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Eabldom  of  Selbobns. 


Ordered f — [  Tueiday,  \Ath  May  1895]  : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report  whether  the  Honourable  William  Waldegrave  Palmer,  commonly  called  Viscount  Wolmer, 
has  since  his  election  to  this  House  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Selbome  in  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Committee  nominated, — [  Wednesday ^  \5th  May  1895] — of — 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 


Mr.  Labouchere. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 


Ordered^ — That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
.Ordered^— That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  CX)MMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  the 
Honourable  William  Waldeobavb  Palmbr,  commonly  called  Viscount 
WoLMER,  has  since  his  election  to  this   House  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of 

Sblbornb  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom ; Havb  agreed  to  the 

following  REPORT  :— 

Thb  Committee  having' cbofidered  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  having  taken 
evidence  thereon,  report : 

That  the  Honourable  William  Waldegrave  Pahner>  x^ommonly  called  Viscount 
Wohner^kas  since' his  election  to  this  House  succeeded  to  the  Barldom  of  ISelborne  ill 
the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingclofn. 


21  May  1895. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 


Thursday,  i&th  May  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.      |  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Mr,  Sexton. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half -past  Two  o'clock. 


Monday^  20/A  May  1895. 


members  present : 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Labouchere.  '  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Sexton.  Sir  Richard  Webster. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  was  examined,  and  produced  the 
Patent  of  the  Barony  of  Selborne,  together  with  the  certified  copies  of  the  following 
documents,  viz. :  Marriage  Register  of  the  Marriage  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selborne ;  of  the 
Certificate  of  the  Birth  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selbome's  only  son,  and  of  the  Burial  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Selborne. 

The  Patent  of  the  Earldom  of  Selborne  not  having  been  produced,  the  Committee  decided 
to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  for  its  production. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  21  st  May  1895. 


members  present: 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Labouchere.  i  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Sexton.  |  Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  was  examined,  and  produced  the 
Patent  of  the  Earldom  of  Selborne. 

DRAFT  REPORT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  : 

**  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  the  Honourable  William 
Waldegrave  Palmer,  commonly  called  Viscount  Wolmer,  has  since  his  election  to  this  House 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Selborne  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  Report : — 

''The  Committee  having  considered  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  having  taken 
evidence  thereon,  report : 

"  That  the  Honourable  William  Waldegrave  Palmer,  commonly  called  Viscount  Wolmer, 
has  since  his  election  to  this  House  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Selborne  in  the  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.** 

Draft  Report  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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MINUTES      OP      EVIDENCE. 


Monday,  2(ith  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 
Mr.  Labouchere. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Richard  Webstef. 


Mb.  chancellor  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  ;   Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  I  believe  you  are  authorised  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Selbome  to  produce  certain  documents  ? 
— Yes. 

2.  Do  you  produce  a  certified  copy  of  the 
marriage  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selbome  ? — Yes. 

3.  Will  you  hand  it  in?— Yes.  {The  same 
woi  handed  in?) 

4.  Do  you  produce  also  a  certified  copy  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  Earl  Selbome's  eldest  son  ? — 
Yes.     (  The  same  was  handed  in,) 

5.  Is  that  the  person  who,  as  Lord  Wolmer, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

6.  Do  you  produce  a  certified  copy  of  the 
burial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sclborne? — I  do. 
(  The  same  was  handed  in.) 

7.  Do  you  produce  the  patent  of  the  Barony 
of  Selbome  r — 1  do.     (  The  same  was  handed  in.) 

8.  Do  you  also  produce  the  patent  of  the 
Earldom  of  Selborne  ? — No ;  that  has  not  been 
sent  to  me. 

9.  The  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  also  have  produced  before  them  the  patent 
of  the  Earldom ;  will  you  kindly  ask  for  that 
document^  in  order  that  it  may  be  produced 
before  the  Committee  at  their  sitting  to-morrow  ? 
— I  will  do  so. 
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Tuesday,  2\st  May  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 
Mr.  Labouchere. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 


Mr.  chancellor  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henrt  Hobhoube  (a  Member  of  the  Committee);  further  Examined. 

Chairman,  Cftatrman— continued. 

10.  Do   you,   on   behalf    of   Lord   Selbome>         11.  Will  you  hand  it  in? — Yes.     (The  $ame 
produce  the  Patent  of  the  Earldom  of  Selbome  ?     wa$  handed  in.)  ^ 
— I  do.     (^Producing  the  same.) 
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189  5. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 

TRADE  (INCLUDING  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHING), 

SHIPPING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


[Tuesdai/y  26th  February  1895]: — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Selection ;  That  they  had  nominated  the  following  Members  to  serve  on  the  Standing  Committee 
for  the  consideration  of  all  Bills  relating  to  Tirade  (including  Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping, 
and  Manufactures. 


Committee  nominated  of — 
Mr.  Addison. 
Mr.  Arch. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
Mr.  Blake. 
Mr.  Bonsor. 
Mr.  Boord. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Baron  Henry  De  Worms. 
Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr.  Everett. 
Mr.  Charles  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 
Mr.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Gilliat. 
Mr.  Goschen. . 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Sir  Reginald  Hanson. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Sir  John  Hibbert. 
Sir  William  Houlds worth. 
Mr.  Howell.   • 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Sir  James  Joicey. 


Mr.  Kenrick. 

Mr.  Long. 

Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Sir  Richard  Paget. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Mr.  Power. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Roche. 

Mr.  Round. 

Colonel  Saunderson. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Govan). 

Mr.  Yoimg. 


[Monday^  llth  March  1896]  : — Ordered^  That  all  Standing  Committees  have  leave  to  print  and 
circulate  with  the  Votes  the  Minutes  of  their  Proceedings  and  any  amended  clauses  of  Bills 
committed  to  them. 
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[^Tuesday ^  SOth  April  1895]  : — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection; 
That  they  had  discharged  the  following  Members  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (including 
Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures  : — Mr.  Arch,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Boord,  Baron 
Henry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  Mr.  Power,  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  Round,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson ;  and  had  appointed  in  substitution  :  Mr.  William  Allen,  Mr.  Michael  Austin, 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse,  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Renahaw, 
Mr.  Seton-Karr,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Wyndham. 

[Friday y  26th  April  1895]  : — Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  reported  from  the  Chairmen's  Panel;  That 
they  had  appointed  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  Bills  relating  to  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and 
Manufactures,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection ;  That  they  had  discharged  the 
following  Members  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and  Fishing), 
Shipping,  and  Manufactures: — Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Ererett,  Sir  John  Hibbert,  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Williamson;  and  had  appointed  in 
substitution:  Mr.  Secretary  Asquith,  Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr.  Byles,  Sir  Joseph  Leigh,  Mr.  George 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Tennant. 

Sir  John  Mowbray  further  reported  from  the  Committee ;  That  they  had  added  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures 
the  following  Fifteeen  Members,  in  respect  of  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill : — Mr.  Albert 
Bright,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Crean,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Dr.  Farquharson,  Sir 
Alfred  Hickman,  Sir  Benjamin  Hingley,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Walter  McLaren, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom,  Mr.  Whiteley,  Mr.  William  Williams,  and  Mr.  Woods. 

[Friday^  Zrd  May  1895]: — Factories  and  Workshops  [Expenses], — Resolution  reported: — 
"  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  of 
any  expense  incurred  in  any  special  inquiries  and  re-examinations  by  certifying  surgeons  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  amend  and  extend  the  Law  relating  to  Factories 
and  Workshops." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

[Tuesday^  1th  May  1895]: — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection  ; 
That  they  had  discharged  the  following  Members  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade 
(including  Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures : — Sir  Joseph  Pease,  and  Sir 
Mark  Stewart ;  and  had  appointed  in  substitution :  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

[Friday y  10/A  May  1895]: — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection; 
That  they  had  discharged  the  following  Member  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  ^including 
Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures : —Sir  John  Lubbock;  and  had  appointed 
in  substitution :  Mr.  Heneage. 

[Thursday f  \6th  May  1895]: — Ordered^  That,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
Factories*  and  Workshops  Bill,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  have  leave  to  sit  during  the 
sitting  and  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the  House. 

[Tuesday y  2Sth  May  1895]  : — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection; 
That  they  had  discharged  the  following  Members  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (including 
Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures: — Mr.  Charles  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Howell; 
and  had  appointed  Jn  substitution :  Mr.  Archibald  Grove  and  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 
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REPORT. 


THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  on  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and 
Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures,  to  whom  the  Factories  and  Workshops 

Bill  was  referred; Have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments 

thereunto. 


1  July  1895. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE  (INCLUDING  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FISHING),  SHIPPING,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Tuesday,  7th  May  1895. 


MBMBEB8  PBV8ENT  : 


Mr.  Stuart- WoKTLBY  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran* 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Cnanning. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fereusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

jMr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 


Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  RandelL 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  BILL. 


Clause  i. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "  shall,"  to  insert  the  words 
*•  unless  the  medical  officer  ot  health  certify  otherwise" — CMr.  Macartney). — Question  put,  That 
the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  Provided  "  to 
the  end  of  the  Clause — (Mr.  Tomlinson). — Question  put,  That  the  words  "  Provided  that  "  stand 
part  of  the  Clause. — The  ConMnittee  divided  : 


Ayes,  31. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Michael  Austin. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Mr.  Albert  Bright. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 


Noes,  16. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 


Mr. 
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Noes— «mftntterf. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Macartnej. 

Air.  Matthews. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottora 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Young. 


Ayes — continued. 
Mr.  John  Bums. 
Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Byles. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Charles  DUke. 
Mr.  liayes  Fisher. 
Mr.  (jrourlejr. 
Sir  Benjaoun  Hingley. 
Sir  James  Joicey. 
Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 
Dr.  M'DonneU. 
Mr.  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  William  Williams. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Wyndham. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  ^Hhe  Secretary 
of  State  "  to  the  end  of  the  Clause,  and  to  insert  the  words — 

"  (a)  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  room  shall  be  reckoned  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  as  if  there  were  added  to  the  persons  actually  so  employed  one  person  for  three 
gas  burners  when  lighted,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  multiple  of  three  ;  and 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  as  regards  any  particular  manufacturing  processes  or 
handicrafts,  by  order,  substitute  for  the  said  figures  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred 
respectively  any  higher  figures,  and  tliis  section  shall  in  the  case  of  every  such  process  or 
handicraft  have  effect  as  modified  by  the  order  " 

— (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question  proposed.  That  the  words  "  the  Secretary  of  State  "  stand  part^ 
the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  15,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  may,"  and  insert  the 
word  "  shall '' — (Mr.  ffilliam  Allen). — Question,  That  the  tirord  "  may"  stand  part  of  the  Clause,— 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  17,  after  the  word  "  light,"  to  insert  the  words 
*'  other  than  electric  light " — (Mr.  IVilliam  Allen). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  17,  after  the  word  "employed,"  to  insert  the 
words  "for  illuminating  purposes  " — (Mr.  fVhiteley). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  19,  after  the  word  "handicraft,"  to  insert  the 
words  "in  the  trades  specified  in  the  Fifth  Schedule  to  this  Act*' — (Mr.  Rei^shaw). — Question 
proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  b/vleave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  21,  after  the  word  "  thereupon/'  to  insert  the 
words  '* intimation  shall  be  made  to  all  factories  and  workshops  affected  by  such  order  and'' — 
( Mr.  Renshaw). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  21,  at  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  Section  seventy-eight  of  the  principal  Act  shall  be  read  as  if  there  were  included  among  the 
notices  required  by  that  section  to  be  affixed  the  following  notice,  namely,  a  notice  specifying  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  each  room  of  the  factory  or  workshop  by  virtue  of  this 
section  " — (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  1,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  fo. 

Clause  2. — An  Amendment  proposed,  in  p«^e  1,  line  23,  after  the  word  "inspector,"  to  insert 
the  words  "which  shall  be  immediately  notified  to  all  parties  concerned"— (Mr.  Whiteley).-^ 
Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  2  stand  part  of  the  Bill,-^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  3,  agreed  to. 
349.  A  4  Clause 
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Clause  4, — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  19,  after  the  word  "  machine,"  to  insert  the 
words  **  plant  or  gear  " — (Mr.  Broadhurst). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pa^e  2,  line  27,  after  the  word  ^'  prohibiting,"  to  insert  the 
words  •*  either  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditions  "—(Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  28,  after  the  word  ^*  machine,"  to  insert  the  words 
^^imless  duly  repaired  or  altered" — (Mr.  Tomlinson). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  4,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  5. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  24,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (1),  and  insert  the 
words  — 

*^  Where  any  work,  is  given  out  from  a  factory  or  workshop  to  be  carried  on  in  any  place  for  the 
purpose  of  or  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
or  workshop  shall — 

'*  If  the  place  is  licensed  under  this  section,  within  the  first  twenty-one  days  of  January  in 
each  year ; 

"  Or  otherwise,  before  giving  out  any  work  to  be  done  in  the  place  ; 

send  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  a  written  application  to  have  the  place  licensed  under  this 
section,  together  with  a  notice  in  the  prescribed  form  containing  particulars  of  the  description  and 
situation  of  the  place,  and  of  the  work  carried  on  or  to  be  carried  on  there,  and  of  other  prescribed 
matters. 

^^  In  default  of  sending  such  application  and  notice  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  for  each  day  on  which  work  is  given  out  from  the 
factory  or  workshop  to  be  done  in  the  place. 

^^  If  the  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  is  not  injurious  or  dauj^erous  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  employed  there,  and  is  free  from  infectious  disease,  he  shall  issue  to  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  or  workshop  a  license  for  the  place  in  the  prescribed  form. 

^^  If  at  any  time  the  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  is  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  persons  employed  there,  or  contains  any  person  sufiering  i'rom  infectious  disease,  he  shall  serve 
on  the  occupier  ot  the  factory  or  workshop  a  notice  that  the  license  for  the  place  will  not  be  issued, 
or  (if  it  is  already  issued)  is  suspended,  until  the  place  is  tree  from  mjury  or  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  employed  there  or  from  infectious  disease. 

'*  The  occupier  of  the  factory  may  appeal  to  the  chief  inspector  to  set  aside  a  notice  of  refusal 
or  suspension  ot  a  license,  and  the  decision  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  final. 

^'  If  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  gives  out  work  to  be  done  in  a  place  for  which  a 
licence  under  this  section  has  been  refused  or  suspended,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for  each  day  on  which  he  so  gives  out  the  work  :  Provided  that  the 
chief  inspector  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  him  under  this  section,  suspend  the 
liability  to  such  fine  until  he  has  determined  the  appeal" — (Mr.  William  Allen). — Question  put. 
That  the  word  '^  If  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause.  —The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  48. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing.  ' 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  James  Furffusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Pisner. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitJsGerald. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  William  AUen. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Mr.  Broadhurst 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Sir  Charles  DUke. 
Mr.  NaorojL 
Mr.  Bandell. 
Mr.  Woods. 
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Ayes — continued, 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Sir  Stafford  North  cote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Kankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. . 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  34,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  an  "  to  the  end 
of  Sub-section  (I),  and  to  insert  the  words  *'  the  occuj)ier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  gives  out  work 
to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  or  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  factory  or  workshop, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  place  which  is  injurious  or  danirerous  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed  therein,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds" — (Sir  Charlei  Dilhe). — Question  put,  That  the  word  "an" 
stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  41. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Burt 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Cohen, 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  Houl^worth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  James  Joicev. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Randall. 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Woods. 


349. 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  34,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  inspector  "  and 
insert  the  words  "  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  of  a  sanitary  authority  " — 
(Mr.  Macartney). 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  9th  May  1895. 


MEMBEBP  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLET  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr,  Asquith. 

Mr.  [Michael  Austin. 

Mr.iGerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Fergurtson. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charle.^  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Jackson. 


Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Setou-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

]\lr.  T.  D.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  5. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  34,  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  inspector,"  and 
insert  the  words  **  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  of  a  sanitary  authority" — 
(Mr.  Macartney). — Question  proposed.  That  the  word  'inspector"  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wit/tdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  35,  after  tlie  word  "  workshop,"  to  insert  the 
words  *'or  to  any  contractor  eaiployed  by  any  such  occupier" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,  -put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  Hue  35,  after  the  word  *'phice,"  to  insert  the  words 
"not  being  a  factory" — { \li\  Johnsim-Ferffu.wn  ).—Q,\xe'^i\on  [)roposed,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  35,  after  the  word  ^'  [)lac'%"  to  insert  the  words 
**  not  being  a  dwelling-place  " — (Mr.  Matthews). — Question  put^  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 
The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  19. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Sii  James  Fergussou. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Sir  Stafford  Morthcote 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 


Noes,  33. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  liuxt(m. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Canie. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 
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Ayes — crmtmued.  Noes — continued. 

Mr,  Tomlinson.  Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 
.      Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  35,  after  the  word  "place,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  subject  to  inspection  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  " — (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour), — Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  38,  after  the  word  *'  occupier,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  contractor  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  the  words  "or  contractor"  be 
there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  44,  to  leave  out  from  the  second  word  " and,* 
to  the  word  "  work,"  in  page  3,  line  1 — (Mr.  Secretary  Asf/uith),—  Question,  That  the  words 
"  and  to  every  contractor  employed  by  any  such  occupier  in  connection  with  the  work  "  stand  part 
of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  **  workshop,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  but  shall  not  apply  to  anv  rural  sanitary  district  in  Ireland  " — (Mr.  Macartney). — Question 
proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcitkdrafirn. 

Another  Amendment  proiK>sed,  in  page  3,  line  2,  to  insert  the  following  Sub-section  : — 
"  (3.)  Where  an  inspector  has  given  notice  to  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  under  this 
section,  and  the  place  has  since  been  certified  by  the  inspector  to  he  no  longer  injurious  or  dangerous, 
notice  of  this  whall  at  once  be  given  in  writinir  by  the  inspector  to  the  person  to  whom  the  original 
notice  was  given'' — (Mr.  Johnsim-Ferguson). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (3) — (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — 
Question  put.  That  Sub-section  (3)  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  36. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johneon-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankm. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 
Mr.  Broadhurst 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Mr.  Byles. 
Mr.  Caine. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Randell. 
Mr.  Woods. 
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Ayes — continued, 

Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Wyndhwn. 
Mr.  Youn^. 


Another  Amendment  proposed. — At  the  end  of  the  Clause  to  add  the  following  new  Sub- 
section : — "  Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  place  which  is  not  a  city,  town,  or 
other  populous  area,  unless  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  that  place  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  by  reason  of  the  existence  therein  of  infectious  disease  " — CMr.  Sexton). 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  lAth  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Stuabt-Wortley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Sir 

Sir 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Sir 

Dr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Sir 

Mr. 

Ma 

Sir 


Addison. 

Asquith. 

Michael  Austin. 

Gerald  Balfour. 
John  Barran. 
Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Albert  Bright. 

Broadhurst. 

Brown. 

John  Bums. 

Burt. 

Sydney  Buxton. 

Byles. 

Caine. 

Chamberlain. 
,  Channing. 

Cohen. 

Colman. 

Crean. 
Charles  Dilke. 

Farquharson. 

Johnson-Ferguson. 
.  Hayes  Fisher. 

E.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Gilliat. 
John  Gorst. 

Gourley. 
.  Heneage. 
Alfred  Hickman. 


Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Bandell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  5. — Amendment  again  proposed,  in  page  3,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  following 
Sub-section : — "Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  place  which  is  not  in  a  city,  town, 
or  other  populous  area,  unless  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  that  place  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  by  reason  of  the  existence  therein  of  infectious  disease  " — (Mr.  Sexlon), — Question  proposed, 
That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment^  by  leave^  withdrawn. 

Question^  That  Clause  5,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  6. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  8,  after  the  word  *'  workshop,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  of  any  place  from  which  any  wort  is  given  out  or  any  contractor  employed  by  any  such 
occupier" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  8.  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  knowingly  "—(Sir . 
Charles  Dz/Ae).— Question   put,    Tliat    the   word    **  knowingly ''  stand  part  of  the  Clause.— The 
Committee  divided  : 


Mr 

Sir 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Sir 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Ayes,  12. 

Addison. 

Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
Brown. 
Colman. 

K.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 
William  Houldsworth. 
Jackson. 

Johnson-Ferguson. 
Matthews. 
Tomlinson. 
Whiteley. 
Young. 


Noes,  38. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Michael  Austin. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Mr.  Albert  Bright. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Byles/ 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Crean. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 
Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 
Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 
Dr.  McDonnell. 
Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 
Mr.  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  Randell. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Kenshaw. 
Mr,  George  Russell. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottora. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  John  Wilson  (Oovan). 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Wyndham. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "  be,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  given  out  to  be  " — (Mr.  Renshaw), — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  10,  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  building,  any 
inmate  of  which,"  and  insert  the  Avords  "  dwelling-house  or  building  occupied  therewith,  whilst  any 
inmate  of  the  dwelling-house  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, —  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  words  "  dwelling-house  or  building  occupied  therewith,  whilst  any  inmate 
of  the  dwelling-house  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  lines  10  and  11,  to  leave  out  the  words  ^'scarlet 
fever  or  small-pox,"  and  msert  the  words  **  any  of  the  diseases  specified  in  Section  six  of  '  The 
Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act,  1889'" — (Dr,  Farquharson), — Question  proposed,  That  the 
words  '*  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  11,  after  the  word  "small-pox,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  then,  unless  he  proves  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  illness  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  become  aware  of  it'*— (Sir  Charles  Dilke), 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  6,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  7. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  first  word  "  any,"  to  insert  the 
words  **  water  wheel  or ''— •  ( Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another   Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line    14,  after  the   word  "power,"  to  insert  the 

following  sub-section  :'*  (2.)  In  |)ai*agraph  three   of  the  same  section,  after  the  word  *  employed,' 

the  words  '  or  working  '  shall  be  inserted  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — Question,  That  those  words 

be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to, 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  18,  alter  the  word  "repair,"  to  add  the  words 
*"  or  arc  necessarily  exposed  for  tl  e  rurpcse  d  cleaning  or  lubricating,  or  for  altering  the  gearing  or 
arrangements  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  " — Mr.  Tomtinson). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
added, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  7,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  8. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  20,  after  the  word  "  apply***  to  insert  the 
words  "so  far  as  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  are  concerned'' — (Mr.  Wkiteley). — Question 
proposed.  That  those  wordn  be  there  inserted. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelye  o'clock. 


Thursdajf,  \^th  May  1896. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Faiquhar^jon. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Alfred  Ilickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houlds worth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 


Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr  Macartney. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

iMr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Sauiuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  8. — Amendment  again  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  20,  after  the  word  ''apply/  to  insert 
the  words  "!*o  far  as  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  are  concerned" — (Mr.  WhiteUi/). — Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  21,  after  the  word  "  persons,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  below  the  age  of  fifteen  "--f  Mr.  Cohen). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  21,  after  the  word  "persons,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  and  to  women  " — (Mr.  John  Bums). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted.— 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  20. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

VI  r.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 


Noes,  32. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Crean. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Sir  John  Gorst. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 


Mr 
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Ayes — continued, 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  RaDdell. 
Mr.  Seton-Karr. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  William  Williams. 
Mr.  Wyndham. 


Noes — contiuued. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  HouUlsworth. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Waiter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tomlinsoii. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Young.  ♦ 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  21,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  accordingly" 
to  the  end  of  the  Clause,  and  add  the  words  "  for  this  purpose  such  parts  of  the  machinery  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  dangerous  as  are  so  notified  by  an  inspector  to  the  occupier  of  the  factory  " — 
(Mr.  Sydney  Buxton), — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, 
— put,  and  negatived.  . 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pag^  3,  line  23,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  (2)  A  person  shall  not  clean  in  the  space  between  the  back  of  the  traversing  carriage  of  any  self- 
acting  machine  and  the  fixed  part  of  such  machine  unless  such  traversing  carriage  is  stopped  and 
upon  the  outward  run.  Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  sub-section  shall  be  liable  upon 
summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound  for  every  such  offence  " — (Mr.  Whiteley). — 
Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  23,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
'*the  expression  ^cleaning'  in  Section  nine  of  the  principal  Act  shall  not  include  any  cleaning  of  a 
machine  in  motion  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture'* — (Mr.  Renshaw). — 
Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  8,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  9. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  24,  after  the  word  "  machine,"  to  insert  the 
words  "in  a  factory" — (Mr.  Whiteley). — Question  proposed.  That  the  words  "  in  a  factory  "be 
there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  30,  after  the  word  *'  if,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  the  factory  has  been  erected  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act  and  "—(Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson). 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  30,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  is  on  the  same 
site  as  and" — Mr.  •Tb/m^cm-iPer^M^on).— Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatit>€d. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  31,  after  the  word  "  existing,"  to  insert  the 
words**  in  the  same  factory  " — (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton), — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, 
— put,  aod  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  32,  after  the  word  "the/'  to  insert  the  word 
**  previously" — (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton). — Question,  That  the  word  '*  previously  "  be  there  inserted,— 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  34,  after  the  word '*  inches,"  to  insert  the 
following  sub-section  :  *'  (2)  A  person  employed  in  a  factory  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  between 
the  fixed  and  the  traversing  portions  of  a  self-acting  machine  unless  the  machine  is  stopped  with  the 
traversing  portion  on  the  outward  run,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  provision  the  front  stop-s  of  a  self- 
acting  machine  shall  not  be  deemed  part  of  the  machine" — (Mr.  Sydney  Burton).-^ Question 
proposed.  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  in  line  1,  after  the  second  word  "be,"  to  insert  the  words  "  in  the  space" — (Mr- 
Sydney  Buxton). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  made. 
349.  D  4  Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposeil  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  4,  to  leave  out  the  words 
**deeme;J  part  of  the  machine, '  and  add  the  words  '•'  included  in  the  space  aforesaid  " — (Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton), — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment, 
— ^put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  35,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  there  is  a,"  and 
insert  the  words  **  a  traversmg carriage  is  allowed  to  run  out  in  " — (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton). — Question, 
That  the  words  "  there  is  a  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  36,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
'^any  person  allowed  to  be  in  the  space  aforesaid,  in  contravention  of  this  section,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act'* — {JAr,  Sydney  Buxton), 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  as  amended,  to  add  the 
words  "Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  sub-section  shall  be  liable,  on  summary 
conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound  for  every  such  offence  " — (Mr.  Whiteley). 

The  Chairman  reported  that  he  had  obtained  the  leave  of  the  House  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the 
sitting  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  Committee  do  now  adjourn — (Mr.  Tomlinson)^ — put, 
and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  negatived. 
Question,  That  Clause  9,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to, 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2lst  May  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Addison.  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  William  Allen.  Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Mr.  Asquith.  I  Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin.  ^  Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  Dr.  McDonnell. 

Sir  John  Barran.  ,  Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright.  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 

Mr.  Broadhurst.  ;  Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Brown.  j  Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  John  Burns.  !  Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Burt.  Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  i  Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Byles.  \  Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Channing.  Mr.  George  Russell. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple.  Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Mr.  Sexton. 

Dr.  Farquharson.  Mr.  T.  H.  Sideb  attorn  . 

Sir  James  Fergusson.  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher.  I  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 


Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Mr.  R.  tr.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Sir  John  Gorst.  ^ 

Mr.  Gourley.  Mr.  William  William  s. 

Mr.  Heneage.  |  Mr.  Woods. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman.  i  Mr.  Wyndham. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley.  Mr.  Young. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth.  ' 

Clause  10.  — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (1),  and  insert  the 
words  "  When  the  provision  of  a  movable  fire  escape  or  movable  fire  escapes  is  required  for  the 
safetv  of  any  of  the  persons  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  the   factory  or 

workshop 
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Tforkshop  shall  provide  and  keep  in  working  order  a  moveable  fire  escape  or  moveable  fire  escipes 
•uflicient  for  that  purpose  "—(Sir  Charlen  Z^'tt^).— Question  put,  That  the  words  *'a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  34. 

Mr.  Addison. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Michael  Austin. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Allen. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Bums. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  j  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  John  Barran.  '  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Wooas. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley.  j 

Sir  William  Houl&worth. 

Mr.  Johnson- Ferguson.  { 

Sir  James  Joicey.  | 

Mr.  Macartney.  ' 

Mr.  Matthews.  i 

Dr.  M'Donnell.  ' 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren.  j 

Mr.  Mundella.  ; 

Mr.  Oldrojd. 

Mr.  Bankm.  j 

Mr.  Rathbone.  i 

Mr.  Renshaw.  i 

Mr.  George  Russell.  I 

Mr.  Seton-Karr.  i 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom.  ' 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant.  j 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  ! 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams.  j 

Mr.  Young. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  41,  after  the  word  "  provide,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  and  maintain *' — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — Question,  That  the  words  **and  maintain"  be  there 
inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  42,  after  Sub-section  (1),  to  insert  the  words — 
"(2)  While  any  person  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  within  the  factory  or  workshop  for 
the  purpose  of  employment  or  meals,  the  doors  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  of  any  room  therein 
in  wnich  any  such  person  is,  shall  not  be  locked  or  bolted  or  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from  the  inside  **—(  Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question^  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted, — put  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words— "(3) 
In  every  factory  or  workshop  the  construction  of  which  is  commenced  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  and  in  which  more  persons  than  10  are  employed,  the  outer  doors  and  the  doors  of  each 
room  shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  oi>en  outwards  "—(Sir  Charles  Di7A«). ~ Question  proposed,  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words — ^*  (3) 
In  every  factory  or  workshop  the  construction  of  which  is  commenced  after  the  commencement  or 
this  Act,  the  doors  of  each  room,  in  which  more  persons  than  10  are  employed,  shall,  except  in  the 
case  of  sliding  doors,  be  constructed  so  as  to  open  outwards" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  at  end  of  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words — 
^(2)  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may,  on  complaint  by  an  inspector,  and  on  being  Mttisfied 
that  a  factoiy  or  workshop  is  not  provided  with  such  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  for  the  persons 
employed  therein  as  can  reasonably  be  required  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  order 
specifying  the  measures  necessary  for  proviaing  such  means  of  escape  as  aforesaid,  require  him  to 
carry  out  the  same  by  a  specified  date,  and  thereupon  such  owner  shall,  notwithstandini^  any  agree- 
ment with  the  occupier,  have  power  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for  complying  with  the 
requirements.  If  the  owner  alleges  that  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  ought  to  bear  or 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  complying  with  the  order,  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  after 
hearing  the  occupier,  may  order  the  expenses  to  be  divided  between  the  owner  and  occupier  in  such 
349.  C  proportion 
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proportion  as  seems  to  the  court  just  and  equitable  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ** 

^Mr.  Jokiison-Fcrguson). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  I,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert 
the  words— *'  (,4;  Sub-section  one  of  Section  seven  of  the  Act  of  1891  i^all  apply  to  all  workshops 
the  construction  of  which  is  commenced  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  in  which  more  than 
forty  persons  are  employed,  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  factories,  and  Sub-section  two  of  that 
Section  shall  apply  to  all  workshops  to  which  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  Sub-section  does  not 
apply  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  factories.  (5)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
^ectlon  seven  of  the  Act  of  1691  with  respect  to  tire  escapes,  an  inspector  may  give  the  like  notice 
and  take  the  like  proceedings  as  under  Section  four  of  the  principal  Act  and  Section  two  of  the 
Act  of  1891,  and  the  provisions  of  those  sections  shall  apply  accordingly  " — Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  insei*ted,  —put,  and  agreed  io. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  3,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words— 
"  Sub-section  one  of  section  seven  of  the  Act  of  1891  shall  apply  to  all  factories  and  workshops  the 
construction  of  which  is  commenced  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  in  like  manner  as  it  applies 
to  factories  the  construction  of  which  was  commenced  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  and  shall  so 
apply  irrespectively  of  tne  number  of  persons  employed.  (4)  csub-section  two  of  the  said  section 
shall  apply  to  all  factories  and  workshops  to  whicli  Sub-section  one  of  the  said  section  does  not  apply, 
in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  factories  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  and  shall  so 
apply  irrespectively  oi  the  number  of  persons  employed  " — (Sir  Charles  Dilke).  —Question,  That 
those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  3,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words— 
«*  And  a  factory  or  workshop  m  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  the  principal  Act"— (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith).-- 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  10,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  11.— Motion  made  and  Question  proposed.  That  the  Clause  be  postponed— (Mr.  Walter 
McLaren). 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  matter  "  to  the  end  of  the  Clause, 
and  add  the  words — "Any  action  is  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  inspector  under 
Section  twenty-six  of  this  Act,  the  notice  to  be  given  by  the  chief  ins[)ector  under  Section  eight  of 
the  Act  of  1891  shall  also  be  served  on  the  workmen  to  whom  it  applies,  and  all  i)owers  given  by 
that  section  or  by  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1891  to  the  occupier  shall  also  be  possessed  by 
the  said  workmen  or  any  of  them.  Provided  that  no  portion  of  the  cost  of  any  arbitration  under  the 
said  sections  or  schedule  shall  be  borne  by  the  said  workmen  or  their  arbitrator.  Rules  shall  be 
framed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  prescribing  the  method  by  which  notice  shall  be  served  on  the 
workmen  and  by  which  the  workmen  or  any  portion  of  them,  even  though  not  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  be  able  to  act  on  the  powers  given  to  them  by  this  section  " — (Mr.  Walter  McLaren), — Ques- 
tion proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  5,  after  the  words  "  Act  of  1891,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  as  amended  by  this  Act" — (Mr.  Burns), — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 
— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  John  Gorst. 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 
Mr.  Randell. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Noes,  42. 

Mr.  Addison. 

M.  WilUam  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Charles  Dairy mple. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman . 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  HoulSsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 
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Noes,  4'i — continued. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

xMr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Kankin. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Kenshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  7,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  and  "  to  the 
word  "  application  '*  in  line  9— (Mr.  Woods), — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  12,  after  the  word  "arbitration,"  to  insert  the 
words  **  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel,  solicitor,  or  agent"— (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question^ 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  made. 

Question  put,  That  Clause  11,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  40. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Charles  Dairy mple. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hincley. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey, 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mn  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr,  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Bums. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 
Mr.  Randell. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Woods. 


349. 
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Clause  12. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word  "any,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  accident  causing  " — (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Thursday,  23rd  May  1895. 


MEMBEB8  PBE8ENT : 


Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLBT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

ATr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquhareon. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Giliiat. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 


Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundelbu 

Mr.  NaorojL 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Bandell. 

Mr.  Bankin. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottoto. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  12. — Amendment  again  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word  "  any,"  to  insert 
the  words  "  accident  causing  '* — (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour), — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  18,  to  leave  out  the  words  "death  or  bodily 
injury,"  and  insert  the  words  "bodily  injury,  whether  resulting  in  death  or  not" — (^Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour). — Question  proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  bv  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  projmsed,  in  page  4,  line  21,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words — 
"  (2)  The  proviso  to  the  said  Section  eighty-two  shall  not  apply  when  the  information  mentioned 
therein  was  heard  and  dismissed  more  than  one  year  previous  to  the  time  when  the  death  or  bodily 
injury  was  inflicted  " — (Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse). —-Qiiesixon  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  21,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 

"  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  injury  to  health  the  occupier  shall  not  be  liable  under  this  section 
unless  the  injury  was  caused  solely  by  such  neglect" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). -^Question  proposed. 
That  those  words  be  there  added.  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  the  last 
line,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  solely,"  and  insert  the  words  "  directly   and  specifically  " — (Sir  John 

Gorst). 
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CrorsO-— Question  put,  That  the  word 
Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  28. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fercusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilliat 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Heueage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Sir  StaflFord  Northcote. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr. ,  Young. 


'solely"  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment. — The 


Noes,  26. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 


Question  put.  That  the  proposed  words  be  added  to  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  30. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Young. 


Noes,  20. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Walter  M'liaren. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Woods. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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PK0C££DIN08   OF   THE   STANDING   COMMITTEE   ON   TRADE,  &C. 


Tuesday,  2Sth  May,  1895. 


MEMBEBB   PBE8BNT  : 

Mr.  Stuart-Wobtley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  AddisoD. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicke-Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  K.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Chnrles  Hobhouse. 


at 


Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson- Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Sexton. 

T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Philip  Stanhope. 

T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 

R.  G.  Webster. 

Whiteley. 

William  Williams. 

Woods. 

Wyndham. 

Young. 

end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

the 


Clause  12. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  21, 
following  words  as  a  new  Sub-section  : — "Provided  also  that  no  claim  for  injury  to  health  shall  be 
held  good  unless  the  person  claiming  has  intimated  to  tlie  factory  ifispector  and  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  or  workshop  his  intention  to  claim  within  twenty-eight  days  of  the  date  of  his  leaving 
employment" — (Mr.  lienshaw). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — Amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  3,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  twenty-eight  days," 
and  insert  the  words  "three  months" — (Mr.  Renshaw). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  Amendment, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question^  That  the  words  "  three  months  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  put,  That  the  proposed  words,  as  amended,  be  there  added. — The  Conmdittee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 


Noes,  40. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurat 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 
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Noes,  40 — continued. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SulUvan. 
i  Mr.  Tennaut. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 
I  Mr.  William  Williams. 

j  Mr.  Woods. 

j  Mr.  Wyndham. 

Question,  That  Clause  12,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill,— put,  and  agreed  to. 


Clause  13.— Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  23,  after  the  word  "person,"  to  insert  the 
words  '*  under  sixteen  years  of  age  " — (Mr.  Matthews). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted.— The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  18. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  tiackson. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Tomlinson 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 


Noes,  36. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  JJroadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  C banning. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  J«sse  CoUings. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Benjamm  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Dr.  M*DonneU. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  23,  after  the  words  "  young  personi'^'to  insert* 
the  words  "  or  a  woman  "—(Sir  Chnrles  Dilke),  —Question  proposed.  That  the  words  "or  a  woman  '*'' 
be  there  inserted. 

Motion  made,  Question,  "  That  the  Committee  at  its  rising  to-day  do  adjourn  till  Tuesday,. 
12  June," — (Mr.  Walter  M'Lat*eti,) — put,  and  negatived. 

[Adjourned  till'  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  30M  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Stuart-Wortlet  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  AddUon. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 


Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicev. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Bandell. 

Mr.  Bankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SuUivan. 

Mr.  Tennant.         • 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  VVhiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndha^. 


Clause  13. — Amendment  again  proposed^  in  page  4,  line  23,  after  the  words  "young  perBon," 
to  insert  the  words  "or  a  woman"— (Sir  Charles  Z)i7A^).— Qu<*stion  put,  That  the  words  **or  a 
woman  "  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  16. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Chai-les  Dilke. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Ciourley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SulHvan. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 


Albert  Bright. 


Noes,  30. 

Mr.  Addison, 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Mr. 

Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 
Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Sir  Alfred  Ilickman. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 
Sir  William  Houldsworth. 
Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
*  Mr.  Walter  M'Larcn. 
Mr.  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  Rankm. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Wyndham. 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  25»  to  leaye  out  Sub-section  (2)-^Mr. 
Matthews)).  ~  Question  put,  That  the  words  ^'  a  womauj"  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  ?• 

Mr.  Addison. 
Mr.  Albert  Bright. 
Sir  James  Fer^usfion. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Kankin. 


Ayes,  37. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerahl  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Henea^e. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr*  R.  6.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndhara. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  Committee  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Tuesday, 
11th: June,  at  Twelve  o'clock — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  27,  after  the  words  "  twelve  months,'*  to  insert 
the  words  "  unless  her  hours  of  employment  the  following  day  are  correspondingly  reduced,  in 
which  case  a  woman  may  be  employed  two  hours'  overtime  fifty  days  in  any  twelve  months  ** — 
(Mr.  Heneage). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  33,  after ;the  words  "  ninety-six  days  "  to  insert 
the  words :  "  Where  a  woman  is  on  any  day  emploved  overtime,  in  pursuance  of  Section  fifty-three 
of  the  principal  Act,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

(a)  The  total  length  of  time  during  which  she  is  so  employed  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
period  of  employment  allowed  for  her  under  the  Factory  Act  on  one  of  the  days  during 
the  week  following  the  day  on  which  she  is  so  employed  overtime ; 

(ft)  The  day  on  which  such  deduction  is  to  be  made,  and  the  period  of  deduction,  shall  be 
fixed  before  the  commencement  of  the  overtime  employment,  and  the  entry  and  report 
required  under  Section  sixty-six  of  the  principal  Act,  and  also  the  notice  required  under 
Section  fourteen  of  the  Act  of  1891,  shall  each  contain  the  prescribed  particulars 
respecting  the  day  and  period  of  deduction,  showing  the  period  of  deductioa  to  be  not 
less  than  the  period  of  overtime,  or  otherwife  such  entry,  notice,  or  report  shall  not  be 
valid  ; 

(c)  A  woman  employed  during  the  period  of  deduction  specified  in  such  entry  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act ; " 

— (Sir  Charles  Ditte).— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  33,  after  the  words  "ninetjr-six  days,"  to  insert 
the  words  "  Section  seventy-seven  of  the  principal  Act,  which  requires  registers  to  be  kept  of 
children  and  yoimg  persons,  shall  apply  to  all  workshops  to  which  Section  fifty-three  of  the  principal 
Act  applies"— (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 


Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OP    THE   STANDINO   COMMITTEE    ON    TRADE,  &C. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  34,  to  leave  out  Sub- section  (3) — (Mr,  Matthews). 
•^Question  proposed,  That  the  words  '*  (3)  Section  fifty-eight  of  the  principal  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  male  young  pereone  ol  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  11th  June,  at  Twelre  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  1 1  th  June  1896. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLET  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixou-Hartland. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  «|ohn  Gorst. 

Mr.  Guurley. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneaffe. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouee. 


Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicev. 

Sir  Joseph  Leign. 

Mr.  Macartney* 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northoote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Bandell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  G«;orge  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Kjirr. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  WyndhaD\ 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  13. — Amendment  again  propc£ed,  in  page  4,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (3)— (Mr. 
Matthtws). — Quettif»n  projofed.  That  the  vroids  ''(3)  Section  fiftj-eight  of  the  principal  Act 
shall  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdratm. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  36,  to  leave  out  the  word  *'  sixteen,^  and  insert 
the  word  "  fourteen  "—(Mr.  Matthews). —  Question  put.  That  the  word  "  sixteen  "  stand  part  of  the 
Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  14. 

Mr.  Michael  Aiistin. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

iMr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  RandeU. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Noes,  40. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fer^usson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gourley. 
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N  oes — coutinued. 

Mr.  Henea^e. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  Houldaworth. 

Mr.  Jaokson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicej. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  RusselL 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Tonnant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 


Question,  That  the  word  **  fourteen  "  be  there  inserted^ — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  r)5,  after  the  word  ^^  upwards,**  to  insert  the 
following  words : — "  And  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Section  sixty-three  of  the 
principal  Act  shall  extend  to  making  orders  as  to  tho  total  number  of  hours  of  employment  in  each 
week,  the  periods  of  employment^  and  the  intervals  between  such  periods  which  are  to  be  conditions 
of  the  employment  of  young  persons  at  night,  and  to  rescinding  such  orders" — ( Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  at  the  end  of  the  last  amendment,  after  the  words 
**  such  orders,"  to  insert  the  words:— ''(4)  Section  fifty-nine  of  the  principal  Act  shall  be 
repealed^** — Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  he  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  unrhdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  at  the  end  of  the  last  amendment,  after  the  words 
*•  such  orders,"  to  insert  the  words : — "  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the  said  section  shall  apply  only  to  male  youn^  persons  of  seventeen 
years  and  upwards,  and  ths  operations  of  the  said  section  sh  ill  cease  on  the  last  day  of  December 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven." — (Mr.  John  Burns). — Question,  That  those  words 
be  there  insertea, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pa^e  5,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (5)— (Mr.  Seton-Karr). — 
Question  put.  That  the  words  ^^  Section  sixty  of  the  principal  Act  shall  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 
— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  82. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Cohen/ 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Henea^e. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguaon. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leiffh. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 


Noes,  11. 

Mr.  Addison. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
Mr.  tloseph  Chamberlain. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Setc/h-Karr. 
Ms.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 
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A  yes — continued. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Kenshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  2,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  sixteen,"  and  insert 
the  word  "  fourteen  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  the  word  "  sixteen  "  stand  part 
of  the  Clause, — ^put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  word  "  fourteen"  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  off  reed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelye  o'clock. 


Thursday  J  13M  June  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLBY  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  BuH. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Sir  Reginald  Hanson. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

I^ir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 


Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Phili|)  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  13. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  at  the  end  of  Sub-section  (5\  to  insert  the 
words  "  but  this  sub-8ection  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  1st  January  1898  — (Mr.  Seton- 
Karr). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (6) — {}i\t.  Matthews). — 
Question  proposed,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  12,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  after  the  word 
"  holiday,"  to  add  the  words  "  but  work  in  accordance  with  Section  fifty  of  the  principal  Act  shall 
not  be  deemed  work  during  overtime  "-—(Mr.  Secretary  Aiquiiii). — Question,  Tluit  those  words  be 
there  added, — put,  and  affreed  to. 

Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  as  u  mended,  to  add  as  a  new 
8ub*8ection  the  words  : — '^  In  any  employment,  subject  to  this  section,  no  man  shall  be  employed 
for  lonffer  hours  than  are  permitted  by  this  section  to  women  "  -(Mr.  fValter  MLaren). — Question 
put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Broadhurst 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 


Noes,  35. 

Mr.  Addison. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Michael  Austin. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Mr.  Albert  Bright. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Channipg. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Sir  John  Gorst. 
Sir  Reginald  Hanson. 
Mr.  Henease. 
•  Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 
Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 
Sir  William  Houldsworth. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Sir  James  Joicey. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Dr.  M'Donnetl. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  Kankin. 
Mr.  Kathbone. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Seton-Karr. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  Young. 

Question,  That  Clause  13,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  offreed  to. 

Clause  14.— Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  14,  after  the  word  "  employed,"  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  in  the  business  of  a  factory  or  workshop  "—(Sir  Charles  ZHVAe).— Question,  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  17,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  or  woman  *' — 
^r.  ^a/fAw#).— Question  put,  That  the  words  "  or  woman  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause.— The 
Conunittee  divided  : 


Ayes,  27. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Crean. 

hir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Dr.  M'DonneU. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 


Noes,  19. 
Mr.  Addison. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Mr.  Albert  Bright. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Henea^e. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Sir  William  Houldsworth. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 
Mr.  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Rankin. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 
Mr.  Young. 
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Ayes — continued. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  27,  after  the  word  **  emplojed,"  to  insert  the 
woixls  "  by  the  same  empbyer"— ^Mr.  Secretary  Aiquith).— Question  put,  That  those  words  be 
liiere  inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  18. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rathbonb. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Noes,  11. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Bumb. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing, 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SulUvan. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  31,  after  the  word  "  workshop,**  to  insert  the 
words  "  unless  the  factory  or  workshop  and  the  shop  belonging  to  the  relative  with  whom  such 
young  person  or  woman  resides"— (Mr.  ^a//er  JlfZar^n).— Question  proposed,  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
''  Provided  that  this  seotion  shall  not  apply  except  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  in  such  classes 
of  work,  and  in  the  case  of  iiersons  giving  out  employment  and  employed  within  such  areas,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  order  made  in  accordance  With 
Section  sixty-five  of  the  principal  Act"— (Mr.  ^ft^r^  jBrt^A/).— Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  added,— put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  Clause  14,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  ta. 

Clause  16,  agreed  to. 

Clause  16. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (I),  and  insert  the 
words  '^  For  Section  thirty-one  of  the  principal  Act  the  following  section  shall  be  substituted, 
namely  : — 

(1)  Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  workshop  any  accident  which  either  — 

(a)  Causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  workshop  ;  or 

(b)  Causes  to  any  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  such  bodily  injury  as 
to  prevent  him  on  an^  one  of  the  three  working  days  next  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident  from  bemg  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work, 

written  notice  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  inspector  for  the  district. 

(2)  If  the  accident  causes  loss  of  life,  or  is  produced  either  by  machinery  moved  by 
Mteam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure 
filled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal  or  other  substance,  or  by  explosion  or  escape  of 
gas,  steam,  or  metal,  then,  unless  notice  thereof  is  required  by  Section  sixty-three  of 
'  The  Kxplosives  Act,  1875,'  to  be  sent  to  a  Government  inspector,  notice  thereof  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  to  the  certifying  surgeon  of  the  district. 

(3)  The  notice  shall  state  the  residence  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  the  place  to 

which  he  has  been  removed. 

(4)  If  any  notice  required  by  this  section  to  be  sent  with  respect  to  an  accident  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  is  not  so  sent,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(5)  If 
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(5)  If  any  accident  to  which  this  section  applies  occurs  to  a  person  employed  in  an  iron 
mill  or  blast  furnace,  or  other  factory  or  workshop,  where  the  occupier  is  not  the 
actual  employer  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  the  actual  employer  shall  immediately 
report  the  same  to  the  occupier,  and  in  default  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  pounds. 

(6)  This  section  shall  apply  to  workshops  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  any 

child,  young  person,  or  woman  therein  " 
—(Mr.   Secretary  Asquith). — Question,   That  the   words  proposed   to    be    left    out    stand    part 
of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "unemployed," 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  for  five  hours** — (Mr.  Renshaw). — Question  put.  That  the  woros  '*for 
five  hours"  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment. — The  Committee  divided  : — 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 


Ayes,  33. 

Mr.  Addison. 
Mr.  William  Allen. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Michael  Austin. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
Sir  John  Barran. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
•  Mr.  John  Bums. 
Mr.  Byles. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Crean. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  James  Pergusson. 
Sir  John  Gterst. 
Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 
Mr.  Charle'^  Hobhouse. 
Sir  James  Joicey. 
Mr.  Macartney. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  Rankin. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Wyndham. 
Mr.  Young. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words 
*^  Provided  that  such  accident  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  manager,  or  foreman  of 
such  factpry  or  workshop" — (Sir  Alfred  2ricAmait).-*Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pase  6,  line  26,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"Provided  always  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland  "—(Mr.  i?<?ii#Aatr). — Question 
proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wilAdraton. 

Question,  That  Clause  16,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — ^put,  and  agreed  to'. 

(/lause  17. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  line  30,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  week,'*  and 
insert  the  word  "  day  "  (Sir  Charles  DilAe). — Question,  That  the  word  **  week  ^  stand  part  of  the 
Clause, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question.  That  Clause  17  stand  part  of  the  Bill,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  18.— Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  2,  after  the  word"  acts,"  to  add  the  words 
**(2)  This  section  shall  apply  to  workshops  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  any  child, 
younff  person*  or  woman  therein  "— ^Mr.  Secretary  AsqwHh). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  ISthJune  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRBSBNT: 

Mr.  Stuart-Wobtlby  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fer^usson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  John  Gortt. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Sir  Henry  James. 


Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  Janies  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  BandelL 

Mr.  Bankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Earr. 

Mr.  Sextou. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  WiUiams. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  19. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (1),  and  insert  the 
words — 

"(1)  In  any  laundry  carried  on  by   way  of   trade,  or  for  purpose  of  gain,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply  : — 

(i.)  The  period  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  for  children  thirty-three  hours,  for  young 
persons  sixty-six  hours,  in  any  one  week ; 

(ii.)  A  child  or  young  person  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours 
without  an  interval  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  meal ; 

(iiL)  Except  in  reformatories,  refuges,  penitentiaries,  industrial  schools,  industrial  homes, 
and  conventual  institutions,  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  laundries 
shall  have  allowed  to  them  the  same  holidays  as  are  allowed  to  children,  young  persons, 
and  women  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  under  the  Factories  and  W orkshop:^ 
Acts,  1878  to  1895  ; 

(iv.)  Section  seventy-five  of  the  principal  Act  with  respect  to  notice  of  occupation  of  a  factory, 
and  Section  sixty-eight  of  the  principal  Act  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  inspectors,  as 
amended  by  subsequent  enactments,  snail  have  effect  as  if  every  laundry  were  included 
in  the  words  *  factory  or  workshop,'  and  as  if  every  occupier  of  a  laundry  were  the  occupier 
of  a  factory  or  of  a  workshop ;  but  in  the  case  of  reformatories,  refuges,  penitentiaries, 
indnstrial  schools,  industrial  homes,  and  conventual  institutions,  inspection  shall  take 
place  only  in  case  complaint  is  made  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  that  the  occupier  of 
the  laundry  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  under  special 
instructions  from  the  chief  inspector  " 

— (Mr.  Matthews).— Q,uestion  put.  That  the  words  "  The  Factory  Acts  shall  apply  to  every  laundry  " 
stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Conmiittee  divided  : 

Ayes, 
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Ayes,  25. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  George  Kuasell. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Noes,  28. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Ikight. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fishef. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  William  Houlds  worth. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  liathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H,  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Young. 


Question,  That  the  remaining  words  of  Sub-section  (1)  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and 
negatived. 

Question  proposed,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  "laundry,"  to 
insert  the  words  "except  thdse  within  the  areas  of  Rural  District  Councils  in  which  more  than  two 

Eersons  are  employed  for  hire  and"— (Mr.  Walter  McLaren). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words 
e  there  inserted. 

Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  1, after  the  word  "laundry," 
to  insert  the  words  "  in  which  more  than  two  persons  are  employed  for  hire  and "  (Mr.  tValter 
McLaren), — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — ^put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  3,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  "  shall"  to  the  word  "  week  "  in  line  4,  and  in6ei*t  the  words  "  exclusive  of  meal  hours  and  absence 
from  work,  shall  not  exceed^  for  children,  ten  hours  ;  for  young  peraons,  twelve  hours ;  for  women, 
fourteen  hours,  in  any  consecutive  twenty-four  hours,  nor  a  total  for  children  of  thirty  hours,  for 
young  i)ersons  and  women  of  sixty  hours,  in  any  one  week  in  addition  to  such  overtime  as  may  be 
allowed  in  the  case  of  women  " — (Mr.  Gerald  5a//bttr).— Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment,  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  sixty,"  and  insert 
.the  words  "  forty-eight" — (Mr.  Archibald  Orove.) — Question  put,  That  the  word  "  sixty  "  stand  part 
of  the  proposed  Amendment. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  36. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Bums. 
Mr.  Byles. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Archibald  Grove.  ^ 
Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Randell, 
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Ayes — continued. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  BeuiamiD  Hinffley. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M*Laren. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Kankin. 

Mr.  Kathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  George  BuKsell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  W^hiteley. 

Mr.  Young. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  ^in  addition 
to  such  overtime  as  may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  women  ''—(Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question,  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word**  "  A  child"  to  the  word  "meal,"  in  line  7,  and  insert  the  words — "A  child  shall  not  be 
employed  continuously  for  more  than  three,  and  a  young  person  for  more  than  four,  hours  without 
an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour" — (Mr.  Archibald  Grate). — Question,  That  the  words  "  a  child  or 
young  person  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  in  line  5,  after  the  wonls  **  young 
person,"  to  insert  the  words'* or  woman" — (Mr.  Secretary  Jsr/uith). — Question,  That  the  words 
*'  or  woman  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  in  line  6,  to  leave  out 
the  word^  "three-quarters  of,"  and  insert  the  word  "half" — (Mr.  Chamberlain). — Question,  That 
the  words  "  three-quarters  of  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  word  "  half  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  in  line  8,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "Except,"  to  the  word  "institutions,"  in  line  9— (Mr.  Matthewfi)'. — Question,  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  projKJsed  Amendment, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  in  line  14,  to  leave 
out  from  the  word  "section ''  to  the  word  "  enactments,"  in  line  17,  and  insert  the  words  "so  far  as 
regards  sanitary  provisions,  safety,  accidents,  notice  of  occupation  c»E  a  factory  or  workshop,  powers 
of  inspectors,  fines  and  legal  proceedings,  the  Factory  Acts." — (Mr.  Gerald  Bn  If  our.) — Question, 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stnnd  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment,-- put,  and 
negatired. 

Question  proposed,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted  in  the  proposed  Amendment.-^ 
Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  alter  the  word  "accidents"  to  insert  the 
wcrds  "  the  anixing  of  notices  and  abstracts  and  the  matters  to  be  specified  in  such  notices  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  laundries  " — (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  %t  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  20th  June  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLEY  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxtop, 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  K.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Willia^l  Houlds worth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 


Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Si?  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Beushaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Clause  19. — Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the 'proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  after  the 
word  "proceedings,"  to  insert  the  words  "for  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  "—(Mr.  Matthews).— Qixeatioiif  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put^  and  agreed  to* 

Another  Amendment  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  "  and 
educacion  of  children,"— (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words,  as  aaueaded^  be  there  inserted  in  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  in  line  17,  to  leave 
out  from  the  word  "  laundry/'  to  the  word  "  workshop,"  in  line  18,  and  insert  the  words  "  in  which 
steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  laundry  process  were  a  factory,  and 
every  other  laundry  were  a  workshop  " — (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment, — put,  and  neffatived. 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  in  line  18,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "  but,"  to  the  end — (Mr.  Matthews). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment, — put,  and  neffatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  at  the  end,  to  add  the 
words — "(V.)  The  notice  to  be  affixed  in  each  laundry  shall  specify  the  period  of  employment  and 
the  times  for  meals,  but  the  period  and  times  so  specified  may  be  varied  before  the  beginning  of 
employment  on  any  day  "-—(Mn  SecretAvj  Asquith). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be 
added  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  in 
line  1,  after  the  word  "  laundry,*'  to  insert  the  words  "  in  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  laundry  {)rocess"-^Mr.  Reftshaw).—^iiaest\on  put,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 
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Ayes,  16. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbiay. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 


Noes,  34. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.'Rathbone. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr,  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  William  Williams. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham . 

Mr.  Young. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  added  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended, — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  at  the  end  to  add,  as  a 
new  sub-section,  the  words  :  "  (vi.)  Sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  the  Act  of  1891  shall  apply 
to  laundries  in  like  manner  as  to  factories  or  workshops" — (Mr.  W^vwrfAam).— Question  proposed. 
That  those  words  be  added  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  to 
leave  out  the  words  *•  seventeen  and  '* — (Mr.  McLaren). — Question  put,  That  the  words  *' seventeen 
and  "  stand  part  of  the  said  Amendment.  —The  Committee  divided  :  # 


Ayes,  27. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Kankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Noes,  22. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  U..Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  AKred  Hickman. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson, 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 
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Noes — continued. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Young. 


Ayes — continued. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  William  Williams. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Wyndham. 

Question,  That  the  words  :— "  (vi.)  Sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  the  Act  of  1891  shall 
apply  to  laundries  in  like  manner  as  to  factories  or  workshops"  be  added  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment^ as  amended, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  proposed.  That  the  proposed  words,  as  amended,  be  inserted  in  the  Clause. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  at  the  end  to  add  the  words  :  — 
"(vii.)  Section  twenty-seven  of  the  Act  of  1891  shall  apply  to  laundries  in  like  manner  as  to 
factories  or  workshops " —(Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there 
added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words,  as  amended,  be  inserted  in  the  Clause, — ^put^  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  11,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  from  the  word 
"  laundry,"  to  the  word  ''power,"  in  line  12 — {Sir  Charles  Ddke). — Question,  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  out  of  the  Clause, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  20,  to  leave  out  the  word  ^*  flooring,"  and  insert 
words  "floor  of  every  room  aad  of  every  drying  yard""     —     -■     - 
posed,  That  the  word  "  flooring  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


the  words  "  floor  of  every  room  aad  of  every  drying  yard  " — (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question  pro- 
"   ~        '  '«flo(   •-'-•-" 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  20,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  flooring  "  and  insert 
the  word  "floors" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  the  word  "flooring*'  stand  part  of 
the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  word  "  floors  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  21,  after  the  word  "freely  "  to  insert  the  words 
"and  gratings  shall  be  placed  over  Ihe  floors  of  the  washing  rooms" — (Mr.  Archibald  Orooe). — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  24,  after  Sub-section  (2),  to  insert  as  a  new 
sub-section  the  words — •*  (3)  The  Cotton  Cloth  Factories- Act,  1889,  shall  apply  to  every  laundry, 
with  such  modifications  of  the  schedule  with  respect  to  the  maximum  limits  of  humidity  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  order  made  in  accordance  with  Section  sixty-five  of  the  principal  Act  may 
direct" — (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  26,  after  the  word  **are,"  to  insert  the  words 
**  inmates  of  a  religious  institution  or"— (Mr.  Sexton). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  2bth  June  1895. 


MSMBBE8   PBB8BNT  : 
Mr.  Stuabt-Wobtlby  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Albert  Hiight. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles.' 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Ferffusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 


Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundelk. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Kathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  TQmlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  HavelocK  Wilson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Ooran). 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Clause  19. — Amendment  again  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  26,  after  the  word  "are,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  inmates  of  a  religious  institution  or  " — (Mr,  Sexton). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pas;e  7,  line  26,  after  the  word  *'  are,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  (s)  Inmates  of  any  prison,  reformatory,  or  industi-ial  school,  or  other  institution  for  the  time 
bemg  subject  to  inspection  under  any  Act  other  than  the  Factory  Acts;  or*' — (Mr.  Secretary 
Asquith). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words 
•*  (b)  Inmates  of  an  institution  conducted  in  good  faith  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  j  or  " — 
(Bdr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee 
divided  : 


Ayes,  38. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Woods, 


Mr. 
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Ayes — continued. 

Mr.  Eenriok. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Matthewg* 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mn  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  George  Ruseell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  T.  D.  8ulKvan. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  John  Wilaon. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  27,  at  the  end  of  the  sub-8ect](»],  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  in  which  occasional  employment  for  hire  is  given  to  not  more. than  two  persons  dVrelling 
elsewhere  "  (Mr.  Walter  M'Laren). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  27,  at  the  end  of  the  sub-section,  to  insert  the 
words  '•  or  in  whirh  not  more  than  two  persons  dwelling  elsewhere  are  employed  for  hire  " — (Mr. 
Johnson^Fergusint), — Question  pro]>osed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 


Amendment  propo:«ed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word 
the  word  "six" — (Mr.  Jesse    Co/Z/w^*). —Question  put,  That  the  word  "two' 
proposed  Amendment — The  Committee  divided  : 


^  two,"  and  insert 
stand  part  of  the 


Ayes,  33. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Bdxtoii. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing. 

»Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Groye^ 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferj^uson. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  John  Wilaon. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Noes,  18. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Albert  Bright. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 


349. 
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Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  •*  for  hire  " 
— (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour). — Question  put,  That  the  words  "for  hire"  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  18. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Brown.    • 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hingiey. 

Sir  William  Houlds worth. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Kenrick. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smithy 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Noes,  32. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


William  Allen. 

Asquith. 

Michael  Austin. 

Gerald  Balfour. 

Albert  Bright. 

Broadhurst. 
Mr.  John  Burns. 
Mr.  Burt 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  C banning. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Naoroji. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Mr.  Randell. 
Mr.  Rankin. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  George  Russell. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Tennant. 
Mr.  John  Wilson. 
Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  words,  as  amended,  be  there  inserted,--put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  28,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (4) — (Sir  Charles 
JDiMtf).— Question,  That   the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pait  of  the  Clause, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  19,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  20. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  31,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  of*  to  the 
word  "Act,*'  in  line  32— (Mr.  btoadhurst), — Question,  'Jhat  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  33,  after  the  word  "  sections,"  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  five  and  "—(Mr.  itfa«Aeir«).— Question,  That  the  words  ''  five  and "  stand  part  of  the 
Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  33,  after  the  words  "  eighty-two,"  to  insert  the 
words  "of  the  principal  Act"— (Mr.  jSroarfAMr*^).— Question,  That  the  words  "of  the  principal 
Act "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  lines  33  and  34,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  with  respect 
to  the  fencing  of  machinery  " — (Mr.  Secretary  -^^jmiYA).— Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

An  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  Ipage  7,  line  35,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  insert  the 
words  "  (ii.)  The  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  with  respect  to  accidents" — (Mr.  Secretary 
Asquith). — Question,  that  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  37,  after  the  words  "  sixty -eight,''  to  insert  the 
words"  of  the  principal  Act" — (Mr.  Broadhurst). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  after  line  37,  after  the  word  "  Inspectors,"  to  insert 
the  words  "  (iv.)  Sections  8  to  12  of  the  Act  of  1891,  with  respect  to  special  rules  for  dangerous 
employments  " — (Mr.  Broadhurst). — Questipn,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  38,  after  the  word  "  Act,"  to  insert  the  words 
**  with  respect  to  the  power  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  make  an  order  as  to  dangerous 
machines,  plant,  and  gear,  and  '* — (Mr.  Broadhurst). ^Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, 
— put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  lines  38  and  39,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  register 
of  accidents  and  the  fornnal  investigation  of  accidents."  and  insert  the  words  **  the  power  to  make 
orders  as  to  dangerous  machines  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question^  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  7,  line  41,  after  the  word  **  warehouse,"  to  insert  the 
words  **  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  process  of  loading  or  unloading,  every  vessel  which  is  lying 
alongside  of  a  wharf  or  quay  ** — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  13. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Oerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

S'r  Benjamin  Hingley. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sideboitom. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 


Ayes,  29. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  C  banning. 

Mr,  Cohen. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

^ir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Mr.  Johnson -Ferguson. 

Mr.  Keurick. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanho|>e. 

Mr.  Tennant.^ 

Mr.  John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  8,  to  leave  out  the  word  "occupier,"  and  insert 
the  words  *' person  having  the  actual  use  or  occupation" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question, 
That  the  word  "  occupier"'  stand  part  of  the  Clause^— put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  9,  after  the  word  *'  warehouse,"  to  insert  the  words 
•'or  of  any  premises  within  the  same  or  forming  part  thereof" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  9,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  after  the 
word  **thereof,''  to  insert  the  words  *' and  the  master  of  a  vessel  '—(Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — 
Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  29. 

Mr.  William  Allen. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Sydney  Birxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Noes,  9. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Renshaw, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 


349. 
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Ayes — continued. 

Mr.  Gourlcy. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndhara. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday^  27 tk  June  \%9h. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 


Mr.  St  0  ART- Wort  LEY  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Air.  Broadhiirst. 

Mr.  John  Bums. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Bvles. 

Mr.  Cnanning. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jeese  Collings. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 

Sir  -lames  Joicey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Matthews. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Colonel  ^underson. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whitely. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Govan). 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Young. 


Amendment  proposed)  in  page  8,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  clause  to  add  the  words — "  (2.)  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  notice  of  accidents  and  the  formal  investigation  of  accidents 
shall  have  effect  as  if— (a.)  Any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height,  and  which  is  being 
constructed  or  repaired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding  ;  and  (b.)  Any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in 
height,  and  in  which  more  than  20  persons  not  being  domestic  servants,  are  employed  for  wages  ; 
were  included  in  the  word  •  factory,'  and  as  if,  in  the  first  case,  the  employer  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  such  construction  or  repair,  and,  in  the  second  case,  the  occupier  of  the  building,  were  the  occu- 
pier  of  a  factory  ' — (Mr.  Secretary  J^ywiVA). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — ^put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  as  amended,  to  add  the  words— 
*'(3.)  Where  any  complaint  is  made  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  any 
contravention  of  the  Factory  Acts  on  any  ship  the  court  may,  either  immediately  or  at  any 
subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  issue  an  order  directed  to  any  oflScer  of  customs  or  other  oflScer 
named  by  the  court,  requiring  him  to  detain  the  ship  until  the  owner,  master,  or  consignee  of  the 
ship  has  given  security  to  be  approved  by  the  court  in  respect  of  any  penalty  and  costs  to  which  the 
owner,  master,  or  consignee  may  be  or  become  liable — (4.)  In  this  section  the  words  *ship'  and 
*  mai'ter'  have  the  snme  meaning  as  in  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  "—(Mr.  Broadhurst). — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  as  amended,  to  add  the  words — 
^^  Provided  also,  that  in  any  arbitration  which  maj  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  interference  (if  any)  with  working  or  traffic  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  special  rules  or  measures  made  under  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  1891/' — (Mr.  Johnson^ 
Ferguson). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  20,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  2). — Amendment  proposed  in  page  8,  line  13,  after  the  word  "persons,"  to  insert  the 
words  "paying  individually  an  annual  rent  not  exceeding  200/.  " — (Mr.  Philip  Stanhope). — Question 
proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  37,  after  the  word  "  purpose,'*  to  insert  the 
words  "but  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  machinerv  as  is  supplied  by  the  occupier." — 
(Mr.  Whiteleg).^ Qaestion  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  26,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (c) — (Mr. 
Matthews). — Question  proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  27,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  insert  the 
words  **save  as  hereafter  provided."— ( Mr.  Secretary  Asqidth). — Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted,—  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  37,  after  the  word  *^and,"  to  insert  the  words 
**  except  in  textile  factories  and  " — (Mr.  Secretary  ils^urM;.  — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pages  8 — 9,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (2)  and  insert  the 
words  "  (2)  Where  different  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  same  tenement  factory  the  obli^tions 
to  affix  tne  notice  required  by  Section  nineteen  of  the  principal  Act  shall  be  on  the  occupier  and 
not  on  the  owner" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  9,  line  20,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  as  a  new 
Subnsection,  the  words — "  (7)  Where  the  tenant  of  a  building  sublets  the  whole  or  a  part  in  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  the  building  a  tenement  factory,  he,  for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  considered  the  owner." — (Mr.  t/i^An«on-Feryiwi>n).— Question  proposed,  That 
those  words  be  there  added. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pase  9,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  4io  add  as  a  new  Sub- 
Hcction,  the  words — "  (7)  This  Section  snail  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  occupier  paying  a  rent  in 
excess  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith).—  Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  added,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  21,  as  amended/stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  22. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  9,  line  33,  after  the  word  "  boiler-house,"  to  insert 
the  words  "  and  that  the  driving-shaft  on  each  floor  shall  be  provided  with  friction  or  other  suitable 
coupling,  by  means  of  which  the  shaft  of  each  room  may  be  immediately  stopped  " — (Sir  Charles 
Dilke). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  9,  line  39,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
as  a  new  sub-section — "  (6)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  textile  factory  "—-(Mr.  Whiteley).-^ 
Questiou,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  ana  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  9,  line  41,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  similar  "— ( Sir  Charles  Dilke). 
— Question,  That  Clause  22,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  23,  agreed  to. 

Clause  24. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10,  line  5,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  (2) — (Mr. 
TF^i^f^).— Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and 
negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  13,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words  — 
"  Provided  always  that  when  tne  premises  are  not  insanitary  in  themselves,  but  only  insanitary  as 
a  bakehouse,  the  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  tne  rent  payable  the  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  necessary  alterations  in  cases  where  the  owner  has  let  the  premises  as  a 
bakehouse''— (Mr.  Webster). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  as  a  new  sub- 
lection  the  words : — "  (3)  A  place  under  ground  shall  not  be  used  as  a  bakehouse  unless  it  is  so 
used  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  if  any  place  is  so  used  in  contravention  of  this  Act  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  workshop  not  kept  in  coniormity  with  the  principal  Act."— (Mr.  Secretary 
Asquith). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Question,  That  Clause  24,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agrted  to. 

Clause  25. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10,  line  16,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  tinning  or  ** 
— (^iT  Alfred  /^/cAma/?).— Question  proposed.  That  the  words  •*  tinning  or"  stand  part  of  the 
Clause. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  25  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  26.  —Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10,  line  23,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  all  or  any 
classes  of  persons,"  and  insert  tne  words  "  any  woman,  young  person,  or  child  " — (Mr.  Renshaw\'^ 
Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stanJ  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  6. 

Sir  James  Fei^usson. 

Sir  James  Joicey. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Sidebottom. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 


Ayes,  27. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Sir  William  Houldswortb. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson.  | 

Mr.  Young. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  the  Committee  do  now  adjourn — (Mr.  Matthews). — 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  Committee,  at  its  rising  to-day,  do  adjourn  till 
to-morrow — ( M  r.  Wehster).  —  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  Committee,  at  its  rising  to-day,  do  adjburu  till  Monday 
next  at  eleven  o'clock — (Mr.  Asquith)^ — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10,  line  26,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
— **  Provided  that  any  special  rules  or  requirements  under  this  section  which  relate  to  the 
em^yment  or  period  of  employment  of  adult  workers  shall  be  laid  for  40  days  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  before  coming  into  operation  "—(Mr.  Qerald  Balfour). — Question,  That  those  words 
be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pa^e  10,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  as  amended,  to  add  the 
words — "(2)  Sections  eight  to  twelve  of  the  Act  of  1891  are  hereby  declared  to  extend  to 
workshops  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman 
therein" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,  That  tnose  words  be  there  added, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  27—28,  agreed  tc. 

Clause  29. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 1,  line  22,  after  the  word  "  produced,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  by  steaming  or  other  mechanical  applmnces  " — (Mr.  Whiteley). — Question,  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  after  the  word  ' 
*^  appliances  "  to  insert  the  words  *•  and  which  is  not  for  the  time  being  subject  to  special  rules  under 
Section  8  of  the  Act  of  1891" — (Mr.  Secretary  Asquith). — Question,   That  those  words  be  there 
inserted, — put,  and  agreed^. 

Question^ 
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Question  put.  That  Clause  20,  as  anaended,  stand  pail  of  the  Bill — The  Conunittee 'divided  i 


Ayes,  20. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  John  Uiu-ns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Byles. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  John  Gopst. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Sir  James  Joioey. 

Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Whitele;^- 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Oovan). 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 


Noes,  .5. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  TomlinsoD. 


Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Monday,  Ut  July  1895. 


MEMBSRS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLBY  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Michael  Austin. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Sir  John  Barran. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Burns. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Johnson-Ferguson. 


Sir  Joseph  Leigh. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Nlioroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  RandelL 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Mr.  George  Russell. 

Colonel  Saunderson. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Philip  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (  Oovan), 

Mr.  Wyndham. 


Clause  30. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  lines  30  and  31,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  in 
which  the  business  of  making  wearing  apparel  is  carried  on'* — (Mr.  Ha^es  Fisher), — Question, 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  line  31,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  temperature 
of,"  and  to  insert  the  words ''  adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  for  seouring  a  reasonable  temperature 
in ''—(Mr.  (*^raW /?a{^ittr)^— Question,  That  the  words  "the  temperature  of"  stand  part  of  the 
Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  after  the  word  **  securing,"  to  insert  the 
words  **and  maintaining"— (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,—- 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

349.  Q  2  Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed   to  the  proposed   Amendment,  as  amended^  after  the  word 

"temperature,"  to  insert  the  words  "and  adequate  means  of  ventilation" — (Sir  Charles  Dilke). 

Question  proposed^  That  the  words  "  and  adequate  means  of  ventilation  "  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  hy  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words,  as  amended,  be  inserted  in  the  Clause, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  line  32,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  business '^ 
to  the  end  of  the  sub-section" — (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour). — Question  proposed.  That  the  word& 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  lines  32  and  33,  after  the  word  "  employed,"  to 
leave  out  the  words  "  in  that  business  snail  be  kept  up  to  not  less  than  60  degrees  Fahrenheit " — 
(Mr.  Gerald  Balfour). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — 
put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  paee  11,  line  33,  after  the  word  "  eraiployed,"  to  insert  the 
words  "by  means  not  injurious  to  health  ' — (Sir  Charles  Dilke). — Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  inseited, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  Clause  30,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreetl  to. 

Clause  31,  agreed  to. 

Clause  32. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  lines  41  and42,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  shall "' 

to  the  words  "to  the,"  and  insert  the  words  "upon  the  request  of" — (Mr.  Whiteley). Question 

proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page-11,  line  42,  to  leave  out  the  words  "twenty-first  day 
of  January,"  and  insert  the  words  "  first  day  of  March"— (Mr.  Mowbray). — (Question,  That  the 
words  *'  twenty-first  day  of  January  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  neyatived. 

Question,  That  the  words  **  first  day  of  March  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  12,  line  3,  after  the  word  "the,"  to  insert  the  word 
"average" — (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton). — Question  proposed.  That  the  word  "average"  be  there 
inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pa^  12,  line  3,  after  the  word  "persons,"  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  who  are"— (Mr. -^jrywiYA). — Question  proposed,  That  the  words  "who  are  "stand  part  of 
the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  12,  line  3,  after  the  word  '^persons,"  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  who  are  ordinarily  *  — (Sir  John  (jorjpf).— Question,  That  the  words  "  who  are  ordinarily  " 
stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  Clause  32,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  33. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  12,  line  8,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  In  every  place  " 
— (Mr.  Uenshaw).—  Question  proposed.  That  the  words  "  In  every  place  "  stand  part  of  the  C!lause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  33  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  34.— Amendment  proposed,  in  pace  12,  line  24,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  "  to  the  end  of  the  sub-section,  and  insert  the  words  "  *  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning'  shall  be  inserted  the  words  *or  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning '  "—(Sir  Charles 
Dilke). — Question  proposed,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  34  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  35. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  13,  line  4,  after  the  word  "section,"  to  add  the 
words  "  except  in  the  case  of  silk  manufacture,  whether  carried  on  in  factories  or  worksliops  " — 
(Mr,  fF//tYe%).— Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  35  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  30  stand  part  of  the  Bill,— put,  and  negatived. 

Clause 
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Clause  37. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  13,  line  26,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  two,**  and 
insert  the  word  "  one  "—(Sir  Alfred  HtcAwuin).— Question  proposed,  That  the  word  "  two  "  stand 
part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  Clause  37  stand  part  of  the  Bill,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  38.— Amendment  proposed,  in  page  13,  line  28,  after  the  word  "factory,"  to  insert  the 
words  *'  or  textile  workshop" — (Sir  Charles  Dilhe). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  13,  line  34,  to  leave  out  paragraph  (a),  and  insert  the 
^ords — "  (a)  The  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  weaver 
shall  be  furnished  to  him  in  writing  at  the  time  when  the  work  is  given  out  to  hun,  and  shall  also 
be  exhibited  on  a  placard  not  contamiug  any  other  matter  and  posted  in  a  position  where  it  is  easily 
legible ;  and  the  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  worker 
other  than  a  weaver  shall  be  furnished  to  him  in  writing  at  the  time  when  the  work  is  given  out  to 
him  :  Provided  that  if  tlie  same  particulars  are  applicable  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  of  the 
workers  in  one  room,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  them  in  that  room  on  a  placard  not  containing 
any  other  matter  and  posted  in  a  position  where  it  is  easily  legible  " — (Sir  Charles  pilhe), — Question 
proposed.  That  the  words  *^  the  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  be  done 
by  each  worker  shall  be  furnished  to  him  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  13,  line  34,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  insert  the  words — 

**  The  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  •  be  done  by  each  weaver  in  the 
worsted  and  woollen  other  than  the  hosiery  trades  shall  be  furnished  to  him  m  writing  at  the  time 
when  the  work  is  given  out  to  him,  and  shall  also  be  exhibited  on  a  placard  not  containing  any  other 
matter,  and  posted  in  a  position  where  it  is  easily  legible  and  "—(Sir  Charles  Dilhe). — Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14,  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  ^^  unless  "  to  the 
word  "  section,"  in  line  7— (Sir  Charles  Dilke).^  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Clause, — ^put,  and  negatived.  * 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pa^e  14,  afler  paragraph  (c),  to  insert  as  a  new  paragraph  (d>^. 
the  words — ^^  (d)  Where  an  automatic  indicator  is  used  for  ascertaining  work,  such  indicator  shall 
have  marked  upon  its  case  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  wheel  and  the  diameter  of  the  drivinff^ 
roller,  but,  in  the  case  of  spinning  machines  with  traversing  carriages,  the  number  of  spindles  ana 
the  length  of  the  stretch  in  such  machines  shall  be  so  marked  in  substitution  for  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  roller" — (Mr.  Whitehy). — Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  add  as  a  new  paragraph  the 
words — "  (e)  Where  such  particulars  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  worker  as  affect  the  amount 
of  wages  payable  to  him  are  ascertained  by  an  automatic  indicator,  and  a  placard  containing  the 
particulars  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  is  exhibited  in  each  room  in  pursuance  oi  an  agreement  between 
employers  and  workmen,  and  in  conformity  with  **— (Mr.  AsquitK). — Question,  That  the  proposed 
words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14,  line  26,  at  end  of  Clause  to  add  the  words — "  (6.)  The 
Secretary  of  State,  on  being  satisfied  by  the  report  of  an  inspector  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  applicable  to  any  class  of  non-textile  factories,  or  to  any  class  of  workshops,  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  by  order  made  in  accordance  with  section  sixty-five  of  the  principal  Act,  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  any  such  class,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  in  his  opinion  be 
necessary  for  adapting  those  provisions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case " — (Mr.  AsquHh).-^ 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  38,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  39. — An  Amendment  made. — Question,  That  Clause  39,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  40. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14,  line  42,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  before  ** 
to  the  word  "  year,"  in  line  43,  and  insert  the  words  "  the  third  day  of  each  month"— (Sir  Charles 
jDt/A^).— Question  proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14,  lines  42 — 43,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  twenty-first 

day  of  January,"  and  insert  the  words  '*  first  day  of  March" — (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton). Question 

That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause,— put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 
349.  G  3  Another 
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^-^  Another  Amendment  made— Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14,  line  44,  after  the 
word  *•  insjiector,"  to  insert  the  words  *'  and  to  the  sanitary  authority  " — (Sir  CAarles  Dilke). — 
Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  made. — Question,  That  Clause  40,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Clause  41,  agreed  to. 

Clause  42. — An  Amendment  made.  Question,  That  Clause  42,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
BiU, — put,  and  agreed  to* 

Clause  43,  agreed  to. 

Clause  44. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  15,  line  32,  to  leave  out  the  words  "the  Factory 
Acts,"  and  insert  the  words  "  this  section  " — (Mr.  Asquith). — Question,  That  the  words  "  the 
Factory  Acts  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  words  *'  this  section  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  15,  line  37,  at  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words — 
''(3.)  Such  fees  shall,  where  the  examination  is  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  where  the  examination  is  m  pursuance  of  special  rules  be  paid  by  the 
occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  " — (Mr.  Asquifh). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added^ 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  Clause  44,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  45 — 46,  agreed  to. 

Clause  47. — An  Amendment  made.  Question,  That  Clause  47,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  48 — 52,  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  ^Competency  of  defendant  to  give  evidence),  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and 
-second  time,  as  follows  : — *'  A  person  charged  with  an  offence  under  the  Factory  Acts  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  tender  himself  to  be  examined  on  his  own  behalf,  and  thereupon  he  may  s:iye  evidence  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  and  consequences  as  any  other  witness  ** — (Mr.  Asquith). — 
Question,  That  the  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  New  Clause  (Provision  as  to,  arbitration  on  special  rules),  brought  up,  and  read  the 
first  time,  as  follows: — "  (1.)  An  application  to  refer  under  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1891  a 
diflTerence  as  to  a  notice  by  a  sanitary  authority  or  by  the  London  County  Council  must  be  made 
irithin  one  month  after  the  time  when  the  difference  arises.  (2.)  Where  such  a  difference  is 
referred  to  arbitration  the  notice  of  the  sanitary  authority  or  council  shall  be  discharged,  amended, 
or  confirmed  in  accordance  with  the  award  on  the  arbitration." — (Mr.  Asquith). — Question,  That 
the  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  New  Clause  (Power  to  treat  separate  branches  as  separate  factories),  brought  up,  and 
read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— **  The  Secretary  of  State  may  by  order  made  in  accordance  with 
Section  65  of  the  principal  Act  direct,  with  respect  to  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops,  that 
different  branches  or  departments  of  work  carried  on  in  the  same  factory  or  workshop  ^hall,  for  all 
or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  Acts,  be  treated  as  if  they  were  different  factories  or 
workshops  " — (Mr.  Asquith). — New  Clause  read  a  second  time. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  New  Clause,  line  4,  after  the  word  **  Acts,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  except  so  far  as  those  Acts  relate  to  the  period  of  employment  in  a  factory  or  workshop  '* 
^Sir  Charles  i>itttf).— Question  proposed.  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  the  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  (Publication  of  Orders),  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second  time,  as 
follows  : — "  Every  order  made  in  accordance  with  Section  65  of  the  principal  Act  shall  he  published 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  best  adapted  for  the  information  of  all  persons 
interested  "-  (Mr.  ilsywiM).— Question,  That  the  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  New  Clause  (Provisions  relating  to  bedrooms  in  the  same  building  with  factories  or 
workshops,  or  used  in  connection  with  them),  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second  time,  as 
follows  : — "  (K)  Where  a  room  in  the  same  building  with  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  a  room  which  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  to  which  or  over  which  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  or  workshop  has  the  right  of  access  or  control,  is  used  as  a  bedroom  by  women,  female 
young  persons,  or  children  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  the  law  relating  to  overcrowding 
shall  (notwithstanding  anything  in  Section  93  of  the  principal  Act)  apply  to  the  room  while  so 
used  as  if  it  was  part  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  as  if  work  was  carried  on  therein.  (2.)  Where 
a  female  inspector  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  room  is  so  used,  she  may  enter, 
inspect,  and  examine  the  room  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  and  night,  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  power  to  do  so  under  Section  68  of  the  principal  Act.  (3.)  Where  a  female  inspector  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  bedroom  in  the  same  building  with  a  factorv  or  workshop,  or  a 
bedroom  which  is  used  in  connection  with  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  to  which  or  over  which  the 
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occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  has  the  right  of  access  or  control,  is  used  as  a  workshop,  and 
that  any  woman,  or  female  young  person,  or  child  is  employed  therein,  she  may  enter,  inspect,  and 
examine  the  bedroom  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  and  night,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  power 
to  do  so  under  Section  68  of  the  principal  Act.  (4.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
^female  inspector'  shall  include  any  female  officer  of  a  sanitary  authority  who  has  power  to  enter 
and  inspect  workshops.  (5.)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  empower  any  male  inspector,  or  any  male 
officer  of  a  sanitary  authority,  to  enter  any  room  to  which  this  section  applies' — (Sir  Charles 
Dilke). — Question  proposed.  That  the  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

New  Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  New  Clause  (Registers  of  children  and  ^oung  persons  made  compulsory  in  certain 
workshops),  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second  tune,  as  follows  : — "  Section  77  of  the  principal 
Act,  which  requires  registers  to  be  kept  of  children  and  young  persons,  shall  apply  to  all  workshops 
to  which  Section  53  of  the  principal  Act  applies" — (Sir  Charles  ZW/A^).— Question,  That  the  Clause 
be  added  to  the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  New  Clause  (^ Amendment  of  Part  6  of  Schedule  3  of  the  principal  Act),  brought  up, 
and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  : — "  Part  6  of  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  principal  Act  shafi, 
Bubject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  13  of  this  Act,  be  read  and  construed  as  if  there  were  added 
thereto,  at  the  end,  the  words  *  (e)  Wrought  iron  tube  works  and  rolling  mills  '"—(Mr.  Tomlinson). 
— Question,  That  this  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill, — put,  and  negatived. 

Schedule  I. — Amendments  made.— Question,  That  Schedule  I.,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Schedule  2,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  3. — An  Amendment  made. — Question,  That  Schedule  3,  as  amended,  §tand  part  of 
the  Bill, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 

[Conunittee  rose  at  half-past  Two  o'clock. 
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Ordered, — [Monday,  11th  March  1895]  : — That  all  Standing  Committees  have  leave  to 
print,  and  circulate  with  the  Votes,  the  Minutes  of  their  Proceedings,  and  any  amended  clauses 
of  Bills  committed  to  them. 

Ordered, — [Thursday,  23rd  May  1895J : — That,  in  addition  to  the  two  Standing 
Committees  appointed  under  Standing  Order  No.  47,  a  Standing  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  all  Bills  introduced  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  relating  exclusively 
to  Scotland,  which  may,  by  Order  of  the  House,  be  committed  to  them,  and  that  the  provisions 
of  Standing  Order  No.  47  shall  apply  to  the  said  Standing  Committee. 

That  the  said  Standing  Committee  do  consist  of  all  the  Members  repreBenting 
Scottish  constituencies,  together  with  Twenty  other  Members  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  who  shall  have  regard  in  such  appointment  to  the  approximation  of 
the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Committee  to  that  of  the  whole  House,  and  who  snail  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  discharge  the  Members  so  nominated  by^hem,  and  to  appoint  others  in 
substitution  of  those  discharged. 

That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  49  and  50  do  apply  to  the  said  Standing  Committee. 

[Tuesday,  2Sth  May  1895]  : — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection ; 
That  they  had  added  to  the  Standing  Committee  (Scotland)  the  following  Twenty  Members  : — 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  Commander  Bethell,  Mr.  Cayzer,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple, 
Major  Darwin,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  William  Houldsworth, 
Mr.  Jebb,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  Mr.  James  William  Lowther,  Sir  William  Pearce,  Mr. 
Power,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  Scott  Montagu,  and  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby. 

[Thursday,  50th  May  1895]  : — Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan  reported  from  the  Chairmen's 
Panel ;  That  they  had  appointed  Mr.  Stansf eld  to  act  as  Chairman  for  the  consideration  of 
Bills  committed  to  the  Standing  Committee  (Scotland). 

Ordered, — [Monday,  11th  June  1895]  :— That  the  Fatal  Accidents  Inquiry  (Scotland) 
Bill  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  (Scotland). 
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REPORT. 


THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  (SCOTJAND),  to  whom  the  Fatal  Accidents 

Inquiry  (Scotland)   Bill  was  referred  ; Have  gone  through  the  same,  and 

made  Amendments  theremito. 


24  June  1895. 
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PBOCBBDINQS  OF  THB  STANDIKG  COMMITTEE  (SCOTLAND) 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTER 


Tuesday,  18M  June  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  James  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Ansiruther. 

Mr.  Asher. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Birrell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crombie. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Major  Darwin. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Captain  Hope. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  W.  Jacks. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 


Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane* 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr  Lewis  M'lver. 

Mr.  John  M'Leod. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Herbert  MaxwelL 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw-Stewart. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Thorbum. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  R.  Wallace. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn. 

Mr.  Weir. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  W.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  J.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Lanark). 


Motion  made  and  Question  proposed,  That   the   Committee  do   meet  on   Mondays  [and 
Fridays — (Sir  J.  Fergusson), 

Whereupon  motion  made  and  Question  put,  That  this  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Friday — 
^Mr.  Hozier). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayen,  17. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford, 


Noes,  28. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Mr.  Birrell. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  James  Campbell. 


Mr. 
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Ayes — continued. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 
Major  Darwin, 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Captain  Hope. 
Mr.  Hozier. 
Mr.  Jacks. 
Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 
Mr.  Seton-Karr. 
Captain  Sinclair. 


Original  Question  again  proposed. 


Noes — continued. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Seymour  Keay. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Sir  Donald  Macf arlane. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Mr.  Thorburn. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Lanark). 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  Mondays/'  and  insert  the  word  "  Tuesdays ' 
— (Mr.  Buchanan). — Question  put.  That  the  word  "  Mondays  "  stand  part  of  the  Question.— 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  26. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Birrell. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Jacks. 

Mr.  Seymour  Keay. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyel). 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Mr.  Thorburn. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 


Noes,  23. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  James  Campbell. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Major  Darwin. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Captain  Hope. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  M'Leod. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr. 

Captain  Sinclair 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby^ 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Lanark). 


Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  do  meet  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  at  a  convenient  opportunity  during  the  sitting  "—(Mr.  Parker  Smith.) — The 
Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  20. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 


Noes,  25. 

Mr.  Baird. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Birrell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Caldwell. 
Mr.  James  Campbell. 
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Ayes — continued. 

Sir  James  Fergusson, 

Mr.  Jacks 

Sir  Donald  Macf arlane. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Mr.  Thorburn. 

Sir  Georffe  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Lord  WiUoughby  de  Eresby. 


Noea^'-continued. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Major  Darwin. 

Captain  Hope. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  Seymour  Keay. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  M'lver. 

Mr.  M'Leod. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Lanark). 


Clause  1,  agreed  to. 


Clause  2. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "  death,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  from  accident " — (Sir  James  Ferguaaon). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Thorburn. 

Lord  WiUoughby  de  Eresby. 


Noes,  44. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Asher. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Birrell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  James  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crombie. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Major  Darwin. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Captain  Hope. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  Jacks. 

Mr.  Seymour  Keay. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  M*Iver. 

Mr.  M*Leod. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw-Stewart. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn. 

Mr.  O.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Lanark). 


Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "  persons,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  whether  employers  or  employed." — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
pnt,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  8,  to  leave  out  the  words  '*  engaged  in," 
and  insert  the  words  "  from  accident  occurring  in  the  course  of  " — (Mr.  Maxwell). — Question 
put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 
Mr.  Jacks. 
Mr.  Maxwell. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 
Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 


Ayes,  18. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Asher. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  M'Leod. 

Mr,  Paul. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Lanark).  I 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  8,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  industrial " — 
(Mr.  Maxwell). — Question  proposed.  That  the  word  "  industrial "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  9,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  from,"  and  insert 
the  words  ''  due  or  reasonably  believed  to  be  due  to" — (Major  Darwin). — Question,  That  the 
word  "  from  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the 
words  "  Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which  an  inquiry  is  competent 
under  the  Railways  Regulation  Act,  1871,  the  Goal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  the  Boiler 
Explosions  Acts,  1882  and  1890,  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1891,  or  the  Notice  of 
Accidents  Act,  1894  " — (Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there 
added. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  2Ut  June  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  James  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Baillie. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  v 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Dr.  Clark. 


Sir  Donald  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  Lewis  M'lver. 

Mr.  John  M*Leod. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Andrew  Graham  Murray. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Sir  W.  Pearce. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 
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Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Cameron  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crombie. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cross. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Major  Darwin. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  Jacks. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw-Stewart. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Thorbnrn. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wason. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Lanark). 


Clause  2. — Question  again  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add 
the  words  "  Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which  an.inquiry  is  competent 
under  the  Railways  Regulation  Act,  1871,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  the  Boiler 
Explosions  Acts,  1882  and  1890,  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Aci,  1891,  or  the  Notice  of 
Accidents  Act,  1894  " — (Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  added. 
— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  15. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Baillie. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Mr.  James  Campbell. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Andrew  Graham  Murray. 

Sir  William  Pearce. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Shaw-Stewart. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Mr.  Thorburn. 


Noes,  34. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Cameron  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crombie. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Jacks. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  M'lver 

Mr.  M'Leod. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Wason. 

Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Lanark). 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the 
words  "  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  case  of  death  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  determined  by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  any  person  '* — 
(Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  added. — Amendment,  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 


Clause  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Clause 
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Clause  3.— Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  13,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  so  soon  " 
to  the  word  "  forthwith,"  in  line  15,  and  insert  the  words  "  As  soon  a^  possible  after  receiving 
information  thereof  report  to  the  Crown  agent  the  circumstances  of  the  case  for  the  information 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  shall  thereupon  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  in  which  a  public 
inquiry  ought  to  be  held,  and  cause  the  procurator  fiscal  to  be  instructed  accordingly. 

X.  i/m*^  7J^^  procurator  fiscal,  on  receiving  instructions  that  a  public  inquiry  is  to  be  held, 
shall  —(Sir  Charles  Pearson),— Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Mr.  James  Campbell. 

Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Murray. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Mr.  Thorburn. 


Ayes,  33. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Baillie. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Mr.  Cameron  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  M'lver. 

Mr.  M'Leod. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Sir  George  Trovelyan. 

Mr.  Wason. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Lanark). 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1.  line  17,  after  the  word  **  accident,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  and  shall  also  furnish  to  the  sherifl*  clerk,  so  far  as  possible,  by  letter  posted  or 
delivered,  information  as  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wife  or  husband,  or  of  the  nearest 
known  relative,  and  of  the  employer,  if  any,  of  each  person  who  has  lost  his  or  her  life  in  the 
accident*' — (Mr.  William  Whitelaw), — Question,  That  those  wotdsbe  there  inserted, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4. — Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  11,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  In  "  to  the 
word  "district"  in  line  15,  and  insert  the  words  "In  any  case  in  which  it  is  competent  for 
any  official  or  department  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  cause  public  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  accident  under  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  force  for  the 
time  being,  then  such  intimation  shall  also  be  made  to  such  official  or  department" — (Mr. 
Parker  Smith). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — 
put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — ^puu,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  *'  them,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  In  the  event  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  being  satisfied  that  the  sheriff  of  any  county 
will  be  habitually  unable,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  official  duty,  to  hold  inquiries  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  may  appoint  a  competent  person,  who  shall  possess  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  office  of  sheriff-substitute,  to  hold  all  such  inquiries  in  the  said 
countv  in  his  stead,  and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  sheriff  under 
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this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  such  inquiries  " — (Mr,  William  TTAi^eiati;).— Question  proposed, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word  "  duty,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  other  cause  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall  hold  to  be  sufficient " — (The 
Lord  Advocate). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  26,  after  the  word  **  inquiry  "  to  insert  the 
words  :  "  Where  any  sheriff,  or  his  substitute,  holds  or  is  about  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  this  Act, 
and  makes  a  written  request  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  this  behalf,  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  may  appoint  an  inspector,  or  some  person  possessing  special  knowledge,  to  assist  in 
holding  such  inquiry,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall  act  as  the  assessor  of  the  sheriff  or  his 
substitute"  —  (Mr.  William  Whitelaw.)  —  Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  27,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "The 
inquiry  "  to  the  word  "  day  "  in  line  31. — Question  put,  That  the  words  '•  The  inquiry  shall  be 
by  the  sheriff  and  a  jury  and  the  sheriff  clerk  shall  cite,"  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  41. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Baillie. 

Mr.  Beith. 

Mr.  Birkmyre. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Sir  James  Carmichael. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Cameron  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crombie. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cross. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Major  Darwin. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Jacks. 

Sir  John  Kinloch. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Sir  Leonard  Lyell. 

Mr.  M*Ewan. 

Mr.  M*Leod 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Provand. 

Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 

Captain  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wason. 

Mr.  Q.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Lanark). 


Noes,  13. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Baird. 

Mr.  James  Campbell. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Murray. 

Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

hir.  Renshaw. 

Mr.  Shaw-Stewart. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Thorbum. 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Mmday,  2Ath  June  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  James  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Advocate. 
Mr.  Attorney-General. 
Commander  Bethell. 


Mr.  M'Ewan. 
Mr.  Lewis  M'lver. 
Mr.  John  M'Leod. 


Mr.  Birkmyre.  j  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  j  Mr.  Andrew  Graham  Murray. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Paul. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron.  i  Sir  Charles  Pearson. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell.  Mr.  Provand. 

Sir  James  Carmichael.  \  Mr.  Renshaw. 


Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple 


I 


Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Robertson. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 


Mr.  Dalziel.  '  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 


Major  Darwin. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Sir  James  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Haldane. 

Captain  Hope. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  W.  Jacks. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane. 


Mr.  Harry  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker  Smith. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr  Wason. 

Sir  William  Wedderbum. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  W.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  J.  Shiress  Will. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Lanark). 


it 


Clause  4. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  28,  to  leave  out  the  word 
seven,"  and  insert  the  word  "ten"— (Mr.  William  Whitelaw). — Question,  That  the  word 
seven"  stand  part  of  the  clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  word  "  ten  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  28,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  three,"  and 
insert  the  word  "  five  " — (Mr.  William  Whitelaw). — Question,  That  the  word  "  three  "  stand 
part  of  the  clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  word  "  five  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  42,  after  the  word  "Jury,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  Provided  that  in  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  a  person  under  tnis  Act,  neither  the 
employer  or  employers  of  such  person,  nor  any  person  or  persons  engaged  under  the  same 
employers  as  such  person,  shall  be  jurors" — (Mr.  William  Whitelaw). — Question,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "  evidence,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  speeches  of  any  of  the  procurators-fiscal  or  othei  parties  appearing  at  the  inquiry  in 
terms  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  " — (Mr.  Maxwell). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "  evidence,"  to  insert  the 
words  "and  the  persons  appearing  thereon  if  they  so  desire" — (The  Lord  Advocate). — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  ayreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  words  "  where  the,"  to  insert  the 
words  "accident  and  the" — {^\v  Charles  Pearson). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  7,  after  the  word  "  of,"  to  insert  the  wprds 
"  two-thirds  of  its  number  at  any  time  after  it  has  been  enclosed,  or  by  a  majority  of  " — 
(Mr.  William  Whitelaw).  —  Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — ■ 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  9,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  each 
juror,"  to  the  word  "juror,"  line  11 — (Mr.  Maxwell). — Question  proposed.  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  st^nd  part  of  the  clause. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  on  page  3,  line  13,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  and 
shall,"  to  the  word  "  burgh,"  line  19— (Mr.  Jlfaa;'M;6W).— Question  put,  That  the  words  "  and 
shall  be  recoverable  by  him  from  the  county  council  as  a  charge  upon  the  "  stand  part  of  the 
Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Captain  Hope. 

Mr.  Hozier. 

Mr.  M'lver. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith, 

Mr.  William  Whitelaw. 


Ayes,  27. 
The  Lord  Advocate. 
Mr.  Attorney-General. 
Mr.  Caldwell. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  James  Campbell. 
Sir  James  Carmichael. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Major  Darwin. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Munro  Ferguson. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Haldane. 
Mr.  Jacks. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  M'Ewan. 
Mr.  M*Leod. 
Mr.  Murray. 
Sir  Charles  Pearson. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 
Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 
Mr.  Parker  Smith. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
Mr.  Wason. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn. 
Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Whitelaw. 
Mr.  J.  Shiress  Will. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  14,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  general 
purposes  rate,"  and  insert  the  words  "  county  general  assessment" — (iir,  Renshaw). — Question 

})roposed,  that  the  words  "  general  purposes  rate  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — Amendment,  by 
eave,  withdrawn. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  24,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  to  add  the 
words  "  If  the  jury  fail  to  return  a  verdict  within  three  hours  it  may  be  discharged,  and  the 
case  transmitted  to  the  Crown  agent " — fMr.  Parker  Smithy — Question  proposed.  That  those 
words  be  there  added. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line  27,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  stated  in 
open  court,  and  " — (Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question  proposed,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  1,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  and  to  "  to 
the  word  *'and"  in  line  2,  and  insert  the  words  "or  the   nearest   known  relative"  —  (Mr. 

Parker  Smith). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, 

put,  and  agreed  to. 

An  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  6,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  as  also  to  any 
person  or  persons  engaged  under  the  same  employer  as  such  person  " — fMr.  Parker  Smith). — 
Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tne  Clause, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  in  page  4,  line  16,  after  the  word  "  court,"  to  insert  the 
words  **  provided  that  the  examination  of  any  person  as  a  witness  or  haver  at  such  inquiry  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  criminal  proceedings  being  afterwards  taken  against  such  person"^ — (Sir 
Charles  Pearson). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  16,  after  the  word  "person"  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  "Provided  further,  that  no  witness  at  such  inquiry 
shall  be  compellable  to  answer  any  question  tending  to  show  that  he  is  guilty  of  any  crime 
or  offence  " — '^Sir  Charles  Pearson). — Question,  that  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  attd 
agreed,  to. 

Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  17,  to  leave  out  the  words  ''  to  the 
dictation/'  and  insert  the  words  "  under  the  control  and  supervision "  —  (Sir  Charles 
Pearson), — Question,  that  the  words  "  to  the  dictation  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and 
r^gatived. 

Question,  That  the  words  "  under  the  control  and  supervision  "  be  there  inserted, — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  pace  4,  line  18,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  as  he  shall 
direct  either  at  length  or  " — (Mr.  MaxweU), — Question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  21,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  The  verdict 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  sheriff  court  books,  and  " — (Sir  Charles  Pearson), — Question,  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  43,  to  leave  out  the  words,  *'  other  than 
those  to  which  this  Act  applies  " — (Sir  Charles  Pearson). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  line  4,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the 
words  *'nor  shall  the  verdict  returned  at  an  inquiry  under  this  Act  be  competent  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  or  to  be  founded  on  in  any  subsequent  judicial  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
arising  out  of  the  same  accident " — (Sir  Charles  Pearson). — Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  7,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  8. — Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  7,  after  the  word  "  requires,'*  to  insert  the 
words  "  Industrial  employment  or  occupation  shall  mean  employment  or  occupation  for  or  in 
the  performance  of  any  manual  labour,  or  the  superintendence  of  any  such  labour,  or  the 
working,  management,  or  superintendence  of  machinery  or  other  appliances,  or  animals,  used 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  work  " — (The  Lord  Advocate). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment,  after  the  words  '*  manual  labour,"  to 
insert  the  words  "  or  other  employment  for  wages " — (Sir  James  Fergusson), — Question 
proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted  in  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Amendment  to  proposed  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE, 


APPENDIX    AND    INDEX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Common»y  to  be  Printed, 
2  July  1895. 
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Food  Products  Adulteration. 


Ordered, — [Friday,  \st  March  1895]  : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  The  Margarine  Act,  1887^  and  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  amendments  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Adulteration  are  in  their  oprnion  desirable. 


That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Nineteen  Members. 


Committee  nominated  of, — 

Colonel  Bagot. 

Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Colston. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


REPORT ?•    ill 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  TilE  COMMITTEE        ......  p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX P-  367 

INDEX -  p.  399 
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R     E    P    0    H    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  "  The 
Margarine  Act,  1887,"  and  "The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875," 
and  any  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what 
amendments  of  the  Law  relating  to  Adultbration  are  in  their  opinion 
desij^ble ; Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT :  — 

Your  Committee  have  taken  further  Evidence  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
but  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  conclude  their  investigation ;  they  have,  therefore, 
agreed  to  report  the  Evidence  already  taken  to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that  a 
Committee  on  the  same  subject  should  be  appointed  in  tl)e  next  Parliament. 

Your  Committee  further  desire  to  express  their  obligation  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
Translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  his  assi^^tance  in  having  made  a  translation  and 
pricis  of  the  laws  in  foi-eign  countries  relating  to  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Products. 


2  July  1895. 
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PROCSEDINGS   OF   THE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  \2th  March  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Colonel  Ba^ot. 
Mr.  Chanaing. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Walter  Foster  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  \9th  March  1895. 


MEMBERS   present 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  ^^  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up,  from  the  materials  already  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  G^mmittee,  a  precis  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food 
products" — (Mr.  Kearley), — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  John  Lovell  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  20M  March  1895. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kearley. 


MEMBERS   present  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Slater  and  Mr.  J.  L  Homer  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  26th  March  1895. 

MBMBBR8   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Jeflfreys. 

Mr.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  KUbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hickey  and  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Thompson  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  27th  March  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Colonel  Bacot. 
Sir  Mark  otewart. 
Mr.  Colman. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


In  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Sir  Mark  Stewart  took  the  Chair. 
Mr.  James  Hudson  and  Mr.  Harold  Fabtr  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  2nd  April  1895. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  KUbride. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Mr.  U'hiteley. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Stohesy  Mr.  Robert  Gibson^  and  Mr.  Robert  Hickey^  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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IVednesday,  3rd  April  1895. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 


Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


In  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Sir  Mark  Stewart  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.    Christopher    Dumtj  Alderman  Henry    Dale,  Mr.   fVilliam  O^  Sullivan,  and   Mr.  Thomas 
Clement,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  9ih  April  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 


Mr.  James  Hamilton,  Mr.  Henry  Vandenbergh,  and  Mr.  Robert  MacCullum,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  30th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  30/ A  April  1895. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Mr.  Colman. 


Mn  Kilbride. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  r.  P.  Sing^  Mr.  J.  R,  Webb,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rowson,  were  examined. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  1st  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   I^RESENT  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Newdigate. 
Mr.  Colman*. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 

Mr.  George  Watson  was  examined. 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  7th  Majf  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Bagot.  Mr.  Lambert. 

Mr.  Newdigate.  Mr.  Kilbride. 

Mr.  Colman.  Mr.  Colston. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart  Mr.  Bolitho. 
Colonel  Warde. 

Mr,  Henry  Trengrouse,  Mr.  Henry  Lane^  and  Mr.  John  Harris,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o*cIock« 


Wednesday,  8th  May  1895. 


members   PRESENT  ; 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Alexander  Osborne,  Mr.  J,  S.  Fry,  and  Mr.  H,  Epps,  were  examined, 


Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock* 


Wednesday^  15th  May  1895. 


members  present  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Colonel  Warde. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  James  Hudson  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Kilvert,  Mr.  /.  D.  Irven,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Leckie,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday  J  2lst  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  F,  G.  Ivey,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sanderson,  and  Mr.  J.  L  Rogers,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  tiU  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Jefireys. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
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Wednesday,  22nd  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Colonel  Ba^ot. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Mr.  «/•  Innes  Rogers  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  J.  C,  Forster,  Mr.  D.  R.  Harvest ^   Mr.    Charles    Venney,  and   Mr.  J,    C.  Preston,  were 
axattStied. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  28M  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Colman.  I  Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Whiteley.  |  Mr.  Newdigate. 

Mr.  Robert  Haseltoood,  Sir  William  Spink,  and  Mr.  J,  C.  Goode,  were  examined. 

•      '  <  •  ■ 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  12th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  \2thJune  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  ; 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Colman. 


Colonel  Ba^ot. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 


In  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Sir  Mark  Stewart  took  the  Chair. 

Mr«  A.  M.  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  ^ 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  John  IVilliams,  Mr.  William  Jennings,  Mr,  A.  M.  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Giles,  were 
examined. 


Tuesday,  18M  June  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Mr.  Bolitho. 


Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 


Mr.  R,  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hartley  fVilson,  and  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesday^  19M  June  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Colonel  Warde. 


Mr.  Channing. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr,  Jeflreys. 


In  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Sir  Charles  Cameron  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egerton  (a  Member  of  the  House),,  Mr.  A.   W.  Blyth,  and  Mr.   Stokes, 
were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  July  1895. 


Mr.  Yerbui^h. 
Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 


members  present: 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 


DRAFT  REPORT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows:— 

"  Your  Committee  have  taken  further  Evidence  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them,  but  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  conclude  their  investigation ;  they  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  report  the 
Evidence  already  taken  to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject 
should  be  appointed  in  the  next  Parliament. 

"  Your  Committee  further  desire  to  express  their  obligation  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Translator 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  his  assistance  in  having  made  a  translation  and  precis  of  the  laws  in 
foreign  countries  relating  to  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Products." 

Draft  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, — put,  and  agreed  to 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 
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EXPENSES    OF    WITNESSES. 


Nt^ber 

Allowance 

Expenses 

Total 

NAME 

OF 

Profession  or  Condition. 

Frum  whence 

of 

Days  Absent 

from 

during 
Absence 

of 

Journey  to 

Expenses 
aUowed 

WITNESS. 

Summoned. 

Home,  under 

Orders 
uf  Committee. 

from 
Home. 

London 
and  Back. 

to 
Witness. 

£.    t.  (i. 

£.  t.    d. 

£.  «.    d. 

Mr.  Patrick  Hickey      - 

Butter  Merchant  - 

Manchester 

- 

2 

2    2- 

2  10    - 

4  12    - 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thompson 

-      -  ditto 

-    ditto 

• 

2 

2    i    ' 

2  10     - 

4  12    - 

Mr.  Robert  Gibson 

-      -  ditto 

Limerick 

- 

3 

»    3    - 

6  11     - 

8  14    - 

Mr.  W.  L.  Stokes  - 

-       -  ditto 

-    ditto 

- 

3 

3    3- 

5  11     - 

8  14 

Mr.  William  O'SolliTsn 

-      -  ditto 
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MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday ,  \9th  March  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRK8ENT; 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  CoIbmui. 
Sir  Walter  Fotter. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Jeffireya. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER^  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Caret  Loysll,  oalled  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Kearlejf, 

1.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lovell  and 
Christmas,  batter  importers^  of  London  and 
Manchester  ?«— I  am* 

2.  And  you  appear  here  as  the  representatiye 
of  the  trade  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? — Yes. 

3.  And  also  the  London  Bntter  Association? 
—Yet. 

4  Those  being  two  bodies  which  are  interested 
in  the  questions  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 
This  document  (handing  in  the  same)  wilt  show 
the  resolution  that  was  arrirefl  at  by'the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  appointing  certain  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  I  am  one ;  it  is  an  extraot  irom 
die  Minutes. 

Chairman. 

5.  You  had  better  read  i^,  I  think,  please,  if 
on  wish  it  put  in  ?— **  26th  Jane  18W.  Moved 
W  Mr.  J.  Lanes  Koffcm,  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles 
U mney,  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  *Tbat  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  disapproving  of 
adulteration  in  all  its  forms,  hereby  appoints  a 

rial  committee  to  prepare  evidence  to  be 
^  ed  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  now 
sitting  upon  this  subject ;  this  committee  of  the 
Chamber  to  collect  evidence  from  the  various 
trades  sections,  and  to  consider  any  suggestions 
they  ma^  make.'  Resolved,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  Provision  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  held  on  the  4ih  July  1894:  '(1) 
That  the  Provision  Trade  Section  of  the  Lonaon 
0.73. 


{' 


C7Aaxrma»~continued. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  whilst  not  wishing  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  honest  sale  of  mar- 
garine, is  aware  that  margarine,  and  particularly 
margarine  mixed  with  butter,  is  largely  sold  to 
the  public  as  butter.  The  section  is  therefore  of 
opinion  that  further  legislation  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  these  frauds,  which  cause 
immense  injury  to  honest  traders  and  to  the 
butter  industry  of  this  and  other  countries.  (2.) 
That  this  section  recommends  to  the  general 
committee  the  appointment  of  the  following  wit- 
nesses to  represent  the  butter  interest :  Messrs. 
Ling,  Polenghi,  Lovell,  Hudson,  and  Dennpr. — 
Extract  from  minutes  of  executive  committee 
meeting  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  on  the  25th 
July  1894.  ^  The  names  of  the  various  witnesses 
suggested  by  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
were  reported,  and  the  addition  was  made  of  the 
names  of  Messrs.  McCallum  and  Van  der  Bergh 
to  represent  the  margarine  interests.' " 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6.  And  you  appear  to-day  in  pursuance  of 
those  resolutions  ? — I  do. 

7.  But  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  had,  have 
you  not,  a  long  experience  in  the  provision  trade 
extending  for  over  40  years  ? — Yes. 

8.  And  your  experience  extends  not  only  to 
butter  but  to  margarine,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products? — It  is  so. 

9.  You  are  agent,  I  believe,  for  the  firm  of 
Bretel  Frfires  or  Normandy  ? — I  have  been  so 
from  the  first 

A  10.  AYho 
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[^Continued. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

10.  Who  are  probably  the  largest  French 
butter  shippers  that  there  are  ? — They  are  said 
to  be  so. 

11.  And  you  also  represent  Irish  exporters 
of  butter,  T  understand  ? — Yes,  William  Av  amer 
of  Ban  try,  and  James  Robe];t8on  of  Straj^ne. 

12.  Those  men  have  factories,  I  und^stand  ? 
— Yes,  they  have. 

13.  And  the  butter  which  you  import  from 
them  is  butter  collected  by  them  from  the 
ffl^rmers,  round  the  neighbourhood,  which^  they 
take  to  the  factory  and  prepare  for  the  market  r 
— Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  French  butter 
is  prepared ;  it  is  purchased  from  the  farmers 
direct,  assorted  according  to  quality,  and  sent  on 
in  different  packages. 

14.  I  think  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  if>r 
ask  you  now  just  to  briefly  describe  the  principle 
of  the  manufacture  employed  in  France  ;  and  as 
you  have  said  that  the  same  principle  prevails  in 
Ireland,  your  explanation  would  cover  that 
point,  because  there  is  a  separate  system  of  the 
separators.  Will  you,  therefore,  describe  the 
centrifugal  process,  as  in  contradistinction  to  the 
creamery  principle  ?->- The  -butter  sent  by 
Messrs.  Bretel  Fr^res  is  not  mantifactured  by 
them  ;  it  is  made  by  the  fanners  and  purchased 
from  them.  The  butter  ishippi^d  to  this  coimtry 
by  Bretel  Frdres  is  made  individually  by  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  butter;  then  Bretel 
Fr^res  buy  it  und  select  it  aix^rding  to  the  tariocte 
qualities,  and  make  it  up  into  the  various  pack- 
ages in  which  we  sell  it  in  London.  That  is  the 
same  system  as  is  pursued  by  Warner  at  Bantry, 
and  also  by  Robertson  •  at  Strabane.  Tbe- 
separator  system  is  a  very  different  thing  al- 
together. The  milk  i»  there  broilght  in  by  the 
farmers  to  t^e  creamery,  ,w^  ihfi  lOjreaoft  is 
separated  by  the  separators,  aod  (churned  inljo 
butter.  ,         . 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

15*  What  is  the  French  butter  sold  as  ? — It  is 
the  finest  butter  sold  in  the  markets. 
,    16.  What  is  it  known  as  ? — Brittany  butter  or 
Normandy  initter;  wecall  it  commonly  ''B.F.;" 
it  is  known  very  much  in  tjie  world  as  B.  F. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

17.  That  is  Bretel  Fr^res?— Yes.  . ' 

Mr.  Lambert.  ^* 

18.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  the  best  butter  in 
the  market? — Custom  has  shown  it  to  be  so;  it 
holds  the  highest  price.  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  opponents  to  Bretel  Fr^res  in  the  trade, 
named  Lepellitier,  wbose  bitter  is  treated  in  a 
similar  way,  and  which  is,  on  tbe  average,  I 
suppose,  of  the  same  quyjityi^ 

Mr.  Kearley, 

19.  Can  you  give  us  a  rough  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  French  butter  imported  into  England  ? — 
No,  I  could  not 

20.  Could  you  give  us  any  rotigh  idea  of'  the 
amount  of  Jlormandy  butter? — ^Normandy 
butter,  I  should  say,  from  300  to  400  tons  per 
week.  Normandy  and  Britanny  butters  are 
synonymous;  they  are  adjoining  countries. 

21.  I  take  it  tnat  yOii  do  nbt  include  under 
the  term  "Normandy  butter"  all  betters  shipped 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

from  France? — I  was  taking  the  imports  of 
butter  that  would  come  in  from  the  Normandy 
ports  in  giving  a  rough  idea  of  how  much  of 
that  there  would  be. 

22.  There  would  be  a  great  deal  coming  in 
from  Rennesr  vi6  Si  Male,  apd  from  St.  Nazaire, 
would  th^re  not  ^— Yes,  btt  it  would  come  in 
through  Normandy,  a  great  deal  of  it. 

23.  In  addition  to  these  import  agencies, 
your  firm  are  shippers  of  butter  abo  from  Den- 
maik,  Sweden,"  Russia,—  Helland, — Belgium^ 
France,  and  Italy  ? — Yes. 

24.  And  also  from  the  Colonies  ? — Yes,  largely 
from  the  Colonies  of  late  years. 

25.  You  are  sole  agent  for  the  New  Zealand 
jDairy  Association,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

26.  And  the  Crown  Dairy  Association,  New 
Plymouth,  New  Zealand  1 — x  es,  that  is  so. 

27.  And  also  for  many  large  cheese  factories 
in  New  Zealand  ? —  1  es. 

28.  Then  you  have  agencies  also  for  margarine 
manufactories,  I  think  ?*^i  Yes,  1  represent 
Messrs.  Anton  Jurgan's,  of  Oss^  Holland. 

29.  Is  he  one  of  the  largti^t  obaTMrine  manu- 
facturers?— I  believe  one  of  ike •  largest;  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  in  the  >  trade ;  I  do  not 
know  about  his*  beiny^  absolatc%  .first,  but  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  first,  utidi'Onis' of  the  best 
known. 

-     80.,  You  .have  given  evidence  on  this  question 
before  in  another  form,  have  you  not? — les. 

31.  I  believe  you  gave  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  in  1887  on  the  Butter  Substi- 
tates  Bill  ?--Yfed: .        .''/ 

32.  And  I  think  you  also  gave  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  tfta  'the  'Merchandise  Marks 
lActj  1880?-- Yea   .  ...  '  ■:  -  ■.  .-    ■- 

I  '33.  Inthflcourseof  yooriezperienceiinfdealiitig 
with  butters,  and  in  importing  Imtters  irom  an 
parts  of  the  world,  hav«  you  fqund  thiit  i  gi^eat 
amount  of  aduheratio<t'  exists  ?---*l  have. 

34.  Have  you  found  it  necess#y  to  take  steps 
to  protect /ourselves?— Yes. 

35.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  Committee 
what  steiH)  you  have  deemed  it  neeessury  to 
uke  ?~Eroni  tiute  to  tine  we  iMvie- found  Jarge 
quantities  of  adulterated  butter  coming  fidin 
FiBnoe.  •  At  one  time  we  were  movingv  tbi*oii^ 
the  Home  and  Fore^  Produce  Exchauffe,  *t6 
endeavour-  to  get  action  oa  the  >^mrt  ol>  tbe 
Government  here  and  the  French  Grorriemmeoiii. 
We  succeeded  in  getting  numerous  prosecutions 
in  France,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  we  were 
iuocessftil  in  stopping  the  frauAif^  land  ftow 
lately  there  has  been  an  assoeiation  formed  ^ 
the  London  butter  merchants  in  ordei^'  to  take 
up  this  question.  I'  think  yon  wiH  'find  thalt 
later  on  in  my  evidence.  *  . »  • 

36.  Whilst  objecting  to  adulteration  are  you 
an  opponent  of  the  sale  of  margarine  ?— Not  in 
the  least. 

37.  What  have  you  to  say  about  margarine 
as  regards  its  being  a  Useful  article  of  food  ?— I 
consider  that  it  is  a  most  ];iecessary  and  gbooi 
article  of  food,  and  that  the  honest  sale  of  ^t 
should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way 
whatever. 

38.  What  do  yoii  mean  by  the  hpiiest.s^le  of 
it? — t  mean  the  sale  oF  it  as  margarine;  but 

unfortunately 
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..iMT./Ii6y£kA.. 


>H^Bfnd^if4i. 


.  Mt.  Kewlei^.^om^unei. 
iitifoTtttiiiite*y  thewi^8^a^  tai?R«f  quantit^fiJaf  in  that 
is  sold  as  butter  and  as  mixtures  of  margarine 
and  butter ;  ewnmem$  quantities  of  it  come  under 
that  head  particularly. 

i^^.  Fiye. 

39.  That  IS  the  fatult  of  the  authoriti^  of 
^vMe^p — I  should  take  it  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  individuals  also. 

Mr.  Ktartey\ 

40.  Do  I  clearly  understand  that,  whilst 
l^i»ving  no  hoejt^ility  io  margarine  as  margarine, 
you^iject  to  its  being  Jegal  for  margarine 
monufactiurers  to  mix  butter  with  m^irgarin^  ? — 
I  do. 

41.  Which  are  .^old  as  what  ore  tenned 
"  mixtures,"  I  believe  ? — Mixtures. 

42«  Is  there  a  large  trade  transpiring  in  that 
article  ?-^4f  butter  becomes  at  all  high  in  price, 
•then  mixtUi'^s  are  in  lai^ge  deinaqd.  When 
butter  ia  (exceedingly  cheap,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
tim^y  then  there,  iti  less  demaad  for  nixtures^ 

43.  Then,  ^^our  objection  to  the  mixing  of 
mafganiue  w^tth  butter  doea  not  only  ^Vl^J  to 
margarine  im^niufaotui^Sy  but  afpUes  also  tQ  the 
mixing  of  IpfHtter  witit  margarine  by  tb^  priviite 
jfetailer,  or  the  wjaolesale  ^etaii^?— I  obj^  to 
jitiin  apy  for^v .  I  consider  that  .^t  is  there/ l;hit 
the  fn^ud  mpstiiy  comes  in.  . 

..  44.  Is  it  your  stroi^  conviction  that  it  should 
be  made  a  penal  ofi'ence  for  margarine  and 
tbutter  to  be  allied  by  mixture? — Ye*;  I  object 
to  that. 

45.  Under  the  Margarine  Act,  an  article 
wbioh  is  batter  and  margarine,  a  mixture  rather, 
has  4^  be  defined  as  margarine  ?— It  has. 

46«  It  id  not  clearly,  denned  as  a  mixture  of 
.margario0  and  buttle  r— Ajiything  that  oontains 
m^mcarine  jpnujst vhe/^lcspfribed  aa  margarine. 

47-  Or  should  be  ?r~it  should  be>  and  mixtures 
ara  desoribed  as  msurgsrine.  .  And.  I  might  re- 
mai4c  t]»at  you  ju:it  now  touched  upon  the  po«&t 
o^  priyate  individuals  making  tb^  niixtmes  theoa- 
iselvesi  you, will  find  iu  the  Notes  of  my 
Evidenee  that  that  ia  done  to  ^^^  v^ydaiigejextent. 
I  take  it. that  that  re^y  constitutes  a  mf^rgarine 
manufactory.  If  the  Act  was  carried  ouit  as  it 
should  be<  with  r^ard  to  the  r^iatration  <xf 
margarine  factcories,  every  ouja  of  those  man 
would  come  under  that  denomination*,  b^oai«se  if 
they  mix  butter  with  margarine  they  manufac- 
ture margarine.  No  one  l;ias  ever  heard  of  any 
one  being  touched  on  that  point. 

48.  But  I  think  you  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
Committee  now  that  there  is  a  very  large  trade 
going  on  in  the  mixture  of  butter  and  margarine  ; 
and  yet  that  those  goods  are  shipped  to  this 
country  and  described  as  ma^^nne  only? — I 
think  that  a  great  utatiT '  of  the  mixtures  are 

ibropgt^t.iuJbere,  do^ribed  as  a.  mixture  ;of  mar- 
garine and  butter. 

49.  But  they  are  labelled  mai^rine  ;  they  aire 
.only  c^c^red,  ^»  margarine  lender  the  Act  j^'^It 

is  necessary  that  they  shpuld  be  desqdbejd  .iw 
,  jmwaw^i  i^  tl?«y.  x^optain  any,  mai^^rine  at  /all. 

It  should  be  so.  i 

6a  Tou  ,obi^  t9  the  priacipfe  qi„m^% 
.  margarine;  w^th  butter  at  idl  P— I  olg^t  ,\q  \t 
.(^ntii^ly.     I  consider  thf^  thsft  is  where    the 
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^cat  fraud  comes  in^  and  >w|iere  the  jgradt  injury 
occurs  to  the  butter  trade.  .         >>: m  . 

51.  With  regard  to  the  prosectrtibtife  whiA 
bave  taken  pface  for  selling*  adulterated  butter, 
that  is,  butter  mixed  with  margarine,  what  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the 
penalties  that  are  imposed  ? — I  clo  ndt  think  they 
are  sirfficient.  I  thiafc  there  are  many  men  who 
sell  margarine  and  a  mixture  of  margarine  and 
butter  who  care  nothing  for  the  penalties.  I 
have  myself  personal  knowledge  of  instances  in 
which  men  have  been  fined  1  ()/;,' Atad  frtti  couW 
go  -the  following  week  and  find  the  same  thing 
going  on  again,  and  continuously.  A  10/.  fine  to 
a  man  who  can  make  251.  tt  week  profit  is  no 
object.  '      . . 

52,  I  believe  these  men  are  being  prosecuted 
rep^eatedly,  are  they  'not?r-Not  as  tbe^ 
should  be. 


53.  But  on  re-i>rosccution  are  their  finea  in- 
creased^ is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
magistrates  to  increase  the  fines  on  the  second  or 
third  offence  ? — Not  as  there  should  be^,  in  vaj 
opinion. 

54.  What  is  about  the  maximum  find  you 
kave  see»  imposed  }i— I  do  not  think  I  bawe  ever 
heard  of  more  than  50/. 

56.  And  is  that  quite  an  exoeptionaltthing'?'^^ 
Quite  .an  csccepdional  thing  ;   10/«  is  about  it. 

56«  And  onvre^cunviction  wobUl  the  fines  pro- 
bably be  about  the  same  ? — Yes. 

d7«  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  the 
matter  of  fines  ?—  I  suggested  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  L8B7  that  iht  fines  should  be  heavier, 
and  that  for  the  third  offence  the -punishment 
should  be  imprisonment ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
found  on  reference  to  those  Mitiutes  that 
that  was  adopted.  The  Bill  went  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  I  think  in  that 
lorm  ;  b«t  on  diird  readiqg  the  Impriaonmeot 
Clause  was  taken  out.  The  oontontlon  on  that 
Committee  was  for  the  word  •  Butterine.''  Wie 
who  were  interested  in  the  trade  had  always  sold 
the. article  as  butterine ;  and'  we- contended  that 
4  ithat  was  the  proi)er  disoription.  It  was  ad<^ted 
by  the  Committee,,  and  the  punishment,  of  im- 
prisonment was  includodf;  but  it  was  afterwards 
altered  on  third  reading;  the :  term  ''buttering" 
was  dltered  to  ^^  margafine,i"  And  the  Impnison- 
iment  Clause  waa>  takea.out  of:th«  UiU.  I  ha.v« 
been  lof  opinion  from  tbali  time  to  the  present 
thattiid  Bill  was  nullified  ny  that.alteiration,  .J 
think  that  the  Imprisonment  Clause  would  hatte 
Isetttlad  the  question,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it 
did  that  of  ^bery  at  elections. 

5&  In  eadeavouj^inff  to  stop  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine as  batter^  yj9u  do  not  suggeal^  I  presume, 
.tjuit  the  margarine  manufftctureiins  b^efit  by  the 
sale  of  marj^rine  as  butter  ?— -I  tbiak  it  is  those 
who  <  retail  lii  whoi  obtain  Abe  ^Dsatest  benefijl; 
but  undoubtedly  there  is  moi:e  psofit  to  Ihe 
,  mann&cturer  on  mixture^  tk^vn  oa.OBdiMry  mar- 
garina.  And  wfail«k  I  am  on  J^t  point  I  should 
iBbB,  if  I  >ihiglit,t  to  say  1  thill  jnajTgarine  manu- 
facturers prepare  a  special  quality  of  margasiiie 
ifbr  tholie  vr^jnix:  it  themselves  in  this  country. 
(It  is  a  qi^eeial' preparation  in  order  to  be  mixed 
with  butter  here  Ly  those  wha  possess  their  own 
machiaas. 
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Mr,  Kearley'—^iontiiiueS. 

59«  Is  that  so  prepared  by  the  margarioe 
manufacturers  ? — It  if)  prepared  by  the  mar- 
garine manufacturers  for  tliat  purpose. 

60.  Do  you  assume  that  it  is  prepared  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  ? — It  is  done  quite  openly.  These  people 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  make  the 
mixtures  themselves.  You  can  see  it  advertised 
in  the  "Grocer.*'  There  is  no  harm  on  the 
part  of  the  margarine  manufacturer  in  preparing 
an  article  that  he  is  asked  to  prepare  ;  they  sell 
it  as  margarine. 

61.  You  say  thnt  it  ie  specially  prepared  ; 
where  does  the  necessity  arise  for  a  special  pre- 
paration ;  why  would  not  ordinary  margarine 
answer  the  puri)Ose  ?  —  A  belter  texture  is 
required  ;  a  different  texture. 

62.  For  what  purpose  ?  —  They  require  a 
tougher  article,  because  they  are  going  to  work 
it  again  with  butter. 

63.  Do  you  suggest  that  by  this  special  pre- 
paration there  is  a  less  possibility  of  the  admix- 
ture being  detected  by  analysts? — I  think  not ; 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  in  that 
respect. 

64.  Probably  you  are  aware  that  we  have  had 
evidence  given  here  that  it  is  difficult  on  the 
part  of  analysts  to  detect  a  small  percentage  of 
margarine^  or  rather  a  large  percentage,  up  to 
10  or  15  per  cent.,  I  believe.  Do  you  you  snare 
that  opinion? — Under  10  per  cent,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  detect  it. 

65.  You  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  this 
special  preparation  is  more  conducive  to  con- 
cealing the  fraudulent  admixture  than  ordinary 
margarine  would  be? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that. 
It  might  possibly  assist,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  object  of  it  is  to  make  a  letter 
mixture. 

66.  Now  as  regards  the  laws  in  various 
countries,  as  to  the  prohibition  of  the  mixture  of 
butter  and  margarine,  have  you  any  evidence  to 
offer  on  them  ?^I  have  handed  you  in  a  list  of 
convictions  that  have  taken  place  in  France. 

67.  As  regards  the  laws  as  to  the  admixture 
of  margarine  and  butter,  have  you  any  facts  to 
bring  tefore  us  ? — In  Germany  it  is  prohibited. 

68.  It  is  illegal  to  mix  margarine  with  butter 
in  Germany,  is  it? — Yes.  They  allow  the  use 
of  milk  in  the  making  of  margarine,  and  then,  of 
course,  a  certain  quantity  of  butter  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  up ;  but  I  think  I  am  right 
in  stating  that  the  maximum  amount  allowed  is 
6  per  cent. 

69.  That  is  of  butter  that  gets  in  by  reason  of 
milk  being  used  in  the  churning  ? — Yes. 

70.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  use 
milk  in  churning  with  margarine  without  taking 
up  some  butter? — Yes ;  and  I  think  the  quantity 
is  fixed  at  6  per  cent.,  or  it  was  so  at  one  time  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any 
alteration  since, 

71.  Now  as  r^ards  the  sale  of  margarine, 
yon  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  I  believe,  that 
all  those  that  sell  it  should  be  licensed? — I 
hav'e. 

72.  Would  yon  confine  that  exclnrively  to  the 
wholesale  people? — No;  I  would  extend  it  to 
everyone  who  dealt  in  it. 

73.  Including  the  manufacturer  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Kearley-*- Qondnued. 

74.  And  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  ? — 
Yes. 

75.  Everybodv,  in  fact,  wko  dealt  in  margarine 
in  any  shape  or  form  should  be  licensed  to  do  so  ? 
— Yes.  There  should  be  no  expense  in  getting 
the  license  ;  it  should  be  free  to  everybody,  and 
should  be  exhibited,  in  my  opinion,  so  that  the 
buyers  should  know  that  margarine  was  sold  on 
the  premises. 

76.  Have  you  any  other  reason  for  suggesting 
that  ? — A  very  strong  one. 

77.  Perhaps  you  will  state  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Because  there  are  numbers  of  persons 
in  London  who  are  known  to  buy  margarine  who 
never  sell  it.  They  buy  mar^rine,  or  a  mixture 
of  margarine  and  butter,  and  you  never  see  it  in 
their  shops ;  it  is  never  advertised  at  all  iu  any 
way. 

78.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  prove  that,  be- 
cause all  margarine  exposed  for  sale  has  to  bear 
a  label  ? — There  is  plenty  of  margarine  exposed 
for  sale  that  does  not  bear  u  label ;  bnt  in  this 
particular  offence  I  am  speaking  of,  the  marga- 
rine or  margarine  mixtures  are  purchased  by 
dealers  who  do  not  sell  margarine  at  all,  but  it  is 
delivered  to  their  customers  and  then  the  chance 
of  detection  on  the  part  of  the  oflfcer  is  very 
remote  ;  he  cannot  stop  a  man's  cart  that  is 
delivering  at  private  residences,  or  a  man  that 
they  see  carrying  it  out  in  a  basket.  That  is 
one  of  my  strong  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
mixture  of  margarine  and  butter  altogether. 

79.  And  you  think  that  the  licensing  of  all 
people  who  sell  margarine  would  prevent,  or  tend 
to  prevent,  people  buying  mnrgarine  who  now 
buy  it? — For  tnat  purpose  it  would.  There 
would  be  another  means  of  getting  at  the  offence. 
At  present,  in  order  to  prove  me  offence,  the 
margarine  must  be  9old  as  butter  and  it  must  be 
detected  by  the  inspector.  Now  if  a  man  buys 
1'  argarine  and  does  not  sell  it,  and  he  is  not 
licensed,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  detecting 
him  ;  but  there  would  be  if  he  were  licensed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  my  meaning 
clear.  I  say  that  if  he  buys  margarine  and 
exposes  it  on  his  premises  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
licensed  to  sell  margarine,  the  public  will  know 
that  he  deals  in  it ;  but  as  it  at  present  stands 
he  might  buy  margarine  and  send  it  out  privately 
to  his  customers,  and  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  the  inspector  to  detect  him. 

Chairman. 

80.  You  mean  that  under  the  licensing  system 
that  you  propose  a  person  who  had  margarine 
on  his  premises,  without  a  license  to  deal  in  it, 
would  oe  liable  to  conviction  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Kearlejf, 

81.  In  the  same  way  as  private  people  who  sell 
spirits  are  liable  to  conviction  for  not  having  a 
license  ? — Yes. 

82.  With  regard  to  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  as  to  the  colouring  of  margarine,  I 
understand  that  in  some  countries  all  margarine 
is  bound  to  be  coloured  to  a  certain  hue;  do 
you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  that  ? — I  object 
to  it  entirely  ;  I  think  it  would  be  both  uniust 
and    unreasonable   whilst  we   have    to    colour 
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butter  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  is 
abeolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  because  when  the 
cattle  are  stall-fed  ^ou  do  not  get  colour  in  the 
butter,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  white  the  public 
will  not  take  it.  In  the  same  way  cheese  has  to 
be  coloured,  because  in  one  district  of  the 
country  people  require  cheese  with  a  high  colour 
and  will  not  buy  it  white,  whereas  in  another 
district  they  buy  it  of  the  natural  colour. 
Whilst,  therefore,  you  are  allowing  daiir  in- 
dustries to  use  colouring  matter,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  it  from  the  others,  I  think. 

83.  But  you  think  that  the  fraud  can  be  cir- 
cumvented by  increasing  the  penalties,  and  by 
other  expedients  stopping  short  of  colourin<i:  the 
article  ?-*I  think  so.  I  think  that  colouring  the 
article  means  ruining  the  trade,  and  no  one,  I 
think,  desires  to  do  that ;  at  least  I  have  no  wish 
to  do  it. 

84.  Hare  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Acts  dealing  with* this  question? 
— A  great  deal. 

85.  And  I  think  you  can  offer  the  Committee 
some  eyidence  to  proye  that  had  those  Acts  been 
more  vigorously  enforced  many  of  these  evils 
might  have  been  checked  under  the  present 
Acts? — I  think  that  the  Cu««toms  authorities 
could  have  helped  us  very  much.  >Section  8  of 
the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  gave  them  power  to 
take  samples  in  transit,  and  they  never  have  done 
so  except  on  information  riven  by  persons  in  the 
trade.  I  consider  that  they  have  entirely  failed 
to  carry  out  that  section  in  the  Act  Applica- 
tions have  been  made  to  them  and  representa- 
tions from  time  to  time.  The  Home  and  Foreign 
Produce  Exchange  sent  a  committee  up  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  asking  them  to  put  the  law  in 
force,  and  they  refused  to  take  any  action  upon 
the  matter.  I  was  going  to  put  in  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject,  which    would    have 

f roved  what  I  am  stating  now,  but  unfortunately 
only  got  my  notice  to  be  here  on  Friday,  and 
those  documents  which  you  have  seen  are  now 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the 
Exchange,  but  they  can  be  produced  if  required. 
They  refused  us  entirely  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter.  Then  in  order  to  test  the  thing 
information  was  given  to  the  Customs  that  butter 
that  was  coming  in  was  adulterated.  I  might  say 
that  in  1889  we  were  getting  consignments  of 
Otitend  butter,  and  although  we  held  guarantees 
of  purity  on  behalf  of  the  shippers  and  took 
every  precaution  in  our  power,  we  found  that 
fraud  was  creeping  in,  and  directly  we  detected 
it  we  went  t.i  the  Customs  aud  gave  information 
ourselves.  I  went  personally  and  1  said :  ^*  Cer- 
tain butters  are  coming  in  here  from  Belgium 
that  are  adulterated.  1  ask  you  to  put  in  force 
Section  8,"  and  there  wa5  strong  objection. 
However,  I  pnersisted  in  my  course  of  action,  and 
I  said  that  if  I  could  not  get  it  done  at  the 
Customs  I  should  get  it  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  I  was  refused,  and  at  last  it 
was  done.  I  had  to  (pve  a  bond  myself  although 
the  butters  were  consigned  to  me,  and  I  had  to 
get  some  one  else  as  surety  before  they  would  do 
it ;  but  I  managed  to  get  it  through  in  time  to 
stop  the  consignment  of  butter,  with  the  result 
that  something  like  300/.  worth  of  adulterated 
butter  was  sei^  and  condemned*  The  Customs 
0.73. 
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records  will  prove  this.  Later  on  a  similar 
thing  was  done  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Polenghi,  an  Italisin  butter  merchant  He  also 
had  information  that  adulterated  butter  was 
being  consigned,  and  1  assisted  him  to  get  that 
matter  through.  There,  again,  a  large  quantity 
of  adulterated  butter  was  seized  and  coufiscated. 

86.  What  was  the  section  under  which  you 
went? — Section  8. 

87.  I  understand  that  you  claimed  that  under 
that  section  the  Customs  have  certain  powers 
which,  had  they  exercised  them  freely,  would 
have  prevented  much  of  this  butter  coming  into 
the  country  or  being  circulated  in  the  country, 
because  such  butter  could  have  been  seized  at  the 
port  of  entry  ? — Yes. 

88.  That  was  the  outcome  of  your  informa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

89.  But  to  achieve  that  object  you  first  of  all 
had  to  undergo  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  way  of 
giving  security,  although  the  imported  butter 
was  consigned  to  you  and  your  firm  gave  the  in- 
formation that  you  believed  it  to  be  adulterated? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

90.  You  had,  I  understand,  serious  trouble  to 
get  the  Customs  to  act  in  this  matter  ? — Yes  ; 
the  first  thing  that  I  was  t  Id  was  that  it  had 
never  been  done ;  I  said  I  am  ouite  aware  of 
that,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  done 
now. 

Mr.  Frye. 

91.  Is  this  adulteration  going  on  now  ? — I 
think  at  that  particular  port  it  is  entirely 
stopped ;  in  fact,  the  effect  of  that  action  was 
that  it  was  published  and  known,  and  that 
stopped  the  trade  in  this  Osiend  butter  alto- 
gether, it  killed  the  business.  We  found  that 
these  people  were  making  use  of  us  to  cheat  our 
customers  and  the  public,  and  we  took  action  in- 
stantly on  that. 

Mr,  Kearley. 

92.  Would  you  mind  reading  the  section  of 
the  Act  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — It  is 
Section  8.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to 
read  it  all.  I  will  take  that  portion  that  re- 
lates to  the  Customs :  *'  And  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  oHicier  i>f  Her  Maje^ty's  Customs  or  In- 
land Bevenue,  or  any  medical  officer  of  health, 
inspector  of  nuisances,  or  police  constable, 
authorised  under  Section  13  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1876,  to  procure  samples  for 
analysis  it  he  ^hall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  infringed  on  thia 
behalf,  to  examine  and  take  samples  from  any 
package  and  ascertain,  if  necessary,  by  submitting 
the  same  to  be  analysed,  whether  an  offence 
against  this  Act  has  been  cdmmitted." 

93.  That  IS  from  the  Margarine  Act,  1887  ? — 
Yes,  from  the  Margarine  Act.  I  believe  that  it 
was  contemplated  at  the  time  that  we  should 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Customs  in  the  way 
there  set  forth. 

94.  And  your  contention  is,  I  take  it,  that  if 
we  had  more  Aygtematic  examination  at  the  port 
of  entry  the  disposition  to  adulterate,  so  far  as 
importers  are  cmicemed,  would  be  largely 
diminished  ? — I  think  so ;  I  feel  convinced  of 
that. 

A  a  95.  And 
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\96i''AtidiTotti  your  oWn  pttMstical ' expeitelid^e 
'ftiie  aidtionVhlit  you  to6k  tended  in  itself  to  kill 
%x\  illegal  ittiffie  thalt  t^as  going  on-  in  adulterated 
butter  i^dfh  Ostend  ?—  It  did'  undoubtedly. 

96.  Th^  I^tfndetstarid  that  Mr.  Polenghi,  who 
I  believe  to* be  a  lai'ge  shipper  of  Itlilian  butter, 
took  rimilar  action?— He  did;  ».i      • 

'97.  Was  that  directed  agaiust  Italidn  butter  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  directed  against  Italian  butfter. 
Mr.  Polenghi'knew^thfat  adulteration  wa«  going 
on  in  Itrfj','  and  h^  took  aleps  to  meet  the  thing 
here;  hfe  obtaibed' information  that  certain  butter 
was  ad«HeratedV>and^he  Vv^etit'tothe^C^totudomd 
met  with  thte  same  reception  that  I  met  with  ;  he 
could  not  get  on;  Then  he  came  back  to  me  to 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  went  with  Iiim  to  the 
Customs,  "and  we  succeeded  in  feeing  Mr. 
Howard  Payne,  and  we  put  the  thing  thrdugh 
again. 

'  98.  As  regatds  the  action' of  inspector^  ^df 
LocAl  Goven^metit  bodies,  bave  you  anyttriti- 
bisms  to  offer  as  to  that?-^I  say  thatin  many 
districts  tbey  do  not  carry  out  their  dut^s^*;  %h^y 
are  lax,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  td  day  'diAt  in 
'  some  places  they  wink  at  offences.'  In '<>ther 
places  I  thitok  they  are  d€feated',"b^caute  the 
people  know  them,  and  when  they  towie'  in  'to 
try  and  buy  h  saniplfe  of  butter,  they  ^refbutt^f ; 
whereas  if  the  general  public  went  m^iH^  WoUld 
be  given  margarine.  It  is  not  an  uncoirimon 
thing  to  hear  men  say,  "  Well,  we  know  the  in- 
spectors." I  hnve  myself  been  told  so  by  men 
in  the  trade  that  I  have  known  to  sell  m^i^i'ine 
as  butter.  I  have  said,  **  Iwonder  you  are' not 
afraid  of  being  caught,"  and  thfe  replv  has  been, 
"  Oh,  well,  our  inspector  is  all  righi.^' 

99.  What  do  yuu  suggest  by  that?— I  say 
that  these  itlen,  even  if  they  are  honesrt  and 
desirous  of  doing  their  duties,  are  handicapped  ; 

'  they  are  clothed  in  a  uniform  which  tells  At 
once  the  object  for  which  they  go  into  a  «hop, 
and  it  is  defeated. 

100.  Are  you  not  suggesting  something  further 
than  that  ? — I  suggest  that  travelling  inspectors 
that  are  not  known  in  the  district  should  talce  this 
matter  up.  Our  association,  the  butter  associa- 
tion, I  believe,  in  a  Petition  they  will  send  up  to 
you,  suggest  that  the  power  of  appointing  inspec- 
tors should  be  taken  irom  the  parish  authorities 
and  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  exactly  authortsed  to 

>  make  that  statement,  but  I  believe  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  will  be  sent  in  to  you.''  I'may 
«ay  further  that  one  of  the  arguments  used  is  that 

-the  County  Council  have  carried  out  that?  busi- 
ness very  well  with  regard  to  the  ooal  trade,  and 
they  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  same 
duty  were  placet]  in  their  hands  with  regard 
to  the  detection  of  adulteration  iu  this  matter.  > 

Chairman* 

101.  Are  you  refeninff  to  London  now? — 
Yes,  I  am  referring  to  London.  I  am  repre- 
senting London  in  this  matter  of  the  butter 
merchants,  you  see. 

Mr.  Kearky. 

102.  You    think    that  .  travelling    inspectors 
'  .would  tend  to  secure  a,  more  -e^ient  worKing  of 

the  Act  ?  —I  feel  confident  of  it ;  because  they 


Mr.  Ktatley^-^-^xytMnmA. 

"iftould  be  'transferred  firmH'  pia^^t^  ^cHj^and 
they  would  not  be  known  an  the  loohidmftpectbf' 
is  known.  v        "     -     "'"'^    '■     ^'*; 

105.  Do  you  suggest. (I  i*ather' t^iMght^ you 
did)  that  some  of  &eee  iilspectei*s  are^  ootnipt  ? 
—•Well,  you  see,  that  is  a  sweep W  assertion  to 
make,  and  I  am  not  pt^^t^elt  M  the  moment  to 
prove  any  individual  ciase  ;  'biit?"I  have  not  'a*y 
^oubt  of  it  in  my -own  mind;.  1  caii  instance 'd 
case  in  point  thatr  I  think  will  show  yon  what 
happens.  A  ve*«y  weli^kno#nf  mati  in-  the  tradfe 
had  a  nun>ber  of 'l^p9'in"London;'he  took'te 
fresh  estoblishment,  bought  an  eistabiishmentin  a 
new  ne%hbourhooa^  and  when  he  wae  taAEing 
over  the  fttock  he  found  there  marrgaHi^.' >  He 
did  not  sell  margarine  himself,  and  he  said, 
**. Whart  is  this  for  ?  "  «  Oh,''  he  was  told,  '•  w^e  sett 
thit  as  shilling  butten"  Then  he  baid,  **^  I  ^db 
noi ;  I  am  not  going  to  sell  it  I  will  not  have 
4Miy thing  to  do  with  it."  Then  'the*  mtin '  who 
'manage*  tfeeshop  said,  »^  If  is  throwing*  vi^ofMy 

away  not  to  do  so.     Our  inspeotdris  aittij^." 
'^He  would  m^t  sell  it,  and  he  sold^billing  bcrtter. 
'Af^r  he  hAd  been  in  the  neighbourhood  a  olioft 
'tikkie,^iife '  found  that  all  his  neighbooi^  "wet^ 
'selliug  margarine  as^  butter,  and  hc^one  n^ 
'i^Uifng  butter^     He  got  samplea^and' tested  thetn, 
land  then  he  called  upon  the  inspectors  and  kiiit, 
■^^  Whyde^noi;  you  see  to  these  mattert?*'-    A*d 
the  answer  w«b,'  '*  You  mind  your  bumess  and 
lebve  o«her  people  tfkme,  and^  nobody  will  inter- 
fere with  you."  i  * 
»  104-'  That  witness  could  be  called  befoi^thie 
-Committee,  if  necessary,    I  presume?— Yes,  I 
think  ^eu  know  who  he  is* 

.1    *  .     i ..    .         '    .',.     :•  .    ■    " 

'     '  Mr.  Prye. 

10^.  1  suppose  tbe  atteiitiouj  of  "  tiie  loo^l 
authority  was  called  to  this  case?— The  attention 
of  the  inspector  was  called  to  it. 

106.  JSot  the  local  authorities  ?— Tliat  I  can- 
not say.  But  you  must  remember  that  there,  is 
another  danger  with  regard  to  the  lo^al  autho- 
rities, and  that  is  that  a  great  many  of  tlie  people 
who  constitute  the  local  authorities  are  themselTjss 
tradesmen  in  the  district. 

107-  But  they  are  not  all  in  the  margarine 
trader— No,  not  all ;  but  they  are  in  other 
trades  where  adulteration  is  carried  on  also. 

Mr,  Kearley. 

108.  Going  back  to  the  cpestiom-of  iuspection 
.  at  die  port  of  entry,  it   wouk}    be  -necessary, 

would  it  not,  for  the.  Customs 'td  have  an 
analvtical  stafl^  to  test  the  purity  of  the  butter  ? 
—They  have  a  staff. 

109.  But  I  think  we  all  understand  that  it  is 
tBspossible  to  analyse^  a  sample  0k  butter  in  a  few 
moments;  so  tkati  it  would '  necessitate  a  ship- 
meat  bei^  detataed  «t  'the  port  of  CBtry^iwouid 
it  not,  unless  there  was  some  system  of  releasing 
the  goods  which  were  being'  tested  ?-^The 
analvst  whom  we  ^employ  does  the  thing  in  a 
fewiiQUrs;  if  we  sent  him  a  sample  this  after- 
BOOB  we.  should  get  the  result  toHuorrow  moiaa- 
ing«:  But  I  "have  always  suggwted,  and  held, 
that  there  is/no  difficulty  in  tbttt^TCspectr-  ^  If  the 
Customs  tested*  igoods  iu  transit;  «»a  fousd  i  they 
wtvC'  adsdterated,'  they  would  iiave  a  right  <  to 

suspect 
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suspect  that.  th«,  next.  shipmcAt  would  be  ,  the 
sBme,  aad  dien  they  coula  9top  that  shipmenty 
and  they  would  be  justified  ia  stopping  that 
shipment  for  analyaisj  If  the  consignee  insisted 
that  the  shjppaent  of  butter  was  pure,  let  him 
^ve  a  boadtiprrtheTalue  of  the  butter,  and  take 
it  awajy  and  then  .there  wo^ld  be  no  delay. 
That  cou)d  be  ej^ecijited,  as  I  jhad  to  ezecvite  a 
l^nd  at  the  Customs,  in  the  coussa  of  an  bour. 
I  had  only  an  hour  before  closing  to  get  my  bond 
aod  surety  and  everything.  And  I  think  that; 
would  meet  the  case.  There  would  be  no  delay- 
and  no  injury. .  If  the  butter  was  pronounced  to 
be  pure  there  would  be  an  end  of  that ;  if  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  adulterated  there  is  his^ 
bond.  .      , 

110.  Now,  as  regards  the  yarious  modes  of 
frauds  can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
those  could  be  diminished  by  legislation  ?  For 
instance,  I  think  you  hold  strong  views -as  to  the 
undesirability  ol  margarine  coming  to  this 
country  in  butter  packages  ? — Yes,  I  object  en- 
tirely to  mai^garine,  or  mixtures^  being  paoke4 
in  every  known  butter,  package.     I  say  that  th^ 

Sublic  are  nqt  concerned  in  the  paclsage ;  they 
0  not  eat  the  package  ;  it  is  sola  out.  to  them 
retail ;  and  that  the  system  of  copying  the  butter 
packages  of  every  country  is  done  simply  to 
assist  retailers  in  deceiving  the  public.  I  will 
hand  in  a  list  whih  shows  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  ordinary  wooden  package  and  the 
difference  if  it  is  packed  in,  say,  Frehch  baskets, 
or  kegs,  or  crocks.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  this 
mixture  or  margarine  very  much  Indeed  ;  and  it 
is  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  but  it  assists  the 
dishonest  retailer  in  deceiving  the  public,  by 
packing  margarine  or  mixture  in  the  known 
butter  packages  of  all  coimtries.  I  will  hand 
you  in  a  list  which  shows  the  various  forms  of 
packages  which  are  advertised;  and  1  would 
draw  particular  attention  to  one  thing.  You  will 
see  X5anish  casks,  Irish  casks,  American  pails, 
kiels,  cools,  tubs,  round  baskets,  square  baslkets, 
pyramid  boxes,  crocks,  oblong  bo?ces,  rolls  in 
various  cases,  rolls,  prints,  crocks,  Irisli  lumps, 
and  14-lb.  packages,  &c.  Now,  there  is  one 
thing  in  particular  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  there  are  a  lot  of  small  manufacturers  or 
butter  makers ;  farmers,  who  bring  their  butter 
in  in  the  original  lurnips,  as  they  call  them,  and 
they  are  paclced  up  in  boxes  of  odd  sizes,  odd 
shapes,  and  odd  quantities;  and  that  butter  is 
very  much  sold  in  the  north.  Even  that  pack- 
age is  copied  by  the  margarine  people. 

Mr.  Frye. 

111.  They  hare  exhausted  the  whole  lot  then"? 
—They  have  exbausted  the  whole  lot.  Every 
known  package  there  is  that  can  represent  butter 
is  imitated  in  tKat  way ;  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  consutner  to  Imow  it.  "You  might  eee  a 
box  of  this  mixture  of  margarine  that  is  made 
up  in  this  form  alongside  a  pox  of  Irish  lumps, 
and  you  could  not  tell  which  was  which. 

112.  But  they  are  branded,  are  they  not, 
"Margarine**?  —  The  outside  of  the  case  is 
branded. 

113.  And  you  suggest  another  package? — I 
suggest  that  margarine  can  very  well  be  confined 

0.73. 


Afcf  T  fl>y«— ««tiinied. 

Uy  one  packi^e,;  jt  .isf\»o  in  Denmark;  and  a* 
package  that  Sipu^  Jd^  known. 

Mn  Keariey* 

114.  What  package,  do  you  snggett?  — I* 
suggest  boxesy  as*  b^ing^  'the  oiieapest  fbrttt;  If 
packed  in  crooka  the  extra  cost  is  something  like, 
in  small  crook*,  4i.  to  >5i.  pet  cwt.  over  the  price 
of  boxes.  I '  have  a  list  here,  gifven  me  oy  a 
manufboturer^  showing  tie  different  prices.  'J ' 
should  like^  to  hand  it  in  to  the  Committee 
{handing  tnihe  same)*        '  *     '  •   / 

115.  That  i»  a  list  of  the  different  prices  of' 
butter  packagea  that  these  inairgarine  man^fao* 
turers  use  ?*— Yes.  . 

116.  What  is  a  crojik  ?— It  is  a  croirk  vnside  a 
basket. 

117.  An  earthenware' resselioeide  a  bastcet? 
--Yes.         ^   '■'  ^ 

1 18.  The  poiirtwhich  yofu  mak^,  I  underrstand^) 
is  that  it  pays  ihe  mar^titie  manixfaeturers  t6 
pack  their  goods  eveti  in  tfery  expinsh^e  pttck- 
ageft?*-They  get  a  higher  price  irbm  reiailew 
here  for  it  on  acoovat  of  that  package  bearitig  m 
resemblance  ta  Jbutter  packages;  and  I  take  it- 
tbatf  that  is  the  eole  object  for  which  it  is  doaw.  ' ' 

119.  And'^dti  advocate  margarine  being 
packed  and  snipped  in  a  package  of  uuiforin 
shape  and  materiftl  ?^-^I  take  it  tliat  it  should  be 
packedi  in  a  wooden  jpHckage,  so  t^at  it  CobW  be 
prbpert-ly  branded.  *^  There  is  another  point  iir  the 
Act  that  I  want  to  draw  attetifion  to,  where  the 
Customs  have  failed  in  their  duty.  The  Act 
states  that  all  packages  shall  be  ^^  branded  or 
durably  marked.*'  '  '^Tbw,  it  is  perfectly  well 
knowh  to  many  people  that  lots  of  packages 
6ome  in,  such  as  baskets,  thai  bear  a  tin  label 
with  the  word  "Mai^gaHn'e*'  on  it,  or  sometifnes  a 
cloth  or  paper  labef,  (it  bar^hnient.  Those  catt 
be  taken  off  with  the" fingers,  and  then,  you 
have  a  butter  package  without  anVthing  on  it  a;t 
all.  I  have  myself  seen  in  a  warehouse  the  labels 
lying  about  on  the  fl^^i^  th^it  l^ave  been  taken  off 
these  packages. 

:  120.  Which  have  beenr.abipped  as  mai^tina  ? 
*r-Shipped  as  margarine,  and  th<$n  tfaie  label  ii 
taken  off,  and  you  have  a  butter  pttekage*  - 

121.  And  that  is  po;5p}ble,j  simply  because  the 
label  or  description  was  not  mdelibly  marked  on 
the  package  ? — SJfnply  becatise  the  label  or  de- 
scription   was    not   indelibly    marked    on    the 

Eackage.  If  it  is  a ,  wopdeiy  package  you  can 
rand  it  in,  so  that  if  that  brand  is  removed  it 
shows  at  once  that  the  package  h^  been 
tampered  with ;  but  if  you  cut  this  label  or 
bit  of  tin  off  it  is  a  butter  package  pure  and 
simple.  I  suggest  that  the  Customs  have  not 
complied  with  the  Act  in  passing  those  packages, 
because  a  label  that  can  be  removed  in  tnat 
simple  manner  is  not  indelibly  marking.  You 
will  notice  tkat  Section  6  says  that  every 
package  "  ^ball  be  branded  or  durably  marked.*^ 
That  IS  not  durably  marked. 

122.  I  think  you  have  some  figures  to  show 
the  advantage  tnat  accrues  by  mixing  even  a 
limited  proportion  of  margarine  with  butter, 
say  from  to  10  or  15  per  cent.?— Yes. 

123.  Can  you  give  us  those  figures  ? — If  10 
p^r  cent,  of  margarine  is  added  to  butter  when 

A  4  the 
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Mr.  A'^ar/^ —continued. 

the  cost  of  batter  is  1205.  per  cwt.,  the  actual 
cost  is  reduced  to  113<.,  and  thtt  would  enable  a 
dealer  in  France  to  put  butter  on  the  London 
market  at  less  than  the  cost  that  wb,^  paid  for 
the  pure  butter  on  the  Normandy  market,  and 
still  have  a  profit  sufficient  to  cover  all  his 
expenses  and  the  expenses  of  his  agent,  also, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  a  pure-butter  mer- 
chant, who  did  not  adulterate  at  all,  to  compete 
with  it.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  happened  over 
and  oyer  again.  We  have  detected  it,  and  con- 
victions have  been  obtained  in  France  for  that 
kind  of  fraud.  I  have  worked  out  figures  on 
the  statement  that  I  have  put  in  which  shows 
the  various  prices  and  the  difference  that  results, 
but  as  much  as  30  per  cent  has  been  found  in 
some  French  butters  in  those  verj  instances 
where  I  report  convictions. 

124.  lou  have  the  details,  I  think,  of  several 
convictions  that  have  taken  place  in  France  ? — 
There  are  many,  but  these  are  only  a  sample. 

125.  Do  I  understand  that  you  were  instru* 
mental  in  obtaining  convictions  ?~I  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  information  after  obtaining 
samples  of  mese  various  butters  here.  Having 
them  analysed  and  finding  them  adulterated  we 
have  communicated  the  information  abroad,  and 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  article  stopped  by 
the  French  Government  there,  when  we  could 
not  get  any  assbtance  from  our  Customs  here. 

126.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  had 
intimated  to  the  Customs  that  these  butters  were 
coming  along  adulterated  you  got  no  redress, 
except  in  the  case  that  you  mentioned  previously, 
but  you  were  obliged  to  resort  to  instructing  the 
French  Government  as  to  what  was  ^oing  on  on 
the  other  side  ? — Yes,  we  gave  it  up  m  Epgland 
4M  being  hopeless.      The  record  of  the  exchange 

will  show  that  they  were  repeatedly  written  to 
on  the  subject,  and  would  not  take  it  up ;  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  they  said  they  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Channing, 

127.  Have  there  been  no  similar  convictions  in 
England  then  ? — Not  of  this  kind.  In  France 
we  get  imprisonment. 

Chairman. 

128.  You  had  better  read  those  cases  ? — If  you 
please. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

129.  These  I  understand  are  convictions  of 
shippers,  in  France,  who  were  known  to  be 
shipping  adulterated  butter? — That  is  so.  At 
times  we  have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  tracing  this  matter  home  to  these  people  in 
France,  and  I  am  only  giving  you  two  or  three, 
as  samples  of  convictions  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment:  (1.)  At  the  Tribunal  Correctionnel  at 
Caen  :  Clerisse,  two  months'  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  2,000  francs.  (2.)  At  the  Tribunal 
Correctionnel  at  Lisieux  :  Pissot,  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs, 
with  con6scation  of  the  adulterated  butter,  worth 
about  20,000  francs.  Upon  appeal  made  by  this 
man,  at  Caen,  the  punishment  was  increased  to 
tour  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  4,000 
francs,    together     with    confiscation,    and     the 


Mr.  K^ar/ey— continued. 

publication  of  the  judgment  in  40  journals. 
(3.)  Charpentier,  of  Sees,  at  the  Tribunal  of 
Argentan,  two  months*  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  2,000  francs.  (4.)  Anatolic,  near 
Bayeux  (at  the  Tribunal  of  Bayeux),  three 
months*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  2,000  francs. 
(5.)  Vitard,  of  Croisilles,  Harcourt,  upon  the 
information  of  Messrs.  Nurdin  and  Peacock, 
two  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,000 
francs.  (6.)  1893,  Pissot  (2nd  time),  (the  same 
man  who  had  had  his  punishment  doubled.)  At 
the   Tribunal  of   Lisieux,     eight  months'   im- 

frisonment,  and  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.  (7.) 
jevegoureux,  of  Medizou,  at  the  Tribunal 
Correctionnel  of  Cherbourg,  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,000  francs.  This 
man  appealed  at  Caen,  when  his  term  of  impri- 
sonment was  increased  by  one  month,  making 
four  months,  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Cessation  in 
Paris.  The  whole  of  these  convictions  have 
been  published  in  all  the  journals  of  the  country, 
at  the  expense  of  the  parties  convicted  ;  and  I 
say  that  similar  convictions  in  this  country 
!»h(>uld  also  be  published ;  I  think  that  would 
have  a  very  deterrent  effect. 

Mr.  Frye. 

130.  Did  you  stop  the  frauds  in  France? — 
Nearly  all  these  people  are  practically  wiped 
out;  they  disappear  after  these  things.  This 
man  Pissot  was  carrying  on  a  large  business,  and 
was  selling  butter  here  at  prices  that  no  butter 
merchant  could  buy  it  at. 

Mr.  Keartey, 

131.  But  your  main  point  I  gather  is  that  all 
these  frau<ls  could  have  been  detected  by  the 
Customs  here  had  they  carried  out  the  Act? — 
They  could  have  stopped  the  butter  here. 

132.  Now  to  protect  yourselves ;  I  believe  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  form  an  association 
called  the  London  Butter  Association ;  that  is 
as  regards  the  illegal  sale  of  adulterated  butter 
in  shops  in  London  and  the  provinces  ?—  And  the 
sale  of  margarine  contrary  to  the  Act;  that  is  to 
say,  sale  of  margarine  as  butter,  or  the  sale  of 
margarine  without  complying  with  the  Act ; 
because  margarine  is  very  often  sold  without  a 
label  being  placed  on  the  article  in  the  shop,  and 
without  putting  it  in  a  paper,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Act. 

133.  You  started  this  association  to  protect 
yourselves,  I  think? — 1  may  say  that  the 
principal  butter  importers  have  felt  themselves 
very  much  iniured,  and  their  shippers  also,  as 
well  as  the  public  in  this  matter;  so  they  formed 
an  association,  and  we  subscribed  between  us,  I 
think,  something  like  500/.  We  could  get  no 
travelling  inspectors  given  us  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  local  authorities,  and  so  we  appointed 
our  own.  We  have  only  been  at  work  for  some- 
thing like  a  month,  I  think,  and  10  convictions 
have  resulted,  and  there  are  50  summonses  now 
standing  waiting  to  be  heard.  We  know  of 
70  offences,  but  where  the  thing  is  very  trivial 
we  do  not  proceed  in  the  matter. 

134.  But  you  are  really  undertaking  work 
which,  you  maintain,  ousfht  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

135.  And 
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Mr.  Kearley — ooutinued. 

135.  And  you  exactly  know  where  to  go  bo 
as  to  put  your  hands  on  people  infringing  the 
law? — No,  we  do  not  pretena  to  do  that;  the 
butter  merchants  in  this  association  are  not 
pretending  to  act  as  policemen ;  but  we  employ 
mspectors  and  tell  them  to  s(o  anywhere  they  like 
and  to  detect  fraud  if  they  can.  They  have  no 
instructions  from  the  board  at  all ;  they  are 
simply  sent  out  to  go  anywhere  where  they 
think  it  is  likely  they  may  detect  fraud  ;  and  I 
believe  that  that  has  had  a  good  effect.  We 
have  had  several  singular  things  occur  in  this 
way.  We  found  a  man  selling  margarine  as 
butter  in  one  district  who  said,  ^^  Oh  !  well,  I  do 
not  want  any  left  for  a  sample;  I  know  it  is 
margarine,  but  I  thought  the  Act  was  a  dead 
letter ;  '*  and  the  following  week  the  inspector 
visited  that  man's  shop  and  caught  him  again 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  Although  he  has 
got  a  simunons  pending  he  has  never  altered  his 
oourse  of  business. 

136.  Because  it  pays,  I  imagine? — It  pays  at 
times,  greatly. 

137.  The  cure  for  that  you  suggest  to  be 
imprisonment? — There  is  no  other  cure.  You 
see  in  France  they  do  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
imprisonment. 

138.  T  think  you  have  had  experience  of  a 
new  form  of  fraud  that  has  become  very  pre- 
valent in  this  country  during  the  last  two  years, 
namely,  the  mixing  of  margarine  with  butter  by 
retailers  who  keep  an  installation  of  machinery 
for  that  purpose.  That  is  a  new  fraud,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  new  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

139.  You  might  explain  that  to  the  Com- 
mittee?— When  I  say  it  is  a  fraud  I  say  that 
they  manufacture  the  mixture  itself  on  their 
premises,  and  that  makes  it  very  much  more 
difficult  for  the  inspector  to  discover,  because 
they  manufacture  it  in  small  qiiantities  just  as 
they  want  it. 

Mr,  Frye. 

140.  They  run  just  the  same  risk  in  selling  it, 
surely  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  run  the  risk  of  a 
quantity  being  found  on  their  premises  unlabelled, 
and  they  can  pat  in  more  or  less,  just  as  they 
please  in  the  matter.  I  maintain  that  these  men 
are  manufacturers,  and  should  be  treated  as  such, 
and  they  should  be  registered. 

141.  They  are ;  they  ought  to  be  by  law  ? — 
But  they  are  not. 

142.  The  local  authorities  ought  to  do  that  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  we  do  not  expect  it  firom  the 
local  authorities,  and  we  do  not  get  any  assist- 
ance from  them  in  reality. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

148.  Is  there  a  systematic  trade  going  on  in 
the  sale  of  these  mixing  machines  ? — Yes  ;  we 
possess  a  list  of  places  where  a  large  number  of 
them  are  in  use. 

144.  Do  you  suggest  tliat  they  are  simply 
sold  and  bought  for  tne  purpose  of  adulteratmg 
butter  with  margarine  ?— Yes  ;  I  can  produce 
a  witnes9  before  you  who  can  tell  you  that» 
if  you  desire  to  have  it,  who  has  been 
soticited  to  purehase  a  machine,  on  account  of 
the  enormous  profits  that  can  be  made ;  and  I 
can  also  produoe  a  witness,  a  responciiblci  laaOi 
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Mr.  JT^arZfy— continued, 
who  will  tell  you  that  a  manufacturer  of  the 
mixtures  has  solicited  him  to  sell  the  mixtures, 
and  told  him,  "  They  are  so  much  like  butter 
that  you  can  sell  them  with  impunity,  and,  if 
you  are  fined,  I  will  pay  all  expenses." 

Mr.  Frye. 

145.^  But  do  not  your  society  inform  the  local 
authorities  where  they  find  these  mixtures? — 
We  take  the  samples  to  the  locd  authority,  and 
they  get  the  analyst  to  analyse  them. 

146.  You  know  there  was  a  case  in  the  south 
of  LfOndon  in  which  the  local  authority  had 
neglected  to  register  a  factory,  and  the  man  was 
fined  very  severely  ? — Do  you  mean  a  retailer 
with  a  mixing  machine  ? 

147.  No,  a  small  wholesale  French  house,  I 
believe  it  was  ?—I  do  not  know ;  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

148.  Then  there  is  another  fraud  that  is 
within  vour  knowledge,  I  believe,  namely,  that 
although  margarine  is  taken  round  in  carts  and 
sold  to  private  families,  there  is  no  risk  of 
detection  there,  because  it  is  not  an  exposure  for 
sale  under  the  present  Act? — We  have  never 
heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  being  detected. 

14y.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  inspector  should 
be  empowered  to  take  samples  in  the  same  way 
as  he  IS  enabled  to  do  now  from  milk  churns; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  take  samples  from 
carts  going  round  ?— That  is  suggested  by  some 
larpe  retailers  who,  I  believe,  will  be  called 
before  you  here.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable.  I, 
of  course,  in  my  position,  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  retailers  themselves,  and  not  with  the 
consumers ;  but  I  know  of  this. 

150.  You  supply  the  trade?— Yes,  my  trade 
is  entirelv  wholesale. 

151.  To  sum  up  briefly  your  evidence,  what 
do  you  say  as  to  the  notorious  efi^ect  of  the 
svstematic  adulteration  to  various  interests  ? — I 
think  that  the  selling  of  margarine  as  butter  is 
extremely  injurious  to  the  butter  industry  of 
every  country  ;  and  it  touches  very  particularly 
Irish  butter,  because  it  is  a  low-priced  butter. 
I  think  that  Irish  butter  suffers  as  much  as  that 
of  any  country,  because,  as  you  know,  at  the 

E resent  moment  we  are  selling  very  good  Irish 
utter  at  from  74#.  up  to  S4s.  per  cwt. ;  and  it  is 
that  class  of  butter  that  mixtures  injure. 

Mr.  Frye, 

152.  But  the  public  would  not  like  that  as 
well  as  ffood  margarine,  would  they  ? — Yes,  they 
would,  S  they  got  the  chance ;  but  the  vendor 
would  not  get  so  much  profit  out  of  it.  The  one 
would  sell  for  a  penny  a  pound  profit,  and  for 
the  other  he  would  be  getting  4td.  a  pound  profit. 
That  is  where  the  mischief  comes  in. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

153.  And  the  lowest  retailers  are  enormously 
handicapped  by  this  illegal  mixture? — Yes,  I 
think  they  are  cruelly  injured  by  it  There  are 
many  places  to  be  found  where  honest  men 
through  the  past  winter  have  been  selling  butter 
at  a  penny  a  pound  profit,  and  less  thiA  a 
penny  a  pound  profit,  and  dose  by  there  are 
others  selling  a  margarine  mixture  at  tenpence, 
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Mr.  Kearletj — continued. 

and  making  from  threepence  tofourpence  a  pound 
profit  on  them. 

154.  Selling  it  at  the  same  retail  price? — 
Yes. 

155.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doabt  that  the 
public  like  this  mixture  ?  —Yes, 

156.  And  that  the  mixture  of  margarine  and 
butter  is  a  more  palatable  thing  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  retail  price  is  such  that  when  pure 
butter  is  sold  it  would  not  be  of  the  very  best 
quality,  then  the  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter 
is  more  palatable  to  the  public  at  that  low  retail 
price  than  pure  butter  itself  would  be? — Cer- 
tainly. 

157.  And  there  is  always  a  demand  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  for  a  cheap  butter,  and  that 
where  that  demand  is  administered  to  by  selKng 
a  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter  it  gives  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer  who  buys  it  as  pure 
butter,  but  the  honest  trader  who  is  endeavouring 
to  sell  a  pure  butter  at  that  price  gets  practically 
no  profit  and  does  not  satisfy  his  consumer  at 
that  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  you  see  where  the  public 
suffer  so  is  that  they  pay  the  price  of  butter  for 
an  article  that  could  very  well  be  sold  to  them 
at  twopence  to  threepence  a  pound  less ;  but 
they  buy  it  as  butter. 

158.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  not  only  get  an 
adulterated  article,  but  they  get  it  at  the  price 
of  butter  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ffye. 

159.  What  is  about  the  price  of  margarine 
now  ?— The  lowest  price  that  i  know  of  is  28^. 
per  cwt. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

160.  What  would  be  the  comparison  between 
the  present  prices  of  margarine  and  butter? — 
You  could  get,  I  suppose,  an  article  at  about 
60*. ;  from  60*.  to  64*. ;  that  would  sell  at  the 
same  price  as  a  butter  you  would  pay  80s.  or 
84*.  for.  I  believe  the  London  County  Council's 
contract  at  this  moment  for  margarine,  for  mix- 
ture with  20  per  cent  of  butter,  is*60j?.  per  cwt. 
They  buy  the  mixture  by  tender,  and  I  b^eve 
that  the  price  of  the  contract?  that-  is  nowruntaing 
is  60*.  per  cwt.,  and  that  mixture  must  contain 
20  per  cent,  of  butter. 

Mr.  Frye, 

161.  Would  not  that  be  more  palatable  really 
than  Irish  butter,  and  20  per  cent,  higher  price  ? 
— No;  we  are  selling  fine  Irish  butter  at  this 
moment  as  low  as  80*.  per  cwt. 

162.  I  efuppose  it  would  keep  better? — ^Pro- 
bably it  would  keep  better,  but  then  it  is  a  fraud 
to  sell  it  as  butter.  Of  course,  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  sanction  the  indisCrktiinate 
selling  of  it,  then,  if  we  know  that  we  may  do 
that,  there  is  plenty  of  profit  for  all  of  us. 

163.  The  London  County  Council  would  not 
buy  it  as  butter,  would  they? — No,  not  the 
London  County  Coimcil ;  but  the  public  have 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

164.  But  the  disparity  between  the  prices  of 
butter  and  margarine  i§  frequently^  is  it  not, 
more,  for  instance,  than  al  tbe  present  nKmient, 


Mr.  Keariey —mntintked, 

when  buttei"  happens  to  b&  efxcep^ionally/ cheap, 
owing  to  the  glut  of  cok)nial  produce  ?— Yes. 

165.  Therefore,  the  fraud  becomes  more  re- 
munerative when  "butter  is  dear  and  high, 
because  margarine  is  not  so  fluctuating  in  price 
as  butter  ? — Yes,  and  the  mixture  would  fluctuate 
more  by  the  price  of  the  butter  tiiat  they  use  in 
it  than  the  ordinary  article  iteelf  would. 

166.  I  have  only  one  laet  question  to  ask  you» 
Do  you  consider  that  this  sate  of  mixtures  of 
margarine  and  butter  is  injurious  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country?— It  must  be, 
undoubtedly,  if  it  tends  to  lower  the  price  of 
butter,  and  that  goes  without  saying. 

Mr*  Frye. 

167.  I  suppose  that  all  butter  imported  into 
this  country  must  affect  the  agricuhural  interests 
of  the  country  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  but  that  is 
not  a  fraudulent  business.  It  is  only  the  fraud 
that  I  object  to  ;  I  do  not  object  to  mai^arine 
if  it  is  honestly  sold  as  such. 

Mr,  Kearley. 

166.  I  understand  that  you  are  perpetually 
having  samples  analysed  of  the  butters  consigned 
to  you? — Yes,  always.  We  never  sell  butter 
from  a  new  con^nor  until  we  have  had  it 
analysed  ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that,, 
but  we  are  continually  having  it  analysed 
throughout  the  year  from  time  to  time.  We 
retain  the  services  of  an  analyst,  Mr.  Otto 
Hehner,  to  da  it  for  us. 

169.  Do  you  personally  .  examine  those 
analyses  ? — ^Yes,  they  all  come  before  me. 

170.  Then  you  can,  perhaps,  give  us  a  valuable 
opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  should 
be  permissible  in  butter  ( — I  should  hold  the 
opinion  that  16  per  cent,  is  a  fair  standard.  It 
will  not  amount  to  16  per  cent,  in  certain  periods 
of  the  year  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
or  very  cold,  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  last 
two  months,  it  is  impessible  to  get  the  water,  or 
rather  th^  buiteprailk,  ou4  of  the'butter,'and  then 
the*  standard  of  water  is  higher*  As  a  rule,  the 
staadard  of  our  Normandy  huttei s  is  somewhere 
about  13  per  cent,  hut  during  such  weather  as 
we  have  had  in  January  and  (February  it  would 
get  up  to  14,  14  i,  15,  and  even  16  per  cent  It 
cannot  be  mvoided,because  4h^  makers  are  unabie 
to  get  the  moisture  out  of  the  butter.  And  the 
same  thing  occurs  when  It  is  very  warm  weather. 
Anyone  who  has  liad  to  do^^with  making  butter 
knows  that  you  cannot  take  the  moisture  out ;  < 
the  more  you  work  it  the  worse,  itgets.  I  may 
say  that  I  nave  made  butter  with  my  own  hands. 
I  am  a  farmer's  son,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
tMs  'hind  of  thing  all 'my  .fife.  •  I  hare  actually 
made  the  article  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  ^haow 
the  di^rence  thati  oeours  in  the  ohaugss  of 
weather. 

171;  Do  you  suggest  liiat>  taking  all    tko^ 
changes  into  eonsideiratioB  16  per  oent*  ef  iwater 
would  be  sufficient    margin*  F^I  think  that  if  , 
there' is  not  moi?e  than'  1ft  per/  cent,  no  j^poeeed- . 
in^  should  be  oonteitplated. 

172j'  But  wenld>yotianake  it  illegal  for  butter  . 
to  catrvy  more  than  16  per:cen4;*  ofi  water  7*--I  do  • 
not  know  that  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  .that  . 

I  wonld 
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Mr.  Kearley^ — coatinued. 
I  would  proeecute  at  1<>  per  cent.;  I  think  that 
even  then  a  point  should  oe  allowed. 

173.  Would  you  fix  that  point? — My  opinion 
is  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  fix  it  at  17 
per  cent. 

174.  Do  you  advocate  the  fixing  of  a  point? 
— I  do  advocate  it,  decidedly. 

175.  Would  you  have  the  sane  point  fixed 
for  your  Iri^h  butter  as  for  butter  coming  in 
from  elsewhere  ? — There  comes  iu  the  difficulty  ; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  feed  tliere  is  more 
or  less  moisture  in  the  texture  of  the  butter,  and 
Irish  butters,  as  a  Tule»  do  have  more  water  in 
them  than  our  French  butters.  But  then  again 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of  Warner's  butters 
ajid  Robertson's  butters,  which  are  worked  on 
the  French  system^  and  we  have  never  got  over 
16  per  cent  with  diem  in  any  instance. 

176.  But  there  are  a  great  many  butters 
coming  from  Ireland  of  course  that  are.  not 
worked  on  that  principle  ? — No  doubt,  and  they 
•contain  more. 

177.  Butter,  for  instance,  made  by  the  small 
farmers? — Yes;  much  of  the  ordinary  Cork 
butter  that  is  sent  in  made  into  the  market,  I 
believe,  would  contain  more. 

17^.  But  if  you  fix  a  hard  and  fast  limit  of  17 
per  cent  would  you  make  an  exception  in  the 
ease  of  Irish  butter? — ^There  is  the  difficulty;  I 
€»a  .only  give  you  mv  own  experience,  and  I 
coidU  give  you  die  analyst's  figures,  if  you  please, 
on  that  point. 

179.  But  from  an  experience  extending  over  a 
great  period  of  time,  and  dealii^  with  a  vast 
number  of  samples,  is  it  your  deliberate  opinion 
that  17  per  coxt.  could  be  set  up  as  the  standard 
of  water  to  be  permitted  in  butter  ?-t~I  think 
safely. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

180.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  the  Irish 
butter  collected  by  Mr.  Warner  came  within 
your  standard  ? — It  does. 

181.  Does  he  buy  it  promiscuously,  or  does  he 
insist  upon  a  farmer  working  up  to  this  standard 
before  he  buys  from  him  ?  —  Not  at  all ;  he 
takes  whatever  is  brought  to  him,  and  pays  for 
it  according  to  the  relative  quality. 

182.  And  that  is  an  inducement  to  the  farmer 
to  give. him  a  minimum  amount  of  water,  is  it? 
— No,  that  is  not  the  point  When  I  speak  of 
the  relative  quality,  of  course  if  you  buy  butter 
from  a  number  of  persons  in  one  district  it  will 
not  be  all  of  one  qyality ;  and  he  buys  it  at 
different  prices  according  to  the  quality,  and 
grades  it  himself;  and  then,  after  he  has  selected 
the  different  qualities,  they  are  machined  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  in  France,  and  made  up. 

183.  That  is  a  point  that  you  have  not  told  us 
before  ? — I  mentioned  that  it  was  worked  on  the 
French  principle,  and  I  thought  that  was 
understood.     It  is  done  on  a  revolving  table. 

184.  You  did  not  explain  that  to  us  even  in 
connection  with  the  French  system ;  you 
omitted  that  point,  which  is  most  material.  Mr. 
Warner  simply  buys  the  butter,  I  understand, 
in  the  raw,  and  then  he  manufactures  it  ? — 
Yes. 

185.  That  is  a  point  which  I  am  glad  that  I 
succeeded  in  extracting.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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do  you  know  from  him  at  all  what  is  the  usual 
percentage  of  water  in  Irish  butter  as  he  buys 
It  ? — I  have  never  had  that  question  raised 
with  him ;  I  could  very  easily  ascertain  It  by 
asking  him. 

186.  If  you  would  fill  that  in,  in  your  proof,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  point  ? — You  see  we 
have  repeatedly  analysed  his  butter  here  in  thb 
country,  and  we  have  the  results ;  and  never  in 
any  instance  has  it  exceeded  16  per  cent,  and 
rarely  over  13  or  13J  per  cent. 

187.  Do  you  buy  any  Irish  butter  direct? — 
We  occasionally  sell  Cork  butter. 

188.  Have  you  had  that  analysed? — No,  we 
have  not  had  that  analysed,  because  of  late  years 
we  have  done  very  little  in  it. 

189.  But  you  stated  that  you  analysed  the 
butter  tiiat  you  got  from  every  consignor,  on  the 
first  occasion? —Yes,  we  have  had  Cork  butter 
analysed,  but  I  could  not  at  this  moment  from 
memory  speak  to  any  exact  quantity  of  water 
found  in  it,  because  it  is  not  of  recent  occurrence. 

190.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  there  was  a 
German  law  which  prohibited  the  mixture  of 
margarine  and  butter  ? — Yes. 

191.  And  you  have  explained  to  us  that  a 
large  amount  of  fraud  occurs  in  this  country,  in 
your  opinion,  owing  to  that  mixing  being  per- 
mitted; but  would  it  be  practicable  to  prohibit 
the  mixing  of  margarine  and  butter  here? — I 
think  sa  If  it  is  practicable  in  Germany,  why 
not  here  ? 

192.  It  is  not  quite  practicable.  You  say 
that  the  German  law  permits  mixing  up  to  6  per 
cent.  ? — No,  not  of  butter  ,•  but  of  what  may  be 
.  taken  up  from  the  milk. 

193.  But  it  permits  the  admixture  of  mar- 
garine and  butter  in  the  compound  produced  by 
what  the  margarine  takes  from  tne  milk,  up 
to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent  of  butter  ? — That  is 
as  much  as  it  could  take  up  from  the  milk  in  the 
process. 

194.  But  the  plea  in  favour  of  margarine  is 
that  it  is  wholesome,  and  the  public  like  it ;  and 
the  plea  in  favour  of  allowing  margarine  to  be 
mixed  with  .milk  in  Germany  is  that  the  public 
like  the  admixture  of  a  little  milky  flavour.  On 
what  plea  would  youjorbid  the  public  to  have 
an  admixture  of  margarine  and  butter  sold 
avowedly  as  such,  if  they  like  it  ?— There  is  the 
point,  you  see  ;  "  sold  avowedly  as  such." 

196,  But  the  law  provides  for  that;  except 
that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  its  being  called 
an  admixture;  it  compels  it  to  be  stamped  as 
margarine  ? — No  one  ever  hears  of  its  being  sold 
as  a  mixture. 

196.  Because  undar  the  law  it  is  compelled  to 
be  sold  as  margarine  ? — It  is  known  very  well  by 
the  margarine  manufacturers  and  those  interested 
in  the  trade.  I  think  (and  perhaps  you  would 
get  that  better  from  them  than  from  me)  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  mUk  is  required  in  making 
.  margarine  ;  but  the  maximum  that  can  be  taken 
,  up  in  that  is  6  per  cent.,  and  that,  I  think,  may 
be  allowed  ;  and  then  you  get  a  very  excellent 
margarine.  And  I  maintain  that  with  the  price 
of  butter  so  low  as  it  is,  and  the  abundance  of 
butter  that  there  is  in  the  market,  the  butter 
industry  .should  not  be  injured  by  allowing  this 
mixing. 

B  2  197.  That 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

197.  That  is  the  point.  You  say  that  you 
consider  that  the  margarine  treated  with  milk 
makes  a  very  excellent  margarine ;  another  man 
considers  that  with  a  small  percentage  of  butter 
added  it  makes  a  veiy  superior  thing.  Do  you 
not  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
fiivour  of  allowing  the  50  per  cent,  man  to  get 
his  mixture,  jubt  as  there  is  in  favour  of  allowing 
you  to  get  your  margarine  flavoured  with  milk  ? 
— I  consider  that  the  mixing  of  margarine  and 
butter  opens  the  door  to  most  pernicious  fraud. 
Margarine  attaches  itself  to  butter  like  a  parasite, 
like  ivy  to  a  tree,  and  it  would  gradually  kill 
the  industry  if  it  were  not  stopi)ed. 

198.  That  is  all  poetry?— It  is  a  fact. 

199.  You  mention  this,  and  this  is  the  practical 
point;  you  mentioned  that  in  your  original 
proposal,  concerning  which  you  have  given 
evidence  to  a  former  Committee,  and  in  a  Bill 
as  drafted,  of  which  you  seemed  to  approve,  as 
it  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  an 
intermediate  term  of  butterine?  —  Yes,  there 
was. 

200.  Did  that  embrace  mixtures? — It  was  a 
term  for  anything  that  contained  butter. 

201.  But  my  point  is  this  :  That  under  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  Margarine  Act,  every  ad- 
mixture of  margarine  and  butter  is  called 
margarine? — Yes. 

202.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  described  by  what  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  false  description  ? — Yes. 

203.  You  had  an  intermediate  term,  butterine, 
which  might  fairly  describe  an  admixture  of 
margarine  and  butter;  and  then,  thirdly,  you 
had  butter  pure  ? — Ye!j. 

204.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  an  intermediate  term  ? — That  was 
considered  to  be  the  proper  term  at  that  time, 
and  it  had  become  known  in  this  country  and  had 
been  sold  for  years  in  that  way. 

205.  But  then  I  presume  at  that  time 
butterine  was  a  term  under  which  pure  margarine 
would  have  been  sold?— Ye^,  it  was  so;  it  was 
the  descriptive  term  for  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
facture, because  no  margarine  was  made  without 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  butter. 

206.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  anything 
practical  would  be  gained  by  having  the  inter- 
mediate term,  that  is  to  say,  *' margarine  "for 
margarine  pure,  or  only  treat  it,  as  you  said,  just 
as  is  legal  in  Germany ;  "  butterine  '*  for 
admixtures  of  margarine  and  butter ;  and 
'*  butter  '*  for  pure  butter  ? — I  think  the  great 
point  is  this :  that  if  you  make  a  margarine 
which  only  contains  6  per  cent,  of  butter  taken 
up  from  the  milk,  it  is  very  easy  to  detect  and 
to  know  it  as  margarine  ;  but  if  you  once  admit 
the  principle  of  mixing,  it  becomes  a  very 
difficult  matter,  for  the  public  at  any  rate,  to 
discern  between  the  two,  or  for  the  dealers ;  it 
becomes  a  matter  for  the  analyst. 

207.  but  then,  even  taking  that,  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  law  to  punish  a  trader  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  matters  easy  for  an 
analyst  or  a  dealer,  and  you  have  not,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  laid  down  any  principle  upon 
which  you  should  prohibit  what  is  in  itself 
otherwise  a  perfectly  uninpurious  and  honest 
proceeding,  namely,  the  selling  of  a  mixture  of 


Sir  Charles  Cam^rc^n— continued. 

margarine  and  butter  avowedly  as  such  a  mix- 
ture?—I  oppose  it,  because  I  say  it  never 
happens;  it  is  not  sold  in  that  form,  it  is  sold 
as  butter,  the  mixtures  are  sold  as  butter.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  never  happens  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  done ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  it 
is  sold  as  butter. 

808.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  true 
remedy  then  is  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
sale  01  an  article  as  what  it  is  not,  and  not  to 

I>rohibLt  the  manufacture  of  an  article  simply 
>ec«use  it  may  be  fraudulently  sold  ? — The 
difiiculty  in  this  case  is  much  greater  even  than 
it  is  with  regard  to  chicory  and  coffee.  There 
the  thing  Is  sold  in  a  packet,  and  you  can 
compel  a  description  of  the  article  to  be  put 
upon  it;  but  you  cannot  do  so  with  butter  or 
margarine,  because  it  is  put  out  in  small  quan- 
tities and  handed  to  the  consumers,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  know  what  they  are  buy- 
ing. But  when  you  sell  coffee  and  chicory,  and 
very  often  90  per  cent,  of  chicorv  to  10  per  cent*^ 
of  coflee,  it  is  called  chicory  and  coffee,  and  the 
public  know  what  they  are  buying;  but  they 
never  would  know  it  in  the  case  of  butter  and 
margarine,  or  mixtures. 

209.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  butter  and 
water,  as  you  have  at  the  present  moment,  a  man 
who  sells  butter  containing  a  very  little  amount 
of  water  makes  a  much  less  profit  than  a  man 
who  sells  butter  containing  a  great  admixture, 
does  he  not  ? — No,  that  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  him ;  he  sells  it  as  he  buys  it ;  he 
is  not  the  manufacturer. 

210.  But  you  have  told  us  that  what  you 
called  the  honest  trader  was  injured  when  he 
could  only  make  Id.  per  lb.  profit  on  account  of 
the  man  beside  him  being  able  to  sell  at  a  profit 
of  3d.  a  lb.  a  stuff  that  pleased  the  purchaser 
equally  well?— Yes. 

211.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  so  far  as  you  are 
against  the  dishonesty  of  selling  an  article  for 
what  it  is  not ;  but  would  not  two  different  mer- 
chant<«  sell  the  same  quality  of  butter,  one  at  Id^ 
or  }d.  per  lb.  dearer  than  the  other  ? — No,  not 
Id,  or  ^d.  ;  it  generally  goes  in  this  way  with 
butter  :  It  is  lOd.  or  l*.,or  Is.  2i/.,  the  difference 
between  the  prices  generally  runs  in  that  form* 
We  do  not  know  intermediate  prices  in  London. 

212.  It  comes  to  this  :  that  you  must  have 
butter  as  a  mixed  article  in  any  case ;  it  must  be 
mixed  with  water;  it  may  be  mixed  with 
colouring  matter,  and  it  may  be  mixed  with 
salt  ? — Butter  is  not  mixed  with  water.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  water 
remaining  in  it  when  it  is  made  that  no  one  can 
get  out. 

213.  You  consider  that  butter  is  chemically  a 
product  containing  a  certain  amount  of  water  t — 
Yes. 

214.  It  is  not  chemically  a  product  containing 
any  salt,  or  a  product  containing  any  colouring 
matter? — No. 

215.  But  it  is  sold  with  both  these  ingredients  ? 
Yes. 

216.  And  no  description  of  that  admixture  is 
required  ? — Quite  so. 

217.  On  what  principle,  then,  would  you  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  butter  mixed  with  a  perfectly 

wholesome 
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Mr.  ZamAere— continued. 


wholesome  article,  provided  that  the  mixture  was 
avowed  ? — To  put  it  plainly,  because  it  lends 
itself  to  fraud,  and  it  is  very  largely  taken 
advantage  of  to  cheat  the  public. 

218.  That  may  be  the  case  with  an  admixture 
of  water,  which  can  be  done  away  with  by  better 
churning  and  better  preparation  for  it,  may  it 
not  ? — Even  so,  the  one  fraud  would  not  justify 
the  other. 

219.  The  one  is  not  considered  as  a  fraud?  — 
Even  if  it  were  a  fraud,  and  there  was  more 
water  left  in  than  nhould  be,  I  do  not  see  that 
that  in  any  way  justifies  the  selling  of  the  other. 

220.  You  must  not  distort  what  I  said  into 
wishing  to  defend  a  fraud ;  what  I  wished  you 
to  break  down  was  my  contention  that  an 
admixture  avowed  as  an  admixture  siiould  be 
allowed  to  be  sold ;  and  rebutting  your  conten- 
tion that  an  admixture  avowedly  sold  as  an 
admixture,  should  be  prohibited  ? — The  objection 
is  on  account  of  the  fraudulent  purposes  to 
which  it  is  put. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

221.  I  want  just  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  colouring;  margarine ; 
what  is  the  natural  colour  of  margarine? — It  has  a 
slight  yellow  colour ;  it  varies  a  good  bit  according 
to  the  product  from  which  it  is  made.  If  there 
were  no  colour  added  it  would  vary  very  much. 

222.  Is  it  very  often  coloured  to  imitate 
butter?— It  is  always  coloured  to  imitate  butter. 

223.  Woald  you  prohibit  that  ?— No. 

224.  Why  not? — Because  you  colour  butter. 

225.  But  you  do  not  colour  butter  to  sell  as 
margariue,  while  you  colour  margarine  to  sell  as 
butter  ? — Yes ;  but  you  colour  butter  when  there 
is  no  colour  in  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
natural  colour  of  butter. 

226.  The  natural  colour  of  butter  would,  of 
course,  be  its  colour  ? — No,  not  what  is  known 
as  the  natural  colour  of  butter. 

Chairman. 

227.  The  conventional  coloiir  of  butter  is 
what  you  mean?— Yes,  that  is  the  better  term. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  coloured,  but  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  coloured  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  public.  The  public  naturally  object  to  a 
white  butter ;  they  will  call  it  lard  if  it  is 
perfectly  white. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

228.  What  do  you  suggest  that  margarine  is 
coloured  for  ? — To  make  it  resemble  butter. 

229.  And  if  it  is  sold  as  butter  that  is  a  fraud  ? 
— Yes,  of  course. 

230.  But  if  butter  is  coloured  that  is  not  a 
fraud,  is  it,  because  it  is  butter  still  ? — The 
slight  addition  of  colour  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself;  it  is  a  very  small  quantity 
of  colour  that  is  put  in,  and  it  does  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  butter. 

231.  That  is  my  point;  therefore  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  prohibit  margarine  being  coloured 
to  imitate  butter  where  it  conduces  to  fraud  ? — 
If  you  prohibit  the  one,  I  think  you  should  pro- 
hibit the  other. 

0.73. 


232.  Why  should  vou  prohibit  butter  being 
coloured  when  it  would  only  be  sold  as  butter ; 
whereas  marffarine  is  coloured  to  perjjetrate  a 
fraud  upon  the  sale  of  butter?— But  it  is  not 
coloured  only  for  that  purpose.  Margarine  sold 
as  mai^rine  is  col«)ured,  and  properly  coloured ; 
it  is  a  more  presentable  article  altogether  when 
it  is  coloured  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  white.  ^ 

233.  What  is  the  price  which  margarine  is 
produced  at?— The  price  depends  entirely  on  the 
ingredients  used. 

234.  What  are  the  ingredients  that  are 
generally  used  ?  — At  one  time,  on  the  first  record 
of  margarine,  it  was  almost  entirely  produced 
from  beef  fat,  the  best  fats  from  the  inside  of  the 
bullock ;  but  as  time  went  on  other  products 
were  u»ed,  always  used  in  conjunction  with  oil, 
arachete  oil  or  earth  nut  oil ;  it  is  almost  like 
salad  oil.  But  of  late  years  different  products 
have  been  introduced  for  the  cheaper  qualities. 
But  I  really  think,  although  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  that  subject,  that  that  is  the  question 
that  you  should  more  fairly  put  to  the  margarine 
manufacturers  who  will  come  before  you,  and 
also  to  the  analytical  chemists,  who  understand 
it.  I  know  something  ab^ut  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  safer  to  put.  ^ose  questions  to  themt 

235.  Is  the  New  Zealand  butter  coming  into 
favour  in  the  British  markets  ? — All  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  butters  are  very  largely 
sold  here,  and  the  shipments  are  enormous  ;  they 
increase  yearly,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  glut 
of  the  article  at  this  present  moment. 

236.  But  is  it  coming  into  general  favour  with 
the  British  public  ? — Yes,  very  much  so ;  it  is 
very  fine  butter. 

237.  It  is  good  butter,  is  it  ? — Yes.  There  is 
very  fine  butter  to  be  bought  at  this  moment  at 
74#.  a  cwt.,  and  even  less ;  and  splendid  quality 
at  between  SOs.  and  90i. 

238.  Australian  butter  ? — Australian  and  New 
Zealand  butter ;  the  market  is  absolutely  glutted 
with  it,  from,  you  may  say,  7rf.  to  lOd.  per  lb., 
lOd.  being  the  extreme  and  outside  price  at  this 
moment ;  and  you  could  buy  it  in  hundreds  of 
tons  if  you  wished. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

239.  Is  it  the  fact  that  it  was  cabled  over  the 
other  day  that  butter  was  selling  at  2d.  a  lb.  ? — 
I  believe  that  butter  has  been  shipped  at  an 
advance  of  3rf.  for  inferior  quality ;  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  so  low  as  2d. ;  it  would  surprise  me. 
It  has  got  very  low  in  price,  and  the  quantity 
is  so  large  that  they  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
with  it. 

iMr.  Lambert. 

240.  What  is  the  charge  for  Australian  butter 
from  there  to  here  ? — About  \d.  per  lb.  in  the 
freezing  chambers;  it  will  cost  you  Id.  per  lb. 
from  door  to  door. 

241.  Do  you  apprehend  that  we  shall  get  a 
large  amount  of    Australian   butter    at    those 

f)rice8? — I  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
imit  to  the  production,  from  what  we  hear, 
unless  they  get  a  drought  over  there,  and  then, 
of  course,  we  know  what  the  result  of  that  would 
be.  The  export  of  butter  from  the  Colonies  si 
increasing  year  after  year  by  enormous  bounds* 
B  3  242.  Then 
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Mr.  Lambert — continued. 

242.  Then  why  is  the  Normandy  butter  better 
than  the  British  butter  if  the  British  butter  is 
treated  upon  the  eame  system  ? — It  is  not  treated 
on  the  same  system,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  individual  samples  of  the  English 
butter  are  as  fine  as  any  butter  that  is  ppoduoed. 
And  also  in  regard  to  Ireland,  I  have  seen  as 
eood  butter  in  belaud  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life ;  but  you  cannot  get  the  quantity  of  it,  and 
they  are  not  as  careful  in  the  production  or  as 
systematic  as  they  are  in  Normandy,  and  as  they 
are  in  Denmark.  It  is  studied  there  almost  as 
a  science. 

243.  But  you  assert  that  butter  prodtioed  in 
this  country  is  equal  to  that  produced  in  Nor- 
mandy ? — There  are  individual  samples,  and  it 
can  be,  if  it  is  carefully  done,  produced  as  fine  in 
this  country  as  in  any  country. 

244.  I  am  asking  for  information  on  behalf  of 
agriculturists,  of  course.  Do  you  imagine  that 
really  good  butter,  such  butter  as  is  similar  to 

'  the  best  Normandy  butter,  will  be  appreciably 
affected  in  price  by  the  competition  of  New 
Zealand  butter? — Undoubtedly  every  kind  of 
butter  is  being  influenced  by  that,  and  yery 
largely. 

245.'  Then  leaving  that  point,  what  system  of 
inepectioii  would  you  advocate  for  the  better 
preventing  of  frauds  between  butter  and  mar- 
garine?—if  you  mean  in  the  retail  sale^  I  tug- 
gest  that  inspectors  should  be  i^pointed  who  wul 
move  from  district  to  district,  and  that  tfaey 
should  not  be  clothed  in  uniform,  and  that  they 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time:  and  I  believe 
that  there  riiould  be  female  as  well  ad  male 
inspectors,  because  very  often  a  fetnale  would 
go  into  a  shop  and  be  supplied  with  the 
butter  where  a  man  would  be  suspected,  because 
it  is  more  often  the  business  of  women  and 
children  to  purchase  these  articles. 

246.  But  by  what  authority  should  they  be 
appointed? — The  County  Council  has  been 
suggested. 

247.  But,  of  course,  you  are  speaking  for 
London  ? — Yes. 

248.  You  do  not  speak  for  the  country  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  apply  to  the  country, 
because  the  inspectors  could  so  out  from  the 
towns  visiting  the  surrounding  districts,  and  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  &own,  like  a  local 
man  would  be.  It  is  only  a  suggestion,  as 
you  ask  me  for  one.  I  have  not  considered 
this  point  fully. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

249.  I  understand  from  your  replies,  to  the 
questions  which  were  asked  you  just  now  in 
regard  to  mixtures  that  your  opinion  goes  to 
this :  that  if  you  permit  mixtures  you  at  once 
do  away  with  the  really  genuine  article  in  the 
market  ? — I  think  so. 

250.  And  therefore  that  it  will  cause  adul- 
teration ? — I  think  so  ;  it  opens  the  door  to  it. 

261.  And  you  see  no  way  out  of  it  ?-rI  see 
no  other  way  to  stop  it. 

252.  Although  the  public  taste  does  like  these 
mixtures  ?— They  like  them;  but  the  taste  for 
butter  itself  would  gradually  be  lowered  if  the 
mbcin^  is  allowed  to  continue;  because  the 
quantity  that   is  put    in  will  be  gradually  in- 


Sir  Mark  SUwarl — continued. 

creased,  until  the  rieal  article  will  be  spoilt  by 
the  margarine. 

253.  And  you  are  quite  satiefied  that  mar- 
garine should  not  be  specially  coloured  fio  as  to 
desimate  it  ?— 'I  should  object  to  that  entirely ;  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong. 

244.  Of  course,  if  it  was  so  coloured,  it  would 
give  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers, who  would  not  be  compelled  to  colour 
it? — It  would  tend  to  destroy  the  trade  in 
margarine  altogether ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  desired  by  anybody. 

255.  Has  any  cottplamt  been  made  to  tiie 
Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  laxity 
at  the  Custom  House  of  which  you  com- 
plain ? — On  a  special  occasion  a  deputation 
went  up  from  the  Hume  and  Foreign 
Produce  Exchange,  of  which  I  formed  a 
member,  and  I  thiak  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  was  anothei';  it  was  at  the  time  that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beadi  was  in  office.  I  think  I 
am  ri^ht,  but  it  is  on  record  in  these  papers  that 
shall  be  produced,  and  which  Mr.  Kearley  has 
seen.  We  urged^  on  Mm  Strongly  to  get  the 
Customs  to  act  on  these  sections,  and  we  had  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  afterwards,  but  it 
was  refused. 

256.  About  what  year  was  that?— I  do  not 
like  to  speak  exactly  from  memory ;  but  I 
should  fancy  it  was  somewhere  about  18 SO- or 
1891. 

257.  In  the  last  Administration,  of  course? — 
Yes ;  I  had  the  papers  recently  in  my  posses- 
sion, but  they  have  been  returned  to  the  Ex- 
change. 

258.  As  a  purchaser  of  foreign  butters^  may  I 
ask,  is  it  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  analysis  ?—  No ;  the  butters  are  sold 
by  ^arantee.  We  ^arantee  the  purity  of  all 
the  Dutters  that  we  sdl  to  our  customers. 

259.  And  you  do  not  purchase  from  the 
foreign  importers  ?-**No,  we  do  not  purchase  ;  we 
are  really  agents  for  the  sale  of  it 

260.  In  Normandy  and  Brittany  does  the 
factory- system  prevail  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely. 

261.  And  very  little  butter  is  made  in  the 
homesteads  ? — Yes,  it  is  made  in  the  homesteads. 
The  creamery  system  is  not  practised  there;  the 
factory  system  is. 

262.  When  you  speak  of  the  factory  system, 
does  not  that  imply  that  the  milk  is  taken  from 
the  farmers  ? — No ;  that  is  the  creamery  system. 
With  the  creameries  the  milk  is  sent  m  by  the 
farmers,  and  it  is  there^  depaartited  by  separators. 

263.  But  where  the  factory  system  is  in  use  all 
the  butter  is  made  at  home  ? — ^Yee ;  it  is  always 
made  by  the  farmers,  and  carried  into  the 
factories. 

264.  Where  it  has  merely  to  »be  mixed  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  there  sorted,  and  that  is  why  we  get  an  even 
quality.  You  do  not  get  an  even  quality  from 
creameries,  because  on«  day  they  make  it  good, 
and  another  day,  from  some  accident^  it  is  spoilt ; 
whereas  in  the  factory  systemf  the  bad  butter  is 
rejected.  It  is  brought  in  there  manufactured^ 
and  they  sort  it  according  to  the  qualities^ 

265.  Is  there  any  system  of  givmg  a  bounty  in 
Brittany  or  Denmark  ? — No. 

266.  Nor  in  New  Zealand  ? — No,  not  in  New 
Zealand.     At  one  time  there  was  in  Australia, 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart-^continvied. 

hut  it  is  at  m  end  now.  Thtj  are  going  to  give 
a  bounty  in  Canada.  It  is  just  now  mooted 
there  ;  in  fact,  I  almost  think  itf  has  passed  into 
law,  and  they  are  going  to  compete  with  this 
market. 

267.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  cheap- 
ness of  New  Zealand  butter  at  this  moment  ?— 
They  have  had  good  prices  for  butter  for  some 
years  past,  and  it  is  the  most  profitable  thing  they 
can  do.  Large  numbers  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  it,  add  it  is  beginning  to  be  developed. 

268.  But  the  price  of  manual  labour  is  high 
there,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  production  of 
dairy  produce  is,  I  think,  a  very  simple  thing. 
And  in  New  Zealand  they  scarcely  ever  put  the 
cows  indoors  ;  in  some  parts  they  are  in  the  open 
air  always,  and  feed  all  the  year  round. 

269.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  milking  machine  being  used  there  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  much  used  there. 

270.  Can  we  compete  in  this  country,  and  in 
European  countries,  againM  the  spring  and  autumn 
makes  of  New  Zealand  ? — I  very  much  question 
whether  we  can. 

271.  We  can  compete  with  their  summer  makes, 
can  we  not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  great  diflScuflty 
attached  to  that.  If  butter  in  England  is  made 
of  very  fine  quality  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained' 
for  it  always. 

272.  What  do  you  call  a  fair  price  ?— I  mean 
in  comparison  with  other  butters. 

273.  But  would  the  bea*  English  butter  always 
top  the  New  Zealand  butter  ?-^It  would  top  the 
New  Zealand  butter,  but  H  would  not  top  the 
tmtst  Normandy.  The  regularity  and  the'  con- 
venience of  the  distribution  of  the  Nonnandy 
butter  gives  it  a  great  advantage.  To  show  you 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  brought  into  the 
market,  the  butter  that  is  bought  m  Carenton 
Market  on  Monday,  one  of  the  largest' tnarketSi 
will  be  distributed  at  your  houses  otf  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Lambert, 

274.  And  go  through  the  factory  in  the  mean-'* 
ti]iie?-**HA.nd  go  through  the  factory  in  the  mean*' 
time,  be  packed,  iship^,  Md  bfought  ov^r  'here^ 
and  distributed,  and  you  will  be  httving  it  on' 
your  table  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

275.  It  is  shipped  the  same  night  as  it  is 
bought;  I  think  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

276.  Is  that  trade  increasing? — -Yes,^  it  has 
been  continually  increasing. 

277.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  importing, 
condensed  milk?— Is o. 

278.  There  has  been  a  very  recent  rise  in  thi» 
importation  from  New  Zealand,iias^  these  not  ? — 
It  nas  been  poing  on  for  some  years;  but.tlie 
increase  during  the  last  two  years  has  beeii 
enormous. 

279.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  [way  ol- im- 
porting cheese  ? — Yes,  largely. 

280.  I  suppose  the  same  applies  to  oheese,  too^ 
from  New  Zealand? — The  dieese  making  iu 
N^w  Zealand  is  increasing  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  butter  making.  I  have  200, tons  of 
cheese  from  one  small  factory  this  year  that  last 

0.73. 
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year  only  turned  out' something  Kke  50  tons; 
that  will^ve  you  some  idea  of  the  rapid  in-- 
crease.  'Aey  advise  me  that  their  shipments 
this  year  will  be  over  200  tons. 

'  28 1 .  In  j^our  opinion,  if  that  increase  continues, 
do  you  think  that  this  country  will  be  able  tO' 
bold  its  own  ? — Do  yon  mean  with  cheese  ? 

282.  N05  with  butter  ?— I  think  tlie  prices  are ' 
now  so  low  with  this  oolonial  produce   that  it 
does  not  pay  the  producers  there  at  this  present 
moment ;  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  time  now. 

283.  And  does  that  apply  to  cheese  also  P — 
I  do  not  know.     Cheese  hae  not  gone  below  a  ' 
paving  price;    but  at  this  moment  buftter  de- 
cidedly has  done  so. 

284.  But  cheese  is  falling  in  price  ererywhere, ' 
is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

285.  Especially  the  autumn  and  spring  makes? 
-^Yes;  Colonial  cheese  is  lO*;  a  cwt;  less  than^ 
it  waB  last  year. 

286.  And  in  this  country  it  i^  the  same,  isit^* 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

287*  Especially  with  the  autiram  and  sprmg> 
makes  ? — ^1  es. 

Mr.  Charming. 

288.  Do  you  find  any  trace  of  adulteration,  by : 
mutton  fate  and  so  on,  in  Austmliaa  and  .New 
Zealand  butter,  or  is  it  too  cheaiy  to  make  that 
worth  while  ? — I  hare  not  foiilid  any  adulfcera*' 
tion  in  Colonial  butter  at  all. 

2B9.  You  wish  to  prohibit  the  sale  of'^liniix*'> 
tares  of  ttargarine  and  butter^  I  gather  ?-**l'do» 

.^90«  And,  at  the  eame  time,  ydu  say  that  a; 
cetitein  proportion  of>  mai^rise  ^ould  escape- 
detection  ?-^Yes. 

291.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  difficulty  ? 
—^ As  much  as  five  or  six  per  cent,  probably,  or 
even  seven  per  oent.,  "would*  eeoape  detection ; 
but  you  see  that  by  the  fact  of  mixing  being 
promtttted  altogether  you  '  wjould-  have  i  another 
means  of  detecting  the  fraud. 

292«  Is  it  your  argument  that'  that  smaU'mv-K 
cetttage  whidi  would  escape  deteotion  woulo  iw 
hardly  woyth  while  using?— *No;  it  would.be 
sufficient  to  make  a  considerable  profit ;  but  if  it 
were  made  a  penal  oAenoe  to  mix  at  all  you  might 
obtain  otlier  evidence  altogeUter  $  <  and  that  is  one 
of<  the  strong  reasons  for  mjr. wishing  to  see  the^ 
mi&ing  prevented. 

393.  ofou  think  that  .you  toould  prevent  it  in> 
tdiat  way  ? — We  could  obtain  ialoniiation,  at  any^ 
rate. 

894i  By  microscopic  and  othei'  tests  ^ou  oould 
obtain  sufficient  evidence  for  a  -eonvik^tion  ;  m 
thut  what  you  mean  ?-^ Yes,  and  then  by  makingf 
tbeoftnae  a  penal  one  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
atiem{)ted. 

-  295.  With  regard  to  the  French  butter,  it  is 
made  ui  tbe^  homesteads,  I  think,  and  completed 
in  the  factories  ? — It  is  bought  in  the  origiaiil 
lunsp ;  it  is  made  then  into  packages.  The 
peasants  bring  their  own^  make  totfae  market,  and 
itns  thare  bought  and  paid  for  ouvtbe  spot  at  the 
maaient. 

296..  Then  miiformity  is  obtained  by  classifica- 
tion at  the>£actory?~les. 

297.  In  the  original  lump  from  the  farmer  is 

there  any  adulteration? — I  never  heard  of  any  at 

all ;  and  if  it  were  so  in  France  the  authorities 
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would  be  verj  hard  upon  it.  They  have  taken 
stronger  measures  to  punitfh  and  prevent  adultera- 
tion tlian  we  have  here,  as  those  convictions 
which  I  have  read  to  you  prove. 

298.  Now  about  the  test^  bv  the  Custom 
House ;  taking  samples  by  the  English  Custom 
House,  do  you  suggest  tiiat  Section  8  of  the  Act 
should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  make  it  compul- 
sory ? — If  it  could  be  made  compulsory,  I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  carried  out. 

299.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Custom 
House  should  periodically  take  samples,  not  only 
of  articles  invoiced  as  margarine,  but  also  of 
articles  invoiced  as  butter  ? — Yes.  The  very  fact, 
if  it  was  known,  that  they  were  doing  that,  would 
tend  a  great  deal  to  check  the  fraud  if  it  became 
known  abroad.  I  might  show  you  how  stronglj 
that  acts,  speakins  again  on  the  point  of  uiis 
Belgian  butter.  Of  course  when  we  had  seized 
a  shipment  of  butter  here,  it  was  inunediately 
known  on  the  other  side,  and  the  butter  that  was 
being  brought  down  for  the  next  shipment  was 
taken  back  again.  They  got  scent  of  it,  and 
they   knew    perfectly  well  it  was  adulterated, 

so  that  that  which  had  actually  got  down  to  the 
ship's  side  for  the  next  steamer  was  carted  away 
agam  in  great  haste. 

300.  Is  not  one  weakness  of  the  8  th  section 
of  that  Act  that  the  direction  to  procure  samples 
for  analysis  might  be  understood  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Customs  to  articles  which  are 
either  invoiced  as  margarine  or  which  presumably 
were  margarine  ;  it  would  not  include  all  butters, 
I  mean? — They  would  have  no  purpose  in 
sampling  if  it  were  labelled  margarine  ;  it  is  only 
to  detect  adulteration.     If  it  were  labelled  mar- 

frarine  they  would  let  it  pass.  It  is  only  that 
abelled  butter  which  would  be  in  Question.  If 
it  was  passed  into  law  that  mixing  should  not  be 
alloweo,  then  they  would  have  to  sample  both. 

301.  As  it  stands,  is  the  section  strong  enough 
to  enable  the  Customs  to  take  samples  of  all 
articles  which  were  presumably  on  the  outside 
butter? — I  think  it  misht  be  strengthened  by 
saying  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

302.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  on  the 
trade  in  margarine  of  the  1887  Act;  do  you  con- 
sider that  it  has  checked  it  very  much  ? — For  a  very 
short  time  it  checked  it  to  a  small  extent ;  but  I 
think  you  were  present  when  I  gave  evidence 
before,  and  the  great  point  then  turned  on  the 
word  *'  butterine  "  or  "  margarine,"  and  I  said 
then  :  •*  It  does  not  matter  what  you  called  it, 
the  fraudulent  trader  will  sell  it  as  butter."  But 
that  is  not  the  thing  that  will  stop  the  fraudulent 
sale ;  and  as  soon  as  people  got  to  see  that  the 
Act  was  not  being  carried  out  as  it  should  have 
been,  they  resumed  their  old  practices,  and  the 
thing  has  gone  on. 

303.  You  were  in  favour  at  that  time  decidedly 
of  the  word  **  butterine  ?" — I  was. 

304.  And  you  think  that  that  being  altered  to 
margarine  had  little  or  no  effect  ? — It  had  effect 
for  some  time,  but  it  only  had  effect  on  those 
selling  it  as  margarine ;  it  had  no  effect  on  those 
who  were  evading  the  law  and  selling  it  as 
butter. 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

305.  Then  probablv  if  butter  had  not  fallen  in 
price  through  these  Auatralian  importations,  the 
fraud  in  margarine  would  have  been  decidedly 
larger  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? — I  ques- 
tion whether  it  could  be  much  larger.  It  might 
have  been  making  a  higher  price,  I  think.  I 
think  that  margarine  as  well  as  butter  would 
have  been  much  higher,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
consumption  would  not  have  been  as  great  You 
know,  of  course,  that  the  consumption  is  regu- 
lated to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  price. 

306.  With  regard  to  the  alteration  you  referred 
to  in  the  Irish  mode  of  making  butter,  I  think  it 
is  rather  different  from  what  it  was  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  They  do  it  more  through  factories 
now  than  they  did  eight  or  ten  years  affo,  do 
they  not  ? — I  think  the  system  there  was  initiated 
by  my  firm,  but  it  has  been  copied  now  by  a 
great  many  others.  There  are  many  more 
factories  running  than  there  used  to  be. 

307.  And  that  has  had  a  good  effect,  you 
think  ? — That  has  had  a  good  effect 

308.  Is  that  system  adopted  at  all  in  England  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  done  here  to 
any  great  extent.  I  am  of  opinion  myself  that 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  English  butter 
could  ever  be  dealt  with  properly.  I  have 
always  held  that  opinion— not  in  creameries,  but 
in  factories. 

309.  Butter  factories  ? — Yes,  batter  factories; 
where  a  man  in  the  district  will  buy  all  the 
butter  and  pay  a  good  price  for  it,  according  to 
its  value,  and  then  he  grades  it  and  maintains  a 
regular  quality.    A  creamery  never  does  that 

310.  I  see  you  told  us  before  the  former  Com* 
mittee  that  legislation  in  the  United  States  had 
been  so  severe  or  strict  that  it  had  become  prac- 
tically obsolete  ? — Yes. 

311.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  the  law 
in  the  United  States  is  now  ? — I  do  not  know;  I 
have  not  heard  anything  about  it  for  years. 

312.  You  have  also  given  us  a  suggestion 
about  margarine  being  in  certain  sized  packages, 
I  think  ?•— Not  size ;  I  would  not  restrict  the 
size,  but  I  would  have  it  imported  in  one  par*- 
ticular  kind  of  package,  and  that  to  be  a  wooden 
package  that  could  bear  a  brand. 

313.  I  was  going  to  ask  vou  how  could  you 
follow  that  down  to  the  small  buyers,  buyers  of 
a  couple  of  ounces,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I 
am  only  speaking  of  it  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  agent,  and  from  the  agent  to  the  retailers. 

314.  You  have  no  suggestion  as  to  how  you 
would  deal  with  it  from  the  retailers  to  the  con- 
sumers ? — There,  1  think  the  same  system  that 
is  in  vogue  now  would  suffice;  that  is  to  say^ 
that  it  must  be  -pxxi  into  a  paper  with  the  word 
^^  margarine  "  printed  on  it.  I  think  the  Act  as 
it  stands  is  sumcient  for  that  if  it  is  carried  out, 

315.  Did  the  Customs  five  you  any  reason 
why  they  did  not  feel  able  to  adopt  the  same 
plan  as  they  had  done  in  France  ? — I  think  there 
was  a  great  reluctance  to  meddle  with  the  thing 
at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  havQ 
taken  a  step  if  they  had  not  been  absolutely 
forced.  When  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Com^- 
mittee  on  the  merchandise  Marks  Aot,  thoy 
brought  forward  a  statement  there  that  they  had 
had  a  great  number  of  p^okages  stopped  by  the 

Customs; 
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Mr.  Colman — continued. 

Customs ;  but  those  packages  were  ail  stopped 
on  account  of  incorrect  marking  through  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  in  not  knowing  what 
the  J  should  put  on.  Not  one  was  stopped  on 
account  of  any  attempt  to  detect  adulteration : 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Customs  was  called  by 
the  Chairman,  and  he  admitted  that  when  I  was 
giving  evidence.  You  will  find  it  so  stated  in 
the  Blue  Book. 

316.  You  said  also,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that 
you  regretted  that  the  term  butterine  was  altered 
to  margarine,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Imprisonment  Clause  was  struck  out  ? — Yes. 

317.  But  would  you  suggest  any  alteration  of 
the  term  *'  margarine  "  now  that  it  is  in  common 
use  ? — It  has  become  known  now.  The  danger 
that  we  felt  then  was  that  the  thing  having  been 
known  for  some  years  as  butterine,  it  was  begin- 
ning all  over  again  to  educate  the  public  up  to 
the  term  ^*  margarine."  That  has  now  been  done, 
and  they  know  what  it  means  perfectly  well. 

318.  Then  you  would  restore  the  clause  as  to 
imprisonment  and  permit  the  word  ^'  margarine  ?  *' 
— I  would.  I  think  that  the  imprisonment  is 
the  most  important  part  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Frye. 

319.  Speaking  of  the  very  large  increase  of  the 
importation  of  margarine,  are  you  aware  that  it 
really  has  increased  very  little  from  the  year 
1887  to  the  present  time;  the  importation  in 
1887  was  1,276,000  tons,  and  in  1893  it  was 
1,300,000  tons  ? — Are  you  aware  that  the  impor- 
tations during  the  last  12  months  are  less  than 
they  were  last  year  and  the  previous  year  ? 

320.  Yes?— Then,  if  you  compare  1887  with 
1892,  1893,  and  1894,  you  will  find  that  there 
has  been  an  increase.  There  are  now  several 
large  factories  in  this  country. 

821.  From  1890  to  1891  there  was  a  large 
increase  ? — There  was  a  large  increase. 

322.  But  it  fell  oflT  very  much  m  1890.  The 
increase  really  is  nothing?— The  increase  in 
margarine  imported. 

323.  Since  1887  to  the  present  time  it  is  prac- 
tically nothing,  but  the  increase  in  butter  from 
Australia,  I  see,  has  increased  from  22,000/.  in 
value  to  861,000/.?— That  is  quite  right. 

324.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  really 
interfered  more  with  the  sale  of  English  butter 
than  margarine  has  ? — No.  You  must  not  take 
it  that  I  object  to  the  sale  of  margarine  ;  it  is 
only  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  margarine  as  butter 
that  I  object. 

325.  I  quite  understand  that.  Then  you  spoke 
about  the  frauds  that  had  been  committed  in 
France,  and  which  had  been  put  down  by  very 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonments,  but  I  suppose 
those  firms  were  really  butter  shippers  and  were 
not  margarine  shippers  ? — Butter  snippers  buying 
margarine,  not  margarine  manufacturers. 

326.  But  they  were  really  butter  manufac- 
turers?— The  margarine  manufacturers  would 
introduce  their  services  to  the  butter  merchants ; 
and  when  some  of  the  places  were  seized,  the 
invoices  from  the  marganne  manufacturers  were 
found  on  the  premises. 

327.  Then  I  see  you  are  very  strong  against 
mixing  butter  with  margarine ;  but  can  you 
make  ronrgarine  at  all,  without  mixing  butter 
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with  it?— You  can  make  very  fine  margarine 
indeed  without  mixing  butter  with  it,  and  it  is 
made.  Margarine  proper  does  not  have  butter 
with  it,  only  what  it  takes  up  from  the  milk. 

328.  Most  of  these  margarine  factories  really 
make  butter  as  well,  do  they  not  ? — Some  of  them 
do.  Perhaps  they  are  under  contract  to  take  a 
certain  supply  of  milk,  and,  if  they  have  more 
milk  than  they  want  in  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garine, they  must  make  butter ;  otherwise  they 
do  not  make  butter. 

329.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  butter 
not  being  mixed  at  all  with  margarine  ? — Yes,  I 
am  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

330.  But  the  law  does  not  allow  it  to  be  sold 
as  butter  and  margarine  ? — No. 

331.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  sold  as  a  mix- 
ture, say  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  would  be. 

332.  But  why  not  ? — The  opportunity  has  been 
given,  and  it  lias  not  been  done. 

333.  Do  you  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
trade  in  margarine  is  done  in  a  fraudulent  wa)r  ? 
— I  have  not  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Not  in 
margarine,  but  in  mixtures  the  larger  proportion 
is  sold  as  butter. 

334.  You  have  a  society  that  has  taken  this 
up  in  a  very  active  way,  and  I  imderstood  jrou  to 
say  just  now  that  you  had  not  communicated 
with  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  existence  of 
these  small  margarine  factories? — No. 

335.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  do  ? — This  association  has  only 
been  working  for  something  like  a  month,  you 
see,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  we  would  wish  to ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  a  thing  into  proper  working  order  at  once. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal,  because  we  have  dis- 
covered 70ofiendersin  a  month, and  10  convictions 
have  been  obtained.  One  or  two  have  been  dis- 
missed on  account  of  technicalities,  and  conflict 
of  testimony  ;  but  there  are  a  large  number 
pending  now. 

336.  Then  jrou  would  propose,  I  undei*stand, 
that  for  a  third  offence  the  offender  should  be 
imprisoned? — I  would. 

337.  Would  not  that  be  very  hard  upon  a 
trader  with  a  large  number  of  shops  ;  would  he 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  assistants  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  Business  men  know  how  to  deal  with 
a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  magistrates  would  know 
how  to  deal  with  it  when  it  came  before  them. 
There  are  men  who  have  a  large  number  of  shops, 
and  who  carry  on  their  business  properly.  They 
would  lay  down  rules  and  instructions,  and  they 
would  take  care  to  have  persons  who  would  carry 
them  out  I  think  that  the  fear  of  imprisonment 
is  on  the  part  of  those  who  want  to  commit 
offences.  1  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  honest 
trader  objecting  to  the  Imprisonment  Clause. 

338.  I  ou  are  very  strong  about  the  question 
of  packages  ? — I  am. 

339.  Do  you  know  of  any  trade  for  which  a 
rule  is  laid  down  that  an  article  of  commerce 
should  be  put  in  a  special  sized  package,  except 
poisons  or  explosives  ? — What  do  they  do  with 
chicoiy  and  coffee  ?  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  grocery  trade,  but  I  think  the  object  of 
having  a  known  package  is  that  we  should  have 
one  that  can  be  indekbly  marked.    You  cannot 
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isfedelibly  maik  raanj  of  the  packages  that  are 
adopted. 

340.  You  cannot  sell  chicory  and-oofTee  unlesg 
vou  put  ii  in  a  tin  or  in  paper,  can  you? — You 
have  to  do  that. 

341.  You  cannot  eell  it  without,  can  you? — 
Then  I  ^lould  keep  the  margarine  in  a  particular 
package. 

342.  The  importation  of  this  Australian  and 
Canadian  butter  is  increasing  very  much^  is  it 
not? — Very  much. 

.  343.  And  do  you  think  it  is  interfering  with 
the  sale  of  Irish  and  British  butter  more  than 
margarine  is  ? — Not  more ;  but  it  interferes  with 
every  kind  of  butter. 

344.  Have  you  ever  found  that  butter  oomes 
from  the  colonies  in  an  adulterated  state? — 
Never.  1  have  had  the  butter  of  almost  every 
consignor  analysed,  and  I  have  never  foimd  any 
adulteration  whatever. 

Mr.  fVhitdey. 

346.  I  understand  you  object  to  any  mixture  of 
margarine  and  butter  ? — I  do. 

346.  All  mixing  ? — All  mixing.  I  object  to 
mixing  entirely. 

347.  Then  you  would  forbid  anybody  buvine  a 
mixture  of  butter  and  margarine  ? — I  say  if  tue 
l^blio  want  to  mix  the  two  articles  they  can  buy 
\he  two  articles  and  mix  them  themselves. 

348.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can 
buy  chicory  and  coffee  mixed  ? — Yes,  tJiey  do  ; 
ana  what  is  the  result :  that  it  is  more  cbi^ry 
than  coffee.  I  have  heard  coffee  merchants  say* 
that  the  chicory  buainess  has  pretty  nearly 
spoiled  the  coffee  trade. 

'  349.  1  suppose  that  is  a,  matter  for  the  public 
to  regulate  xor  themselves,  is  it  not;  yet  you  say 
the  puUic  taste  for  these  mixtiures  is  increasing  ? 
-T-I  have  not  said  so.  I  say  that  the  sale  of 
mixtures  as  butter  is  very  large. 

350.  I  took  down  an  answer  of  yours,  I  think 
verbatim,  that  the  public  taste  for  these  mixtures 
wias  increasing.  I  will  let  that  pass  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  the  public  took  it  as  a  mixture  j  t^hey  have 
it  as  butter. 

.351.  They  take  these  mixtures  as  butter? — 
Yes. 

.  353.  In  whose  interest  would  you  prohibit  the 
mixing  of  margarine  and  butter  ? — In  the  interest 
of  the  public 

353.  Not  in  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  ? 
-^I  am  more  representing  London  and  what  has 
to  do  with  the  public  here.  I  am  not  directly 
in  communication  \%iththe  agricultural  interests. 
I  can  see,  of  course,  that  if  margarine  or  mixtures 
are  sold  as  butter  it  must  injure  the  agricultural 
interests.     There  is  no  denying  that. 

'  354.  Then  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
suggest  that  the  public  should  be  debarred, from 
purchasing  what  they  like  in  the  interests  of  a 
peculiar  manufacture,  namely,  the  manufacture 
of  butter  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that.  I  suggest 
that  whatever  they  purchase  should  be  given  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  not  be  cheated  by 
having  one  article  given  in  the  pluce  of  another. 
My  own  impression  about  it  is  that  if  many  of 
these  cases  were  treated  at  common  Jaw  as  a 
fraud  they  oould  be  convicted. 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

355.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  of  the  public 
goes  into  a  shop  and  buys  margarine  he  buys  the 
mixture  at  a  cheaper  price  than  he  would  if  he 
were  buying  butter  ? — Th«t  is  the  mischief  of  it^ 
he  does  not;  it  is  given  to  him  for  butter  at 
butter  price.  That  I  think  I  have  made  pretty 
clear  to  the  Committee. 

356.  As  a  rule  I  take  it  msrgarine  is  cheaper 
than  butter  ? — Very  much  lower  in  price. 

357.  When  I  speak  of  margarine  I  speak  of 
butter  mixtures  ?— But  that  is  the  point.  If  it 
was  sold  according  to  its  relative  value  it  would 
be  a  different  thing. 

358.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
If  one  of  the  public  goes  into  a  shop  and  buya 
something  be  nas  been  accustomed  to  buy  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  he  knows  he  can  get  pure 
butter  for,  you  advocate  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so  any  longer? — I  have  been 
trying  to  make  clear  to  the  Conuuittee  that 
mixtures  are  not  sold  to  the  public  as  mixtures 
or  margarine,  but  are  generally  sold  as  butter^ 
and,  therefore,  he  buys  a  spurious  article  as 
butter  and  pays  the  price  of  butter  for  it  ; 
whereas  if  it  were  sold  under  its  proper  name  he 
would  buy  that  same  article  at  2d,  or  Zd.  a  pound 
le&s. 

359.  You  advocate  that  margarine  should  be 
sold  in  packages  ? — No,  1  do  not.  Packages  only 
apply  to  the  wholesale  trade. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

•  3£0.  I  understand  you  to  «ay  that  you  do  not 
otgect.to  niargarine  being  sold. as  margarine  ? — 
Certainly  not. 
361.  And  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought 

16  per  cent,  would  be  a  &ir  'standard  for  the 
percentage  of  water  in  butter  ? — Seventeen  per 
cent. 

-3G2.  I  think  you  mentioned  d  6  per  cent,  as  a 
fair  standard,  and  then,  owing  to.  tne  differencea 
of  season,  you  said  that  you  thought  it  should  be 

17  per  cent.? — I  said  that  I  never  found  any  of 
my  own  butter  at  any  time  exceed  16  percent.^ 
but  I  considered  tbatrperbapa  tJbat  miaht  be  too 
low  ;^  and  when  I  was  adced  by  the  honourable 
Menkber  I' said  17  per- cent. 

363 .  You  would  allow  1 7iper  cent^  because  you 
said,  I  tliink,  that  the  sesAOci  of  the  year  and  the 
temperature  weuld  affect  the  quimtity  of  water 
inthe  butter  ,?<-^I  would  idwmys^  allow  a  oiargin 
over  anything  l<have  aotually  found  before  pro- 
ceedings  sliould  be  taken.  My  actual  experience 
never  goes  beyond  16  per  cent.;  it  nmges 
usually  from  13  percent,  up  to.  14^  per  oent., 
and  never  in  the  worst  weather  have  I  found  it 
over  16  per  cent.;  but  I  would  always  allow  a 
margin  of  at  leastione  point  before  any  proceed- 
ingsshould  be  taken. 

364.  What  variations  of  percentage  have  you 
found  between  butter,  made  in  the  month,  of 
January  in  cold  weather  and  butter  made  in  the 
month  of  July  in  warm  weather? — If  .the 
weather  is  extremely. oold  and  frosty  they  would 
be  very  neai  ly.  alike ;  but  when  the  weather  ia 
temperate  you  would  not  ha^e  so  much  water  in 
the  butter. 

365.  What*  difference .  would  there  be?--It 
would  vAry  to  the^exient  of  some  2,. and  perhaps. 
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3  per  cent.  If  th«'  weatker  was  very  dry  and 
tTC  paetwres  were  very  dry,  then  you  would  hare 
very  little  water  in  the  butter. 

36^.  I  understood  you  to  eay,  I  thinlc,  that  tlie 
food  on  which  the  aniteaU' were  fed  had  soinetHing 
to^o  witli  th«  quantity  of  water  in  the  butter? 
— ^It  is  «o.  You  could  so  feed  animals  that  you 
could  inoreose  or  decrease  the  quautky  according* 
to  the  sort  of  food'  that  your  gave' them.  *  That  is 

{rartieularly  shown  sometimes  after  wet  weather, 
f  you  have  very  wet  weather  and  the  pastures 
are  very  full  of  moisture,  you  will  find  that 
there  i«  more  Hquor  in  the  butter  than  in  dry 
weather. 

367.  Would  y ou'  say*  tha4)  in  winter;  if  the  oows 
were  fed  largely  on  grains,  that  would  produce 
more  wMerin  the  butter?-— No,  I  donot  think 
grain  would. 

368.  I  mean-  brewere'  grains  ?— Brewers'  grains 
to  some  extent  would,  but  not  from  the  grain 
itself  or  from  cake. 

369.  You  understand  what  I  mean,  I  mean 
brewers'  grains  ? — Yes  ;  I  vnderstood  that  you 
meant  grain  when  von  mentioned' it  firsts  of' all; 

370.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Ireiand  being  a 
very  damp  climate  (I  believe  that 'there 'is  no 
country  which  has  fewer  dry  days,  days  when 
rain  is  entirely  absent),  therefore  there  would  be 
more  water  in  the  pasturages  in  Ireland  than  in 
Normandy  and  these  other  countries  ?— I  have 
said  so.  I  haVe  said  that  the  Irish  butter  wonld 
on  an  average  contaitt  more* water  than  theNor^ 
mandy  butter. 

371.  Even  when  made''on»tiie'«M)Bt  sctewtUiift 
principles  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

372.  What  percentage  of  variation  would  you 
allow? — In  my  expenenc*-  the  percentage  in 
Irish  butter  in  my  own  consignments  has  never 
gone  beyond  16  per  cent. 

373.  But  what  difference  would  you  allow 
between  Normandy  and  Irish  butters  ? — I  should 
fix  the  standard  so  high  that  it  would  allow  a 
variation  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

374.  1  think  you  spoke  of  some  gentleman  in 
Ireland  who  has  a  butter  factory,  and  who  buys 
tjie  butter  f—Winiam  Warner,  of  Barit^y. 

375.  And  that  be  ,  manufactures  the '  butter 
t^ere  himself  ? — Yes,  he  simply  makes  it  ou  the 
factory  system,  and  packs  it  in  regular  packages 
of  regular  sizes  and  dimensions,  wooden 
packages. 

376.  Could  you  say  whether  he  puts  the 
butter  which  he  buys  from  the  farmers  direct 
through  that  process  ;  he  extracts  no  percentage 
of  water? — I  think  at  times  a  little  salt  is  added 
in  the  process.  The  butter  is  bought  fresh  from 
the  farmers,  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
«alt  is  added,  and  that  always  adds  to  the  mois  • 
ture,  because  the  salt  becomes  liquid  in  the 
butter.  I  think  the  analysts  will  tell  you  that 
that  would  create  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
of  itself;  so  that  he  adds  something  lu  tliul  way,  - 
and  probably  loses  a  little  in  the  manipulation ; 
so  tnat  the  actual  difference  would  be  very 
little. 

377.  There  is  a  large  Quantity  of  butter,  I 
suppose,  the  substance  sold  in  this  country  as 
butter,  which  is  an  admixture  of  margarine  and 
butter  ?— Undoubtedly. 
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378.  Are  you  aware  that  evidence  hns  been 
given  here  before  this  Committee  last  year  that 
where  the  admixture  of  animal  fat  does  not 
exceed  20  per  cent.,  it  is  almost  impos{*ible  id 
detect  the  admrixture  ? — I  do  tiot  agree  with  thafj 
because' my  analyst  finds  it  out  even  below  10 

Eer  cent.,  and  considerably  below.  I  hare  testei! 
im  ly  mixing  myself  what  I  have  known  to  be 
pure  butter.  I  have  taken  it  and  added  so  mucb 
margarine  to  it,  and  numbered  the  samples  and! 
sent  them  to  him,  and  had  him  return  the  whokf 
of  them  (as  many  as  10  in-  one  lot)  within  a 
fraction  of  being  correct;  so  that  I  hare  even 
tested  the  analyst  to  see  whether  his  judgment 
was  right  in  the  mattefi*. 

379.  You  admit  that  butter  ought  to  bt^ 
coloured  as  well  as  margarine  then  ? — I  think  it 
is  necessary. 

380.  Has  not  the  public  taste  with  regard  tb 
the  colour  of  butter  somewhat  changed  ;  did  not 
the  public  taste  some  years  ago  require  a  very 
hiM-coloured  butter,  and  latterly  not  so  highly 
coloured ;  is  it  not  somewhat  more  in  favour  of  a 
paleK5oloured  butter?— It  is  almost  impossible  to 
sell  butter  that  is  devoid  of  colour.  1  have  had 
butter  consigned  to  me  without  colour  in  ihe 
winter  seasons,  and  however  low  you  choose  to 
offer  it,  people  will  not  take  it ;  they  say  that 
the  pubUc  call  it  lard.  I  have  even  had  to  hstre 
it  manipulated  afresh  in  this  country  before  I 
could  sell  it.  I  once  had  a  lot  of  very  fine  butter 
sent  from  Switzerland,  at  a  time  when  butter  was 
very  scarce,  which  was  almost  white,  and  the 
people  would  not  buy  it  at  all. 

Chairman, 

381.  In  speaking  of  packages,  vou  handed  in 
a  paper  which  it  is  desirable  should  .^o  in  your 
evidence;  but  would  you  mind  explaining  it  to  the 
Committee  a  little  more  fully  ? — This  paper  states 
the  price  per  cwt.  at  which  boxes  can  be  made, 
and  the  difference  in  price  between  packing  mar^ 
garine  in  boxes  ana  packing  it  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  butter  packages.  It  is  as 
follows  :  — 

Per  cwt.  Difference  per  cwt 

#.  d:  s.    d. 

Boxes',  14  lb.  -  1  9  -  -  — 

„    28  „  ^  I  8  -  .  — 

„    56  „  -  1  1  .  •  — 

Baskets,  14  ,,-31-  -  1  4 

„    28  „  -  2  1  .  .  -  5 

„    56  „  -  1  7  -  •  -  6 

Kegs,   20  „  -  3  4  .  -  1  7 

„    28  „  -  2  6  -  .  -  10 

„    56  „  .  1  7  .  -  -  6 

Crocks,  14  „  -  6  8  —  -  4  11 

„         28   „  -  2  4  .  .  -    8 

„        56  „  -  2  2  .  .11 

382.  All  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  table? 
—Yes. 

383.  I  want  you  to  be  good  enough  to  explain 
your  second  colunm  in  relation  to  the  first,  and 
your  theory  in  regard  to  it? — The  object  of  the 
second  column  is  to  show  that  in  copying  the 
various  known  butter  packages  considerable  un- 
necessary expense  is  incurred  by  the  manufac^ 
turers  and  merchants  who  deal  in  this  article. 

C  2  384.  Whick 
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Chairman — continued. 

884.  Which  article  do  you  refer  to  ? — Mar- 
garine and  mixtures,  by  packing  it  in  expensive 
packages  instead  of  cheaper  ones.  And  my 
object  in  showing  that  is  to  bring  before  you 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  for  it,  namely, 
that  it  is  to  deceive  the  public  bv  leading  them 
to  suppose  that  it  is  butter  instead  of  margarine. 

385.  Then  vou  mean  to  say  that  your  table 
shows  this  :  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  these 
margarine  importers  to  pack  their  margarine  in 
expensive  pacxages,  rising  to  as  much  as  4i.  \\d. 
a  cwt.,  in  order  to  make  it  pass  as  butter? — It  is 
done  for  that  purpose ;  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

386.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  pays  them  to  pay 
sums  varying,  I  think,  from  \$.  4d.  to  4i.  lid. 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ;  and  then  there  is  the 
additional  cost  on  the  crock  too,  because  the 
carriage  will  be  more ;  it  will  be  very  much 
heavier ;  it  is  a  bulky  package  weighing,  perhaps 
56  lbs.  per  crock,  and  the  crock  and  basket  out- 
side would  weigh  something  like  18  to  20  lbs.; 
whereas  a  box  that  contained  the  same  quantity 
would  not  weigl)  more  than  5  or  6  lbs. 

387.  1  think  you  said  that  you  regarded  mar- 
garine as  a  necessary  article  of  food.  Why  do 
you  think  it  is  a  necessary  article  of  food  ?— I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  article  of  food.  It 
is  a  good  article  of  food,  and  the  public  have 
become  used  to  margarine. 

388.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  non-injurious 
article  of  food  ?— Yes,  if  it  is  properly  and  well 
made. 

389.  And  it  is  an  article  of  food  to  which  the 
public  has  become  accustomed  ? — Yes. 

390.  You  do  not  want  to  go  for  more  than 
that?— No. 

391.  You  spoke  also  of  a  certain  trade  in 
mixing  machines  being  distributed  to  retail 
dealers,  and  I  think  you  said  you  had  reason  to 
think  that  that  was  extending? — Yes,  it  has  been 
extending  considerably. 

392.  And  the  consequence  is  that  each  of 
those  retailers  has  on  his  premises  a  machine  by 
which  he  can  rapidly  mix  butter  and  margarine 
in  varying  proportions  as  it  suits  him  to  sell  it  to 
his  customers?— Yes. 

393.  And  you  think  that  those  machines 
should  be  rendered  illegal? — I  think  that  re- 
tailers who  use  those  machines  ought  to  raster 
themselves  as  makers  of  margarine  ;  but  if  any 
suggestion  were  adopted  that  the  mixing  of 
margarine  and  butter  should  be  illegal,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  further  use  for  them. 


Chairman — continued. 

394.  In  that  case  diose  machines  would  be 
treated  like  an  illicit  still? — Yes,  something  of 
that  kind. 

395.  That  is  what  you  think  would  be  the 
proper  way  at  arriving  at  a  conclusion  with 
r^;ard  to  them  ? — Those  who  use  them  must 
eiSier  register  and  call  themselves  margarine 
manufacturers,  or  they  must  not  use  them. 

396.  Then,  lastly,  your  objection  to  margarine 
being  sold  as  butter  in  mixtures  is,  that  margarine 
is  an  actual  substitute  for  the  butter  itself? — 
Yes. 

397.  Whereas  the  water,  and  salt,  and  colour- 
ing matter  which  they  use  in  butter  are  put  in  in 
smaller  proportions,  and  not  as  a  substitute  ? — 
That  is  so. 

398.  But  the  margarine  is  the  actual  sub- 
stitution of  a  comparatively  or  wholly  innutritions 
substance  for  a  nutritious  one  ? — It  is  not  an  in- 
nutritious  substance,  but  it  is  an  inferior  sub- 
stance. 

399.  I  said  a  comparatifely  innutritions  sub- 
stance ? — Yes,  it  is  an  inferior  article. 

400.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  actual  substitute  for 
the  butter  ? — Yes. 

401.  And  therefore  it  has  to  be  treated  as  a 
special  substitute  in  a  class  by  itself  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

402.  I  suppose  that  the  price  of  those  boxes 
is  as  they  are  made  in  London  ? — No  ;  that  is 
the  price  as  they  are  manufactured  abroad.  The 
name  of  the  manufacturer  who  gave  the  list  to 
me  is  Anton  Jurgens. 

Mr.  Frye. 

403.  The  cost  of  carriage,  of  course,  aflTects 
the  price  of  butter  just  as  much  as  it  does  the 
price  of  margarine  ? — Yes,  but  you  see  the 
wooden  package  bears  the  brand  *'  margarine  ** 
upon  it  very  clearly,  and  it  cannot  be  obliterated 
without  absolutely  cutting  it  away  ;  so  that  any 
person  buying  it  would  see  it  at  once. 

404.  But  Uiat  does  not  answer  my  question. 
Those  packages  add  t4)  the  price  of  butter  just 
as  much  as  they  would  to  the  price  of  margarine  ? 
— Yes. 

405.  So  that  it  is  a  fair  competition  when  thej^ 
are  sold  as  thev  are  ? — But  they  are  seldom  if 
ever  used  for  butter,  except  in  extremely  hot 
weather. 
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Wednesday,  20th  March  1H95. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Whitelej. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robbrt  Hbnrt  Slater,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Kearley. 

406.  Yov  are  a  shipper  of  butter  from  Rennes 
in  Brittany  ? —  Yes. 

407.  And  I  believe  you  haye  been  engaged  in 
that  business  for  four  years  ? — Yes. 

408.  Sufficiently  long  to  give  you  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

409.  As  1  understand,  you  come  here  to-day 
with  the  view  of  giving  evidence  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  adulteration  that  exists  in  the  butter 
industry  in  France?— Exactly. 

410.  I  think  that  from  a  careful  study  of  this 
question  you  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
wcility  with  which  adulteration  is  carried  on 
arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
analysts  have  admitted  their  incompetence  to 
detect  a  percentage  of  margarine  of  less  than 
10  per  cent.? — Yes;  it  is  mat,  indeed,  which 
permits  of  all  fraud  for  the  export  trade. 

411. 'And  that  the  French  shippers,  taking 
advantage  of    that,   take  care  to   put   in  that 

Quantity,  knowing  that  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
etection  ? — Exactly. 

412.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  you  can 
oflTer  to  the  Committee  upon  that  point?— I. 
meditated  reading  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
one  or  more  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in 
France. 

413.  Bearing  on  the  point  of  their  inability  to 
detect  the  presence  of  margarine  in  small  quan- 
tities ?~Ye8. 

414.  Will  you  read  them  please  ? — The  first  is 
an  extract  from  the  report  ot  M.  Lechartier,  who 
is  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Paris,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  at  Rennes,  President  of  the  Agricidtural 
Society  of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  and  President  of  the 
Agronomical  Station  of  lUe-et-Vilaine.  He 
writes  as  follc>ws  :  ^^  At  the  present  moment 
chemistry  must  declare  itself  powerless  when 
asked  to  discover  in  any  butter  a  proportion 
of  margarine  inferior  to  10  per  cent;  and 
there  are  cases  where,  from  want  of  a  certain 
proof,  it  is  obliged  to  pass  over  proportions  rising 
to  15  per  cent.  From  analyfis  which  we  have 
effected  in  the  month  of  last  September,  we  were 
able  to  mix  20  per  cent,  of  margarine  in  butter 
made  by  the  Monthorin  Creamery,  at  Louvigne* 

0.73. 


Mr  JCfarfey— continued. 

du-D^sert,  without  modifying  its  composition  so 
as  to  render  it  abnormal.  The  mixture  thus 
obtained,  furnished  as  much  volatile  acid  as  can 
be  extracted  from  pure  butters,  from  the  sur- 
roundings of  Kennes,  Acisn^,  St.  Aubiu-du- 
Cormier,  and  Feins.  So  Tonff  as  a  butter  do^s 
not  give  upon  analysis  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
volatile  acid,  it  cannot  be  declared  margarined^ 
because  pu^e  butters  exist  which  only  contain 
this  proportion.  A  manufacturer  of  margarine 
could  incorporate  with  the  butters  he  buys,  in 
certain  cases,  15  per  cent,  of  margarine,  according 
to  their  properties.  Butters  thus  falsified,  suIk 
mitted  to  an  expert  would  be  declared  pure. 
Knowing  how  to  keep  within  suitable  bounds, 
all  risk  is  destroyed,  and  frauded  butter  can  be 
delivered  on  the  market  about  10  times  more 
considerable  than  the  quantity  of  margarine  manu- 
factured. For  an  output  of  100  kilos  of 
margarine,  a  merchant  falsifies  a  ton  of  butter. 
Below  10  per  cent,  the  fraud  can  be  exercised 
without  any  risk,  taking  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. This  is  a  certain  fact.  It  has  been  said 
and  written  that  the  fraud  would  be  rendered 
impossible,  provided  the  means  be  given  of^ 
recognising  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  in  the^ 
butter,  because  under  these  conditions  the  fraud 
would  become  illusive,  and  cease  to  produce 
sufficient  profit.  In  this  assertion  ihere  is  a  very 
grave  error.  It  is  necessary  that  the  legislator 
be  convinced  of  this  fact,  that  the  addition  of 
margarine  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  and 
even  a  smaller  proportion,  produces  considerable 
profit,  superior  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  by 
regular  and  loyal  sales  of  an  honest  business. 
In  the  export  business,  which  is  for  Brittany  the 
veritable  regulator  of  prices,  the  profit  does  not 
exceed  a  few  centimes  per  kilo.  It  is  sufficient, 
because  the  business  oj)erate8  upon  a  large  turn- 
over, recouping  the  capital  emplo;p^ed  in  purchase 
at  brief  delay.  It  is  different  with  the  business 
of  a  large  town.  It  has  need  of  bigger  profits 
per  kilo,  and  as  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  the 
assertion  is  doubtless  founded  that  the  profit 
arising  from  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  mar- 
garine would  be  illusive.** 

415.  I  presume  you  have  other  evidence  from 
C  3  analysts 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  KearUy — ooDtinued. 

analysts    or  from    statements    made    by    them, 
bearing  very  much  on  the  same  matter? — Yes. 

416.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  to  read 
those,  but  you  might  just  quote  the  names  of  the 
authorities  so  that  we  may  have  them  recorded  ? 
— One  isM.  Violette,  who  is  the  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry  and  Senior  Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Lille,  and  his  statements 
are  confirmed  by  M.  Girard,  the  Chief  of  the 
Paris  Laboratory. 

417.  With  this  known  falsification  going  on  is 
there  no  law  in  France  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
mixing  of  margarine  and  butter? — There  is  a 
law,  but  it  is  not  preventative  in  any  way. 

418.  Will  you  just  explain  how  that  is? — I 
will  read  you,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  a  summary 
of  the  clauses  of  the  existing  law  in  Fraoce^- 

419.  Can  you  give  u?,  in  general  terms,  with- 
out reading  it,  what  the  effect  is  ? — It  is  a  law 
which  dates  from  the  14th  of  March  1887,  and 
its  principal  clauses  may  be  resumed  into  two 
paragraphs ;  firsts  prohibition  ta  sell  margarine 
or  auy  other  similar  product. .aa.biii;ter  ;  «ecoMd», 
obligatiop  to.  indicate  that  the  substance t  or 
Djiixture  ofifered.  or  sold,  imported  or  ej^ported,  ie. 
nqt  butter  by  tfie  inscription  of  the  woixi  "mar-, 
garine,"  "  oleo  -  margarine,"  or  "  aUmentary 
grease  "  applied  to  the  oottle  or  envelope,  and- re-, 
produced  oxx  the  mv.oices,  charge  sheets,  and  bills, 
of  lading.  The. infraction  is  punished  iu.  the  case 
No.  1,  besides  th^  confiscation,  by  a  penalty 
of  from  ZL  to  12,0/.,  and  imprisonjueat.  of  from 
8i;x  days  to  six  months ;  and  in  the  second  ca«e^ 
No.  2,  by  a  penalty  of  from  l/..to40/.,  and  ifnn 
prisonment  of  from  six  day^  to  a  month* 

420.  But  in  spite  of  that  I  think  prou  ar«  pee* 
pared  to  show  the  law  can  be  evaded  in,  numerous' 
ways  ?— Yes,  it  oan  be. 

421.  You,  youraelf,  I  understand,  as  a  shipper 
o£  butter  and  a  manufacturer,  have  received 
visits  from  men  desirous  of  selling  you  margarine  ? 
-Yes. 

422.  Inviting,  you  to  buy  margarine  to  mixi 
with  butter? — Yes. 

423.  Will  you  kindly  relate  to  the  Committee 
your  experienoe  ixi  that  direction  ?— The  persona 
who  made  the  offer,  two  partners,  occupy  them«* 
selves  with  the  sale, of  butter.;  they  are  commia*. 
sjop  agentj*,  and  hitherto  they  were  only  known 
as  sellers  oi  butter.     They  live  at  Beimes^.  or. 
they  did  live  at  Bennes,  at  the  time  I  speak  of^aod 
they  were  wellknowa.as  lar^e  dealers  of  butt^us.*. 
They  approached  me.withinfiniteprecaution,  and  ift . 
orderthati  might  discover  what  they  weredoingia 
the  matter,!  let  them  see  thatihe  subject  interested, 
me.    I  learned  from  them  that  they  themselvea . 
would  receive  the  goods  through  a,  third,  pa^ty.    . 

424.  The  margarine?— Yes ;  thua  having,  no . 
communiqation  with  the  manufacturers  c«  the 
margarine.  They  then  meditated,  supplying  the 
shippers  with  margarine  ^i^e  up  \n  the.  exact 
fo,rm  of  the  butter  mocbea  received  from  the. 
farmers. 

425.  What  is  a  moches ;  a  squall  lump  of  butter  ? 
— A  limip  of  butter  which  is  between  10  and  even 
100  lbs. ;  it  is  the  lump  of  butter  which  the  farmer, 
brings  to  market  to  qispose  pf. 

426.  Their  offer  was  to  prepare  margarine  in 
that  way? — Yes ;  either  iii  baskets  by  .ilseU,  to 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

be  carted  in  with  baskets  of  pure  butter,  or  mixed 
in  with  the  butter  itself  in  the  baskets. 

427.  You  mean  to  say.  taking  it  to  other  dis- 
tricts, and  from  there  sending  it  in  to  the  manu- 
facturer under  the  guise  of  French  country 
butter  ? — Quite  so.  This  was  their  plan,  and  I 
was  invited  to  call  round  at  their  place  to  examine 
the  margarine.  This  I  did  not  do,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  seen  taking  so  practical  an  interest  in 
it.  As  a  consequence,  they  brought  a  sample  to 
my  usine  the  next  day,  whiah  was  shown  me  in 
.tlie  presence  of  my  cJerk  and  spoken  of,  in  con- 
sequence>  by  them  as  Italian  butter.  It  was  then 
that  I  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
They  endeavoured  to  induce  me  to  take  a  sample 
to  mix  myself  to  have  analysed.  This  also  I 
refused.  They  came  furnished  at  the  same  time 
with  an  analyst's  report  that  that  margarine  which 
they  were  offering  for  sale  could  not  be  discovered 
in  any  qtiality  of  Brittany  butter  under  15  per 
cent 

428.  But  in  a  genend  stnse  do  you  think  that 
such  adivancas. from,  mairgaiioe  agents  or  manu- 
facturers are  being  favourably  received  by  French 
butf^  shippers  ?-*  I  am  afraid  they  are.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  80>  beoause  the  fact  of  the 
margarine  manufacturers  making  up  their  marga- 
rine to  exactly  resemble ,  butter  mnahes  seems  to 
imply  that  they  h^ve  done  so  witli  the  object  of 
disposing  of  it  in  that  f  oim. 

420.  I  think. you  have  had  some  correapondeoce' 
with  Members  of  Parliament  in  France^  or  ex- 
Bepredentadves  ?*— Yea,  I  put  myself  into  com- 
munication   with    the    Viscomte    de    Vilieboia 
Mareuiiv  whopropoaediaJaw  for  the -suppression' 
(A    fraud    bei^rs     the      French     Parliament^  • 
before  the  French  Chamberttbut  that  law  wi» 
never  adopted,'ili  was  throiwn  out ;  and  I  beliere  * 
ait  the  present  Jdocnent   there  is  a. Commission 
which  is  sitting  stiU:  studying  the  question.     Ho 
replied  to  my  lettet  in'  these   words  :  ''  I  hold  a 
most  voluminous'  packet  of  papers  upon  the  qu6»» 
tion  of  frauded  butters^  ibut  it  is  at  Paris,  where. 
I  shall  not  return   till  some  time  hence.     I  hava  ^ 
besides  only  one  copy  of  the  Commission's  report 
mack, .  not  by.  me,   but    by   m v    colleague,  M* 
Quillemio;  Member  for  tha  Nord«     He   could 
procure  youone^oopy." 

430.  Without  going  through  it  in  detail,  will 
you  give  us  the  important  points? — He  says: 
**^Pariiament  would  never  even  discuss  it,  and  it 
remained  during  two  years  at  the  order  of  the 
day.  I  interpellated  the  Government  many  times 
to  demand  the  discussion,  but  without  success. 
The  margarinists  are  all  powerful,  and  too  rich  to 
enable  anyone  to  struggle*  against  them.'* 

431.  That  is  thesu^cQtion  made  in  that  letter^ 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  thia  is  the  letter  {handing  in  the 
same). 

432*  What  evidwoe. can. you.  give  us  to  prove  i 
that  a.laric^  quantity  of  marparia^  is  received  in. 
France  by  ship^rs  of  hutten?.— ^From  the  report 
whic^  was  publisbad  hy  tha  Parliamentary  Cwnr 
mittee  of  the  Freneh.Chamber^I  find  that  the 
import  to  FraJioe  fromi  Belgium  and  Holland  of. 
Bo-oaUed  butieor  waa-in^  1888,  279,01.0  kUos,  and  . 
in  1890,  two  yearaafteryitiXMe  toil,&7O4620  kalos ;. 
the  produclioa  of  butter  m. Belgium  and.  Hollandii 
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Mr*  Kearley — continued. 

could  not   possibly    have   augmented  in  such  a 
proportion  u^ithin  the  space  of  two  jear^. 

433.  The  point,  then,  is  there,  that,  although 
this  product  was  sent  into  France  as  butter, 
taking  into  consideration  the  production  of  butter 
in  B^ium  and  Holland,  it  could  not  be  butter, 
because  it  represented  a  greater  quantity  than 
those  countries  were  producing  ?— Exactly. 

434.  There  is  such  a  strong  feeling,  I  under- 
stand, as  to  the  injuriousness  of  this  competition 
among  the  honest  butter  shippers  that  they  have 
declared  to  the  French  Parliament  that,  unless 
the  public  powers  are  prepared  to  help  them 
with  efficacious  legislation,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  imitate  their  less  scrupulous 
oompetitors  or    see    themselves  ruined,  as  dis- 

■  honest  competition  is  practically  shutting  up, 
I  understand,  the  honest  shippers? — It  is  so. 
The  butter  merchants  of  Rennes  declared  to 
Parliament,  in  the  year  1890  or  1891,  **  At  this 
naoment  we  are  making  a  supreme  effort  to  beat 
down  the  fraud,  but  if  the  public  powers  do  not 
aid  us  with  an  efficacious  legislation,  it  is  certidn 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  imitate  our  less 
scrupulous  competitors ;  we  shall  be  forced  to 
4idd  margarine  to  reduce*  the  price  of  the  butter. 
We  know,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  many 
exporters  who  had  no  intention  to  fraud,  but 
who  have  been  brought  to  do  so  from  fear  of 
seeing  themselves  ruined^their  businesses  become 
failures,  and,  in  consequence,  dishonoured.  They 
said  that,  dishonour  lor  dishonour,  it  would  be 
better  to  choose  the  dishonour  which  would  pro- 
cure them  riches." 

435*  That  is,  practically,  (expressed  in  my 
question.    De* you  assent  to  that  statement? — 

436.  You  have  some  evidence,  I'  think,  as 
regards  the  number  of  petitioofr  that  have  be^oi 
addressed  to  Parliament  on  the  same  point  'i-^ 
Yes ;  41,029  petition*  have  'been  addressed  to 
Parliament. 

Colonel  BagoU 

437.  Names  or  separate  petitions? — Separate 
petitions,  emanating  from  39  counties,  and  12 
other  eonntiei  have  joined  their  voices  to  theirs 
through  their  agricultural  societies.  Tb^  Countv 
Council,  Aldermen,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  all 
the  dairies  of  Fraace,  the  *  syndicate  of  butter 
merchants,  the  agricultural  societies,  and  an  in^ 
finite  number  of  agriculturisto  and  exporters  do 
not  cease  in  their  demand  to  Parliament  for  effi* 
cacious  measures  to  suppress  the  fraud.  Everyone 
feels  that  there  isanattonal  interest  at  stake. 

438.  But  in  spite  of  that  :the  £raud  still  goes 
on  ?— Yes. 

439.  We  hnd  evidenoe  yesterday  of  ee^tain 
prosecutions  having  been  svocessftilly  undertakefi 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  Government, 
prompted,  as  we  undetatoodyby  English  shippers ; 
are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  those  prosecu- 
tions ? — Yes,  ^there  is  a  'houses  in  England,  In 
London,  who  offered  a  reward,  I  tJiink  it  ym)& 
600/. 

440.  You  have  evidence,  I  think,  of 'olafg^ 
quantitifis  of  margarine  ooradng  into  Rennes,  £^ 
ekared  as  margarine  on  coming  ih,  but  witlv  no 
flimSar  deelatrationwhen  it  left  thettowji)for  ex* 
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port  ? — That  is  so,  although  it  really  must  have 
left  the  town  declared  as  margarine. 

441.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  Evidence  you 
have  on  that  point  ? — These  figures  come  from 
the  Report  of  the  French  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  states  that :  "  At  Rennes,  where 
fat  pays  a  toll  on  coming  into  the  town^  there  is 
a  shipper  of  butter  who  buys  fat  in  bond,  then 
mixes  it  with  his  butter  in  the  presence  of  muni- 
cipal agents  specially  called  in  to  witness  the 
fact  The  mixture  then  leaves  Rennes  exempt 
from  taxation,  with  the  ticket  ^  margarine  '  upon 
it,  which  has  only  to  be  taken  off  to  •  make 
pure  butter  of  it.  There  is  no  law  which  forbids 
such  falsification.  In  order  to  calculate  the  illicit 
gain  which  a  shipper  can  obtain  from  this  fraud, 
we  have  only  to  take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  shipper  of  butter  aboveniientioned.  An  ex- 
tract, certified  exact  by  the  chief  of  the  toll-office 
of  this  town,  avers  to  the  following  operations  :  — 
From  December  20th,  1888,  to  December  13th, 
1889,  he  has  bought  in  bond  and  mixed  with  his 
butters  54,516  kilos,  of  fat ;  from  December  18th, 
1889,  to  November  6th,  1890^  inclusive,  53,229 
kilos.  If  this  mixture  has  been  sold  by  him  as 
pure  butter,  he  has  gained  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  fat  and  the  price  of  butter  for  each  kilo, 
of  fat.  Butter  was  sold  at  that  time  for  2fr.  28c.  the 
kilo.,  and  fat  95c.,  a  difference  of  Ifr.  28c.  per  kilo., 
or  an  illicit  gain  in  1889  of  69,780fr».  48c.,  or 
2,791/.  4*.  5^.,  and  in  1890  of  ^l,Sl3  frs.  45  c,  or 
2y448;.  10«.  M.  The  busmess  done  by  this 
shipper  per  year,  is  160,000/;  to  200,000/.,  which 
constitutes  a  sale  of  2,000,000  kilos  of  butter. 
To  gain  2,791/.  4*.  5d.  in  one  jear,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  55,000  kilos  of  margarine  in  the 
2,000,000  kilos — that  is  to  «ay,  a  mixture  in  the 
proportion  of  2|  per  cent."  But  it  was  abun- 
dantlj  proved  by  the  evidence  that  had  been 
given,  that  the  precentageof iinargarine  mixtures 
Was  as  much  as  10  to  15  joer  cent.,  which  the 
chemists  in  England  and  France  were  uttei^y 
powerless  to  detect.  So  that  if  this  particular 
merchant,  instead  of  2f  {>er'tent.,  had  added  four 
times  that  amount,  which  -would  hate  -made 
11  ^  centk  oidy,  be  would  have  had  an  annuid 
lilioit  )irofit  of  1 1,164/. ;  >and  had  he  been  caught 
tt'its  more  Uian  probable  that  foi*  the  first  offence 
he  "would  have  bees  fiaed  2/. 

442.  .Referring  to  that,  these  are  laarffarine 
tnaimfactturers  in  France,  Lutiderstand  ? — xes. 

443.  Who  pfofess  t6  ' many fbcture- margarine 
iilmost  exclusitely  for  export? — Yes. 

444.  But  is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  are  large  €teporters  of^fftiargarme? — No, 
there  is  not;  but  I  have  the  statistics  of  the 
quantity  which  they  have  shipped  off. 

445.  I  do  not  think  I  neea  trouble  you  with 
those  ? — Here  are  the-  statistics,  if  you  care  to 
hear  them. 

-  *  446.  They  mi^t  be  put  in  ?*^The  margarine 
MttnufactuTers  in  France  have-not  ceaded  to 
repeat^ that  they  work^  almost' uniquely  for  the 
le^pdrt; 'trade,  and  ye^,from  offittial  tstaiisttos,  it 
'becenies  apparent  that  very  little  mai^arine  is 
4nt^peil  from  tbeednntry.  '  ^hat  becomes  of  the 
sorpW,  if  it  is  not  exported  as  butter? 
^  -'447.  I  think^  the  French  Government  have 
■'  0  4  sent 
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Colonel  Jffci^o^— continued, 
sent  delegates  to  Holland  to  report  upon   the 
margarine  question  ? — Yes. 

448.  Have  you  their  report  or  an  extract  from 
that  report? — I  have  no  extracts,  I  have  the 
report  in  full.     It  is  rather  voluminous. 

449.  Can  you  state  generally  what  the  out- 
come of  that  delegation  was,  as  bearing  upon  this 
Question  ? — Gencralljr  speaking,  I  believe,  that 
the  Members  of  Parliament  who  went  were  in- 
fluenced very  much  in  favour  of  margarine ;  in 
fact,  it  was  said  that  the  Member  for  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  which  is  a  great  butter-making  district, 
who  had  promised  to  defend  his  cx)unty  against 
the  margarine  defrauders,  really  went  over  to  the 
other  side. 

450.  Became  a  convert  ? — Yes. 

451.  But  what  did  he  become  a  convert  to,  to 
the  value  of  margarine  as  an  article  of  commerce  ? 
— No,  to  protecting  margarine  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  although  really  he  had  obtained 
numerous  votes  to  vote  against  margarine. 

452.  He  did  not  become  a  convert  to  the  view 
that  mixing  margarine  with  French  butter  was 
advantageous  ?— No ;  I  did  not  wish  to  convey 
that. 

453.  The  French  Government,  I  understand, 
have  taken  steps  to  prevent  margarine  being 
used  in  hospitals  in  Pans  and  public  institutions  ? 
— Yes. 

454.  On  what  ground  ? — They  believe  it  is 
injurious  to  health. 

455.  We  had  evidence  given  here  yester- 
day showing  that  at  all  events  our  London 
Government  has  not  any  scruples  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — So  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hilbride. 

456.  Is  that  action  on  the  part  of  French 
hospitals  confined  to  Paris  ?—  So  far  as  hospitals 
are  concerned,  I  believe  it  is  ;  but  so  far  as 
lunatic  asylums  are  concerned,  I  believe,  it  is 
all  over  France. 

Mr.   K  ear  ley. 

457.  Have  you  any  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that  the  Government  have  taken  these  steps  to 

frevent  margarine  being  used  in  hospitals  in 
^aris  and  other  public  institutions? — The 
Superior  Council  of  Health  at  Paris  has  for- 
bidden the  use  of  margarine  in  hospitals.  That 
appeared  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  against 
margarine,  and  the  other  information  is  taken 
from  a  newspaper,  namely,  that  it  is  forbidden 
to  be  used  in  tne  lunatic  asylums. 

Mr.  fV.  Whiteley. 

458.  Is  it  stated  that  that  is  because  it  is 
considered  injurious  to  health  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  KearUy. 

459.  Can  you  read  the  quotation  from  the 
Parliamentary  Report  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment ? — It  says,  "  Let  us  terminate  with  the 
decision  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Health,  for- 
biddins:  margarine  to  be  used  in  the  hospitals.  If 
the  public  assistance,  always  on  the  look-out  for 
grinding  down  prices  to  equilibriate  its  budget, 
has  seen  itself  obliged  to  refuse  the  usage  of 
margarine  much  cheaper  than  butter,  it  is  because 
it  is  not  hygienic.     It  was,  above  all,  forbidden  in 


Mr.  Keftrley — continued. 

cooking  potatoes  ";  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  potato  is  really  the  aliment  of  the 
poor. 

460.  That  is  a  criticism  on  an  extract  from 
the  Parliamentary  Report? — Yes;  this  article 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  margariners  have  deposed 
two  things,  first,  that  tiiey  do  not  conunit  any 
fraud  ;  second,  that  never  has  a  single  one  of 
their  w  rkmen  knowingly  bought  margarine." 

461.  Now,  generally,  what  steps  do  you 
suggest  could  be  taken  advantageously  by  this 
Government  in  the  way  of  approaching  the 
French  Government  ? — I  should  imagine  that  if 
the  English  Government  were  to  approach  the 
French  Government,  they  would  bring  such 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  French  Government 
as  would  decide  them  to  pass  stringent  lav^s,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  applied  to  all  peoj)le — the 
rich  exporters  and  the  poor. 

462.  Would  that  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
butter  shippers  of  France  and  the  agricultural 
representatives? — Yes,  it  would.  If  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me,  I  have  some  letters  here 
which  I  propose  reading,  from  the  butter  shippers 
in  France. 

463.  Giving  their  opinion  on  this  question  ? — 
Yes. 

464.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please ;  were  these 
letters  handed  in  in  view  of  your  giving  evidence 
before  this  Committee? — xes;  I  wrote  to  the 
shippers  with  that  object 

Chairman, 

465.  Will  you  read  a  brief  extract  from  each, 
giving  just  the  general  purport  of  them? — I  have, 
for  instance,  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Cheftel  and 
Company,  of  Pontorson,  in  which  they  say  that 
the^  themselves  have  had  a  petition  signed, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  National  Agricultural 
Society  of  France,  which  had  the  common  lot  of 
all  others.  They  suggest  as  a  means  of  suppres- 
sing the  fraud,  the  surveillance  by  the  French 
Customs  of  butters  entering  France. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

466.  From  other  countries  ? — Yes. 

467.  Holland  and  Belgium  especially  ? — Yes. 

468.  At  the  frontier  ?— Yes.  They  say  that 
these  butters  are  often  margarined,  and,  even  in 
spite  of  being  called  pure  butters,  are  only  mar^ 
garine  serving  to  f  alsiiy  French  butters.  Samples 
taken  by  the  Customs  for  analysis  would  render 
the  fraud  much  less  easy.  And  then  they  go  on 
to  say  that  so  long  as  the  French  law  allows  the 
two  businesses  to  be  carried  on  together  of 
margarine  and  butter,  it  will  always  be  an  in- 
ducement to  fraud;  and  they  suggest  as  well 
that  the  fines  in  England  shoidd  he  very  much 
heavier  than  they  are  at  tlie  present  moment ; 
and  that  those  who  are  caught  often  give,  as 
their  excuse,  their  ignorance  of  the  fraud. 

469.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  France  when 
these  margarines  are  detected  they  are  puni:ihed 
by  imprisonment,  are  they  not  ? — Not  for  the 
first  oiSence.  One  man  who  was  caught  at 
M6sidon,  a  M.  Levigoureux,  was  only  im- 
prisoned the  third  time  he  was  caught,  and  he 
was  caught  only  because  he  put  margarine  in  his 
butter  in  very  large  percentages ;  1  believe  the 
last  time  he  was  caught  it  was  30  per  cent. 

470.  But 
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Mr.  Kearhy — continued. 

470.  But  the  French  law  does  enact  imprison- 
naent,  I  thinks  after  repeated  convictions  ? — Yes, 
six  months'  imprisonment  is  the  maximum. 

471.  Have  you  any  other  letters  upon  the 
same  subject? — Yes;  I  have  one  from  M.  L6on 
Porteu,  of  Rennes,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
honest  shippers  from  France  look  forward  very 
much  to  the  Committee  which  is  sitting  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  sincerely  trust  that  such  measures 
will  be  taken  a?  will  induce  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  energetic  in  the  matter. 
They  go  on  to  say  that  the  Brittany  butters  at 
the  present  moment,  those  which  are  sold  at 
Rennes  more  especially,  all  pass  through  Nor- 
mandy to  go  to  England,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  shippers  of  butter  at  Rennes  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  Normans  in  the  prices  which 
they  pay. 

472.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey  that  Brittany  butter  is  bought 
by  Normandy  shippers  and  taken  off  to  their 
factories,  and  then  exported  to  England? — Yes, 
that  is  the  inference. 

473.  Of  course,  a  gn^at  quantity  of  Brittany 
butter  goes  certainly  out  of  the  port  of  St.  Malo  ? 
— Not  very  much ;  I  have  the  statistics  of  the 
butter  which  has  been  leaving  St.  Malo  :  in 
1883,  10,629  tons  were  sent;  and  in  1893,  10 
years  afterwards,  there  were  only  2,755  tons. 

474.  Then  your  inference  is  that  this  butter  is 
bought  by  Normandy  shippers  who  go  to  Brittany 
and  buy  the  butter,  take  it  back  to  Normandy, 
and  ship  it  from  Normandy  to  England  ?— Yes. 

476.  And  consequently  the  volume  of  butter 
represented  as  being  Normandy  butter  exported 
to  England  you  allege  is  not  Normandy  butter  ? 
— Yea.  The  production  of  butter  in  Brittany 
has  not  dimimshed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  in- 
creased as  you  see,  but  the  export  has  fallen  off 
almost  entirely  from  Brittany.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  have  the  official  prices  here  which  have 
been  given  b^  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Rennes ;  and  if  those  prices  are  compared  with 
the  prices  at  which  the  Normandy  exporters  sold 
that  Brittany  butter  as  Normandy  m  London, 
they  will  be  tbimd  much  higher  in  Rennes  than 
the  prices  at  which  the  butter  was  sold  in  England. 

476.  The  suggestion  being  what? — The  sugges- 
tion bei^  the  addition  of  margarine. 

477.  iSiose  prices  might  be  put  in  without 
being  read? — x  es  {handing  in  the  same), 

478.  That  is  clearly  the  suggestion,  that  the 
butter  is  sold  in  England  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  at  which  it  is  actually  bought  on  the  Brittany 
markets?— Yes  ;  and,  again,  large  quantities  of 
butter  are  shipped  to  England  from  Isigny  ;  and 
I  believe  that  very  much  more  butter  comes  to 
England  called  *'  Isigny  ^'  than  is  actually  pro- 
duced at  IsignjT. 

479.  Isigny  is  a  district  in  Normandy,  is  it  not? 
— Yes. 

480.  A  small  district  which  is  very  celebrated 
for  its  butter  ?— Yes,  it  is  where  the  finest  butter 
comes  from.  I  have  here  the  official  prices  of  the 
butter,  which  prove  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
lor  Isigny  butter  to  be  sold  on  the  English  market 
according  to  the  price.  One  of  two  things  must 
follow  :  either  cheaper  butter  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  Isigny  butter^  which  I  take  it  is  an 
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infringement  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  or 
otherwise  the  butter  has  been  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  margarine.  I  find  also,  in  a  Report 
by  M.  Violette,  he  says  that  the  Isigny  butter 
will  support  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  margarine 
without  tne  possibility  of  its  being  discovered  by 
any  analyst. 

481.  Why  is  that  ? — On  account  of  the  texture 
of  the  butter,  the  pasturage,  and  the  race  of 
cows.  Even  in  Brittany  there  are  many  markets 
where  the  butters  support  much  more  margarine 
than  others. 

482.  That,  you  say,  is  on  account  of  the 
texture? — Yes.  Now,  although  the  quality  is 
really  equivalent  and  equal  in  every  way,  those 
butters  are  always  sought  after  by  the  Normandy 
people,  who  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  for 
other  qualities. 

483.  They  seek  out  those  very  butters  that 
will  carry  a  lai'ge  percentage  of  margarine,  do 
tliey  ?— Yes. 

484.  Are  there  any  general  observations  you 
would  like  to  make  beyond  what  you  have  already 
said?— I  might,  perhap?,  put  in  these  letters 
from  the  several  shippers  and  leave  them  here. 

485.  You  might  put  copies  of  them  in  ? — Yes. 
Not  only  are  the  Normandy  butter-makers  buy- 
ing butter  from  Brittany  and  other  parts  of 
France,  but  they  buy  it  from  Belgium  and,  I 
believe,  from  oflier  countries ;  in  fact,  they  do 
from  Holland ;  they  buy  it  ivom  Italy  as  well, 
and  most  countries. 

Colonel  Ragot. 

486.  Have  you  any  statistics,  or  can  you  say 
whether  the  prices  of  butter  in  Brittany  have 
diminished  in  late  years  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

487.  According  to  your  suggestion,  that  the 
butter  industrv  has  been  ruined  by  margarine, 
they  ought  to  have  diminished  ? — Yes.  I  find  in 
a  paper  called  •*  L'Avenir  de  Rennes,"  in  the 
markets  of  Rennes  these  prices  have  been  given 
by  the  syndicate  of  butter  merchants  of  Rennes. 
In  1868  the  average  price  was  2  fr.  73  c.  per 
kilo. ;  in  1890  it  was  2  fr.  10  c. 

488.  Has  there  been  a  steady  diminution,  or 
are  those  only  two  years  taken  at  random  ? — 
During  the  years  of  the  war,  1870  and  1871,  the 
butter  prices  fell  away,  but  otherwise  the  decline 
is  general. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

489.  What  was  the  price  in  1886  ?— 2  fr.  8  c. 

490.  Is  that  the  lowest? — That  is  the  lowest 
price. 

Mr.  Whiteleg. 

491.  With  regard  to  your  quotation  as  to  the 
injurious  nature  of  margarine  to  health,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  margarine  is  injurious  to  health  ? — 
Accepting  what  they  say  about  it  in  the  French 
papers,  I  should  imagine  certainly  that  it  is  so. 

492.  Margarine  is  simply  a  product  of  the  fat 
of  animals  ? — The  paper  whicn  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  France,  the  '^  Petit  Journal,"  stated 
that  the  margarine  was  derived  from  the  knackers' 
yards.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
dogs  and  cats  which  floated  down  the  Seine  and 
the  very  rats  from  the  sewers  of  Paris  were 
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Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

press^  into  the  service.  That  statement  was 
never  contradicted,  and,  although  the  '^  Petit 
Journal"  had  informed  its  readers  that  it  would 
continue  to  give  other  particulars  about  the  mar- 
fzarine  factories,  it  all  of  a  sudden  stopped  this 
information  for  some  reason  or  other. 

493.  Have  vou  ever  been  to  a  margarine  manu- 
factory ? — No, 

494.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  they  are 
under  inspection? — In  France? 

495.  At  any  rate  in  this  country  ?— I  do  not 
think  they  are  in  France  ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

496.  1  suppose  i>ractically  it  amounts  to  this  : 
that  bad  margarine  may  be  injurious  to  health 
just  as  bad  butter  may  be  ? — Yes. 

497.  You  say  that  the  French  butters  are  sold 
over  here  at  prices  cheaper  than  the  butter  is 
purchased  at  in  France  ? — Yes. 

498.  Practically,  then,  the  admixture,  as  you 
suggest,  of  margarine  is  made  in  France  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  in  this  country  for  a  low- 
priced  butter  ? — Yes. 

499.  So  that  really  the  purchaser  gets  the 
benefit  of  it  and  not  the  manufacturer  ? — I  take 
it  that  it  cuts  both  ways.  The  profits  are  so 
enormous  which  are  brought  in  by  fraud  that 
the  butters  can  be  sold  cheaper,  and  it  brings  in 
at  the  same  time  a  very  large  profit  to  the  ex- 
porter. 

500.  This  Normandy  butter  is  bought,  I 
believe,  by  Normandy  shippers  such  as  Bretel 
Freres  and  Lepelletier  ? — \  es. 

501.  And  chiefly  used,  I  think,  for  making 
their  lowest  qualities  of  butter  ? — That  I  could 
not  say  ;  but  if  it  is  used  chiefly  for  the  making 
of  the  lowest  qualities,  which  are  necessarily  sold 
at  the  lowest  prices,  it  is  very  hard  to  reconcile 
under  those  conditions  the  prices  which  they  pay 
for  the  butter. 

502.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  those  two  firms 
which  I  have  mentioned  adulterate  their  butter 
after  purchasing  it? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  make  any  such  suggestion,  because  I  should 
not  be  able  to  bear  it  out  by  any  proof  what> 
ever;  but  from  the  letters,  the  private  letters, 
from  other  shippers,  you  will  see  that  some 
inference  in  that  respect  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  them. 

503.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  a  kind  of 
general  idea  that  it  may  be  so,  but  you  bring 
lorwai*d  no  proof  whatever  to  support  it? — ^I 
have  no  actual  proof. 

504.  It  is  only  an  idea  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

505.  Of  course,  Bretel  Frires  and  Lepellitier 
ar^  by  no  means  the  only  Normandy  shippers  ? — 
No. 

506u  Are  there  many  ?-- Yes. 

507.  Fiftv,  perhaps?— Yes. 

508.  So  that  it  might  be  possible  that  adultera- 
tion was  carried  on  by  Nonnandy  shippers,  but 
not  necessarily  by  Bretel  Frferes  and  Lepellitier? 
—  Just  soi  but  still,  Bretel  Freres  and 
Lepellitier  are  the  two  houses  who  buy  up 
nearly  all  the  butter  down  in  Brittany,  and  they 
are  the  people  who  force  the  prices,  so  as  to 
prevent  uip  Bennes  shippers  or  any  other  ship- 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

pers  from  that  part  of  the  world  doing   any 
business. 

509.  But  you  mako  no  bug^estion  against 
Bretel  Freres  and  Lepellitier  ?— No. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

510.  You  make  no  suggestion  against  the  two 
firms  that  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  the  butter 
that  there  is  any  fraud  practised  in  their  manu- 
factory ? — No,  certainly  not. 

511.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  mixing  of  mar- 
garine with  butter  in  France  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  ? — No,  certainly  not 

512.  You  believe  it  still  exists? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. It  does  not  exist  perhaps  when  butter  ii 
very  cheap  in  France. 

513.  Can  you  bring  any  staiistics  to  show  the 
number  of  convictions  that  have  been  obtained 
in  France,  sapr  during  the  last  two  years,  for  this 
fraudulent  mixing  ? — If  you  mean  for  export,  I 
have  not  got  any  statistics ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  more  than  two  or  three  convictions  have 
been  obtained  among  Normandy  shippers,  aad 
those  men  who  were  caught  aud  convicted  were 
found  to  be  putting  margarine  in  very  large 
Quantities  in  their  butter.  Had  they  contented 
themselves  with  only  putting  in  u  small  quantity 
the  probability  is  that  they  never  would  have 
been  discovered,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
analyst  to  find  the  margarine  in  the  butter  before 
a  conviction  can  be  obtained,  in  France. 

514.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  believe  that 
adulteration  does  take  place,  but  you  will  not 
suuffest  that  either  of  the  two  big  firms  do 
adulterate,  and  you  cannot  bring  any  proof  that 
there  has  been  any  conviction  that  adulteration 
has  taken  place  to  any  8:reat  amount  ? — No. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

515.  You  stated  iust  now  that  perhaps  adul- 
teration does  not  take  place  when  butter  is  very 
cheap  in  France.  What  price  should  butter  w 
at  in  France  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a 
merchant  to  adulterate ;  how  low  should  butter 
be  before  it  would  be  profitable  to  him  to  adul- 
terate ? — I  should  think  when  it  was  about  80c, 
to  the  French  pound  it  would  be  worth  his  while 
to  do  so. 

516.  So  that  when  it  was  lower  than  80  c.  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  while?— Not  in  very 
small  quantities. 

517.  How  long  is  it  since  butter  was  selling  in 
France  at  that  price? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  j 
I  have  no  statistics  of  the  actual  prices. 

518.  Has  butter  been  selling  at  that  low  price 
within  your  time  ? — Yes ;  there  are  timea .  in 
Rennes  when  butter  goes  down  a  little  lower  than 
that,  not  often. 

519.  I  think  you  suggest  that  the  price  that 
is  being  paid  for  Brittany  butter  in  Brittany  and 
the  price  it  is  being  sold  ac  in  London  would 
make  it  commercially  unprofitable  for  anyone  to 
be  an  exporter  of  Brittany  butter  ? — Yes. 

520.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  BrittMiy 
butter  in  the  principal  butter  markets  in 
England  ? — It  varies  very  much. 

521.  I  only  want  the  price  of  the  first-class 
Brittany  butter  ? — At  the  present  moment  it  is 
worth  Ifr.  5c.  the  French  pound. 

522.  That 
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522.  That  is,  of  course,  wholesale  ? — Yes. 

523.  What  is  the  price  the  butter  is  sold  at  as 
best  Brittany  butter  in  London,  wholesale  ? — 
The  actual  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  the 
present  moment,  I  think,  is  about  86#.  or  87^. 

Mr.  Kearky. 
624.  Per  cwt.  ?— Y<  s. 

Mr.  Kilbride, 

525.  Does  that  admit  any  niargin  of  profit  ? — 
No;  because  paying  105 frs.  to  the  100 lbs.  in 
France  would  bring  the  selling  price  in  London, 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  small  profit,  to  96«. 

526.  But  then  they  put,  of  course,  the  transit 
on? — Yes,  everything  included,  transport  and 
everything. 

527.  For  96«.  ?—  Yes,  96*. ;  and.  in  fact,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  sell  the  butter  at  86#. 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  WhiUley. 

528.  Do  you  suggest  that  only  10  per  cent, 
of  margarine  in  butter  is  capable  of  being  de- 
tected ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  have  no  proof 
whatever. 

529.  Where  does  the  fat,  of  which  margarine 
is  made  in  France,  come  from? — It  comes  from 
the  slaughter-houses^  and  there  may  be  some 
imported. 

530.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  imported  ? — 
I  have  not. 

631.  Or  where  it  comes  from  ?— No. 

Mr.    Channhig, 

532.  You  suggest  that  a  good  deal  comes 
from  Belgium,  do  you  not  ? — A  good  deal  of 
butter. 

533.  And  a  good  deal  that  is  not  butter  ? — 
I  suggest  that  what  is  from  Belgium  and  Holland 
is  really  margarine,  but  it  has  been  declared  as 
butter. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

534.  And  there  is  no  inspection  on  the  frontier 
by  the  French  authorities  ? — No.  That  evidence 
is  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Keport. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

535.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  evi- 
dence to  [irove  that  any  large  or  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  made  into  margarine  in  France, 
comes  from  South  America  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

536.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  your  examination,  that  French  analysts 
cannot  detect  the  mixture  where  there  is  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  margarine  ? — Yes. 

537.  And  that,  if  it  is  done  in  a  very  scientific 
manner,  I  think  you  stated  that  it  might  contain 
15  per  cent.? — Ihere  are  some  butters  that  con- 
tain a  very  much  higher  percentage  than  others. 
I  could  give  you  a  practical  example,  if  you 
wish,  of  how  a  butter  shipper  who  has  mar- 
garined  his  butter  can  work  his  trade. 

638.  1  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  where  he 
coidd  add  15  per  cent,  or  even  20  per  cent.,  with 
a  certain  class  of  butter,  and  still  the  French 
analyst  would  not  be  able  to  detect  the  fraud, 
even  to  that  extent? — That  is  perfectly  correct. 
I  have  the  evidence  here. 

0.73. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

539.  You  have  handed  in  to  the  Committee 
the  names  of  analysts  who  have  declared  that 
they  could  not  detect  it  ? — Yes. 

540.  I  think  you  stated  that  5  per  cent,  of 
volatile  acid  is  the  test  of  pure  butter? — Accord- 
ing to  some  analysts ;  other  put  it  at  7  per  cent. 

541.  But  with  some  butters  it  is  quite  possible 
to  add  20  per  cent,  of  margarine,  and  stilt  retain 
the  necessary  quantity  of  volatile  acid? — Yei. 

542.  Could  you  say  what  profit  arises  from  .the 
addition  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  margarine  to 
pure  butter? — Yes.  If  a  shipper  has  a  ton  and 
a  half  o{  butter  to  ship,  which  is  a  very  small 
order  (I  myself  have  shipped  over  24  tons  a 
week),  in  order  to  improve  his  quality,  he  buys 
butters  of  the  same  quality,  but  coming  from 
different  districts.  He  may  make  his  purchases 
on  four  different  markets,  the  produce  offered  on 
each  market  being  as  near  as  possible  of  the  san^e 

?[uality,  and  yet  it  may  be  possible  that  each  of  these 
our  butters  presents,  upon  analysis,  a  diffierent 
quantity  of  soluble  and  insoluble  acids.  As  a  case 
in  point,  let  me  suggest  that  he  buys  500 lbs.  of  but- 
ter, which  can  support  10  per  cent,  of  margarine; 
600  lbs.,  which  can  support  15  per  cent. ;  700  lbs., 
which  can  support  20  per  cent.  ;  and  800  lbs., 
which  can  support  29  per  cent.  To  make  up 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  he  would,  therefore,  only 
require  to  purchase  the  quantities  of  butter  above 
stated,  making  together  2,600  lbs.,  as  according 
to  the  properties  of  the  butters  shown  he  would 
be  enabled  to  add  480  lbs.  of  margarine  and  thus 
obtain  a  little  over  a  ton  and  a  half  o\  what  any 
analyst  must  declare  to  be  pure  butter.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  advantages  that  this  shmper 
would  have  over  an  honest  competitor?  If  he 
contented  himself  with  paying  the  same  price  he 
would  ^ain  an  illicit  profit,  by  the  addition  of 
mariiarme  at  5rf.  per  lb.,  of  236  fr.,  or  9/.  8^.  lOrf., 
and  sell  his  butter  at  the  actual  cost  price,  which 
of  course  the  honest  shipper  could  not  do.  But 
if  he  wished  to  stop  his  honest  neighbour  from 
working,  he  could  do  so  very  easilv  by  monopo- 
lising all  the  butters  on  the  markets  at  prices 
which  the  honest  man  could  not  approach.  On 
one  of  the  markets  he  could  put  105  fr.  against 
the  other's  100;  on  another,  107*50  against  100; 
on  another,  110  against  100;  and  on  another, 
112*5  against  100  ;  or,  in  other  words,  10*.  per 
cwt.  more  in  the  last  instance ;  and  then  obtain 
the  profit  which  the  honest  man  calculated  to 
obtain.  Such  a  man  defying  competition  would 
naturally  soon  be  doing  a  big  trade,  and  might 
very  well  count  upon  shipping  100  tons  per 
week ;  and  if  we  calculate  the  illicit  profits  as 
above  we  should  arrive  at  629/.  6«.  M.  per  week, 
or  the  colossal  total  of  32,724/.  13«.  8<f.  per 
annum.  But,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  say 
that  these  fi^ires  are  exaggerated.  Well,  if  he 
only  margarined  1  per  cent,  it  would  come  out 
at  2,080/.  per  annum ;  at  5  per  cent,  it  would 
come  out  at  10,400/.  per  annum  ;  and  at  10  per 
cent  it  would  come  out  at  20,800/. 

543.  Do  I  take  it  that  you  suggest,  to  put  it 
shortly,  that  the  addition  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  of 
margarine  to  pure  butter  makes  a  profit  of  about 
10*.  a  cwt  ? — Yes. 

544.  1  think  you  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the    imports    into    France  from   Belgium  and 
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Holland  of  so-called  butter  have  increased 
enormously  ;  some  i'our  or  fivefold,  I  think  it 
was  ? — Yes. 

545.  From  between  the  year  1888  to  1890  ?— 
Yes. 

546.  Has  it  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same 

Proportions  ? — 1  have  not  any  further  statistica. 
'hose  came  from  the  only  Parliamentary  Report 
that  has  been  published. 

#47.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
the  present  export  of  butter  from  Belgium  and 
Holland  into  France  is  really  more  than  the 
genuine  butter  produced  in  Belgium  and  Holland 
by  the  farmers  ? — It  was  in  those  years. 

548.  Therefore,  of  course,  it  must  be  largely 
amalgamated  with  oleomargarine  ? — Yes. 

549.  What  body  do  you  say  it  was  that  took 
steps  to  prevent  margarine  being  used  in 
hospitals? —The  Superior  Counsel  of  Health. 

Chairman* 

550.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  a  question  before 
you  go.  You  said  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
in  putting  down  this  illicit  trade  in  margarine  ? 
—  les. 

561.  Can  you  suggest  any  motive  for  that? — 
The  only  motive,  I  take  it,  is  that  this  money 
has  been  illicitly  extracted  from  the  English 
pocket,  and  necessarily  becomes  a  riehesse  for 
France. 

552.  Is  that  at  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  may  be  unwilling  to  inter- 
fere with  a  process  of  cheapening  the  food  of  the 
French  people  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  the  mar- 
garinists  are  so  very  very  powerful,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  letter  of  the  V  icomte  de  Villebois 
Mareuil,  that  the  Government  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  interfere  with  them. 

553.  But  I  suppose  butter  and  butter  substi- 
tutes in  France  would  be  dearer  if  they  did 
interfere  \vith  this  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

554.  And  so  the  French  people  themselves 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  a  very  necessary 
article  of  food  ? — i  es. 

555.  May  not  that  be  the  motive  of  the 
French  Government? — I  should  not  imagine 
that  it  was. 

556.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  un- 
popular for  the  French  Government  to  make  the 
food  of  the  people  dearer  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 


Mr.  Kilbride, 

557.  Might  I  ask,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Chairman  has  just  put  to  you, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  French  Commission  in  charge  ot  the  last 
Margarine  Bill  said  in  the  French  House  that 
Normandy  and  Brittany  butter  sent  to  Englai  d 
had  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  margarine 
mixed  with  it? — I  do  not  remember  the  state- 
ment. 

558.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  declared  that  if  the  Bill  were  adopted 
it  would  destroy  the  margarine  trade  in  Eng- 
land ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  being  stated. 

559.  Would  you  be  able  to  verify  the  first 
statement  that  I  have  made? — I  will  read 
through  the  reports  and  see  if  I  can  discover  the 
passage. 

560.  And  if  you  can  find  it  you  can  hand  it  in 
later  on  ? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

561.  1  have  one  final  question  to  ask  you  :  do 
the  French  people  buy  their  butter  in  the  towns 
of  Trance  generally  as  cheaply  as  French  butter 
is  sold  in  England? — No  ;  they  pay  very  much 
dearer  for  it. 

562.  So  that  butter  in  France  is  dearer  than 
what  is  stated  to  be  French  butter  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  very  much  dearer;  because  at  Kennes  we 
cannot  possibly  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 
pay  the  price,  even  wholesale,  in  order  to  sell  it  in 
London,  and  the  retail  buyer,  of  course,  has  to  pay 
very  much  dearer. 

Mr.   Channing, 

563.  And  in  your  opinion  is  there  much  fraud 
in  the  retail  selling  of  butter  in  France  itself? — 
Yes,  it  is  said  that  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the 
other,  not  one  pound  of  pure  butter  is  to  be  found 
retail. 

Mr.    Whiteky, 

564.  Do  they  pay  a  higher  price  for  that 
impure  butter  in  France  than  they  get  it  for  in 
England  ? — Yes,  because  they  have  the  Octroi 
Duty,  which  is  added  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Kilbride, 

5(^5.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Danish 
Margarine  Act  ? — No,  I  am  not. 


Mr.  JoHX  Thomas  Hobneb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

566.  1  THINK  you  represent  the  Dairy  Trade 
and  Can  Protection  Society  ? — Yes. 

567.  And  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence  with 
regard  to  a  milk  standard  ? — Yes. 

568.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  standard  for  milk  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

569.  At  what  rate  would  you  fix  that  standard  ? 
— In  view  of  the  figures  that  I  have  I  should  fix 
it  low,  not  more  than  1 1  per  cent. 

570.  Why  would  you  nx  it  low  ?  —  Hecause  of 
the  variation,  at  diflTerent  seasons  of  the  year,  in 


Chairman — continued. 

the  milk  of  given  herds,  and  in  the  milk  of  indi- 
vidual cows. 

571.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  regards 
that  variation  ? — Yes  ;  1  have  submitted  a  state- 
ment, in  which  1  show  that  from  September 
1893  to  February  1895,  2,229  samples  of  milk 
were  examined,  724  of  which  showed  total  solids 
imder  12  per  cent.;  36  of  those  samples  showed 
solids  between  11*40  and  11*50,  42  showed  total 
solids  between  11*50  and  11*6(*,  79  showed  total 
solids  between  11*60  and  11*70,  83  showed  total 
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Chairman — continued. 

solids  between  11-70  and  J 1-80, 107  showed  total 
solids  between  11*80  and  11*90,  and  109  showed 
total  solids  between  11*90  and  12. 

572.  So  that  you  have  a  total  of  how  many 
samples  showing  a  low  rate  of  solids? — 724, 
under  12  per  cent 

573.  And  under  a  lower  percentage,  how 
many  ? — I  have  not  got  those  added  together. 

574.  Take  the  solids  not  fat  ? — I  can  tell  you 
the  solids  not  fat.  There  were  54  in  September 
1893,  showing  under  8*50  solids  not  fat;  in 
October  1893  there  were  51 ;  and  in  November 
1893  there  were  32. 

575.  Then,  in  the  earlier  part8  of  the  year  ; 
were  those  more  numerous  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  spring  or  summer  ? — Proportionally  they  are 
more  numerous  in  the  spring  than  they  are  in  the 
autumn. 

576.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  on 
that  table  as  to  the  percentage  of  fat  ? — I  have 
to  say  that  the  same  thing  applies,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  fat.  In  September,  out  of  141 
samples  examined,  seven  showed  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  fat ;  in  October,  4  out  of  221  ;  in 
November,  6  out  of  194;  and  in  December,  13 
out  of  168. 

577.  And  then  there  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  the  number  during  the  spring  months  ? 
— Yes. 

578.  And  then  they  fell  away  again  towards 
the  winter  ? — Yes. 

579.  From  those  figures,  what  inferences  do 
you  draw  ? — I  draw  the  inference  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  fix  a  high  standard  either  for  the 
solids,  fat,  or  the  total  solids. 

580.  And  if  you  did  fix  a  high  standard,  what 
would  the  result  be  ? — Many  of  these  milks  that  I 
believe  to  be  the  natural  produce  of  the  cow  would 
be  condemned ;  and  in  view  of  the  poorness  of 
some  of  these  milks^  as  I  have  already  shown,  we 
had  samples  of  several  herds  of  cows,  and  we 
found  the  herds  differ  between  one  another  as 
regards  the  analysis  of  the  milk,  and  the  cows 
of  an  individual  herd,  too. 

581.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  some  evidence 
on  that  point? — In  September  1893  we  had  a 
herd  of  71  cows,  13  of  which  gave  results  of 
under  12  per  cent,  of  lotal  solids;  one  was  as 
low  as  10*41 ;  and  another,  10*92. 

582.  You  need  not  give  all  the  figures? — 
Varying  from  that  up  to  12  percent.,  three  showed 
solids,  not  fat,  8*50;  and  14  gave  solids,  not  fat, 
under  8*50.  I  could  give  those  figures  if  the 
Committee  desire  it. 

583.  Then  you  took  another  herd  of  cows  in 
November  1893?— In  November  1893,  out  of  a 
herd  of  32  cows,  five  gave  less  than  12  per  cent, 
total  solids.  , 

584.  Going  as  low  as  what  ?— 8*99. 

585.  Then,  about  the  solids  not  fat  ? — Seven 
of  them  gave  solids  not  fat  8*50,  and  under ; 
and  three  gave  solids  fat  less  than  3  per  cent. 

586.  Thi-n  you  made  a  further  experiment 
with  another  herd  in  March  1894  ? — In  March 
1894  we  made  two  experiments.  We  made  one 
in  the  morning  with  a  herd  of  38  short  horns  and 
two  half-bred  cows,  of  which  30  gave  less  than 
12  per  cent,  total  solids. 

587.  And  what  was  the  lowest? — The  lowest 
0.73. 


Chairman — continued, 
being  10*26  ;  11  gave  less  than  850  solids,  not 
fat,  and  29  less  than  3  per  cent,  solids  fat.  This 
milk,  so  far  as  it  could  be  mixed  together  as  the 
milk  of  a  herd  of  cows,  was  put  into  seven  travel- 
ling chums  for  delivery,  samples  were  taken  from 
those  particular  chums,  and  the  results  were  of 
No.  1,  solids  not  fat,  8*66  ;  solids  fat  2  83  ;  total 
solids  11*49.  The  others  were  11*60  total  solids 
in  three  cases;  another  one  11*57;  another 
11*58,  and  the  best  11*92. 

588.  That,  you  say,  was  the  morning  milking  ? 
— Yes. 

589.  Did  the  afternoon  milking  show  any 
difference?— Yes;  the  same  herd  in  the  after- 
noon showed  the  following  results:  15  le>s  than 
12  per  cent,  total  solids,  the  lowest  being  10*46. 
Thirteen  gave  less  than  8*50,  solids  not  fat ;  and 
7  less  than  3  per  cent.  fat.  Of  the  cans,  4  con- 
tained total  solids  12*27,  12*34,  12*19,  and  12-38 
respectively. 

590.  That  was  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
solids  than  was  the  case  in  the  previous  cases  ? — 
Yes,  higher  than  it  was  in  the  morning. 

591.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— That  is 
the  usual  thing;  that  is  the  only  thing  I  can  say. 
The  afternoon's  milking  is  usually  the  richer 
milking  of  the  two. 

592.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  feed- 
ing of  these  cows? — No,  they  were  welHed 
cows. 

593.  Were  they  stalled  ? — Yes,  they  would  be 
in  March. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

594.  What  time  of  the  year  was  this? — 
March  1894. 

Chairman. 

595.  Then  in  May  1894  you  took  a  herd  of 
82  cows,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

596.  What  was  the  result  in  that  case? — 
Twenty-eight  gave  total  solids  of  12  per  cent., 
and  under;  2  of  them  were  as  low  as 
10*50 ;  16  gave  solids  not  fat,  8*50  and  under, 
and  21  gave  3  per  cent,  of  fat  and  under.  One 
of  these  cows  gave  solids  not  fat  9*55,  solids  fat 
1*87,  total  solids  11*42 ;  but  a  fortnight  later  the 
same  cow  gave  in  the  morning  9*13  solids  not  fat, 
3*31  solids  fat,  and  12*44  total  solids ;  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  she  gave  9*65  solids  not  fat, 
2*98  solids  fat,  and  total  solids  12*63. 

597.  What  were  the  altered  conditions  in  those 
two  or  three  weeks  to  account  for  that  ? — I 
cannot  explain  it.  I  believe  the  feed  was  altered 
a  little,  but  not  much. 

598.  Then  in  June  1894,  I  think  you  made 
another  test? — In  June  1894,20  cows  of  that 
same  herd  were  tested,  of  which  13  gave  12  per 
cent,  and  under  of  total  solids,  two  of  them  being 
as  low  as  10*90.  Four  gave  less  than  8*50  of 
solids  not  fat,  and  six  gave  3  per  cent,  and  under 
of  solids  fat,  in  the  morning's  milking.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  taking  the  same  cows 
with  four  others,  nine  gave  12  per  cent,  and 
under  of  total  solids ;  six  gave  less  than  8*50  of 
solids  not  fat;  and  six  gave  3  per  cent,  and 
under  of  solids  fat.  On  the  following  morning, 
with  23  of  the  same  cows,  the  results  were  that 
i5  gave  12  per  cent,  and  under  of  total  solids; 
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six  gave  less  than  8*50  of  solids  not  fat ;  and  14 
gave  3  per  cent,  and  under  of  solids  fat. 

599.  Then,  lastly,  in  June  1894,  you  made  a 
further  experiment? — In  June  1894  we  had 
another  herd  of  11  cows,  of  which  two  gave  less 
than  12  per  cent,  total  solids,  and  one  less  than 
8*50  solids  not  fat.  In  this  case,  the  average  of 
the  whole  milking  was  8*86  solids  not  fat ;  3*76 
solids  fat;  and  12*62  total  solids. 

600.  Then  taking  the  whole  thing  as  a  sum* 
niary,  you  would  say  that  out  of  these  2,229 
samples  of  milk,  724,  or  rather  less  than  one- 
third,  failed  to  satisfy  a  standard  of  12  per  cent, 
total  solids  ? — Yes. 

601.  Andt  then,  taking  the  other  standard  of 
solids  not  fat,  what  were  your  results? — Four 
hundred  and  ninety  four  failed  to  satisfy  a 
standard  of  8*50. 

602.  And  taking  the  3  per  cent,  of  solids  fat, 
what  was  the  result  ? — Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  failed  to  satisfy  a  standard  of  3  per  cent, 
solids  fat. 

603.  Then  in  view  of  these  figures,  taken 
under  very  different  conditions,  and  at  very 
different  times  of  the  year,  you  would  conclude 
that  the   standard   ought  to   be  fixed  at  what 

r>int  ? — If  the  constituent  parts  are  to  be  fixed, 
should  say  that  the  standard  ought  to  be  8*50 
solids  not  fat,  and  2*50  of  solids  fat. 

604.  And  you  think  that  with  that  standard, 
injustice  would  not  be  done  to  milk  vendors  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

605.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to 
us  on  this  point  ? — I  have  here  the  result  of  ex- 
periments that  I  made  in  February  1890,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  removing  cream  from  milk  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  sale.  I  took  a  sample  of 
milk,  of  which  I  have  the  analyst's  statement  here, 
which  showed  total  solids,  12*07,  solids  fat,  3*30, 
and  solids  not  fat,  8*77.  The  analyst  was  Dr. 
Redwood.  During  a  period  extending  over 
seven  hours,  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  the  milk  was 
treated  as  being  sold  in  small  quantities,  as  is  the 
case  very  often  in  small  shops  in  London,  and  a 
sample  oi  the  final  half -pint  or  pint,  as  the  case 
may  be,  was  submitted  along  with  the  other 
sample,  and  the  total  solids  are  given  as  11*06, 
the  solids  fat,  1*86  (a  loss  of  1*44  of  solids  fat), 
and  the  solids  not  fat,  9*20.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  certified  as  good  milk,  and  in  the  other  as  skim 
milk.  These  are  two  samples  of  the  same  milk, 
practically,  after  the  process  of  serving  out  in 
small  quantities  from  a  counter  pan. 

606.  Then  the  fact  is  that  milk  placed  in  a 
single  pan  on  the  counter  had  the  analysie  you 
gave  01  it  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yei?. 

607.  But  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  and 
skimming  off  from  it  certain  quantities  of  milk  as 
the  business  of  the  house  required,  the  last 
sample  was  one  that  might  have  been  condemned 
as  a  poor  milk  ? — Undoubtedly. 

608.  And  the  first  samples  were  good  average 
milk  ?— Yes. 

609.  And  that  was  entirely  due  to  the  ordinary 
rough  manipulation  in  the  process  of  sale  ? — That 
is  so. 

610.  That  ii  very  interesting? — That  is  one 
reason  also  why  the  standard  should  be  low, 
because  cream  does  naturally  rise,  as  no  doubt  all 
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die  Members  of  the  Committee  are  aware^  and 
you  cannot  amalgamate  it  again  with  the  milk. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  I  admit ;  but,  still,  it  was 
the  result  really  of  my  being  in  the  Clerkenwell 
Police  Court  and  hearing  a  man,  who  had  been 
summoned  for  adulteration,  plead  this  defence. 
I  made  the  experiments  in  order  to  see  if  it  was 
possible. 

611.  And  that  experiment  confirmed  the 
validity  of  the  defence  in  your  mind? — Yes,  it 
did. 

612.  Are  there  any  other  observations  that 
you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — Not  on 
the  question  of  ihe  standard  of  milk. 

613.  On  what  other  subject  hare  you  any 
evidence  to  lay  before  us  ? — I  hand  in  a  print 
of  the  suggestions  which  the  Society  with  which 
I  am  connected  have  prepared,  and  on  which  I 
should  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

614.  I  think  you  may  put  that  in  as  a  iM*inted 
document  ? — Yes.  The  only  thing  I  would  like 
to  add  to  that  is  this  :  that  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable,  under  the  powers  conferred  under  the 
Act  of  1879,  if  an  inspector  who  takes  a  sample 
in  his  own  district  from  a  retailer  was  in  any 
amended  Act  empowered  to  go  outside  his  own 
district,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  b»na  fides  of 
the  retailer,  to  take  -a  sample  from  the  farmer's 
or  consignor's  milk,  as  a  protection  to  the  honest 
retailer. 

615.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of  a  retailer 
who  was  visited  and  had  a  sample  taken  from 
him,  in  order  to  protect  him  against  any  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  supplied  him  with 
milk,  you  would  have  a  sample  also  taken  for 
hi>  protection  from  the  milk  in  transitu  ? — Yes. 
Under  the  present  conditions  an  inspector  can 
only  take  those  samples  in  his  own  district. 

6 1 6.  And  in  order  to  do  that  he  would,  of  course, 
have  to  go  out  of  his*  district  and  catch  the  milk 
coming  in  ? — Yes. 

617.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  of  a  similar 
nature  that  you  wish  to  make,  or  of  any  other 
character? — No,  I  think  not.  All  the  sugges- 
tions that  we  have  to  make  for  our  protection  are 
set  out,  I  think,  in  the  printed  form  (handing  in 
the  same). 

Mr.  Channing. 

618.  You  jr^ive  us  figures  of  the  solids  not  fat 
being  under  8*5,  but  1  do  not  think  you  stated 
the  percentage,  did  you ;  how  much  below  8*5 
were  they  in  those  cases? — I  did  not  state  it, 
but  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I  gave  the  number 
of  eamples  which  are  imder  that  figure,  but  I 
have  not  given  the  actual  decimal  in  the  solids 
not  fat. 

619.  But  in  the  paper  which  you  have  handed 
in,  have  you  specified  what  percentagne  it  was 
below  8*5? — No,  I  have  not;  but  I  could  do  so. 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  a  further  state- 
ment showing  those  figures. 

Chairman. 

620.  Have  you  got  them  now  ? — Yes. 

621.  Just  read  them  out,  if  you  please  ? — In 
1893,  the  figures  were~8*19,  8*28,  8*30,  8*32, 
8*45,  8*50,  8-39,  8*30,  8*45,  8-44,  8*47,  8*42,  8*22, 
8*38,  8*08,     That  is  in  September  1893, 

622.  The 
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Mr.  Ckanning, 

622.  The  last  one  you  quoted  is  the  only  one' 
I  think,  which  is  very  much  below  8*5  ? — No,  they 
are  all  below  8*5.     1  have  ^one  as  far  as  8*20. 

623.  But  that  is  the  only  one  very  materially 
below? — It  is  nearly  half  a  point  below. 

624.  How  have  you  made  those  tests — have 
you  made  them  yourself? — No,  I  have  not  made 
them  myself. 

625.  Have  they  been  made  by  a  competent 
analyst  ?—  By  a  competent  chemist  retained  by 
the  company  which  I  represent. 

626.  What  method  of  analysis  has  he  adopted  ? 
— The  method  adopted  by  the  public  analysts. 

627.  The  ?ame  in  all  particulars? — Yes,  he 
was  previously  an  assistant  of  one  of  the  public 
analysts  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

628.  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said  yourself  was 
a  fair  standiird  ;  do  you  object  to  all  standards  ? 
— No ;  I  say  that  a  standard  should  be  fixed,  and 
that  if  the  constituent  parts  are  fixed  they  should 
not  be  more  than  8*50  of  solids  not  fat,  and  2*50 
of  solids  fat. 

629.  You  think  the  suggestion  of  3  per  cent,  is 
altogether  too  much  for  swids  fat  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

630.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had  figures 
from  very  reliable  sources  put  in  which  show  a 
much  higher  percentage  than  3  per  cent.  ?— Yes, 
I  could  show  a  much  higher  percentage. 

631.  Through  all  the  months,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  show  the  same  thing. 

632.  What  proportion  of  cows  in  the  dairy 
trade  would  fall  below  this  standard  of  3  per 
cent,  if  reasonably  treated  ? — I  should  be  pre- 
pared almost  to  accept  my  own  figures,  and  say 
that  a  third  of  them  at  one  time  of  the  year  or 
another  would  not  satisfy  that  standard. 

633.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  cows  of 
such  an  inferior  type  should  be  kept  up,  and 
that  people  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  them  ? 
— ^I  cannot  admit  that  they  are  inferior  cows. 

634.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  as 
to  very  much  higher  percentages  than  3  per 
cent,  being  easily  obtained,  and  its  bein^  possible 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  it? — I  can  easily  show 
you  some  analyses  that  I  have  had  made  of  the 
same  cows,  month  after  month,  where  the  varia- 
tion is  such  as  I  have  ahready  shown,  where  they 
have  gone  up  as  high  as  16  per  cent,  of  total 
solids  from  the  same  herd  of  cows. 

635.  However,  that  is  your  opinion,  based 
apparently  upon  a  very  small  number  of  cows,  so 
far  as  you  have  put  your  figures  in  ? — I  do  not 
know  that.  We  turn  over  something  like 
2,000,000  gallons  of  milk  a  year. 

Mr.  Kilbride, 

636.  When  you  spoke  of  taking  samples  from 
three  herds  of  cows,  were  they  mixed  breeds  or 
the  same  breed  ? — They  were  dairy  shorthorns 
principally. 

637.  "Xou  stated  that  in  the  spring  time  the 
milk  is  very  much  poorer  than  m  the  autumn 
time  ? — Yes. 

638.  Is  not  that  difference  in  milk  due  largely 
to  the  time  when  a  cow  calves  ? — ^To  a  certain 
extent  it  is. 

639.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  a  cow  has 
calved  about  five  or  six  months,   when   she  is 
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running  dry  in  fact,  that  is  the  time  when  she 
will  give  the  richest  milk,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  spring  or  autumn  ? — That  is  so^  I  think ;  but 
I  have  not  kept  cows,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  evidence  upon  that  point. 

640.  But  you  aamit  that  that  is  a  notorious 
fact  ?  —I  feel  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact. 

641.  You  stated  that  you  could  give  different 
returns  from  the  same  herd  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk  at  different  seasons  of  the  year? — 
Yes. 

642.  Wouki  that  be  aocounted  for  at  all  by  the 
change  of  feeding  in  the  meantime  ? — No,  I  do 
nottnink  so. 

643.  Would  you  say  that  you  could  feed  cows 
upon  particular  foods  which  will  produce  very 
much  richer  milk;  that  althougn  it  will  not 
increase  the  quantity  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
the  quality.  If  you  •  feed  cows  upon  cake  and 
crushed  barley  or  oats  will  not  the  cows  fed  on 
that  particular  food,  although  they  may  not  give 
an  increased  quantity  of  milk,  give  a  much 
richer  milk  ? — I  think  you  can  affect  the  solids 
fat  in  milk  by  feeding,  to  a  certain  extent. 

644.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  cows  fed 
upon  brewers'  grains  and  bran  mixed  will  give  a 
mucJi  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  if  fed  upon 
cake  and  crushed  grain? — I  should  say  so. 

645.  Though  they  will  give  a  very  much 
poorer  milk  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

646.  Would  that  be  a  reason,  do  you  think, 
why  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  low 
standard  for  milk  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

647.  You  are  in  favour,  I  presume,  of  allow- 
ing inspectors  to  take  samples  of  milk  outside 
their  own  district,  but  milk  that  is  on  its  way  to 
their  district  ? — Yes. 

648.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a 
uniform  standard  of  milk  established  ? — Yes. 

649.  At  present  there  is  no  standard,  as  you 
know  ? — There  is  a  standard,  of  course,  but  not 
a  legally  fixed  standard. 

650.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Does  it  not  largely 
depend  upon  the  particular  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
analyst? — Yes,  it  does  to  some  extent. 

651.  Is  not  that  calculated  to  bring  the  law 
somewhat  into  contempt? — But  if  we  had  a 
recognised  fixed  standard  there  could  be  no 
idiosyncrasies. 

652.  Therefore,  you  are  in  favour  of  having  a 
fixed  standard  ? — i  es. 

653.  But  not  having  it  placed  too  high? — 
Certainly  not. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

654.  You  propose  these  figures  that  you  give, 
8*50  and  2*50,  as  what  you  would  recommend  for 
the  legal  fixed  standard  ? — Yes. 

%65.  Do  YOU  know  how  those  figures  would 
compare  with  the  standards  abroad  ? — I  do  not.^ 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  foreign  standards. 

656.  It  is  verjr  much  lower  than  the  standard 
in  Paris,  according  to  the  evidence  that  we  have 
had  here,  for  instance  ? — I  have  not  any  know- 
ledge of  the  French  standard. 

657.  You  do  not  think  that  if  the  legal 
standard  was  fixed  as  low  as  you  propose  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  people  never  sell 
milk  of  anything  better  than  that  standard,  be- 
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Colonel  Bagot — continued. 

cause  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  do  so  ? — It 
might  have  that  tendency ;  I  quite  admit  that  it 
is  open  to  abuse. 

658.  You  admit  that  the  standard  is  a  low 
one  ? — Yes. 

659.  Why  should  not  a  dealer  water  his  milk 
down  to  that  standard  always? — The  chief 
obstacle  in  his  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is,  that 
he  cannot  tell  at  the  time  he  does  it  what  quality 
of  milk  he  is  dealing  with,  without  analysing  it 
first. 

660.  You  said  that  your  society  recommended 
that  an  inspector  should  be  allowed  to  go  outside 
his  district  in  order  to  protect  the  retailer ;  that 
he  might  go  to  the  farmer  from  whom  the  retailer 
got  the  milk? — Yes. 

661.  That  is  presuming  the  farmer  was  outside 
the  district  ?— -Yes. 

662.  But  has  not  the  retailer  got  power  to 
send  the  inspector  to  the  farm  he  got  it  from  ? — 
No  ;  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  apply  to  the 
public  inspector  of  the  county  or  borough  where 
the  milk  is  produced. 

663.  Hut  that  is  his  protection  ? — Yes. 

664.  He  says  where  he  got  it  from,  if  he  is 
summoned  for  adulterating  milk,  and  he  can 
send  the  inspector  to  see  the  farmer  where  he 


Colonel  Bagot — continued. 

got  it  from  ?— He  can  request  the  inspector  to  do 
it,  but  it  is  not  always  done ;  that  is  tne  mischief. 
Where  an  inspector  in  town  had  a  sample  of 
milk  which  was  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  he  was 
satisfied  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  retailer,  I  think 
he  should  have  that  power.  For  instance,  sup- 
ting  a  retuler  bought  it  with  a  warranty,  he 
lows  what  the  result  of  a  prosecution  will  be, 
and  he  naturally  tries  to  get  at  the  real  adulterator, 
if  he  can. 

665.  He  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  apply 
to  the  inspector  to  go  and  see  the  wholesale  man 
that  he  got  it  from,  has  he  ? — If  it  is  in  his  dis- 
trict it  is  all  right 

666.  But  if  it  is  in  any  other  district? — Then 
he  can  apply,  certainly,  to  the  ofiSoer  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  you  can  get  them 
to  act 

667.  That  would,  as  a  general  rule,  only  affect 
London  dealers.  As  a  rule,  the  country  dealers 
have  their  milk  from  the  same  district,  do  they 
not?— I  put  that  suggestion  forward  because  it 
has  been  fully  worked  in  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  district,  and  by  that  means,  I  am  in- 
formed on  very  good  authority,  the  quality  of 
milk  in  Manchester  has  been  improved. 
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Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
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Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
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Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mn  Patrick  Hiokbt,  called  in  \  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 

You  are  a  wholesale  butter  merchant  in 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

669.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  trade  ? — Twenty-five  years. 

670.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes. 

671.  And  you  have  been  selected  by  that 
body  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ? — Yes. 

672.  When  did  the  first  case  of  alleged  excess 
of  water  in  butter  occur,  so  far  as  you  are 
aware,  in  this  country  ? — 1  do  not  remember  the 
case,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  since  this  water 
question  has  cropped  up.  The  case  occurred  in 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  I  believe,  in  1886.  I 
might,  with  your  permirssion,  point  out  that  in 
connection  with  that  case  there  was  a  certificate 
given  by  Somerset  House,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  butter  was  pure  ;  there  was  about  19^ 

ter  cent,  of  water,  but  the  butter  was  pure 
utter  of  a  low  quality.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  amongst  my  papers  which  I  can  leave 
with  the  Committee. 

673.  You  can  hand  it  in  ? — If  you  please. 

674.  When  did  the  next  case  occur  ? — The 
next  case  was  in  connection  with  the  co-operative 
society  at  Meltham,  near  Huddersfield,  in  York- 
shire. 

675.  Where  did  the  butter  come  from  in  that 
case  ? — It  was  Cork,  first  quality,  salt  butter. 

676.  Was  the  manager  of  the  society  sum- 
moned ?-— Yes. 

677.  Because  the  butter  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain an  excess  of  water  ?•— Yes;  the  exact  per* 
ccntage,  I  believe,  was  21 J  of  water. 

678.  What  was  the  result  in  that  case  ? — The 
magistrates  convicted ;  whereupon  the  society 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  sent  the  case  back 
agaiu  to  the  magistrates  at  Huddersfield,  for 
them  to  say  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  differ- 
ence between  16  and  21 }  per  cent,  of  water  had 
been  fraudulently  added. 

679.  What   was  the  result  of    that    further 
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trial?— The  magistrates  so  held.  How  they 
knew  it  had  been  fraudulently  added  I  do  not 
know. 

680.  Do  you  remember  a  case  where  a  Man- 
chester grocer  was  fined,  in  December  1 892,  for 
selling  butter  containing  23  per  cent,  of  water  ? 
— Yes. 

681.  Was  that  salt  butter?— Yes. 

682.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  to  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  that  case  ? — That 
was  the  first  case  in  my  recollection  that  had 
occurred   in    Manchester.      That    was   the   be- 

S'nning    of    the    water    in    butter    question  in 
Manchester. 

683.  As  a  result  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
case,  did  the  wholesale  butter  merchants  in 
Manchester  interview  the  sanitary  committees  of 
the  Corporations  of  Manchester  and  Salford  to 
explain  their  position? — There  were  a  number 
of  summonses  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
conviction  in  that  particular  case,  and  the 
wholesale  merchants,  kuowing,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  alleged  excess  of  water,  that 
they  neither  put  it  in  nor  connived  at  it 
in  any  way,  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Corporations  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  at 
which  they  explained  the  position  to  them,  and 
showed  them  that  there  was  a  very  large  quantity 
of  this  salt  butter  then  in  stock  with  customers 
who  had  bought  it  in  the  previous  September 
and  October  for  keeping  purposes ;  and  that  if 
convictions  were  to  be  got  for  21  and  22  per  cent, 
of  water,  thousands  of  pounds  would  be  lost  in 
connection  with  the  butter,  because,  of  course,  it 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  face  of  those  proceedings. 
Accordingly,  they  requested  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  and  the  Corporation  of  Salford  to 
give  them  three  months  in  wliich  to  allow  their 
customers  to  use  up  this  butter,  and  they  pledged 
themselves,  in  the  meantime,  to  move  the  Danish 
Government,  the  Swedish  Government,  and  the 
Irish  Government  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  water  in  butter,  and  also  to  bring 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

about  some  sort  of  standard  that  could  be  recog* 
nised  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  by  the 
trade. 

684.  As  the  result,  was  there  a  correspondence 
with  the  Danish  and  Swedish  Gov^nini^vtft  ? — 
Yes. 

685.  And  also,  did  a  deput.ition  of  butter 
merchants  wait  on  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  at  Dublin  Castle  ? — Yes. 

686.  That  was  in  the  year  1893,  I  think?— 
Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  the  merchants 
of  Manchester  were  extremely  grateful  for  the 
very  handsome  and  considerate  manner  in  which 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  received  their 
suggestions. 

687.  About  that  time  did  tl^  South  of  Ireland 
Butter  Merchants'  Association  in  Limerick 
begin  to  send  samples  weekly  for  analysis? — 
Yes ;  but  prior  to  that  a  deputation  oft  merehantis 
interviewed  the  Chief  secretary  at  Dublin 
Castle,  when  they  explained  the  whole  situation 
to  him,  and  asked  him  to  endeavour,  by  corre- 
spondence with  Somerset  House^  to  f.x  « 
reasonable  working  standard.  Somerset  House 
replied  shortly  after,  and  I  hivvc  here  a  copy  of 
their  reply  ;  I  will  not  go  into  the  whole  of  it : 
^'  It  was  pointed  out  to  them  (the  deputatioci)  that 
the  administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875,restedwith  the  local  authorities;  that  is, 
as  regards  Ireland,  with  the  grand  juries ;  and 
a  promise  was  given  that  whenever  grand  juries 
appointed  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary to  act  as  inspectors  under  the  Act  the 
Govcrmnent  would  offer  no  objection  to  their 
employment."  I  may  say  that  at  that  time  the 
Saie  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  a  dead  letter 
in,  I  think,  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;  at  any  rate, 
outside  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

688.  What  year  was  that? -January  1893. 
There  was  not  a  single  food  inspector  anywhere 
in  Munster  at  that  time,  with  the  exception,  I 
believe,  of  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

689.  Will  you  continue  the  quotation  from  the 
letter  from  Somerset  House  ? — **  The  Com- 
missioners, in  reply,  forwarded  a  memorandum 
from  the  principal  of  their  laboratory,  who  gare 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  fix  by 
law  what  percentage  of  water  in  butter  con- 
stitutes adulteration ;  the  addition  of  wat^r  to 
butter  already  manufactured  is  an  offence  against 
the  law ;  a  certain  proportion  of  water  used  in 
tl.e  process  of  washing  is  retained  by  the  butter, 
and  the  retention  of  an  excessive  quantity  as  the 
result  of  unskilled  labour,  and  without  any 
intention  to  defraud,  would  not  constitute  an 
offence  under  the  Act  of  1875.  It  is  a  matter 
for  the  discretion  of  magistrates  to  say  how  far  an 
excessive  quantity  of  water  in  butter  is  the  result 
of  want  of  skill  in  the  manufacture,  without  an 
intention  to  defraud.  The  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have  also  been  communicated 
with, and  have  submitted  a  memorandum  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  Albert  Farm  at  Glasn^vin, 
strongly  deprecating  the  proposal  to  fix  a 
standani,  as  bping  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  producer.*'    That 
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was  the  reply  from  Somerset  House  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle. 

690.  About  that  time,  in  September  1893,  did 
the  Manchester  Corporation  take  samples  of 
butter  ? — Yes,  after  giving  us  six  months'  grace 
from  oiu"  interview  with  them. 

691.  And  did  they  summon  six  grocers  for  an 
allege4  excess  percentage  of  water,  varying 
from  21 J  to  26  per  cent  ?— Yes. 

692.  Will  you  explain  the  result  of  those 
cases  to  the  Committee  ?—  Out  of  six  summonses, 
there  were  two  of  them  in  which  the  excess  was 
stated  by  the  city  analyst  of  Manchester  to  be 
21  i  percent.;  but  the  analyst  for  the  defenee 
made  one  of  them  to  contain  194,  '^^^  ^he  other 
18,  per  cent.  By  this  time  the  trade  in  Man- 
chester had  obtained  a  ^reat  deal  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  there 
night  Bon^atly  and  -  reasonably  be  in  butter. 
The  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation had  been  taking  a  lot  of  samples,  beginning 
in  March  1893,  every  week,  from  the  butters 
that  they,  bought  in /the  markets  which  they 
frequent ;  they  took  those  indiscriminately  out 
of  their  purchaser  ^^  ^Qot  them  to  Professor 
Tich borne,  of  Dublin,  for  analysis,  .^be  o|b»)ect 
of  triat  was  to  obtain  information,  sp  as  to  gi^ve 
them  some  kind  of  idea  of  what  would  be ^, fair 
and  reasonable  iquantity  of  water,  in  butler  made 
under  varying  conditions,  and  all  kinds  of  tem- 
perature. Accordingly,  when  the  summonses 
were  issued,  the  trade  felt  that  a  15  per.  cent, 
maximum  for  Irish  salt  butter  was  utterly  out 
of  the  question  ;  that  it  could  not  be  madjs  with 
that  percentage. 

Mr.  Kennedy, 

693.  That  it  could  not  be?— No,  not  all  the 
year  round ;  some  part  of  the  year  it  could  be 
made.  We  found,  as  the  re^ilt  of  analysis  6f 
about  350  samples  which  had  been  sent  up  (the 
largest  number  of  samples  that  had  ever  been 
analysed  by  any  butter  centre  out  of  Deumark), 
that,  in  1893,  80  per  cent,  of  them  contained 
moisture  above  15  per  cent.  That  was  an  in- 
tensely hot  summer,  and  the  trade  contended  that 
the  heat  was  responsible  for  the  very  large 
percentage  of  water  that  was  in  the  butter 
that  summer. 

Mr*  WhUeiey. 

694.  Why? — Because  they  cannot  get  the  water 
out  of  the  butter  in  intensely  hot  weather  in 
Ireland,  as  they  have  not  got  ice  to  cool  the 
cream,  and  also,  in  that  season  particularly,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  the  farmers'^  wells  and  springs 
were  dried  up,  and  they  had  to  fetch  watefqonsider- 
able  distances  to  use  in  the  dairies,  and  by  the 
time  the  water  got  to  the  dairies,  in  a  gl^at^many 
c.ises,  its  temperature  had  been  raised  S  to  10 
degrees.  We  have  evidence  of  that  given  in  a 
very  dry 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

695.  As  the  result  of  those  cases  in  Man- 
chester, did  it  turn  out  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Manchester  public  analyst  and  the  analyst  that 
J  our  society  employed  ? — The  difference  was 
that  our  analyst  in  Ireland,  who,  fire  ni  dealing 
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Mr*  Kilbride — continued. 

iffith  Irish  butter  had  more  knowledge  of  it, 
conteiMied  that  anything  under  20  per  cent, 
would  not  be  a  workable  standard  to  apply  to 
Iriflh  salt  butter,  whereas  the  English  analyst 
drew  the  line  at  16  pfer  cent. 

696.  Buty  jas  a  matter  ocf  fact,  did  not  the 
Manchester  public  ai^alyst  differ  from  the  Irish 
ani^lyst)  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent,  of  water  in 
the  buttel*,  as  to'  the;  exacst  ingredieMs  of  the 
samples  that  were  sent? — That  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  th^  sample  which  formed  the  te^t 
case ;  the  Irish  analyst  brpnght  it  down  to  19^ 
per  cent.,  and  then,  that  coming  below  the  line 
of  demarcation  set  up  by  the  trade  as  thetr 
maximumt  they  fought  the  case  on  the  19^  per 
cent. 

687^  As  «  matter  of  fact,  the  trade  having 
acquired  that  knowledge,  the  trade  say  in  Man- 
chester that  for  Irish  salt  butter  any  standard 
under  SO  per' cent,  would  be  unfair  to  the  Iri)sh 
producers  ? — ^I  think  that  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Manchester  and  ia  generally  held. 

698*  There  is  no  legal  standard  of  water  in 
butter  established,  is  there  ? — No,  only  what  the 
t^nalysts  are.  endeavouring  to  set  up. 

699*  And  do  you  say  that  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature and  different  modes  of  manufacture 
would  determine  considerably  the  amount  of 
irater  tbut  butter  might  contain  without  any 
fraudulent  intent  ? — I  am  not  a  butter  manu- 
^tilrer,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  general 
(q)im<ni  of  everybody  connected  with  the  butUir 
trade^  both  iiier^hants  and  farjners. 

700.  Were  n^t  aome  extraordinary  statements 
made  on  thnt  occii^ion  by  ;the  analysts  in  regard 
to  the  effect  that  temperature  has  on  moisture  in 
butter  ? — Yea;  they  contradicted  each  other 
most  terribly. 

701.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  those 
different  opinions  were  ?*^I  might  state  that  the 
prosecution  had  four  analysts  and  three  butter 
experts  on  their  side,  while  the  defence  had 
three  analysts,  two  butter  buyers  connected 
witli  the  wholesale  co-operative  society,  two 
managers  of  the  largest  retail  co-operative 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  six  wholesale  butter 
merchantSy  and  several  large  retail  grocers.  In 
addition  to  all  those  witnesses,  the  defendants 
had  the  evidence  of  two  county  magistrates, 
both  practical  battel*  makers,  one  of  whom  turns 
the  milk, of  800  cows  into  butter.  So  that  every 
branch  of  the  trade  capable  of  giving  expert 
evidence  was  called  into  requisition;  and  the; 
trial  lasted  five  days,  counsel  being  engaged  on 
both  sides. 

702.  Did  not  the  prosecuting  analyst,  on  that 
occasion,  use  these  words  :  ''  On  a  warm  day, 
the  water  would  be  more  likely  to  come  out  of 
the  butter  "?— Yes. 

703.  Did  another  analyst,  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  say,  ^*  he  did  not  believe  that  a  high 
temperature  might  considerably  increase  the 
quantity  of  wster  in  butter "  ? — Yes,  I  was  in 
ooort,  and  heard  that. 

704.  Did  not  Professor  Long  say^  on  that 
occasion^/'  All  high  temperatures  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  water  that  would  b^ 
left.  i»  butter  '•  ?— Yes. 

705*  So    that   tiiere  was  contradictory   evi[- 
4^iQ«ie  Vr-Yes.  . 
Q JA 
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706.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was 
the  evidence  of  Professor  Tichborne  and  others 
on  that  occasion  ? — Professor  Tichborne  declared 
that  ^Hhe  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  the  water  out.*'  Mr.  Har- 
rington, analyst  for  the  county  of  Cork,  declared, 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that  he  ^'  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  get  water 
out  of  butter  at  a  high  temperature,  and  difficult 
to  manipulate  the  butter  without  the  aid  of  ice. 
In  a  high  temperature  he  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  percentage  of  moisture  to  be  very 
high;"  and  he  '^did  not  believe  that  butter 
which  contained  over  20  per  cent,  of  moisture 
was  adulterated."  A  sample  he  received,  which 
had  been  made  in  August  1898,  by  the  mo8t> 
improved  appliances,  and  with  special  machinery 
for  extracting  the  moisture,  "  sent  him  by  a  Cork 
butter  merchant,"  contained  over  18J  per  cent. ; 
and  it  was  made  under  much  superior  conditions 
to  those  that  the  ordinary  farmer  could  pos- 
sibly make  his  butter  under.  Mr.  O'Mahoney, 
analyst  for  the  city  of  Cork,  declared  "that 
a  man  doing  his  best  to  extract  the  moisture 
out  of  butter  in  hot  weather,  even  with  perfect 
appliances,  might  possibly  leave  in  21 J  per  cent, 
of  water  unless  he  had  ice.  That  ordinarily 
19  per  cent.,  with  1  per  cent,  of  grace,  would  be 
a  fair  standard;  and  17  or  18  per  cent,  is  too 
low  a  standard."  Of  course,  he  meant  for  ordi- 
nary Irish  salt  butter. 

707»  What  is  the  result  of  over-working  butter 
with  the  view  of  getting  water  out? — I  have 
always  heard  that  it  practically  makes  it  un-. 
saleable.  Yon  reduce  the  butter  to  a  pulpy 
consistency,  more  of  the  texture  of  grease,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  public  do  not  care 
for  it ;  it  only  becomes  fit  for  confectionery 
purposes  instead  of  table  use. 

708.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  over-working 
butter  you  break  the  grain  of  the  butter? — I 
have  always  understood  sa 

709.  And  that,  in  consequence  of  the  grain 
of  the  butter  being  broken^  the  substance  left 
resembles  lard  more  than  it  does  butter? — 
Practically  that  is  so. 

7 1 0.  And,  so  far  as  the  public  eye  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  so  appetising,  and,  therefore,  the  people 
will  not  buy  it? — It  is  practically  flavourless. 
I  am  not  a  chemist,  but  I  believe  the  volatile 
acids  escape  from  it  under  the  pressure  of  the 
working  and  the  heat. 

711.  When  you  said  it  would  represent  grease, 
what  you  meant  was  that,  in  your  opinion, 
grease  and  lard  are  practically  the  same  thing  ? 
— Practically  the  same,  from  a  butter  stand- 
point. I  would  regard  a  product  of  that  kind 
as  being  like  either  grease  or  lard. 

712.  Was  Captain  Sandes  examined  at  Man- 
chester on  these  trials  ? — Yes. 

713.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  wluit  was 
his  i)08ition  ? — He  is  a  very  large  landed  pro- 
prietor, at  Tarbett,  in  Kerry ;  he  is  a  Ji.A.  of 
Cambridge,  a  county  magistrate,  and  be  started  a 
creamery  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  tenants  some 
years  ago*  He  receives  the  milk  of  about  800 
cows  into  his  creamery.  In  August .  1893,  he 
Qould  not  manage  his  butter  at  all  j  it  canoe  out  of 
the  churn  mors  like  <^il,  as  he  dj^scribed  it,  than 

^  2  butter 
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butter.  Instead  of  coming  out  in  a  granular 
form,  about  the  eize  of  peas  or  shot,  as  it 
ordinarily  would,  it  came  out  really  like  the 
consistency  of  porridge ;  he  could  not  work  it ; 
and  after  doing  the  very  best  he  could  with  it, 
he  sent  it  to  a  Mr.  Gibson  at  Limerick,  who  is 
a  butter  merchant.  This  Mr.  Gibson  has  ma- 
chinery, which  he  uses  for  various  purposes  in 
connection  with  butter.  He  requested  Mr. 
Shaw,  a  large  bacon  curer  in  Limerick,  to 
]>ermit  him  to  put  the  butter  into  his  ice-house, 
or  refrigerator,  to  make  it  firm.  After  it  had 
been  there  a  night,  I  think,  or  two  nights, 
Mr.  Gibson  took  it  to  his  establishment  and  he 
worked  27  lbs.  of  moisture  out  of  every  112  lbs. 
of  the  butter,  which  is  about  24  per  cent.,  and 
he  must  have  le<t  behind  at  the  least  12,  if  not 
14,  per  cent.  ;  therefore,  there  would  have  been 
in  tnat  sample  originally  36  or  38  per  cent  of 
nK)i8ture.  And  if  Captain  Sandes  had  got  the 
world  for  it,  he  could  not  have  turned  out  a 
better  article  before  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Gibson. 
That  was  his  evidence. 

714.  And  this  butter  of  Captain  Sandes  was 
made  with  all  the  latest  appliances  and  the  best 
machinery,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

715.  And  that  excess  of  water  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  butter  was  altogether  due  to  the 
temperature  at  the  time  ? — That  was  the  general 
belief. 

716.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Captain  Sandes 
himself? — Yes,  that  was  the  oninion  of  Captain 
Sandes  himself,  as  the  residt  of  his  practical  work- 
ing and  practical  experience. 

717.  Did  a  Mr.  McEUigott,  of  Listowel,  give 
evidence  at  the  trial  in  Manchester? — Yes;  he 
was  another  magistrate,  and  he  make^  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  butter  himself,  but  not  in  a 
creamery;  it  is  made  in  his  own  private  dairy. 
Mr.  Stokes,  of  Limerick,  who  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  there, 
and  their  agent,  together  with  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Mer- 
chants* Association,  visited  Mr.  McElligott's 
dairy  for  the  pur|H>8e  of  seeing  the  butter 
made,  and  they  took  samples  of  it  away  ;  they 
saw  all  the  processes  performed,  and  everything 
was  done  with  every  appearance  of  honesty. 
They  took  a  sample  of  the  butter,  and  sent  it  to 
Pr<»fe8sor  Tichbome,  who  found  it  contained 
20  per  cent,  of  moicture ;  and  that  butter  was 
made  in  October. 

718.  And  was  it  made  with  the  very  best 
modern  appliances  ? — No ;  the  only  thing  that 
Mr.  McElligott  had,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary 
farmer,  was  that  he  had  a  butter-worker,  which 
is  the  be^t  machine  for  extracting  moisture 
out  of  butter  that  I  believe  is  known  in  the  dairy 
world  at  the  present  time.  His  dairy  is  very 
exceptional  compared  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  think  you  would  get  5  per  cent,  of  the 
dairies  in  Ireland,  outside  the  creameries, 
equipped  with  butter-workers. 

719.  Is  it  true  that  the  dairy,  as  a  rule,  is  very 
small,  and  that  Mr.  McElligott  is  exceptionally 
circumstanced  ? — Yes,  he  has  great  advantages 
over  the  majority  of  farmers.  I  may  tell  the 
Conmiittee  what  occurred  in  connection  with  that 
case.     A  few  weeks  before  he  had  his  butter 
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analysed,  he  had  been  on  the  bench  and  fined  a 
man  for  17  or  17^  per  cent,  of  water;  but  he 
declared  in  Manchester  that  he  would  nerer  fine 
a  man  again  for  anything  under  20  per  cent. ;  he 
knew  that  he  made  his  own  butter  honestly,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  consistently  fine  a  man  for 
anything  under  20  per  cent,  in  future. 

720.  The  butter  you  are  talking  about  is  not 
a  butter  that  is  sold  in  London,  is  it? — No; 
scarcely  any  of  it. 

721.  It  is  a  butter  that  is  sold  in  Lancashire, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Wales,  principally  ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  manufacturing  districts  ?— Yes,  in  the ' 
manufacturing  districts. 

722.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  those  manufac- 
turing districts  the  artisans  prefer  this  Irish  salt 
bntter  to  either  English  fresh  butter  or  Danish 
fresh  butter? — They  like  it,  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

723.  Would  you  say  why  ? — I  have  always 
understood  that  owing  to  their  working  in  a 
heated  atmosphere  in  the  mills,  and  breathing 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  oily  smells, 
they  come  out  more  or  less  jaded  from  the 
mills,  and  they  like  something  appetising,  or, 
as    they    say    in    Oldham,  something  with    a 

frip  about  it ;  hence  they  like  this  salt  butter, 
n  addition  to  that,  it  is  2i/.,  and  frequently  3</., 
a  pound  cheaper  than  Danish,  or  any  other  mild 
butter. 

724.  Now,  in  order  to  keep  butter  of  that  class, 
which  is  supposed  to  keep  from  three  months  to 
four  month:»,  how  much  salt  would  you  say  ought 
to  be  used  ;  what  percentage  of  salt  ought  to  be 
used  to  preserve  the  butter  ? — Right  through  the 
country  the  idea  is  that  about  5  per  cent.,  4  or  5 
per  cent.,  of  salt  is  requisite  to  keep  butter  for 
three  or  four  months. 

725.  With  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  salt,  how 
much  moisture  >^ould  that  add  to  the  butter? — 
To  keep  it  in  solution  it  requires  15  per  cent,  of 
moisture. 

72H  To  keep  5  per  cent,  of  salt  in  solution 
requires  15  per  cent,  of  moisture,  you  mean? — 
Yep. 

727.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you  ; 
the  question  I  ask  you  is  thi? :  With  an  addition 
of  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  what  increased  percentage 
of  moisture  does  that  add  to  the  butter  ?— Except 
that  some  of  the  salt  disappears  in  the  process  of 
making,  and  will  take  away  some  of  the  moisture 
with  it,  I  should  say  that  it  would  at  least  run  it 
up  to  about  20  per  cent.  But  in  all  butters  there 
must  be  moisture,  although  one  of  the  analysts 
for  the  prosecution  in  Manchester  said  that  water 
"  was  not  essential  to  butter."  So  that  there 
would  be  at  least  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  moisture 
in  any  butter,  I  should  say,  naturally ;  it 
would  not  be  butter  if  it  did  not  contain  some 
7  or  8  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Then  with,  as 
you  have  said,  15  per  cent,  added  in  the  shape 
of  brine,  you  run  up  to  the  region  of  21  or  22 
per  cent. 

728.  Is  it  not  the  general  experience  in  the 
trade  that  butter  made  with  dry  salt  will  not 
keep  as  long  as  butter  prepared  with  brine  ? — 
That  is  the  general  experience. 

729.  Is  it  the  general  experience  of  the  trade' 
that  butter  made  with  brine  will  necessarily 
contain   a  higher    percentage    of    water  than 
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butler  made  with  dry  salt? — 1  would  not  care 
to  answer  that  question,  because  I  really  do  not 
know  from  my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  think  it 
is  so. 

730.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  preserving  butter  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Ireland  differs  somewhat? — Yes;  they 
use  nothing  I  believe  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
but  dry  salt. 

731.  And  brine  is  largely  used  in  the  south? 

732.  Did  not  Professor  Tichbome  say  in  his 
evidence  in  the  Manchester  butter  trials,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  butter  becoming  rancid  after 
three  or  four  months*,  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it  with  brine  and  not  dry  salt  ? — Yes. 

733.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  «ny  infor- 
mation as  to  what  he  stated  on  that  poinr,  and 
why  he  came  to  that  conclusion  ? — He  said  that 
in  butter  there  is  curd,  and  that  this  curd  is  a 
kind  of  animal  matter ;  that  dry  salt  would  not 
permente  the  curd,  and  that  therefore  butter 
cured  with  dry  salt  sets  up  rancidity  much  sooner 
than  would  be  the  case  with  butter  cured  with 
pickle,  because  the  |)ickle  penetrates  the  curd ; 
it  gets  thoroughly  into  it.  He  gave  that  as  the 
reason  why  pickle  is  to  be  preferred  for  pre- 
serving purposes  to  dry  salt. 

734.  oo  far  as  the  trade  are  aware,  is  there 
any  other  country  that  produces  butter  that  will 
keep  as  long  as  Irish  salt  butter? — I  never 
heard  of  one,  although  Professor  Long  said  in 
Manchester  that  the  Dani«h  butter  would  keep 
from  three  to  four  months. 

735..  Is  there  Danish  salt  butter? — I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  trade.  I  believe 
that  a  kind  of  Danish  salt  butter  is  sent  to 
Scotland,  but  it  is  not  held  in  high  esteem  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  folk  would  not  look  at  it  I  am  told. 

736.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  trade  in  Man- 
chester find  that  Danish  salt  butter  will  de- 
teriorate in  a  week  ? — There  is  no  such  thing  as 
Danish  salt  butter  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  word  in  Manchester.  Danish  butter  will 
not  keep  in  thoroughly  good  and  sweet  condi  • 
tion  even  in  the  winter  (or  more  than  from  10 
to  14  days.  In  fact  the  custom  is  this  :  buyers 
come  to  the  market,  say  to-day  (Tuesday  is  the 
great  butter  market  day  in  Manchester),  and  they 
buy  what  they  want  for  this  week,  and  no  more, 
unless  they  expect  a  scarcity,  or,  perhaps,  a 
possible  rise  in  price ;  because  they  know  from 
experience  that  there  is  a  slight  deterioration 
visible  in  the  butter  in  seven  days,  even  in  the 
winter.  Consequently,  we  would  not  oall  that 
salt  butter  at  all ;  we  would  oall  it  mild  butter. 

737.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evi- 
dence as  to  how  much  salt  is  used  in  what  is 
known  as  Danish  salt  butter  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  more  than  about  2  per  cent,  is  used  at  the 
time  of  its  manufacture,  and  on  analysis,  pro- 
bably, it  would  not  contain  more  than  1  or  1^  per 
cent.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  my  impres- 
sion. 

738.  So  far  as  the  trade  ia  the  north  of 
England  is  concerned,  would  Danish  salt  butter, 
that  is  to  say,  what  has  been  spoken  of  here  in 
evidence  as  Danish  salt  butter,  be  described  as 
mild  butter? — Yes. 
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739.  Is  it  almost  as  mild  as  English  fresh 
butter  ? — Very  nearly  ;  in  fact  I  get  Danish 
butter  myself  which,  I  would  say,  would  be  quite 
as  mild  as  any  English  fresh  buttef. 

740.  How  long  will  Danish  butter  keep  in 
winter-time  in  sweet  and  ^ood  condition? — I 
know,  from  my  experience,  if  I  have  it  unsold 
from  one  Tuesday  to  another^  that  the  majority 
of  men  that  come  in  the  following  Tuesday  can* 
detect  \U  staleness^  and  will  expect  me  to  seUit' 
3*.  to  4*.,  or  perhaps  58.  a  cwt.  less. 

741.  Have  not  the  analysts  stated  that  12  per 
cent,  of  moisture  is  quite  sufficient,  and  is  the 
usual  amount  found  in  butter  ? — That  is  so. 

742.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evi- 
dence as  to  what  percentage  of  Danish  butter 
imported  into  England  comes  within  that  stan- 
dard?— Only  3  per  cent.  Out  of  2,091  samples 
analysed  at  the  laboratory  at  Copenhagen,  there 
were  only  62  that  came  up  to  12  per  cent. ;  the 
remainder  varied  from  12  to  19*99  per  cent, 

743.  What  is  the  variation  ?— 97' per  cent,  of 
the  butter  contained  water  from  12  to  19*99  per 
cent.,  which  is  practically  20  per  cent. ;  and  if  a 
15  per  ceat.  standard  were  established  that 
would  shut  out  from  35  to  36  per  cent,  of  the 
choicest  Danish  butter  coming  into  England  ;  it 
would  shut  out  60  per  cent,  of  Irish  salt  butter, 
and  it  would  shut  out  from  22  to  23  per  dent,  of 
the  best  English  fresh-made  butter. 

744.  Has  Danish  butter  been  found  to  contain 
as  high  as  24  per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes. 

745.  Was  that  a  sample  of  Danish  butter 
analysed  in  this  country? — Yes,  within  the  last 
six  months.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Manchester 
who  practically  does  no  trade  in  Irish  salt 
butter,  but  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of* 
Danish  butter  in  Manchester,  had  Danish  butter, 
he  told  me,  last  October,  with  24  per  cent,  of 
moisture  in  it. 

748.  Is  it  a  fact  that  only  in  exceptional  cases 
moisture  can  be  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  without 
seriously  injuring  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
butter  by  over-working  ?~  That  is  the  general 
belief  in  the  trade  and  it  is  the  contention  of 
fanners.     I  believe  it  to  be  quite  right. 

747.  Has  it  been  found  that  English  fresh 
butter  contains  15,  18,  20,  and  even  as  high  as 
25  per  cent,  of  water  ? —  That  is  so. 

748.  Have  you  any  analysis  that  will  show 
that  ? — We  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trials  in  Manchester  about  the  low 
percentage  of  moisture  in  English  fresh  buttery 
and  although  it  was  in  winter,  in  the  month  of 
January,  we  determined  as  well  as  we  could  to  get 
some  samples  analysed  of  English  fresh  butter  ; 
they  were  taken  from  Lincolnshire,  Shropshire, 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  the  im- 
mediate counties,  and  we  found  them  to  vary 
from  8*87  to  25*73  per  cent.  They  wete  sold 
in  the  public  markets  in  those  coimties  in 
January  and  February. 

749.  Wh.it  was  the  highest  percentage  ? — 
25*73  ;  and  that  was  a  case,  if  I  might  refer  to 
it  now,  of  butter  that  was  taken  from  a  farm 
within  a  short  distance  of  Manchester,  and  the 
farmer  was  selling  it  at  1j.  6d.  a  lb.  all  the  year 
round  to  the  person  to  whom  he  supplied  it. 
It  was  made  in  January  or  February;  I  h^ve  the 
analysis  of  it  here. 

E  3  760.  Are 
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750.  Ate  you  aware  that  at  the  Royal  Agricol- 
tttral  Society's  Show  in  Dublin,  which  was  held 
iQ  April  1894,  butter  churned  at  70  degrees  of 
temperature,  and  made  with  the  best  modem 
appliances,  wa»  fQund  on  analysis  to  contain  as 
high  as  24  per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  so. 

751.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  Com* 
mittee  in  coiviection  with  that  case  ? — I  have  a 
letter  here  .written  to  the  late  Canon  Bagot,  who 
took  great  interest-  in  the  butter  business  ;  when, 
we  heard  about  this  case  we  wrote  him,  and  we 
asked  him  five  questions,  H)  The  temperature  at 
which  the  cream  was  churned  ;  (2)  Was  ice 
used,  or  ice-cold  water,  when  the  butter  was 
formed  in  washing ;  or  (3)  Was  it  washed ;  (4) 
Was  a  butter-worker  used  to  extmct  the  water, 
or  what  was  used ;  and,  (5)  W«8  it  20  per  cent, 
or  24  .[>€r  cent,  of  water  that  wHs  found  on 
analysis^  ?  And  tliis  is  his  reply  very  briefly  : 
"  I  believe  it  was  a  high-speed  churn  ;"  that  is  a 
new  chum  that  had  junt  been  brought  out,  and 
exhibjited  at  the  show  as  one  of  the  latest  and 
best  that  could  l>e  offered  for  making  butter ; 
and  the  cream  was  churned  at  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  which  wns  not  at  all  nn  abnormal 
temperature  in  ihe  summer  of  1893,  as  we  all 
know^  Ice  was  used  for  the  second  experi- 
ment, of  which  he  did  not  give  the  parlicuiurs, 
to  lower  the  tem|*erature  of  the  cream  to  54  de- 
grees ;  then  he  said  it  was  analysed  by  Mr. 
Morse,  and  he  heard  that  it  contained  24  per  cent. 
at  the  70  degrees  temrierature,  but  «n  that  point 
we  should  be  very  giad,  for  the  elucidation  of 
this  qtlestion,  if  the  Committee  would  call  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  Ri^yal  Agricultural  Society 
oi  DuUin  to  give  the  particulars,  because  X  believe 
he  can  ^ve  the  exact  facts. 

752.  PLd  not  Professor  Long,  writing  to  the 
**  Manchester  Guardian "  on  the  22nd  August 
1893,.  say  that  butter  might  contain  from  8  to 
22  per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes,  he  admitted  that 
in  court. 

75a.  Did  not  a  French  writer,  quoted  by 
Professor  Carroll,  of  Dublin,  in  March  li^93, 
say  that  butter  might  contain  from  5  to  30  per 
o^nt-*  of  moisture? — Yes,  I  have  the  extract 
here. 

754.  And  that  butter  containing  such  an 
abnormal  percentage  as  30  per  cent,  would  not 
be  adulterated  7—1  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

755.  Would  that  be  the  inference  tp  be  drawn 
from  tfad  statement  ? — Jf  the  Committee  will 
allow  me  to  read  the  extract,  I  will  show  what 
this  FreniA  writer  said  c«i  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Carroll;  it  is  nut  very  long;  I  will  just  give 
the  extract  itaeU :  "  In  the  present  condition  of 
science  and  law,  exposure  of  the  numerous 
deceits  of  wluch  ordinary  butter  is  the  object, 
presents  very  grave  difficulties,  too  often  quite 
insurmountable.  This  position^  the  seriousness 
of  which  is  evident  to  all,  is  intolerable,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  to  engage  actively  all  those  who 
suffi»r  from  it  to  unite  not  oiuy  to  help  .the 
scientific .  to  perfect  their  methods,  but  more 
especially,  to  oblige  the  Legislature  to  decree 
meatfurie&  necessary  to  expose  and  to  bari^^h  the 
frauds*"  Thc^  the  writer  .went  on  to  say, 
^ Water  rariea   in  > pure,  butter    with  season, 


Mr.  iTi/ftruie— continued. 

temperature,  mode  of  making,  freeing  from  milk^ 
and  preserving,  in  the  remarkable  range  of  about 
5  to  30  per  cent.  What  oucht  the  chemist  to 
do  when  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  samples 
whose  proportion  of  water  is  more  than  about 
15  per  cent  ?  Many  chemists',  English,  German, 
Dutch,  &c.^  laboratories  declare  them  adulterated, 
the  proportion  of  water  allowed  by  them  being 
not  more  than  12  per  cent.  Others  from 
the  same  countries  admit  a  proportion  of  water 
reaching  15  or  16  ])er  cent.,  the  figures  allowed 
in  France,  America,  Switzerland,  &c.  Finally, 
manv  analysts  of  not  the  lowest  standing  are, 
unwilling  to  give  a  verdict  when  there  is  a  que»- 
tion  of  20  to  25  per  cent.  Who  is  wrong ;  who 
is  right  ?  Every  one  and  no  one.  In  a  word,  if 
it  is  wrong  that  the  customer  should  pay  too 
dearly  for  a  substance  of  no  value  (water),  and 
possibly  even  very  injurious,  wliile  he  parts  with 
nis  money,  because  he  believes  he  is  getting  pure 
fat,  it  is  no  le^-s  wrong  that  chemists  or  chemical 
societies,  of  wliatever  eminence  they  be.  should 
assume  to  them^^elves  the  right  of  fixing  limits,  a 
right  which  belongs  to  the  Le^iislature.'* 

Chairman. 

756.  What  is  the  name  of  the  person  who 
makes  that  statement  ? — lliat  was  .  quoted  by 
Professor  Carroll. 

757.  From  whom  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  This 
is  what  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  has  not 
been  contradicted.  It  was  prxiduoed  at  the 
Manchester  trials,  and  1  believe  Professor  C'arsoU 
has  been  communicated  witli  about  it.  He  took 
it  from  some  French  journal  connected  with  flie 
dairjnng  industry  ;  •*  La  Laitidre  "  I  think. 

Mr.  Kiibride. 

758.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  fixing  a 
15  per  cent,  standard  would  be  to  shut  out  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  English  fresh  butter,  36 
per  cent,  of  Danish,  and  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
salt  Irish  butter  ? — Yes. 

759.  And  may  we  take  it  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  considerable  allowance  should  be 
made  for  differences  of  moisture  in  butter  made 
on  the  Continent  that  is  only  made  to  keep  fresh 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  is  known  only  to  keep 
fresh  and  sweet  for  a  week  or  two,  and  Irish  salt 
butter  which  is  made  to  keep  for  three  or  four 
months? — That  is  so. 

760.  Can  you  tell  the  Conunittee  what,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  difference  to  allow 
between  the  two  qualities  of  butter  ? — Aocoi^ding 
to  our  experience,  I  think  that  ordinary  salt 
butter  should  at  least  get  something  like  20  per 
cent,  allowed  for  it  as  compared  with  mild  bi^tt^r, 
because  in  the  trade  we  would  call  Danish 
butter  mild  butter ;  and  if  36  per  cent,  of 
choicest  Danish  butter  contains  moisture  varying 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  imd  is  made  under  the 
most  favoumble  circumstances  of  any  butter 
produced  in  Europe,  made  under  the  assistance, 
the  encouragement,  and  support  of  the  Dapish 
Government,  I  think  it  is  not  ,  pnreasQuable 
under  the  conditions  we  have  in  IreJUi^  to 
expect  that  our  butter,  especially,  as  it  is  salt 
butter^  unght  legitimately: ooniiain  20  per  cent, 
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ftnd  be  honestly  tnjide.     \\'c  believe   timr,   and 
hence  we  have  defended  it. 

761.  Have  you  any  specific  proposal  to  make 
to  the  Committee  in  regard  to  amendments 
that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Sale  uK  Food  and 
Drugs  .\ct,  1875  ?— Yes. 

762.  Will  ytm  ertiimerate  them,  if  you  please  ? 
•—As  regards  Section  10^  the  recommendation  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Comn^rce  is,  that 
analysts  should  be  paid  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  remuneration  as  an  nnnual  salary  by  the 
municipalities  or  other  bodies  employing  them, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  by  fees.  As  regards 
Section  14,  they  suggest  that,  instead  of  the 
article  being  divided  into  three  parts,  it  should 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of  which  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  wholesale  vendor  if 
required ;  and  that  the  necessary  alterations 
should  be  made  in  Sections  14  and  15  resulting 
from  this  change  Perhiqjs  I  had  better  explain 
to  the  Committee  why  wc  wish  those  alterations. 
With  regard  to  Section  10,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
analysts  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite  dis- 
interested on  these  controverted  points  between 
themselves  and  the  trade  from  the  way  in  Nvhich 
they  are  remunerated  at  preaient ;  and  we  think 
that)  say,  in  the  case  of  a  large  corporation  like 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
or  London,  if  he,  being  a  permanent  official,  say, 
Hke  the  town  clerk,  got  a  salary,  it  would  be  more 
StttifllaotorT*  to  the  trade.  We  are  not  making 
>aiiy  charge  against  (he  analysts  ;  but  seving  that 
they  have  the  power  under  the  existing  Act  to 
dr«w  the  limits  veory  close  and  very  fine,  there 
might  peiiiAps  be  a  little  tendency  to  draw  them 
a  little  too  close. 

7^^.  Passing  from  that,  what  is  the  next 
recommendation  that  you  have  to  make  to  the 
Conmuttee  ?  -*-In  Section  22,  at  line  3,  to  delete 
the  wordi  '*'may,"  and  insert  tiie  word  **  shall," 
and  on  the  same  line  to  delete  the  words  "  in 
th^ir  diseretioDv"  In  Seictlon.  23  seven  days,  we 
thinky  should  be  allowed  for  giving  notice  of 
appeal)  instead  of  three  days,  as  provided  in  the 
Act.'  At  Section '25  invoices,  contract  uotes, 
specifications^  or  equivalent  documents,  should 
be  atcopted  as  sufficient  warrant!^  for  articles 
specified  when  given. ia  the. United  Kingdom. 
We  alt^  o^r  the  following  general  suggestions: 
(IV  That,  in  cases  where  the  defendant  is  ac- 
quitted, his  costs  should  be  refunded;  (2)  that 
It  ou<j:ht  to  be  lawful  to  use  5  per  cent,  of  beef 
steariue  in  lard  for  stiflTening  purposes,  for  .six 
months  say,  from  the  month  o^  April  to  the 
month,  of  September ;  (3)  that  analyses  of 
perishable  goods  should  be  completed  within  14 
days,  and  in  every  case  the  vendor  should  forth- 
with l>e  informed  of  the  result;  (.4)  that  the  analyst 
iii  every  case  should  give  a  lull  and  specific 
report  of  the  analysis,  and  no  opinion  of  the 
analye<t  should  be  added  to  his  certificate  unless 
artides.be  found  in  the  subject  of  analysis  in- 
juriaas  »tb  health ;  (5)  that  the  analyst  on  whose 
report  t&fe  summons  is  issued  should  be  present, 
when  necetfsarvjtogive  evidence,  without  charging 
costa  to  di^eiflant,  unless  the  defendant  is  con- 
victed ;  (6)  that  the  certificate  of  an  analyst  for 
the  ddjence  should  be  placed  on  a  simiUr  footing 
of  legaltty  in  any  proaecutaon  as  the  certificate 
•  of  tin  prosecuting  analystv 

U73, 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

764.  Ju^t  a  moment;  with  r^ard  to- the 
fo4irth  suggestion  which  you  made  under  the 
head  cW*  <reneral  suggestions,  is  there  any  par- 
ticular reason  fnr  thai  ftmrth  suggestion  ?— ^Thait; 
had  been  arrived  at  deliberately,  several  monllis 
ago,  at  a  n>eeting  of  the  produce  section'  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester;  and  1 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  tjie  Com- 
mittee to  some  circumstances  that  have  Oc^rr^d 
recently,  which  show  very  clearly  the  hecessiiy 
for  an  alteration  in  this  matter.  There  is  an 
analyst  in  the  north  of  England  who  is  adding 
to  his  observations   on   his  certificates  at  the 

1>re8ent  time  remarks  founded,  or  supposed  tp 
»e  founded,  on  the  evidence  already  given  before 
this  Committee  by  Mr.  Bannister,  of  Somerset 
House ;  and  I  will  just  read  what  he  has  said 
in  one  or  two  cases  recently.  In  his  obser- 
vations he  gays  :  ^'  Mr.  Richard  Bannister, 
Deputy  Principal  of  Somerset  House  Laboratory, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Food  Products  Adulteration  last  Session^  state<l 
that  IG  per  cent,  of  water  was  the  maximum 
quantity  allowable,  even  in  salt  butter/'  t  h»\^ 
written  to  Mr.  Bannister  about  thi;*,  and  he 
referred  me  to  his  evidence;  and  stated  the  (|ue^ 
tions  where  I  would  find  what  he  did  say  cm 
this  question.  He  writes  as  follows :  *'  28th 
February  1 895.  Dear  Sir,  If  you  have  at  hand 
the  Blue  Book,  No.  253,  on  Food  Products 
Adulteration,  and  will  refer  to  Questions  2227, 
2728,  2729,  2730,  2808,  and  2809,  arttll  my 
answem  tp  them,  you  will  see  what  I^said  tAniki 
a  standard  of  moi<^ture  for  buttep.  •  I  have  nivtbwg 
more  to  add  to  what  1  then  slkid;  and  i^lLn 
only  hold  myself  responsible  for  m^  6wn  state- 
ments, not  for  those  of  others.'*  .    *'' 

765.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wben  Mr. 
Bannister  gave  evidence  last  year,  he  stated  th  it 
Somerset  House  was  opposed  to  establishing  'a 
standard  of  water  in  (gutter  ?-^I  ^gatho^^ 
that  clearly  front  his  evideiiee.  ^I  Mvie"  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Bannistei<  to- -road  *  tUe 
letter  juat  read  and  another  reoeiv^d'  l^H^t 
night,  in  which  he  '  says-^ >  ^^  ¥otf  ■  «b^  at 
perfect  liberty  to  ref ^r  to '  the  correspotid^e 
you  hud  with  me  respectitig  water  in'^bttttet, 
when  giving  your  evidence  to-morrow.  I  may 
say  that  Mr.  Kilbride  referred  to  the  mattter  on 
Wednesday  last  when  sitting  On  the  Committee, 
and  directed  attention  to  the  misrepre^ntatioas 
ma<ie,  as  reported  in  certain  journals.''  There 
have  been  two  or  three  such  cases  witbio  <die 
last  month  or  six  weeks^  and  I  am  authorised  by 
the  wholesale  merchants  of  Manchester  to  drkW 
the  special  attention  of  the  Comnlittee  to  this 
matter.  We  consider  it  very  iinfiiir  that  cer- 
tificates should  be  buttressed  up  by  observationfs 
of  this  character,  whilst  thid  matter  is  what! 
may  call  subjudite.  i     ■ 

766.  Will  you  now  go  on  with  yottr  general 
suggestions? — (7.)  That  retailers  flhoulo  have 
the  onus  put  upon  them  of  satisfying  the  eouft 
that  they  believed  the  guiirantee  was  genuine. 

767.  Is  there*  nny  particular  reason  for  ths^t 
suggestion  '*  —Yes. 

768.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  yhatitia? 
— It  is  this  :  A  man  may  buy  butter,  and^  accord- 
ing to  his  knowledge  of  the  trader  he'OUj^ht'to 
know  that  at  the  price  he  ^as  paid  Ibi^  i^-kt^ 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

could  not  be  getting  a  thoroughly  pure  article. 
He  buys  it,  and  the  seller  gives  him  a  guarantee 
with  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  gets  the  guarantee  he 
waives  altogether  the  knowledge  that  he  must 
have  in  the  trade  of  what  is  in  all  probability 
the  reasonable  constitution  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

769.  Do  you  surest  that  the  guarantee  is  a 
cloak  for  fraud  ? — In  some  cases,  yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

770.  Now,  will  you  go  on  with  your  sug- 
gestions ? — (8.)  That  powers  should  be  included 
m  the  Act  to  enable  proceedings  in  one  court  to 
be  transferred  to  another  wherein  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  sits.  (9.)  That  the  defendant  who 
relies  upon  his  warranty  should  be  required  to 
intimate  the  fact  to  the  local  authorities  within 
three  days  after  being  informed  by  them  that 
the  sample  in  question  is  adulterated.   (10.)  That 

'any  premises  where  butter  and  margarine  are 
blended  should  be  considered  manufactories  of 
margarine,  according  to  Section  9  of  the  Mar- 
garine Act,  and  should  be  registered  as  such, 
and  be  liable  to  inspection.  (11*)  That  better 
provision    should   be  made   for   testing    foreign 

,  goods  at  the  port  of  entry  by  the  Customs  or 

.  other  Government  officers.  Then,  further,  we 
make   the   following    general    suggestions   with 

.regard  to  the  Margarine  Act,  1887:  (I.)  That 
no  proceedings  be  taken  under  Section  6  of  the 

,  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  respect  c^  the 
article   butter,  as  defined  in  Section  3   of  the 

.Margarine  Act,  1887.  (2.)  That  whenever  in- 
spectors take  away  samples  for  testing  purposes 
they  should  be  required  to  pay  for  them.     That 

.  exliausts  the  list  of  recommendations. 

,     771.  Have    you    found   as  a   fact    that   the 

.  Customs,  in  the  past,  have   been   entirely  im- 

.  passive  to  all  the  representations  made  to  them 
about  taking  samples  of  foreign  produce  when 

^  brought  into  this  country,  either  as  margarine, 
or  supposed  to  be  butter  ?— Individual  merchants 
in  Manchester  have  communicated  with  the 
Customs  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  not 
been  in  any  way  successful  in  getting  them  to 
-enforce  the  powers  that  they  possess  under  the 
Margarine  Act. 

772.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
result  of  the  Manchester  merchants  sending 
Hamburg  factory  butters,  a  few  years  since,  for 
analysis?— There  was  a  susuicion  amongst  the 
wholesale  merchants  in  Manchester,  in  1892,  that 
Hamburg  factory  butter  was  not  pure  ;  they  had 
an  idea  that  it  was  not  pure,  and  a  majority  of 
the  principal  merchants  in  Manchester  one  Mon- 
day morning  agreed  to  visit  each  other's  pre- 
mises, and  take  samples  of  the  goods  that  were 
coming  in  that  morning  from  Hamburg.  Eleven 
samples  were  taken,  and  sent  to  difi'eront  analysts 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  six  of  them  were 
proved  to  be  adulterated  with  foieign  fat,  varyinj^ 
Irom  12  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  other  five  were 
pronounced  by  the  analysts  to  be  doubtful ;  n<»t 
one  of  them  was  certified  to  be  a  pure  butter. 

773.  Was  there  any  conviction  obtained  in 
Manchester  about  a  year  ago  in,  connection  with 

.that?— : Yes,  in  coonection  with  the  fale  of  Ham- 
burg butter,  a' wholesale  house  was  visited  by  the 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

sanitary  inspector,  and  samples  were  taken  and 
analysed  ;  the  analyst  at  Manchester  certified 
that  the  samples  contained  18  percent  oi  foreign 
fat,  while  the  percentage  found  by  the  analysts 
on  the  other  side  was  practically  the  same. 

Sir  C/iarles  Cameron. 

774.  You  said  a  wholesale  house  ? — Yes ; 
wholesale  premises  can  be  visited  under  the 
Margarine  Act. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

775.  Will  vou  tell  the  Committee  what  was 
the  price  of  that  Hamburg  butter? — I  can  only 
speak  from  recollection  ;  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing like  \5x.  a  cwt.  under  the  price  of  choice 
Danish  butter  on  the  same  day. 

776.  Is  it  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  that 
prosecution,  that  Hamburg  butter  is  still  going 
into  Manchester  and  with  the  brand  ^^  guaranteed 
pure  "  ? — Yes. 

777.  And  supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same 
article.  Is  it  supposed  by  the  trade  that  there 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  composition  of  it? 
— We  are  not  aware  of  any.  I  would  like  to 
say,  witli  regard  to  that  Hamburg  factory  butter, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  nouses  in  Man- 
chester stopi)ed  selling  it  when  they  found  that 
it  was  adulterated.  A  few  others  have  been 
doing  a  very  large  trade  in  it  ever  i-ince.  Some 
bouses  gave  it  up  altogether,  and  I  know  houses 
who  have  not  sold  Hamburg  factory  butter  for 
the  kst  three  years  ;  they  will  not  touch  it. 

778.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  Riake 
to  the  Committee  respecting  butter  factories 
and  creameries  where  butter  is  made  ?~  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  open  to  inspection  like  mar- 
garine manufactories. 

779.  Would  you  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  margarine  and  butter  on  the  same  premises  ? 
— Yes. 

780.  Why  ?— Well,  because  of  the  temptation 
that  it  oflTers  to  people  to  adulterate.  There  is 
no  neces.'iity  for  it.  If  a  man  wishes  to  make 
butter  he  can  make  butter,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
make  margarine  he  can  make  margarine. 

781.  As  the  selling  of  margarine  for  butter  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  deliberate  act,  do  you 
recommend  imprisonment  without  the  option  of 
a  fine  ? — On  that  point  I  do  not  f^peak  the  views 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester. 

782.  What  is  their  opinion  ? — It  is  divided ; 
it  is  about  equally  divided.  One  section  of  the 
trade  would  go  for  imprisonment. 

783.  Without  the  option  of  a  fine  ? — I  do  not 
say  that. 

784.  There  are  two  opinions  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  you  say,  on  this  question  ? — Yes. 

786.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
opinion  of  each  section  is  on  this  matter  ? — There 
have  been  some  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Manchester  about  this  question  ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  those  meet- 
ings was  occupied  in  connection  with  the  colour- 
ing or  non-colouring  of  margarine,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  imprisonment  did 
not  come  up  at  the  meetings  at  all.  But  I  do 
know  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  con- 
nected with  the  wholemle  trade  who  recoaimend 
that  margarine  should    be    sold   in  ita  natural 
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Mr.  KiUtride — continued. 

colour,  are  also  in  fayour  of  imprisonment  of  any 
person  convicted  for  selling  margarine  as  butter, 
after  a  second  or  third  conviction.  And  that  is 
my  opinion  too. 

786.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
law  in  America  with  regard  to  hotels  and  restau- 
rants where  they  supply  their  customers  with 
margarine  insteaa  of  butter  ? — I  only  know  from 
reading,  that  in  several  of  the  States  the  fact  of 
selling  or  using  margarine  in  hotels  or  restaurants 
has  to  be  notifaed  by  some  means,  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  hotel,  so  that  the  attention  of  the 
people  is  drawn  to  it.  I  do  not  knbw  whether 
that  is  the  universal  law  of  the  American  States, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  case  in  some. 

787.  Do  you  recommend  that  margarine  should 
be  sold  its  natural  colour  ? — I  do.  That  is  the 
roint  where  the  trade  is  divided  in  Manchester ; 
it  is  just  about  half  and  half. 

788.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  case  where 
butter  was  asked  for,  and  where  the  purchaser 
was  supplied  with  margarine,  the  defence  after- 
wards was  that  a  mistake,  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  vendor,  because  he  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  margarine  and  the  butter,  because 
they  were  so  alike  in  colour,  although  he  did  not 
intend  to  defraud  the  customer? — A  case  is 
reported  in  "  The  Grocer,**  of  9th  February  1 895, 
where  che  assistant  said  that,  as  the  two  articles 
were  so  much  alike  in  colour,  he  made  a  mistake 
and  sold  the  margarine  for  the  butter. 

789.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
commercial  value  of  margarine  relatively  to 
butter  ? — You  can  buy  margarine  for  about  3rf. 
a  lb.  wholesale,  and  you  can  go  up  to  about  54^. 
or  56«.  a  cwt.  lor  it.  If  you  take  what  we  call 
in  the  trade  "  mixtures,"  you  can  go  to  any  price 
you  are  prepared  to  pay,  even  almost  to  the  price 
of  pure  butter  ;  you  coujd  go  up  to  80#.,  90«.,  or 
100*.  a  cwt. 

Sir  Charle*  Cmmeron. 

7rO.  For  margai-ine? — What  the  law  would 
call  margarine,  but  what  the  trade  would  call 
mixtures.  I  know  a  case  two  years  ago  in 
Manchester,  where  the  wholesale  price  of  a 
certain  make  of  mixture  was  1035.  a  cwt.,  that 
is,  llrf.  a  lb.,  and  99  people  out  of  every  100 
in  the  trade  would  certainly  say,  without  know- 
ing what  was  the  fate  of  that  article,  thai  it 
must  have  been  sold  for  butter.  It  would  never 
sell  as  margarine  and  cost  that  money. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

791.  Is  the  reason  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
the  law  being  made  very  stringent,  and  why  you 
think  the  law  requires  to  be  i^ade  very  stringent, 
owing  to  the  enormous  profit  that  can  be  made 
by  selling  mai^rine  or  adulterations  as  butter? 
— Not  so  much  because  of  the  profit,  though 
that  is  one  element  of  the  case;  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  fraud;  it  is  an  offence  against 
the  law,  and  it  is  most  unfair  to  people  who 
endeavour  to  sell  margarine  honestly.  As  it  is, 
the  honest  dealer  is  entirely  handicapped  if  he 
is  trying  to  sell  margarine  as  such  against  the 
man  who  will  not  scruple  to  sell  it  as  butter. 
And,  on  the  whole,  the  very  people  on  whose 
behsdf  the  Act  has  been  passed  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  of  all,  because  they  liave  to  pay  3rf.  or 

0.73. 


Mr.  iff ttrirftf— continued. 
Ad.  a  lb.  more  for  margarine  than  its  real  com- 
mercial value,  and  sometimes  even  6^.  a  lb. 
more.  There  was  a  case,  for  instance,  at 
Gloucester,  a  fortnight  ago,  where  a  man  was 
fined  50/.,  which  is  the  highest  penalty  that 
was  ever  inflicted  under  the  Margarine  Act. 
According  to  the  report  in  the  trade  journal, 
that  article  was  sold  at  Is.  a  lb.,  and  contained 
92  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat ;  there  wa^  not  a 
single  particle,  I  should  say,  of  pure  butter  in 
it.  There  might  be  a  small  amount  of  butter 
picked  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  but  1  should  think  that  that 
8  per  cent  would  really  have  been  the  curd 
and  water,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single 
particle  of  butter  fat  in  it  at  all.  Now,  the 
commercial  value  of  that  article  would  not  be 
more  than  about  5d.  a  lb.  at  the  outside,  which 
would  give  the  man  a  handsome  profit,  at  6d.  or 
6<;{.,and  yet  it  was  retailed  in  the  city  of  Gloucester 
at  1«.  a  lb. 

792.  Is  the  colouring  of  margarine  prohibited 
in  some  foreign  countries  ? — I  believe  it  is  in 
Denmark  and  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the  American 
States,  and  some  of  the  Colonies,  and  also  in 
Bussia. 

793.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  dealers  who 
have  been  convicted  and  heavily  fined  for  selling 
margarine  as  butter  still  persist  in  doing  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 

794.  Is  that  owing  to  the  enormous  profit  that 
can  be  made  ? — That  is  the  only  conclusion  that 
one  can  come  to  in  connection  with  it. 

795.  And  because  there  is  such  an  enormous 
profit  arising  out  of  that  fraudulent  trade,  you 
would  suggest  that  the  law  should  be  made 
extremely  stringent  ? — I  would  suggest  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  that  woutu  enable  the  most 
ignorant  person  on  going  into  a  shop  to  recognise 
margarine,  so  that  they  could  not  be  defrauded. 
Whatever  form  the  law  might  take  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  think  that  would  be  a  very  advi:^able 
thing  to  bring  about.  At  the  present  time  no 
Uving  person,  whether  connected  with  the  trade 
or  out  of  it,  can  distinguish  margarine  from 
butter  by  its  appearance. 

796.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  case  in 
point  where  an  expert  butter  buyer  was  deceived 
into  buying  margarine  as  butter  in  the  public 
wholesale  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
margarine  was  such  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
genuine  article  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  case  that 
occurred  in  county  Clare,  about  two  years  ago. 

797.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  foreign 
Governments  have  done  to  aid  the  butter  indus- 
tries in  their  countries  ? — I  believe  that  in  the 
last  30  years  Denmark  has  spent,  on  an  average, 
from  25,000/.  to  30,000/.  a  year  to  improve  the 
butter  industry.  1  remember  when  Danish 
butter  came  to  Manchester,  about  25  years  ago, 
that  it  was  practically  unsaleable,  it  was  so  bad. 
Now  we  regard  it  in  the  North  as  about  the 
finest  butter  coming  into  England. 

798.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  very  great 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  Danish  butter  ? — 
To  the  unremitting  attention  and  the  great  care 
which  the  Danish  Government  have  in  every 
direction  devoted  to  the  bueiness.  They  have 
large  institutions  with  professors,  assistants,  and 
numerous  teachers^  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  and 
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•down  tbe  oountry  and  instnictinff  the  {armers,  and 
helping  them  in  every  conceivable  way  to  Improve 
the  butter.  They  have  a  representative  in  England 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  up  and  down  the  country^ 
ti^e  reports  respecting  the  quality  of  their 
butter,  how  tlie  dairies  are  turning  out ;  and  also 
^  see  whether  anybody  in  any  part  of  England 
attempts  to  sell  any  other  butter  for  Danish; 
«nd  he  has  taken  several  prosecutions  in  England 
under  the  Merchandiae  Marks  Act  where  people 
have  tried  to  sell  other  butter  as  Danish  butter, 
and  he  has  had  people  convicted.  Then  they 
bImo  look  after  the  steamers  ibr  bringing 
the  butter  to  England,  to  see  that  it  is  brought 
in  as  perfect  a-  condition  as  it  is  positibie  to  the 
f^untry/ 

799.  Can  vou  tell  the  Committee  where  most 
of  the  animal  fats  which  are  made  into  margarine 
come  from  ? — I  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
oleo,  as  we  call  it,  comes  from  America,  or  it 
used  to.  1  do  not  know,  but  1  think  it  comes 
•from  Chicago  and  New  York,  because  the  oleo 
is  a  manufactured  article ;  it  is  made  from  the 
'&t.  The  fat,  I  understand,  has  to  undergo  a 
treatment,  and  the  product  is  then  called  oleo- 
margarine ;  and  that  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  margarine. 

800.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
that  is  the  fat  of  particularly  healthy  animals?  — 
Well,  there  is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  it  in  that  way;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  feeling  in  the  trade  at  the  present 
time  that  margarme  is  manufactured  from  any- 
thing unhealthy.  There  was  a  suspicion  some 
years  ago,  because  fat  then  was  very  dear ;  it 
used  to  DC  50i,  or  60«.  a  cwt.  It  was,  perhaps, 
open  to  some  suspicion  then,  that  any  kind  of  fat 
might  have  been  imported  into  the  manufacture 
of  margarine;  but  1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
idea  of  that  kind  now. 

801.  Are  you  aware  that  some  large  wholesale 
dealers,  acd  some  large  manufacturers  of  marga- 
rine, are  entirely  opposed  to  allowing  mixtures 
of  margarine  and  butter  being  sold  ?— I  have 
heard  one  or  two  people  connected  with  the 
trade  say  that  they  would  be  very  glad  if 
mixtures  were  pfohibited ;  they  think  that  the 
mixtures  are  the  real  source  of  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  margarine  for  butter ;  /I 
have  heard  wholesale  people  largely  identified 
with  the  sale  of  margarine,  gentlemen  whose  trade 
would  perhaps  be  75  per  cent,  margarine,  aay 
the  same  thin^. 

802.  What  IS  the  natural  colour  of  margarine? 
— I  have  a  sample  of  it  here,  and  I  will  show  it 
to  the  Committee.  {Producittg  the  $ame.)  That 
is  the  natural  colour  of  margarine ;  I  have  had 
this  sample  analysed  to  see  if  it  contained 
^*olouring,  so  I  can  speak  with  perfect  certainty 
on  the  point. 

Chairman, 

803.  Where  was  that  manufactured  ? — I  have 
got  it  privately  from  Holland,  and  I  would 
rather,  unless  the  Committee  desire  it,  not 
mention  the  name. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

804.  But  is  that  the  colour  of  it  as  it  is  sold  ? 
— This  is  pure  margarine,  uncoloured ;  this  is  not 


Sir  Ckarh$  Cameron^^ontismed. 

the  oleo  from  which  margarine  is  made ;  this  itf  the 
commercial  article,  margarine^. uncoloured.     <    ? 

Mr.  Kearley. 

805.  The  manufactured  article  before  the 
colour  is  added  ? — Yes, 

Mr.  H'hiteky. 

S06.  Without  any  butter  in  it  ?— rl  cannpt  say 
that ;  1  think  all  margarine  contains,,  or  should 
^contain,  abput  5  per  cent,  of  butter;  in  the 
process,  of  manufacture,  I  understands  y9i^  pjck 
It  up;  but  this  is  utterly  deyoid  ^f.  artipcial 
colour. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

807.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  most  of  the 
margarine  sold  in  England  is  manufactured  in 
England  or  manufactured  abroad  ? — It  is  manu- 
factured abroad;  there  is  not  much  made  in 
England. 

808.  Are  vou  able  to  give  the  Committee 
relatively  what  the  proportion  of  margarine 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  bears  to 
the  quantity  of  margarine  sold? — I  think  that 
the  total  number  of  manufactories  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  not  exceed  10 ;  I  think  there 
would  probably  be  eight  or  ten,  or,  perhaps, 
there  might  be  12  manufactories  of  margarme 
in  England ;  but  in  Holland  there  is  a  verv  large 
number;  I  should  think  the  nwnber  in  Holland 
now  would  be  probably  60  or  70  ;  at  one  time, 
I  think,  there  were  nearly  130  or  140,  but  the 
number  is  not  quite  as  great  as  it  used  to  be 
some  eight  or  10  years  ago. 

809.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
vast  amount  of  the  fraud  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  adulteration  of  butter  with  margarine  is  done 
in  foreign  countries,  or  in  what  particular  foreign 
country  it  is  done  ? — I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

810.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fraud  carried  on  at;  present  by  the  a^cJqiiiQture  of 
margarine  with  butter  ?^— Yes. 

811.  The  admixture  toeing  sold  as  pure  butter  ? 
—Yes. 

812.  Could  you  say  in  what  particular  country 
that  fraud  has  been  most  largely  carried,  on ;  ^to 
put  it  diflFerently,  do  you  think  that  tljiat  fraud 
IS  not  committed  in  JUngland,  but  is  committed 
abroad? — The  fraud  really  is  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  sell  the  article ;  it  is  not  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  manufactiurer  has  a 
perfect  right  to  add  butter  to  his  margarine,  or 
to  leave  it  out,  as  long  as  he  sells  it  as  margarine ; 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  imputation 
against  the  wholesale  manufacturers  or  the  whole- 
sale merchants  identified  with  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine at  all.  There  may  be  an  occasional  caSe 
where  a  wholesale  man  would  sell  margarine  as 
butter. '  I  had  an  overture  of  that  kind  once 
mvself  from  a  man  who  was  supplying  a  union 
with  margarine,  and  who  wanted  me  to  sell  it  as 
butter,  and  offered  me  an  inducement  to  do  so ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  wholesale  man,  either 
in  London  or  Manchester,  at  least  any  whole- 
sale man  of  any  position  or  standing  in  the 
trade,  who  has  ever  sold  margarine  as  butter* 
The  fraud  really  exists  on  the  part  of  those 
retailers  who  sell  it  as  butter,  that  is  M'here  it 
comes  in.     Besides,  the  retail  men  have  a  vei^ 
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g!9od  idea  when  thej  are  baying  nar^arinctr 
they  know  whaft  it  ia:  verjr^well;  -I  do  -iwt  (think 
they  could  be  very  well  imposed  upon,  even  if 
cme  a^«npted  to  do  so.* 

'mS13.  is  it  within  yoar  knowledge  thatoettai^' 
l4rge  ManufaOtureiw  of  cmai^j^aniie  supply  ire^ 
taileiHwiio/eeli  hoth  margariner  and  ibuttec  with' 
aini?^iflg  aiaehifaeat  a  very  low  pric»ey>soneiinn6s 
gratis,  and  that  it  is  the  retailer  using  this  miz« 
11^  naaiQhiiie  who  conunits  the  fraud  ?— I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case  in  the  North  of  England; 
I,  do  ncit  know  of  any  case,  and  have  not  heard 
of  any  case,  where  a  ^nixing  machine  has  been. 
suppUed  to  reittiJ  nven  in  the  North  of  England; 
I  hax9  be^rdiof  .siich  .being  done  in  London, 
b]^  npt  in  Xiancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

'  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

814.  What  was  most  wanted,  yon  said^  was  a 
law  that  would  enable  the  most  ignorant  person 
4t  once  to, distinguish  margarine  from  better? — 
Yes. 

.  81/).  Haye.you  not  got  that  la\?,  if  its  pro- 
visions were  carried  out  ? — Yes,  but  its  pro- 
visions are.  not  carried  out. 

8l6f  But  you  have  the  law,  so  that  you  will 
have  to  modify  that  desire  of  yours ;  it  is  a  fact 
that  you  have  got  the  law  ? — Yes. 

817.  If  the%w  were  carried  out,  then  on 
enter jng  a  shop  ,, you  would  see  "  Margarine " 
Tvritten  op  .on  anything  that  was  margarine  ?-— 
In  a  great  many  cases  now,  iq  feqt  I  might  say 
ill  almost  all  c^ses,  "  margarine  "  is  written  or 
printed  on  a  ticket  over  the  margarine  in  the 

great  majority  of  shops,  still,  much  of  it  is  sold  as 
utter. 

818.  The  diflSculty  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the 
likeness  between  margarine  and  butter,  to  pre- 
vent a  criminal  or  qua^i- criminal  evasion  of  the 
law?— Yes. 

819.  You  did  not  make  any  suggestion,  I 
ti^iink^  which  would  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — 
I, regard  it  in  this  way  ;  the  Margarine  Act  was 
passed  in  1887,  and  its  provisions  have  only  been 
Tery  poorly  complied  with,  or  very  imperfectly  en- 
forced ;  for  a  short  time  the  Act  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter ;  but  when 
Ve  find  that  the  fraudulent  sale  of  margarine  <iow 
ij9  about  as  Jarge  in  its  proportion  as  it  was  be* 
fore  tl^  posing  of  the  Act,  and  that  shows  that 
there  is  some  necessity  for  somethmg  very 
drastic  .to  be  done  to  grapple  with  the  dirticulty. 

820.  That  is  true  enough ;  but  I  thought  you 
might  have  some  plan  to  suggest.  I  think  you 
admit  that  the  law,  if  it  were  enforced,  would 
enable  the ,  most  ignorant  person  to  recognise 
margarine  from  butter  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
most  ignorant  person  who  cotild  rtad  would  see 
•*  margarine  "*  written  t)tt  the  mi^garine,  and  on 
the  packages  in  which  it  is  s61d  :■  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  enforce  it  ? — That  is  sp ;  but  then 
to  enforce  the  law  according  to  .oqr  idea  would- 
mean  the  employment  of  an  enormous  number 
of  inspectors,  and  tremendous  expense  on  the 
part  oi  the  local  jrathovities,  beoause  ik  would 
practically  require  that  yon  should  have  a  poUe6r> 
man  almost  on  ^v&tj  gix>cer's  doorstep  to  seei 
that  the  law  wits  canned,  out. 

821.  It  was  your  individual  «8UggestioB,  or  a 
suggestion  on  the  pkrt  of  one  section. of   the 

a73. 
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Manohestcr  butter  'raerchahEita  wWcb   approved 
itself 40  you, 'that  margarine  should  be  compelled 
to  be  sold  uncoloured? — Yes. 
[  822w  And  you  thought  that  that  wotild  dis* 
tin^uiBh  it  from- butter-?*- Yea. 

829.  Is  iH>t  the  margarito  in  this  sample  whidt 
yo«  have  produced  quite  as  deeply  coloured  as; 
many  English  butters  ?— That'  is  so,  for  a  short 
time  in  the  year;  natural  butter,  for  about  two* 
months  in  tlie  year,  would  certainly  be  afis  pale  as 
that:;  .paler^  perhaps. 
^8fi4.  And,  OS  a  matter  of  fact,  you  allow 
colouring  matter  to  be  put  in  butter  ? — But  that: 
does  not  facilitate  fraudl 

82S.  I  Sfqaposeis  is  simply  beoause  the  peoplet 
would  mot  buy  i*  otherwiae.  There  is/a  >certnijiif 
difference    between  these   two   (centrasHit^  th^ 

rteimen  of  margarine  with  a  pat  of  hutter)  j  butr 
presume  thi9' butter  tA  ooloured?— »I  could  n6t 
say  ;i  a  great  deal  wo^ld^  of  doursei  depend  upolb 
theclassof  eattleat  the  dairy  where  thntbuttei 
baa  been  made.  •  •«  -       i 

826.'  But,  i»  a  maftei^  of  fak^t^  thet^ -is  a  tlovs^ 
and  citxjumstaTices  m^der  ■  \t4iioh' na^tfral  buttw 
would  feome  out  exactly  like  that  lAArgarine?— * 

827.  About  the  fat  from  whi<ih  margarine  i^ 
made ;  you  rather  guarded  yourself  as  to  the 
quality  xd  oleo-margarine  employed  at  present  ? 
— I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  ^' 

828.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  heard  that 
it  ir«e!e<rted  fat  hism  the  (mienttm  of  cattle  9*^ 
Yes.'       *  -  =         ' 

829.  And  that  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  by 
the  margarine  manufacturers,  for  their  own  aate, 
to  insure  its  quality  ?— Yes';  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  contrary. 

830.  You  spoke  about  the  small  amoimt, 
of  margarine ,  turqed  out  i^  England  as  com- 
pfirted  I  with  :Othep  copnlaries.;  did  yoM  n^ean  a* 
smaU  i^faount  fori  E^^U^h  consumption?  —  t 
meant  the  small  aq^u;q^  nAaaiufacturea»  either  foq 
home  ,  u^e  ^r  >  export,,  in  . comparison  \rith  the 
enormous  production  on .  the  Continent,,  and,  of 
oourse,  particularly  in  Holland*      / 

831.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount ;  ho^ 
miKih  butter  do  you  import  into  Manchester,  for 
instance;  not  you>  individually,  but  the  butter 
merclmlts  ?«--I  think  it  amoimtstorfbur.m&Ukmsf 
annually.  .  t  i 

Sir  Jifarh  Stewart.,^ 

832.  Four  millioiis  ^sterling  ?r—y'e8;       ,<         • 

Sit  CAarles  Cameroiu 

-J&Z^.  Havie  you;  j^ny  iqlea*. w|iat  number  ojE, 
toils  per  week, that  wpnld.i^p(reseiftr  or  can  ypu. 
giye  me  the.number  of  tons;  per,  jear,  roughly  ? 
—I  ^hoidd  think  ^boiUi,5p,00Q  fop^.^  ,,      ,        .  ,p 

Mr.  Keatley, '        '  *  :f 

834.  What  is  the  average  price  per  cwt. ;  that 
would  get  at  it  quicker,  perhaps  ?— Last  yearllie 
average  price  of  Danish  butter  from  May  to 
Octo^r  was  about  103|*  ;  say  5/.  a  cwt, 

835.  That  would  be  too  high  for  all  butters. aU 
round  the  year  ? — Yes. 

836.  Would  90f.  be  a  fair  average  ?— Yes. 

837.  Fifty 
F  2 
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837.  Fifty  thousand  tons  a  year,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

838.  That  would  be  lees  than  1,000  tons  a 
iveek  ? — Yes. 

839.  Are  you  aware  that  one  single  firm,  and 
I  believe  that  is  not  the  largest,  that  of  Mr. 
Mousted,  has  been  producing  100  tons  a  week, 
and  has  just  erected  another  factory  to  produce 
300  tons  a  week.?— I  know  nothing  about  those 
figures. 

840.  But  that  is  not  the  largest  factory  in 
England,  is  it ;  there  was  one  converted  into  a 
limited  company  the  other  day  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

841.  But,  at  all  events,  there  must  be  a  very 
considerable  number  of  tons  per  week  produced 
in  English  factories,  judging  from  that  figure  ? — 
I  look  at  the  question  in  this  light.  The  annual 
value  of  the  butter  imported  into  England  from 
abroad  is  about  1 2,000,000^  or  1 3,000,000^  That 
does  not  include  the  production  of  butter  in 
Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
I  think  I  would  be  correct  in  saying  that  the 
entire  vfUue  of  the  butter  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  annuaUy  would  be  about  22,000,000/. 
to  25,000,000/.  The  value  of  the  margarine 
coming  into  England,  I  believe  (I  have  the 
figures  here),  would  be  about  three  millions 
annually. 

842.  But  a  million  money  value  of  margarine 
would  represent,  I  suppose,  twice  the  number  of 
tons  that  it  would  of  butter? — It  should  repre- 
sent a  great  deal  less,  if  ^ou  consider  that,  talking 
of  ordinary  margarine,  it  is  only  worth  one-third 
the  price  of  butter. 

843.  Then  it  should  represent  three  times  the 
number  of  tons  ? — Yes. 

844.  This  specimen  which  you  have  produced 
is  Holland  margarine,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  Holland 
margarine. 

845.  I  presume  that  in  Holland  they  are 
bound  down  by  law  not  to  colour  margarine  ;  is 
that  so  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case. 
I  believe  it  is  the  law  in  Denmark. 

846.  Is  Danish  margarine,  then,  with  this 
colour  imported  into  this  country?  —  I  have 
never  seen  any  Danish  margarine  in  the  north  of 
England. 

847.  I  presume  that  the  fact  that  it  is  of  this 
unpopular  coloiu* ? —  I  would  not  call  it  un- 

Eopular ;  that  colour  is  very  much  appreciated 
y  people  in  Lancashire. 

848.  In  margarine  ? — No,  in  butter. 

849.  Then  it  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
thing,  would  it  not,  to  run  the  margarine  to  the 
same  colour  ?  —  No  ;  becauRC  my  suggestion 
would  be  this,  and  it  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
section  of  the  trade  that  I  represent  in  Man- 
chester, that  the  makers  of  butter  ought  to  have 
all  the  old  rights  and  all  the  old  privileges  that 
they  have  enjoyed  up  to  now,  of  colouring  their 
butter  if  they  like,  because  the  colouring  is  not 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  to  facilitate 
fraud ;  whereas  we  contend  that  the  colouring 
of  margarine  is  intended  to  facilitate  fraud. 

850.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  fair  to  ask 
you  to  give  the  views  of  the  other  section? — 
They  will  be  represented. 

851.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  wholesale 
house  Qn  which  a  visitation  was  made,  and 
samples  of  adulterated  butter  were  found  in  it, 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued, 
which  led  to  my  asking  you,  and  your  explaining 
that  it  was  under  the  Margarine  Act.  Have  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  any  views  as 
to  the  expediency  of  extending  the  provisions  of 
tiie  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  inspection  of  wholesale  houses? — I 
think  the  whole  trade  of  Manchester  would  be  in 
favour  of  that ;  I  do  not  think  on  that  point  there 
would  be  any  difiference  of  opinion. 

852.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  in- 
spected ? — Not  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugt 
Act.  A  man  can  come  in  if  he  likes,  upon  the 
pretext  of  seeking  margarine,  and  say  that  he  haa 
come  under  the  Margarine  Act ;  but  he  has  no 
right  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

853.  But  in  that  case  the  retailer  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  regard  to  the  wholesale  man, 
even  in  the  matter  of  butter  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not 
object  to  that. 

854.  So  that  the  wholesale  trade  in  Manches- 
ter is  quite  willing  to  have  that  ? — They  would 
rather  not  be  made  the  subject  of  visitations  of 
that  sort,  but  still  would  offer  no  resistance  to  it  in 
any  shape  or  form. 

855.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that,  in  your 
view,  the  making  of  mixtures,  as  they  are  called, 
ought  to  be  made  illegal  ? — If  you  prohibit 
colouring,  you  necessarily  make  mixtures  illegal. 

856.  Is  not  that  rather  a  drastic  proposal  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  know  of  no  other  provision 
by  which  the  sale  of  margarine  for  butter  can  be 
stopped,  or  is  likely  to  be  stopped. 

857.  At  the  present  moment,  a  man  selling  a 
mixture  with  90  per  cent,  of  butter  in  it  is 
obliged  to  label  it  "  margarine,**  is  he  not  ?—  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  margarine  with 
90  per  cent,  of  butter  in  it. 

858.  Take  the  •*  Tiger"  brand;  say  30  per 
cent. ;  you  know  that  ? — Yes. 

859.  And  it  goes  up  to  50  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 
you  could  make  it  with  90  per  cent. 

860.  A  man  selling  a  mixture  with  50  per 
cent,  of  butter  is  obliged  to  label  it 
"  margarine  "  ? — Yes. 

861.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  obliged  to  state  that 
it  is  what  it  is  not  ? — No. 

862.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  allow- 
ing mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine  to  be  sold 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory  is  sold,  avowedly  as  a  mixture  ? — Not  in 
the  abstract ;  but  if  the  production  of  an  article 
like  this  will  deceive  even  experts,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  different  category  altogether 
to  what  you  might  d(»  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
articles.  There  is  no  means  by  which  its  purity  or 
otherwise  can  be  established  except  by  analysis. 
The  law  has  taken  away  the  word  "  butter- 
ine  "  from  it,  after  allowing  it  for  12  years  ;  and 
I  think,  under  the  same  conditions,  it  ought  to 
take  away  its  colouring,  because  its  colouring 
really,  in  the  opinion  of  manv  connected  with 
the  trade,  conduces  to  fraud,  whereas  the  colour- 
ing of  butter  does  not 

863.  We  have  had  your  views  on  the  subject 
of  colouring,  and  I  hear  that  we  are  going  to 
have  another  gentleman  to  represent  the  other 
side ;  I  am  not  pushing  you  on  that  side  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  both  unanimous  on 
this  point,  that  the  sale  of  mixtures  should  be 

put 
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put  an  end  to? — No;  my  friend  would  be  opposed 
to  any  alteration  at  all^  I  think. 

864.  That  is  all  right,  then? — We  represent 
the  two  extrencies. 

865.  It  is  only  because  you  think  the  mixtures 
conduce  to  fraud  that  you  would  prohibit  them ; 
that  is  the  only  principle  of  it  ? — I  es,  that  is  the 
only  thing. 

866.  You  said  that  the  term  butterine  had 
been  taken  away ;  what  was  the  exact  meaning 
of  "  butterine  "? — What  we  know  now  in  th^ 
trade  as  margarine  used  to  be  called  butterine 
before  the  passing  of  the  1887  Act;  it  was 
ticketted  up,  placarded,  advertised,  pushed, 
and  sold  as  butterine;  it  was  alleged  that 
the  word  butterine  facilitated  fraud,  because 
its  sound  gave  a  false  impression  as  to  the  article 
that  people  got;  so  the  Legislature  took  away 
the  word  butterine,  although  it  had  been  in  use 
12  or  13  years,  and  employed  "  margarine." 

867.  '^  Butterine  "  was  not  employed  to  describe 
mixtures,  was  it  ? — I  think,  up  to  1887,  the 
mixture  trade  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  large 
as  it  has  become  since;  I  ao  not  think  the 
mixture  trade  had  reached  the  same  big  pro- 
portions that  it  has  attained  since. 

868.  You  represent  the  wholesale  trade? — 
Yes,  I  am  a  wholesale  merchant. 

869.  And  you  represent  them  ?— Yes. 

870.  Was  the  recommendation  that  invoices, 
warranties,  and  other  descriptions  should  all  be 
held  as  guarantees,  supported  by  your  wholesale 
constituency  ?  —  By  the  whole  trade  of  Man- 
chester. 

871.  And  by  the  whole  wholesale  trade  of 
Manchester? — I  am  speaking  for  the  wholesale 
trade,  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  retail  trade  at 
all. 

Mr.  Channing. 

872.  With  regard  to  lables,  I  suppose  your 
contention  is  that  lables  are  perfectly  useless  ? — 
Yes.  When  a  man  desires  to  sell  margarine  as 
butter,  labelling  it  or  ticket  ting  it  is  practically 
of  no  use. 

873.  The  lables  can  be  shifted  about  and  dis- 
posed of  in  any  way? — Yes.  I  have  a  case 
here  where  a  man  in  Liverpool  had  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance.  He  had  the  word  "  mar- 
garine "  on  some  sort  of  a  swivel  and  he  could 
work  it  round  just  to  suit  the  convenience  oi  the 
purchaser.  If  he  suspected  a  man  coming  into 
his  shop  to  be  an  inspector,  by  the  slightest 
alteration  of  this  thing  the  word  ^^  margarine  " 
came  to  the  front ;  but  on  one  occasion  some 
short  time  ago  the  machine  did  not  work  and 
the  inspector  had  him  up. 

874.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was 
the  universal  custom  or  only  the  general  custom 
of  manufacturers  to  sell  mixtures  as  mixtures  ? 
— That  is  the  case  with,  I  am  certain,  99  per 
cent,  of  the  wholesale  trade,  the  wholesale  mer- 
ishants. 

875.  You  say  the  fraudulent  sale  of  mixtures 
by  wholesale  merchants  is  very  rare  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  KearUy. 

876.  You  gave  some  evidence,  I  understand, 
about  water  in  Irish  butter  ? — Yes. 

877.  You  suggested  that  a  low  standard  of 
0.73. 
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16   to    17  per  cent,   would   exclude   the   great 
proportion  of  Irish  salt  butter?— It  would. 

878.  And  you  mentioned  that  some  English 
Analyst  had  proved  English  butter  to  contain  as 
much  as  24  per  cent? — No;  Danish  butter.  I 
may  say  that  it  is  the  only  case  of  Danish  butter 
that  I  have  heard  of  containing  that  high  per- 
centage. 

879.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  that  was 
not  an  exceptional  case  ? — No  doubt. 

880.  You  would  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  that  would  be  the  general  thing? — No. 

881.  With  regard  to  brining,  you  started 
with  the  assmnption  that  there  was  eo  much 
water  in  butter  before  it  was  brined,  of  course  ? 
—Yes. 

882.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  assume 
that  the  brining  process  added  so  much  in 
addition  to  the  water,  that  all  the  water  was 
retained,  and  that  additional  moisture  was 
impressed  into  the  butter  by  the  process  of 
brining  ? — I  believe  that  is  correct,  and  I 
am  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  evidence 
given  in  Manchester  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
the  Dublin  City  Analyst 

883.  Then  it  amounts  to  this :  that  whatever 
water  there  may  be  in  butter,  there  becomes  added 
under  the  process  of  brining  so  much  additional 
brine,  which  means  water  plus  brine ;  do  you 
not  think  that,  in  that  process,  the  brine  really 
brines  the  water  already  in  the  butter  and  does 
not  become  a  separate  mcorporation  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  do 
not  know ;  of  course,  I  am  only  giving  you 
what  is  the  general  belief  with  people  who 
connected  with  the  Irish  butter  trade,  as  I  have 
been  myself  for  25  years,  and  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  practical  butter  makers  in  Ireland. 

884.  That  general  belief  beino:,  that  all  the 
water  remains  that  happens  to  be  in  the  butter 
before  the  brining  process  proceeds,  and  there 
becomes  incorporated  in  the  butter  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  water  in  the  shape  of  brine 
water? — It  seems  to  me,  without  being  a 
practical  butter  maker,  that  that  ought  to  be  so. 

885.  I  do  not  quite  agree,  however  ;  now,  in 
hot  weather  it  is  generally  admitted  (I  think 
you  gave  evidence  on  that  point),  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  water  in  butter  ? — Yes. 

8S6.  Would  not  that  suggest  to  butter  makers 
the  desirability  of  keeping  their  churning  operi^ 
tions  cool  ? — That  is  so. 

887.  So  as  to  avoid  having  an  excessive 
amount  of  water? — But  then  the  conditions 
under  which  they  make  the  butter  are  so  adverse, 
that  they  cannot  always  accomplish  those  results 
with  the  natural  conditions  ana  the  surroundings 
of  the  dairies  in  which  the  butter  is  made. 

888.  But  still,  taking  all  that  into  considera- 
tion, it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  endeavour 
to  aim  at  churning  under  conditions  of  coolness, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  quite  so ;  in  fact,  you  can- 
not make  butter  successfully  in  a  temperature 
higher  than  about  60  degrees  or  62  degrees,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Of  course,  in 
winter,  I  understand  chummg  has  to  be  carried 
on  to  make  butter  successfully,  at  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees. 

889.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
F  3  manufacture 
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Mr.  A'ear/^y— continued. 

tnanyfaeture  of  Irish  butter,  I  take  it? — No, 
very  little ;  I  have  assUted  in  making  batter 
#hen  I  was  youog. 

890.  In  A  general  way,  have  you  heard  that 
Irish  butter  makers  itdd  hot  brine  when  they 
«re  churning  ? — Yea,  I  have  heard  of  that  being 
done  in  some  cases.  I  may  say  that  I  believe 
the  system  is  this :  that  the  brine  used  in  the 
manufacture  *of  butter  is  always  applied  in  a 
tepid  condition,  it  is  not  applied  quite  oold,  it 
hfts  to  be  warmed,  what  tjie^  would  call  in 
Ireland  warm  brine;  I  discriminate  between 
m-Arm  brine  and  hot  brine. 

891.  Do  you  admit,  that  in  addition  to  the 
practice  of  adding  warm  brine,  it  is  known  that 
they  add  hot  brine  ? — I  have  heard  that  state- 
ment in  some  cases. 

892.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  it  is  done  in 
eome  cases;  for  what  purpose  do  you  suppose 
that  it  is  done  ? — The  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  butter  meax^hants  in  Ireland,  and  othero  that 
I  have  come  across,  is,  that  thev  have  used  the 
brine  in  that  case  really  to  add  water  to  the 
butter  for  adulteration.  I  have  understood 
when  that  has  been  done,  that  that  would 
certainly  be  the  object 

893.  1  ou  have  quoted  the  opinion  of  Irish 
chemists,  who  naturally,  as  you  say,  have  a 
large  experience  in  Irish  butters;,  you  quoted 
Professor  Tichbome,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

894.  But  I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  Sir 
Charles  Camerop,  who  is  probably  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Irish  chemists? — Sir  Charles 
Cameron  has  the  largest  practice  as  an  analyst 
in  the  country,  because  he  is  practically  the 
analyst  for,-  I  was  going  to  say,  the  whole  of 
Ireland. 

895.  You  would  not  dispute  his  judgment  and 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  percentage  of 
water  to  be  admitted  in  Irish  butter,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  would  indeed  ;  verv  much. 

896.  You  would  prefer  Professor  Tichborne's 
opinion  ?  —  I  believe  Professor  Tichborne's 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  water 
that  ought  to  be  allowed  for  ordinary  Irish  salt 
butter,  is  a  better  guide  than  Sir  Charles 
Cameron's  on  this  matter,  for  this  reason  :  that 
Professor  Tichborne  has  had  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  samples  sent  to  him  from  various  parts  of 
the '  country ;  from  crsameir  proprietors,  and 
also  from  the  South  of  Irelamd  Butter  Merchants 
^Association*  He  is  a  man  of  the  highesit  repute 
and  standing  in  his  profession-;  and  his  suggest 
tion  in 'Manchester  was,  that  there  ouffht  to  be 
two  staMlards,  one  for  salt  butter,  and  another 
for'  mild;  and  he  said  that  he  certainly  would 
■allow  4  tO'  5  per  cent,  more  at  all  'times  for 
tirdinary  Mtlt  butler  than  ho  w«>uld  allow  for 
mild  butter. 

897.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Sir  Charles 
Gaitieron  fixes  the  limits  for  either  sak  or  fresh 
made  butter  at  16  per  cent? — Yes,  in  commcm 
with  all  the  other  analvsts ;  but  I  may  say,  that 
the  analysts,  as  a  body,  are  not  held  (I  say  it 
with  every  deference  to  thosie  genttemen)  in^^ihe 
•very  highest  esteem  and  repute  with  regard  to 
practical  experience  and  kn^wledge^'of.  batter 
liiaking. 

898.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  point;  lonly 
wanted  to  get  it  on  record  that  you  had  only 


Mr«  Keeafiej^-^^^ontiwudd: 


quoted  one  Irtt>h  opinion '?-H>Na,  I  have  quoted 
Mr.  Harrington,  irf*  Cork,  Mid  Mr.i  OMahoneviJ 
8419.  But  f he  Committee' were  not  aware  tLat 
Sir  Charles  Cameron,  who,  at  ail  events,  is  an 
eminent  ohemitt^  holds  the  opinion'  that  16  per 
cent,  would'  be.  a  fair  standard  ibr  all  Iri^ 
butters ;  then  with  regard  »to  a  certain  Copen- 
hagen analysis  that  vou  referred  to,  you  suggest 
that  taking  that  as  the  :  standard,  1^  per  cent,  of 
water  would  exclude  maay  Danish  butters?*-* 
Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  them, 

900.  But  those  analyses  were  made  at  Copev- 
hagen  when  the  butter  competitkm  was  going  o«P 
.'-- 1  es,  I  I>elieve  so. 

901.  Would  not  those  butters  ^be  analysed 
immediately  they  came  from  the  chum,  straight 
from  the  cUiry? — I  understand  the  syvtem  is 
this,  that  a  telegram  is  deepatehed  from  the 
laboratory,  either  lo  the  creamery,  ev  dairy,  to 
send  up  a  cask  of  butter,  and  it- has. to  be  sent  to 
the  laboratory  by  a  certain  traia;  and  if  it  does 
not  reach  the  laboratory  by  a  certain  time,  there 
it  some  penalty  imposed  upon  the  dairy  peepiet; 
the  object  of  which  I  take  to  be  to  prevent  the 
proprietor  from  man vfactnring  a  special  article  for 
the  show,  and  so  that  they  might  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  general  cpiality  o£  the  butter  made  at  the 
particular  dairy  ia  question. 

902.  Out  the  butter  would  be  analysed  a  few 
da3r8  after  it  was  made  ?*-^I  do  not  knew  about 
that.  :  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Faber,  who 
entored  into  that  matter,  and  I  gather  from  him 
(I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  here)  .that  it  would 
take  Danish  butter,  though  it  may  be  of  superior 
quality,  and  very  mild,  ail  its  time  to  eouforra  to 
a  15  per  cent,  maximmn,  even  after  arriving 
in  this  country. 

903.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  develop  is 
this,  that  Danish  butters  analysed  in  England 
would  show  a  lesser  percentage  of  water  than 
those  analysed  in  Denmark  at  uie  moment  they 
arrive  from  the  dairy  ;  that  is  to  say,  thw  a  per-  • 
eentage  of  water  would  disappear  between  the 
time  of'  leaving  the  dairy  and*  the  time  of  the 
butter  being  placed  on  the  market? — I  think  that 
is  quite  reasonable.  * 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

'  904.  If  you  had  your  way,  and  prohibited 
all*  margarine '  being  coloured,  oeuld  you*  insure 
that  prohibition  being  adopted  by  foreign  «mnu- 
facturers  ?— I  think  the -mamifacturers  abroad 
would  be  very  glad  to  conform  to  any  law  of  that 
kind  in  England  |  they  co^uld  •  easily  do  it;  th^y 
can  make  it  any  oelomr  you  like,  or  no  odour.  * 

905.  Would  that  stop*  the  sale  of  it  in  any 
way?— ^It  would  be  in  this^ay  t'that  the  people 
who  have  it  imposed  upon  tliem 'new  as' butter, 
would  CO  longer  buy  it  as  hutter.  I  may  mention 
that  I  know  one  of  the  largest  retail  grocers  in 
England,  a  gentleman  who  has  got  about  70 
shops,  and  he  has  told  me  frequenUy,  that  mar- 
garine can  be  sold  to  any  extent  :witnin  reason  at 
6^.  a  lb<,  or  8df;  a  Ibo  bilt'  that  if  he  tickets  it  up 
at  10^.,  he  notices  at  once  a  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  ;  and  if  h^'  tickets  it  up  at  \$.  he 
cannot  sell  it;-  and  he  haa. about  60  or  70  shopa 
in  various  parts  of  England.'  •  ' 
•    90&  Then  you  woiud,  ina^  great  measute,  stop 
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Sir  MarA  Stewart — continued. 

tbe  «8le  and  purchase  of  marj^Jiriue  if  it  was 
coloured  ?-<— Yes,  the  fraudulent  sale. 
'  M7.  But  would  householders  use  margarine  if 
it  was  not  so  coloured  ?-^If  it  was  uncoloured,  yes« 

908.  For  cooking  purposes  ?— For  the  same 
purposes  that  thej  use  it  now. 

909.  They  would  use  it  now  mostly  for  butter, 
would  they  not?— Yes,  I  hat  article  which  I  haye 
handed  in  would  be  as  good  in  that  colour  as  if 
you  added  colour  to  it.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
oould  make,  praoticallv,  tbe  slightest  difi'erence 
in  the  domestic  use  of  it. 

9 10.  Except  that  it  would  diminish  the  amount 
sold  ?■ — Yes ;  by  diminishing  the  fraud. 

-  911.  Would  you  gio  so  far  as  imprisonment  for 
a  punishment*? — Yes,  I  would,  after  a  third  con- 
viction, certainly. 

912.  Would  you  suggest  that  margarine  should 
be  packed  Id  wooden  cases  instead  of  in  wooden 
cases? — That  is  not  a  question  that  we  have 
thought  out  in  Manchester.  We  say  this :  make 
the  article  distinguishable,  and  you  can  pack  it  in 
any  case  you  like* 

913.  Does  not  a  good  deal  of  oleo  come  from 
Birkenhead  ? — There  was  a  manufactory  there 
10  years  ago,  but  they  had  to  shut  it  up  owing  to 
the  offensive  smells  that  it  emitted. 

914.  Is  there  none  in  Salford  ? — No. 

915.  Or  in  any  other  part  of  England  chnt  you 
know  ? — No. 

916.  And  you  are  quite  clear  that  you  would 
prevent  butter  and  margarine  being  made  in  the 
some  factory  ? — Yes. 

917.  Is  the  Manchester  trade  agreed  upon 
that? — Yes,  they  are;  that  is  one  of  their 
recommendations. 

918.  Has  the  Hamburg  butter  gone  down 
much  in  price  since  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
so  impure  ? — There  is  Hamburg  dairy  butter 
and  Hamburg  factory  butter.  'I  he  dairy  butter 
is  nearly  as  dear  as  the  Danish  butter.  The 
Hamburg  factory  butter  is  from  lOs.  to  15ji  and 
sometimes  ISs.  less  than  either  Hamburg  dairy 
butter  or  Danieh  dairy  butter.  The  price  of 
Hamburg  factory  butter  t^-day  would  Tbe  from 
10#.  to  I2s,  acwt.  under  the  price  of  Danish  dairy 
butter. 

919.  Where  do  you  get  the  better  butler  from, 
dairies  or  creameries  ?^^There  is  as  good  butter 
made  in  dairies  as  in  creameries,  but  you  do  not 
^t  the  same  quantity  and  the  same  uniformity 
of  quality. 

920^  Which  commands  the  highest  price  in 
the  trade  ? — If  a  man  can  make  good  butter  in 
his  own  dairy,  it  will  realise  a  higher  price  than 
the  creamery  butter ;  but  speaking  generally,  I 
think  that  butter  made  iu  the  creamery  would 
bring  a  better  price,  if  you  take  the  aggregate 
production,  than  the  aggregate  production  of 
butter  made  in  dairies. 

^1.  Would  you  sav  that  an  average  of  20  per 
cent,  of  water  would  be  fair  in  both  salt  butter 
and  fresh? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair  in  the  case  of  salt 
butter. 

922.  And  what  percentage  would  you  say  in 
fresh  butter? — I  should  thmk  about   14  or  15 

Eer  cent,   ought  to   be  allowed   even   in  fresh 
utter.     What  you  want  is  a  reasonable  work- 
able^ mai^gin  I  you  do  not  want  to  screw   a  man 
0.78, 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

down  to  the  lowest  point,  owing  to  the  atmo- 
spheric changea  and  difficulties  that  he  has  to 
contend  against. 

923.  You  stated  just  now  in  your  evidence 
that  you  could  not  always  rely  upon  the  analysts  f 
would  you  suggest  a  public  analyst  ? — They  are 
public  analysts  now. 

924.  Would  you  take  an  analyst  at  a  distance, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  district ;  do  jou 
suggest  that  ? — We  suggest  that  wherever  it  is 
practicable  to  have  an  analyst  exclusively  em^ 
ployed  by  the  municipality,  his  whole  services 
should  be  devoted  to  that,  instead  of  his 
beinff  allowed  to  take  private  practice,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  paid  by  fees,  but  by  a  fixed^ 
salary,  just  as  a  town  clerk  is  paid  a  fixed 
salary. 

Mr.  Colmren. 

925.  You  said  that  the  word  "  butterine  "  was 
taken  away  ;  did  I  correctly  understand  that 
you  regretted  that  the  word  had  been  altered  ? 
— No,  I  simply  mentioned  that  to  show  that  tbe 
Legislature  even  then,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  did  rather  a  drastic  thing  in  taking  the 
word  away,  just  as  people  now  contend  that  it 
would  be  a  severe  thing  to  take  the  colouring 
away  from  margarine. 

926.  Is  butter  in  small  quantities,  sent  for  by  a 
child  from  a  small  shop,  ever  sent  out  except 
wrapped  in  paper  ? — I  think  it  is  always  wrapped 
in  paper. 

927.  Not  put  on  a  plate? — No,  it  is  always 
wrapped  in  paper. 

928.  And  you  think  that  that  paper  could  be, 
and  might  be,  always  impressed  ? — ^Yes  ;  then  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  this,  that  wholesale 
merchants  (this  is  a  matter  that  I  want  to 
emphasise)  sell  butter  at  the  pi 

tailers,  whom  they  liave  to  give  a 

butter  which  they  sell  is  pure. 

sells  margarine   as   butter,  the 

the  world  to   prevent  him  froi 

is  your  butter,  and  I  have  got 

for  it  ;^  the  colour  being  the  st 

if  he  is  bad    enough,  or    wicke 

such    a   thing,    to   turn   round 

margarine  upon  the  wholesale  merchant,  and  the 

wholesale  merchant  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  bis 

butter  or  not.    We  sometimes  send  out  100,  200^ 

and  300  casks,  and  if  we  saw  them  on  a  counter 

the  next  week,  we  could  not  tell  if  a  single  cask 

of  the  butter  were  ours. 

929.  And  that  might  be  a  hardship  on  the 
wholesale  dealer  ? — A  very  serious  and  grave 
hardship. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

930.  Do  vou  give  a  warranty  as  a  wholesale 
dealer  ?^-  We  have  to  do  now,  since  the  proseciH 
tions  began  with  regard  to  Mamburg  butters  and 
the  alleged  excess  of  water  in  butter. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

931.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  question,  but  is  it 
not  a  common  thing  that  the  wholesale  dealer 
does  give  a  warranty,  though  he  is  not  sure 
whether  or  not  the  butter  can  be  guaranteed  ? — 
That  is  true;  I  do  it  myaell  1  believe  the 
butter  to  be  pure,  but  I  cannot  swear  tu  it.  I 
cannot  trade  otherwise. 

F  4  932.   You 
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Mr.  IVhiteUy. 

932.  You  said  that  there  were  60  margarine 
mamifactories  in  Holland,  1  believe?— Yes. 

933.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  34  ;  pro- 
bably you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ? — 1  did 
not  say  that  dogmatically  ;  I  said  that  I  thought 
there  was  that  number  in  the  country. 

934.  There  was  one  remark  you  made,  that  if 
you  prohibited  the  coloming  of  mixtures,  you 
would  miike  their  sale  impossible  ;  what  did  you 
mean  by  that  ? — I  said  that  if  you  prohibited  the 
colouring  of  margarine  you  would  practically 
prevent  the  sale  oi  mixtures. 

935.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  the  colour- 
ing of  margarine  generally  depend  upon  whether 
it  18  grass-fed  butter  or  stall-fed  butter  ?— There 
is  no  butter  in  that. 

936.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  butter 
matter  in  milk,  of  course  ?— About  5  per  cent. 

937.  Then  there  is  butter  in  it? — There  ought 
to  be  in  all  of  it ;  but  I  think  there  is  not  in 
some  of  it,  from  some  of  the  cases  reported  in  the 
papers. 

938.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  increase 
the  colour  of  margarine  or  mixtures,  could  you 
not,  by  practically  using  a  very  high  coloured 
butter  in  the  manufacture  of  it?  — But  5  per 
cent,  of  butter  incorporated  with  margarine  will 
practically  make  no  difference  in  the  colouring  of 
margarine ;  if  you  have  95  per  cent,  of  the  white 
article  and  5  per  cent,  of  pure  butter,  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  appreciably  raise  the  colour. 

939.  Not  if  you  8|>ecially  prepare  the  butter 
by  making  it  a  very  high  colour  before  vou  begin 
to  manufacture  the  margarine  ? — That  is  a 
mixture,  then,  in  that  case.  Then,  again,  I  may 
also  point  out  that  if  you  use  colouring  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine,  a  chemist  can 
detect  it;  you  cannot  detect  10  to  15,  or,  per- 
haps, 20  per  cent.,  of  margarine  in  butter,  but 
you  can  detect  the  normal  amount  of  colouring 
at  present  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
or  Dutrer. 

940.  You  have  not  taken  my  point ;  my  point 
is  that  if  you  add  to  margarine  a  specially  pre- 
pared highly- coloured  butter,  yc»u  get  the  result 
of  ordinary  coloured  butter  ? — It  all  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  butter  that  you  use ;  if 
you  only  use  the  quantitjr  that  is  picked  up  in 
the  churn  with  the  oil  which  would  be  uted  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine,  that  quantity  is  so 
infinitesimal  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  makes 
any  diflFerence  in  the  colour. 

941.  You  have  just  mentioned  an  owner  of 
70  shops,  who  informed  you  that  he  could  not 
sell  margarine  if  it  were  a  higher  price  than  6rf. 
a  lb.  ? — His  statement  to  me  was  that  he  could 
sell  as  much  mai^arine  as  any  ordinary  retail 
gi-ocer,  in  any  district  where  be  has  a  shop,  at 
6</.,  or  even  %d.,  a  lb. ;  but  that  if  he  puts  the 
price  up  to  \0d.,  owing  to  a  change  in  commercial 
value,  he  notices  a  shrinkage  when  the  public 
know  that  it  is  margarine ;  and  if  he  is  to  put 
up  the  price  to  1#.,  and  still  proclaims  to  the 
public  that  it  is  margarine,  his  trade  ceases ;  and 
yet  his  neighbours  can  sell  it  as  butter. 

942.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  demand  for  margarine  or  butter  mixtures 
at  the  price  of  from  ^d.  to  8A  a  lb.  ? — There  is, 
no  doubt  ;  that  is  what  the  public  will  take  as 
margarine. 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

943.  What  is  the  ordinary  percentage  of 
butter  and  margarine  in  mixtures  ? — If  you  pay 
80«.  for  margarine,  your  manufacturer  will  then 
put  in  20,  25,  30,  or  even  40  per  cent.  I  think 
myself,  speaking  in  a  general  wayy  that  there  is 
very  much  less  butter  in  the  mixtures  than  people 
think. 

944.  You  think  that  every  purchaser  should 
be  able  to  rocognise  margarine  directly  he  enters 
a  shop  ? — Yes. 

945.  But  do  not  you  think  that  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  recognise  butter  that  has  an  admixture 
of  some  25  per  cent  of  water  in  it  ? — He  cannot. 
One  is  a  natural  constituent  of  the  article,  and 
the  other  is  not ;  you  cannot  make  butter  with- 
out water. 

946.  You  can  make  it  with  various  degrees  of 
water  ?—  Yes. 

947.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  some 
margarine  sold  at  100*.  per  cwt.  ?— Yes. 

948.  That  would  be  lid.  a  pound?— Yes. 

949.  I  take  it  that  that  would  have  a  large 
admixture  of  butter  with  it  ? — It  is  supposed  to 
have. 

950.  Does  it  not  amount  to  this,  practically, 
as  it  was  put  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  that  it  is 
the  stringency  of  the  law  which  obliges  retailers 
to  8ell  mixtures  which  have  a  large  percentage 
of  butter  in  them  as  margarine,  that  forces  them 
to  overstep  the  law,  and  sell  it  as  butter? — My 
answer  is  that  there  are  50  towns  in  England 
where  a  single  sample  of  butter  was  not  taken 
for  analysis  in  1893,  and  the  populaticm  of  these 
towns  was,  in  some  of  them  60,000,  in  some 
80,000,  and  in  some  135,000.  Take  Sunderland, 
for  instance ;  not  a  single  sample  was  taken  in 
Sunderland,  with  130,000  population;  or  in 
Gateshead. 

951.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  tying 
up  of  retailers  so  tight  that  induces  them  to  seU 
these  good  butter  mixtures  as  butter,  instead  of 
selling  them  as  margarine? — No>  I  think  it  is 
the  plunder  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

952.  You  do  not  think  that  if  there  were  au 
intermediate  category,  as  su^ested  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  that  would  in  some  measure 
arrest  the  fraud  that  undoubtedly  does  take 
place  at  present? — I  think  as  corporation  au- 
thorities are  constituted  you  will  npver  get  the 
Act  even  fairly  well  administered ;  there  are  so 
many  influences  and  causes  arising  of  a  local 
character  that  will  always  have  a  paralysing 
effect  upon  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Act ;  that  is,  if  you  mean  seriously  to  grapple 
with  the  fraud,  and  to  prevent  it. 

953.  But  if  the  Act  is  sufficiently  administered, 
you  think  it  is  strong  enough  ? — Yes ;  but  you 
must  get  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  administer  it 

954.  It  is  only  because  it  is  not  efficiently 
administered  that  you  quarrel  with  it? — Yes, 
because  it  is  imperfectly  administered.  The 
law  has  hopelessly  broken  down  in  grappling 
with  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Frye. 

955.  Even  if  you  made  it  illegal  to  sell  mix- 
tures, would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  law  enforced  ? — Were  the  colour 
to  be  distinctly  proclaimed  in  connection  witli^ 
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Mr.  i^rjftf— continued. 

margarine,  mixtures  could  not  be  sold  as  thej 
are  bold  now. 

966.  Butter  is  coloured,  is  it  not  ? — At  times, 
for  a  short  time  in  the  year ;  but  not  for  more 
than  six  or  eight  weeks. 

957.  Would  you  prohibit  the  colouring  of 
butter?— No. 

958.  Why  not  ? — Because  it  has  always  been 
coloured,  and  it  does  not  facilitate  fraud. 

959.  Margarine  has  always  been  coloured,  has 
it  not? — I  remember  it  when  it  was  a  very 
extraordinary  colour;  but  that  has  all  been 
changed.  I  believe  that  if  you  passed  a  law 
to-morrow  that  butter  should  be  coloured  green 
you  would  have  the  margarine  makers  the  next 
week  turning  out  green  margarine,  so  closely 
will  they  follow  on  the  track  of  the  pure  article. 

960.  I  take  it  you  are  not  interested  in 
the  sale  of  margarine  ? — Not  much ;  I  sell 
margarine,  but  very  little. 

961.  Supposing  that  these  mixtures  were 
prohibited   from   being  sold,  do   you  think   it 


Mr.  Frye — continued. 

would  make  any  difference  to  the  consumption 
of  margarine  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  so  fkr 
as  the  fraudulent  sale  of  it  was  concerned.  It 
would  stop  that. 

962.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  importation  of  margarine  since 
1886  ? — I  believe  that  is  quite  true  as  mar- 
garine, but  it  is  coming  in  a  different  guise.  It 
is  coming  in  from  France,  as  we  know,  and  from 
Holland  and  Hamburg. 

963.  You  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence  about  Danish  butter ;  I  suppose  a  great 
amount  of  that  comes  in  in  the  winter  time,  does 
it  not  ? — It  comes  in  all  the  year  round  to  the 
north  of  England ;  but  there  is  a  slightly  larger 
quantity  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  probably  in 
summer  time  it  might  be  20  per  cent,  less  than 
in  winter. 

964.  And  that  which  comes  in  winter  time 
would  be  superior  in  quality  to  what  comes  all 
the  year  round? — We  get  very  choice  butter 
in  Lancashire  from  Denmark  all  the  year  round. 


Mr.  JosBPH  John  Thompson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

965.  Will  vou  tell  the  Committee  what  trade 
you  represent  r — I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Lonsdale  and  Thompson,  butter  merchants,  of 
Manchester.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  have  de- 
puted me  to  come  down  with  Mr.  Hickey  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Committee. 

966.  I  think  you  deal  in  margarine  ? — Yes. 

967.  Where  do  you  chiefly  get  your  mar- 
garine from  ? — Mostly  from  Holland. 

968.  Does  it  all  come  to  you  marked  as 
margarine  ? — All  distinctively  marked  **  mar- 
garine." 

969.  Do  you  consider  that  margarine  and 
mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter,  also  called 
margarine,  are  useful  articles  of  food? — I  do. 

970.  Are  they  wholesome  articles  of  food  ? — 
They  are  quite  wholesome. 

971.  And  nutritious  ? — Yes. 

972.  They  are  not  as  nutritious  as  butter,  I 
presume  ? — There  is  very  little  difference,  I 
think,  between  them  in  the  matter  of  nutrition. 

973.  Have  you  any  scientific  evidence  which 
you  can  give  us,  or  quote,  to  that  effect  ? — I 
have  not. 

974.  It  is  only  your  personal  opinion  ? — Only 
my  personal  opinion.  I  have  heard  it  many 
times.  There  is  very  little  difference,  I 
think. 

975.  And,  sold  under  the  name  of  margarine, 
under  the  Act  of  1887,  you  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate article  of  commerce  ? — I  do. 

976.  As  legitimate  as  butter  ? — Yes. 

977.  If  we  interfered  with  its  sale  you  think 
that  would  be  an  injurious  step? — 1  think  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  so. 

978.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?— I  think  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  find  it  a  useful 
article  of  food,  and  very  cheap. 

979.  You  think  that  such  action  would  take 
away  from  them,  in  fact,  a  cheap  article  of  food  ? 
—  xes. 
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980.  Does  not  the  sale  of  it  as  butter,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  and  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  butter,  really  defraud  the  working 
classes  of  the  more  nutritious  product?— I  do 
not  think  so.  The  working  classes  buy  it  for  its 
value  at  a  lower  price  than  butter. 

981.  But  in  this  country  now  there  is  butter 
coming  from  New  Zealand  that  can  be  put  upon 
the  market  at  a  very  low  price  ;  we  were  told 
by  a  witness  here  at  a  little  over  6d.  a  pound, 
xou  are  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

982.  If  that  is  so,  is  not  the  sale  of  margarine, 
at  the  price  it  is  usuall]^  sold  at,  putting  into 
competition  with  a  legitimate  article  an  imita- 
tion ? — Yes. 

983.  And  that  is  injurious  to  the  public,  is  it 
not  ? — No,  it  is  injurious  to  the  butter  makers, 
not  to  the  public. 

984.  But  it  is  injurious  to  the  public,  is  it  not, 
inasmuch  as,  instead  of  butter,  they  get  a  mix- 
ture of  butter  and  margarine? — It  would  he 
defrauding  the  public  if  the  mixtures  were  sold 
for  butter  when  they  are  margarine. 

985.  But  supposing  even  that  it  was  labelled 
margarine,  is  it  not  putting  in  competition  with  a 
proper  article,  such  as  butter,  of  the  kind  I  refer 
to,  an  article  which  is  not  so  good  for  the  pur- 
pose of  food  ? — If  it  is  an  article  equally  gooa  for 
the  price,  it  certainly  would  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  butter. 

986.  But  some  very  high-class  butters  are 
coming  here  from  New  Zealand  at  a  price  now, 
as  you  are  aware,  which  promises  to  compete 
with  these  margarine  mixtures  ? — And  they  are 
competing  wilh  them  very  seriously  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

987.  Under  those  circumstances,  supposing 
that  you  were  an  individual  buyer,  would  you 
not  prefer  a  pound  of  this  New  Zealand  butter 
to  a  pound  oi  margarine  mixture  ? — It  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  New  Zealand  butter.     If 
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some  of  that  gets  a  little  stale  it  is  not  so  good  as 
iht  margarine  mixiiire. 

988.  Supposing  it  is  fresh  and  good  ? — There 
is  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  that  is  really  fresh. 
lo  Lancashii^e  the  margarine  mixtures  will  sell 
in  preference  to  Australian  butter,  except  the 
very  finest,  and  tiiat  is  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frj/e, 

989.  And  it  is  higher  in  price  ? — Very  much 
higher  in  price. 

Chairman, 

990.  What  is  the  price  of  margarine  mixtures  ? 
—At  the  present  time  I  think  70*.  per  cwt. 
would  be  the  top  price.  A  very  fair  mixture  can 
be  retailed  now  at  8^.  a  pound. 

991.  A  pound  of  New  Zealand  butter  of  good 
quality,  not  suffering  from  rancidity,  would  be  of 
better  value  to  working  men  than  a  pound  of 
margarine  sold  at  the  same  price^  would  it  not? 
— But  you  cannot  find  it  to  sell  at  the  same 
price ;  it  is  sold  at  a  higher  price. 

992.  Assuming  that  it  was  sold  at  the  same 
price  ? — The  butter  iif ould  sell  in  preference  to 
the  margarine,  if  you  could  sell  fine  butter  at  the 
same  price.  The  Australian  butter  has  already 
very  much  interfered  with  the  sale  of  mix- 
tures. 

993.  It  would  be  better  value  as  a  nutritious 
article,  would  it  not  ? — I  cannot  say  so.  I  think 
the  margarine  mixtures  are  really  good  value 
compared  with  any  butter. 

994.  You  mean  a  mixture  that  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  butter? — Yes,  from  26  to  30  per 
cent,  peniaps. 

995.  But  you  would  not  for  a  moment  assert 
that  it  was  of  equally  nutritive  value  to  good 
butter,  would  you  ? — ^It  is  equal  in  value  to  any 
butter,  except  very  fine  butter.  Any  secondary 
butter  I  do  not  consider  any  better  than,  or  aa 
good  as,  a  high-class  mixture. 

996.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'  seeondary 
better  "  ? — Being  a  little  aj^ed,  perhaps,  or  badly 
made. 

997.  This  margarine  is  sold  largely  to  public 
institutioDtj  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

998.  And  sold  under  the  name  of  maigarine  ? 
— Yes,  always. 

999.  And  supplied  to  the  inmates  as  butter  ? — 
It  is.  I  have  forms  of  tender  here  from  those 
institutions. 

1000.  It  comes  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  of 
packages^  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1001 .  So  that  it  comes  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

1002.  That  is  to  say,  if  in  a  certain  district 
the  ordinary  shape  of  butter  packages  was  in  a 
particular  form  these  margarine  mixtures  would 
come  in  in  that  form ? — Wnatever  the  customers 
ask  for  we  provide  for  them. 

1003.  And  these  mixtures  have  now  been 
coming  in  for  many  years  in  those  packages,  and 
you  think  that  any  interference  with  those 
shapes  or  makes  of  margarine  compounds  would 
not  check  fraud  ? — I  do  not  see  how  the  shape  of 
a  package  would  check  the  fraud  in  any  way. 

1004.  You  do  not  think  that  if  butter,  for 
instance,  was  made  in  a  six-sided  shape  in  a 


Chairman — continued. 

particular  district,  the  preventing  of  margarine 
being  made  in  that  six-sided  shape  would  check 
iraud  ? — ^AU  the  fraud  that  there  is  is  cut  up  in 
very  small  quantities  over  the  counter ;  and  the 
retailer  can  sell  it  from  any  shape  of  package. 

1005.  But  supposing  that  butter  is  made  up  in 
little  pats  of  a  certain  shape  and  a  certain  stamp* 
with  a  cow  on  it,  or  sometoing  of  that  kiiid,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  you  should  make  marfi:arine  up 
in  those  pats,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  see  mmm  advan- 
tage in  that.  That  has  become  the  habit  in 
some  places,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  advantage 
to  anybody  in  it. 

1006.  Lxcept  to  the  seller,  possibly  ? — It  may 
be  in  some  cases  that  the  seller  may  realise  some 
advantage  possibly. 

1007.  But,  apart  from  all  these  things,  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  present  Act,  if  properly  en- 
forced, would  prevent  fraud '/ — Yea,  I  am  sure  it 
would.  Margarine  must  be  wram>ed  in  paper 
witii  the  word  upon  it,  and  ticketed  in  very  layge 
letters. 

1008.  Would  you  suggest  any  method  by 
which  the  Act  might  be  enforced  better  than  it 
is  ? — I  would  not  object  to  travelling  inspectors 
to  see  that  the  Act  was  carried  out,  and  that  the 
local  authorities  did  their  duty. 

1009.  And  you  would  have  these  travelling 
inspectors  in  preference  to  locaji  inspectors 
because  they  are  not  known,  I  suppose  ? — That 
would  be  one  reason;  and  they  would  be 
assistants  to  the  local  inspectors. 

1010.  They  would  cover  a  widp  area  and 
would  be  liable  to  come  down  at  any  moment  ? 
—Yes. 

1011.  And  you  think  that  those  travelling 
inspectors  could  take  samples  at  the  different 
ports? — Yes,  if  they  had  any  suspicion  that  any- 
thing was  coming  in  adulterated  they  could  taxe 
samples  there. 

1012.  And  do  you  think  that  that  would  b^  a 
good  deal  of  value  to  the  trade  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  adulterated  butter  coming  in  at  the 
moment.  Formerly  some  came  in  from  one  or 
two  countries,  but  I  think  they  are  all  afraid 
now,  and  I  do  not  think  they  send  any. 

1013.  They  are  afraid  to  send  over'  here  as 
butter  a  compound  that  contains  a  large  per- 
centage, say,  over  50  per  cent,  of  maijgarine,  you 
think  ? — I  do  not  think  they  send  it  with  any 
percentage  of  margarine  at  the  present  moment. 
Foreign  countries  are  taking  the  matter  up 
strongly  and  stopping  that  adidteration  in  their 
own  country. 

1014.  Do  you  think  that  the  butter  that  comes 
here  is  pure  butter  ? — I  do  now. 

1015.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  Brittany  butter  can  be  sent  from  Brittany 
here  and  sold  in  London  at  a  lower  price  than 
you  can  purchase  butter  in  Brittany  at? — I 
have  heard  that  stated. 

'  1016.  That  must  mean  some  adulteration, 
must  it  not  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  adulterated  butter,  in  spite  of  that 
statement,  sent  over  from  Brittany  at  the  present 
moment, 

1017.  You  think  that  all  the  prosecutions 
should  be  taken  under  the  Margarine  Act? 
-^Yes. 

1018.  An 
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1IOI8.  And  nbt  und^r  ike  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  ?— No. 

1019.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  notion  of 
Ucenang  dbalers'  in  margarine  ? -^I  do  not  eee 
that  thai  would  do  axij  g:ood  whaterer.  Every- 
one almost  BelU  margarine  now ;  aknost  erery 
retailer  sells  h. 

1020.  Would  it  not  warn  the  pnblic  that  a 
man  who  was.  prof  easing  to  sell  butter  was  also 
selling,  marffitrme  ? — I  think  the  publte  all  know 
it  noW;  and  the  inspectors  as  well ;  and  when 
'Aiej  were  licensed  the  public  would  know  no 
more. 

1021*  There  would  be  evidence  over  the  door 
and: in  scone  part  of  the  shop  that  they  were 
dealers  in  margarine,  would  there  not  ?— «I  dnnk 
inapectora  would  know  it  without  evidence  of 
that  kind. 

1022.  We  are  not  protecting  the  inspeetor; 
diey  protect  us.  We  want  to  protect'  the 
pubUc  2 — Oeirtainly. 

1023.  A  poor  woman  or  a  child  tbat  f^es  4o 
buy  butter  for  her  father's  supper  or  breakfa^ 
onght  to  know  the  shop  in  which  she  can  jget 
margarine  or  giet  butter^  onght  she  notF^^She 
can  get  margarine  and  butter  at  every  shop  'that 
af  poor  person  goes  to  now. 

>  lQfl4.  Yesy  they  can  ;  but  under  those  oircura- 
stenclte  they  would  be  warned  tbat  in  certain 
places  margarine  was  sold,  while  in  other  places 
there  would  be  no  such  warning  that  margarine 
was  aold  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
jkdvantage  at  all.  When  we  have  it  now  that 
every  one  sells  it,  licensing  it  would  not  make  it 
more  public 

1025.  But  it  would  certaiiily  be  more  public 
jf  th/s^e  was  a  bill  or  a  aignboa^.^tue^  over  :the 
door,  "Dealers  in  Margarine,"  would  it:nott? — 
We  should  not  know  it  any  more,  \i  we  already 
Jkn/Dw  it^  takiog  it, that  they  all^ell  it. 
;  ]^2§.  <Xbat  is  asf^^^ing  a^universal  knowledge, 
wiucn  voM  apQ  ^qfu^oely  justified  in  doing,  aire 
.yoij,  all  over  ijhe  country  ? — It  is  very  near  this 
tact. 

1027;.  Y9U  think  that  every  buttersselter  and 
grocer  sells  margarine  now  ? — Yes,  except  one 
or  two  very  high-class  grocers.  In  the  working- 
class  neighbounioods  every  grocer  sells  margarine 
as  well  as  butter. 

1098.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
any  advantage  to  warn  the  working  classes  that 
they  did  so  ?— No,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
it  whatever* 

iQ29.  You  are  importers  of  butter  from  various 
pparts,  I  think  ?-:- Yes. 

1030.  What  parts  do  you  import  from  chiefly? 
• — Vroi^  Denmark,  from  Sweden,  from  Holland, 
an4  from  Ireland. 

.1031.  Are  these  gutters  which  you  import 
made  in  factories  or  creameries  ? — They  are  aU 
creamery  butters. 

,  1032.  Do  j9i^  think  that  there  is  any  advantage 
in  having  creamery  butter  over  faotpry  butter? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  decided  advantage.  The 
butter,  after  the  grain  of  the  butter  is  broken^ 
after  it  is  once  made  and  the  grain  i^  broken, 
never  keeps ;  so  welL 

1033.  Then  factory  butter  doe&  not  ke^  as 
well  as  tcreapoery  butter;  is  that  so  ? — That  is 
o^  experience. 
'  0.73. 
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1034b'vlsjil;  not  of  moiie  uniform  quality  than 
creamery  butter?**— Yes ;  when  you  blend  it 
together  in  large  quantities  from  various  farms 
you  get  a  uniform  quality. 

103«5.  But  it  does  not  keep  so  well,  you  say  ? 
— It  does  not 

1036.  Therefore,  the  advantage  of  creamery 
butter  over  factory  butter  is  limited  to  the  power 
of  keeping? — Yea.  In  Lancashire  the  sale  of 
factory  batter  has  gone  out  to  a  large  extent. 

1037.  On  that  ground?--* On  tbat  ground 
mainly,  I  think. 

1038.  Is  there  any  other  ground  for  that,  do 
you  think  ?i^I  oannot  say  that  there  is  any  other 
reaaoaibr  it. 

1039.  .The  difference  between  the  twoaystems 
is  this,  is  it  not : .  that  the  ooreatoay.  butter  is  made 
from  milk  .obtained. from  farmeia,  by  the  sepa- 
uUing  proceas  ;i  and.  in  the-  oth^r  case  the  butters 
are  bonglitiifitet.beilig  ntauf  actuxed  At  the  indi- 
viduals' farms,  and  re-made  and  blended  at  the 
faotdiy  ?^That  is  so. 

1040*  What  is  the  price  ci  the  very  finest 
botter  at  the  pveaent  time  ?-*-The  very  finest 
Daakh  and  Swedish  butters  are  selliug  at  from 
98#.  to  100#.  '    : 

1041.  And  that  is  a. very  low  price,  is  it? — 
Yes. 

1042.  Why  is  the  price  so  low  ?— We  have 
had  eudi  lalge  ahipments  from  the  colonies,  of 
course,  anid  there  is  a  barge  make  from  all 
countries. 

1048«.  Then  !  the  *  ocHonial  shipments  have 
iowevedith^'^r^  considerably  ?-*^ie8, 1  should 
sayjSOi  )  ' 

1044»  Has  that  had  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
margarine  ? — It  has  lowered  the  price  of  mar- 
garine very  considerably,  too* 

1046.  1  on  think  that  all  the  butters  that  are 
now  being  imported  to  this  country  are  pare  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  any.  of  them  are  adulterated 
at  the  present  moment,  or  have  been  for  some 
time  past. 

1046.  Not  containing  more  than  10  or  15  per 
cent  of  margarine,  would  you  say  ?• — Containing 
none  whatever.  I  should  consider  thism  adul- 
terated if  they  cantained  any  maigarine. 

1047.  You  know  of  no  butter,  then,  coming 
into  this  country  that  is  adulterated  at  the 
present  time  ?^— I  do  not  know  any. 

1048.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat 
there  is  any  ?•— No,  none  whatever. 

1049.  Now,  the  invoice  that  you  send  out  with 
butter  you  would  regard  as  a  warranty  that  it  is 
genuine,  I  understand? — Yes.  We  are  often 
asked  now  by  retailers  to  give  a  written  war- 
ranty, "  This  is  genif ine  butter,"  and  to  sign  it. 
I  say  that  that  is  unnecessary.  If  we  invcnce 
butter  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  warranty  that  it 
is  butter. 

1050.  Without  any  warranty? — Yes. 

1051.  And  the  production  of  the  invoice  by 
the  seller  would  tnrow  upon  your  shoulders  a 
penalty  if  the  butter  were  not  piure?— Cer- 
tainly. 

1052.  Have  you  any  experience  of  watOT  in 
butter  1 — Not  a  very  large  experience ;  I  have 
bad  some  experience  in  it* 

1053.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  an 
excess  of  water  is  common  as  an  adultei^tion  ? — 
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In  certain  times  of  the  year  people  with  poor 
appliances  cannot  get  the  water  out* 

1054.  What  times  of  the  year  are  these? — 
Mostly  in  the  hot  weather.  I  refer  to  small 
f  armersy  and  that  sort  of  people. 

1055.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
those  people  to  fix  a  standard  of  water  which 
should  be  permissible  in  butter  ? — It  would  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  in  fact  they  oould 
not  send  their  butter  to  market  if  a  standard  was 
fixed,  I  am  afrsid. 

1056.  Would  not  it  have  the  effect  of  makins 
those  people  send  their  milk  to  creameries  instead 
of  making  it  into  butter  themselves? — There 
may  not  be  a  creamery  convenient  to  them. 

1057.  Therefore  they  mi|;ht  be  really  shut  out 
out  of  the  market  from  their  inability,  by  reason 
of  their  appliances  being  not  of  the  b^t  des- 
cription, to  get  the  butter  sufficiently  free  from 
water  to  niake  it  up  to  the  standard  ?-*-!  am 
afraid  that  would  be  so. 

1058.  You  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  lesser 
evil  of  the  two  to  have  no  standard  fixed  for 
water  ? — We  have  got  on  very  well  op  to  now 
without  a  standard,  and  the  quality  of  butter  has 
very  much  improved  of  late  years. 

1059.  You  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  these 
facilities  for  adulteration,  butter  is  of  a  better 
standard  of  purity  than  it  was  years  ago? — Yes ; 
the  purity  is  right  now,  and  I  think  the  quality 
of  the  butter  has  very  much  improved. 

1060.  Is  the  improved  quality  of  butter  due 
to  the  fact  that  better  imitations  of  butter  have 
stimulated  the  making  of  better  butter  for  the 
market  ? — In  part  it  is  due  to  that,  and  in  part 
to  the  improved  appliances,  separators,  and  new 
machinery  that  have  come  out  of  late  years. 
They  are  able  to  make  butter  now  in  large 
quantities,  where  formerly  each  farmer  made  his 
own.  and  it  was  not  ffood.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  quality  at  that  time. 

1061.  So  that  butter  is  more  uniform  now,  and 
also  of  higher  quality,  you  would  say  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1062.  And  you  think  that  the  competition  of 
butter  that  is  coming  in  from  the  colonies  is 
likely  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  butter  in  this 
country  ? — I  es. 

1063.  And  to  check  adulteration?— Yes;  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  adulteration  at  the 
moment. 

1064.  But  you  think  that  practically  without 
fresh  legislation  we  might  trust  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the   world  in  the 

E reduction   of  butter  for  the  English  market  to 
eep  the  public   supplied   with   a    fairly    good 
article  ? — Yes,  at  very  low  prices,  I  think. 

1066.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say,  or  any 
further  suggestions  to  make  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act? — Some 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  rroduoe  Section 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
adopted  by  the  Chamber,  which  Mr.  Hickey 
has  already  gone  through,  I  find. 

1066.  Do  you  agree  with  those  resolutions? 
— I  do. 

1067.  Do  vou  agree  with  his  suggestion  that 
the  analvst  should  be  paid  a  salary  instead  of  by 
fees  ?— Yes ;  I  think  that  would  be  fair. 

1068.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  lead  to  a 


CAasrmon— continued. 

comparatively  perfunctory  discharge  of  the 
duties? — I  have  no  strong  feeling  myself  on 
that  matter. 

1069.  If  a  man  was  receiving  a  fixed  salary, 
whether  he  made  500  analjrses  and  had  500  pro- 
secutions or  50,  do  you  think  it  might  possibly 
lead  to  fewer  prosecutions  occurring  ? — i  do  not 
know  that  the  analyst  would  have  much  to  do 
with  prosecutions.  I  think  he  would  have  to 
uialyse  what  the  inspector  brought;  what  the 
authorities  sent  him. 

1070.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  just  as 
good  a  result  then  as  by  paying  him  for  each 
analysis  in  addition  to  a  salary  ? — I  think  so. 

1071.  Now,  you  say  that  you  think  that  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  it  diould  be  recog- 
nised that  you  might  put  certain  quantities  of 
stearine,  say  5  per  cent.,  in  lard? — Thai;  was 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

1072.  Then  you  would  have  a  kmd  of  cloee 
season  for  lard,  and  another  season  in  which 
stearine  might  be  put  in  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  hot  weather  in  making  merchant- 
able lard  without  the  addition  of  a  little  stearine. 

1073.  And  that  is  not  an  injurious  addition  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

1074.  As  to  the  other  proposals  that  were 
submitted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act  by 
Mr.  Hickey,  the  previous  witness,  do  you  also 
agree  with  them? — I  do. 

1075.  And  you  have  nothing  further  to  say 
with  reference  to  those  for  yourself? — No, 
nothing. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1076.  The  honourable  Chairman  asked  you  as 
to  the  butter  being  superior  in  nutritious  qualities 
to  margarine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  assuming  the 
nutritive  values  of  the  fats  to  be  equal,  does  not 
margarine  contain  much  more  fat  and  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  fatty  matter  than  Irish 
butter,  for  example?— That  I  am  not  able  to 
say. 

1077.  But  let  me  put  it  this  way  :  does  not 
margarine  contain  much  less  water  than  butter  ? 
— les,  it  mostly  does. 

1078.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  margarine  with 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  water  ? — No. 

1079.  There  is  no  such  thing,  in  fact,  is  there, 
as  margarine  containing  what  we  have  heard  is 
the  common  percentage  of  water  in  butter ;  that 
is,  25  per  cent,  of  water  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

1080.  About  the  standards  of  water,  you  are 
against  the  fixation  of  standards  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  many  cases. 

1081.  What  are  your  ideas,  if  you  have  ever 
thought  of  the  subject,  of  the  possibility  of  fixing 
different  standards  of  water  for  different  standards 
of  butter  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible.  One 
kind  of  butter  runs  so  much  into  another.  What 
is  fresh  gets  a  little  more  salt,  and  what  is  salt  gets 
a  little  more  mild,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
maker ;  so  that  one  kind  runs  so  much  into 
another  that  we  could  never  make  a  distinction. 

1082.  I  will  just  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the 
reason  why  there  is  so  httle  water  in  margarine 
as  compared  with  butter ;  are  you  aware  of  the 
way  that  margarine  is  manufactured  ? — Yes. 

1083.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  cold  weather, 
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in  Older  to  make  the  margarine  soft  and  work 
thoroughly  well  so  as  to  get  the  water  out,  it  is 
the  practice  to  add  a  Tittle  oil;  and  in  hot 
weather,  in  order  to  keep  the  margarine  hard 
and  BO  as  to  enable  them  to  work  the  water  out, 
they  do  not  add  oil  ? — Yes. 

1084.  So  that  they  can  keep  it  at  a  uniform 
consistency  in  hot  weather  and  cold  ? — Yes. 

1085.  At  a  consistency  that  just  enables  them 
to  keep  the  water  out  ? — Yes ;  and  they  work  it 
at  different  temperatures,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere. 

1086.  About  colouring,  were  your  views  en- 
tirely expressed  by  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hickey  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  should  not  interfere 
with  the  matter  of  colouring.  1  think  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  working  classes  to  say  that 
they  must  take  their  margarine  white. 

1087.  In  the  same  wajr  as  you  would  be  sorry, 
I  suppose,  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  to  colour 
pore  butter? — I  think  we  should  have  liberty  to 
colour  each  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
people. 

108&  And  that  neither  should  haye  a  mono- 
poly ? — That  is  my  view. 

1089.  Upon  the  point  of  mixture,  what  is  your 
view  ;  do  you  i^ree  with  Mr.  Hickey  as  to  the 
advisability  of  ^rbiddin^  mixtures  ? — No,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be  prohibited. 
They  are  sold  as  margarine,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

1090.  Do  you  thiiik  that  it  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles,  for  instance,  upon 
which  the  mixture  ot  coffee  and  chicory  is  sold, 
as  it  may  be  sold,  as  a  mixture,  an  avowed 
mixture  ;  do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  applied  to  mixtures  of  butter 
and  margarine  if  tney  are  sold  as  avowed 
mixtures? — I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

1091.  I)o  you  think  that  that  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  present  law,  which  compels 
those  mixtures  to  be  sold  as  what  they  are  not, 
namely,  margarine  ? — I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  mixtore  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  as  a 
mixture. 

1092.  Are  your  views  shared  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Produce  Section  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Conmierce? — By  the  greater 
number. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

1093.  What  do  the  working  classes  usually  buy 
margarine  for  ? — To  use  in  place  of  butter. 

1094.  Do  they  use  it  for  cooking  purposes 
much  ?— It  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes 
as  well. 

1095.  Do  you  find  that  the  upper  classes  use 
it  for  that  purpose  as  well  ? — Yes,  they  use  a 
large  quantity  for  cooking  purposes. 

1096.  And  not  for  table  purposes  ? — No,  the 
better  class  of  people  would  not  use  it  for  table 
purposes. 

1097.  Would  you  be  inclined,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  action  on  the  part  of  sellers,  to 
alter  the  shape  of  the  packages,  so  as  not  to  make 
them  similar  to  the  packages  in  which  butter  is 
sold  ? — If  it  would  prevent  fraud  I  should  not 
object  to  that;  but  1  do  not  think  there  is  fraud 
in  any  way. 

1098.  Do  not  you  think  the  margarine  seller 
0.73. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued, 
very  often,  if  he  makes  up  his  pats  of  margarine 
the  same  as  butter,  may  deceive  his  customers  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  quite  possible. 

1099.  But  has  any  instance  ever  come  under 
your  observation  of  that  sort?— No,  I  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind.  Ke- 
tailers  know  more  about  that 

1 100.  You  oUect,  I  gathered,  to  imprisonment 
as  a  penalty  ? — i  es,  I  do  object  to  it :  I  think  it 
would  be  a  hardship  in  many  cases.  People 
with  a  large  number  of  shops  and  with  managers 
and  servants  would  be  liable  to  get  into  trouble 
without  having  done  anything  wrong  themselves. 

1101.  And  you  think  that  the  penalties  en- 
forced under  the  Margarine  Act  and  travelling 
inspectors  would  be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
fraudulent  dealings? — Yea,  I  think  so.  The 
penalties  are  severe  now,  but  they  are  enforced. 

1102.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  packages,  whether  there  ought  to  be 
wooden  packages  in  which  the  margarine  is  sold 
wholesale  or  baskets?— I  think  that  the  different 
districts  should  have  the  packages  they  would 
like :  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 

1103.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question  :  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  price  of  butter  will  fur- 
ther be  lowered  owing  to  the  lar^e  importations 
from  the  Colonies  ? — I  am  afraid  they  will,  if 
they  send  us  as  much  as  they  promise. 

1104.  At  all  events,  there  are  indications  that 
way  ? — Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Lambert 

1105.  You  said  that  th^  penalties  are  severe 
now  for  selling  margarine  as  butter  ? — Yes ;  it 
runs  up  to  100/.  for  the  third  offence. 

1 106.  But  do  those  penalties  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  men  who  do  a  large  business  ;  would  not  the 

Erofits,  if  margarine  were  mixed  or  were  sold  as 
utter,  soon  counteract  the  penalties  ? — It  is  only 
the  very  small  people  that  sell  any  margarine  for 
butter  at  the  present  time,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  penalty.  The  large  people  do 
not  sell  any  margaiine  for  butter  at  the  present 
moment,  to  my  Knowledge.  The  large  dealers 
that  could  afford  to  pay  the  penalty  could  not 
afford  to  be  advertised  by  way  of  prosecution. 

1107.  Why,  then,  do  you  object  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  place  of  a  money  penalty  ? — I  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  practicable.  I  say  that  if  a 
man  has  30  or  40  shops,  and  employs  a  manager 
in  each,  and  perhaps  the  manager  employs 
several  assistants,  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  tLe 
owner  of  those  shops  if,  for  any  laxity  or  wrong 
doing  of  his  assistants,  he  had  to  go  to  gaol. 

1108.  But  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  now  ? — Yes, 
but  that  is  not  quite  as  serious  as  having  to  go 
to  gaol. 

1109.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  if  an  employer 
had  a  manager  who  allowed  him  to  get  fined 
once,  he  would  take  steps  to  get  rid  ot  him  ? — 
Yes ;  but  he  might  get  another  that  was  no 
better. 

1110.  Have  you  sucli  a  poor  opinion  of  all  the 
managers  that  you  think  they  would  all  get  their 
employers  into  trouble  ? — No,  but  I  think  it  quite 
possible. 

nil.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
three  in  succession  who  would  ao  so? — In  the 
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course  of  years,  with  30  or  40  shops,  I  think  it  is 
<^uite  possible  that  a  man  might  be  fined  three 
times.  A  man  is  under  notice  sometimes,  and 
he  might  do  it  for  spite. 

1112.  Do  yon  tnink  that  such  cases  would 
ocQur ;  I  mean  tliat  a  man  would  be  fined  three 
times  on  account  of  his  manager's  fraudulent 
dealing  ?—Ye^ ;  and  again,  I  think  the  magis- 
trates would  require  such  convincing  proof  before 
they  send  a  man  to  prison  that  it  would  be  really 
a  dead  letter, 

1113.  Thei^  of  course,  that  would  mitigate 
your  objection  to  imprisonment,  because  they 
would  require  convincing  proof  ? — I  think  they 
would  require  so  much  that  if  that  were  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Act,  it  would  remain  a  dead 
letter. 

1114.  "Would  it  mitigate  your  objection  to  it, 
that  they  would  require  convincing  proof? — I 
have  really  no  objection  to  it,  except  from  its 
impracticability. 

1115.  Tt  is  practicable  to  send  a  man  to  gaol  if 
he  breaks  the  law,  is  it  not  ? — But  the  man  does 
not  break  the  law  who  owns  the  shop.  I  should 
say  that  if  any  man  ought  to  go  to  gaol  it  is  the 
assistant. 

1116.  You  imagine  that  a  good  many  assistimts 
do  do  these  acts,  and  the  employers  might  even 
have  to  go  to  gaol  for  the  third  offence,  for  the 
acts  of  the  assistants  ?— Quite  possible. 

1117.  That  would  rather  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  margarine  sold  as  butter, 
would  it  not? — I  do  not  tnink  there  is  much 
now.  I  think  it  is  only  very  small  dealers 
indeed  who  do  anything  of  that  Rind  now. 

1118.  You  saia  just  now,  in  answer  to  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  that  your  views  about  the 
colouring  of  margarine  were  shared  by  the  larger 
number  of  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Our 
Produce  Section,  yes. 

1119.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  given 
here  this  morning  by  Mr.  Hickey  as  to  that? — 
I  think  he  said  there  was  one-haif  either  way  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  15  in  favour 
of  colouring,  and  9  against  it,  in  the  members  of 
the  Produce  Section  of  the  Chamber. 

1120.  Margarine,  I  presume,  is  often  coloured 
to  imttate  butter?  —  It  is  always  coloured  to 
imitate  butter. 

1121.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  fair  honest  trading  on  the  part  of 
butter  makers  or  butter  producers,  that  margarine 
should  not  be  coloured  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  coloured. 

1122.  You  never  knew,  I  presume,  the  butter 
to  be  coloured  to  imitate  margarine  ? — They  are 
the  same  colour. 

1123.  Are  they?— Yes. 

1124.  Then  why  is  margarine  coloured  to 
imitate  butter? — It  is  a  substitute  for  butter, 
and  the  demand  is  for  that  article  of  that  special 
colour  in  different  districts,  some  paler  and  some 
darker. 

1125.  But  you  said  a  minute  ago  that  mai^ 
garine  was  never  coloured  to  imitate  butter? — 
les,  it  is  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  the  nearer 
the  manufacturer  can  make  it  to  the  article  of 
butter,  perhaps  the  better  he  thinks  it  is ;  and  I 
daresay  the  public  appreciate  it  the  better. 


Mr.  Lambert'   ■continued. 

1 126.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  imtd  (I  will  aoi 
put  a  different  term  to  that)  upon  the  bottdr 
producer  that  he  should  have  to  oompele  with  an 
article  which  is  inferior,  aad  oohHU^  to  imitate 
his  butter? — Yes,  it  is  oompetitbn  with  it,  o^- 
tainly. 

1127.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  more  than  com- 
petition that  the  lowest  article  should*  be  in- 
terfered with  by  a  substitute  ?— I  «ay  that  the 
substitute  is  an  honest  article  alsov 

112S.  Yes,  when  sold  in  its  honest  colour?— I 
say  that  you  have  as  much  right  to  colour  mar- 
garine as  you  have  to  colour  butter. 

Mr.  Kilbride* 

1129.  When  sold  in  its  own  clothes?— Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

1130.  I  will  not  pursue  that  further.  You 
say  there  is  no  adulterated  foreign  butter  coming 
into  the  market  now  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

1131.  Have  you  ever  been  aware  of  any  ?— I 
believe  formerly  some  did  como  from: one  or  two 
countries. 

1131L  How  long  ago  is  that?— Within  the 
last  two  at  three  years;  perhi^  later;  I  canaot 
say. 

1133.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  stop.the 
importation  of  aoulterased  forei^  butter? — 
Very  severe  measures  haTe  been  tadsen  in  France 
to  stop  it. 

1134.  But  in  this  country  what  steps  have 
been  taken  ? — Some  steps  have  been  token  in 
London «  I  know  of  some  butter  seized  by  the 
London  merchants.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  precise 
particulars  of  it. 

1135.  I  will  not  press  yon  if  you  say  that  you 
have  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  any  adultera^ 
tion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  foreign  butter 
imported  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

1 136.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  from  98j. 
to  100*.  is  the  price  of  the  best  butter  now  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

1137.  What  has  been  the  highest  price  during 
the  last  five  or  10  years  ?-^Between  140«.  and 
150#. 

1138.  And  what  would  you  consider  the 
average  has  been  ? — About  120«.j  speaking  with- 
out any  figures ;  120<.  to  125^.  perhaps  would  be 
the  average  price  this  time  oi  year  for  some 
years  back. 

1139.  The  drop  at  the  present  time  is  from 
20#.  to  25s.  a  cwt.  on  the  average  price,  then  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  something  Eke  that. 

1140.  What  has  been  the  drop  on  medium 
qualities  of  butter  ? — They  are  also  low  in  pro- 
portion. 

1141.  Just  about  the  same? — Yes. 

Mr.  Whiteky. 

1142.  You  are  a  Lancashire  nmn,  I  take  it  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  lived  there  many  years. 

1143.  And  you  understand  the  Lancashire 
character  ? — Yes. 

1 144.  They  are  pretty  acute,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  have  that  character  and  that  reputation. 

1145.  And 
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Mr.  Jfhiteley — continued. 

1145.  And  ibey  know  perfectly  well  if  they 
go  into  a  shop  and  a^k  for  a  mixture  at  %d.  or 
8(f.  a  lb.,  that  even  if  the  retailer  calls  it  butter, 
it  cannot  be  batter,  not,  at  any  rate,  fresh 
English  butter? — WibU,  they  generally  know 
that  they  cannot  buy  it  at  such  a  low  price. 

1146.  They  are  aware  when  they  buy  mar- 
garine at  6c/.  a  lb.  that  it  is  not  fresh  English 
butter,  as  it  has  been  euggested  that  some  of 
thqm  think  they  buy? — They  know  tery  well 
what  they  are  buying. 

1147.  With  regard  to  the  price  of  New 
Zealand  butter,  is  there  any  New  Zealand  butter 
that  comes  into  the  country  at  6(/.  k  lb.  ? — Yes, 
I  think  some'  of  it  can  be  bought  at  6rf.  a  lb. 
now. 

1148.  That  would  be  a  very  low  quality, 
perhaps  ? — It  has  teen  lying  here  till  it  is  stale. 

1149.  And  you  think  that  margarine  at  6^  a 
lb.  is  better  than  that  butter  at  the  same  price? 
— The  New  Zealand  butter  is  almost  not  eatable 
at  M,  a  lb. 

1150.  The  honourable  Chairman  suggested 
that  there  should  be  licensed  dealers  in  mar- 
garine, atid  that  su6h  a  fact  should  be  notified 
on  the  shop  door.  I  suppose,  practically,  that 
everybody  can  see,  by  looking  in  the  shop 
window,  whether  they  deal  in  margarine? — 
Certainly, 

1151.  It  is  exposed  for  sale  there  ? — Yes. 

1152.  And  with  regard  to  the  penalties  not 
being  a  deterrent,  as  Mr.  Lambert  suggested,  I 
suppose  if  the  penalties  were  not  large  enough 
they  could  be  raised? — As  a  matter  of  fact^  the 
penalties  under  the  Act  have  not  been  inflicted 
up  to  now. 

1153.  The  maximum  penalties,  you  mean  to 
say  ?-*They  have  not  been  enforced 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1154.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  division  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  question  of 
colouring  was  15  in  favour  of  no  change,  and 
nine  prohibiting  colouring? — No,  the  provision 
merohanu^^  I  ^m  speaking  of. 

1155.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  a  particular 
section  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester ?:— No,  the  provision  merchants  in  that 
section*  There  are  some  gentlemen  on  that 
section  that  are  not  provision  merchants ;  brewers 
and  hop  merchants,  for  instance. 

U56.  Of  that  15,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  four  or 
five  were  agents,  pure  and  simple,  for  margarine 
houses  ? — I  think  that  would  be  correct. 

116|7.  How  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  voted 
and  composed  that  15  majority  were  not  in  the 
provision  trade  at  all ;  brewers,  I  think  you  said 
som^  of  them  were?  —  There  was  not  15 
majority. 

1158.  No,  it  was  15  aa  to  nine,  a  majority  of 
six ;  but  the  majority  was  15,  and  the  minority 
nine  ? — Yes.  That  was  not  exactly  the  voting  ; 
the  voting  was  different  to  that.  I  say  there 
were  15  in  favour  of  no  alteration,  15  of  the 
provision  merchants  belonging  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and  nine  were  in  favour 
of  an  alteration  of  the  colour^ 

1159.  But  did  I  c6rrectly  understand  you  to 
say  that  amongst  those  15  there  were  three  or 
four  gentlemen  who  are  not  provision  merchants 

0.78. 


Mr.  JTiZAriife— continued. 

at  all ;  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  tn 
reply  to  Mr.  Lambert  just  tow  P— We  had  16 
provision  merchants  th^re  who  voted  against  any 
alteration  whatever  in  the  colour,  and  nine  pro** 
vision  merchants  whb  wished  the  colour  to  be 
white. 

1160.  May  I  remind  you  that  in  reply  to  the 
question  put  by  Mr.  Lambert  you  stated  that 
the  nine  who  composed  the  minority  w^re 
gentlemen  altogether  interested  in  tll^e  Irish 
butter  trade  ?— Most  of  them. 

1161.  Therefore,  did  yoii  wish  the  Cbrnthittee 
to  infer  from  that,   that    because    those    nine 

fentlemen  were  altogether  iritereferted  in  the 
rish  butter  trade  they  were  agaiiJst  colouring, 
as  they  did  not  want  the  genuine  article  in  which 
they  dealt  to  be  unfairly  ihterfered  with  by 
allowing  margarine  to  be  coloured,  and  being 
coloured,  unfairly  competing'  with  their  genuine 
butter  ? — I  think  their  idea  w^  tkat  margarine, 
being  left  without  colour,  would  not  compete  so 
strongly  with  Irish  butter. 

1162.  Let  me  ask  if  thi^  was  the  case;  did 
the  15  vote  for  the  law  remaining  as  it  is,  that  is 
to  say,  did  the  15  vote  for  liberty  to  colour,  as 
they  may  do  under  the  existing  law  P-T-Yes.       ' 

1163*  And  the  nine  voted  against  that  propo- 
sition ?— The  nine  voted  against  tJhat  ^proposition, 
and  on  that  partidular  meeting  of  the  section 
they  got  a  majority  of  two  ;  they  made  up  l7 
with  the  addition  of  some  brewers,  hop  merchants, 
and  seed  merchants.     I  have  the  list  here. 

Mr.  Channinff* 

1164.  Will  you  clear  up  this  point :  vou  say 
15  and  nine  are  provision  merchants  only ;  but 
there  were  other  persons  present  in  the  room  and 
voting  ? — Yes. 

1166.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  total  num- 
ber voting  on  either. side? — The  total  number 
was  17  in  favour  of  margarine  being  soW 
uncoloured,  and  15  for  liberty  to  colour  as  at  this 
present  moment. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

1166.  So  that,  really,  when  you  sald^  in 
answer  to  my  question  just  now,  that  you  r©i»*e* 
sented  the  majority  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  it  seems  you  did  not  do  any  suoh 
thing.  There  were  17  against  you,  and  only  15 
for  you  ? — I  said  of  ihe  provision  merchants  j  it 
is  the  provision  merchants  I  speak  of. 

1167.  But  the  provision  merchants  do  not  con- 
stitute the  Man<5iester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
exclusively  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1168.  On  that  point,  then,  you  told  the  Com- 
mittee, in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Lambert^s, 
that  the  nine  were  Irish  butter  merchants  ? — I 
said  most  of  them  were. 

1169.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee 
what  was  the  composition  of  the  15 — was  there 
a  single  man  of  the  15  engaged  in  the  Irish 
butter  trade  ? — Yes. 

1170.  How  many  of  I  hem?— Some  of  theim 
are  largely  interested  in  it. 

1171.  How  many  of  the  15  are  eneaged  in 
the  Irish  butter  trade?-- Eight  of  the  very 
largest  members  ot  the  Iri»h  butter  trade. 

q\  U72.  How 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

1172.  How  many  of  the  15  were  engaged 
purely  and  simply  in  the  manufacture  ot  mar- 
garine ? — Four  represented  margarine  manufac- 
turers. 

1173.  Is  it  the  fact  that  any  gentleman  voted 
there  who  had  no  right  to  vote  ? — Not  on  that 
occasion. 

1174.  They  were  all  qualified  ?~ Yes,  I  think 
so,  on  this  occasion. 

1175.  Then  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
suggest  to  you  that  three  votes  were  given  on 
that  occasion  by  gentlemen  who  were  not  entitled 
to  vote  on  that  occasion  ? — No  gentlemen  voted 
on  the  occasion  I  am  referring  to  but  what  were 
entitled  to  vote. 

1176.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
opposed  to  fraud  in  busiaess? — Certainly. 

1177.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  so  long  as  yon 
permit  the  colouring  of  margarine  you  open  the 
door  to  fraud  by  enabling  people  who  wish  to 
deceive  the  public  and  who  wish  to  make  money 
to  put  on  the  market  a  spurious  article  that  is 
not  butter,  and  to  get  a  butter  price  for  it  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  they  do  get  butter  price  for  it. 
If  you  make  it  white  it  will  stop  the  sale  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  it. 

1178.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  you  leave  it  in  its 
natural  colour  it  will  stop  its  sale  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  ? — Certamly. 

1179.  I  think  you  stated,  in  reply  to  Sir  Mark 
Stewart,  that  margarine  was  largely  used  for 
cooking  purposes  ? — Yes. 

1180.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  margarine  is 
used  largely  for  cooking  purposes,  would  the  fact 
of  its  being  sold  in  its  natural  colour  deter 
people  from  ouying  margarine  for  cooking  pur- 
poses ? — No,  not  at  all. 

1181.  Therefore,  if  it  be  true  that  the  larger 
percentage  of  margarine  is  bought  for  cooking 
purposes,  the  fact  of  its  being  sold  in  its  natural 
colour  would  not  affect  the  sale  ? — I  did  not  say 
it  would  affect  its  sale  for  cooking  purposes.  If 
the  larger  percentage  were  used  for  cooking 
purposes,  it  would,  of  course,  not  affect  the  sale 
so  much. 

1182.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way  :  A  house- 
keeper who  wanted  to  buy  margarine  for  cooking 
purposes  would  not  be  deterred  from  buying  it, 
woiild  she,  whether  it  were  of  its  naturtJ  colour 
or  of  the  colour  of  butter  ? — I  should  think  not. 

1 1 83.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  proportion  of 
margarine  for  cooking  purposes  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  affect  the  sale  of  it  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

1184.  Colouring  only  can  affect  the  pale  of 
that  proportion  which  is  not  used  for  cooking 
purposes,  but  for  butter? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1185.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  colouring  of 
margarine,  as  I  said  before,  leads  to  fraud ; 
does  it  not  open  the  door  to  fraud ;  does  it  not 
enable  the  dishonest  dealer  to  put  on  the  market 
a  substance  which  is  not  the  product  of  milk  fat, 
as  though  it  were  that  product,  and  to  get  a 
butter  price  for  it  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do  get 
a  butter  price  for  it.  I  think  there  is  very  little 
of  it  sold  for  butter  at  the  present  time  ;  not  in 
the  North  of  England  most  certainly. 

1186.  Is  there  not  a  mixture  of  margarine  and 
butter,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  mixture  is 
composed   of  animal  fat,  sold  as  butter?— I  do 


Mr.  JTtZbru/^— continued. 

not  think  that  much  is  sold  for  butter  in  the 
North  of  England  now.  I  think  people  have 
found  out  all  those  places  that  have  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  left  them  severely  alone. 

1187.  Are  you  in  favour  of  mixtures  or  against 
them  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the  mixture  should  be 
stopped ;  it  is  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  and  is 
sold  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  butter. 

1188.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  proposal  that 
where  mixtures  are  sold,  the  fact  should  be 
notified  to  the  public  by  some  such  notice  on  the 
door  as ''  Licensed  to  sell  margarine  '*  ? — I  have 
no  objection  to  such  a  license,  but  I  can  see  no 
good  that  it  will  do  when  everyone  sells  it. 

1189.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  as  to  a  practical  way  of  stopping  the 
fraud  that  is  universally  admitted  now  to  be 
taking  place,  either  with  the  sale  of  margarine  or 
with  the  sale  of  mixtures  ? — I  say  there  is  very 
little  fraud  going  on ;  and  if  the  Act  were 
carried  out,  I  think  it  would  stop  all  the  fraud. 

1190.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  were  opposed  to  imprisonment  no 
matter  how  many  offences  a  man  may  commit  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  rather  impracticable. 

1191.  Why? — I  see  the  difficulty  with  a  man 
who  has  a  larffe  number  of  shops.  A  man  does 
not  instruct  his  assistants  to  sell  margarine  as 
butter. 

Chairman. 

1192.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fifth  Sec- 
tion of  the  Margarine  Act,  by  which  if  a  man 
pleads  that  it  is  done  by  an  assistant  he  can 
escape  the  penalty,  and  the  assistant  will  be 
punished ;  the  words  are  these :  '^  If,  after  the 
commission  of  the  offence  has  been  proved,  the 
employer  proves  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  Court 
that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  said  other 
person  had  committed  the  offence  in  question 
without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance, 
the  said  other  person  shall  be  summarily  con- 
victed of  such  offence,  and  the  employer  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  penalty  "  ?  —Yes,  I  know  that 
clause. 

1193.  Then  that  would  escape  the  imprison- 
ment for  the  gentleman  with  70  shops,  it  would 
enable  him  to  avoid  it,  if  the  act  were  done  by 
assistants  without  his  knowledge,  as  you  say  ? — 
But  if  any  imprisonment  is  prescribed  I  think 
the  man  who  really  sells  the  article  should  be  the 
man  to  go  to  prison. 

1194.  fiut  the  man  who  adulterates  the  article 
would  in  that  case  go  to  prison  ? — Yes,  if  there 
was  any  adulterated  butter  coming  into  the 
country. 

1195.  Then  that  removes  that  particular 
objection  on  your  part  to  imprisonment^  does  it 
not? — I  have  no  particular  objection  to  imprison- 
ment if  it  is  a  practicable  thing ;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1 196.  Supposing  you  bought  a  large  quantity  of 
foreign  butter  on  a  warranty,  and  it  was  afterwards 
found,  when  it  was  retailed  by  another  gentle- 
man, that  it  contained  a  percentage  of 
margarine,  would  you  be  opposed  to  allowing  the 
gentleman  who  consigned  that  stuff  to  you  on 

warranty 
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wttrrantj  to  be  sent  to  prinoii  for  such  a  de- 
liberate frand  as  that  ? — ^I  should  have  no  objec* 
tion  whatever  if  he  went  to  prigoiL 

1197.  I  think  you  stated  in  reply  to  Sir 
Chaiies  Cameron  that  no  margarme  contains  as 
much  water  as  we  have  had  evidence  produced 
here  saying  that  butter  contains,  namely,  up  to 
25  per  cent,  of  water? — I  have  not  seen  any 
that  did  contain  anything  like  so  much. 

1198.  How  much  water  does  margarioe,  as  a 
matter  of  f act,  contain  ? — I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you, 

1199.  Do  vou  not  know  ?— No. 

1200.  And  not  knowing  how  much  water 
margarine  contains,  how  is  it  that  you  are  able 
to  answer  the  question  and  to  say  that  margarine 
contains  less  water  than  butter? — When  you 
speak  of  25  per  cent,  of  water,  if  it  was  a  very 
watery  article,  we  should  be  able  to  see  it  to  that 
extent. 

1201.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  much  water 
does  cheese  contain  ? — A  very  large  proportion. 

1202.  How  much  water  does  Cheddar  or 
Cheshire  contain  ? — A  large  proportion. 

1203.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
contains  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  water 
than  butter  does  ? — No,  1  know  it  does  contain  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  water. 

1204.  Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  that  when  you 
cut  cheese,  you  do  not  see  that  so  clearly  as  you 
say  you  could  detect  the  quantity  of  water  in 
margarine  by  sight  ? — Sight  and  taste. 

1205.  You  would  not  be  able  to  detect  the 
quantity  of  water  in  cheese  by  sight,  would 
you  ? — No. 

1206.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  what 
is  the  profit  made  per  hundredweight  by  a 
fraudulent  dealer  selling  margarine  as  butter 
and  getting  a  butter  price  for  it  ? — I  cannot  tell 
that 

1207.  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  mar- 
garine at  the  present  moment,  the  very  best 
article  put  on  the  market  ? — About  50s, 

1208.  What  is  the  highest  price  of  the  best 
butter  ? — About  double  tnat. 

1209.  Say  100*.  ?— Yes. 

1210.  Therefore  a  fraudulent  dealer  putting 
that  class  of  margarine  on  the  market  and  selling 
it  as  butter  would  make  505.  profit  ? — No.'  1 
think  that  anything  sold  fraudulently  would  be  a 
mixture,  and  it  would  cost  him  more  than  that. 

1211.  You  have  no  practical  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  Committee  as  to  how  the  fraud  can 
be  stopped,  as  to  how  the  law  might  be  made 
more  stringent  or  changed  so  as  to  make  it  more 
effective  in  the  suppression  of  fraud  ? — ^I  think 
the  present  law  might  be  carried  out  a  little  more 
stringently. 

1212.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  anv 
change  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  law  with 
that  object  ? — I  cannot  suggest  any  change. 

1213.  For  instance,  whether  public  bodies 
should  have  more  power  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent?— I  think  thev  have  full  powers  at  the 
present  time  under  the  present  Act. 

Mr.  Frye. 

1214.  In  regard  to  imprisonment,  are  not  a 
great  many   summonses   taken   out   for  selling 
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margarine  as  butter,  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  ? — A  great  number. 

1215.  The  majority,  may  I  say? — I  should 
think  so. 

1216.  Then  if  an  assistant  were  to  sell  mar- 
garine as  butter,  and  then  were  proceeded 
against  under  that  Act,  would  the  master  be  held 
responsible  ibr  the  assistant  ?  —I  should  think  the 
master  is  responnble  for  the  act  of  his  servant. 

Chairman. 

1217.  This  Section  5  of  the  Margarine  Aet 
would  not  operate  for  proseoutiona  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act? — No. 

Mr.  Ffye. 

1218.  You  represent  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commeroe  P — Yes. 

1219.  I  suppose  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
a  great  deal  by  that  body  ?— Yes. 

1220.  And  the  quennon  of  colouring  mar- 
garine?— Yes,  we  have  had  that  very  fully 
discussed. 

1221.  And  they  do  not  recommend  anything  ; 
they  have  sent  up  no  recommendation  about  it  ? 
— I  make  no  recommendations  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  that  point 

Mr.  Channing. 

1222.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  :  You  say  that 
the  fraud,  if  any,  must  be  committed,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  by  the  managers  of  shops ;  that  it  is 
not  generally  committed  by  tlie  retailers  them- 
selves ? — I  think  not. 

1223.  You  have  just  heard  the  5th  Section  of 
the  Margarine  Act  read.  Can  you  state  in  how 
many  cases  of  prosecution  by  the  local  authority 
those  shopmen  or  managers  of  shops  have  been 
found  guiltv,  and  the  responsibility  fastened  on 
them,  transferred  from  the  employer  to  them  ? — 
No,  1  cannot  tell  tyou  of  any  cases  of  that. 
There  have  been  cases,  I  believe. 

1224.  You  cannot  produce  any  case  here, 
though?— No,  T  cannot. 

1225.  You  do  not  think  fuch  things  are  fre- 
quent ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  they  are  frequent. 

1226.  But  there  have  been  a  great  many 
cases  of  prosecution,  and  successfnl  prosecution, 
of  the  actual  sellers,  have  there  not? — Yes. 

1227.  And  none  of  the  shopmen  then  have 
been  proved  guilty  ? — No. 

1228.  Now,   you  say   the   law   ought    to   be 
stringently  enforced,  as   I  understand   you?- 
Yes. 

1229.  You  did  not  make  any  very  decideci 
suggestion,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kilbride,  as  to  how 
that  was  to  be  done.  What  would  you  say  to 
the  suggestion  of  increasing  the  number  of  in- 
spectors, and  employing  men  who  were  not 
known  in  the  localities  as  inspectors  ? — I  should 
be  in  favour  of  employing  men  who  were  not 
known.  1  should  be  in  favour  of  travelling 
inspectors,  or  something  of  that  kind,  men  who 
were  not  known. 

1230.  The  only  one  of  the  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  that  you  seem 
to  object  to  very  much  is  that  prohibiting  the 
colouring;:  of  margarine.  That  you  strongly 
object  to,  but  the  others  you  do  not? — I  think 
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Mr.  Chonniny — continued. 

if  you  colour  margarine  you  would  destroy  the 
trade. 

1^31.  My  informatian  ia  that  the  larger  manu- 
facturers of  margariue  are  perfectly  willing  to 
put  it  on  the  market  as  margarine,  and  that  the 
objection  to  usmg  it  in  that  way,  and  the  desire 
to  have  it  in  the  form  of  mixture,  comes  entirely 
from  the  retailers;  is  that  so? — I  think  the 
mauufufiturers  wish  to  make  mixtures  quite  as 
much  as  the  retailers  wish  to  sell  them.  Manu- 
facturers are  quite  open  to  make  anything  that 
is  required  in  any  percentage. 

1232.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  put  the  mix- 
tures on  the  market  with  intent  to  commit  fraud? 
— Oh,  dear,  no. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1233.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  manufacturers 
are  more  in  favour  of  mixtures  than  of  selling 

Eure  margarine,  because  it  is  a  more  profitable 
usiness? — I  should  think  they  would  make 
more  profit  on  mixtures  than  on  ordinary  mar- 
garine. 

1234.  That  is  because  they  can  make  more 
profit  out  of  mixtures  than  out  of  the  genuine 
article  ;  therefore  that  is  why  the  manufacturers 
are  in  favour  of  mixtures,  because  it  is  more 
profitable,  nut  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
but  in  their  own  interests? — I  am  afraid  we  all 
look  after  our  own  interests  more  or  less. 

C/ioirman. 

1235.  I  will  just  ask  you  this,  to  have  it  clearly 
understood :   When  you  spoke  of  that  division  of 


Chairman — continued, 
opinion  in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  to  the  colouring  of  margarine,  you 
said  that  the  majority  voted  one  way  and  the 
minority  on  the  other  side.  Bui  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  as  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
authorised  you  lo  express  no  opinion  on  that 
point  ?— That  is  so. 

1236.  So  that  your  suggestion  as  to  the  action 
of  the  majority  was  not  borne  out  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?— No  ;  it  was  not 
carried. 

1237.  It  was  not  supported?— No ;  they  have 
not  adopted  it 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1238.  Are  you  aware,  on  this  question  of  im- 
prisonment, that  the  27th  Section  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  imposes  two  years'  im- 
prisonment for  forging  and  uttering;  a  false  war- 
ranty ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  think 
that' any  penalty  that  could  be  imposed  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  should  be  im- 
posed also  under  the  Margarine  Act. 

1239.  But  as  the  law  alreidy  provides  for  im- 
prisonment under  certain  conditions,  what  is  your 
objection  to  it  ? — I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  imprisonment  for  false  warranty,  or  for  delibe- 
rately shipping  an  adulterated  article. 

1240.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  favour  of 
imprisonment  for  fraud? — I  am  not  against  it, 
but  I  see  great  diflSculty  in  carrying  it  out  in  the 
case  of  shopkeepers. 
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Wednesday y  27th  March  1895. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTKR,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Hudson,  called  in:  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1241.  You  arc  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hudson  Brothers,  of  Ludgate-hill,  who  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  butter  deal- 
ing ?— Yes,  and  provisions  generally. 

1242.  Yon  have  been  in  that  trade  a  great 
number  of  years  ? — Yes,  50  years. 

1243.  You  have  to  take  steps,  have  you  not, 
to  secure  yourselves  against  frauds  in  the  articles 
that  you  sell? — We  have. 

1244.  What  steps  do  you  take  ? — We  compel 
the  shipper  to  give  us  a  guarantee  that  he  will 
ship  us  nothing  but  a  pure  article  ;  and  we  also 
have  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  every  invoice. 

1245.  And  that  you  specially  apply  to  butter  ? 
— To  butter  or  lard. 

1246.  Do  you  find  it  more  important  with 
regard  to  butter? — Undoubtedly. 

1247.  And  that  is  due  tx)  the  fact  that  a  great 
amount  of  margarine  is  in  the  market,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

1248.  Are  you  opposed  to  margarine  being 
sold  ? — Not  at  all.  if  it  is  sold  as  margarine. 

1249.  You  think  it  is  beneficial  that  it  should 
be  sold  ? — Undoubtedly,  to  the  poor ;  especially 
in  very  dear  times. 

1250.  Why  do  you  say  "  to  the  poor  "  ?— Be- 
cause it  is  within  their  means,  or  it  should  come 
within  their  means?. 

1251.  As  I  understand,  large  quantities  of 
butter  now  come  from  some  of  our  colonies  at  a 
very  low  price  ? — That  is  feo. 

1252.  Does  not  that  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  selling  margarine  ? — It  will  for  a  time. 

1253.  You  think  that  that  Ioav  price  will  not 
be  maintained  ?  —No,  not  altogether ;  I  think 
that  this  summer  we  are  likely  to  have  one  of 
the  cheapest  possible  seasons  that  we  have  had 
since  1851,  the  time  of  the  first  exhibition. 

1254.  And  that,  consequently,  while  the  cheap 
butter  comes  into  the  market  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine will  probably  be  less  ? — It  must  diminish 
very  much  ;  we  are  now  selling  a  good^  piire 
colonial  butter  at  8rf.  a  lb.,  which  is  an  honest, 
good  butter. 

0.73. 
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1255.  Is  that  New  Zealand  butter  ?— New 
Zealand  butter  and  Australian. 

1256.  Is  there  any  use  made  of  margarirc  for 
adulterating  this  butter  that  is  made  in  New 
Zealand? — Not  that  we  ai'e  aware  of;  we  have 
tested  all  the  shipments,  and  we  have  never 
found  the  slightest  notion  of  anythirg  that  is 
impure  being  used. 

1257.  Does  this  colonial  butter  coutam  much 
water? — No,  not  quite  so  much  as  the  Irish 
butter. 

1258.  And  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  sound 
pure  butter  ? — Yes,  thoroughly  good  butter. 

1259.  Does  it  keep  ? — les,  it  keeps  a  fair 
time. 

1 260.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fair  time  ? — 
Any  butter  that  has  been  frozen  will  not  keep 
quite  so  long  as  that  which  has  not. 

1261.  And  that  of  course  is  one  ofthediffi* 
culties  with  margarine? — With  the  Australian, 
if  it  gets  into  a  warm  kitchen,  it  will  never  make 
a  high-class  butter,  such  as  the  highest  Danish, 
Swedish,  or  Normandy ;  but  it  takes  the  place 
of  all  second  and  third-class  butter. 

1262.  And  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  low 
price,  do  you  think  it  will  tend  to  displace  mar- 

farine,  and  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  ? — 
'es ;  and  undoubtedly  it  also  lowers  the  price  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  butter. 

1263.  You  object,  then,  to  the  mixing  of  mar- 
garine and  butter? — Most  thoroughly;  I  think 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  fraud. 

1264.  And  you  think  it  does  harm  to  the 
dairy  producers  ? — Very  much,  both  in  our  own 
country,  and  abroad  too. 

1265.  What  harm  does  it  do  to  the  public? — 
It  does  not  do  much  harm  to  the  public,  except 
that  they  are  deceived  in  the  matter  ;  because 
it  is  sold  to  them  as  butter  in  99  cases  out  of 
100. 

1266.  Therefore  it  constitutes  a  fraud  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1267.  But  the  chief  injury  is  to  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers ? — Yes, 

H  2  1268.  They 
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C?^atr7Wfln— continued. 

1268.  Thev  are  injured  by  the  fact  that  it 
lowers  the  price  of  their  produce  ? — Yes. 

1269.  Being  sold  as  butter  when  it  is  really  a 
mixture  of  a  large  proportion  of  margarine  with 
butter,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  public,  ana  an  injury 
to  the  producers  of  the  pure  article  ? — Exactly. 
The  benefit  is  entirely  to  the  maker,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  vendor ;  they  are  the  two 
who  get  a  benefit  out  of  it,  not  the  public  ;  the 
public  have  to  pay  at  least  3rf.  a  pound  more  for 
that  article  than  they  have  any  right  to  do. 

1270.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  point  out 
to  us,  that  it  produces  a  very  large  profit  to  the 
man  who  manufactures  tliis  spurious  butter  ? — 
Yes. 

1271.  And  it  also  produces  a  very  large  profit 
to  the  man  who  retails  it  as  butter  ? — Yes. 

1272.  And  to  those  men,  therefore,  there  is  an 
incentive  to  keep  up  the  trade? — Yes. 

1273.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  is  suflRciently 
strong  as  a  deterrent  of  this  fraud? — No;  I 
think  if  the  law  had  been  made  stronger  in  the 
first  instance  we  should  not  have  had  this 
Committee  before  us. 

1274.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  any  eflPect  in 
deterring  fraud  ? — I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
fines  should  be  greater.  You  fine  a  man  for 
adulteration  of  beer,  25/.  or  50/.,  and  you  fine  a 
man  2/.  for  adulteration  of  butter  ;  it  is  not  con- 
sistent or  right.  If  you  were  to  make  the 
penalties  greater,  and  then,  on  the  third  convic- 
tion, I  should  say  it  ought  to  be  imprisonment ; 
that  would  sto))  it,  and  only  that. 

1275.  Imprisonment  is  a  very  serious  step  to 
take,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1276.  But  then  the  offence  is  serious,  in  your 
opinion  ? — Very  serious. 

1277.  And  therefore,  you  think,  calls  for  a 
correspondingly  serious  punishment? — Just  so. 
No  honest  tradesman  need  be  placed  in  that 
diflficulty ;  he  has  only  to  take  the  precautions 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  is 
perfectly  secure  ;  it  is  only  the  dishonest  man 
that  need  fear  to  get  imprisonment  if  he  chooses 
to  go  cm  committing  a  fraud. 

1278.  But  the  fraud  might  be  committed  by 
the  manufacturer,  without  the  knowledge  of  tlve 
retailer? — But  if  he  has  taken  the  proper  pre- 
cautions he  is  safe. 

1279.  Or  it  might  be  committed,  on  the  other 
baud,  might  it  not,  by  one  of  his  assistants  in  a 
branch  establishment,  without  his  knowledge  ? — 
If  my  idea  were  carried  out  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  that.  I  think  that  margarine  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  same  shop  as 
butter  ;  it  is  not  in  France. 

1280.  You  would  go  that  far? — I  would  go 
that  far. 

1281.  But  with  reference  to  imprisonment, 
imprisonment  has  been  urged  upon  u3  by  several 
witnesses  as  the  penalty  for  repeated  frauds,  say 
for  a  third  conviction.  Would  you  agree  with 
that  recommendation? — I  am  quite  with  them 
on  that. 

1282.  But  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  the  prosecution  might  lead  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Ac  principal  man,  when  the  offence  was 
committed  by  an  assistant? — I  do  not  tliiuk 
that, 


Chairman — continued. 

1283.  It  would  not,  under  the  Marearine 
Act  ?— No. 

1284.  But  the  other  law  would  require  amend- 
ment in  that  particular,  if  imprisonment  was 
made  the  penalty,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

1285.  You  think  that  the  fine  should  be  in- 
creased considerably,  and  that  there  should  be 
imprisonment,  say,  ibr  a  third  offence  ? — Yes. 

1286.  Now  margarine  is  sold  in  large  quanti- 
ties, I  understand,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  ? 
— Yes. 

1287.  Will  vou  name  any  special  districts  in 
which  it  is  solrf  in  large  quantities  ? — Particularly 
in  Scotland.  In  Glasgow  it  is  sold  in  large 
quantities  ;  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Canongate,  the 
whole  of  the  shops  are  full  of  it ;  and  in  Liver- 
pool and  in  many  of  the  northern  towns  it  is  the 
same. 

1288.  But  that  is  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  north  ? — Yes. 

1289.  Is  there  any  special  reasons  why  in 
Glasgow  there  should  be  a  larger  sale  of  mar- 
garine than  in  other  places? — The  Scotch  people 
always  like  to  get  good  value  for  their  money, 
and  they  do  in  good  margarine. 

1290.  They  buy  it  as  margarine  ? — Yes, 

1291.  And  you  do  not  hear  in  those  parts  of 
mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  being  sold  ?^ — 
No;  they  do  not  caie  to  pay  l^.  a  lb.  for  any- 
thing, if  they  can  get  a  good  article  for  6rf.  or 
8^.,  as  they  can  in  Scotland,  if  margarine  is  sold 
purely  for  what  it  is. 

1292.  Then  that  is  really  margarine  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  butter  in  it?— I  thould 
say  onlv  the  butter  that  comes  from  the  milk  in 
the  making  of  the  margarine.  No  butter  at  all, 
I  think,  is  put  into  it. 

1293.  That  is  the  small  percentage  to  which 
I  referred  ? — Yes. 

1294.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  a  wholesome,  or  at 
all  events  a  harmless,  article  of  food? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1295.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  sold 
by  provision  dealers  who  also  deal  in  butter  and 
other  provisions,  you  would  still  not  have  it 
retailed  in  the-  same  shop  or  jiremises  ^  butter  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  that.  There  would  be  r.o 
fear  then  uf  a  man  being  imprisoned  through  the 
carelessness  of  his  assistant. 

1296.  Is  that  your  chief  reason  for  that  recom- 
mendation ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

1297.  Can  you  give  me  the  others? — There 
is  no  fear  then  of  deception ;  but  if  packages  of 
margarine,  especially  Avhere  they  are  in  the 
shape  of  an  ordinary  package  of  butter  (which 
they  are  fond  of  making  it  in),  are  next  to 
packages  of  pure  butter,  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  assistant, 
just  possible  ;  but  not  if  the  Act  of  Parliament 
were  carried  out,  and  he  got  a  ticket  Avith  the 
word  in  large  letters  "  margarine "  stuck  on  it. 
But  that  is  thrown  on  one  side,  and  the  assistant 
might  j)ossibly  take  from  the  margarine  cask 
and  give  it  for  pure  butter.  That  could  not 
occur  if  margarine  and  butter  were  not  allowed 
to  be  sold  in  the  same  shop. 

1298.  Would  not  it  interfere  a  great  deal  with 
the  trade,  if  you  had  to  have  separate  establish- 
ments for  the  sale  of  margarine  ? — I   think  you 
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would  find  great  opposition  to  it  in  the  trade  on 
the  part  of  those  who  sell  margarine  and  butter, 

1299.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  tend  to 
raise  the  price  of  margarine  to  the  public? — L 
think  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  sale  of  it. 

1300.  So  that  in  the  interests  of  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers the  sale  of  margarine  in  special  establish- 
ments  which  are  linnted  to  the  sale  of  margarine, 
and  not  allowed  to  sell  butter,  would  be  an  ad- 
Tantage  ?— Undoubtedly  ;  I  believe  tl'at  many  a 
woman  would  not  go  into  a  shop  where  there  was 
only  margarine  sold  ;  she  would  not  like  to  be 
Been  coming  out  of  it. 

1301.  Then  the  tendency  of  that  would  be, 
would  it  not,  to  raise  the  price,  probably  all 
round  ? — It  would  raise  the  price  of  butter. 

1302.  And  probably  of  margarine  also? — No, 
I  think  not :  if  you  lessen  the  sale  of  an  article 
you  generally  deprecate  the  price  of  it. 

1303.  And  you  think  that  establishments  for 
margarine  wouW  still  l»e  maintained,  and  the  sale 
would  go  on? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it 
would  be  lessened. 

1304.  Would  it  not  then  meet  your  views  if 
margarine  were  compelled  to  be  kept  in  certain 
shaped  cases  ? — That  would  be  far  better  than 
the  present  state  of  things. 

1805.  Would  liot  that  meet  the  difficulty 
without  separate  establishments? — Scarcely,  not 
from  my  point  of  view ;  but  I  think,  certainly, 
that  margarine  should  be  sent  in  wooden  cases. 

1306.  Well  stamped  ? — And  well  stamped,  in- 
delibly stamped. 

1307.  Would  not  that  prevent  the  fraudulent 
or  accidental  sale  of  it  for  butter  ? — Not  alto- 
gether. 

1308.  You  still  think  that  a  separate  esta- 
blishment is  necessary  to  attain  what  you  want  ? 
— Ye^. 

1309.  Which  would  really  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  sale  of  margarine  and  an  advantage 
to  the  dairy  producer  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view  of 
the  matter. 

1310.  But  you  would  licence  in  any  case  all 
people  wishing  to  sell  margarine  ?— Yes,  at  a 
small  cost. 

1311.  And  you  would  have  the  fact  that  they 
were  licensed  notified  upon  the  bnilding,  I  sup- 

Kse  ? — Over  the  doorway,  and  not  in  too  small 
iters. 

1312.  But  that  would  not  be  sufficient  alone, 
you  think  ? — No. 

1313.  Now  as  to  the  colour  of  margarine, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ?■ — I  think  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  be  coloured.  You  allow 
butter  to  be  coloured  and  you  allow  ehee?»e  to  be 
coloured ;  therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
manufacturers  of  margarine  if  it  were  not  allowed 
to  be  coloured.  Ifyoudidnot  colour  it  nt  all 
it  would  prol;ably  be  as  white  as  this  paper ; 
which  would  be  objectionable ;  and  it  you 
coloured  it  a  nasty  colour  people  would  not 
touch  it  at  all  ;  you  would  simply  murder  the 
trade. 

1314.  That  is  to  say,  that  colouring  it  green 
or  red  would  be  fatal  to  the  trade  ? — Undoubtedly 
fatal. 

1315.  Then  on  the  other  hand  if  the  precau- 
tions that  you  suggest  of  taking  out  a  licence 
in   the   first  pJace  and   separate  establis^hments 
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were  adopted,  there  might  be  free  power  giveh 
to  the  manufacturers  of  mai^arine  to  colouir 
margarine  in  any  form  they  Hec? — ^Yes. 

1316.  But  if  those  precautions  are  not  taken, 
would  you  still  allow  theiu  to  colour  margarine 
in  imitation  of  butter  ? — Yes.  '    ' 

1317.  Then  with  regard  to  the  saiilplea  th<it 
are  taken,  you  would  have  samples  taken  inot 
only  from  shops,  but  also  from  carts,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes,  and  from  a  boy  carrying  it  in  a 
basket.  '  ^ 

1318.  During  delivery  ? — During  delivery. ' 

1319.  So  that,  while  the  article  waein  transit 
from  ihe  retailer  tb  the  house  of  the  euBtonner^ 
the  inspector  should  have  power  to  seize  it? — 
To  take  a  pound  of  it. 

1320.  And  examine  it  ? — Yes. 

1321.  Why  do  you  suggest  this  someWhftt 
harassing  interference  with  the  delivery  •  of 
goods  ? — The  reason  is  this :  we  all  know  that 
there  are  many  shopkeepers  who  have  biitter 
machines,  and  keep  those  machines  down  in  their 
cellars,  and  make  up  a  very  good  article,  a  mix- 
ture which  costs  them,  perhaps,  7rf.  or  Sd.  a  lb., 
and  that  is  delivered  to  their  customerik  at  1#. ; 
but  it  is  never  sold  over  the  counter.  If  you 
went  in  and  asked  for  a  pound  of  margarine  or 
mixture,  they  would  say  at  once,  we  do  not  sell 
it ;  but  they  make  it  up  ;  and  if  they  buy  niar^ 
garine,  what  do  they  do  with  it  if  they  tell  you 
they  do  not  sell  it. 

1322.  Then,  have  cases  of  that  kind  come 
under  your  notice  ? — Not  absolutely  under  my 
notice,  but  I  know  that  thfe  machines  have  l>een 
sold  to  certain  people ;  I  cahnot  say  that  they 
have  come  under  my  own  notice  further  than 
that;  and  I  know  they  buy  margarine. 

1323.  Tho^e  are  the  two  points  ?—Y'esv 

1324.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  making  those 
machines  illegal  ? — Y'es  ;  but  there  would  be  no 
need  for  that  if  you  prohibited  mixing. 

1325.  But  if  you  licence  a  man  there  would 
be  no  need  to  do  away  with  the  machine,  would 
there  ? — No ;  but  if  you  do  away  with  noixing 
altogether  you  do  not  want  to  do  away  with  the 
machines ;  they  are  done  away  with. 

132G.  And  you  would  prohibit  mixing  ?^^ 
Yes. 

1327.  Under  penaitjr  ?— Yes. 

1328.  You  would  m  fact  prohibit  it  by  the 
strongest  penalties  ?— Yes,  I  would  make  it 
illegal. 

1329.  ^o  that  on  the  fmfe  ha*d'.  your  remedy 
for  the  position  of  affairs  us' -'thd  4hsoiut^' pro* 
hibiiion  of  mixing  ?— Yesi. '-  ■  <       ij  :  !   - 

1330.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  sale  'of 
margarine  in  separ»te  establtehttients  by  Ucfehce  ? 
— Yes.  ■  •  . ' : ' 

1331.  And  then  you  think  that  the  Customs 
ought  to  interfere  more  than  they  do  at  the 
port  of  entry  ? — Yes,  I  think  if  they  had  done 
that  in  times  gone  by  we  should  not  have  had 
so  much  of  the  spurious  article  upon  our  market; 
they  ought  to  take  samples  now  and  again. 

1332.  You  would  have  them  take  a  sample 
and  put  the  whole  consignment  into  bond,  would 
you  ? — I  suppose  it  could  be  done  in  some  other 
way  ;  I  noticed  the  remark  that  Mr.  Lotell 
made  with  respect  to  the  matter,  which  I 
thought  was  very  much   to   the  point,  namely, 
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that  some  bond  could  be  given  for  the  whole 
consignment,  so  that  it  could  be  sold,  and  if  it 
was  found  to  be  impure  the  next  shipment 
should  be  stopped  at  once. 

1333.  And  you  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
margarine  and  butter  mixed  together  comes 
over  to  this  country  in  that  way  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

1334.  Then  even  if  it  came  in  that  way,  you 
would  have  it  packed  in  a  particular  way  ? — 
Yes,  in  a  wooden  package  of  some  shape  or 
other. 

1335.  And  well  branded,  so  that  the  brand 
oould  not  come  off? — Yes,  in  large  letters. 

1336.  It  comes  now  in  packages  resembling 
butter,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  all  kinds  of  pack- 
ages, crocks,  and  small  round  baskets  to  imitate 
butter. 

1337.  And  the  labels  are  put  on  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  be  easily  torn  off? — Yes. 

1338.  And  of  course  when  the  packages  are 
mixed  you  cannot  tell  which  is  margarine  and 
which  is  butter  ? — No. 

1339.  Do  certain  mixtures  contain  a  small 
percentage  of  margarine  which  you  cannot  detect 
ty  analysis,  or  which  is  very  diflicult  to  detect  ? — 
It  is  difficult,  but  not  so  difficult  as  is  made  out, 
especially  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  evidence 
here  last  week,  Mr.  Slater,  of  Rennes,  who  «aid 
it  was  impossible  to  detect  less  than  10  to  15  per 
cent.  We  have  made  up  parcels  of  butter  with 
5  and  6  per  cent,  of  margarine,  and  sent  them  to 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  and  he  has  discovered  it.  He 
had  no  idea  how  we  had  made  them  up,  or  what 
percentage  of  margarine  we  had  put  in  ;  but  we 
did  it  just  for  a  test^  and  in  every  case  he 
detected  5  and  6  per  cent, 

1340.  Of  margarine  ? — -Yes,  of  margarine.  I 
aay  that  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  evidence 
which  was  urged  before  the  Committee  the  other 
day. 

1341.  Do  you  think  that  an  expert  witness 
coming  here  to  give  evidence  like  Mr.  Hehner 
would  be  able  to  assure  us  that  5  per  cent,  of 
marffariue  can  be  detected  ? — No  doubt,  and  he 
coula  give  reliable  information  upon  the  water 
question. 

1342.  You,  therefore,  would  stop  all  mixing? — 
Yes. 

1343.  Injustice  to  the  producer? — Yes. 

1344.  On  behalf  of  the  dairy  producer  you 
would  stop  all  mixing  ? — Yes. 

1345.  But  you  would  let  margarine  be  sold  on 
its  own  merits  ? — It  is  quite  good  enough  to  be 
sold  on  its  own  merits  if  it  is  made  of  good 
fat. 

1346.  And  you  would  make  the  mixing  of 
margarine  with  butter  a  penal  offence  ? — Yes. 

1347.  And  subject  the  person,  after  the  second 
or  third  conviction,  to  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

1348.  And  you  think  that  in  that  way  you 
would  &top  the  fraud,  in  spite  of  the  t:reat  profits 
that  can  be  made  out  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  yt)U 
would. 

1349.  But  you  do  not  think  a  money  fine 
suflficient  for  that  purpose  ?—  No. 

1350.  You  want  imprisonment  to  prevent  their 
being  tempted  ? — It  would  so  frighten  them  that 
you  would  have  no  more  fraud. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

1351.  You  remarked  that  my  constituents  in 
Glasgow  liked  good  value  for  their  money,  and 
therefore  they  bought  a  good  deal  of  margarine  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  lower  quarters  in 
the  northern  counties,  where  the  poor  people 
live. 

1352.  That  is  so  ;  but  the  population  of  Glajs* 
gow  is  to  a  large  extent  a  poor  class  population  ? 
— No  doubt. 

1353.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  (that  I  should  be  bound  to  resent  for 
them)  if  you  were  to  institute  a  series  of  changes, 
the  obiect  of  which  is  to  prevent  them  buying 
what  they  like,  and  what  tney  consider  of  value  ? 
— If  they  do  not  mind  being  imposed  upon. 

1354.  But  you  told  us  they  were  not  imposed 
upon  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  are  in  Scotland  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  in  England,  especially 
in  London. 

1355.  I  think  vou  told  us  they  were  not  im- 
posed upon  at  all  m  Glasgow  ? — I  could  not  have 
said  "  not  at  all." 

1356.  You  said  they  liked  good  value  for 
their  money  ? — Yes. 

1357.  And  that  they  bought  the  margarine  as 
margarine  ? — Yes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I 
have  no  doubt  they  do,  from  what  I  have  seen. 

1358.  You  have  got  the  same  danger  of 
mixtures  being  sold  ibr  the  genuine  article  in 
the  case  of  coffee  and  chicory  that  you  have  in 
the  case  of  margarine  and  butter,  have  you  not  ? 
— No.  If  you  buy  a  pound  of  coffee,  although 
it  may  be  called  French  coffee,  you  can  see  it 
unmistakably  on  the  package  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  coffee  and  chicory. 

1359.  That  is  precisely  so  according  to  the 
law  ;  and  if  you  buy  a  package  of  margarine 
you  see  on  that  package  that  it  is  a  package  of 
margarine,  according  to  the  law  ?— Yes,  but  in 
most  cases  you  do  not  get  that  here  in  England ; 
it  is  given  over  to  you  as  butter. 

1360.  Some  people  say  that  a  good  deal  of 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  given  over  to 
the  public  as  coffee,  do  they  not  ? — I  have  never 
seen  it  myself  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  ;  I 
have  always  seen  the  package  marked,  '*  This  is 
a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory." 

1361.  Did  you  ever  buy  coffee  and  know  that 
it  was  not  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  ?-^-I 
never  did ;  I  have  never  bought  coffee  myself. 

1362.  What  I  want  you  to  explain  is  why  you 
should  propose  that  margarine  should  be  sold 
in  separate  shops  from  butter,  and  had  the 
mixing  of  margarine  and  butter  (which  some 
people  like)  should  be  made  penal,  when  you 
allow  the  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and 
when  you  allow  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee 
and  pure  coffee  to  be  sold  from  the  same 
counter  ? — Merely  because  1  want  to  do  away 
with  the  fraud,  and  I  believe  that  would  help  it 
very  much. 

1363.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to 
coffee  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  il  coffee  was 
sold  separately  from  coffee  and  chicory. 

1364.  in  separate  shops  ? — No ;  it  is  a 
different  article.  You  can  see  the  difference  in 
the  two  things. 

1365.  But  do  you  think  that  all  the  world  is 
going  to  regulate  its  bargains  by  your  ideas  on 
the  subject  ?— I  am  only  giving  that  as  my  idea ; 
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if  it  is  not  to  be  adopted  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

1366.  Do  you  propose  to  make  these  mixing 
machines  illegal  ? — No,  I  do  not  propose  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  mixing,  and  to  make  that  penal. 

1367.  And  leave  the  machines  to  find  tlieir 
own  use  ? — Yes. 

1368.  Have  you  any  precedent ;  we  have  not 
yet  got  any  precedent  (I  do  not  know  whether 
they  exist  or  not),  for  the  licensing  of  people 
who  sell  any  product  which  is  not  excisable  or 
poisonous  ? — I  do  not  understand  the  question 

1369.  You  Tipproved  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
honourable  Chairman  that  sellers  of  margarine 
should  require  a  licence  ? — Yes. 

1370.  We  have  not  got  any  evidence  of  any 
precedent  in  any  other  trade;  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  exist ;  possibly  you  may  supply  the 
omission? — You  have  to  get  a  licence  to  sell 
tobacco  and  snuff. 

1371.  Tobacco  is  oxciscable? — But  if  it 
should  help  to  prevent  fraud  why  should  not  it 
be  so? 

1372.  That  commences  exceptional  legisla- 
tion; you  do  not  know  of  any  such  case  at 
present  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

1373.  You  object  to  the  mixture,  I  under- 
stand, because  vou  consider  that  in  99  cases  out 
of  100  it  is  sold  as  butter  ?— Yes. 

^  1374.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  found  in 
France  in  selling  the  margarine  and  butter  in 
different  shops  ? — I  think  not. 

1375.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  ? — No. 

1376.  Then  there  is  another  question  I  want 
to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  warranty  that  you 
compel  shii)pers  to  give  you  in  dealing  in  the 
wholesale  line  with  foreigners ;  are  the  shippers 
particular  themselves  in  seeing  that  these 
warranties  are  genuine  ? — That  I  cannot  tell. 

1377.  You  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
shipper  ? — Yes ;  we  print  the  necessary  words 
out  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a  copy  of 
that  we  send  over  to  them,  and  they  sign  it,  and 
we  get  it  stamped  at  Somerset  House  ;  and  we 
consider  if  we  do  that,  and  also  have  a  warranty 
on  everv  invoice  that  they  send  us,  or  bill  of 
lading,  that  we  are  perfectly  free  in  England  in 
the  matter ;  and  if  any  article  that  they  sent  us 
was  proved  to  be  adulterated  we  are  not  guilty  in 
any  shape. 

1378.  The  warranty  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturer abroad  ? — Yes. 

1379.  Not  the  shipper  ? — Yes,  we  get  it  from 
both. 

1380.  But  it  is  passed  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  shipper  ? — It  comes  from  the  shipper  to 
the  agent  here  in  most  cases ;  in  some  cases  we 
get  it  direct ;  in  reference  to  all  Danish  butter, 
we  get  it  direct 

1381.  From  abroad  you  mean  ?— Yes,  from 
Copenhagen. 

1382.  Or  from  wherever  you  get  the  product? 
• — Yes ;  in  that  case  we  get  the  warranty  from 
the  shipper. 

1383.  Thee  that  warranty  protects  the  retail 
trader,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1384.  Supposing  that  the  goods  were  found 
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mixed  or  impure,  the  retail  trader  would  simply 
ujjhold   the   warranty  as  his  guarantee   in  the 
court  of  Jaw  ?— Yes  ;  he  has  hon&fde  believed  it 
to  be  good. 

1385.  Is  there  much  fraud,  do  you  think, 
through  false  warranties  ? — Not  much  I  think. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1386.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  that 
you  have  made,  many  of  them  are  your  own 
mdividual  nersonal  opinions,  are  they  not? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1387.  As  steps  necessary  to  kill  a  notorious 
fraud  ?— Yes. 

1388.  As  regards  the  separation  of  shops  for 
the  purposes  of  selling  margarine  apart  from 
butter,  that  is  your  own  opmion,  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes. 

1389.  That  is  not  a  very  practical  one,  do  you 
think  ? — Perhaps  not ;  I  merely  throw  it  out  as 
an  idea. 

1390.  You  throw  'it  out  as  a  pious  opinion? — 
Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  it  could  ever  be  carried 
out. 

1391.  It  is  not  one  that  would  be  supported 

fenerally  by  the  trade,  is  it? — No,  I  think  not. 
think  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  would  be 
opposed  to  it,  especially  those  in  the  poorer 
neighbourhoods. 

1392.  We  may  take  it  as  your  own  inipression, 
and  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it  ? — Just  so. 

1393.  You  have  a  large  distributive  experi- 
ence, I  understand  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  largest  in 
London. 

1394.  And  you  are  speaking  from  a  different 
standpoint  from  any  of  the  witnesses  that  we 
have  had  here;  for  instance,  a  different  stand- 
point from  Mr.  Lovell,  who  spoke  for  the  whole- 
sale people  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

1395.  You  are,  to  a  large  extent,  engaged  in 
the  retail  trade,  having  branches  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  I  think? — Yes. 

1396.  And  consequently  you  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  consumers  ? — Yes, 

1397.  But  you  are  here  as  an  official  witness, 
in  addition,  for  the  Loudon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, are  you  not?— Yes,  and  the  Butter 
Association. 

1398.  In  addition,  that  is  ;  you  are  here  as  an 
official  witness  for  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ? —  Yes. 

1399.  And  you  are  a  member  of  an  association 
which  has  been  recently  formed,  called  the  Lon- 
don Butter  Association  ?—  Yes. 

1400.  We  have  had  the  purpose  of  that  asso- 
ciation explained  to  us  bv  Mr.  Lovell,  but  what 
success,  can  you  tell  us,  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  association  so  far  ? — Considerable  success ; 
I  think  that  they  have  obtained  just  lately  some- 
thing like  14  convictions. 

1401.  And  you  have  several  other  cases  await- 
ing trial,  I  understand  ? — ^Yes,  some  40  or  50,  I 
think;  there  are  46  awaiting  hearing  at  die 
present  time. 

1402.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  the 
necessity  for  this  association  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  local  bodies  and  those  entrusted  with 
the  working  of  these  Acts  have  not  been  doing 
their  duty  ? — For  some  years ;  that  was  the 
reason  of  our  forming  the  association  from  the 

H  4  Produce 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

Produce  Exchange  ;  a  number  of  the  principal 
iifiembers  there  felt  that  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spector Mere  not  being  carried  out.  Yon  know 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  inspector  is 
knOTin  in  abnost  every  locality  ;  he  goes  into  a 
8ho|)  and  18  known  directly  :  he  asks  for  a  pound 
of  1(W.  butter,  and  they  givr  him  a  pound  of  the 
best  fresh,  that  costs  them,  perhaps,  Is.  4f/, ;  or 
else  they  put  a  half-sovereign  in  the  scale.  I 
allude  to  the  fraudulent  men,  of  course. 

1403.  Is  the  inference  that  these  inspectors 
are  open  to  being  bribed  ?—  Undoubtedly. 

1404.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1405.  Are  you  speaking  from  some  expe- 
nence  ? — I  am  speaking  from  experience. 

1406.  That  tnese  men  are  open  to  being 
squared,  if  I  may  so  say  ? — Yes. 

1407.  Could  we  have  evidence  produced  of 
that  ?— Yes. 

1408.  From  your  Butter  Association? — Yes; 
from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Butter  Associa- 
tion. 

1409.  Coidd  names  be  given  ? — Yes,  I  could 
produce  them  here. 

1410.  In  addition  to  the  failing  of  the  Acts 
owing  to  the  inefficient  working  of  them  by  the 
local  authorities,  have  you  not  made  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  that  they  are  failing 
to  put  the  Acts  in  force,  or  certain  provisions 
of  them  ? — Yes.  A  deputation  of  us  went 
before  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  some  two 
years  ago,  or  more — three  years  perhaps. 

1411.  With  regard  to  what  particular  section 
of  the  Act? — With  regard  to  inspectors  not 
carrying  out.  their  duty. 

1412.  I  was  more  especially  directing  your 
mind  to  the  clause  empowering  the  Customs  to 
inspect  at  the  port  of  entry  ?— Yes^  it  was  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  that.  We  suggested 
that  at  the  port  of  entry  samples  should  be 
taken  every  now  and  again ;  but  it  was  never 
carried  out. 

1413.  The  Board  of  Trade  did  not  favour  it? 
— They  did  not  favour  it. 

1414.  I  tliink  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they 
scarcely  encouraged  the  idea  that  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  Act  ? — They  seemed  to  me  to 
pooh-f)ooJi  it. 

1415.  We  have  letters  I  think  put  in  in 
evidence ;  at  all  events,   they  are  going  to  be 

^)ut  in,  containing  the  correspondence  that  passed 
)C!ween  the  Board  of  Trade  and  your  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1416.  And  those  letters  will  support  what  you 
say  ?— Yes.  That  was  not  the  Butter  Association* 

1417.  No,  it  was  the  Produce  Exchange? — 
Yes,  that  was  it. 

1418.  Kow,   with   regard    to    the   suggestion 
which  you  Have  made  that  after  a  second  con- 
viction imprisonment  should  be  imposed,  it  has 
,been  suggested  that  that  would  work  a  hardship 
*AJi  firms  such  as  yours,  where  there  are  branches 

which  are  under  management,  in  that  assistants 
would  commit  the  offence,  and,  practically,  the 
master  would  have  to  go  to  prison  for  the  dere- 
liction of  an  assistant;  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  force  in  that  argument  ? — It  would  not  apply 
to  us,  because  we  never  sell  margarine  retail, 

1419.  That  u  as  the  suggestion,  I  think,  that 
the  honourable  Chairman  threw  out,  that  it  might 


Mr.  KearUy — continued. 

lead  to  serious  consequences  to  thoee  that  were 
not  guilty  of  any  fraud  ? — It  would  make  the 
proprietor  very  careful ;  he  would  take  c^e  that 
there  was  no  illegality  committed. 

1420.  But  under  the  Margarine  Act  the  pro- 
prietor is  already  protected,  is  he  not ;  if  he  is 
charged  through  a  dereliction  of  duty  by  his 
assistant,  he  has  the  right  to  hand  the  assistant 
over  for  treatment? — Is  that  m  ? 

1421.  That  is  so  ? — I  thought  he  was  liable  for 
his  servant's  action. 

1422.  But  independently  of  all  that,  you  think 
that  honest  firms  that  have  several  branches 
would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  face  such  a  risk 
as  that  without  the  slightest  danger  of  themselves 
going  to  prison  ? — I  am  sure  they  would. 

?42.3.  1  ou  would  take  all  the  risk  yourself  ? — 
Yes. 

1424.  May  I  say  that  you  have  no  fear  of 
finding  yourself  in  prison  for  the  derelietion  of 
your  assistants  ? — No,  not  the  lightest ;  no 
honest  man  need  fear  that. 

1425.  Then  there  was  a  question  put  to  you  as 
to  whether  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter  was 
harmful  to  certain  interests  ? — It  is  to  the  dairy 
interests,  no  doubt. 

1426.  But  it  is  harmful  to  the  public,  is  it 
not?— To  a  certain  extent. 

1427.  Because  they  pay  for  butter  and  really 
get  margarine? — Yes;  they  are  paying  3d.  a 
pound  more  than  the  article  is  worth. 

1428.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  want  margarine 
they  ought  to  have  it  at  margarine  price  ? — 
Yes. 

1429.  As  regards  a  statement  made  here  the 
other  day  by  a  butter  shipper  from  France, 
making  a  general  imputation  against  Normandy 
butter  shippers,  do  you  think  there  was  any 
foundation  for  that  ? — I  think  it  was  most 
unjust. 

1430.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  of 
Normand>'  butter  ? — Yes. 

1431.  Especially  that  of  the  two  great  ship- 
pers, Bretel  Freres  and  LepelUtier? — Yes; 
those  two  firms  ship  at  least  three -fourths  of  all 
the  Normandy  butter,  and  that  they  should  be 
branded  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  Atit  in 
all  probability  their  shipments  are  adulterated 
is,  I  think,  most  infamous  ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  those  men  ever  had  one  poutid  of 
margarine  in  his  establishment.  They  have  been 
of  great  service  to  this  country  since  18T I ;  ijhey 
have  sent  us  tons  of  pure  fine  butter;  and  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  Instead  of  buying  butter 
as  we  have  done  since  1871,  we  will  say  from 
Is.  2rf.  to  1*.  6d.,  we  should  have  beea  paying 
2s,  and  2^*.  6d,  a  pound  for  butter  but  for  them< 

1432.  And  you  altogether  deny  that  there  is 
any  reasonable  ground  for  such  a  suggestion  ? — 
Absolutely  ;  and  as  I  say,  they  ship  three-fourths 
of  the  Normandy  butter.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  other  portion  of  those  shipments ;  ^ome 
of  it  may  be  adulterated,  some  of  it  is  not. 

1433.  1  think  it  probably  would  be  within 
your  knowledge,  asjt  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee,  that  certain  Normandy  shippers 
have  been  convicted  for  adulterating  largely?— 
Undoubtedly.  In  one  case  we  were  shipped 
some  butter  from  a  firto  in  Normandy,  named 
Duhamel,  to  a  large  Mm^imt^  irhieh  to  all  ap- 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

pearances  was  very  fine ;  but  we  were  a  little 
suspicious  of  it.  If  butter  contains  20  per  cent, 
of  mfirgarine,  by  carefully  melting  it  in  your 
mouth  you  will  nnd  that  at  hist  it  leuves  a  little 
coldness  iust  like  a  chill  on  the  ton^e.  We 
sent  this  butter  to  an  analyst.  Here  in  London 
we  thought  they  were  perhaps  not  quite  so 
efficient  as  they  were  in  Paris,  so  we  sent  sam- 
ples of  this  butter  to  Paris  to  be  analysed.  It 
was  analysed,  and  the  report  was  that  there  was 
something  like  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  margarine 
in  it.  I  need  not  say  that  that  man  has  never 
shipped  us  any  more  butter  ;  and  he  is  now,  not 
a  butter  ship]>er,  but  a.  maker  of  ledansk,  that  is, 
maricarine  pure  and  simple,  forced  upon  the 
public  as  butter. 

1434.  But  throughout  the  country  where  these 
fine  brands  of  Normandy  butter  are  well  known, 
there  never  has  been  a  suspicion  as  to  their 
quality  ? — No  suspicion.  Although  we  have 
(luring  the  last  20  years,  and  we  ao  now,  con- 
stantly send  Bretel  Fr^res  and  Lepellitier  ship- 
ment«  to  be  analvsed  every  now  and  again,  we 
never  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion. 

1435.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  all 
these  people  who  are  largely  in  contact  with  these 
butters  are  perpetually  subjecting  them  to  a 
high  analytical  test  ? — ifes. 

1436.  And  the  results  have  always  proved 
them  to  be  perfectly  pure  ? — Perfectly  pure. 

Mr.  Colman, 

1437*  You  said,  I  understood,  that  you  antici- 

t>ate  that  this  coming  season  there  will  be  still 
ower  prices  for  butter  than  we  have  had  up  to 
the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

1438.  Do  you  anticipate  that  that  is  to  con- 
tinue in  subsequent  seasons  ? — I  think  that 
butter  will  become  so  low  that  they  will  have  to 
give  up  making ;  it  will  be  a  losing  game  for 
them. 

1439.  In  the  Colonics  you  meim? — Yes. 

1440.  Touching  this  question  of  separate  shops 
for  the  sale  of  margarine,  which  you  «aid  they 
have  in  France,  do  you  know  at  all  how  long 
that  has  been  the  French  law  ? — Some  few  years  ; 
not  very  long,  I  think. 

1441.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

1442.  Are  they  shops  that  sell  other  things 
besides  margarine  or  butter  ? — No,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  it  was  entirely  margarine  that  they 
sold. 

1443.  No  other  provisions  ?— Little,  or  nothing 
else. 

1444.  Do  you  know  any  other  countries  where 
that  law  has  been  in  force  ?  -No,  I  do  not. 

1445.  Not  in  America  ? — No.  I  know  they 
are  very  stringent  in  America  with  reference  to 
the  sale  of  margarine,  but  what  line  they  take  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 


1446, 


Colonel  Bagot, 
Thev  license  it  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Colman. 

1447»  You  cannot  mention  any  other  country 
besides  France  in  which  that  law  is  in  existence  ? 
—No. 

144&  As  to  tlie  mackiiies  we  have  beard  of 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

for  mixing  margarine  and  butter,  have  you  seen 
any  of  them  yourself ;  I  mean  small  machines  ? 
—No. 

1449.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  one  of  them 
brought  to  the  Committee?— Yes. 

1450.  In  what  way  can  it  be  got? — I  think  it 
might  be  easily  managed ;  no  doubt  the  maker 
would  lend  one,  or  send  it  here. 

1451.  You  feel  no  doubt  that  you  are  correct 
in  saying  that  some  of  the  inspectors  have  not 
worked  the  Act  fairly.  I  will  not  say  tliat  they 
have  been  squared  ? — Yes  ;  I  say  that  without 
hesitation. 

1452.  But  they  are  bound,  according  to  the 
Act  as  I  understand  it,  when  they  take  a  sample 
to  take  it  to  the  analyst.  Do  you  mean  to  implv 
that  they  suppress  the  sample  and  do  not  take  it 
to  the  analyst  ? — No  ;  I  mean  this,  that  they  are 
known  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  which  they 
go  into,  and  he  deceives  tlie  inspector,  or  else 
something  is  given. 

1453.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not 
take  a  sampler — ^He  may  take  it,  but  not  take  it 
to  the  analyst. 

1454.  That  is  the  way  that  fraud  is  com- 
mitted ? — Yes ;  he  would  either  have  a  pound  of 
pure  butter  given  him  at  any  low  price  ne  might 
ask  for  it  at,  or  he  might  have  something  given 
him.  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  it  is  so  in 
every  case,  but  it  is  in  many. 

1455.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  common  practice? 
— Rather  too  common, 

Mr.  Ncwdigate, 

1456.  You  said,  as  I  understood  it,  that  in 
some  shops  margarine  mixtures  were  made  out 
of  sight  in  shops  that  nominally  only  sell  butter? 
— Yes,  and  send  it  roimd  to  their  family  cus- 
tomers. 

1457.  Do  they  send  it  round  as  margarine  or 
butter  ? — They  send  it  round  as  butter. 

1458.  Then  it  is  a  distinct  fraud  that  they 
commit  ? — Yes. 

1459.  You  also  said  that  the  colour  of  mar- 
garine, without  any  colouring  matter  put  in  it, 
was  pure  white  '* — Yes,  or  nearly  white  ;  it  is  a 
nasty  colour  at  any  rate, 

1460.  Did  you  see  that  specimen  of  margarine 
which  was  brought  here  yesterfay  ? — No. 

Mr.  Wliiteley. 

1461.  You  mentioned  that  colonial  butter 
from  New  Zealand,  thoroughly  good  at  8^  alb., 
was  imported  into  this  country '/ — Yes,  and  being 
sold. 

1462.  Is  the  import  of  that  butter  increasing? 
— It  is  increasing  yearly;  it  is  now  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

1463.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  import  of 
that  butter  will  prove  a  more  dangerous  compe- 
titor with  our  dairy  producers  than  the  sale  of 
margarine? — I  think  it  will  interfere  with  the 
margaiine  more  than  with  the  dairy  prodiicei's, 
because,  as  1  stated,  it  ^\'ill  never  be  tne  highest 
class  butter  ;  it  will  always  have  to  come  for  a 
second  or  a  third  rate  butter,  because  of  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  made,  and  of  its 
having  been  frozen ;  two  things  that  are  detri- 
ments to  fine  butter. 

I  1464.  Yoa 
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Mr.  Jf/iiieley— continued. 

1464.  You  mentioned  that  the  public  aome- 
tinies  were  induced  to  pay  Sd.  a  lb.  more  for 
mixtures  than  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  ? — I  say  they  do. 

1465.  I  suppose,  in  an  average  sized  town, 
tbere  would  be  a  good  many  retail  shops  selling 
mixture  ? — Yes. 

1466.  Is  it  not  likely  that  competition  between 
those  shops  i^ould  keep  the  price  down  to  a  fair 
level,  and  prevent  the  customers  from  being  im- 
posed upon  in  that  way  ? — You  would  think  so, 
but  it  is  not  so  ;  they  pay  1$.  a  lb.,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  best  mixture,  and  the  value  is  not  more  than 
9rf. 

1467.  Then  according  to  your  opinion  the 
competition  between  margarine  sellers  does  not 
affect  the  price  of  margarine  ;  they  are  able  to 
charge  3rf.  a  lb.  more  than  they  should  when 
they  like  ?— Well,  they  do  do  it ;  they  sell  the 
best  mixture,  without  calling  it  margarine,  for 
butter  at  1«.  a  lb. 

1468.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  that  in  one 
shop  ? — No.  And  I  tell  you  honestly  that  when 
butter  is  rather  dear  that  mixture  which  they 
are  selling  at  If.  a  lb.  is  a  deal  nicer  than  any 
pure  butter  we  can  give  at  ]  f .  a  lb. 

1469.  Then  the  margarine  at  I*,  a  lb.,  upon 
which  the  purchaser  suffers  a  loss  of  3d.  a  lb.,  is 
really  better  than  pure  butter  at  It.  a  lb.  ? — 
Yes. 

1470.  With  regard  to  having  different  shops 
for  the  sale  of  butter  and  margarine,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to 
the  public  to  have  to  go  from  one  shop  to 
another  in  order  to  purchase  those  different 
conunodities  ? — Not  very  much. 

1471.  You  make  the  recommendation  because, 
as  you  think,  the  public  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  if  both  butter  and  margarine  are  sold  in 
one  shop  ? — Yes. 

1472.  I  suppose  if  one  of  the  public  goes  to  a 
butcher's  shop  and  asks  for  English  mutton  he  is 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  being  given  New 
Zealand  mutton  ? — I  would  do  precisely  the 
same  with  New  Zealand  mutton,  it  stiouid  be 
separate ;  shops  should  only  be  allowed  to  sell 
New  Zealand  mutton.  They  might  take  com- 
mon £nglish  if  they  liked,  and  sell  it  as  New 
Zealand  ;  but  the^  never  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  it  in  the  same  shop  with  English  mutton. 

1473.  Then  would  you  say  the  same  as  to 
foreign  toys  and  English  toys  ? — No,  that  is 
different ;  you  go  into  a  shop  and  ask  for  a  leg 
of  Southdown,  and  you  get  a  leg  of  New  Zeal- 
and ;  I  say  that  is  fraud. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1474.  Would  you  do  the  same  with  regard  to 
beef  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  tVhiteley. 

1475.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to 
duplicate  the  whole  of  the  shops  throughout 
the  country  that  sell  foreign  and  English 
articles  ? — If  you  could  make  every  man  honest, 
you  miffhl  sell  margarine  witli  butter,  and  New 
Zealand  mutton  with  Southdown^  but  you  can*- 
not  make  people  honest,  they  will  not  be  honest, 
utne*tencthb  ot  them. 

1176%  It  seems  that  the  inspectors  will  not 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

be    honest   according    to    you? — No,   nor   wfll 
inspectors  be  honest. 

1477.  For  the  matter  of  that,  an  inspector  can 
take  samples  through  an  agent,  and  often  does  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — He  can  send  an  agent  into  a 
shop,  but  he  must  pop  in  at  the  same  time  him- 
self, and  tako  hold  of  it,  and  say  it  is  for  analysis. 

1478.  In  fact,  the  agents  do  of  ten  purchase  the 
materials  for  analysis,  do  they  not  r — It  can  bo 
so,  but  the  inspector  must  go  in  with  him,  or 
directly  afterwards. 

1479.  You  have  made  rather  a  serious  charge 
against  the  inspectors ;  did  you  ever  know  of  a 
case  of  an  inspector  being  squared  in  the  way 
you  suggested  ? — Yes  ;  I  heard  it  direct  from  a 
man  wno  has  really,  a?  1  should  say,  fee'd  the 
inspector. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1480.  And  I  think  you  stated  that  you 
would  be  able  to  give  us  the  names  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

1481.  Did  yon  notify  the  authorities  of  the 
action  of  the  inspector  ? — No. 

1482.  Practically  that  action  was  a  mis- 
demeanour, was  it  not? — Undoubtedly. 

1483.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  made  your- 
self a  party  to  that  misdemeanour  ?—  No,  I 
do  not. 

1484.  With  regard  to  a  question  that  Mr. 
Kearley  asked  you,  you  say  that  you  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  those  two  large  Nor- 
mandy shippers,  Bretel  Frferes  and  Lepellitier, 
in  any  way  mix  margarine  with  their  butter? — » 
No,  they  are  beyond  suspicion. 

148  J.  Then  it  is  not  true,  in  your  opinion,  that 
Brittany  butter  is  bought  bv  them,  and  sold  here 
largely  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  purchased  at  by 
them  ? — I  think  very  little  of  that  is  sold. 

1486.  So  far  as  the  Committee  is  concerned 
there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  between  you  and 
other  gentlemen  on  that  point ;  do  you  purchase 
margarine  ?— Yes,  hut  we  never  retail  it ;  it  is 
kept  in  a  separate  establishment,  and  it  is  sold  in 
the  entire  package  in  bulk,  wholesale. 

1487.  But  that  action  of  yours  exactly 
accounts  for  what  has  been  represented  before 
the  Committee  several  times  by  witnesses,  that 
many  shopkeepers  do  purchase  margarine,  and 
yet  do  not  sell  it ;  the  fact  is,  that  they  sell  it 
wholesale,  do  they? — No,  they  do  not;  I  am 
speaking  of  small  people  who  do  not  do  any 
wholesale  trade  at  all. 

1488.  It  was  suggested  by  a  witness  that 
shopkeepers  did  purchase  margarine,  and  did  not 
sell  it  as  margarine,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must 
be  passed  off  in  that  way ;  but  the  fact  that 
people  can  purchase  margarine,  and  sell  it 
wholesale,  as  you  do,  might  render  the  statement 
of  that  previous  witness  fallacious,  might  it  not  ? 
— I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man  buys 
margarine,  he  sells  it  ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  do 
not  sell  margarine,  but  I  say  that  we  do  not  sell 
it  retail.  If  you  were  to  walk  into  one'  of 
these  shops  and  ask  for  margarine,  they  would 
say  that  they  do  not  sell  it. 

1489.  But  what  you  do  other  shops  may  do  ? 
' — I  do  not  say  that  other  shops  may  not  be  just 
as  honest  as  ourselves. 

1490^  Then  tke  fa^  that  a  mu  purchases 
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margarine  and  does  not  sell  it  acra3s  the  counter 
does  not  necessarily  sugt^est  that  he  mixes  it  ? — 

Ho. 

1491.  With  regard  to  selling  margarine  and 
butter,  there  are  a  large  number  of  shops  where 
they  are  sold  at  different  counters,  are  there  not  ? 
—Yes. 

1492.  Especially  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1493.  There  is  a  man  named  Sainsbury,  for 
instance»  with  a  large  number  of  shops  in  London, 
who  does  so  ? — So  I  have  heard. 

1494.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  action  as 
that  would  ec^ually  well  meet  your  purpose  as 
selling  them  m  different  shops? — If  you  have 
got  a  package  of  margarine  of  the  same  shape 
and  colour  as  a  package  of  butter,  although  you 
may  have  two  separate  counters,  and  you  send  a 
lad  down  for  a  package  of  butter,  he  may  bring 

3p  a  package  of  margarine,  thinking  it  is  butter 
lat  he   has  got  hold  of,   and   put   it  on   the 
butter  counter, 

1495.  Is  not  every  person  purchaser  of  any 
article  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  same  manner  ? 
— I'  say  that  if  the  packases  had  been  different 
the  lad  could  not  have  roadie  that  mistake. 

1496.  Therefore,  two  counters  would  not 
satisfy  you  ;  you  must  bave  two  shops  ? — Two 
counters  would  be  better  than  having  them  all 
together. 

Colonel  BagoL 

1497.  You  said  in  j^our  evidence  that  you 
considered  that  to  prohibit  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine, so  that  it  should  only  be  sold  in  its  pure 
state,  would  ruin  the  trade  altogether  ? — Yes. 

1498.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence  that  in  Denmark  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine is  prohibited  entirely  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

1499.  And  that  the  margarine  trade  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  have  heftrd,.suffered  in  consequence? 
— I  think  it  would  interfere  immensely  with  the 
sale  of  margarine  if  you  do  not  colour  it  as 
butter.  I  think  it  is  so  good  an  article  for  poor 
people  that  it  is  a  pity  not  to  do  it.  I  have  seen 
myi^elf,  frequently,  gentlemen  who  have  been 
out  hunting  come  in  hungry  to  an  inn  and  take 
margarine  and  put  it  on  their  bread,  and  put  it 
on  thick,  and  eat  it  and  enjoy  it.  Do  you  think 
if  it  were  coloured  red,  or  white,  as  this  sheet  of 
paper,  they  would  have  touched  it?  Certainly 
not. 

1500.  Therefore,  it  is  your  clear  opinion  that 
it  would  entirely  stop  the  trade  of  margarine  if 
it  was  not  coloured  ? — Yes. 

1501.  But  that  has  not  been  the  case  in  Den* 
mark,  so  far  as  we  are  aware? — That  is  not 
within  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frye. 

1502.  Of  course,  you  are  more  interested  in 
the  sale  of  French  butter  ? — ^^No,  not  more  than 
If  e  are  in  Danish  or  Colonial,  I  mi^ht  say. 

1503.  The  effect  of  your  restrictions  would 
probably  be  to  kill  the  sale  of  margarine  alto- 
gether, would  it  not?— No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

1504.  Do  you  think  that  a  trader  would  lake 
up  the  sale  of  margarine  if  he  thought  he  was 
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Mr.  Fry^— continued, 
going  to  have  three  months'  imprisonment? — 
Yes,  if  he  was  going  to  sell  it  honestly. 

1505.  But  there  are  many  cases  now,  I  think 
the  majority  of  cases,  which  are  taken  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Dru^s  Act,  in  which  he  could 
not  shift  the  responsibility  from  himself  to  an 
assistant,  but  he  would  be  liable;  is  not  that  so? 
— He  would  take  proper  precautions  directly  he 
or  his  assistant  was  liable ;  and  if  the  assistant 
knew  that  he  was  Uable,  and  not  the  master,  he 
would  take  care  not  to  impose  upon  the  {mblic. 

150o.  You  have  brought  some  charges  against 
inspectors ;  you  said  they  were  known  to  the 
trade  ? — Yes,  in  almost  every  case. 

1507.  What  inspector  does  your  association 
employ?— He  goes  in  private  clothes;  then  he 
is  a  man  that  is  not  known,  he  would  be  known 
in  time ;  I  think  they  should  be  changed ;  they 
should  be  travelling  inspectors,  and  should  be 
constantly  changed,  so  that  they  are  not  known. 
I  think  women  should  be  inspectors. 

1508.  Then,  would  you  shift  the  authority 
from  the  vestries  to  the  county  councils  ? — Yes, 
they  have  done  one  or  two  matters  so  well  that 
I  think  they  would  do  this  better. 

1509.  Do  you  refer  to  the  weighing  of  coal? — 
Yes. 

1510.  Your  association,  I  believe,  have  issued 
summonses  broadcast,  did  they  not? — Yes;  I 
think  they  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  some 
cases. 

1511.  And  cases  have  been  dismissed  ? — Yes, 
cases  have  been  dismissed ;  they  have  gone 
too  far. 

1512.  With  regard  to  mixtures,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmers  now  to  pro- 
hibit mixing  margarine  with  butter  ?  —  Yes, 
I  do. 

1513.  I  am  told  that  in  many  factories  they 
use  the  milk  of  something  like  2,000  cows  a  day  ; 
would  not  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer, 
therefore,  if  the  sale  of  mixtures  was  discon- 
tinued ? — It  would  be  more  beneficial  to  him  if 
mixtures  were  not  sold  as  butter,  because  then 
the  public  would  have  butter,  and  not  mixture. 

1514.  It  is  sold  now  ? — Yes,  but  it  should  be 
made  penal  and  not  allowed. 

1615.  With  regard  to  packages,  we  have  been 
UAA  by  several  witnesses  that  those  packages  are 
made  in  imitation  of  diflerent  butter  packages ; 
but  do  the  public  ever  see  those  packages  at  all  ? 
— They  are  put  into  the  window  and  behind  the 
cotmter. 

1516.  If  they  are  put  in  the  window  and 
behind  the  counter,  unless  the  retailers  break  the 
lawj  is  it  not  necejssary  to  put  a  label  on  "  mar- 
garine"?— But  that  is  just  what  they  do  not  do. 

1517.  Of  course,  then,  thev  evade  the  law  ? — 
Yes,  and  evade  it  again.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where  they  have  been  fined  two  and 
three  times;  they  do  not  mind  paying  a  10/.  fine; 
they  make  30/.  or  40/.  a  week,  perhaps,  out  of 
selling  mixtures.     What  does  a  10/.  fine  matter? 

1518.  But  those  packages  really  deceive  the 
retail  man  rather  than  the  public,  do  they  not  ? — 
No,  the  retail  man  is  not  deceived. 

1519.  You  have  spoken  about  imprisonmeut ; 
do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  shopkeeper  or 
a  trader  hae  been  held  criminally  liable  to  impri- 
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sonment  for  the  sale  of  an  article  that  he  held  to 
be  jjood  and  pure  butter  ? — No,  i  do  not. 

1520.  Then,  why  do  you  make  an  exception  in 
this  case  ? — Because  1  think  you  can  be  more 
easily  deceived  with  a  mixture  than  with  coffee 
or  aiiythintr  else;  and  then,  a^ain,  1  think  1  might 
also  say  this :  that  the  agricultural  interest  of  tliis 
country  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  wc 
ought  to  assist  it  so  far  as  we  can,  and  I  contend 
that  we  should  be  assisting  it  if  we  did  away 
with  mixtures. 

1521.  But  has  not  this  very  law  killed  the  sale 
of  margarine  in  France  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lambert, 

1522.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question  : 
it  was  suggested  to  you  just  now,  by  Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  that  to  imprison  a  man  for  selling 
these  mixtures  would  be  exceptional  legislation  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  it  would. 

1523.  Is  this  not  an  exceptional  form  of  fraud; 
is  it  not  a  late  form  of  iraud ;  and,  tliereiore, 
you  have  to  have  new  kinds  of  legislation  to 
meet  new  kinds  of  fraud  ? — I  think  this  fraud 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years ;  it  is  not  a 
new  fraud. 

1524.  But  it  is  a  later  fraud,  and  other  legis- 
lation would  not  form  a  precedent  for  legislation 
in  this  direction  ? — No,  probably  not.  If  we 
want  to  do  away  with  fraud,  why  should  we  not 
have  some  fresh  law. 

1525.  I  quite  agree ;  I  was  putting  my  ques- 
tion, because  the  other  laws  have  had  to  deal 
with  different  kinds  of  fraud? — Undoubtedly. 

1526.  If  YOU  want  a  new  law  to  deal  with 
this  kind  oi  fraud,  you  think  imprisonment  is 
absolutely  necessary  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1527.  I  think  you  said  that  Aiistralian  butter 
had  less  moisture  in  it  than  Iri^h  butter^ — Yes, 
rather. 

1528.  How  many  samples  of  Australian 
butter  have  you  had  analysed  ? — I  should  think 
three  or  four. 

1529.  Only  three  or  four? — Yes;  we  feel 
great  confidence  in  the  Australian  butter  with 
regard  to  that  matter. 

1530.  What  was  the  result;  what  was  the 
percentage  of  water  found  in  those  three  or  four 
samples  ? — Something  like  14  per  cent. 

1531.  Was  that  fresh  butter,  or  salt? — Salt 
butter.  There  would  be  less  water  in  fresh 
butter.  But  that  water  question  is  a  most 
difficult  question  to  deal  with  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  We  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
why  we  get  more  water  from  Irish  butter  is  from 
the  fact  that  you  have  so  much  rain  in  Ireland, 
or  that  in  salting  it  1  believe  they  use  hot  brine, 
warm  brine,  and  in  that  case  you  cannot  get  the 
water  out  so  easily  ;  more  will  remain  in. 

1532.  Then  you  believe  that  conditions  of 
pasturage  and  couditions  of  climate  affect,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  quantity  of  water  that 
will  be  in  butter  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  only  an 
opinion  of  mine,  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that.  I  am 
not  up  to  the  water  question.  All  I  know  is 
that  if  we  get  butter  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  in  it  we  do  not  care  to  buy  it,  nor  is  it 


Mr.  JSTi/inie  -  continued. 

so  valuable  as  a  dry  butter.  It  suffers  materially 
if  water  has  been  forced  into  it,  in  the  price  that 
it  will  fetch  on  the  market.  If  the  Irishman, 
who  has  been  often  accused  of  forcing  water  into 
his  butter,  chooses  to  do  that,  I  say  he  does  not 
get  as  good  a  price  for  it  as  he  would  if  he  sent 
it  with  a  less  amount  of  water. 

1533.  I  think  you  said  that  margarine,  if  made 
from  good  fat,  would  stand  by  itself? — Yes,  if 
it  is  good  enough  to  be  sold  on  its  own  merits. 

1534.  When  you  said  margarine  if  made  from 
good  fat,  did  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  a  considerable  amount,  or 
any  at  all,  that  is  not  made  from  pure  good  fat  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  margarines 
of  low  qualities  are  made  from  indifferent  fat. 
The  fat  of  a  good  beast  would  be  much  more 
valuable  than  the  fat  of  an  indifferent  beast ;  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  fat.  For  instance,  I 
believe  that  using  lard  in  margarine  is  detrimental 
to  its  value  ;  it  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  the 
margarine  made  from  beef  suet  or  mutton  suet. 

1535.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  diH'erent  qualities 
of  fat  in  different  parts  of  a  beast? — Yes. 

1536.  Of  the  very  same  beast  ? — Yes. 

1537.  Whatyoumeant  then,  1  presume,  was  that 
margarine  is  sometimes  made  from  altogether  a 
lower  grade  of  fats  ? — Yes ;  to  use  a  vulgar  term,- 
the  gut  fat  is  a  different  fat  to  the  bulk  of  the 
fat  in  the  beast,  and  a  deal  of  fat  is  scraped  off 
the  gut  of  an  animal. 

1538.  I  think  you  told  us  that  inspectors  were 
open  to  bribes  ? — Yes. 

1539.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  to  the 
Committee  to  counteract  such  a  state  of  affairs  ; 
what  change  do  you  suggest  should  be  made  in 
the  law  ? — Not  to  have  a  regular  inspector  for  a 
district.  The  inspector  should  be  entirely  from 
a  different  district  to  that  in  which  he  lives  ;  he 
should  be  a  stranger  entering  a  shop.  There 
should  be  travelling  inspectors  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

1540.  When  your  association  waited  on  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  some  time  ago,  I  presume 
the  object  of  that  deputation  was  to  get  tb^ 
Customs  officers  to  take  samples  at  the  port  of 
entry  ? — Yes. 

1541.  And  it  entirely  failed  in  its  object? — 
Certainly. 

1542.  [n  fact,  you  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  Customs  officers  did  not  think  it  a  part 
of  their  duty  ? — Well,  they  never  did  it ;  and 
even  if  a  case  was  brought  under  their  notice  it 
was  always  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could 
be  got  to  go  down  to  take  a  sample. 

1543.  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  or  any  other 
gentlemen  give  information  to  the  Customs  officer 
at  the  port  that  you  suspecte<l  certain  packages 
were  likely  to  be  adulterated,  before  you  could 
get  him  to  move  you  would  have  to  lodge  one 
and  a-half  times  the  value  of  the  article  you 
asked  him  to  seize  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ; 
but  I  am  aware  that  there  are  always  great 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way. 

1544.  We  had  it  given  in  evidence  here,  I 
think,  yesterday,  that  most  of  the  margarine 
that  was  bought  was  not  bought  to  be  put  on 
bread,  as  you  described  just  now,  but  bought  for 
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cooking  purposes? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
bought  for  cooking  purposes. 

1545.  Are  you  in  favour  of  colouring  marga- 
rine, or  are  you  opposed  to  it  ? — I  am  in  favour 
of  margarine  being  coloured  as  butter. 

1546.  Why? — Because  you  allow  butter  to  be 
coloured,  and  it  is  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  if 
it  is  sold  as  margarine  why  should  it  not  be 
coloured. 

1647.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  colouring 
of  margarine  opens  the  door  to  fraud? — No, 
certainly  not;  it  is  only  the  mixing  of  margarine 
with  butter  that  opens  the  door  to  fraud. 

1548.  Is  there  not  a  i^ood  deal  of  margarine 
coloured  and  sold  as  pure  butter  that  is  not  a 
mixture  at  all  ? — I  cannot  say  that  that  is  the 
case;  but  not  frequently,  I  think.  It  is  the 
mixtures  that  are  sold  as  butter,  not  the  marga- 
rine. There  is  a  little  glossiness  about  mitrgarine ; 
I  can  tell  it  half-a-mile  off.  But  I  cannot  a 
mixture  without  tasting  it,  lind  thoroughly  test- 
ing it.  There  is  a  shiny  glossiness  over  a  piece 
oi'  margarine  that  is  unmistakable  to  a  man  who 
knows  the  difference. 

1549.  Even  when  it  is  coloured  ? — Even  when 
it  is  coloured. 

1550.  Might  I  ask  you  this:  when  you  colour 
butter,  the  butter  so  coloured  does  not  represent 
anything  but  what  it  really  i«,  that  is,  butter  ?— 
No. 

1551.  By  colouring  butter  you  do  not  make  it 
a  spurious  article  ? — No,  because  we  are  used  to 
it  being  coloured. 

1552.  But  coloured  or  not,  the  colouring  does 
not  make  it  a  spurious  article  ? — No. 

1553.  Does  not  the  colouring  of  margarine  to 
the  general  public  make  it  a  spurioiis  article,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  dishonest  traders  for  a 
trawlulent  transactaon  ? — Certainly,  if  it  is  sold 
for  butter,  but  not  if  it  is  sold  as  margarine. 

1554.  If  you  prohibited  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine would  it  not  prevent  the  fact  of  its  being 
sold  under  any  circumstances  as  butter;  and, 
therefore,  would  you  not  prohibit  margarine 
mixtures  under  any  circumstitnces? — You  simply 
will  not  sell  margarine  if  you  prohibit  the  colour* 
ing  of  it ;  you  will  knock  the  whole  trade  on  the 
head  if  you  do  not  colour  margarine,  if  you  do 
not  allow  margarine  to  be  coloured. 

1555.  But  if  the  largest  percentage  of  mar- 
garine that  is  bought  is  bought  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, do  you  think  that  people  who  buy  it  for 
cooking  pui-poses  would  be  deterred  from  buying 
ing  it  because  it  whs  coloured? —That  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  99  packages  out  of  100  are 
sold  as  margarine  to  the  public;  the  other  part  is 
sold  to  be  used  for  frying  6fi«h,  und  so  on,  and  it 
is  a  very  small  amount. 

1556.  But  the  evidence  that  we  had  yesterday 
\ias  that  the  larger  proportion  was  sold  for 
cooking  purposes ;  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? 
—  My  evidence  is  altogether  to  the  contrary. 

1557.  You  say  it  is  only  a  small  percentage 
that  is  sold  for  cooking  purposes? — Undoubtedly, 
my  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  is  a  small 
quantity  that  is  sold  for  cooking  purposes. 

1558.  You  gave  us  some  evidence  about 
margarine  packages ;  why  are  they  made  to  be 
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so  much  like  butter  packages?— To. deceive  the 
public.  . 

1559.  And  for  that  reason  you  are  opposed  to 
allowing  margarine  and  butter  to  be  put  up  in 
identical  packages  ? — Certainly,  and  then  everj^- 
body  would  see  at  onoe  that  they  were  maigarine 
packages,  because  thev  should  be  indelibly 
marked  in  the  wood,  and  you  cannot  do  that  on  a 
wicker  basket. 

1560.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  differently 
shaped  package  for  margarine  to  prevent  fraud  ? 
— \  es  ;  I  say  they  should  all  be  wooden 
packages. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

1561.  But  would  all  that  be  necessary  if  you 
did  not  colour  margarine  to  imitate  butter? — 
Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
separate  package,  undoubtedly,  and  a  wooden 
package. 

1562.  But  you  would  not  have  to  go  to  the 
length  of  your  ideas  of  different  shops  or 
different  portions  of  shops  and  different  packages 
if  the  margarine  were  sold  in  its  natural  colour, 
would  you  ? — No. 

1563.  That  would  simplify  the  whole  trans- 
action?— Yes;  I  think  it  ^ould. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

1564.  And  it  would  ruin  the  trade  entirely  ?- 
Yes  ;  it  would,  entirely. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

1565.  You  said  that  if  margarine  was  not 
coloured  you  could  not  sell  it  at  all,  I  think  ?  — 
No;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  sell  at  all  if  it  was 
not  coloured,  unless  butter  got  to  an  enormous 
price. 

1566.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
margarine  on  its  own  merits  is  not  saleable  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  on  its  own  merits  when  it  is  coloured, 
just  as  butter  or  cheese  is.  Why  should  you 
not  make  it  if  you  colour  it  honestly  to  please 
the  customers,  and  it  does  it  no  harm  ? 

1567.  What  is  the  object  in  colouring 
margarine  ? — To  make  it  f^aleable. 

1568.  To  make  it  like  butter  ? — To  make  it 
saleable. 

1569.  Does  butter  ever  imitate  margarine? — 
In  what  way  ? 

1570.  Is  butter  made  to  imitate  margarine  ? — 
No,  certainly  not ;  butter  is  m»ide  on  its  own 
merits. 

1571.  Why  should  not  margarine  be  made  on 
its  own  merits ;  why  should  it  be  made  to  imi- 
tate butter  ? — Because  it  is  more  saleable,  as  1 
think  it  ought  to  be. 

1572.  Is  not  the  colouring  of  margarine  to 
make  it  an  imitation  of  butter;  and  does  it  not 
lead  to  fraud  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does  when 
it  is  sold  as  margarine. 

1573.  Seeing  that  margarine  is  a  purely 
artificial  production,  why  should  it  be  allowed  to 
imitate  the  colour  of  butter,  seeing  that  its 
colouring  leads  to  fraud? — You  call  it  an 
artificial  production  ;  I  do  not  l;now  that  it  is  a 
verv  much  more  artificial  production  than  milk  ; 
milk  is  the  outside  fat  of  the  cow  ;  margarine  iq 
the  inside  fat  of  the  ox, 

I  3  1574.  I  think 
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1574.  I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Otto  Hehner 
detected  5  per  cent,  of  margarine  in  butter  ? — I 

1 675.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  said  that  smalt 
percentages,  namely,  from  15  to  20  per  cent., 
of  margarine  were  not  detectable  in  butter  I — 
Who  siud  that? 

1576.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Otto  Hehner 
said  that  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  said  any 
sudi  thing. 

1577.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  said  that  ? — 
No,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  said  it ; 
he  might  have  said  it  25  years  ago,  before  they 
were  as  clever  as  they  are  now. 

1578.  If  he  did  suy  it,  how  would  you 
reconcile  that  with  .your  statement? — I  should 
say  that  ie  said  it  25  years  ago,  when  people 
were  not  quite  so  scientific  as  the}  are  at  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1579.  Are  you  aware  that  last  year  we  had  it 
in  evidence  that  where  a  mixture  contained  only 
10  or  15  per  cent,  of  margarine,  and  90  or  85  per 
cent,  of  pure  butter,  the  analysts  were  unable  to 
detect  the  mixture  ? — I  know  that  it  has  been 
said  so. 

1580.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  given  in 
evidence  before  this  Committee  last  year? — I 
can  quite  believe  thnt ;  but  I  ihink  1  have  thrown 
that  on  one  side  this  morning  by  telling  you  that 
we  sent  similar  parcels  of  butter  made  up  by 
ourselves,  with  5  and  6  per  cent,  of  margarine  in 
them,  to  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  and  in  each  case  he 
discovered  it  and  told  ns  the  amount  of  the 
percentage. 

Mr.  Kennedy, 

1581.  Are  you  aware  that  this  gentleman  to 
whom  you  have  referred,  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  as 
late  as  last  July,  in  a  paper  called  the  "Analyst," 
stated  what  I  quoted,  namely,  that  small  per- 
centages, below  15  or  20  per  cent.,  could  not  be 
detected  ? — I  should  think  it  is  a  mistake  of  the 
shorthand  writer. 

1582.  You  consider  that  it  is  not  the  fact? — 
I  cannot  say  it  is  not  a  fact.  I  say  I  should 
think  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  shorthand  writer. 


Sir  Mark  Stek>art. 

1583.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  In 
j^our  opinion  would  it  be  any  injury  to  the  farmers 
if  a  pure  margarine  was  solely  made  and  not 
mixtures? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  much. 

1584.  But  if  mixtures  were  made  you  think  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  interests? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1585.  Because  in  a  large  factory,  oonsuming 
the  milk  of  several  thousand  cows,  if  margarine 
were  made  it  would  still  promote  that  trade  ? — 
It  must  injure  it  a  little,  but  I  think  the  benefit 
is  verj'  great  to  the  poorer  classes. 

1586.  You  are  not  against  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  ? — I  am  not  against  the  manufacture 
of  margarine,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good 
and  useful  article  of  consu'iiption. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

1587i  And  quite  as  good,  I  presume,  uucoloured 
as    coloured? — I    rtiink    that   is    shirking    the 

3uostion.     It  cannot  be  so  good  to  a  person  who 
008  not  like  it  uncoloured. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

1588.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
effect  the  freezing  process  has  on  butter  ? — As 
soon  as  it  gets  into  a  warm  kitchen  and  melts  a 
bit  it  gives  out  a  rather  strong  odour,  from  the 
two  leasons  of  having  been  frozen  and  having 
been  made  perhaps  a  matter  of  two  months.  In 
itA  cold  frozen  st»ite,  to  the  nose,  and  almost  to 
the  palate,  it  is  very  good  indeed,  and  you  would 
iancy  it  fit  almost  for  high-class  butter;  but 
after  sending  it  out  and  it  being  in  the  house 
two  or  three  davs  it  will  have  deteriorated  at 
least  "Id.  or  Zd»  a  pound. 

;  1589.  Therefore  you  would  never  Ciilculatt^  on 
Colonial  butter  taking  the  place  of  the  first^^lass 
butter  of  this  country,  I  presume  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1590.  Are  you  aware  what,  approximately,  ia 
the  total  value  of  the  butter  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  yearly  ? — No. 


Mr.  Habald  Faber,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1591.  I  THINK  you  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Danish  Government  for  certain  duties  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  butter  trade  ?— 
Yes ;  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Danish 

r*cultural  produce  sent  to  this  country,  and 
trade  in  tnem. 

1592.  In  what  way  do  you  perform  those 
functions  ? — By  communicating  with  the  people 
who  trade  in  them,  by  visiting  different  places, 
by  receiving  communications  and  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  the  food,  or  about  unfair 
competition  with  the  goods,  and  by  examining 
into  the  best  means  of  transport  for  conveying 
them  to  this  country. 

1593.  And  generally  supervising  the  trade  in 
Danish  butter? — Yes,  and  bacon,  and  other 
i^ricultural  products,  in  fact. 


Chairman — continued. 

1594.  More  especially  with  reference  to  butter. 
I  believe  you  receive  information  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  ? — I  do. 

1595.  As  to  the  sale  of  spurious  butter  as 
Danish  butter? — Yes;  as  to  the  sale  of  other 
butters  imder  the  name  of  Danish  which  are  not 
Danish,  or  as  to  butter  adulterated  with 
margarine  being  sold  under  the  name  of  Danish. 
I  have  received  several  communications  of  that 
kind. 

1596.  And  when  you  receive  such  communica- 
tions do  you  take  steps  to  prevent  the  fraud  ? — 
Sometimes  I  do  when  there  seems  to  bo  a  clear 
case. 

1.597.  In  the  interests  of  the  Dani^^h  pro- 
ducers ? — Yes  ;  but  I  have  done  that  in  several 
cases  by  the  request  of  Knglish  traders. 

1598.  And 
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Chnirman — continued. 

1598.  And  you  also  keep  under  observation 
fhe  improvements  made  in  butter  nn<l  similar 
product*  in  this  and  other  countries  ? — Yes. 

1599.  So  that  you  are  practically  devoting 
your  whole  time  to  a  survey  of  the  different  fixxi 
products,  and  more  especially  those  connected 
with  dairy  products  and  farm  products?-^ Yes. 

1600.  Probably  the  best  plan  for  you  to 
pursue  will  be  to  tell  us  first  what  you  do  in 
Denmark  with  regard  to  the  substitution  of 
margarine  for  butter  ? — We  have  a  third  Mar- 
garine Act  now.  The  first  Margarine  Act  was 
passed  in  1886,  and  a  more  extensive  Act  was 
passed  in  1888  and  revised  in  1891,  which  is  still 
m  force. 

1 601.  In  what  way  does  that  prevent  the 
substitution  of  margarine  or  margarine  mixtures 
for  butter?— By  the  first  Act  it  wag  required 
that  margarine  should  always  be  kept  in  certain 
shaped  packages,  marked  with  a  certain  mark, 
and  that  provision  is  still  included  in  the  present 
Act. 

1(502.  Is  it  effective  for  its  purpose,  do  you 
think  ?— It  is  very  effective. 

1603.  Then  in  addition  to  that  I  believe  you 
have  a  system  of  inspections  ? — We  have  special 
inspectors  appointed,  with  no  other  duties  than 
to  took  after  the  working  of  the  Margarine  Act, 
to  inspect  butter  and  margarine  in  all  the  places 
where  they  are  manufactured  or  kept  for  sale  or 
conveyed. 

.  1604.  And  their  duty  is  to  see  tltttt  this  mar- 
garine is  kept  in  those  receptacles,  and  that 
they  are  marked  in  a  certain  special  way  ? 

1605.  So  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  marga- 
rine ? — Yes,  and  marked  with  the  name  '^  mar- 
garine." 

1606.  Then  the  inspectors  are  also,  I  suppose, 
empowered  to  take  samples  for  analysis  ? — Yes, 
they  can  take  samples  from  everywhere  ;  they 
have  access  to  every  place  \\  here  margarine,  or 
butter,  or  oleomarganne,  or  margarine  cheese, 
are  m»nufaciured  or  kept  for  sale,  or  ?old,  or 
stored. 

1607.  Tlien  the  Government  pays  the  tjxpenses 
of  all  this? — Yes,  the  Government  pays  the 
expenses  of  all  that. 

1608.  It  is  not  done  by  the  local  authorities  ? 
—No. 

1609.  But  it  is  done  by  the  Central  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  / — Yes. 

1610.  And  they  also  put  a  limit  on  mixtures, 
do  they  not  ?^-Ye.s. 

1611.  How?— By  the  Act  it  is  prohibited  to 
add  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  to  the 
mixture  ;  but  on  account  o(  the  colour  section  of 
the  Act  it  is  iaipossible  to  have  as  much  butter  as 
tliati  the  colour  section  provides  that  the  colour 
of  margarine  must  not  exceed  a  certain  yellow 
tint,  and  if  they  add  more  than  at  the  most  a 
little  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  butter,  it  would 
exceed,  in  colour  that  pale  tint,  and  thereby, 
really,  the  prohibition  of  mixtures  is  carried 
much  further  than  by  the  words  of  the  Act. 

161:^.  latitat  true  all  the  year  round;  does 
not  butter  vary  in  colour  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year?— ;Ye8,  stall-fed  butter  you  could 
have  more  pale  than  summer-made  butter. 
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Chairman — ooatinaed. 

1613.  Then  in  that  ease  you  might  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  butter  in  margarine,  might 
you  not?— We  have  never  had  any  more  than 
25  per  cent. 

1614.  You  think  the  colour  test  is  sufiicient  to 
prevent  that? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
not  added  any  more  butter,  whether  they  could 
or  not. 

1615.  We  have  had  evidence  here  before  us 
to  show  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
natural  colour  «)f  butter  approaches  so  closely 
the  colour  of  margarine  that  detection  is  difficult ; 
would  you  agree  with  that  evidence? — Ye$, 
winter-made  butter  without  colouring  is  very 
pale. 

1616.  Could  not  more  of  it  be  added  to  mar- 
garine without  the  colour  t««t  coming  into  appli- 
cation so  effectively  ? — Yes,  perhaps  it  could. 

1617.  So  that  you  might  in  certain  conditions 
in  Denmark  baffle  the  colour  test  ? — Well,  so  far 
as  the  colour  test  goes,  that  is  not  meant  really 
to  put  a  restriction  on  mixtures;  it  is  simply 
meant  to  make  the  margarine  have  its  proper 
colour  so  that  people  can  see  which  is  margarine 
and  which  is  butter.  But  it  is  found  practically 
to  have  that  other  effect ;  at  lea«t  I  take  that 
to  be  the  effect  of  it. 

1618.  That  is  a  secondary  eflfect  ?— Exactly. 

1619.  I  think  you  have  a  copy  of  the  colour 
tests  to  show  us  ?  —Yes,  I  have  them  here  (pro- 
ducing  the  same).  By  the  Act  of  1888  they,  were 
made  like  this  one  with  a  white  bordel* ;  atift  bv 
the  new  Act  it  is  found  that  they  work  bettef  if 
they  have  a  black  border.  '*^ 

1620.  Will  you  take  one  of  these  colour  tests 
and  just  explain  to  us  what  they  mean  ;  take  the 
new  one  ? — If  you  have  to  examine  a  piece  of 
margarine  to  see  whether  the  colour  is  too  high 
or  net,  you  take  out  a  sample  and  cut  a  small 
slice  with  an  even  surface,  and  place  yourself 
with  your  back  against  the  light,  and  hold  the 
colour  plate  up  like  this  {describing  iht  tame}; 
you  then  hold  the  piece  of  margarine  close  to  it 
to  see  whether  it  is  about  the  same  colour  aJs  this 
test.  There  are  six  different  colour  plates  marked 
from  A  to  F.,  in  this  way :  that  A.  is  the  faiost 
reddi:?h  yellow  in  colour,  andF.  is  more  greenish. 
Then  the  fir^t  thing  to  be  found  is  which  of  these 
different  tints  the  colour  of  the  margarine  resem- 
bles most;  and  when  you  have  found  that)'  for 
instance,  if  it  is  found  to  be  about  tlie  e$,me 
colour  as  fAaf,  but  paler,  then  you  move*' it  up 
and  down  to  find  opposite  which  of  "the  14 
divisions  the  exact  depth  of  colour  is  found  to 
correspond.  First  you  find  the  different  shade 
of  colour,  reddish  or  greenish,  and  aft'er\>anl8 
the  depth  of  colour,  more  or  less  pale.  It  is 
required  by  the  Act  that  the  colour  of  marga- 
rine must  not  exceed  that  of  No.  9  on  these 
scales.  ' 

1621.  So  that  all  the  higher  colours  must 
necessarily  be  butter  ? — Yes,  or  offences  against 
the  Act 

1622.  So  that  if  you  were  to  take  a  specimen 
of  butter,  and  put  it  on  one  of  these  tables,  and 
find  that  it  was  the  colour  of  No*  4  or  No. .  5, 
that  would  necessarily  be  butter  or  an  adultera- 
tion?— Yes» 

1  4  1623.  U 
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Chairman — continued, 

1623.  If  it  were  found  to  be  an  adulteration, 
it  would  be  an  offence  against  the  Act? — Yes. 

1624.  So  that  the  colour  of  margarine  is  prac- 
tically limited  in  Denmark? — It  is. 

Sir  Mark  Sttwart, 

1625.  Is  that  a  true  test? — It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult test. 

1626.  But  can  you  depend  upon  that  being 

f)od  as  a  te^t?— It  is  very  difficult  to  perform, 
he  three  margarine  inspectors  in  Denmark 
have,  by  working  together,  been  able  to  perform 
the  test  so  that  they  agree  between  themselves ; 
but  very  many  peo|)le  are  unable  to  estimate  the 
exact  depth  of  a  colour. 

Chairman, 

1627.  Would  that  test  be  fiufficiently  trust- 
worthy to  obtain  a  conviction  against  a  person  ? 
—It  is  in  Dertmark,  because  if  the  inspector  says 
it  is  a  higher  colour,  that  is  suflScient  evidence. 

1628.  Then  you  practically  limit  the  change 
of  colour  allowed  in  margfurine  by  the  Danish 
law  ? — Yes,  we  do,  certainly ;  but  it  is  a  very 
delicate  test. 

1629.  Then  for  any  offences  under  this  Act 
there  are  heavy  penalties? — Yes. 

1630.  What  are  the  penalties?— For  minor 
offences  they  are  from  21,  10*.  to  5/.  or  10/.,  and 
for  heavier  and  more  eerious  offences  they  are 
imprisonment, 

1631.  What  do  you  mean  by  more  serious 
offences?  —  Adulteration  of  butter,  or  the 
existence  of  any  mixture  of  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat ;  that  would  be  considered 
adulteration. 

1632.  That  is  to  sav,  mixtures  sold   as  mar- 

farine,  or  a  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter? — 
Tot  sold,  but  the  having  in  one's  possession  of  a 
mixture  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat  would  be  considered  the  having  in 
possession  of  adulterated  butter,  and  that  would 
be  a  serious  offence. 

1633.  That  would  probably  on  the  first  convic- 
tion lead  to  imprisonment? — i  es,it  would, surely. 

1634.  And  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
these  high  penalties  in  order  to  insure  the  purity 
of  the  butter? — I  thiuk  everybody  concerned  in 
the  trade  would  find  it  very  much  less  annoying 
if  the  Act  was  very  strictly  enforced  by  means 
of  heavy  penalties. 

1635.  Not  imprisonment  ? — Yes,  for  repeated 
offences  for  instance. 

1636.  Then  you  believe  imprisonment  is  neces- 
sary?— Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  experience  in 
this  country  has  shown  that  even  hign  fines  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  check  offences  under  this 
Act.  There  is  a  special  firm  in  Gloucester  that 
has  repeatedly  offended  under  the  Margarine 
Act,  and  still  goes  on  doing  so. 

1637.  That  is  to  say  that  the  profit  that  they 
have  obtained  by  fraudulent  offences  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  pay  high  fines 
and  still  go  on  ? — Yes. 

1638.  Have  you  many  convictions  that  you 
could  tell  us  about  in  Denmark?  — I  have  a  list 
of  the  convictions  in  the  different  year?,  or  rather, 
not  convictions,   but  reports  of  infringements; 


CAaeVwMin —continued. 

there  were  not  convictions  in  every  case.  In  the 
first  year  after  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed,  there 
were  176  reports  of  infringements;  in  the  nex\ 
year  81 ;  in  the  next  \ear  36,  and  then  10,  then 
26,  and  then  21.  That  carries  us  up  to  the  1st 
of  April  1894. 

1639.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  Acts  in 
the  first  place  were  sufficient  to  greatly  diminish 
the  infringements  ? — Yes,  and  that  appears  also 
from  some  information  that  I  have  of  the  amount 
of  fines.  There  were,  for  instance,  during  the 
first  year  32  offences  against  Section  3  of  the 
Act,    which    provides    that    the   shape   of  the 

Sackage  must  be  oblong,  so  that  the  longest 
imension  must  be  at  least  one  time  and  a-half 
as  long  as  the  shortest.  There  were  cases  where 
there  were  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wanting  of 
the  length,  and  the  fine  was  5/.  Altogether 
there  were  32  offences  against  the  provision  as 
to  the  shape  or  marking  of  the  packages.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  fine  of  6/.  with  costs  and 
confiscation  of  the  goods  ;  in  23  cases  there  was 
a  fine  of  5/.,  with  costs  and  confiscation  of  the 
goods ;  in  five  cases  there  were  smaller  fines,  and 
three  cases  were  dismissed. 

1640  Then  the  result  seems  to  have  been 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years  to  have  reduced 
the  number  to  10? — Yes. 

1641.  And  then  after  that  period  they  rose 
again  ? — Yes. 

1642.  Why  was  that? — I  suppose  whether  it 
is  10  or  20  it  is  practically  tne  same.  You 
could  not,  I  take  it,  in  any  country  avoid  some 
offences  under  any  Act;  there  will  always  be 
some,  and  the  number  will  vary  up  and  down. 

1643.  You  think  the  recent  variation,  that  is 
the  slight  increase  in  recent  years,  is  not  of  any 
imjjoriance  ?-^I  do  not  think  so. 

1644.  It  does  not  show  that  the  Act  is  ceasing 
to  have  its  effect? — By  no  means.  These  in- 
fringements during  the  last  year  were  nearly  all 
infringements  against  the  provision  in  the  Act 
that  la  every  place  where  margarine  is  sold  there 
must  be  posted  a  large  poster  stating  that 
"  Margarine  is  sold  here." 

1645.  Then  the  offences,  in  your  opinion,  in 
later  years  have  been  slighter  offences  than  those 
of  former  years  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  put  them  down 
here,  showing  how  many  offences  there  were 
against  each  section  : — 


Infringetucnts. 

1889-80. 

188(i-91. 

18»l-©2. 

vm^i. 

189J-94. 

Again 

rt  Section  J 

I 

1 

. 

»♦ 

M        3           -        - 

18            13 

9 

19 

10 

^        4         .       - 

6 

- 

- 

1 

^, 

r^          »            -          - 

s           a 

- 

9 

8 

„        7          -        - 

S6           e 

- 

> 

- 

..        »         -        • 

-.          - 

^ 

9 

1 

^ 

.»      13         •        - 

28       !       18 

. 

- 

^^ 

„      14          •        - 

8 

- 

- 

- 

" 

H      16          -        - 

Total   -   -   - 

- 

1 
10 

a 

1 

81 

36 

26 

21 

1646.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the 
penalties  or  imprisonment  inflicted  ?  —  Not 
except  for  the  first  year. 

3647.  Can  you  tell  us  for  the  first  year,  please, 
what  they  were  ? — I  have  mentioned  32  cases 
under  Section  3.  There  were  12  cases  during  the 
first  year  where  in  shops  where  margarine  was  sold 
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a  poster  was  not  put  up  ^*  margarine  sold 
here  ";  or  in  some  cases  it  was  put  up  but  the 
letters  were  not  of  the  correct  size  or  correct 
out.  In  seven  cases  there  was  a  fine  of  51.  ;  in 
three  cases  there  were  smaller  fines ;  and  two 
cases  were  dismissed. 

1648.  Were  there  any  imprisonments? — No, 
not  for  that. 

1649.  Or  for  anything  in  the  first  year? — No, 
because  there  were  no  offences  of  the  more 
serious  kind.  There  were  no  adulterations,  and 
no  margarine  sold  as  butter. 

1650.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of 
imprisonment  having  been  inflicted  ? — Yes,  there 
has  been  a  dealer  imprisoned  for  selling  adulter- 
ated butter  in  a  country  district,  and  m  Copen- 
hagen a  retail  dealer  was  found  to  have  sold 
margarine  in  a  wrapper  on  which  it  was  marked 
that  there  was  a  quantity  of  6  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
only  1  per  cent.  He  was  imprisoned  for  14 
days. 

1651.  Only  1  per  cent,  of  butter  fat?— There 
was  only  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the  margarine, 
but  on  the  wrapper  it  was  stated  that  there  was 
6  per  cent.  It  is  required  by  the  Act  that  the 
percentage  shall  be  stated  on  the  wrapper. 

1652.  Is  it  possible  to  set  margarine  with 
only  1  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  m  it  ? — It  is  possible 
to  get  margarine  with  less  than  that. 

1653.  It  has  been  stated  here  in  evidence  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  mar^rine,  as  carried  on 
at  all  events  in  some  countries,  the  process  leads 
to  something  like  5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  being 
mixed  with  it  ? — That  is  in  Germany,  I  think. 
I  saw  the  evidence  in  question.  The  Grerman 
Margarine  Act  forbids  the  admixture  of  butter 
to  margarine,  but  it  allows  the  use  of  100  parts 
of  milk,  or  10  parts  of  cream  to  100  parts  of 
the  finished  product ;  that  means  an  allowance  of 
4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  finished  product. 
But  you  can  make  margarine  with  skimmed  milk. 
I  undertook  a  prosecution  in  Derby  against  a 
dealer  for  selling,  as  a  mixture  of  margarine  and 
the  finest  Danish  butter,  a  substance  which  was 
quite  devoid  of  butter,  as  was  proved  by  analysis 
by  Mr.  Otto  Hehner.  There  was  not  a  trace  of 
butter  fat  in  that  margarine. 

1654.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  margarine  you 
have  to  deal  with  in  Denmark  very  much?  — 
That  generally  contains  a  few  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat. 

1655.  A  small  percentage  ? — Yes,  only  a 
small  percentage. 

1656.  In  that  case  which  you  refer  to  the 
man  was  imprisoned  for  selling  this  compound 
as  containing  6  per  cent,  of  butter,  when  in 
reality  it  only  contained  1  per  cent.  ? — Yes ; 
the  Act  requires  that  the  marking  of  the 
margarine  packages,  as  well  as  the  marking 
of  the  paper  in  wnich  it  must  be  wrapped,  shaU 
contain  the  word  "margarine"  in  letters  of 
exactly  this  size  and  cut  (exhibiting  the  same), 
with  an  oval  line  round  it,  and  underneath  a 
statement  of  the  contents  of  butter  fat,  so  many 
per  cent,  (here  is  one,  for  instance,  of  half  a 
per  cent.),  and  they  must  guarantee  that  there 
IS  not  any  less  butter  fat  than  what  is  on  the 
paper,  and  then  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  must  appear. 

0»73. 
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1657.  So  that  all  margarine  that  is  sold  in 
Denmark  is  obliged  to  be  wrapped  in  paper  like 
that  ?— Yes. 

1658.  Containing  not  only  the  word  margarine, 
but  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  guaranteed  by 
the  vendor  ? — Yes,  and  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1659.  In  England,  is  it  your  experience  that 
mixtures  are  only  sold  as  such,  in  a  very  small 
and  decreasing  proportion  ? — Yea. 

1660.  Since  when  has  the  trade  taken  that 
turn ;  is  it  a  recent  turn  of  the  trade,  this 
decrease  in  the  sale  of  mixtures?— It  is  during 
the  last  few  years.  I  have  obtained  some 
information  from  large  dealers,  large  retail 
dealers ;  that  means,  dealers  having  many 
retail  places  in  difierent  towns  in  England,  on 
that  point.  From  two  such  retail  dealers  I 
have  mformation ;  one  of  whom  sells  about  3,000 
or  4,000  tons  of  margarine  in  a  year,  and  they  are 
boUi  pretty  much  agreed  as  to  the  quantity  c^the 
difierent  qualities  of  margarine  and  mixtures 
which  they  sell  proportionately.  They  say  that 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  margarine  and 
mixtures  that  they  sell  are  the  6d.  quality, 
retailed  at  6d.  a  lb. ;  only  3  or  4  pet 
cent,  of  the  quality  sold  at  7i/.,  is  sold  ;  and  at 
Sd.  they  sell  from  about  13  to  15  per  cent. 
Then  the  mixtures  sold  were  about  10  per  cent, 
or  less.  The  mixtures  are  sold  in  two  different 
qualities  at  10</.,  and  at  1<.,  and  the  quality  sold 
at  Is.y  in  one  case,  was,  during  1892,  less  than 
4  per  cent.,  in  1893,  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  1894,  less  than  2^  per  cent. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Tahiti — ] 

Table  showing  the  Proportional   Sale  of  the 
different  qualities  of  Margarine  and  Mixtures. 

Extract  from  record  Sales  Books  of  two  very 
large  Retail  Businesses,  having  branches  in 
many  difierent  Towns,  one  having  an  average 
Yearly  Sale  of  Margarines  of  nearly  3,000  tons, 
showing  the  Percentage  of  Total  Yearly  Sale. 


YBIR. 

Margarine. 

Mixtures. 

TMal 

U. 

7d. 

» 

lOd. 

U 

Mixtures. 

nm 
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S-67 

12-47 
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S-89 

9*44 
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TI-81 
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••01 

••19 

10-SO 

ll8M 

n«78 

S-16 

Vt%l 

flf 

S*4t 

vu 

B.    1893 
ll8NJ 

«»-4 

4-8 

16-0 

7-5 

t-8 

liw 

▲▼eimfe 
8*66  per  oent. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1661.  Would  that  be  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  butter?—  Exacdy. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1662.  You  consider  either  that  the  sale  oC 
mixtures  ought  to  be  prohibited,  or  that  a  limit 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  contents  of  butter  fat, 
which  yon  suggest  should  not  be  higher  than 
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15  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  distinction 
to  DO  drawn  between  margarine  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  smaller  admixture  of  butter 
and  butter  adulterated  by  a  smaller  admixture 
of  margaruMy  if  mixtures  are  not  prohibited 
altogftMr/ which  of  course  would  be  ih%  simplest 
and  easiest,  and  would  facilitate  the  control  of 
the  trade  very  much. 

1663.  But  might  I  ask  you  why  you  make 
that  recommendation,  when  in  Denmark  you 
hare  no  such  limitation  ? — It  was  tried  to  put 
the  limit  at  10  per  cent  last  time. 

1664.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  limit  in 
Denmark  is  50  per  cent  ? --Exactly. 

1665.  And  tne  practical  limit  according  to 
your  evidence  is  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes ;  but  that 
IS  in  my  opinion  a  weak  point  in  the  Danish  Act 

1666.  That  is,  of  course,  your  individual 
opinion ;  but  the  practice  in  Denmark  is  what  I 
say,  a  50  per  cent,  limit,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but 
margarine  never  reaches  anything  like  that. 

1 667.  Is  your  personal  opinion  based  upon  your 
conviction,  that  the  sale  of  mixtures  gives  rise  to 
much  unfair  competition  and  swindling? — Yes. 

1668.  You  think  that  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Margarine  Act  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
honest  traders  ? — I  think  so,  indeed  ;  and  I  have 
had  so  much  communication  from  traders  to  that 
effect  that  that  is  what  I  base  that  conviction  on. 

1609.  Are  the  traders  generally  Danish 
traders  that  *pply  to  yon,  or  English  traders  ? — 
English  traders. 

1670.  Do  you  think  that  if  inspectors  of  larger 
areas,  or  central  inspectors,  were  appointed  under 
the  Act,  they  would  find  a  willing  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  trade? — Yes,  I  t^ink  they 
would.  I  have  had  several  cases  where  dealers 
in  several  towns  have  written  to  me,  and  com- 
plained that  their  competitors  were  selling 
adulterated  butter,  which  they  would  not  them- 
selves do,  but  by  that  means  they  were  taking 
their  customers  away  from  them,  and  they  had 
no  means  of  getting  the  Act  enforced  in  that 
particular  place. 

1671.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  original 
evidence  on  that  point,  and  as  you  have  so  much 
to  tell  us  that  is  interesting  concerning  Denmark 
we  had  better  confine  ourselves,  I  thii&,  to  that  ? 
— Very  well. 

1672.  You  would  recommend  the  adoption  in 
England  of  the  Danish  provision  as  to  a  specially 
ma^ed  and  shaped  receptacle  ? — I  consiaer  that 
very  important ;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  it 
should  DC  understood  in  this  way:  that  mar- 
garine must  always  remain  in  that  receptacle. 

1673.  In  fact,  as  you  express  it  in  your  precis^ 
that  no  margarine  must  be  found,  whether  ex- 
posed for  sale  or  not,  except  in  the  prescribed 
receptacle  ? — Yes. 

1674.  And  you  would  recommend  the  restric- 
tion as  to  mixtures,  which  you  have  explained  ? 
— Yes ;  the  ordinary  custom  in  many  retail  shops 
of  having  a  marble  screen,  behind  which  they 
have  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  lump  of  margarine 
undistinguishable  by  the  ordinary  customer,  is  a 
means  by  which  many  pieople  evade  the  Act. 
The  margarine  if  found  behind  this  marble 
screen  is  not  exposed  for  sale,  and  therefore 
does  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Mai^arine  Act    Then,  when  a  customer  comes 
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in  and  asks  foe  butter,  if  it  is  a  known  customer, 
he  gets  margarine,  and.  if  the  inspector  comes  in 
he  gets  butter.  Nobody  can  control  what  they 
take  from  behind  these  marble  screens;  that  is 
what  I  think  should  be  avoided  by  the  provision 
that  margarine  must  always  be  kept  in  fipeoial 
receptacles;  but,  ai  the  aansie  time,  the  inspector 
should  have  access  behind  the  counter  into  any 
part  of  the  premises. 

1675.  You  recoimnend  that  the  inspection 
should  be  extended  to  factories  and  wholesale 
stores  ? — Yes ;  under  the  present  Margarine  Act 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
inspectors  to  get  samples  or  to  get  inspection  of 
goods  standing  in  wholesale  places  or  in  ware- 
house& 

1676.  In  connection  with  factories,  there  are 
certain  large  factories  in  this  country  conducted 
by  your  compatriots,  are  there  not  ? — There  are 
two. 

1677.  The  manufacture  is,  to  a  larger  extent, 
I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  Danes,  is  it  not  ? — 
There  is  only  one  I  know  of,  Mr.  Monsted,  who 
has  two  fia>ctories ;  and  the  reason,  I  should  say, 
why  he  has  erected  his  factories  on  thia  aide,  and 
not  in  Denmark,  is  because  of  the  Colour  Section 
of  the  Danish  Act. 

1678.  In  fact,  he  has  greater  facilities  afforded 
him  under  the  English  law,  and  he  prefers  to 
come  to  England  ? — If  he  was  manufacturing  in 
Denmark  only  (he  has  a  factory  in  Denmark)  he 
could  not  export  from  Denmark  to  England, 
because  the  pale  Danish  margarine  cannot  be  sold 
in  this  country. 

1679.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that;  is  it  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  the  Danish  law  as  to  colour 
has  practically  killed  the  export  oi  Danish 
margarine? — There  has  never  been  any  very 
great  export  of  margarine,  but  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  export  almost  impossible. 

1680.  You  have  told  us  as  to  the  German  law 
which  forbids  the  having  of  margarine  with  more 
than  4  per  cent.  oC  butter  in  it,  which  makes  it 
an  adulteration,  in  fact ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  adulterated  butter  im- 
ported from  Hamburg,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there 
IS ;  it  is^.so  to  sp^ak,  systematically  manufactured 
adulterated,  in  Hamburg,  and  sent  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Hamburg  factory  butter. 

1681.  But  then,  how  does  that  esci^e  the 
German  law  ;  how  does  the  German  law  bear 
upon  that? — That  is  exported  from  Germany. 
Those  manufacturers  cannot  sell  that  stuff  m 
Germany  ;  or  if  sold  in  Hamburg,  which  it  has 
been,  they  have  been  fined,  or,  I  believe,  even 
imprisoned ;  I  believe  there  has  been  an  im- 
pdsonment  in  Hamburg  for  selling  Hambuig 
factory  butter.  But  it  is  exported  to  this  country 
on  a  large  scale. 

1682.  Then  the  German  law  and  the  Danish 
law  differ  in  this  respect :  that  you  will  not  per- 
mit the  manufacture,  for  exi)ort,  of  margarine 
that  you  would  not  allow  to  be  sold  in  Denmark, 
whereas  the  Germans  apparently  do  permit 
that  ? — We  certainly  do  not  allow  that ;  but  I 
suppose  by  law  they  could  not  allow  in  Germany 
either  anything  to  be  exported  that  they  would 
not  allow  to  oe  sold  in  Germany.  I  do  not 
believe  it  ia  allowed  by  law,  but  thty  certainly 
do  not  take  any  steps  to  stop  it> 

1683- .You 
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1683.  You  say  that  a  Tery  large  amount  of 
margarine  marked  as  guaranteed  purebntter  is  im- 
ported to  this  country,  and  you  can  give  us  eome 
information  about  that,  I  believe  ? — Ye?,  I  have 

Earticulars  as  to  cases  of  Hamburg  factory  butter 
ought  in  Manchester.  One  was  marked  "  Choicest 
estates,  made  in  Germany,  guaranteed  pure  butter, 
German  produce  " ;  another  was  marked  "  Special 
quality,  foreign  produce,  guaranteed  pure  butter  "; 
a  third  one  was  marked  "  Guaranteed  pure  butter, 
German  produce  '^  ;  another  was  marked 
*^  Selected  mild  dairies,  pure  butter,  foreign 
produce  " ;  another  "  Sekcted  new  mUk  dairies, 
loreign  produce,  guaranteed  pure  butter  "  ;  and 
another  was  marked  just  the  same.  There  are 
some  letter-marks  of  no  importance,  of  course. 
Those  were  all  proved,  by  analysis,  to  be  adulte- 
rated. 

1684.  Those  could  have  been  stopped  at  the 
port  of  import,  could  they  not? — If  samples  had 
oeen  taken  and  analysed,  certainly. 

1685.  The  law  provides  for  that,  although  we 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  pro- 
perly worked  ?— So  I  understand. 

1686.  Now  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  butter  ; 
you  believe  that  a  very  small  amount  of  mar- 
garine may  be  detected  in  butter  ? — It  may  be 
in  certain  cases ;  and,  as  I  hear,  has  been  by 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  for  instance. 

1687.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  such 
information  as  you  are  able  to  offer  on  that 
point? — In  some  cases  margarine,  which  is  used 
for  adulteration,  contains  certain  vegetable  oils 
which  can  be  traced,  by  chemical  re-actions  of 
great  nicetr,  even  when  present  in  very  small 
amounts,  fey  that  means  very  small  amounts  of 
the  margarine  containing  these  oils  can  be 
traced  in  butter. 

1688.  But  there  is  some  fallacy  which  is  apt 
to  creep  into  that  method,  is  there  not,  due  to 
the  presence  of  oils  in  feeding  ? — Yes. 

1689.  Would  you  explain  that  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — There  are  two  different  kinds  of  vege- 
table oil  which  give  chemical  colour  re-actions, 
namely,  sesame  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil.  By 
a  certain  re-agent  you  can  produce  a  distinct 
scarlet  red  colouration,  if  the  sesame  oil 
ift  present,  and  the  cotton-seed  oil  can  be 
detected  by  the  black  colour  produced  by 
another  re-agent.  Therefore,  if  either  of  those 
oils  is  jjresent  in  the  butter,  you  can  trace  it  by 
that  means.  Then  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  they  may  enter  into  genuine  butter  by 
feeding ;  and,  in  order  to  test  that,  some  feeding 
experiments  have  been  carried  on. 

1690.  By  Professor  Stein  ?— Yes. 

1691.  Will  you  please  give  us  a  resume  of  those 
experiments  ? — He  had  some  cows  fed  on  sesame 
cakes.  Before  the  feeding  with  those  cakes  com- 
menced, the  milk  was  tested,  that  is  to  say,  the 
butter  from  the  milk  was  tested,  and  gave  no  re- 
action for  the  sesame  oil ;  then  the  cows  were  fed 
with  increasing  quantities  of  sesame  cakes,  more, 
in  fact,  than  ever  would  be  used  in  practical 
dairying,  and  still  the  butter  fat  produced  from 
their  milk  gave  not  the  least  reaction  for  the 
seasame  oil ;  therefore,  he  concludes  that  the 
presence  of  that  oil  in  butter  is  suflSclent  proof  of 
adulteration.  It  was  different  with  the  cotton- 
seed oiJ,  inasmuch  that  cows  fed  with  cotton  cake 
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for  only  a  few  days,  and  only  in  small  quantities, 
would  produce  butter  that  gave  a  reaction,  only 
faint,  from  the  presence  of  cotton-seed  oil }  so 
that  the  presence  of  that  proved  chemically  is  not 
quite  conclusive  as  to  adulteration. 

1692.  But  how  are  sesame  oil,  or  cotton^seed 
oil,  used  for  the  adultewition  of  bxitter;  is  it  in 
connection  with  margarine  as  constituents  ? — 
They  are  constituents  of  margarine  ;  they  are 
used  in  the  manu&cture  of  margarine. 

1693.  I  thought  that  was  what  was  called  nut 
oil  ?— That  varies  ;  these  oils  differ  in  price ;  and 
for  the  different  qualities  of  margarine  they  use 
different  oils ;  groimd-nut  oil  is  used  for  the  finest 
margarine  ;  sesame  oil  for  the  less  expensive 
margarine ;  while  cotton-seed  oil  is  generially 
used  for  the  lowest  classes  of  margarine. 

1694.  So  I  suppose  now  that  any  manufacturer 
who  wishes  to  make  a  good  adulterable  margarine 
will  use  cotton-seed  oil,  or  should  use  it? — Or 
ground-nut  oil. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1695.  Is  that  arachis  oil  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Frye. 

1696.  Can  you  detect  the  nut  oil  in  the  same 
way  as  cotton-seed  oil  ?  — No,  not  by  a  colour  re- 
action ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  could  be 
chemically  traced ;  but  it  would  be  a  difficult 
test 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1697.  Professor  Stein  did  not  carry  hia  ex- 
periments to  nut  oil  ? — No,  because  he  had  no 
colour  reaction  of  that  kind  to  rely  upon. 

1698.  Now  we  come  to  a  matter  upon  which 
Danish  evidence  is  very  important ;  that  is,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter.  What  have 
you  to  aay  upon  that  point  ? — The  quantity  of 
water  present  in  butter  varies  ;  it  depends  upon 
when  the  sample  of  butter  was  taken  for  analysis; 
because,  if  butter  is  sampled  juat  when  it  leaves 
the  dairy,  or  a  few  days  afler^  it  oontain^  conr 
siderably  more  water  than  when  it  has  been  con- 
veyed about  and  laid  about  for  perhaps  a  few 
weeks,  or  has  been  cut  up  into  small  parcels, 
and  wrapped  in  paper,  and  exposed  for  evapora- 
tion ;  so  if  there  is  a  question  of  a  limit  to  be 
put  to  the  amount  <^  water  in  butter,  I  thtink  the 
question  of  when  that  sample  of  butter  was 
taken^  how  old  it  was,  and  how  it  had  been 
treated,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideri^ 
tion. 

1699.  Some  water  is  a  necessary  constituent 
of  butter,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  not  be  butter 
if  there  was  not  water  in  it. 

1700.  Would  you  state  what  is  the  average 
percentage  of  water  in  Danish  butter  freshly 
made  ?— <)ut  of  nearly  4,000  samples  of  Danish 
butter  there  was  on  the  average  found  14*4,  or, 
more  exactly,  14*36  per  cent  of  water* 

1701.  And  what  was  the  maximum  limit  ? — 
There  were  seven  out  of  those  samples  that 
contained  over  19  per  cent  of  water,  which 
means  that  only  2*^1  Oths  of  a  per  cent  of  the 
tortal  number  of  samples  contained  over  19  per 
cent*,  and  lees  than  20  per  oent«  , 
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1702.  And  only  1  per  cent  contained  over  18 
per  cent,  ? — Only  1  per  cent,  contained  over  18 
per  cent. 

1703.  You  consider  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  water  in  well-made  butter  is  laid  down  in 
Denmark  as  being  16  per  cent.  ? — Yes  ;  Danish 
well-made  butter,  when  sampled  when  freshly 
made»  should  not  contain  more  than  16  percent, 
of  water. 

1704.  Do  you  prosecute  or  have  you  any  laws 
against  exceeding  that  quantity  of  water  in 
butter? — No,  that  would  mil  under  the  common 
law.  If  there  was  a  case  of  butter  with  an  un- 
reasonably large  amount  of  water,  it  would  be  an 
offence  under  the  penal  code. 

1705.  But  that  is  only  if  the  water  had  been 
fraudulently  introduced? — It  would  be  con^ 
sidered  to  be  that  if  it  was  much  over  20  per 
cent  in  any  case. 

1706.  Is  that  so  ;  if  some  butter  unskilfully 
made  contained  25  per  cent,  of  water,  sav  ? — 
We  would  not  believe  in  that ;  that  would  be 

Eunished  as  being  an  adulteration,  I  think.     We 
ave  never  had  a  case ;  but  I  am  confident  that 
it  would  be  treated  as  such. 

1707.  There  is  less  water  in  summer-made 
butter,  is  there  not?— There  is  less  water  in 
butter  in  summer  than  there  is  in  winter,  in 
Denmark. 

1708.  And  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
evaporation  that  takes  place  from  butter  in 
summer  ? — Yes. 

1709.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  idea 
as  to  its  range  ? — During  the  carrying  on  of 
some  State  butter  shows  that  are  still  going  on 
in  Copenhagen,  butter  is  kept  in  certain  cold 
8how*rooms  for  11  days ;  the  temperature  varies 
very  little  in  summer  and  winter,  it  is  about 
45  degrees;  and  during  11  days  while  it  is  stand- 
ing there  a  owt.  cask  of  butter  will  lose  about 
five  ounces  of  water  by  evaporation  only. 

1710.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  water  found 
in  Danish  butter  if  analysed  here  would  be  less 
than  if  it  were  analysed  in  Denmark  ?—  Yes. 

171L  As  arule,do  you  consider  that  the  more 
water  there  is  in  butter  the  lower  the  quality  ? 
-Yes. 

1712.  And  the  less  its  keeping  power  ? — Yes. 

1713.  What  have  you  to  say  about  salt  in 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  water  in  butter  ? — 
Sometimes  it  is  held  that  the  more  salt  butter 
contains  the  more  water  there  would  be  in  that 
butter^  but  we  have  not  found  that  to  be  the 
case,  because  fresh  butter  made  in  Danish  dairies 
have  contained  fully  as  much  water  as  the  salt 
butter ;  and  I  find,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
**  Analyst,"  some  analvses  made  by  Mr.  Kichmond, 
the  analyst  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company, 
that  give  just  the  same  result ;  he  has  analysed 
both  Prench  and  English  butter,  fresh  and  salt, 
and  his  average  amount  of  water  is  in  both 
cases  higher  for  the  fresh  butter  than  for  the 
salt 

1714.  You  say  in  your  fr^m  that  salt  is  added 
to  butter  to  help  to  extract  the  water ;  would 
you  explain  that  ? — When  the  butter  is  freshly 
churned  and  is  wet,  and  it  is  a  question  of  work- 
ing it  to  make  it  more  solid,  ^en  it  is  salted 
with  dry  salt,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
that  is  present  in  the  butter  and  forms  a  bnne^ 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

uhich  is  more  easily  worked  out  of  the  butter 
than  the  water  itself. 

1715.  That  is  the  Danish  custom,  is  it  ?— That 
is  the  custom  everywhere,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1716.  You  salt  your  butter  with  dry  salt? 
— Yes. 

1717.  Not  with  brme  ?— Never. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1718.  You  say  it  is  the  ciistom  everywhere; 
do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  custom  everywhere  in 
Denmark  ? — I  think  dry-salting  the  butter  is  the 
practice  in  every  country,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

1719.  For  the  purpose  of  extracting  moisture? 
— People  majr  have  different  opinions  why  they  do 
it ;  but  that  is  what  we  consider  to  be  the  reason. 

1720.  What  I  wish  to  understand  is  this:  it 
is  the  recognised  plan,  at  all  events  in  Denmark, 
concerning  which  you  speak  with  knowledge,  for 
extractingwater  out  of  butter? — Yes. 

1721.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  use  of 
brine  for  washing  or  for  salting  butter? — The 
use  of  cold  brine  for  washing  the  butter  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  churn  I  consider  is  very  good 
and  very  proper ;  but  the  use  of  warm  bnne  for 
washing  butter,  or  for  working  it  into  butter,  I 
consider  to  be  adulteration.  That  is  just  what 
thev  do  in  Hamburg  when  they  manufacture 
their  Hamburg  factory  butter  ;  they  work  warm 
brine  into  the  butter.  You  can  work  a 
large  amount  of  water  into  butter  if  you  work  it 
in  warm  while  the  butter  is  soft ;  but  if  you 
have  cold  brine  or  cold  water  you  cannot  work 
it  into  the  butter. 

1722.  They  do  not  use  that  method  of  salting 
in  Denmark? — No. 

1723.  Have  you  come  across  Irish  butter  with 
a  good  deal  of  water? — Yes. 

1724.  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  about 
that  ? — I  have  seen  the  statement  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Tichborne  in  the  cases  that  were  before 
the  magistrates  at  Manchester  about  the  amount 
of  water  he  found  in  150  samples  of  Irish  butter, 
which  contained  up  to  31  per  cent,  of  water. 

1725.  We  have  had  all  that  evidence  of  Pro- 
fessor Tichborne,  and  references  to  his  article 
before ;  I  simply  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  observations  from  your  Danish  point  of 
view  to  make  regarding  butter  containing  say 
30  per  cent,  of  water  ? — Only  that  we  consider 
it  impossible  for  any  butter  to  contain  that  much 
water  unless  it  is  worked  in  purposely. 

1726.  You  think  that  a  maximum  amoimt  of 
water  should  be  allowed  in  butter,  and  you 
would  be  for  fixing  a  standard,  would  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  do  that. 

1727.  And  what  figure  would  you  fix  ? — That 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  when  and  where 
the  sample  of  butter  was  taken.  If  butter  is 
sampled  in  the  dairy,  or  soon  after  it  leaves  the 
dairy,  you  would  have  to  allow,  I  think,  a  larger 
amount  of  water  than  in  an  ordinary  sample 
bought  by  an  inspector  in  a  retail  shop,  and 
brought  to  a  public  analyst,  because  so  much 
water  would  have  evaporated  or  drained  away 
in  the  latter  case  that  it  would  not  compare  with 
the  other  at  all.    For  samples  taken  m  dairies 
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or  from  freshly  made  butter,  yon  would  have  to 
allow  about  18  or  19  per  cent,  of  water,  I  think. 

1728.  Do  you  thins  that  would  be  enough? — 
I  think  it  would  be  enough. 

1729.  You  are  the  author  of  this  ^^  short  resume 
of  the  Danish  Margarine  Act,  with  results  of 
its  working"? — One  of  the  inspectors  wrote  it 
for  me. 

1730.  You  hare  explained  a  good  number  of 
its  provisions;  but  the  Danish  Margarine  Act 
also  refers  to  cheese,  does  it  not? — Yes,  mar- 
garine cheese. 

1731.  There  is  a  lot  of  margarine  used  for 
making  what  is  called  filled  cheese,  I  under- 
stMid? — Yes. 

1732.  And  your  law  compels  such  cheese  to 
be  stamped  "  Margarine,  Ost"  ? — Yes. 

*  1733.  "Ost"  bdttg,  I  presume^  the  Danish 
for  cheese  ? — Yes. 

1734.  Do  you  allow  colouring  in  connection 
with  margarine  cheese? — Yes,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  colour. 

1736.  But  it  is  mentioned  in  this  leaflet  that 
the  provision  as  to  stamping  this  filled  cheese 
has  almost  killed  t^e  trade;  is  that  so? — Yes; 
this  is  the  stamp  that  must  be  on  the  margarine 
cheese  (exhibiting  the  same). 

1736.  Would  you  illustrate  the  bad  effect  it  has 
had  on  the  trade,  or  the  killing  effect  it  has  had  on 
the  trade? — In  the  year  endmg  the  31st  March 
1889  it  was  reported  that  about  1,800  cwts.  of 
oleoHuargarine  were  used  in  the  production  of 
margarine  cheese,  which  was  chiefly  exported  to 
England ;  two  years  later  no  more  than  400  cwts. 
were  so  used.  During  the  year  ending  the  31  st 
of  March  1893  the  whole  production  was  esti- 
mated at  2,000  cwts.  of  margarine  cheese ;  and 
in  the  following  year  the  production  fell  down 
to  about  300  cwts.  of  cheese  altogether.  There 
was  no  import  of  margarine  cheese,  but  there 
were  exported  13  cwts.  to  London. 

1737.  You  know,  no  doubt,  from  the  constant 
contact  in  which  you  keep  yourself  with  traders, 
whether  there  is  much  margarine  cheese  used 
in  London?— Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  imported  into  the  country.  At  least 
complaints  have  been  raised  about  that  from 
several  quarters. 

1738.  Where,  then,  is  this  margarine  cheese 
supposed  to  be  imported  from?— From  the 
Umted  States. 

1739.  And  from  Germany  ?— That  I  do  not 
know  ;  1  have  not  heard  of  it ;  from  Holland,  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  it. 

1740.  The  provisions  regarding  margarine 
have  greatly  restricted,  or,  m  fact,  killed,  the 
margarine  export  trade  from  Denmark,  have 
they  ? — Yes,  and  the  home  consumption  as  well. 

1741.  You  are  speaking  of  cheese,  but  I  am 
q>eaking  of  margarine ;  so  far  as  margarine  is 
concerned,  the  restrictions  of  the  Danish  law 
have  favoured  its  consumption  in  Denmark  ? — 
Yes. 

1742.  But  killed  its  export  ?— Yes. 

1743.  So  far  as  marganne  cheese  is  concerned 
tlie  restrictions  of  the  Danish  law  have  killed 
the  consumption  in  Denmark,  and  ruined  the 
export,  too  ?— Exactly. 

1744.  In  regard  to  your  punishments  for  con- 
traventions of  this  margarine  legislation,  I  see 
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you  have  imprisonment,  on  a  restricted  diet,  of 
not  less  than  five  days,  or  penal  servitude  for 
two  years? — Yes. 

1745.  Is  penal  servitude  lightly  reported  to  in 
Denmark,  as  compared  with  this  country  ? — I  do 
not  know,  but  imprisonment  on  restricted  diet  is 
much  resorted  to. 

1746.  You  have  here  an  interesting  account 
of  the  system  of  analysis  pursued  in  Denmark, 
at  pa^e  6  of  the  pamphlet? — Yes,  that  is  the 
analysis  of  marganne  and  butter,  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

1747.  Would  you  please  explain  that  to  the 
Conmiittee?— The  chief  method  relied  upon 
in  the  analysis  of  butter  or  margarine  is  the 
so-called  Reichert-Wollny  method,  by  which  the 
amounts  of  volatile  acids  are  estimated,  because 
genuine  butters  vary  considerably  as  to  the 
amount  of  volatile  acids  they  contain.  The 
estimation  of  smaller  amounts  of  margarine  in 
butter  is  very  difficult,  and,  in  a  good  many  cases, 
impossible ;  therefore,  resort  is  taken  to  other 
methods,  and  especially  with  great  success  to  the 
colour  reactions  of  the  vegetable  oils  when  they 
are  present. 

1748*  Are  the  shopkeeping  public  in  Denmark 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  uie  Danish  analyses, 
or  do  you  have  complaints  of  them  ? — There  is 
no  complaint  as  to  the  analyses;  they  are  all  done 
by  Professor  Stein,  who  has  a  great  name,  and 
everybody  believes  in  his  analyses.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

1749.  But  you  are  aware  that  among  the 
selling  classes,  the  retail  classes  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  discontent,  even 
while  admitting  the  eminence  of  many  gentle- 
men connected  with  public  analysis  ? — Yes,  I 
know  that. 

1750.  According  to  Danish  experiments  it  has 
been  found  that  milk  produced  on  a  small  farm 
difiers  in  many  cases  from  milk  produced  on  the 
larger  farms  as  regards  the  composition  of  butter 
fat,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might,  if  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  cause  it  to  be  declared  to 
be  adulterated  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  in  this  way,  that 
butter  produced  from  late  milkine  cows,  that 
means  cows  producbg  only  a  smdl  amount  of 
milk  before  they  run  dry,  before  calving,  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  abnormal,  and  resembles,  chemi- 
cally, butter  adulterated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  margarine  ;  therefore,  if  it  happens  that  on  a 
small  farm  many  of  the  cows  at  the  same  time 
are  running  dry,  the  butter  product  from  that 
farm  would  be  of  this  abnormal  composition ; 
while  if  you  have,  as  we  generally  have,  co- 
operative dairies,  dm  wing  milk  from  many 
different  farms,  that  would  not  so  easily  happen, 
because  if  on  one  farm  the  cows  were  late 
milking,  they  might  be  freshly  calved  on  another 
farm. 

1751.  The  laws  in  Germany  regarding  mar- 
garine and  margarine  cheese  ditt'ers  considerably, 
as  you  have  explained  to  us,  from  those  in 
Denmark  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  margarine 
cheese  is  comprised  in  the  German  law. 

1752.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was, 
whether  the  export  trade  that  Denmark  has 
lost,  Germany  hi^  gained  ?— We  have  not  really 
lost  any  export  trade,  as  we  have  not  had  any  ; 
but  Germany  can  export  margarine,  inasmuch 
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as  they  can  colour  it.     That  is  the  only  reason 
why  Danish  margarine  cannot  be  exported. 

1753.  I  will  just  ask  you,  in  conclusion, 
whether  you  have  anythinjij  further  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1754.  Will  you  put  in  some  of  those  labels 
and  colour  tables,  which  you  hate  shown  us  ? — 
Yes«     {Handing  in  the  same.) 

Mr,  Kearley. 

1755.  With  regard  to  the  salting  of  butter, 
you  think  that  the  process  of  dry-salting  tends 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
naturally  in  butter  ? — Yes. 

1756.  That  is  to  say,  before  the  operation  of 
salting  takes  place,  there  is  necessarily  a  certain 
percentage  of  water  in  butter  ? — Yes. 

1757.  And  the  process  of  dry-salting  removes 
gome  of  that  water? — Yes. 

1758.  But  the  use  of  hot  brine  would  tend  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  water,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1759.  It  would  make  the  butter  more  absor- 
bent of  water  ? — Yes. 

1760.  And  you  regard  that  as  an  absolute 
adulteration? — 1  do. 

1761.  You  do  not  object  to  cold  water  ? — No, 
for  washing. 

1762.  Because  it  has  not  that  elSect? — 
Exactly, 

1763.  But  hot  brine  has  ?— Yes. 

1764.  You  favour  a  standard  for  water  in 
butter? — Tes,  I  think  it  would  be  useful,  because 
butter  is  surely  sold  with  more  water  than  it 
ought  to  contain,  and  that  ought  to  be,  in  my 
opinion,  punishable ;  and  I  do  not  see  tha,t  that 
could  be  done  unless  there  was  a  standard. 

1765.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  fair  stan- 
dard ? — Sixteen  or  17  per  cent  for  ordinary  sam- 

{Jes  bought  in  a  shop,  and  18  to  19  per  cent  if 
reshly  sampled  from  the  dairy. 

1766.  You  make  the  distinction,  of  course,  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evaporation 
going  on  all  the  while  ? — Yes. 

1767.  And  that  ought  to  be  discounted,  as  it 
were  ? — Yes. 

1768.  Do  you  think  that  17  per  cent  would  be 
a  fair  standard ;  that  there  would  not  be  a 
chance  of  any  honest  shipper  being  convicted  for 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1769.  Your  experience  of  over  4,000  samples, 
shows  it  14*4  per  cent  ? — Yes,  less  than  14J. 

1770.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  you 
with  regard  to  Hamburg  factory  butter,  so 
called.  Have  you,  yourself,  acting  on  behidf  of 
the  Danish  Government,  taken  any  steps  to  have 
this  spurious  butter  stopped  at  the  port  of 
entry? — I  have  been  asked  by  English  firms, 
by  some  English  dealers,  to  assist  them  in  getting 
up  evidence  as  to  the  importation  of  Hamburg 
factory  butter. 

1771.  Did  you  make  any  direct  representa- 
tions in  your  official  capacity  to  the  English 
Government  as  to  that  ? — Yes,  as  to  international 
action,  some  years  ago. 

1772.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  a  slight 
outline  of  what  took  place  ?— It  was  suggested 
reallpr  in  the  first  instance  at  the  International 
Agricultural  Congress  at  the  Hague,  in  Septem* 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

ber  1891,  I  believe,  that  the  different  Govern- 
ments should  agree  between  themselves  to 
assist  each  other  in  putting  down  adulteration  of 
foods  generally  ;  and  there  was  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  congress,  proposed  by  Mr.  Maas, 
the  Dutcli  Consul  here,  and  M.  Meline  seconded 
it.  That  International  Agricultural  Congress 
had  no  power  to  do  anything  else  but  to  pais 
such  a  resolution ;  but  afterwards  they  tried  to 
^et  it  enforced,  to  get^some  Government  to  take 
it  up.  They  tried  first  the  Swiss  Govemment, 
but  they  would  not  do  it ;  and  then  they  asked 
me  to  represent  at  home  that  it  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  Denmark  if  the  Danish  Government  were 
to  take  it  up;  and  they  made  representations  over 
here  to  the  English  Government  suggesting  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  this  case^  If  a 
man  abroad.exports  adulterated  butter  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  butter  passes  the  Customs  and  is 
distributed  in  Euffland,  the  manufacturer  and 
shipper  of  tiiis  adulterated  butter  is  no  more 
responsible,  and  could  not  be  readied  after  that; 
therefore  the  idea  was  that  when  it  was  imported 
and  found  at  die  importation  to  be  adulterated, 
representations  should  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  £r(»n  where  tiie  butter  came, 
and  then  they  should  be  under  obligation  to  take 
up  the  matter  and  have  the  original  shipper  or 
manufacturer  of  that  adulterated  butter  pomshod 
aooordtng  to  their  own  laws. 

1773.  But  in  addition  to  that  the  suggestion, 
indeed  the  main  suggestion,  I  take  it,  was  that 
our  Govemment,  tmough  the  Customs,  should 
make  inspection  at  the  post  of  entry  ?^~I  think 
reference  was  made  to  Section  8  of  the  Mar- 
^udne  Act  as  being  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Govemment  of  this  country  to  do  that  part  of 
the  international  work,  namely,  inspection  at  the 
port  of  importation. 

1774.  Asking  them  to  put  their  own  Act  of 
Parliament  into  working,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  was  worded  in  that  way. 

1775.  But  that  was  the  practical  effect  of  it? 
—Yes. 

1776.  You  have  had  some  experience,  I  be- 
lieve, with  r^ard  to  analyses  of  margarines 
which  contain  vegetable  oils  ? — Yes. 

1777.  When  did  you  first  leara  that  vegetable 
oils  were  being  worked  into  margarines  ;  was  it 
through  your  analysts? — That  has  been  done  for 
many  years ;  and  those  two  special  chemical 
tests  that  1  have  referred  to,  the  tests  for 
sesame  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil,  are  of  several 
years'  standing,  but  have  not  been  used  perhaps 
BO  much  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

1778.  With  regard  to  Hamburg  factory  but- 
ters, you  discovered  that  they  were  containing 
margarine,  which  in  itself  contained  vegetable 
oils  ?— Yes. 

1779.  Was  it  a  new  revelation  to  you  that  those 
butters  were  coming  over  so  adulterated  ? — No  ; 
those  butters  were  coming  in,  and  had  been 
coming  in  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  tliey  were  adulterated,  but  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  prove  it  by  the  ordinary 
analyses,  because,  by  applying  the  ordinary  tests 
they  were  found  to  contain  certainly  a  low 
amount  of  volatile  acid  or  soluble  acid,  but  still 
no  less  than  could  be  found  in  undoubtedly 
genuine    butter;  therefore   the.  ordiiuury    teats 
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were  not  giifficient  to  condemn  them ;  but  then 
by  the  application  o£  these  special  colour  re- 
actions, they  were  proved  to  be  adulterated. 

1780.  And  was  that  discovered  for  you  by 
English  analysts  ? — Yes. 

1781.  Whose  cq)imoa  did  you  take? — Mr. 
Otto  Hehner's^ 

1782.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  have  his 
results  teste/1  in  your  own  country;  I  believe 
^ou  have  in  Denmark  a  very  celebrated  analyst 
in  connection  with  the  butter  analyses? — No; 
that  was  at  the  same  time  as  the  work  for  getting 
up  the  international  conf  ^enoe  agai;nst  adultera- 
tion was  going  on ;  and  in  connection  with  that 
I  had  a  request  from  Somerset  House,  asking  me 
whether  I  could  prove  to  them  that  adulterated 
butter  came  into  this  country  at  all ;  in  reply 
to  that,  I  brought  them  some  samples  of  these 
Hamburg  factory  boitters,  of  which  I  haTC  tlie 
particulars  here. 

1783.  Then,  SooDerset  House  applied  to  you 
really  for  information? — Yes;  they  asked  me 
(I  believe  it  was  from  the  Foreign  Office  origi- 
naUy)  whether  there  was  proof  of  adultera^ 
butteo*  coming  into  this  country,  because,  if  there 
was  not,  there  was  no  reaacm  for  the  EInglish 
Government  to  take  any  steps. 

17S4.  Did  Somerset  House  examine  any  of 
those  butters  afterwavds  ?-^ Yes,  they  examined 
five  samples  of  Hamburg  factory  butter  which  I 
sent  them. 

178fi.  Did  they  affree  witk  the  analysis  which 
had  been  made  in  other  quarters  ?— No. 

1786.  Their  results  varied?— They  did  not 
agree. 

1787.  What  decision  did  they  oome  to  ? — They 
came  to  the  result,  that  they  were  imdoubtedly 
adnlterated,  but  adulterated  without  any  regard 
to  the  vegetable  oils.  Even  if  these  vegetable 
oils  liad  not  been  present  they  would  have  de- 
tected the  adulteration. 

.  1788.  But,  so  far  as  reguds  the  vegetable  oils, 
did  they  fail  to  detect  them  ? — No;  they  detected 
ikem. 

1789.  But  there  was  variation  in  the  quantity, 
according  to  their  judgment? — ^The  applicatioii 
of  other  tests  gave  a  different  result  by  their 
analyses. 

1790.  The  Danish  Government  take  all  these 
steps  you  have  related  to  us  to  foster  aad  pro»- 
tect  the  Danish  industry  in  Denmark,  I  take  it  ? 
—Yes. 

.  1791.  Which  is  a  very  important  industry  for 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

1792.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the 
tremendous  fall  in  values  attributable  to  the 
large  imports  of  colonial  butter,  mainly  on  the 
success  df  the  Danish  industry  ? — Of  course,  it 

J»ay8  very  much  less;  it  is  difficult  for  the  Danish 
armers  to  make  it  pay  now. 

1793.  Is  it  likely  to  limit  the  production  ? — 
Yes,  it  may  in  time ;  but  that  is  a  thing  that  is 
not  very  quickly  done  ;  they  have  the  cows,  and 
they  keep  on  producing. 

1794.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  the  continu- 
ance of  these  very  low  prices? — Yes,  I  do. 

1795.  Do  you  think  that  the  low  price  of 
colonial  butters  tends  to  depress  the  value  of 
butters  all  round,  including  Danish  butter? — 
Yes ;    the   increased     importation    of    colonial 
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butter  is  sure  to  decrease  the  value ;  but  that 

Sreat  decrease  in  the  price  of  butter  is  not  solely 
ue,  at  all  events,  to  the  importation  of  colonial 
butter ;  but  the  increase  in  the  importation  into 
this  country  from  Denmark  has  been  very  extra- 
ordinary. 

1796.  But.  still  your  price  has  shown  no 
falling-off  in  value  uxttil  recently ;  it  has  been 
maintained  at  the  same  figure^  has  it  npt  ?-^Yesj 
until  last  year. 

1797.  1  Qur  ordinary  price  for  butter,  I  believe, 
went  up  as  high  as  140«.  every  winter  ? — Yes. 

1798.  And  sometimes  higher? — Yes,  for  a 
short  jtime. 

1799.  But  t^s  year  it  has  never  approached 
that,  has  it?^Na  Of  course,  the  eolonial 
butter  affects  it  very  much  in  the  winter  time, 
but  the  large  amount  of  Scandinavian  butter 
coming  would  have  made  itself  felt  on  the  pricey, 
I  believe.  The  increase  of  importation  from 
Denmark  in  1894  over  1893  was  just  the  same 
as  the  total  importation  from  Australasia  in  1893. 

1800.  Do  you  ship  a  good  deal  of  your  butter 
to  Holland?— No,  very  little. 

1801.  It  is  re-shipped  from  England  probably  ? 
— Yes. 

1802*  It  is  used  largely  bv  the  margarine 
people,  is  it  not? — Yes  ;  but  they  buy  it  diiefly 
oere. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

18Q3.  Is  most  of  the  butter  in  Denmark  made 
in  the  creameries  or  factories  ? — Yes. 

1804.  In  both? — No,  in  what  we  call  co- 
operative dairies. 

1805.  Almost  entirely  ? — ^No,  but  a  very  large 
amoimt  of  it. 

1806.  Are  the  farmers  partners  in  the  co- 
operative dairies  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  owned  by  the 
farmers. 

1807.  And  superintended  by  Government 
inspectors? — They  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  margarine  inspectors  so  far  as  adultera- 
tion goes. 

1808.  Merely  for  that  pur^e  ? — Yes, 

1809.  And  Government  instruction  is  not 
necessarily  giv^n  ? — Only  when  they  ask  for  it. 
They  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  dairy 
expert  on  behalf  of  the  Qovemment,  but  there 
are  dairy  experts  whom  they  can  call  in  if  they 
like. 

1810.  Without  payment? — No,  they  have  to 
pay  for  them  ;  but  it  is  a  small  fee. 

1811.  They  are  provided  bv  Government? — 
Yes,  there  are  three  provided  for  the  whole  coun- 
try; but  some  agricultural  societies  have  their  own. 

1812.  Constantly  employed  as  itinerant  ex- 
perts ? — Yes,  constantly  employed  as  itinerant 
experts. 

1813.  And  they  go  from  place  to  place? — 
Yes,  they  are  called  in  from  oairy  to  dairy,  and 
have  more  to  do  than  they  can  possibly 
manage. 

1814.  What  is  the  amount  the  Government 
gives  to  the  superintendence  of  dairying  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  off-hand;  I  did  not 
anticipate  1  should  be  asked  that, 

1815.  Do  the  farmers  there  object  to  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  ? — Yes,  some  of  them 
are  very  much  against  it ;  some  of  them,  at  the 
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time  when  the  Margarine  Act  was  under  discus* 
sion,  wanted  to  have  all  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  margarine,  and  the  whole  existence 
of  margarine  prohibited. 

1816.  Stopped?— Yes. 

1817.  But  are  they  more  satisfied  now? — 
Some  of  them  complain  that  the  production  of 
margarine  lowers  ttie  price  of  butter;  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  not  satisfied. 

1818.  Is  there  a  very  considerable  consump- 
tion of  margarine  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  considerable  consumption. 

1819.  Is  that  on  the  increase? — No,  lately  it 
has  been  on  the  decrease.  I  suppose  it  nas 
reached  the  highest  point,  and  it  will  vary  a  little 
up  and  down.  They  consume  about  as  much 
margarine  now  as  probably  thev  ever  will;  it 
will  go  up  and  down,  and  with  the  lower  prices 
of  butter  it  may  tend  to  go  down. 

1820.  Do  the  poor  people  use  it  as  butter,  or 
for  cooking-  purposes  ? — Ihey  use  it  in  the  same 
way  as  they  use  outter. 

1821.  I  think  you  have  given  evidence  that 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mixture  ? — 
No,  veij  little  mixture ;  most  margarines  contain 
only  a  tew  per  cent. 

1822.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
water  in  butter;  I  think  you  said  that  the 
maximum,  in  your  opinion,  should  not  exceed  19 
per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  high. 

1823.  But  17  per  cent,  you  thought  would  be 
a  fair  average  rule  ? — No ;  19  per  cent.,  I  think, 
when  butter  is  sampled  in  the  dairies,  or  shortly 
after  it  has  left ;  but  for  samples  bought  in  a 
retail  shop,  a  sample  of  butter  several  weeks 
old,  which  has  been  lying  about  in  paper,  and 
warm  rooms,  and  so  on,  tlie  quantity  would  be 
very  much  reduced,  and  in  triat  case  I  think 
17  per  cent,  auite  high  enough. 

1824.  Under  what  law  was  imprisonment 
enacted  ;  which  of  the  three  Acts  you  gave  us, 
1885,  1888,  or  1891  ?— There  was  no  imprison- 
ment under  the  Act  of  1885,  but  in  1888  there 
was  imprisonment,  and  in  the  present  Act  of 
1891  there  is  imprisonment. 

1825.  But  it  has  been  very  rarely  acted  upon, 
I  think  you  said  ? — Yes ;  because  people  have 
not  offended  sufficiently. 

1826.  And  before  imprisonment  was  enacted, 
were  the  offences  numerous  under  which  im- 
prisonment could  now  be  given? — I  have  no 
statistics  as  to  offences  against  the  first  Act. 

1827.  But,  in  your  opinion,  has  imprisonment 
been  a  great  deterrent  ? — Yes ;  the  fact  that 
they  could  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for 
such  offences  would  prevent  people  from  offend- 
ing against  those  sections. 

1828.  You  say  that  you  anticipated  low  prices 
prevailing  at  the  present  time  ? — Low  prices  for 
butter. 

1829.  Do  you  export  much  cheese? — No, 
hardly  any  cheese  is  exported  from  Denmark, 
because  nearly  all  the  milk  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  so  that  tliere  is  only  the  skim- 
milk  that  remains,  and  we  make  skim-milk 
cheeses  ft»r  home  consumption,  because  they 
could  not  be  exported. 

Mr.  Kearley* 

1830.  Do  they  have  to  declare  those  cheeses 
as  skim-milk  cheeses  at  the  time  of  sale  ? — No. 


Mr.  KearUy — continued. 

1831.  They  are  allowed  to  be  sold  as  cheese? 
— Yes  ;  but  very  little  whole^^nilk  cheese  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  except  in  the  towns. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1832.  You  tokl  us  that  from  16  to  17  per  cent 
was  the  maximum  amount  of  water  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  butter  in  retail  shops  ? — Yes. 

1 833.  But  fresh  from  the  dairy,  you  would 
go  as  high  as  19  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

1834.  I  presume  that  the  butter  vou  are  now 
speaking  of  is  butter  manufactured  in  creameries 
or  factories ;  manufactured^  at  all  events,  with 
the  best  appliances  ? — No,  I  did  not  really  restrict 
myself  to  that 

1836.  What  difference  of  percentage  would 
you  allow  for  water  in  butter  between  butter 
made  with  all  the  latest  scientific  appliances  and 
butter  made  on  simply  these  small  farms  you 
have  described  in  your  evidence,  where  there  are 
only  a  few  cows,  and  where  there  would  not  be 
an  opportunity  for  co-operative  dairying,  but 
where  the  batter  had  to  be  produced  amr  the 
old  methods,  and  with  somewhat  rude  appliances ; 
what  difiference  of  percentage  would  you  allow, 
before  you  think  magistrates  would  be  justified 
in  giving  a  conviction  for  adulteration  ? — The 
experience  of  Professor  Storch  and  other  analysts 
in  Denmark  seems  to  show  that  the  old  peasant 
butter  made  in  small  fiirms,  where  they  keep 
a  few  cows,  and  sold  in  the  market  towns, 
poor  and  low-quality  butter,  contained  consider- 
ably less  water  than  the  creamery-made  or 
factory-made  butter  of  the  present  day ;  often  as 
low  as  nine  per  cent  of  water. 

1836.  How  has  that  come  about  ? — I  do  not 
know ;  that  is  their  statement 

1837.  That  has  been  proved  by   analysis,  I 

E resume  ? — Yes ;  their  analyses  of  that  kind  of 
utter  at  the  time  it  was  produoed,  and  put  on 
sale  in  market  towns,  was  found  to  be  very  low ; 
I  mean  that  the  analyses  gave  a  very  low  result 
for  water,  about  nine  per  cent. 

1838.  I  was  under  the  impression,  and  I  think 
we  have  had  it  stated  to  the  Committee  in 
evidence,  that  an  abnormally  high  percentage  of 
water  reduces  the  quality  of  the  butter  ?— Yes, 
very  much. 

1839.  That  when  the  butter  contains  over  20 
per  cent,  of  water,  it  must  necessarily  be  of  very 
poor  quality  ? — Exactly. 

1840.  But  as  to  this  Danish  peasant  butter 
that  you  speak  of  which  only  contained  nine  per 
cent  of  water,  would  that  be  anv  indication  tnat 
it  was  a  very  high-class  butter  ? — No;  but  I  do 
not  suppose  we  can  conclude  that  because  much 
water  gives  a  low  quality,  a  small  amount  of 
water  would  necessarily  give  a  very  fine  a  uality ; 
because  you  can  certainly  make  very  baa  butter 
with  very  little  water.  The  question  is,  can 
you  make  good  butter  with  much  water  ? 

1841.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that?— That  is 
what  we  find  in  Denmark  we  cannot  do.  In 
Danish  butter  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  if 
it  has  an  amount  of  water  over  15  per  cent,  the 
quality  is  reduced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that  fact  so  far  as  Danish  butter  goes. 

1842.  I  find  that  in  the  4,000  cases: you  give 
in  this  pamphlet,  which  you  have  btM^n  good 
enough  to  send  us  copies  of,  over  3  petr  cent 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

contaiiied  as  much  as  18  per  cent.*  of  water  ? — 
No,  only  1  per  cent. 

1843.  At  any  rate,  from  17  to  17  J  per  cent? 
— Over  17  per  cent. 

1844.  That  is  from  17  to  18  per  cent.  ?— Yes  ; 
but  that  is  below  18  per  cent 

1845.  But  would  not  a  stranger  to  the  industry 
like  myself,  with  no  scientific  knowledge  what- 
ever, listening  to  evidence  from  experts,  when 
they  say  that  over  20  per  cent,  is  a  low-class 
butter,  and  that  9  per  cent,  is  low-class  butter, 
naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  per- 
centage of  water,  after  all,  has  not  got  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  butter,  considering 
that  9  per  cent,  would  be  a  bad  butter,  and  20 
per  cent,  would  be  a  bad  butter  ? — I  do  not  see 
that  at  all,  because  on  a  small  farm  with  two  or 
three  cows,  and  knowing  very  little  about  butter- 
making  and  so  on,  they  can  make  bad  butter 
with  verylittle  water. 

1846.  Would  that  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  express  the  water  the  butter  was  too 
much  worked? — No,  it  may  be  caused  by  so 
many  thipffs ;  uncleanliness,  for  instance,  would 
be  a  great  factor  in  reducing  the  quality .  of  the 
butter. 

1847.  But  would  not  the  fact  be,  that  in  order 
to  reduce  the  quantitv  of  water  so  low  as  9  per 
cent,  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  an  unaue 
quantity  of  working,  and  that  imdue  quantity  of 
working  would  smash  up  the  grain  of  the  butter 
and  make  it  look  more  like  lard  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  they  are  obliged  to  do  that. 

1848.  With  the  old  rude  appliances  ? — No;  we 
have  large  factories  where  all  the  butter  is  hand- 
kneaded  ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  appliances 
at  all. 

1849.  I  think  ^ou  said  that  you  would  consider 
the  use  of  hot.bnne  adulteration  ?—  I  should  con- 
sider that  adulteration. 

1850.  Why  ? — Because  I  can  see  only  one 
object  in  usin^  hot  brine  in  connection  with 
butter,  and  that  object  is  to  get  the  butter  to  take 
up  this  water. 

1851.  An  abnormal  quantity  of  water? — Yes, 
I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  usine  hot  brine  in 
butter  making  but  that  one,  which  is  the  reason 
why  hot  brine  is  used  in  Hamburg  for  making 
Hamburg  factory  butter,  which  contains  so  much 
water. 

1852.  What  percentage  of  water  does  Ham- 
burg factory  butter  contain  ? — As  much  as  25  per 
cent,  of  water. 

1853.  For  how  long  is  that  Hamburg  factory 
butter  made  to  keep  ? — I  have  no  experience  as 
to  the  keeping  of  it. 

1854.  Is  it  made  to  keep  for  three  or  six 
months? — I  do  not  know;  I  suppose  not;  I 
should  not  think  it  would.  It  would  depend 
upon  what  quality  of  butter  you  would  expect  to 
have  at  the  end  of  the  time  when  you  had  kept 
it.  No  butter  would  keep  good  for  that  length 
of  time. 

1855.  No  matter  of  what  quality,  fine  or 
salt  ? — Yes ;  no  matter  what  you  do  to  it. 

1856.  You  cannot  keep  butter  for  six  months  ? 
— No  without  its  deteriorating ;  except,  possibly, 
if  you  keep  it  cooled ;  if  you  keep  it  in  cooled 
chambers ;  that  is  the  only  means  I  can  conceive 
of  by  which  you  can  keep  the  quality. 
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1857.  What  percentage  of   salt  would    you 
,  think  it  necessary  to  add  to  fresh  butter  if  you 

intended  to  keep  it  two  months  or  three  ? — 1  do 
not  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  question  of 
salt  at  all  as  to  the  keeping  of  butter,  becaase 
we  have  made  fresh  butter  with  no  trace  of 
salt  in  it  that  kept  even  better,  without  any 
preservative,  of  course,  than  our  ordinary  salt 
butter,  without  salt  The  question  of  keeping 
is,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  a  question  of  good 
manufacture  than  it  is  a  question  of  adding  salt. 

1858.  Do  you  think  that  the  Danish  peasant 
butter,  which  you  spoke  of  iust  now,  would  keep 
two  or  three  weeks  without  a  considerable 
addition  of  salt  ?— It  was  a  very  low  quality  of 
butter,  dirty  made,  and  so  on,  that  would  not 
keep  any  time.  To  make  butter  keep  it  must  be 
of  very  fine  manufacture,  and  it  must  be  of 
very  fine  quality. 

1859.  And  butter  of  very  fine  quality  can  be 
kept  as  well  without  salt  as  if  you  add  [dead] 
salt  to  it,  can  it  ?— I  would  not  say  as  well,  but 
generally  we  have  had  that  experience  in  some 

-dairies,  that  the  fresh  butter  kept  longer  than 
the  salt  butter. 

1860.  Are  you  a  practical  butter  maker  your- 
self?— Yes,  I  have  learnt  it. 

1861.  And  that  is  your  experience  as  a 
practical  butter  maker  ? — It  is  not  by  my  own 
work  that  I  learnt  that ;  that  is  what  1  have 
learnt  from  information  lately. 

1862.  You  spoke  in  your  direct  evidence  of 
the  Manchester  trials  about  water  in  butter; 
are  you  aware  that  on  that  occasion,  I  think  it 
was.  Professor  Long  said  that  butter  might 
contain  from  8  to  22  per  cent  of  water,  and  he 
would  not  consider  it  adulterated  ?^No,  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  said  that. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1863.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  one 
question  here,  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  think 
it  miffht  be  well  for  you  to  answer?  With 
regara  to  the  sale  of  margarine  in  Denmark, 
which  under  the  Danish  law  must  be  sold  as 
white,  is  it  the  fact  that  most  of  the  casks  have 
capules  cont.aining  liquid  colouring  matter  placed 
under  the  lid  of  the  package  ? — I  never  heard 
that,  but  I  know  that  it  has  oeen  the  custom  to 
sell,  with  the  margarine,  some  butter  colour,  so 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  margarine  when  he 
got  it  home  could  colour  the  margarine  himself, 
which  is  permissible  by  the  Act. 

1864.  That  ig  permitted? — It  is  permitted  to 
colour  margarine  at  home  for  home  consumption. 

1865.  I  suppose  that  indicates  that  the  people 
have  a  taste  for  a  butter-coloured  margarine  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly  they  have. 

1866.  One  further  question :  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Danish  Government,  in  passing 
this  margarine  legislation,  to  curtail  the  sale  of 
margarine,  was  it  not,  in  the  interests  of  the 
dairy  farmers? — Well,  the  intention  was  to  keep 
those  two  products  so  distinctly  apart  that  there 
should  be  no  confusion.  Of  course  it  was  in  the 
agricultural  interest  to  do  so. 

1867.  How  is  it  that  the  experience  has  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  margarine  cheese  ? — I  suppose 
there  is  less  raison  d^$tre  for  margarine  cheese 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — oontinned. 

than  there  is  for  margarine.  Margarine  cheese 
was  not  sold  as  such  before  the  Act ;  people  did 
n6t  know  that  they  bought  margarine  cheese. 

1868.  It  was  a  fraud  then  ?— Yen. 

1869.  And  the  Act  put  down  the  fraud  ?— 
Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

1870.  Could  you  obtain  for  us  the  amount 
which  the  Danish  Government  give  towards  the 
dairying  industry  ? — Yes,  easily. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

1871.  Perhaps  you  could  send  us  that  infor- 
mation ? — Yes. 

1872.  The  whole  amount  both  for  itinerant 
inspectors  and  clerks? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1873.  Or  any  amount  expended  by  the  Danish 
Government  outside  of  Denmark  to  safeguard 
the  Danish  trade? — Yes. 
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Tuesday^  2nd  April  1895. 


MEMBERS  PBBSENT 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Newdiffate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Sib  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  William  Lamb  Stokes,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1874.  Will  you  state  what  are  yourqualifica^ 
tions  ? — I  am  treasurer  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
Butter  Merchants'  Association,  and  affent  for  the 
Co*operatiYe  Wholesale  Society  of  Limerick. 

1875.  For  butter?— Yes,  butters iilto|fether. 

1876.  And  you  purchase  smnually,  what 
quantity? — I  purchase  annually  about  40,000 
packages  of  butter. 

1877.  Representing  a  money  value  of  what  ? — 
£150,000. 

1878.  And  you  have  had,  consequently,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  large  experience  of  the  butter 
markets  of  Ireland  I — Yes. 

1879.  How  many  years?— Twenly-fiye. 

1880.  Do  you  know  anything  about  factory 
butter  ?--Yes. 

.  1881.  And  you  liave  taken  an  interest  in  this 
question  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  ? — Yes. 

1882.  In  what  way? — In  various  ways.  I 
acted  as  one  of  a  deputation  which  waited  on  the 
Chief  Secretary  in  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of 
1893 ;  I  waited  on  the  different  boards  of  guar- 
dians throughout  the  country,  and  I  was  the 
means  of  getting  inspectors  appointed  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Dnigs  Act. 

1883*  And  what  was  your  reason  for  taking 
this  interest  in  the  inspection  of  butters?— It 
arose  on  account  of  the  prosecutions  Uiat  had 
been  instituted  in  England  for  supposed  excess  of 
moisture  in  Irish  butter, 

1884.  Those  prosecutions  were  a  revelation  to 
you,  were  they  r-^They  were,  quite. 

1885.  You  were  ignorant  before  tliat  of  any 
excess  of  water  in  Irish  butter  ?— Yes,  perfectly. 
'  1886.  And,  in  consequence,  you  began  to  take 
steps  to  have  the  Irish  butter  examined  in 
Ireland,  in  order  to  prevent  any  loss  to  its 
veiutaliom  ?— Exactly.  I  may  state  that  our 
<qnnion  was  that  Irish  butter  could  be  brought 
down  to  the  standard  that  was  set  up  by  the 
analysts.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  penectly 
ignorant  of  what  the  actual  percentage  in  Irish 
batter  was,  and  our  idea  was,  in  taking  the  steps 
that  we  did  (that  is,  the  members  of  the  South 
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of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants*  Association),  that 
by  going  round  to  the  different  bodies  and  getting 
these  inspectors  {^pointed  we  would  be  able  to 
get  butter  down  to  the  standard  that  was  set  up 
by  the  analysts.  As  I  sav,  at  the  time  we  did 
not  know  anything  really  aoout  what  the  moisture 
in  butter  was. 

1 887.  Then  you  found  the  butter-makers,  that 
is  to  say  the  farm^  were  equally  anxious  with 
yourselves  to  attain  that  end  ? — Yes,  and  they 
did  all  they  could  to  try  ^d  do  so* 

1888.  ^d  you  made  a  certain  amount  of 
inquiry  with  reference  to  testbg  this  question  of 
the  quantity  of  water  in  butter  ? — Yes,  we  took 
samples  ourselves,  indiscriminately,  in  aU  the 
markets  that  we  attended  and  sent  forward  those 
samples  for  analysis. 

1889.  In  what  years  was  that?— In  1893 
and  1894. 

1890.  How  many  samples  did  you  take? — 
In  the  two  vears  we  took  over  350  samples. 

1891.  What  was  the  result  of  the  analysis? — 
That  the V  varied  from  8  to  30  per  cent  of  water. 

1892.  They  were  taken  indiscriminately,  I  sup- 
pose, without  reference  to  any  particular  locality 
or  peirson  ?— They  were  taken  in  different  markets 
all  over  the  South  of  Ireland,  except  Cork. 

1893.  Was  there  any  special  climatic  reason 
for  the  high  percentage  of  water  in  those  butters 
in  either  of  those  years  ? — Yes,  in  the  year  1893 
we  ascribed  the  very  high  percentage  that 
existed,  going  up  as  hi^h  as  from  24  to  30  per 
cent  to  the  very  hijpi  temperature  that  did 
exist  during  tiiose  months. 

1894.  Ana,  in  addition  to  the  hiffh  temperature, 
was  there  any  other  cause  ?— i  es,  the  Irish 
farmers  are  peculiarly  situated  as  regards  appli- 
ances, having  a  lack  of  cold  spring  water  in  a 
great  many  cases,  and  also  a  lacK  of  ice. 

1895.  Then  you  would  attribute  the  excess  of 
water  partly  to  defects  and  manufacture,  and 
mxxXj  to  the  excessive  heat  of  that  summer?  — 
Exactly. 

1896.  Can  you  tell  from  the  rough  appearance 
1-2  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  butter  whether  there  is  too  much  water  in  it 
or  not  ? — I  could  not. 

1897.  It  would  not  look  wet? — No,  we  have 
often  seen  that  a  butter  containing  the  highest 
percentage  of  water  will  look  drier  than  butter 
that  contains  actually  less. 

1898.  When  you  make  a  section  of  it  with  a 
knife,  is  there  not  any  water  oozing  out  of  it? — 
Not  naturally. 

1899.  If  there  is  water  oozing  out  in  a  section, 
does  that  not  prove  that  there  is  water  in  it  ? — 
It  does  not  practically  prove  that  there  is  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  it  if  you  see  the  water 
apparent  in  cutting  the  butter. 

1900.  What  is  that  water  due  to  ? — It  is  due 
to  imperfect  manufacture,  or  to  not  having  the 
water  properly  incorporated  with  the  butter. 

1901.  So  that  on  making  a  section  of  a  lump 
of  butter,  if  one  sees  water  oozing  from  it,  it  is 
evidence  of  imperfect  manufacture  is  it  ? — Not 
necessarily ;  it  may  be  due  to  the  freshness  of 
the  butter,  or  that  the  water  is  not  properly  in- 
corporated with  the  butter. 

1902.  Is  not  that  imperfect  manufacture? — I 
suppose  it  would  be. 

Colonel  BagoL 

1903.  Do  you  mean  that  if  there  was  more 
water  it  would  be  because  it  was  fresh  ? — Butter 
will  show  more  moisture  immediately  after  its 
manufacture.  Supposing  that  a  firkin  of  butter 
were  made  yesterday,  and  put  on  the  market  to- 
day for  sale,  that  butter,  although  it  may  not 
actually  contain  a  large  quantity  of  moisture, 
will  look  as  though  it  did  by  its  natural  appear- 
ance ;  whereas  there  might  be  more  moisture  in 
another  butter  that  looked  drier. 

1904.  But  it  would  not  necessarily  have  more 
moidture  ? — No,  not  on  account  of  its  apparent 
moisture. 

Chairman. 

1905.  Did  the  result  of  these  inquiries  lead 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  16  per  cent,  was  too 
low  a  standard  to  fix  for  water  ?—  It  did. 

1906.  In  1893  you  took  152  samples  between 
April  and  November? — Yes. 

1907.  What  was  the  result  of  those  particular 
samples? — Thirty-one  of  those  samples  were 
under  15  per  cent.,  and  91  ranged  from  16  to  21 
per  cent. 

1908.  The  butter  in  Ireland  is  made  in  the 
spring  and  summer  time,  is  it  not  ? — Principally 
during  the  summer  months. 

1909.  And  not  so  much  in  winter  ?—Verjr 
little  in  winter. 

1910.  Does  anything  result  from  that?— Yes ; 
that  the  farmers  make  their  butter  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  for  keeping  during  the  winter 
months. 

1911.  Why  do  they  do  that? — In  order  to 
avoid  a  clut  on  the  market  during  the  time  at 
which  all  their  butter  is  produced. 

1912.  That  is  to  say,  producing  the  butter  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year  they  find  it  more 
profitable  to  make  it  to  keep  and  sell  all  the 
year  round  than  to  flood  the  market  with  it 
during  the  summer  months  ? — Yes,  and  also  to 
supply  the  demand  that  exists  at  this  side  for 


Chairman — continued. 

this  particular  class  of  butter  during  the  winter 
months. 

1913.  Then  the  butter  is  kept  during  several 
months  ? — Yes. 

1914.  What  means  are  taken  to  keep  it  fresh 
and  sweet  ? — The  general  process  is  to  salt  it 
with  about  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  to  make  that 
properly  incorporated  with  the  butter  they  use 
about  15  per  cent,  of  warm  brine. 

1915.  And  that  warm  brine  is  incorporated 
with  the  butter  ? — It  becomes  salt  incorporated 
with  the  butter. 

1916.  And  it  adds  to  the  water  it  contains  ? — 
Naturally;  but  it  acts  as  a  preservative  at  the 
same  time. 

1917.  Do  you  use  any  artificial  preservative  as 
well  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  being  used  in  that 
class  of  butter. 

1918.  Simply  the  hot  brine  and  the  salt? — 
Yes. 

1919.  That  class  of  butter  is  in  large  demand 
in  the  winter  months  in  England,  is  it  not?— 
Yes. 

1920.  And  it  is  made  in  firkins,  and  sent  over 
in  firkins  ? — Yes. 

1921.  And  it  keeps,  comparatively  speaking, 
fresh  for  several  months  ? — les,  I  have  known  it 
to  keep  five  or  six  months, 

1922.  Does  it  get  a  good  price? — Not  a  good 
price,  perhape^  compared  with  the  fresh  butter 
that  would  be  coming  from  Denmark  at  the  time, 
but  comparatively  a  higher  price  than,  perhaps, 
they  could  have  realised  if  they  disposed  of  it 
when  it  was  actually  made. 

1923.  Canyon  give  us  the  result  of  any  ex- 
periment that  you  have  made  in  keeping  this 
butter  ? — Yes,  I  can.  In  order  to  test  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  Irish  butter,  salted  by  different 
means  of  salting,  an  experiment  was  inade  by  the 
three  witnesses  who  will  be  before  you  to-day ; 
that  is,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Hickey,  and  myself. 
Out  of  a  tub  of  butter,  or  barrel  of  butter,  we 
took  100  lbs.  of  unsalted  butter  ;  we  divided  the 
100  lbs.  into  four  parts  equally  of  25  lbs.,  and 
they  were  each  salted  by  different  methods.  One 
was  salted  with  4  per  cent,  of  dry  salt ;  another 
was  salted  with  8  per  cent,  of  dry  salt,  and  one 
pint  of  warm  pickle ;  the  third  was  salted  with 
8  per  cent,  of  dry  salt,  and  no  pickle ;  and  the 
fourth  was  salted  with  6  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
of  preservative  and  salt. 

1924.  What  is.  that  preservative? — Boracio 
acid. 

1925.  Did  you  afterwards  analyse  those  four 
samples  ? — Yes;  it  was  on  the  13th  of  September 
that  that  experiment  was  tried,  and  those  butters 
were  then  headed  up  and  securely  fastened  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  until  the  26th  of  February; 
that  was  over  five  months.  On  being  opened 
on  that  date  the  result  was  that  the  first  sample 
I  have  alluded  to,  that  is,  that  salted  with  4  per 
cent,  of  dry  salt,  was  perfectly  rancid,  and  had  not 
kept  at  alL  No.  2,  that  is  tne  sample  which  was 
suited  with  8  per  cent,  of  salt  and  one  pint  of 
warm  pickle,  was  exactly  suitable   for  keeping 

I)urposes  ;  it  was  the  best  sample  of  the  whole 
ot,  and  quite  saleable  at  the  time  it  was  opened. 
The  sample,  No.  3,  which  was  salted  with  8  per 
cent  of  dry  salt,  and  for  which  no  pickle  had 
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been  used,  was  the  worst  keeping  of  the  lot ;  it 
turned  quite  talloMrish,  and  the  salt  had  got 
crystallised  and  did  not  incorporate  at  all  with 
the  butter.  The  fourth  sample  was  that  for 
which  a  mixture  of  6  per  cent,  of  preservative 
and  salt  had  been  used,  and  that  was  considered 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  in  which  the  pickle 
had  been  used^  Sample  No.  2. 

1926.  Then^  as  the  result  of  those  experiments, 
would  jou  saj  that  the  process  of  using  brine  and 
salt  in  the  proportions  you  have  named  is  better 
than  using  a  preservative  like  boracic  acid  ? — 
It  is. 

1927.  And  that  the  butter  turns  out  a  better 
sample  after  five  months  salted  in  that  way  than 
salted  with  preservatives  ? — Yes ;  and  that  salted 
with  dry  salt,  either  with  4  per  cent,  or  8,  in 
neither  case  had  kept  at  all ;  in  one  it  was  quite 
rancid,  and  in  the  other  it  had  gone  quite 
tallowish. 

1928.  Is  boracic  acid  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it  was  merely  an  ex- 

{)enment  of  our  own.  It  is  not  used  bv  the 
armors  of  the  countij  generally  at  all.  In 
factories  some  preservative,  I  will  not  say  boracic 
acid,  is  used,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  pre- 
servatives used. 

1929.  In  1894  you  visited  several  dairies,  I 
understand,  to  see  the  butter  made  ? — Yes. 

1930.  With  what  result?— With  the  result 
that  out  of  five  or  six  dairies  that  we  visited  (I 
with  Mr.  Hickey)  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  out  of 
those  various  dairies  there  was  only  one  that 
came  below  15  per  cent.,  and  in  each  of  these 
cases  we  saw  the  cream  put  into  the  chum,  and 
we  remained  in  the  dairy  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  churning  was  being  made  ;  we  saw  the 
butter  taken  from  the  barrel,  and  saw  it  goine 
through  the  process  of  being  washed  and  salted, 
and  only  one  of  those  various  samples  came 
under  15  per  cent. ;  the  rest  averaged  from  16 
up  to  20  per  cent. 

1931.  So  that  you  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  those  visits  to  dairies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  that  butter  made  by  honest  persons 
with  a  perfectly  good  intention  might  contain  a 
larger  percentage  of  water  than  the  16  per  cent, 
which  nas  been  suggested  as  the  standard  ? — 
That  has  been  our  experience. 

1932.  You  also  heard  of  a  number  of  samples 
being  examined  by  Professor  Tichbome  ? — 1  es. 

1933.  What  are  the  results  of  that  examina- 
tion, in  your  mind ;  what  were  the  results  of  his 
analyses  ? — The  results  of  those  analyses  would 
show,  to  our  minds,  that  at  no  time  of  the  year 
would  it  be  proper  to  fix  a  definite  standard  for 
water  in  butter ;  that  the  standard  should  not  be 
a  definitely  fixed  standard. 

1934.  How  can  you  protect  the  public  against 
the  addition  of  water  in  butter,  it  you  have  no 
standard? — By  making  it  compulsory  for  the 
analyst  to  state  on  the  face  of  the  certificate 
whether  that  water  had  been  added  with  intent 
to  defraud,  or  whether  it  was  left  in  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  appliances,  or  because  of 
its  having  been  made  at  a  hi^h  temperature^  but 
that  it  had  not  been  added  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

1935.  How  could  an  analyst  tell  the  motive? 
0.73. 
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—He  should  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  had  been 
added  to  the  natural  moisture,  or  was  in  it 
naturally. 

1936.  Do  you  think  that  an  analyst  taking  a 
piece  of  butter  and  putting  it  through  certain 
processes  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  per- 
centage of  water,  could  tell  whether  that  water 
was  there  through  defective  manufacture,  or 
whether  it  had  been  wilfully  added  for  purposes 
of  fraud? — Certainly,  if  the  analyst  knows  his 
business  he  should  be  able  to  do  that.  We  have 
it  from  an  analyst  himself  that  it  can  be  done. 

1937.  Then  you  would  have  in  all  those  cases 
a  certificate  from  the  analyst  stating  his  opinion 
as  to  the  source  of  the  water  ? — Certainly. 

1938.  Do  you  think  that  Irish  butter  has  im- 
proved during  the  last  10  or  12  yearn  ? — I  am 
certain  of  that. 

1939.  Why  do  you  think  it  has  improved  ;  to 
what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  ? 
— To  the  farmers  being  more  educated  now  than 
they  were  10  or  12  years  ago ;  to  the  fi^ct  that 
the  public  taste  having  varied  considerably,  so 
that  they  require  a  better  class  of  butter  now, 
and  to  more  care  being  taken  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  now  than  there  was  certainly  in  even 
the  last  five  years  The  butter  is  better  now 
than  it  was  6  years  ago,  not  to  go  back  10  or  12 
years,  but  5  years. 

1940.  Then  you  thmk  that  competition  in  the 
butter  market  has  stimulated  the  native  pro- 
ducers to  manufacture  a  superior  article?-— 
Certainly. 

1941 /Do  you  think  that  the  competition  of 
margarine  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I  do 
not 

1942.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  margarine 
manufacturer  putting  on  the  market  a  substitute 
for  butter  as  palatable,  and  quite  as  good  in  ap- 
pearance, may  not  have  encouraged  the  butter 
makers  to  take  more  pains  mth  the  production  of 
his  article  ?— I  do  not  think  that  the  margarine 
question  has  at  all  interfered  in  the  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

1943.  In  Ireland  ?— I  do  not  think  sa 

1944.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity 
to  make  further  inquiry,  either  in  Ireland  or 
abroad,  into  this  subject  of  water  in  the  general 
manufacture  of  butter? — I  think  that  every  year 
some  experiment  should  be  made  at  the  farms 
where  these  butters  are  made,  to  see  the  appli- 
ances they  have,  and  also  that  these  experiments 
should  be  made  at  different  times  of  the  year 
under  different  olimatic  influences,  and  where  the 
soil  varies  to  some  extent. 

1945.  That,  I  think,  would  be  the  duty,  would 
it  not,  of  the  producers  rather  than  of  any  out- 
side Committee,  so  that  the  evidence  mi^ht  be 
tendered  to  us  after  the  inquirv  was  made  ? — 
That  is  the  object  we  had  in  gomg  round  to  see 
these  different  dairies  ourselves.  We  did  not 
know  anything  of  this  inquiry,  but  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  percentage  of  watnr  in 
butter  that  we  went  round  to  the  different  dairies 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  where,  as  I 
state,  the  climatic  influences  did  affect  the  pro- 
duction, and  also  where  the  lands  and  soil  varied. 

1946.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  to  what 
I  have  asked  you  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

L  3  1947.  In 
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1947»  In  your  opixuon,  does  the  land  affect  the 
taste  and  the  quality  of  butter  ? — I  should  say 
that  it  does. 

1948.  Is  it  not  a  common  opinion  among  scien- 
tists that  one  cow  will  produce  very  much  the 
same  character  ci  butter  as  another  cow  ? — The 
milk  of  one  cow  compared  with  the  milk  of 
another  will  vary  in  butter  fats  to  a  great  extent. 

1949«  But  is  not  the  quality  of  the  butter  very 
much  the  same?— I  should  say  that  the  quality 
of  the  butter  would  be  very  much  the  same. 

1950.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  land 
makinff  much  di&rence  in  the  quality  of  the 
butter  ?—*The  land  would  make  a  difference  in 
the  extraction  of  mcnsture  fx'om  butter. 
-  1951.  There  would  be  less  moisture  in  butter 
wmdb  from  good  land,  do  you  mean  ? — From  very 
rich  land  there  would  be  more  fat,  and  fat  of  a 
softer  nature^  and  it  would  be  harder  to  .extract 
the  flAoiaiure  from  that  butter. 
•  19^.  Would  you  trace  the  larger  percentage 
of  water  that  is-  said  to  be  generally  found  in 
Irish  bttlter  to  that  cause  ? — No,  I  would  not. 
,  1953.  You  say  that  one  cause  that  has  im- 
proved the  make  of  Irish  butter  is  the  better 
education  of  the  farmers.  Do  you  allude  to  the 
oreamery  system  or  the  factory  system  in  Ire- 
land?—J  am  not  talking  of  either  of  those 
systems  at  present ;  I  allude  to  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  at  Cork  and  the  Glasnevin  Dairy 
Sobool  at  Dublin,  where  the  girls  go  and  get 
educated  for  butter^^making  all  over  me  country. 
When  those  girls  came  back  to  the  different 
farmsy  after  having  got  instruction  at  the  different 
dairy  schools,  the  result  of  their  having  got  that 
instruction  will  tend  to  improve  the  make  of 
butter. 

1054.  Then  you  trace  the  main  improvement 
if)  dairy  education  to  those  two  systems  ? — Yes, 
and  to  what  private  individuals  have  done  ;  and 
I  think  private  individuals  have  done  just  as  much 
in  their  own  way  as  the  schools. 

1955.  Have  the  private  individuals  adopted 
the  itinerant  system  of  butter  instructors? — No. 

1956.  What  have  they  done  ?— They  have 
gone  round  and  spoken  to  the  fanners,  and  our 
association  has  issued  three  or  four  notices  every 
year  calling  attention  to  the  defects  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  either  colour- 
ing or  salting,  and  telling  them  from  our  expe- 
rience what  we  think  the  best  mode  of  producing 
the  best  butter. 

•  1957.  Has  that  been  done  by  the  large  buyers 
and  co-operative  societies  mainly  ? — It  has  been 
done  mainly  through  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter 
Merchants'  Association. 

1958.  In  fact,  it  has  been  done  through  the 
trade  ? — Yes. 

1959.  In  order  to  get  better  butter? — Yes. 

1960.  You  stated  that  this  Irish  butter  would 
not  come  up  in  value  to  the  best  Denmark  butter  ; 
but  at  what  price  does  the  best  Irish  butter  sell 
now  ? — At  present^^  do  you  mean  ? 

196L  What  is  its  average  price,  should  you 
Bay  ? — I  sh6uld  say  that  last  year  the  price  for 
fanner's  best  butter,  the  average  price,  would  be 
something  like  SOt.  a  cwt. 

ld^2.  And  what  would  it  be  now?— Some- 
thing less  than  that  now.     The  price  at  present 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued, 
for  the  best  farmer's  butter,  that  is  the  price 
they  actually  get  in  their  market,  would  be  aoout 
74#.  to  76#.  a  cwt. 

1963.  That  would  be  about  9d.  a  lb.  ?-.Yes. 

1964.  And  what  is  the  price  of  the  salted 
butter?—!  am  talking  of  salted  butter  at 
present 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1965.  Seventy-four  shillings  a  cwt.  would  not 
be  9d.  lb.,  would  it  ?— No,  about  8  Jrf. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

1966.  What  would  be  about  the  price  of  best 
fresh  butter  ?— That  is  creamery  butter.  This 
Irish  salt  butter  at  certain  timed  ttiis  year  has 
been  quite  as  high  as  the  best  creamery  butter, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  this  class  of 
butter  in  the  Eoglish  market,  and  from  the  de- 
mand that  exists  for  it  Up  to  the  present  time 
this  year^  there  has  been  very  little  difference, 
comparatively  speaking,  between  tiie.  price  of 
this  Irish  skit  butter  as  manufactured  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  and  that  of  the  best 
creamery  butter.  I  could  tell  you  the  difference 
that  did  exist  last  yeiir  between  the  two. 

1967.  If  you  please? — There  would  be  a 
difference,  I  supnose,  last  year  between  the  price 
of  best  farmer's  butter  and  the  best  mild  butter 
of  about  8^.  a  cwt. 

1968.  Would  you  say  that  last  year  was  a  fair 
average  year?— It  was  an  exceptionally  low- 
priced  year ;  the  prices  were  very  low  last  year 
—I  mean  1894. 

1969.  But  would  that  be  a  fair  average  be- 
tween the  two  makes  in  an  ordinary  year? — Yes, 
from  Si.  to  lOs.  per  cwt. 

1970.  What  proportion  of  salt  water  is  put 
into  this  warm  brine  that  is  used  ? — If  you  want 
to  have  the  salt  properly  incorporated  with  the 
butter,  supposing  you  use  5  per  cent  of  salt,  you 
will  naturally  require  to  use  15  percent,  of  brine. 

1971.  But  the  brine  is  maae  of  the  salt,  is 
it  not  ? — The  brine  is  the  water  that  dissolves  the 
salt ;  it  IS  after  water  has  been  added  to  the 
salt  that  it  becomeH  brine. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1972.  I  presume  what  you  mean  is  that  when 
you  want  to  add  5  per  cent  of  salt  it  takes 
15  per  cent  of  water  to  keep  5  per  cent,  of  salt 
in  solution  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

1973.  What  other  preservatives  are  used  in 
creameries  and  factories  besides  boracic  acid  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  real  names  of  them,  there 
are  so  many  different  descriptions  of  them  ;  but 
they  all  really  seem  to  be  of  the  same  character. 

1974.  Are  they  deleterious  to  food? — I  would 
not  like  to  say,  really,  whether  they  are  or  not 
I  think  that  is  a  question  for  an  analyst. 

Colonel  Bagot, 

1975.  You  told  the  honourable  Chairman  that 
an  analyst,  if  he  knows  his  business,  ought  to  be 
able  to  detect  whether  the  water  in  butter  was 
water  forced  in  for  purposes  of  adulteration,  or 
whether  it  was  there  naturally,  owing  to  other 

circumstances. 
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Colonel  Baffot-continned. 

circumBtances.  Conld  you.  give  iis  any  atrthority 
for  that,  or  quote  from  any  analyst,  or  tell  the 
Committee  of  any  analyst  who  would  support 
that  view  ? — Mr.  uibson  will  be  examined  tcnday, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  evidence  to  that 
effect. 

1976.  Is  he  an  analyst? — ^Ileisnot  an  analyst, 
but  he  will  be  able  to  tell  vou  of  an  analyst,  who 
can  be  produced  here  it  necessary,  who  has 
stated  that  he  can  do  so,  and  that  it  is  an  analyst's 
business  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

1977.  He  could  give  us  the  name  of  the 
analyst? — Yes. 

1978.  Because  Mr.  Bannister,  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  analysts  of  the  country,  who  has  been 
examined  before  this  Committee,  said  nothing  in 
the  least  to  point  to  that,  but  said  that  the 
adulteration  by  water  was  the  chief  source  of 
adulteration  that  had  been  growing  for  several 
years  past.  Do  you  think  that  is  so? — I  do  not 
agree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Colman. 

1979.  Do  we  correctly  understand  that  the 
hot  brine  that  vou  have  referred  to  is  used  by 
most  makers  or  butter  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  ? — No,  I  mean  that  anyone  who  uses  this 
warm  brine  does  it  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 
class  of  butter  suitable  for  keeping  purposes. 

1980.  You  would  not  s^  that  it  is  used  then 
as  an  adulterant  at  all  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

1981.  But,  generally  speaking,  during  certain 
times  of  the  year  would  .vou  say  it  is  in  common 
use?— I  would  in  several  parts  of  the  South  of 
Ireland. 

1982.  You  consider  that  the  Irish  butter  is 
now  very  decidedly  better  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1983.  Does  it  go  on  improving  still,  or  do  you 
think  that  you  havp  got  to  the  top? — For 
the  last  two  or  three  vears  the  improve- 
ment has  been  so  marked  that  I  do  not  think 
they  can  make  any  very  great  improvement. 
I  am  talking  now  of  butter  generally  m  Ireland. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  the  adoption  of 
creameries  in  Ireland  which  han  improved  the 
quality  very  considerably,  and  has  made  it  an 
article  that  will  compete  with  the  best  Danish 
butter  at  all  times  in  the  year  in  which  creamery 
butter  is  produced,  and  then  there  is  factory 
butter. 

1984.  In  other  words,  you  consider  that  Irish 
butter  now  holds  its  own  in  competition  with 
general  butter  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

1985.  You  think  it  would  be  absolutely  useless 
and.  unfair,  as  I  understand,  to  fix  any  standard 
of  the  amount  of  water  that  there  should  be  in 
butter?— I  do. 

1986.  Do  YOU  think  that  the  honest  makers 
must  have  a  lot  of  water  in  butter,  and  yet  do 
their  beet  to  make  it  honestly  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1987*  You  said  that  your  society  took  350 
samples,  varying  from  8  to  30 per  cent,  of  water? 
—Yes. 

0.73. 


Mr.  iCtVinrfc^-MJontinued. 

1988.  Have  you  got  a  table  that  shows  that  ?^« 
Yes. 

1989.  Will  you  hand  it  ia  ?— Yes  (handing  in 
the  same). 

Chairman. 

1990.  Probably  you  had  better  read  it  pv«r, 
and  then  it  will  go  on  the  notes,  and  not  be 
printed  as  a  separate  paper  ? — The  following  are 
the  analyses  of  345  samples  of  dairy-^nade  butter 
bought  during  (he  seasons  of  1893  and  1894  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  counties  pf  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  by  members  ol  the  South  of 
Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Association,  and  fpr* 
warded  weeklv  by  the  honorary  secretary  to 
Professor  Tichbome,  in  Dublin,  for  analysis. 
The  object  of  the  association  was  to  obtain  inf  or^ 
mation  respecting  the  percentage  of  moisture 
there  may  be  in  ordinary  commercial  Irish  butter 
made  in  different  temperatures  and  uuder  varying 
conditions  of  manufacture  :— 


From    8*00  to 

„  9-00  „ 

„  1000  „ 

u  n-oo  „ 

„  12-00   „ 

„  13-00  „ 

„  U-00  „ 

„  16-00  „ 

„  lew  ., 

«  17D0  ,. 

„  18-00  ,. 

„  19-00  „ 

n  20-00   „ 

>,  21-00  „ 

„  22-00  .. 

„  23-00  „ 

„  24*00  „ 

„  26-00  „ 

.,  2600  „ 

„  2700   „ 

„  28-00  „ 

M  20-00  „ 

.,  3000  „ 


For  thb  Sbason  1893. 


S-QO^/o  moisture  1  lamplet  or    0-5%  of  total. 

'^            ,.  2  „  ID 

>»  —  »,  OD  „ 

.f  9  „  4-6  ^ 

M  6  ^  3-1 

o  8  „  41  „ 

f*  13  „  6-7 

r,  23  „  lis 

,,!»,»  ^  n 

,»  Ifi  M  7-7 

,»  19  „  9-7 

„  ;M  „  12-2 

o  21  „  101  „ 

„  10  „  5-0  .„ 

1.  6  „  2-6  „ 

i»  4  „  2-1  „ 

„  4  „  2-1  ^ 

»  4  ^  2'1  ^ 

«  3  „  1-5  ^ 

w  2  „  I'O  „ 

»  1  »  0-6  ^ 

,.  2  ^  ID  ^ 

«  2  ^  1-0  „ 


9D9 
10-90 
11*99 
12-99 
13*99 
14-99 
16-99 
16-99 
17*99 
18-99 
19-99 
2«D9 
21-99 
22-99 
23-99 
24*99 
26-99 
26-99 
27*99 
2S-99 
29-99 
30-99 
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For  ths  'Sbaboit  M94. 


From  8-00  to    8*99»/o  moisture  1  tamplea  or    O-t^L  of  toUl. 

,.      9-00  „     «•«> 
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„     12-00  „ 

13-00  ^ 

14-00  „ 

15-00  ,. 
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18-00  „ 
19*00  „ 
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21-00  „ 
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2300  „ 
2400  „ 
25-00  „ 
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20H)0  „ 
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12  «9 
1399 
14-99 
15-99 
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17-99 
18-99 
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20  99 
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26-99 
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14*2 

11-6 
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lO'l 

7-4 

6-7 
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148 


lOOD 


It  will  be  noted  that  27  samples,  or  nearly  14 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  analysed  in  1893, 
contained  moisture  varying  from  22-00  per  cent, 
to  30-99  per  cent.,  whereas  none  of  the  samples 
made  in  1894  contained  over  23*99  per  cent,  and 
L  4  only 
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Chairman  —continued. 

only  three  contained  over  21-99  percent,  of  mois- 
ture. 

1991.  Which  was  due,  I  think,  to  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  seasons  ?—  Yes,  that  difference  is 
attributed  to  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed  in 
Julj,  August,  and  up  to  about  the  middle  of 
September  of  1893.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
those  months  were  the  hottest  experienced  for 
several  years,  the  temperature  in  August  reach- 
ing as  high  as  85  degrees  in  the  shade. 

1992.  It  was  cooler  in  1894,  I  think,  than  in 
1893  ? — Yes  ;  the  summer  of  1894  was  cool  and 
wet,  and  butter  producers  were  able  to  work 
their  butter  more  satisfactorily  and  thereby  to 
materially  reduce  the  moisture  in  it. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1993.  You  stated  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
visited  during  the  last  summer  several  dairies  ? — 
Yes. 

1994.  And  saw  the  butter  made  there  ? — Yes. 

1995.  And  you  visited  those  dairies,  I  under- 
staled,  at  different  dates  ? — Yes. 

1996.  Did  you  visit  the  same  dairy  several 
tinie  at  different  dates  ? — No,  that  is  not  exactly 
what  we  did.  We  took  samples  in  the  ordinary 
transaction  of  our  business  at  different  dates, 
and  visited  the  dairy  only  on  one  occasion. 

1997.  Have  you  a  Table  showing  the  results 
at  different  dates  of  the  quantity  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  butter  ? — Mr.  Hickey  has  that ; 
he  took  those  particulars. 

1998.  And  Mr.  Hickey  will  be  examined  pre- 
sently ? — Yes. 

1 999.  I  tliink  you  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the 
margarine  sold  to  such  a  large  extent  in  England 
does  not  materially  affect  the  butter  produce  in 
Ireland  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  The  Question  I 
was  asked  was  :  Did  I  think  that  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine had  affected  the  quality  of  Irish  butter  ; 
that  the  Irishman  took  tnat  into  consideration  in 
the  manufacture  of  his  butter,  and  that  the  im- 
provement in  Irish  butter  was  consequent  on  the 
competition  of  margarine.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  so;  but  I  believe  that  the  unlawful  sale 
of  margarine  has  a  very  great  deal  to  say  to  the 
price  of  butter.  ^ 

2000.  Do  you  not  think  that  margarine  tends 
to  lower  the  price  of  butter  ? — 1  am  certain  it  does. 

2001.  The  price  of  Irish  butter  being  lowered, 
does  that  make  the  farmer  try  to  produce  a  better 
article  ? — Yes,  it  has  knocked  the  lower  qualities 
of  butter  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

2002.  You  were  asked  whether  land  affected 
the  quantity  of  water  in  butter ;  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  butter  that  is  produced  on  the  rich 
lands  of  Limerick  will  be  in  quality  and  in  colour 
and  in  taste  entirely  different  from  the  butter 
that  will  be  produced,  say,  in  Carlow  or  Kil- 
kenny?— Yes. 

2003.  Different  in  what  respects,  should  you 
say  ? —  Different  in  grain,  in  appearance  and 
quality. 

2004.  That  is  to  say,  the  feeding  of  the  cows 
and  the  change  in  the  richness  of  pasture  will 
produce  a  different  quality  of  butter? — Certainly. 

2005.  Your  society  buys  Danish,  French,  and 
Irish  butters,  doe^  it  not  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

2006.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  extent 
of  your  society's  turn-over  in  butter  ? — About 
two  and  a-half  millions. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2007.  Steriing?— Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2008.  I  think  vou  told  us  that  Irish  butter 
was  of  considerably  better  quality  now  than  it 
was  five  years  ago  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  every 
one  in  the  trade. 

2009.  Could  the  Irish  salt  butter  be  sold  as 
Danish?— Not  by  any  possibility. 

2010.  If  Irish  butter  be  sold  at  a  less  price 
than  Danish  or  English,  do  you  think  that  the 
public  is  prejudiced  iJT  the  Irish  butter  contains 
nve  per  cent  more  water  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
at  all.  I  think  Irish  butter  is  a  distinct  article 
of  conmierce  on  the  market,  and  is  asked  for 
particularly  by  certain  customers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

2011.  When  you  buy  butter  you  buy  it  by 
weight,  do  you  not  ? — i  es. 

2012.  And  pay  for  it  by  weight  ?— Yes. 

2013.  Then  it  is  to  your  disadvantage  if  that 
butter,  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  loses 
weight  ?  -  Certainly. 

2014.  Butter  is  more  likely  to  lose  weight 
that  has  an  excess  of  water  in  it ;  there  will  be 
evaporation,  will  there  not  ? — Yes. 

2015.  Consequently  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a 
greater  loss  of  weight  to  you  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2016.  Therefore  it  would  be  to  your  interest, 
would  it  not,  to  buy  butter  in  Ireland  that  con- 
tained the  smallest  percentage  of  water  ? — That 
has  been  our  object  all  along,  to  try  to  get  it 
down  to  the  lowest  percentage  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

2017.  If  you  could  get  butter  with  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  water,-  you  would  prefer  it 
naturally  to  butter  with  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  ? 
— Naturally. 

2018.  Is  this  salt  butter  in  large  demand  in 
England,  especially  in  Lancashire  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  substitute  on  the  market  that 
would  supply  the  place  of  this  Irish  butter. 

2019.  If  this  Irish  butter  were  driven  off  the 
market  by  establishing  a  16  per  cent,  maximum 
of  moisture,  would  that  cause  your  customers 
inconvenience  ? — Yes,  very  great  inconvenience. 

2020.  And  deprive  them  of  an  article  that 
they  desire  to  have  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  people 
they  supply  desire  to  have. 

2021.  When  you  are  buying  butter,  what  are 
you  guided  by  ? — By  the  flavour,  by  the  texture, 
and  by  the  smell  altogether ;  those  are  the  three 
things  that  guide  us  in  the  purchase  of  butter. 

2022.  Has  colour  anything  to  say  to  it  ? — It 
may  have  a  little  to  sav  to  it. 

2023.  Then  it  would  come  to  this,  would  it 
not :  that  the  man  who  makes  the  best  butter 
gets  the  best  price  ? — Yes,  always  I  may  say. 

2024.  And  the  man  who  makes  a  poor  quality 
of  butter  with  excess  of  water  gets  such  a  bad 
price  that  he  finds,  practically,  that  he  himself  is 
the  sufferer  ? — He  is  the  sufferer  more  than  any- 
body else,  I  think. 

2025.  As  representing  the  wholesale  co-operar 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

tive  society   you  only  supply  your   own   mem- 
bers ?— That  18  all. 

2026.  And  it  in  not  the  slightest  advantage  to 
you»  I  presume,  or  to  your  society  to  ship  butter 
to  your  members  containing  an  excess  of  water? 
— On  the  contrary,  if  the  different  societies  that 
we  supply  find  that  I  send  fhem  butter  containing 
an  excess  of  water,  and  if  they  get  prosecuted, 
as,  unfortunately,  one  or  two  societies  that  I  did 
supply  during  1893  were,  that  tends,  of  course, 
very  much  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Irish  butter 
and  to  injure  both  me  as  the  buyer  of  it  and  the 
person  who  sells  it. .  So  that  it  would  be  in  our 
mterest  to  do  everything  we  possibly  could  to 
have  that  butter  brought  down  to  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  water  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  m  it. 

2027.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the 
number  of  societies  that  you  supply? — 1,085 
different  societies,  and  those  1,085  different 
societies  represent  a  membership  of  close  on 
1,000,000. 

2028.  A  membership  of  906,986?— Yes.  those 
are  the  exact  figures. 

2029.  You  are  against  an  arbitrary  standard 
being  established  by  law  of  moisture  in  butter? 
— I  am. 

2030.  Supposing  that  a  standard  were  to  be 
established  oy  law,  what  standard  would  you  be 
in  favoiu"  of  for  Irish  salt  butter  ? — A  great  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  butter  was  made,  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  several  other  things.  If  everything  was  as 
it  should  be,  in  a  normal  state,  and  if  the  farmer 
had  water  to  reduce  his  cream  to  a  proper  tem- 

Eerature,  if  he  had  proper  appliances,  and  if  he 
ad  everything  necessary  for  the  proper  produc- 
tion of  butter,  then  I  would  say  from  18  to  20 
per  cent,  would  be  a  reasonable  standard. 

2031.  Then  you  think  the  honest  producer 
would  not  be  unfairly  interfered  with  under 
normal  circumstances  if  a  standard  of  from  18  to 
20  per  cent,  was  set  up  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2032.  But  under  abnormal  circmnstances,  such 
as  you  experienced  in  the  summer  of  1893,  of 
course,  without  ice,  what  should  you  say  ? — Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  fix  an  ap- 

Eroximate  standard  of  what  moisture  must  be  in 
utter  at  that  time. 

2033.  I  think  we  had  evidence  hereof  the  case 
of  Captain  Saudes,  who  made  butter  in  his 
own  dairy,  where  he  had  the  milk  of  800  cows,  I 
think.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
that  case? — It  was  Mr.  Gibton  who  dealt  with 
that,  and  he  will  be  before  you,  and  will  be 
able  to  explain  fully  the  whole  circumstances  of 
that  case. 

2034.  Was  a  resolution  passed  by  your  associa- 
tion against  colouring  margarine  ? — Yes. 

2035.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  why  they 
came  to  that  resolution  ? — Because  they  believed 
that  everything  was  done  that  could  possibly  be 


Mr.  JSri/iriJc— continued. 

done  to  imitate  butter,  and  that  by  the  non- 
colouring  uf  margarine  that  it  would  be  done 
away  with  to  a  large  extent. 

2036.  Are  you  opposed  to  mixtures? — I 
am. 

2037.  What  is  your  objection  to  them  ?— That 
by  using  a  certain  percentage  of  mixture  they 
can  make  a  nearer  approach  to  butter  than  is 
possible  under  any  other  circumstances. 

2038.  May  I  take  it  that  your  objection  to 
colouring  margarine,  and  your  objection  to  mix- 
ture, is  that  both  of  them  lead  to  fraud  ? — That 
is  our  contention  altogether. 

2039.  And  of  course  all  those  frauds  are  to  the 
detriment  of  the  honest  butter  producer? — They 
are. 

2040.  And  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  his 
butter  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Kennedy, 

2041.  Are  you  a  magistrate  ? — 1  am. 

2042.  Would  you,  as  a  magistrate,  and  there- 
fore a  person  sworn  to  administer  justice,  fine  a 
man  for  having  water  in  butter ;  from  your  own 
knowledge  of  this  question  would  you  fine  a  man 
for  having  water  in  butter  up  to  20  per  cent.? — 
Not  unless  it  wa^  conclusively  proved  to  me  that 
that  water  had  been  added  with  intent  to  defraud. 

2043.  And  if  you  found  over  20  percent.,  say, 
24  or  25  per  cent,  of  water,  would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  punish  him  ? — It  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  time  of  year,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  butter  was  made ;  because  I 
have  knovtn  honestly -made  butter  to  contain  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  24  or  25  per  cent,  of 
moisture. 

2044.  Through  no  fault  of  the  man  who  made 
it  ? — Yes ;  that  is  why  I  say  that  an  arbitrary 
standard  is,  I  think,  absolutisly  impracticable. 

2045.  Do  you  send  much,  or  any,  Irish  butter 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ? — Little  or 
none,  comparatively  nothing. 

Mr.  Newdigate, 

2046.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  think  that  any  standard  could  be  fixed  for 
the  amount  of  water  in  butter  ? — Yes. 

2047.  Then  1  thought  you  rather  contradicted 
yourself,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  when 
you  said  that  under  normal  circumstances  you 
would  recommend  18  or  20  per  cent.  ? — I  was 
asked  in  a  peculiar  way,  "  Supposing  a  standard 
had  to  be  fixed,  what  would  1  say  was  a  fair 
standard  under  normal  circumstances."  I  would 
be  totally  opposed  to  the  fixing  of  any  standard  ; 
but  when  I  was  asked  the  question,  supposing 
that  a  standard  had  to  be  fixed,  what  would  1 
say  was  a  fair  standard  under  normal  circum- 
stances, then  I  said  that  in  such  a  case,  supposing 
that  everything  was  favourable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  I  would  think  that  18  per 
cent,  of  moisture  would  be  a  reasonable  standard. 
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Mr.  Robert  Gibson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2048.  Will  you  describe  vour  position  ? — I 
am  Salesmaster  of  the  Limerick  Public  Creamery 
market ;  but  I  attend  here  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter 
Merchants'  Association,  and  I  have  been  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  very  large  firms  tha* 
deal  in  butter  in  the  north  of  England,  for  the 
last  20  years,  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Rutter,  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

2049.  And  have  you  been  at  work  in  the  Irish 
butter  trade  for  a  large  number  of  years  ? — 
Since  I  was  a  child,  I  may  say. 

2050.  And  dunng  the  whole  of  tbat  time  you 
have  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  butter 
and  butter-making  ? — Yes. 

2051.  You  have,  have  you  not,  decided 
opinions  as  to  the  fixing  any  percentage  of 
moisture  that  should  be  allowed  m  butter? — I 
have  a  very  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  that. 

2052.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  opinion  is  ? 
— I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  fix  any  standard  whatever  of  moisture 
in  butter  that  would  not  interfere  with  an  honest 
man  honestly  doing  his  best  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

2053.  And  that  is  your  experience  from  having 
been  working  in  butter  since  your  youth  ? — Yes. 
and  I  can  give  you  an  example  of  that  which 
occurred  in  our  own  factory  last  November,  if 
you  like. 

2054.  If  you  please  ? — We  are  very  careful  to 
ripen  the  cream  to  exactly  the  right  ripeness 
before  we  chum  it.  One  Saturday  evening 
we  had  an  18-gallon  can  of  cream  in, 
which  we  could  not  get  ripe  in  the  proper 
time,  and  it  was  barely  ripe  at  six  o'clock. 
1  said  to  the  dairyman  :  "  It  cannot 
be  left  over  Sunday ;  it  must  be  churned 
to-night ;  get  it  into  the  churn."  So  he  put  it 
into  the  churn,  and  I  went  up  to  my  tea.  When 
I  came  back,  he  reported  to  me  :  **  No  butter  yet, 
sir."  I  said,  *'  You  have  been  churning  it  for 
35  minutes  ;  what  are  you  churning  at  ?  **  He 
said,  "45.''  I  said,  ''Run  her  up  to  65^  and 
come  into  the  office  to  me  in  five  mmtites  if  you 
have  not  got  butter." 

2055.  Sixty-five  revolutions  a  minute,  you 
mean  ? — Yes.  He  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  with  the  plug  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  It 
is  exactly  the  same  as  when  you  went  in."  I 
went  out  and  opened  the  churn,  and  she  was  fast 
asleep.  I  said,  '*  You  ought  to  have  found  this 
out  before."  However,  we  at  once  woke  her  up, 
and  in  five  minutes  we  had  as  beautiful-looking  a 
butter  as  ever  you  saw.  The  man  was  delighted, 
and  he  said,  "  It  is  the  nicest  churn  I  have  ever 
seen."  We  began  to  lift  it  into  the  pickle,  and 
he  said,  *'  I  never  saw  such  produce  in  my  life.*' 
I  said,  "It  is  a  great  deal  too  much  produce  ;  it 
will  wnrm  you  before  you  make  it  right."  1  sent 
him  away  to  his  tea,  and  he  came  back  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  we  passed  it  through  the  machine, 
and  we  packed  as  beautiful-looking  a  lot  of 
butter  as  1  ever  packed.     I  said  :  '*  It  is  entirely 
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too  much ;  it  cannot  be  there."  We  kept  it  in 
a  temperature  of  45  degrees  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  morning  I  bored  it,  and  any 
farmer  in  the  world  would  have  considered  that 
he  had  a  magnificent  article  to  put  on  the  market ; 
but  I  said,  "  It  is  simply  impossible,'^  and  I 
took  it  in  and  analysed  it,  and  I  found  it  had 
32  per  cent,  of  water.  I  put  it  through  the  ma- 
chine again,  after  having  had  this  long  rest  in  the 
cold  temperature,  and  out  of  what  was  84  Ibs^ 
apparently  of  sound  honest  butter,  I  took  14  lbs. 
of  water,  atid  I  then  had  70  lbs.  of  butter  with 
16  per  cent,  of  water  in  it.  Now  when  that 
would  happen  to  me  with  the  best  modem  ma- 
chinery, and  with  a  thoroughly  educated  dairy- 
man at  work,  what  would  it  be  with  a  farmer  ? 

2056.  That  is  not  an  incident  that  hwpens 
often  to  you,  is  it  ?  —For  cream  to  go  to  sleep  ? 
Yes,  very  often.  I  have  known  cream  in  Cum- 
berland to  go  to  sleep  after  churning  it  for 
22  hours,  and  they  did  not  get  any  butter* 

2057.  But  that  has  not  happened  very  olten 
to  you  in  your  experience  at  this  creamery,  has 
it? — No,  that  was  a  mere  accident;  the  man 
ought  to  have  found  out  that  it  was  asleep.  I 
would  have  found  it  out  in  ten  minutes  if  I  had 
been  in  the  factory. 

2058.  Does  that  incident  you  have  described 
to  us,  together  with  your  general  experience, 
make  you  feel  that  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of 
the  amount  of  moisture  permissible  in  butter 
would  be  very  inadvisable  ? — Absolutely.  There 
was  the  case  of  Captain  Sandes,  which  wa^  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  StoKcs.  He  makes,  the  solidest 
and  best  butter  that  comes  into  Limerjck  Market, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  I  have  analysed  it  and 
found  it  ranging  from  9  to  14  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  In  beptember  1893  tie  sent  me 
up  a  parcel  of  butter,  and  I  wrote  him :  "  I 
cannot  sell  it  at  any  price;  if  tb.e  inspector 
came  on  it  you  would  be  prosecu^eji."  Bo  he 
wrote  me  back  :  **  For  goodness  sake,  do  what 
vou  can  with  it;  we  know  it  is'  half  water; 
but  we  have  no  spring  water ;  the  dairy- 
maid has  broken  her  heart  over  it,  and  she  . 
can  do  no  more  with  it."  I  passed  it  through 
my  machine  with  iced  water,  and  I  could  not  get 
the  water  out  of  it.  I  then  went  up  to  Mr. 
Shaw's,  got  16  or  18  packages  of  it,  and  put  it 
into  his  ice  house ;  I  left  it  there  for  three  days, 
when  1  brought  it  out,  and  then  it  was  as  solid 
as  a  stone  almost.  I  put  it  through  the  machine 
again,  and  took  27  per  cent,  of  water  out  of  it, 
leaving  15  or  16  per  cent,  in  it.  Now,  Captain 
Sandes  would  have  been  dubbed  a  robber  for 
having  41  or  42  per  cent,  of  water  in  that  butter 
if  the  inspector  had  come  «croes  it ;  and  he  is 
the  most  careful,  honest  butter  maker  in  the 
county. 

2059.  What  was  that  state  of  things  due  to ; 
can  you  tell  us  ? — The  spring  ran  dry,  and  the 
spring  that  he  had  to  draw  water  from  was  about 
half  a  mile  away.  When  he  drew  water  out  of 
the    spring,   it    came   out  at  52   degrees,    but 
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when  it  was  brought  into  the  dairy  it  was  65 
degrees. 

2060.  It  was  a  very  hot  season,  was  U? — Yes, 
it  was  a  very  not  season  ;  the  temperature  was 
from  80  to  85  degrees  most  of  the  day.  When 
he  plunged  his  cream  cans  into  it,  in  five  minutes 
the  water  was  at  70  degrees,  and  you  might  just 
as  well  have  had  no  water.  He  churned  it,  and, 
instead  of  g[ettlng  it  out  in  grains,  it  came  out  in 
ajfOftss  of  oil  at  the  top,  full  of  the  natural  water 
in  the  cream.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  known 
eream  analysed  and  give  from  50  up  to  75  per 
ee0t«  of  water  ;  good. thick,  solid  cream. 

2061«  And  these  experiences  you  have  related 
to  m^i  are  sufficient,  you  think,  to  justify  your 
opinion  agttinst  the  fixing  of  any  standard  of 
moisture  in  Irish  salt  butter  ?-^Most  certainly. 
I  ^an  tell  you  of  another  instance  where  I  saw 
the  same  ttung  with  an  ordinary  farmer  in  1893. 
For  85  years  I  had  known  tboiman  to.  be  one  of 
the  best  ordixiary  butter  makers  in  the  County  of 
Limerick  ;  I  never  saw  a  dishonest  bit  of  butter 
withhioL  I  happened  to  have  an  order  for  some 
specially  good  butter,  and  I  went  and  bored  hi* 
butter  first  of  all ;  and  when  I  bored  it,  I  said, 
«  What  are  you  doing  ;  it  is  iull  of  water."  He 
sa^d^  "  Nonsense  ;  you  never  saw  me  with  water 
in  my  butter."  I  ran  away,  for  it  was  no  use 
my  ibuyinff  it. 

.  2068.  Were  you  able  to  say  that  from  the 
appearance  of  the  grain  of  the  butter? — Yes* 
Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Hickey  both  saw  that^ 
butter*  and  they  both  said  that  the  inspector 
ought  to  be  called  in  upon  him.  I  said,  *'  No; 
that  man  never  made  a  didionest  pound  of 
butter  ;  it  is  an  accident ;  it  is  not  put*m  water." 
I  said,  "  I  will  buy  it  from  him  and  take  the 
wat^  out ;  I  wiU  not  have  the  man  prosecuted.*' 
So  \  bought  it  from  him,  and  out  of  each  70  Ibsw 
of  butter  I  took  14  lbs  of  water.  I  bought  from 
him  \\  cwts,  of  butter,  and  when  I  passed  it 
through  the  machine,  I  had  exactly  1  cwt. 
of  butter. 

2063.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  a  perfectly 
honestly  .  made  sample  of  butter  ? — Perfectly 
honestly  made  ;  the  man  had  iiad  some  accident 
in  the  churning.  You  cannot  add  water  to 
butter  by  any  possibility,  unless  you  have  it 
over  80  degrees.  If  you  wash  butter  in  water 
at. 70  degrees  or  anything  under  that, from  every 
washing  vou  give  it,  if  you  analyse  it  afterwards, 
yPM  will  have  less  water  in  the  butter  than  before 
it.ivas  washed. 

2Q64.  But  by  washing  butter  in  water  over  80 
degrees  you  add  water  to  it,  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  by 
putting  anything  like  hot  water  into  it  you  add 
the  ipi(3(le  to  it. 

.  2065,  Is  not  the  use  of  hot  brine,  with  regard 
to  salt  butter,  the  means  by  which  people  some- 
times add  water  to  butter  ?— Unquestionably. 

2066.  F^udulently  ?— Yes.  To  increase  the 
weight  and.the  bulk  ;  they  put  it  in  purposely ; 
and  those  people  I  would  go  any  distance  to 
prosecute. 
.  2067.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  did  fix  a 
standard  of  moisture  in  butter  it  would  tend  to 
lower  the  quality  of  the  butter  ? — Decidedly. 

2068.  Will  you  say  why  ? — Because  if  you  are 
allowed  to  make  butter  with  20  per  cent,   of 
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moisture  in  it,  I  will  try  to  have  20  per  cent,  ef 
moisture  in  my  butter  to  sell  alongside  of  you. 

2069.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  if  we  were  to 
fix  a  standard  of  16  or  20  per  cent,  of  water  as 
the  legitimate  standard  of  moisture  in  butter  the 
tendency  would  be  to  make  all  the  best  butters 
down  to  that  standard  ?*— Exactly ;  to  leTiel  down, 
not  to  level  up.     That  is  my  great  objection  to  it. 

^2070.  And,  con-^equently,  to  generally  dete- 
riorate the  quality  ?*— Yes. 

2071.  Do  you  think  that  analysts,  if  they 
are  sufficiently  skilful,  can  detect  added  water  as 
compared  with  other  water  that  occurs  in  the 
nrocess  of  manufacture  ? — Of  course  they  can ; 
out  they  must  have  had  some  experience  of 
butter^making  to  do  so. 

2072.  Qan  you  give  us  any  exam^e  bearing 
upon  that  point  of  fraudulently  added  water  ? 
— I,  myself^  as  soon  as  I  take  a  sample  on  my 
fin|[ers,  know  whether  the  water  has  been  added 
to  It  or  not  in  99  cases  out  of  100 ;  and  if  I  am 
doubtful  in  the  100th  case  I  would  simply  set  to 
work  and  analyse  a  sample,  watching  it  carefully 
to  see  how  it  behaved. 

2073.  Will  you  describe  to  us  how  it  behaves  ? 
— It  behaves  in  two  utterly  different  ways.  If 
you  have  natural  water  in  butter  the  globuks 
of  the  fat  are  large,  and  the  globules  of  the 
water  are  large,  and  when  you  put  it  on  the  pan 
to  evaporate  you  see  jets  of  steam  coining  up, 
and  great  big  bubbles  rising,  and  any  person 
who  did  not  know  about  it,  would  think  it  was 
a  terribly  wet  sample,  when  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  only  14  per  cent,  of  moisture;  I  have  often 
seen  it.  If  you  get  a  sample  of  butter  when 
water  has  been  forced  into  it  by  hot  pickle,  the 
globule  of  the  water  and  of  the  butter  hare  been 
worked  together,  so  that  the  globules  of  both  are 
broken  up  and  made  small.  When  you  put  it 
in  the  pan,  and  when  the  heat  comes,  instead  of 
rising  up  in  steam,  you  see  no  steam  ;  and  if  you 

,  are  watching  it  carefully,  you  see  it  begin  to 
froth  and  become  like  a  cauliflower  on  the  head, 
and  the  jets  of  the  steam  are  so  minute  that  even 
with  a  strong  reading  glass  you  could  not 
detect  the  steam  going  •oflp  it ;  Hud  with  that 
butter  you  will  have,  it  may  be,  30  or  35  or  40 
per  cent,  of  water. 

2074.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  entirely 
from  the  physical  appearances  of  the  sample 
under  treatment  that  you  decide  whether  the 
water  is  added  water  or  whether  it  is  the  natural 
water? — Yes. 

2075.  Purely  on  the  physical  appearances  ?— 
Yes. 

2076.  And  that,  you  say,  requires  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience  in  order  to  obtain 
the  aecuracy  of  observation  necessary  to  detect 
those  physical  appearances  ?*-Yes. 

2077.  An  ordinary  chemical  analyst,  without 
that  particular  experience  with  reference  to 
butter,  would  not  be  able  to  detect  it  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  may  say  that  the  analysts  whom  I  have 
met  in  England  are  absolutely  ignorant  on  the 
question  of  butter  and  butter  manufacture. 

2078.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  any  scientific 
method,  beyond  the  physioal  one  which  you  have 
described  ? — Yes,  I  do.  The  brine  that  wouM. 
be  added  has  no  milk  sugar,  and  it  has  no  albu^ 
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minoid  in  it,  whereas  the  natural  water  that  would 
be  left,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  bad 
appliances  for  churning,  would  hnve  both  milk 
sugar  and  albuminoid. 

2079.  Then  to  put  it  in  ordinary  language,  and 
not  in  scientific  language,  the  natural  water  of 
milk  contains  constituents,  which  added  water 
never  contains  ? — That  is  so,  unless  you  add  them 
to  the  water.  ^ 

2080.  You  mean  that  they  might  make  the 
water  artificially,  and  so  add  them?— Yes;  but 
then  you  could  tell  that  by  those  physical 
appearances  which  I  have  already  described.  I 
may  say  on  that  point  that  I  submitted  that 
evidence  to  Mr. Walter  Thorpe,  who  is  an  analyst 
of  first-rate  standing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
a  dairv  expert,  and  he  said,  of  course,  that  any 
man  who  had  made  butter  under  varving  circum- 
stances and  seen{  it  made  and  manipulated  it  could 
easily  tell  ("  easily  "  was  his  word)  whether  the 
water  was  added  or  whether  it  was  not. 

2081.  And  consequently  from  your  own  per- 
sonal experience,  and  from  conferrinff  with  other 
observers  and  experimentalists  in  tnis  matter, 
you  have  come  to  the  conclusioi^  that  an  analyst's 
certificate  ought  to  state  whether  the  water  is 
fraudulently  added  or  not? — Yes;  and  in  ex- 
amining a  sample  of  butter  he  should  see  what 
amount  of  salt  was  in  it,  in  order  to  tell  whether 
it  was  salt  butter  intended  for  keeping,  or  mild 
butter.  If  you  had  a  mild  cured  butter  with 
added  water,  say  only  18  per  cent.,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  would  consider  that  a 
fraud  of  at  least  4  per  cent. ;  but  if  you  had  a 
heavily  salted  butter  made  for  keeping,  with  24 
per  cent,  of  water  in  it,  it  would  not  be  adulte- 
rated, because  it  was  not  added  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  weight  or  bulk,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  butter  keep. 

2082.  In  fact,  you  think  that  before  a  convic- 
tion under  those  circumstances  could  be  obtained 
if  there  was  over  14  per  cent,  of  water  in 
ordinary  mild  fresh  butter,  the  analyst's  certi- 
ficate ought  to  state  whether  that  over  14  per  cent, 
of  water  was  added  fraudulently  or  not?—  Yes. 

2083.  And  in  the  case  of  salt  butter  he  would 
have  to  say  whether  that  excess  of  24  per  cent, 
of  water  was  added  fraudulently  or  not? — I  would 
be  sorry  to  fix  a  standard  for  heavily-salted 
butter,  because  if  a  man  makes  it  to  keep  for  one 
month  it  ought  not  to  have  more  than  20  per 
cent,  in  it ;  but  if  1  was  making  it  to  keep  eight 
or  nine  months,  I  would  put  in  25  or  26  per 
cent.  I  would  make  the  moisture  come  up  to 
25  or  26  per  cent. 

2084.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  water  would 
depend  upon  the  treatment  for  keeping  ? — Yes ; 
if  I  wanted  to  send  butter,  for  instance,  to  Bom- 
bay, I  would  put  nearly  twice  as  much  water  in 
it  as  if  L  wanted  to  keep  it  here. 

2085.  And  it  is  quite  possible,  in  fact,  to  have 
a  sample  of  butter  in  which,  out  of  16  per  cent, 
of  water  in  it,  7  per  cent,  has  been  fraudulently 
added  ? — Yes,  put  in  fraudulently  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  weight  and  bulk. 

2086.  And,  at  the  same  time,  you  might  have 
another  sample  with  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  water 
in  it,  and  none  of  it  fraudulently  added  r— Yes, 
that  there  was  never  a  drop  of  water  put  near  it. 
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2087.  Although  the  man  had  done  all  he  could 
to  make  it  good? — Yes;  under  such  circum- 
stances as  I  have  described.  Captain  Sandes 
went  to  the  expense  of  getting  ice  all  the  way 
from  Cork  to  try  and  cool  the  water; 
but  when  it  came  he  had  almost  no 
ice,  and  it  was  not  able  to  cool  the  water  for  him 
at  all.  Another  instance  occurred  to  me  in  the 
year  1892.  A  creamery  sent  me  up  a  box  of 
butter  with  a  letter  saying,  **  For  goodness  sake 
do  what  you  can  with  this  ;  we  are  beaten."  I 
went  out  as  soon  as  it  arrived  and  bored  it,  and 
said  to  the  fellow  in  charge,  •'  It  is  half  water ; 
take  half  the  water  out  and  come  to  me  in  haU- 
an-hour."  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  he  came 
to  me,  and  said,  ^^  I  can  do  nothing  with  it ;  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was."  So  I  had  to  take 
off  my  coat  and  go  to  work  at  it,  and  out  of  the 
56  lbs.  of  butter  I  reduced  it  to  31.  1  took 
the  difference  of  water  out  of  it.  They  had  had  an 
accident  in  the  churning,  and  they  did  not  know 
in  the  least  how  to  get  over  it. 

2088.  All  these  cases  which  you  have  described 
to  us  are  cases,  you  say,  of  accidents  in  the  churn- 
ing?— Yes,  witliout  the  slightest  attempt  at 
fraud,  and  the  people  not  knowing  it,  except  in 
the  one  case,  and  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
to  remove  it. 

2089.  But  in  all  these  cases  they  would  know 
that  the  bulk  of  their  butter  was  in  excess  of 
what  it  ought  to  be,  would  they  not? — I  should 
know  (I  do  not  know  whether  they  would) 
what  1  ought  to  get  out  of  the  cream  by  the 
appearance  of  it.  One  cream  will  yield  nearlv 
6  lbs.  of  butter  to  the  gallon,  while  another  will 
not  yield  more  than  three.  I  have  often  had  a 
variation  from  over  5  lbs.  down  to  under  3  lbs. 

2090.  But  those  people  in  producing  butter 
which  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  water, 
as  you  have  described,  would  know,  in  all  the 
cases  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  some 
accident  had  occurred  in  the  churning,  would 
they  not  ? — Yes,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the 
farmer;  he  did  not  know  it,  and  swore  positively 
that  it  could  not  be,  and  I  have  known  that  man 
for  25  years  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  made 
a  firkin  of  butter. 

2091.  In  order  to  keep  butter  for  any  time  do 
you  think  it  is  necessary  to  add  10  per  cent,  of 
brine  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  to  keep  it  for  tmy 
time. 

2092.  What  should  be  the  strength  of  that 
brine  ? — If  a  person  tells  me  to  salt  to  5  per  cent. 
I  shall  have  to  put  in  15  per  cent,  of  water  to 
make  that  salt  dissolve,  and  stay  in  solution  in 
the  butter. 

2093.  That  will  give  you  butter  containing 
5  per  cent,  of  salt  which  is  received  from  the 
15  per  cent,  of  brine  that  you  have  added  to  it? 
— Yes,  that  is  it ;  that  will  give  me  a  butter 
most  likely  containing  about  25  or  26  per  cent, 
of  water,  because  there  was  the  natural  water 
already  in  it.  If  a  man  tells  me  to  salt,  as  I  am 
told  sometimes,  to  7  per  cent.,  I  must  put  21 
per  cent,  of  water  to  dissolve  that  7  per  cent, 
of  salt ;  so  that  I  should  have  there  28  per  cent, 
with  the  natural  water. 

2094.  Youimight  have  as  much  as  28  per  cent  ? 
— Yes,  I  might  have  over  28  per  cent  if  I  was 
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Chairman — continued . 
tdd  to  salt  with  seven  per  cent  of  salt  for  keep- 
ing. 

2095.  So  that  the  longer  the  butter  has  to  be 
kept  the  larger  the  amount  of  water  that  it  con- 
tains ? — The  larger  the  amount  of  brine  that  you 
would  have  to  put  into  it  to  make  it  hold  ;  but 
that  brine  will  be  going  away  a  little  every 
month  that  you  keep  it,  you  know. 

2096.  So  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  what 
will  be  the  state  of  the  case  ?  —There  might  be 
three  or  four  per  cent.  gone. 

2097.  And  it  would  have  lost  that  much  in 
weight  ? — Yes.  . 

2098.  This  butter  is  stored,  is  it  not,  for  six  or 
eight  months? — Yes,  and  I  have  often  known 
Irish  butter  stored  for  longer  than  that. 

2099.  And  for  longer  periods  it  requires  the 
addition  of  a  larger  amount  of  brine  ? — Yes  ;  I 
may  tell  you  that  I  tin  a  great  deal  of  butter, — 
the  sea  captains  are  very  fond  of  it ;  and  I  have 
them  come  back  after  a  two  years'  voyage,  and 
they  tell  me  that  it  is  as  good  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  as  the  first  tin  that  they  opened. 

2100.  But  then  that  is  hermetically  sealed,  is 
it  not  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  also  well  brined  to  make 
it  keep,  and  to  make  it  pleasant  to  them  when 
they  open  it. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2101.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  instance  you  illustrated  where  you 
took  25  lbs.  of  moisture  out  of  56  lbs.  weight  of 
butter.  How  do  you  Account  for  that  in  the 
churning  ? — I  could  not  account  for  it  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  what  on  earth  it  was  that  did  it.  I 
never  saw  a  case  like  it  before  or  since. 

2102.  Still,  I  think  you  attributed  it  to  some 
accident  in  the  churning? — Yes,  I  attributed  it 
to  some  accident  in  the  churning,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was.  I  will  tell  you  one  thinff 
that  might  have  done  it :  they  may  have  washed 
their  churn  very  carefully  with  soda,  and  then 
not  quite  have  cleaned  the  soda  out  of  it ;  and,  if 
it  had  got  an  atom  of  soda  in  it,  that  would  make 
the  butter  come  fearfully  frothy. 

2103.  When  cream  goes  to  sleejp,  to  what  do 
you  attribute  it ;  to  the  atmosphere  ?— Cream  ^ 
goes  to  sleep  under  many  circumstances,  but  I 
chiefly  attribute  it  to  the  cold  atmosphere  around 
the  churn.  We  always  take  the  temperature  of 
the  chum  before  the  cream  goes  into  it,  and  we 
take  the  temperature  of  the  cream  before  it  is 
put  into  the  chum,  so  that  we  may  have  it  right. 

2104.  What  is  the  proper  temperature  ? — The 
temperature  in  winter  should  be  62  degrees,  and 
with  the  chum  itself  it  is  65  degrees  ;  but  if  it  is 
a  hard  frost  at  night,  the  churn  outside  will  very 
quickly  get  colder,  and  if  you  are  churning,  as  I 
hke  to  churn,  very  slowly,  because  I  believe 
that  I  get  better  butter  if  1  chum  slowly,  before 
the  cream  had  got  properly  agitated  it  may  go  to 
sleep 

2105.  Do  you  use  hot  water  cases  for  your 
churns  in  order  to  keep  up  the  temperature  ? — 
No ;  I  will  tell  you  the  way  1  waked  up  the 
churn  on  that  occasion.  I  got  a  quart  of  new 
milk  and  heated  it  to  100  degrees,  and  threw  it 
into  the  18  gallons  nf  cream,  shut  the  door,  got 
half-adozen  buckets  of  boiling  water  from   the 
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boiler,  and   threw  it  over  the  chum  outside,  and 
then  had  the  butter  in  a  few  minutes. 

2106.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
hot-water  cases  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  would  make  the 
churning  very  expensive  to  the  poor  farmer. 

2107.  But  many  chums  are  made  on  that 
principle  now,  are  they  not? — Yes,  and  they 
ought  all  to  be  ;  but  it  would  be  cold  water  in  the 
summer,  and  hot  water  in  the  winter  in  the  cases. 

2108.  If  it  is  so  diflScult  to  distinguish  mois- 
ture in  butter,  except  by  a  person  of  large  ex- 
perience, how  are  the  public  to  be  protected  if 
you  do  not  make  any  standard  of  mobture  in 
butter  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  are 
prejudiced  at  all ;  because  if  you  went  into  a 
shop  to  buy  butter,  and  saw  when  you  looked  at 
it  and  tasted  it  that  it  had  a  lot  of  moisture  in  it, 
you  would  not  buy  it ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  that  strongly-pickled  butter  is  sold  very  cheap. 

2109.  Is  it  sold  much  cheaper  than  other 
butter  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  on  an  average 
it  is  sold  from  2d.  to  Zd.  a  lb.  cheaper  than  the 
fine  mild  butter  that  is  made. 

2110.  But  could  the  public  distinguish  between 
them :— They  do. 

2111.  But,  if  they  cannot  distinguish  between 
them,  are  they  not  likely  to  pay  a  full  price  for 
this  butter,  although  it  may  contain  10  or  12  per 
cent,  more  moisture  than  it  ought  to  contain  i — 
My  experience  is  that  the  public  are  very  good 
judges,  especially  about  moisture;  not  that  they 
know  the  percentage,  but  they  know  what  pleases 
themselves,  and  they  will  not  take  it ;  they  will 
brink  it  back  to  the  grocer,  if  they  do  not  like 
it,  very  quickly. 

2112.  How  do  you  account  for  the  58  to  70 
per  cent,  of  which  you  knew  an  instance  in  solid 
cream,  which  looked  to  be  very  good  cream  ?•  - 
I  have  known  of  75  per  cent. 

2113.  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? — Well,  you 
know  that  the  analysts  have  stated  publicly,  at 
the  trials  where  I  was  examined,  that  butter  fat 
is  butter  fat  wherever  it  is  produced.  That  is 
an  'absolute  untruth.  Butter  fat  is  oleine  and 
stearine  wherever  it  is  produced  ;;and  on  one  farm 
where  the  grass  is  very  succulent  and  rich,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  moisture  under  the  soil,  you  will 
have  60  or  ^5  per  cent,  of  oleline,  and  you  will 
hi^ve  40  or  35  per  cent,  of  stearine.  That  butter, 
or  that  cream  at  least  (because  it  is  the  cream  we 
are  dealing  with  now^,  will  contain  a  great  deal 
more  moisture  than  tne  cream  that  is  made  upon 
poor  or  dry  land  that  contains  60  per  cent,  of 
stearine  and  40  per  cent,  of  oleine. 

2114.  And  would  it  be  as  wholesome;  it 
would  not  be  so  nutritious,  of  coiurse,  but  would 
it  be  quit«  wholesome  to  the  public? — Yes. 
Some  people  will  take  what  we  call  mountainy 
butter,  that  is  butter  with  a  large  percentage  of 
stearine  in  it,  in  preference  to  a  butter  made  on 
the  rich  lands  witn  a  large  percentage  of  oleine. 
And  the  mountainy  butter  will  keep  very  much 
better  than  the  low-land  butter. 

2115.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of  it  is  very 
much  less,  is  it  not?— Yes,  it  is  always  less. 

2116.  Then  the  public  will  be  paying,  in  your 
opinion,  possibly  an  equally  high  price  for  this 
butter  of  less  value  as  for  better  butter? — No, 
they  ¥rill  not  generally.    A  great  many  of  the 
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public  like  it,  but  they  nearly  always  reject  it  on 
account  of  the  want  of  aroma.  The  aroma  of 
butter,  as  you  know,  is  due  to  a  very  subtle  vola- 
tile oil  in  the  fat.  You  will  have  off  the  rich 
pastures  cream  or  butter-fat  with  a  lot  of  this 
volatile  oil  in  it,  or  aroma,  and  the  public  pay  for 
it  and  pay  very  well  for  it. 

2117.  And  you  think  that  the  public  can 
generally  discemf  this  butter  with  a  better 
flavour  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

2118.  And  with  a  better  texture?— No,  the 
texture  is  better  in  the  article  that  I  speak  of  afl 
the  mountainy  poor  butter. 

2119.  Then  they  go  most  on  the  flavour  and 
the  smell  ? — Yes,  the  delicate  flavour  and  the  deli- 
cate smell. 

2120.  And  in  that  way  they  can  detect  a  good 
article  without  having  any  recourse  to  what 
standard  of  moisture  it  contains,  in  yuur  opinion  ? 
— Certainly. 

Mr«  Colman. 

2121.  Ypu  said  that  if  you  w'ere  sending 
butter,  I  think,  to  Bombay,  it  would  have  to 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  did  you  not  ? 
— No,  a  larger  percentage  of  brine. 

2122.  It  would  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
brine  if  you  were  sending  it  to  Bombay  than  if 
you  were  sending  it  here  ? — Yes,  to  London. 

2123.  Would  that  mean  that  there  would  be  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  in  it  ? — Yes,  an  analyst 
would  call  it  water,  but  it  is  really  brine. 

2124.  Do  you  think  that  this  brine  is  added 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud  or  is  it  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  butter  to  be  kept  ? — I 
know  peri*ectly  well  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
added  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  fraud.  I 
know  that  in  some  cases  they  churn  out  their 
butter  and  have  it  with  9  or  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture  only,  and  they  see  that  it  is  what  they 
consider  too  hard  a  butter,  and  deliberately,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  and  bulk, 
sonie  dishonest  people  add  pickle  to  it,  or  they 
add  hof.  water  ito  it  if  they  are  making  a  mild 
butter.     It  is  done  deliberately  in  some  cas^s. 

2125.  la  there  any  mode  of  detecting  whether 
that  is  done  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  or  only  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  butter  ? — x  es  ; 
because  in  the  case  of  its  being  done  for  fraud 
it  will  not  be  pickle '  or  strong  brine.  Sup- 
posing it  is  a  mild  butter  made  in  January,  and  I 
find  (as  I  have  found)  29  per  cent,  of  water  in  it, 
I  know  that  that  is  a  deliberative  treatment  of 
the  article  from  its  appearance  on  the  finger.^. 
If  I  got  the  same  article  made  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August,  or  September,  or  even  in 
October,  I  would  say,  if  it  was  a  heavily-salted 
butter,  that  it  was  honestly  added  ior  the  purpose 
oi'  making  it  keep,  that  the  man  intended  to 
store  his  butter,  or  intended  it  for  a  buyer  who 
wanted  to  store  it. 

•2126.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  butter 
That  is  coming  over  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand?— Yes. 

2127.  Is  there  any  brine  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  butter? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 
But  it  is  not  like  Irish  butter ;  it  is  stored  in  cold 
stores  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  it  is 
brought  over  in  refrigeroHing'  chambers  in  the 
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ship  and  put  out  here  into  cold  storage  unless  it 
is  going  almost  ex-quny. 

2128.  Then  that  cold  storage,  I  suppose,  takes 
the  place  of  the  hoaie  brine  ? — Ye%^  it  preserves 
it  to  a  certain  extent.  But  only  yesterday  I  was 
looking  at  some  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
butters  that  were  just  coming  to  London  in  the 
ship,  and  I  should  consider  them  vastly  improved, 
and  so  would  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who 
bought  it,  had  it  got  more  brine  in  it;  it  was 
gone  rancid  and  tallowish  from  want  of  brine. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 

2129.  Was  there  any  brine  m  it?— I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  put  in  it ;  it  was  naturally 
washed  in  it,  of  course. 

2130.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  hot  brine 
is  sometimes  used  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
fraud  ? — Yes ;  certainly. 

2131.  But  if  butter  is  to  keep  for  from  four  to 
six  months,  as  a  good  deal  of  your  Limerick 
Kalt  butter  is  made  to  keep,  is  it  not  absolutely 
essential  that  hot  brine  should  be  used  to  make 
it  keep? — Yes,  I  believe  so;  or  to  keep  it  even 
for  one  month ;  that  is  my  belief. 

2132.  What  increased  percentage  of  water  do 
you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  between  what 
you  would  allow  for  freshly-made  butter  and  in 
butter  that  is  made  to  keep  for  from  four  to  six 
months  with,  say,  good  brine? — I  should  nay 
10  per  cent,  at  the  least. 

2133.  Ten  per  cent^  of  water  ? — 10  per  cent  of 
brine. 

2134.  I  am  asking  you  what  increased  per- 
centage of  water  you  would  allow  ? — I  would  not 
add  any  water. 

2135.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  butter  saved 
with  brine  ought  to  contain  no  more  water  than 
fresh  butter  ? — My  evidence  is  that  it  ought  to 
contain  at  least  10  per  cent,  more  moisture,  but 
that  moisture  would  not  be  what  we  call  water ; 
it  would  be  what  I  call  brine. 

2136.  What  would  the  analysts  call  it?—. 
They  would  call  it  water ;  very  improperly,  ^o 
my  mind. 

2137.  But  the  analysts  do  call  it  water,  do  they 
•not,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — Yes,  because  thev  do 

not  know  their  business.  An  analyst  at  Skipton 
told  us,  on  his  oath,  that  it  was  easier  to  take 
the  moisture  out  of  butter  at  a  high  temperature 
than  at  a  low  temperature  ;  that  was  one  of  the 
ex -presidents  of  the  Society  of  Analysts,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  analysts  tiiat  you  have  in 
England.  Whereas  every  man  who  has  ever 
touched  a  pound  of  butter  to  make  it  knows  that 
it  is  very  much  easier  to  take  the  moisture  out 
at  a  low  temperature  than  at  a  high  one.  And 
this  ex-president  swore  that  it  was  easier  to  take 
the  water  out  at  a  high  temperature.  And 
another  very  celebrated  analyst  at  the  Man- 
chester trials  told  us  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
make  butter  without  any  water  at  all,  now. 

2138.  I  think  you  said  that  if  a  80  per  cent 
standard  for  wdter  in  butter  was  established 
honest  butter  makers  at  present  who  produce 
butter  with  a  less  standard  will  add  water  to 
their  butter  in  order  to  come  up  to  that  stan* 
dard  ?--Yes,  I  am  sure  they  would  ;  they  would 
be  great  fools  if  thev  did  not.     if  they  let  i^e 
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sell  butter. wjtii  20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
make  im  extra  4  per  cent,  out  of  it  more  than 
they  did,  they  would  be  very  great  fools. 

2139.  Does  not  the  quantity  of  water  affect 
the  qualUy  of  the  butter;  would  not  a  butter 
containing  20  per  cent  of  water  be  of  a  less 
money  value  per  cwt.  than  a  butter  with  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  in  it  ? — It  ought  to  be, 
it  is  not  always. 

2140.  But,  as  an  expert  in  the  butter  trade, 
would  you  give  a$  much  for  butter  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  moisture  as  you  would  for  butter 
ebntaining  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  moisture  ? 
—  I  have  often  seen  it  done,  and  that  is  the  ten- 
dency of  fixing  a  standard,  that  people  will  buy 
it  at  the  same  price ;  it  is  there  at  the  20  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  a  legal  thing,  and  they  will  buy  it 
at  the  same  pirice  ii  they  are  in  a  hurry. 

2141.  But  does  not  an  exceesive  quantity  of 
water  affect  the  taste  of  the  butter? — It  ought  to. 

2142.  But  does  not  it  as  a  matter  of  fact? — 
It  does  not  affect  the  price  very  often. 

2143.  But  does  it  affect  the  taste  ? — Of  course. 

2144.  When  you  buy  butter,  what  guides  you 
as  to  the  ptice  and  quality  ;  is  it  not  the  taste  ? 
--^The  flavour,  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the 
texture. 

2145.  Does  not  an  excessive  quantity  of  water 
affect  the  taste  considerably ;  is  not  butter  de- 
teriorated in  taste  with  an  excess  of  water  ? — It 
would  be,  to  my  mind ;  but  I  very  often  see  it 
bought  the  other  way. 

2146.  Consequently,  if  he  would  get  a  less 
price  for  butter  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water, 
why  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  any  man  to  add 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  water  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to 
20  per  cent  ? — In  hundreds  of  cases  he  would  get 
exactly  the  same  price  for  it. 

2147.  I  think  you  said  that  if  you  wanted  to 
send  butter  to  Bombay  you  would  consider  it 
necessary  to  add  7  per  cent,  of  salt? — I  said  that 
if  I  were  ordered  to  put  7  per  cent,  of  salt  into 
butter,  as  I  am  constantly  ordered  to  do,  I  should 
have  to  put  21  per  cent,  of  water  to  it  to  keep  that 
salt  properly  in  solution  in  the  butter. 

2148.  That  butter  would  be  made  to  keep  for 
how  long?— I  told  ^ou  that  some  butter  which  I 
have  made  in  that  80i*t  of  way  has  kept  for  two 
years. 

2149.  Unless  butter  were  put  in  packages 
hermetajcally  sealed,  if  it  was  put  in  ordinary 
casks,  what  loss  of  weight  would  there  be  either 
from  leakage  or  evaporation  at  the  end  of  six 
months? — Nobody  could  tell  you  that.  I  have 
known  a  single  cwt.  cask  made  by  one  of  the 
iirst  butter  makers  in  county  Limerick,  made 
with  all  the  modem  machinery  by  a  man  who 
makes  splendid  butter,  during  the  course  of  the 
season  to  lose  3  lbs.  weight  in  24  hours,  because 
it  was  made  in  hot  weather,  and  there  was  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  it ;  3  lbs.  went  away  out 
of  112  lbs.  in  24  hours. 

2150.  But  in  the  case  of  butter  made  under 
normal  circumstances,  what  amount  of  evapora- 
tion would  there  be  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that 

2151.  What  loss  of  weight  would  there  be  at 
the  end  of  six  months  ? — I  could  not  tell  you ;  as 
a  mere  guess,  I  would  say  3  lbs.  to  a  cwt.,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  really. 
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2152;  Do  ^ou  say!  thai  the  general  public  lake 
butter  contaming  a  good  deal  c£  Ivater  juist  os 
much  as  they  do  butter  whi^h  does  not  contain  so 
much  water  ?— -In  certain  parts  of  the  cotinlry 
they  will  not  take  butter  that  is  too  drjr.  In 
Lqndoq,  for  instance,  the  general  public  like 
butter  that  would  not  be  looked  at  in  other  parts 
of  the  cotmtry,  simply  because  it  has  been  so 
much  handled  as  to  take  all  the  nioisture  out  (^* 
it.  A  butter  that  would  fetch  a  good  price  here, 
for  instance,  would  not  be  looked  at  in  btock- 
port ;  in  Oldham  it  would  not  be  looked  at ;  and 
m  Liverpool  it  would  not  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2153.  The  only  question  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  is  this :  I  was  interested  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  believed  that  the  public  are  very  good 
judges  of  butter  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2154.  And  that  they  can  detect  differences  in 
the  taste  of  butter  that  they  buy? — I  have 
known  them  to  do  so,  and  send  it  back  to  the 
grocer. 

2155.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  we 
have  had,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  are  very 
easily  gulled  with  r^ard  to  butter? — I  only 
express  my  own  opinion. 

2156.  And  your  opinion  is  that  they  are  judges 
of  what  they  purchase  when  they  go  to  buy 
butter  ? — I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Kennedy, 

2157.  You  spoke  of  Australian  butter;  you 
said  that  you  had  seen  some  Australian  butter,  I 
think  ?---Yes,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it 

2158.  Do  you  consider  that  Australian  butter 
would  not  keep  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ship, 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ice  ? — I  know  it  wul 
not.     I  know  that  it  deteriorates  very  quickly. 

2159.  Is  there  any  salt  butter  sold  in  England 
except  what  is  Irish? — Danish  butter  is  salt 
butter,  but  it  is  not  heavily  salted. 

2160.  Would  Danish  butter  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  ? — Certainly  not ;  a  week  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  it. 

•2161.  Therefore  you  have  no  butter  in  Eng- 
land that  would  keep  for  four  or  five  months 
except  Irish  salt  butter  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2162.  Therefore,  the  Irish  salt  butter  is  in  an 
exceptional  position,  is  it  not,  on  the  English 
market? — ^Certainly. 

2163.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think, 
to  make  salt  butter  without  brine  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly, but  it  would  not  be  nice. 

2164.  And  it  would  not  keep,  would  it  ? — No, 
and  it  would  not  be  nice.  If  you  make  it  with 
dry  salt,  when  you  cut  it  it  will  be  tallowy  and 
would  give  the  public  a  turn  ;  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  crystals  of  salt  would  all  be  in  a 
fur,  and  any  of  the  public  coming  in  would  very 
quickly  pass  it  by  ;  they  would  object  to  it. 

2165.  What  is  it  in  the  butter  that  makes  it 
become  rancid  ? — Analysts  differ  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

2166.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that  ?— My 
opinion  is  that  it  i&  due  to  vather  careless  churn- 
ing and  taking  too  much  caseine  in. 

•  2167.  But  what  cotastUment  in  the  butteritsclf 
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Mr.  Kennedy — continued. 

causes  it  to  be  rancid  ? — The  caseine  ;  it  ought 
not  to  be  in  butter  at  all. 

2168.  You  mean  that  the  curd  in  the  butter  is 
what  becomes  rancid  first? — Yes. 

2169.  What  is  the  curd? — Milk  is  composed 
of  water,  fat  solids,  and  solids  not  fatty,  and 
those  solids  not  fatty  are  the  curd.  Our  object 
in  churning  cream  at  all  is  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
and  the  solids  not  fat.  If  cream  is  allowed  to 
stand  too  long  jou  cannot  skim  it  without  taking 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  milk  with  it,  which 
contains  the  solids,  and  when  you  chum 
your  butter  and  get  it  all  right  in  your 
churn,  if  you  are  not  very  careful  you  will  get 
a  certain  proportion  of  caseine  that  will  stick. 
For  instance,  if  ycu  draw  off  the  butter-milk  in- 
stead of  lifting  the  butter  out  of  the  chum,  you 
will  get  more  caseine  than  if  you  do  lift  it  out, 
and  butter  that  has  more  caseine  goes  rapidly 
rancid.  If  you  could  make  butter  perfectly  free  of 
caseine  I  do  not  believe  it  would  go  rancid  at  all. 

2170.  Is  that  because  the  curd  contains  animal 
matter? — I  am  not  scientific  enough  to  tell  you. 

2171.  Presuming  it  is  that  it  is  because  the 
cuj'd  contains  animal  matter,  can  you  kill  that 
animal  matter  without  the  brine  ? — I  do  not 
believe  you  can  kill  it  really  at  all.  I  believe  it 
shows  through  anything. 

2172.  But  if  you  did  not  use  brine  you  could 
not  make  the  salt  butter  to  keep  six  months  on 
account  of  this  curd,  could  you?— If  you  had 
much  curd  in  it  you  could  not  make  it  to  keep 
12  hours  without  smelling  badly. 

2173.  Therefore,  you  must  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  water  in  salt  butter  than  in  mild,  must 
you  not  ? — Certainly. 

2174.  And  if,  as  you  say,  that  there  is  no  other 
salt  butter  on  the  English  markets  except  Irish 
salt  butter,  unless  that  higher  percentage  of 
water  is  allowed  for  Irish  salt  butter,  you  could 


Mr.  Kennedy — continued. 

have  no  keeping  butter  on  the  English  market 
at  all,  could  you  ? — Not  unless  they  made  it  in 
the  way  we  do. 

2175.  That  is  to  say,  that  unless  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  we  are  allowed  to 
have  a  certain  proportion  of  water  more  than  is 
allowed  now,  we  cannot  put  any  salt  butter  on 
the  market  ? — There  is  no  allowance  now  ;  there 
is  no  law  about  it. 

2176.  I  know  there  is  no  law  about  it,  but 
are  they  not  generally  fined  if  they  have  more 
than  16  per  cent? — That  is  what  the  analysts 
say  ought  to  be  done. 

2177.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  they  are  to 
be  fined  for  having  more  than  16  per  cent,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  keep  on  the  English 
markets  any  butter  that  will  keep  for  six 
months? — Not  only  that,  but  it  will  hunt  at 
least  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  salt  butter 
entirely  off  the  market.  Those  people  would 
have  to  turn  to  making  it  perfectly  mild,  and 
you  would  have  three-fourths  of  the  butter 
made  in  Ireland  thrown  on  the  market  in  Sum- 
mer, and  you  would  not  fetch  Ad.  a  lb.  for  it. 

2178.  That  is  my  point ;  that  it  would  do 
away  with  the  keeping  of  butter  if  you  fix 
a  standard  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  say  that  in  an  answer 
which  Professor  Long  gave  here  last  year 
(I  think  it  was  at  No.  2161)  he  stated  that  salt 
was  added  to  cover  rancidity.  Salt  will  not  cover 
rancidity ;  salt,  when  added  to  butter,  brings  out 
any  incipient  flavour  that  is  in  it.  If  you  have 
a  fine-flavoured  butter  and  add  a  little  salt  to  it, 
you  help  to  bring  it  out ;  if  you  have  a  butter 
badly  made,  with  a  lot  of  caseine  in  it,  as  they 
do  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  you  salt  it  pretty 
thickly,  you  make  that  flavour  come  out  stronger, 
and  it  is  more  offensive,  to  my  mind,  than  if  it  is 
made  mild. 


Mr.  Robert  Hickey, called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2179.  In  what  capacity  do  you  appear  before 
the  Committee?— I  have  been  for  17  years  con- 
nected with  the  butter  trade ;  I  am  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Mer- 
chants' Association,  Limerick ;  and  I  buy  butter 
for  the  firm  of  P.  Hickey  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

2180.  And  your  association  was  formed  when  ? 
— Our  association  was  formed  in  the  year  1886 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  manufacture  of 
Irish  butter. 

2181.  And  afterwards  for  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — 
Enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  I  may  mention  that  in  the  Sprin*: 
of  1893  a  deputation  from  our  association  waited 
on  the  Chief  Secretary  at  Dublin,  requesting 
that  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
should  be  appointed  to  administer  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  almost  a  dead  letter  in  Munster. 

2182.  Yon  had  found  out,  then,  that  the  butter 
began  to  be  seized  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
water  which  it  contained? — Yes.     Up  to  that 


Chairman — continued. 

time,  I  may  mention  that  as  merchants  and  as 
buyers,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  what  quan- 
tity of  water  butter  did  contain  ;  we  never  had 
any  analyses  taken  up  to  that  time  ;  but  having 
heard  and  seen  in  the  trade  journals  that  the 
public  analysts  through  the  country  had  fixed 
the  limit  of  16  per  cent.,  the  object  o*'  our  asso- 
ciation in  waiting  on  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
to  get  the  assistance  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  in  getting  our  farmers  to  work  up 
to  that  limit. 

2183.  There  is  no  advantage  to  butter  mer- 
chants, is  there,  in  butter  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  water  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
loss. 

2184.  Why  is  it  a  loss? — Because  if  butter 
contains  an  improper  percentage  of  water  it  is 
found  to  los^  weight,  and  as  we  buy  and  sell 
butter  by  weight,  and  as  we  frequently  have  to 
keep  our  butter  perhaps  for  some  weeks  in  our 
stores,  if  it  loses  weight  owing  to  an  improper  or 
unnecessary  percentaue  of  water,  it  means  loss 
to  us  ;  consequently,  everything  else  being  equal, 
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it  would  be  to  our  distinct  advantage  if  butter 
could  be  made  with  a  very  low-  percentage  of 
water. 

2185.  And  yet  you  found,  when  you  inquired 
into  this  matter,  that  the  percentage  of  16  per 
<sent.,  more  or  less,  observed  by  the  analysts  was 
not  fair  to  the  makers  ? — That  wag  the  rtsult  of 
•our  after  experience. 

2186.  You  have  a  number  of  samples  examined, 
have  you  not? — Yes;  in  the  year  1893,  as  the 
table  which  has  already  been  handed  in  will 
«how,  we  had  197  samples  of  butter  taken  indis^- 
<)riminately  from  the  purchases  of  our  members 
in  the  different  markets  in  Munster,  and  sent  for 
analysis  to  Professor  Tichbome,  of  Dublin.  Our 
object  in  doing  that  was  to  see  how  the  matter 
stood.  We  never  had  any  analyses  made  before, 
in  fact  the  thing  was  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  we 
determined  to  spend  some  money  in  ascertaining 
our  |)osition. 

2187.  And  the  water  in  those  samples  varied 
from  8  to  30  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  from  8  to  80  per 
oent 

2188.  Four-fifths  of  them  contained  between 
15  and  22  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

2189.  And  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber contiuned  water  from  22  to  30  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

2190.  But  that  was  in  excess  as  compared  with 
the  analysis  in  the  following  summer? — Yes,  very 
much. 

2191.  The  following  summer  was  a  cooler 
year,  and.  consequently,  that  accounts  for  the 
varieties  extending  only  to  24  per  cent,  instead  of 
40  per  cent,  as  comparing  the  two  years  ? — -Yes. 
We  }*ent  148  samples  for  analysis  in  the  year 
1894.  I  may  mention  that  so  anxious  were  we 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  aflOurs  in  connec- 
tion with  water  in  butter  that  it  has  cost  our 
association  up  to  now  something  like  200L  for 
analyses,  and  the  incidental  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  analysing  butter,  so  that  we  might 
know  how  the  matter  really  stood.  We  continued 
the  inquirv  this  year  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
having  reliable  data  for  both  1893  and  1894,  to 
present  before  the  Committee  of  the  House, 
which,  we  expected,  would  be  bound  at  some 
time  or  another  to  inquire  into  this  matter. 

2192.  And  those  data  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tables  which  have  been  put  in  and  read  to  the 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

2193.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  have  you  made 
some  analyses  at  different  dairies  ? — Yes, 

2194.  Will  you  just  give  us  those,  briefly  ? — 
The  variations  in  the  same  dairies  are  striking. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  taken  those 
samples  indiscriminately  from  the  dairies  which 
I  shall  mention,  and  which  I  shall  number  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Taking  Dairy  No.  i,  in  April 
1893,  a  sample  from  this  dairy  contained  12  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  (Up  to  then  we  had  no  record 
of  the  temperature  of  tne  atmosphere.)  In  July, 
with  a  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ranging 
from  72  to  74  degrees  in  the  shade,  a  sample  of 
this  butter,  made  in  the  same  dairy,  analysed  26 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  A  fortnight  later,  in  the 
^ame  month,  another  sample  Irom  that  dairy, 
when  the  temperature  ranged  from  69  to  70 
degrees  in  the  shade^  analysed  19  per  cent,  of 
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moisture.  The  next  sample  which  I  find  recorded 
in  our  register  of  this  dairy  was  in  September, 
with  the  temperature  ranging  between  65  and 
66  decrees,  when  the  sample  was  made,  and  it 
contained  9  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

2195.  Now  will  you  take  Dairy  No.  2  ?— 
Taking  Dairy  No.  2,  we  took  a  sample  of  this 
dairy  in  June  ;  the  temperature  ranged  from  79 
to  83  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  tlie  butter  con- 
tained 25  per  cent,  of  moisture.  In  July  Huother 
sample  from  this  dairy  analysed  1 7  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  73 
to  77  in  the  shade.  In  October  another  sample, 
with  the  temperature  ranging  from  55  to  59, 
analysed  11  per  ceni.  of  moisture.  The  varia- 
tions which  we  noticed  in  this  dairy  struck  us  as 
very  strange ;  because  we  knew  the  proprietor 
of  this  dairy  to  be  a  respectable  man,  a  good 
butter  maker,  and  a  man  who  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  cows,  HO  cows  in  his  dairy,  which  we 
considered  was  a  sufficient  number  to  enable  him 
to  make  good  butter.  Mr.  Stokes  and  I  were 
accordingly  appointed  by  our  association  to  visit 
this  dairy  and  see  the  butter  made  for  ourselves. 
We  did  so  at  the  end  of  October,  we  witnessed 
the  entire  process  of  butter-making  in  the  dairy, 
and  we  took  a  sample  when  the  make  of 
the  butter  was  finished,  sealed  it  in  the 
dairy,  and  sent  it  to  Professor  Tiohborne 
for  analysis,  who  certified  that  it  contained  16 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  I  may  mention  that  in 
these  tables  I  am  omitting  decimals  just  for  the 
sake  of  simplifying  matters.  Now,  it  is  very 
strange  in  connection  with  that  dairy  that  early 
in  October,  with  the  temperature  ranging;  from 
55  to  59,  a  sample  of  that  man's  butter  was  sent 
to  market  in  the  usual  way,  and  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  dairv  was  not  aware  we  intended 
analysing,  and  that  it  should  contain  less 
moisture  than  the  butter  made  a  week  later, 
and  made  in  our  presence.  Then  I  should  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
great  difference  between  the  butter  made  in 
our  presence  in  this  dairy,  when  the  tempera- 
ture stood  at  59  degrees,  which  was  the  tem- 

Serature  on  that  day  on  which  we  visited  the 
airy,  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  that 
dairy  in  June,  when  the  tem^perature  ranged 
from  79  to  83  degrees. 

2196.  Then  there  is  Dairy  No.  3?— In  April 
a  sample  of  butter  from  Dairy  No.  3  was  analysed 
which  contained  15  per  cent,  of  moisture.  In 
May  (which  was  the  first  date  of  which  we  have 
any  record  o(  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere), 
with  the  temperature  at  58  degrees  in  the  shade, 
a  sample  from  the  same  dairy  analysed  16  per 
cent.  In  July,  with  the  temperature  ranging 
from  72  to  74  in  the  shade,  a  sample  from  that 
dairy  analysed  21  per  cent,  of  moisture.  In 
September,  with  a  temperature  of  65  to  66  in  the  • 
shade,  a  sample  analysed  9  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
Here,  again,  in  this  Dairy  No.  3  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  there  is  very  striking  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  a  high  temperature  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  dairy  butter.  In  July,  this  dairy, 
with  a  temperature  ranging  from  72  to  74 
degrees  in  the  shade,  analysed  21  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  April  it  was  15  per  cent.; 
and   in    September,  with   a  cooler  atmosphere, 
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it  was  9  per  cent.  Then  to  take  I>airy  No.  4  ; 
the  owner  of  this  dairy  is  a  County  magistrate 
for  Limerick  ;  hi-*  dairy  coneiBts  of  60  milk  cows, 
and  hie  butter  is  considered  amoncf  the  best 
coming  into  Limerick  market,  and  fetches  the 
highest  price  of  any  butter  sold  m  our  markets. 
We  had  samples  taken  from  this  dairy.  The 
first  was  tnken  in  July,  the  temperature  at  the 
time  was  about  70  degrees  iri  the  i»hade,  and  thiB 
butter  contained  22  ])er  cent,  of  moisture.  We 
received  two  casks  of  butter  from  this  dairy  five 
days  later  in  July,  the  temperature  at  the  time 
ranging  from  67  to  69  degrees  in  the  shade,  an<t 
we  had  a  sample  taken  from  those  two  casks. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

butter?— No,  salt  butter.  We 
ora  those  two  casks  one  of  which 
•  cent,  of  moisture,  and  the  other 
Chose  two  casks  of  butter  were 
ae  dairy,  and  in  the  same  week. 

Chairman. 

2198.  Were  tbey  salted?— Salt  butter. 

2199.  They  were  made  in  the  same  week  ? — 
They  were  made  in  the  same  week,  and  in  the 
same  dairv. 

2200.  And  yet  one  contained  11  percent., and 
the  other  19  per  cent,  of  moisture? — Ics. 

2201.  Then  in  October,  what  did  you  find?— 
In  October  with  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  59 
degrees,  this  very  dairy  analysed  8  per  cent. 
Knowing  this  man  to  be  a  man  of  respectability, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  other  men,  we  thought  it  strange  that  his 
dairy  should  vary  to  such  an  extent,  and  the 
association  at  Limerick  deputed  Mr.  Stokes  and 
me  to  visit  this  dairy,  and  see  the  butter  made  in 
our  presence.  We  did  so  a  week  later  in 
October.  The  temperature  on  the  day  of  our 
visit  was  59  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  butter 
that  we  saw  made  there  in  our  presence,  and 
which  was  sent  to  Professor  Tichborne,  contained 
14  per  cent,  of  moisture.  It  seems  strange  that 
of  two  samples  of  butter  from  the  same  dairy 
made  in  the  same  week,  one  should  contain  11 
and  the  other  9  per  cent. ;  but  here  it  is  still 
further  strange  that  the  butter  made  in  October 
should  analyse  8  per  cent.,  and  when  we  saw  the 
butter  made  in  the  same  dairy  in  our  presence  it 
analysed  14  per  cent. 

2202.  That  was  a  week  later  ?— Yes. 

2203.  Will  you  now  go  on  to  Dairy  No.  5  ? 
— Taking  Dairy  No.  5,  a  sample  of  butter  from 
that  Dairy  in  August  with  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80  to  85  degrees  in  the  shade, 
which  was  the  highest  temperature  recorded 
during  the  year  in  the  Limerick  district,  con- 
tained 29  per  cent,  of  moisture.  In  September 
we  had  another  sample  from  this  dairy  analysed 
and  that  showed  18  per  cent. 

2204.  What  was  the  temperature  then  ? — 54 
degrees  in  the  shade.  In  October  w^e  decided  to 
visit  this  dairy  and  see  the  butter  made  for  our- 
selves. Mr.  Stokes  and  I  did  so ;  we  had 
witnessed  the  butter  being  made  from  beginning 
to  end  and  had  a  sample  of  it  analysed  which 
contained  18  per  cent.,  or  practically  agreeing 
with  the  sample  which  was  analysed  from  that 
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dairy  in  September,  which  the  proprietor  knew 
nothing  whatever  abont. 

2205.  What  was  the  temperature  when  you 
were  there  ? — 57  degrees  in  the  sha^le. 

2206.  What  ie  the  next  dairy?— The  next 
dairy  I  shall  go  to  is  No.  6.  The  owner  of  this- 
dairy  is  a  magistriite  for  county  Kerry  ;  his  dairy 
is  exceptionally  well  fitted  up,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  fumit^hed  with  the 

Eatent  butter  roller  butter  table,  which  is,  I 
elievie,  epeciftlly  manufaoturerl  for  the  purpose 
of  extracling  moisture  from  butter.  We  took  a 
sample  from  this  dairy  at  the  end  of  October 
and  it  analysed  19  per  cent  of  moisture* 
We  were'  shnpl^  amated.  We  knew  thig 
man  and  \m  dairy,  and  how  it  was  fitted 
up,  and  we  asked  his  permiaeioQ  to  visit  the 
dairy  and  see  the  butter  made  for  ourselves; 
and  a  day  or  two  later,  in  October^  Mr.  Stoketi 
and  I  went  there.  We  witnessed  the  process  of 
bvitter  making,  and  took  a*  sample  whieh  analysed 
20  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Now,  I  may  mention 
that  in  none  of  those  cases  was  there  any  hot 
brine  used  wtiatever  ;  they  were  all  made  with 
dry  salt. 

2207.  Then  the  inference  that  you  draw  from 
these  experiments  in  the  dairies  ai  these  makers, 
many  of  them  being  men  of  high  respectability, 
is  that  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  wa& 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  ?— 
That  is  so. 

2208.  And  that  there  was  not  any  attempt  to 
fraudulently  work  water  into  it  ? — No. 

2209.  Because  if  there  had  been  there  would 
have  been  a  more  uniform  result,  I  take  it? — 
Yes;  they  would  have  done  it  systematically. 
Instead  of  that  we  found  almost  invariably  this 
result  whieh  I  have  given  jou— that  in  cool 
weather  the  butter  andysed  a  less  percentage  of 
moisture  than  the  butter  made  in  warm  weather* 

2210.  And  your  experience  on  that  point 
extends  over  a  great  number  of  samples— 345 
samples?^!  am  referring  to  the  visits  which  we 
made  to  the  dairies  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
this  butter  made.  It  was  altogether  five  or  six 
visits. 

2211.  Then  you  think  from  your  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  from  some  hundreds  of 
samples  analysed,  that  it  is  inadvisable  and 
almost  impracticable  to  fix  a  standard  of  moisture 
in  butter? — That  is  my  opinion.  I  base  my 
opinion  on  the  results  of  the  general  analyses 
made  for  the  year  1893,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1894,  and  I  should  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  returns  in  the  table  of 
analyses  which  Mr.  Stokes  has  handed  in. 

2212.  We  have  had  all  that  table  put  on  the 
minutes  bodily  ? — Yes.  But  there  is  just  one 
remark  that  I  wish  to  make  about  tt  With 
regard  to  the  season  of  1893,  if  a  standard  of 
w  ater  had  been  fixed,  say  within  the  limits  wbich 
the  analysts  have  now  come  to,  that  is„15  or  16 
per  cent.,  there  would  be  20  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  which  we  had  analysed  for  1893  which 
would  have  come  under  that  limit ;  and  in  the 
season  of  1894  there  would  be  23  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  which  we  had  analysed  for  1894  which 
would  still  have  come  und^r  that  limit ;  and  I 
agree  with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Gibson   has 
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given,  that  if  i^  definite  standard  weire  fixed 
makers  who,  during  1893,  manufactured  20 
per  cent,  of  those  samples  under  16  per  cent*, 
and  who,  in  1894,  manufactured  23  per  cent, 
•of  those  samples  that  we  had  analysed  under 
-5  per  cent.,  would  say,  "  We  will  work  up  to  the 
standard,"  and  they  would  pitk  15.  20,  or  18  per 
per  cent ,  as  the  case  might  be,  oi:  ^  per  Qeai.  if 
a  definite  standard  were  fixed  for  the  percentage 
of  water  in  our  butten 

2213.  We  have  had  Ijhat  frpn^  jbhe  last  witness, 
and  you  agree  with  him  ?  —Yes,  I  agree  with  him. 

2214.  Then  you  think  th^jt  Irish  salt  butter 
would  be  very  imprioualy  affected  by  any 
standard  of  water  ? — ^In  my  opinion  the  fixing  of 
a  definite  standard  for  salt  butter,  that  is  to  say 
the  fixing  of  a  standard  already  given  as  the 
limit  by  the  analysts^  which  meaps  16  per.  cent., 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  fully  five^sixtbs  of 
tiie  butter  that  is  made  in  Hunster. 

2215.  Then  you  think  that  20  per  Cent  of 
moisture  doe^*  not  pregudioe  the  purcliaaer  ? — No, 
and  I  should  tell  vou  why.  Twenty  per  cent,  of 
moisture  may  be  found,  and  about  ^0  per  cenc^  of 
moisture  is  found  in  Irish  salt  bijitte^r,,  .and 
that  butter  is  sold  at  from  15,  to  25  per; 
cpnt.  less  in  price  thp-n  D.mish  n^il^  butter 
or  English  mild  butter,  which,,  may  con- 
tain five  or  six  per  cent  1^9  moisture  than 
Irish  butter.  Our  butter  is  made  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  keening 
and  being  kept  for  winter  qse.  .It  is  kept  from 
three  to  six  months,,  and  it  is  sold  on  its  nients. 

2216.  And  the  public  know  that  they.  aj:e 
buying  it  ? — I  have  heard  ^o^e  large  retail 
grocers  in  Lancashire,  who  were  witnesise^  for 
the  defence  in  the  Manchester  prosecutions,  say 
that  their  customers  knew  well  ih^t  they  we^e 
buying  Irish  salt  butter  when  they  came  into 
their  shops. 

2217.  And  that  it  contained  a  laiger  per* 
centage  of  water  than  other  butter  they  pro^bly 
would  know? — Those  witnesses  were  present 
defending  a  case  of  21i  jper  cent,  of  moisture., . 

2218.  And  you  think  it  is  an  article  thaf  sells 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits  ? — That  is  my  b^lijcf. 

2219.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  it  in  the 
North  of  England,  is  there  not? — Yes;  fully 
five-sixths  of  the  Irish  salt  butter  is  sold  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  South  Wales. 

2220.  Then  you  think  that  this  popular  article 
of  food  cannot  be  made  except  with  the  addition 
of  brine,  and  not  dry  salt  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  have  had  some  tests  made  on  that  point. 
I  had  two  casks  of  butter  made  last  August, 
and  analysed  in  January  of  this  year.  That 
was  after  having  been  kept  five  months ;  one 
of  those  butters  was  made  with  brine;  and  the 
other  was  made  with  dry  salt.  The  brine  butter 
contained  18  per  eent.  of  moisture,  and  the  salt 
butter  contained  11  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The 
brine  butter  was  sweet  and  good,  and  saleable, 
and  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  butter  made 
with  dry  salt,  which  only  contained  11  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  whiuh  was  rancid  and  bad. 

2221.  Have  you  anything  more  to^  say  on 
that  head  ?— No. 

2222.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  mar- 
garine ?-— Yes. 
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2223*  Mr.  Long  made  some  observations  in 
reference  to  margarine  at  Limerick,  which  you 
wished  to  conament  upon  ?  -Mr,  Long  in  giving 
his  evidence  before  tniA  Committee  at  Questions, 
3265  and  3266,  alleged  that  Irish  butter  was 
adulterated  with  margarine,  and  referred  to  a 
deputation  from,  our  Association   to  the   Cor- 
poration of  Limerick  in   support  of  that  state- 
ment.     I  may  say  that  he  is  under  a  complete^ 
misapprehension  as  to  what  did  occur.      At  the 
time  the  Association  took  action  and  waited  on| 
the   Corporation,  a  small  farmer  was  detected 
selling  in  the  Limerick  retail  butter  market  a 
substance  as  butter  that  was   adulterated  witk 
margarine.      That  was  the   only  case   that   we 
have  ever  heard  of  where  Innh  butter  was  found, 
adulterated  with  margarine.      About  that  time, 
our  Association  had  samples  of  butte^  purchasec^ 
from  three  of  the  largest  retail  ^hops  in  Limerick,, 
and  we  sent  them  for  analysis,  and  found  that 
two  of  them  were  siiuply  mf^rgarine  of  the  usual 
type,  and  the  third  was   pure.     A   deputation, 
from   our  body  drew  the  attention  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  matter,  and  asked  them  to  have, 
inspectors  appointed,  and  a  more   efficient   o,^^ 
ministration  of    the  Sale  of   Food   and   Drugs 
Act,  and  since  then  we  have  heard  very  little, 
of  adulteration  with  margarine  in  LimericK.      ,  .^ 

2224.  And  you  do  not  think  that  margarine  is 
now  largely  sold  in  Lidaerick  mixed  with  butter  ?t 
— No,  and  it  never  has  been.  i 

2225.  Did  your  Association  pass  a  resolution* 
about  maigarine? — ^Our  Association  passed  three 
resolutions  with  regard  to  margarine.  The  firsts' 
otie  was  at  our  meeting  in  the  month  of  January 
in  this  year.     Shall  I  read  it  ? 

.  2226.  Yes.— It  is  as  follows  :—"  Resolved  : 
That  while  in  no  way  wishing  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimatp  sale  of  margarine,  which  is  now  a 
recognised  article  of  commerce,  this  association  is,' 
of  opinion  that  the  colouring  of  margarine  to 
imitate  butter  ought  to  be  prohibited,  and  that  it 
should  be  comi>ulsory  to  have  it  sold  in  its  natural' 
colour."  At  our  meeting  on  28th  March  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  :  (1.)  *'  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  association, 
margarin**  should  be  sold  only  in  specially-shaped 

Eacfeages^  so  that  buyers  may  know  that  they  are 
elng  served  with  margarine  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase." (2.)  ''That  this  Association  are  totallv' 
opposed  to  the  mixing  of  margarine  with  butter, 
believing  that  the  mixing  of  both  is  the  cause  of 
more  fraud  on  the  public  than  anything  in  con- 
nection with  the  margarine  question." 

2227.  Then  I  think  you  have  something  to  tell 
us  about  the  trade  done  between  Limerick  and 
Rotterdam  in  empty  Irish  butter  firkins  ?  -Yef. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  butter 
trade  in  Limerick  that  up  to  a  few  years  since  ^ 
pretty  consiiierable  trade  was  being  done  between 
Limerick  coopers  in  what  is  known  as  the  old 
Irish  butter  firkin  and  the  ports  of  Rotterdan^ 
and  some  Austrian  porta,  in  empty  Irish  firkins ; 
and  the  conclusion  tnat  we  have  come  to  is  tliat 
they  were  imported  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
filled  with  margarine.  That  is  our  impression. 
We  hai'e  no  positive  proof  fiurther  than  that  we 
say  that  the  firkins  were  shipped  empty  from 
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Limerick  to  Rotterdam  and  to  some  Austrian 
port*. 

2228.  You  have  no  evidence  that  they  came 
back  filled  with  margarine  which  was  sold  as 
Irish  butter  ? — We  have  no  evidence  upon  that 
point. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2229.  Have  you  any  margarine  factories  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2230.  Where?— We  have  one  at  Limerick  and 
there  is  one  at  Dublin. 

2231.  Do  they  turn  out  much  margarine  at 
Limerick?—!  do  not  know  what  they  do;  I 
think  thev  do. 

2232.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  advantage  to 
the  farmer  in  i:etting  rid  of  his  produce  lo  be 
able  to  send  his  milk  to  a  margarine  factory  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  because  he  has  nlenty  of  other 
outlets  for  it.  We  have  in  addition  to  this 
margarine  factory  at  Limerick,  a  large  con- 
densing factory  for  the  purpose  of  condensing 
milk. 

2233.  Is  there  an  increasing  trade  in  condensed 
milk? — 1  cannot  give  you  any  evidence  upon 
that  point. 

2234.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  gets  as  good 
a  price  at  the  margarine  factory  as  he  would  at 
a  creamery  for  his  milk  ?  -  I  do  not  know  that. 

2235.  I  ou  cannot  say  whether  it  is  any  advan- 
tage to  him  ? — I  know  nothing  about  margarine 
manufacture  at  Limerick,  Dublin,  or  anywhere 
else  ;  I  have  no  connection  with  it. 

2236.  Then  you  cannot  say  whether  it  is  any 
advantage  to  the  farmer  that  a  margarine  factory 
is  to  be  found  at  Limerick  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is. 

2237.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  fresh  butter ;  I  think  you  said  :^0  per 
cent,  in  salt  butter.  What  would  be,  in  your 
estimation,  a  fair  standard  for  fresh  butter?— Do 
I  understand  by  fresh  butter,  unsalted  butter  ? 

2238.  Yes,  unsalted  butter?— I  never  had  any 
unsalted  butter  analysed. 

2239.  You  do  not  make  it  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ?— No. 

2240.  Do  you  consider  that  if  more  factories 
and  creameries  were  introduced  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland  they  would  do  much  good,  or  do  you 
consider  that  the  present  ones  at  Munster  and 
Glasnevin  do  much  good  ? — You  mean  the  dairy 
schools  ;  the  one  at  Munster  and  the  one  at  Glas- 
nevin. 

2241.  Are  they  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses?— I  think  if  we  had  more  of  those  dairy 
schools  in  Ireland  it  would  be  very  mtich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  butter  trade. 

2242.  Where  would  you  plant  them?  — 
Limerick,  for  instance,  is  a  very  large  butter- 
producing  district,  Watcrford  is  another,  and 
Kerry  is  another. 

2243.  You  would  not  go  further  norih? — I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  butters  made 
in  the  north. 

2244.  But  you  think  that  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  the  present  schools  and  creameries 
are  very  great? — I  think  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  present  Munster  Dairpr  School 
and  the  school  at  Glasnevin  are  certainly  very 
great  and  very  material. 


Sir  Mark  Stefcart-^coutiatied. 

2245.  And  do  you  in  common  mth  the  last 
witness  attribute  the  increase  in  the  better  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  butter  in  Ireland 
very  much  to  this  dairy  education  which  hafr 
been  given  in  those  schools? — I  do  indeed. 

Mr.  Colman. 

2246.  Do  I  correctly  understand  vou  to  say 
that  you  think  the  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  re- 
tailer, I  suppose,  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  as  to  the 
value  of  butter  when  he  knows  the  quantity  of 
water  in  it? — I  do  not  know  that.  The  pur- 
chaser cannot  tell  to  a  degree  as  to  what  quantitv 
of  water  there  may  be  in  butter,  but  he  can  tel) 
what  suits  his  taste  in  butter,  just  as  much  as  he 
can  tell  in  the  case  of  Cheshire  cheese.  Cheshire 
cheese,  although  it  contains  more  moisture  than 
American,  fetches  more  money  than  American. 

2247.  Then,  in  other  words,  you  mean  that  if 
an  analyst  has  a  sample  of  butter  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  moisture  in  it,  which  is  sold 
at  a  corresponding  price,  if  the  analyst  knew 
what  price  it  was  sold  at  he  would  not  have  to 
condemn  th««  butter.  That  is  what  I  understand 
you  to  mean?— No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  The 
point  of  my  evidence  that  refers  to  that,  in 
which  I  bring  out  that  idea,  is  treating  of  the 
prejudice  to  the  purchaser.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  sale  of  Irish  salt  butter  with  about  20 
per  cent  of  moisture  in  it  is  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  purchaser.     That  butter  is  made  to  keep  for 

'  from  three  to  six  months  ;  it  is  sold  when  all 
other  describtions  of  butter  are  dearer,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  sold  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  less  in 
price  than  other  classes  of  butter  at  that  time^ 
which  may  contain  5  or  6  or  7  pter  cent,  lesa 
moisture,  it  is  sold  on  its  merits.  Irish  butter 
with  that  per  cent,  of  moisture  is  sold  on  its 
merits. 

2248.  But  then  the  analyst  at  the  present  time 
does  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  ? — I  do  not  suppose  he  does. 

2249.  Do  you  think  it  would  facilitate  justice 
if  the  Hualyst  ^ere  informed  by  the  inspector  at 
what  price  he  has  purchased  the  article  ?  —I  have 
not  considered  that  question,  but  J  should  think 
it  would. 

2250.  He  might  have  paid  one  price  for  fresh 
butter  that  contained  no  moisture  and  might  have 
paid  another  price  for  salt  butter  ? — I  thoroughlv 
agree  with  that  point;  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2261.  It  appean*  from  your  figures  that  in 
every  case  the  moisture  was  higher  in  the  months 
of  Jime,  July,  and  August,  in  all  these  dairies 
than  was  the  caseia  April,  May,  and  September? 
—Yes,  that  was  so. 

2252.  And  in  the  case  of  No.  3  Dairy,  the 
moisture  was  as  high  as  21  per  cent,  in  July,, 
and  as  low  as  9  |  er  cent,  in  September? — 21 
per  cent,  in  July,  and  9  per  cent,  in  September. 

2253.  And  there  was  somewhat  ihe  same  varia- 
tion in  all  the  other  dairies  ?— Yes. 

2254.  In  the  case  of  a  dairy  where  the  two 
firkins  samples  were  taken  in  one  week,  one  with 
11  per  cent,  of  water  and  the  other  with 
19  per  cent.,  were  these  two  samples  both  made 
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on  the  same  day  ? — The  difference  in  the  analysis 
of  those  two  samples  is  that  one  contained  1 1  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  19  per  cent.  They  were 
made  in  the  same  week. 

2255.  Were  they  made  on  the  same  day  ? — I 
cannot  tell  von  thi(t ;  I  was  not  present  at  the 
making  of  those  butters. 

•  2256.  However,  your  experience  as  a'practical 
man  (having  made  these  experimentR)  is,  that  tem- 
perature has  a  serious  eifect  on  the  quantity  of 
water  in  butter  ? — Yea. 

22.J7.  And  you  do  not  agree  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  the  profes- 
sional analysts  at  the  Manchester  trials? — I 
do  not. 

2258.  For  instance,  one  gentleman  stated  that 
on  a  warm  day  the  water  would  be  more  likely  to 
come  out  of  the  butter ;  what  do  you  say  to 
that? — That  is  ridiculous. 

2259.  And  he  stated  as  well  that  butter- 
makers  would  get  even  more  water  with  dry  salt 
than  with  pure ;  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — 
No^  I  do  not. 

2260.  Professor  Tichbome  on  that  occasion 
stated  that  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  out  the  water  ;  do  you  agree 
with  that? — I  agree  with  Professor  Tichbome's 
view,  and  I  believe  that  Professor  Tichbome  in 
giving  that  opinion  shows  the  effect  of  having 
studi^  the  question.  He  is  the  onl;^  man  I 
know  of  who  has  had  anything  approaching  prac- 
tical experience  upon  this  question  of  water  in 
Irish  butter. 

2261.  A  statement  was  made  by  an  analyst 
too,  on  that  occasion,  to  the  effect  that  if  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  dry  salt  be  used  the 
moisture  is  not  increased ;  do  you  agree  with 
that  statement  ?— The  only  increase  that  I  could 
see  which  an  unlimited  quantity  of  salt  would 
make  in  the  moisture  of  butter  would  be  the 
addition  of  the  moisture  which  is  already  in  the 
salt,  which  must  oonseauently  increase  the 
moisture  in  the  butter  to  that  extent. 

2262.  I  shall  not  go  all  through  these  different 
statements  that  were  made  by  different  analysts 
at  the  Manchester  trials,  but  I  presume  you  are 
acquainted  with  all  this  divergent  evidence  9 — 
Yes. 

2263.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  owii^  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  of  those  pro^ssional 
analysts  have  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
butter-making  that  they  gave  such  extraordinary 
evidence  ? — That  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can 
see  why  they  did  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

2264.  Could  you  tell  me  from  practical  ex- 
perience, does  not  the  amount  of  moisture  vary 
m  butter  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  in  a  single  cask  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  found  it  so. 

2265.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I 
account  for  that  in  this  way  :  I  believe  that  this 
question  of  water  in  butter  is  a  question  that  is 
surrounded  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  diffi- 
culty, and  that  we  know  very  little  about  those 
matters,  because  we  have  not  accumulated  any- 


Mr.  Kennedy — continued, 
thiug  like  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  either 
one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  fixing  of  a  definite 
standard  for  moisture.  We  are  the  only  people 
connected  with  the  butter  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  have  ever  had  anv  number  of 
samples  analysed  for  the  purpose  of^  ascertaining 
definite  information  on  this  point. 

2266.  If  a  butter  cask  is  standing  on  its  end, 
in  which  end  of  the  cask  would  you  expect  to 
get  most  water  ? — The  bottom, 

2267.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  6f  a  butter 
merchant  having  a. lump  of  butter  standing  on  a 
slab  in  his  shop,  at  which  end  of  the  lump  would 
you  expect  to  find  most  water?— It  all  depends 
upon  the  time  at  which  you  took  the  sample 
from  the  lump.  If,  after  the  butter  is  turned 
out  on  the  counter,  vou  went  immediately  and 
took  a  sample  from  that  slab,  the  bottom,  in  that 
case,  would  be  turned  up,  and  I  would  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  you  would  get  more  moisture 
on  the  top. 

2268.  Supposing  it  had  been  standing  some 
time  on  the  elab,  then  yon  say  you  would  find  it 
at  the  bottom  ? — Yes. 

2269.  Then  if  an  inspector  came  and  took  a 
sample  from  the  bottom  of  the  lump  of  butter,  he 
would  find  more  water  in  it  probably  than  the 
actual  average  amount? — That  is  my  opinion; 
I  may  mention  on  that  point  that  in  1893  an  in- 
spector at  Limerick  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  took  a  sample  of  butter  from  a  cask 
for  analysis,  and,  speaking  from  memory,  he  took 
that  sample  from  the  top.  The  firkin  of  butter 
was  purcnased  by  one  of  our  members,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  in  it  I 
followed  the  butter  to  his  store,  and  I  took  a 
sample  from  the  bottom.  My  sample  was  sent  to 
Professor  Tichbome,  while  the  public  inspector's 
sample  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron ;  and, 

rkinc  from  memory  again,  the  difference  in 
anidyses  of  those  two  samples  was  fully  3 
per  cent. 

2270.  Therefore,  if  a  sample  is  taken  bv  an. 
inspector  from  such  a  lump  in  a  shop  it  is  an 
accident  whether  it  may  or  may  not  exceed  the 
limit  set  up  by  the  analyst  ? — I  think  so. 

2271.  I  think  Professor  Long  said  that  at 
Question  2149  that  from  25  per  cent,  up  to  28^ 
and  29  per  cent,  is  very  common  in  Irish  butter  *». 
do  you  remember  that  ?-r-Ye8. 

2272.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  statement  cor- 
rect ? — No.  The  best  contradiction  I  can  give 
to  that  evidence  is  this  table  that  we  have  handed 
in.  During  189+  this  table  shows  that  out  of 
141  samples  of  butter  which  we  analysed,  only 
three  exceeded  22  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  145 
samples  varied  from  8  to  22  per  cent.  That  is 
the  best  contradiction  I  can  give  to  that  point 
made  by  Professor  Long. 

2273.  The  last  witness,  Mr.  Gibson,  said  that 
he  could  know  by  the  touch  of  butter  whether 
water  had  been  fraudulently  a^ded  to  it ;  could 
you  do  so  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

2274.  Do  you  know  of  any  butter-buyer  con- 
nected with  your  association  who  can  detect 
whether  water  has  been  put  iq  fraudulently  ?— . 
Ni>ne,  except  Mr.  Qibaon. 
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Wednesday,  3rd  April  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Colonel  Bagot 
Mr.  Barton. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Walter  FoBter. 
Mr.  Kearlej. 


Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTfiR  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Christopher  J.  Dunn,  called  in  ;  and  Examined; 


Chairman. 

3275.  I  think  you  are  connected  with  the 
Cork  Butter  Market  Trustees  ?— Yes  ;  1  am 
Chairman  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market  Trustees, 
and  have  been  so  for  nearly  eight  years. 

2276.  Do  yon  hold  any  other  position  ? — I  am 
a  member  of  the  cortimittee  of  the  Munster 
Dairy  and  Agricultural  School. 

2277.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  about  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  believe  that  the  law  as  it  stands,  and 
as  it  18  administered,  is  not  a  sufficient  protection 
either   for   the  consumer,  the  manufacturer  of 

Eure  butter,  or  the  honest  retailer  who  sells  pure 
utter,  and  is  undersold  by  competitors  who  sell 
margnfine,  and  mixtures  of  margarine  and  batter, 
as  pure  butter. 

2278.  And  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done 
to  protect  those  several  classes? — I  think  that 
the  fines  which  are  usually  imposed  are  entirely 
insufficient  to  protect  them  ;  but,  speaking  gene- 
rally, I  am  more  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  when  it  will  be  amended, 
than  of  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  restric- 
tions. 

2279.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  a  more 
vigorous  administration  of  the  law,  together  with 
the  increase  of  fines,  would  be  sufficient  ? — A 
vigorous  administration  of  the  law  as  it  stands 
would  not  be  sufficient,  I  think. 

2280.  The  fines,  in  fact,  are  too  small  to  deal 
with  a  very  profitable  form  of  fraud,  you  think  ? 
— Yes,  the  frauds  are  so  profitable  that  fines 
such  as  21,  and  5/.,  and  even  50/.,  are  quite  in- 
sufficient. I  think  that  the  maximum  fine  should 
be  500/.  on  the  third  conviction,  or  more. 

2281.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  some 
witnesses  have,  and  suggest  imprisonment? — 
The  fraud  is  committed  fcr  the  purpose  of  making 
money,  and  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  take  a 
very  substantial  sum  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  committed  the  fraud  that  the  punish- 
ment would  fit  the  crime  exactly ;  but  it  should 
be  a  very  substantial  sum. 

2282.  Do  you  think  magistrates  would  inflict 
fines  to  that  amount?— I  think  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  inflict  fines  than  imprisonment ; 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  a  sub- 
stantial fine   to  imprisonment.      And    another 


Chairman — continued. 

reason  is  this  :  We  are  told  that  at  present 
margarine  manufacturers  and  dealers,  in  ouxture^ 
ppomise  the  retailers  that  If  they  are  <}onvicted 
they  will  pay  the  fines  fear  them.  Nqwa  if  the^r^. 
were  a  danger  of  the  fines  reaching  such  a  sub- 
stantial sum  as  500/.,  that  promi3e  would  not  be 
given. 

2283  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that  which, 
you  oau  put  before  the  Committee  ?- — No,  I  have 
no  diiect  evidence  of  it  myself,  but  I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  the  evidence  often  that  such  things 
were  done.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con^e  at  these 
things,  of  course. 

2284.  It  is  important^  you  will  agree,  that  a 
statement  like  that  should  be  <  backed  up,  it 
possible,  by  some  kind  of  evidence  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  the  trade? — I  am  not  able  to  give 
direct  evidence  on  that  point. 

2285.  Your  butter  market  trustees  ha^e 
passed  some  resolutions,  have  they  not,  lately 
with  regard  to  the  colouring  of  margarine?— 
Yes;  they  passed  resolutions  agHinst  the 
colouring  of  margarine,  so  that  it  should  not 
simulate  butter. 

2286.  That  is  to  say,  that  margarine  should 
be  sold  in  its  own  natural  colour,  but  not  coloured 
to  imitate  butter  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  resolution 
pa«»sed  by  the  trustees  recently. 

2287.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  with*' 
you  ? — Yes. 

2288.  Will  you  read  it,  please  ? — It  was  passed 
on  the  8th  of  February  1895,  and  is  as  follows  : 
"  That,  bearing  in  mind  previous  Parliamentary 
Enactments,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  margarine  as  that  of  pure 
butters,  and  observing  the  failure  of  these  Acts 
to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  we  consider  it. 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  dealers 
in,  and  producers  of,  genuine  butters,  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  no  artificial  colouring 
which  would  simulate  real  butter  should  be  per^ 
mitted."  They  also  pasted  a  seeond  rescdution, 
which  is  as  follows  :  *^  A  most  urgent  necessity » 
we  consider,  exists  for  a  Government  inspector^ 
who  should  be  empowered  to  enter  and  examine 
all  premises  where  margarine  is  manufactured  or 
sola  or  held  in  stock ;  who  shall  be  armed  with 
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Chairman'-'ConiinneA. 
authority  to  prosecute  where  palpable  fraud  shall 
be  discovered." 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2289.  What  date  is  that?— The  8th  of  February 
this  year. 

Chairman. 

2290.  You  would  also  like,  I  understand,  to 
have  your  Local  Govemment  Board  in  Ireland, 
for  instance,  invested  with  stronger  powers  to 
compel  local  authorities  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
matter  ?— Not, only  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  power  to  compel  local  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  law,  just  as  they  compel  boards 
of  guardians  to  adiiaiinistec  the  JPoor  Law. 

^91.  Buit  I  suppose  ^ou  are  aware  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  public  opinion  is  to  have  less 
central  interference  rather  than  more  ? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  that  that  is  the  tendency  ;  but  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  it  seems  as  amomaly  that  you 
should  have  the  law  a  dead  letter  in  one  parish, 
and  active,  or  somewhat  so^  in  a  neighbouring 
parish. 

2292.  But  the  tendency  being  ihrou^out  Ae 
country,  snd  also  in  Ireland,  to  give  local 
authonttfeS).  wfaeve  tbey  exist,  power  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  it  is  difficult  to  bav«  an  in- 
creased <reBtralMed  power,  is  it  Dot?-^Bvt  this 
is  not  a  purely  local  matter;  local  authorities 
are  not  all-powerful  in  such  cases  as  the  preven- 
tion of  Irmd  on  the  Revenue  or  fraud  of  any 
kind. 

2293.  But  the  Revenite  protects  itself  when 
.  Aere  is  aoy  fraud  on  the  Revenue  ? — Yes^ 

2294.  This  is  not  quite  in  that  category  ?— 
Ko,  it  is  not. 

2295.  But  still,  in  your  opinion,  there  ought 
to  be  some  central  authority  to  insist  on  local 
authorities  carrying  out  the  law  ?^-Yes. 

2296.  And  with  that  view  you  suggest  that 
dealers  in  margarine  should  be  licensed? — Yes, 
I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  that. 

2297.  And  if  they  paid  a  sum  for  their  licence 
that  would  necessitate,  would  "it  not,  that  the 
local  authorities  should  look  after  them  ?^*-Yes. 
I  think  the  sum  ought  not  to  be  a  lai^e  sum,  but 
a  mere  trifle,  the  object  is  not  to  raise  revenue. 

22%.  But  the  object  is  to  have  evidence  that 
they  are  licensed  for  this  particular  trade  pur- 
pose ? — Yes. 

2299.  And  you  would  put  over  the  door  of 
those  licensed  dealers  in  margarine  a  sign?— 
Yes,  or  in  some  conspicuous  position. 

2300.  With  regard  to  water  in  butter,  have 
you  anything  to  say  on  that  subject? — Yes. 
The  question  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  owing 
to  the  undefined  state  of  the  law  *■  but  I  believe 
that  the  fixing  of  a  standard,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, at  such  a  point  as  16  per  cent,  would 
scnnetimes  cause  quite  innocent  people  to  be 
punished.  I  know  of  one  instance  that  bears 
out  that  opinion  :  In  the  month  of  August,  1893, 
when  the  weather  was  particulariy  hot,  a  quantrtv 
of  about  6  cwts.  of  butter  was  purchased,  and  it 
was  worked  in  the  butter  factory  in  Cork  with 
the  most  approved  appliances  for  ex]n'essing 
moisture.  vV  ben  the  butter  would  bear  no  more 
working   it    was    analysed    by   the  proprietor, 
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because  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  too  much 
water  in  it,  and,  he  found  it  to.  contain  over 
18  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Thereupon  the  pro- 
prietor, rather  than  ri?k  hi*  reputation,  sold  it  as 
grease  for  melting  purposes,  for  confectioneiry 
purposes,  at  a  loss  of  60«'  a  cwt.,  and  he  lost 
18Z.  upon  that  one  transaction.  He  was  afraid, 
at  the  time,  that  if  the  butter  came  across  hcire 
it  might  have  gone  into  some  district  in  which 
the  local  analyst  would  think  16  per  cent,  of 
molBture  was  the  {proper  standard,  and  he  wou]|d 
not  risk  his  reputation  ;  he  submitted  to  the  loss 
of  18^  on  one  transaction  rather  than  run  tlie 
risk  of  that. 

2301.  Thnt  is  an  accident  that  does  not  often 
occur,  is  it  not?--' Not  very  often;  but  it  does 
sometimes  occur, 

2302.  And  it  is  possible,  in  your  opinion,  that 
a  perfectly  honest  maker  of  butter  might,  und^ r 
such  circumstances,  such  as  hot  weather  and  so 
on,  have  a  larger  percentf^re  of  water  than  16 
per  cent,  in  his  butter  ?— Yes,  and  I  have  given 
you  a  case  in  point  where  there  was  a  larger  per- 
centage than  18  percent.;  and  this  sprcial  manU* 
facturer  had  appliances,  which  a  great  many  of 
the  poorer  farmers  and  smaJl  makers  could  not 
have,  for  getting  out  the  water.     . 

2303.  Do  you  think  that  the  fixing  of  a 
standard, of  water  would  have  any  tendency  to 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  butter  generally, 
supposing  the  standard  was  as  high  as  18  or  ,^0 
per  cent  ? — If  the  standard  was  20  per  cent  the 
efiRect  would  be  different;  but  if  the  standard 
were  fixed  too  high  I  think  that  the  effect  would 
be  injurious  in  this  way,  that  it  might  be  an^ 
inducement  to  some  people  to  put  water,  into 
their  butter  ;  whereas,  if  the  standard  were  too 
low*  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  who, 
through  no  default  of  their  own,  had  to  leave 
some  water  in  their  butter.  Un  the  question 
of  standard,  I  think  that  the  subject  has :  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated  so  far  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  fix  a  standard.  I  would  like  to 
se^  a  standard  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  at  which 
it  could  be  fixed,  without  doing  injustice  to 
honest  makers  of  butter. 

2304.  And  you  think  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  at  present  to  fix  that  standard/Z-^I 
should  think  not. 

2305.  You  have  an  apparatus,  I  believe,  in 
the  Cork  butter  market  for  testing  the  quantity 
of  water?— Yes.  For  nearly  seven  years  we 
were  most  anxious  to  get  a  means  of  testing  for 
water  in  butter  that  we  could  use  every  day  in 
the  market,  and  at  last  we  have  got  such  a 
means  ;  we  have  got  an  apparatus  that  suits  that 
purpose.  Our  mode  of  procedure  there  is  this : 
When  a  butter  comes  into  the  market,  it  is 
inspected  by  the  inspectors,  who  put  the  quality 
on  it.  If  they  have  any  suspicion  that  there  is 
an  imdue  quantity  of  water  in  the  butter  they 
immediately  send  it  up  to  the  inspector's  room 
where  an  official  is  always  on  duty  testing  for 
water.  If  he  finds  that  there  is  less  than  18  per 
cent,  of  water  in  it,  then  the  quality  may  be  put 
on  the  cask  which  contains  the  butter,  that  is, 
Ist,  2ml,  3rd,  or  4th,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
there  is  between  18  and  21  per  cent,  we  do  not 
consider  that  a  case  for  prosecution,  but  on  the 
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Chaitman — continued. 

other  hand  we  do  not  consider  that  butter  con- 
taining that  amount  oi  water  is  ^ood  enough  to 
get  the  brands  of  our  market.  But  if  there  is 
more  than  21  per  cent,  we  prosecute.  It  was  in 
May  last  that  we  ^ot  this  apparatus,  and  since 
then  we  have  examined  3,475  samples,  and  have 
prosecuted  in  41  cases,  and  got  convictions  in 
those  41  cases  where  there  was  more  than  21 
per  cent,  of  water. 

2306.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  average 
percentage  in  those  3,475  cases? — No,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  average  percentage  in  the  3,475 
<»6es ;  but  I  can  tell  you  the  average  percentage 
in  the  41  cases;  or  rather  in  the  41  prosecutions 
with  44  firkins,  because  three  of  the  firkins 
belonged  to  one  man  and  two  to  another.  The 
average  percentage  in  those  was  22*658,  and  the 
highest  percentage  was  27*24  ;  and  the  lowest 
percentage,  for  which  we  prosecuted,  was  21*26. 

2307.  'I hen  you  prosecute  for  anything  over 
21  per  cent.? — Anything  over  21  per  cent. 

2308.  So  that  you  have  fixed  a  standard  prac- 
tically in  the  Cork  market  ? — We  have  ;  but  we 
have  a  twofold  advantage  there :  we  have  also 
the  certificate  ot  the  analyst  that  there  is  water 
in  the  butter,  because,  when  we  find  it  with  our 
own  test,  we  always  send  a  sample  to  be  analysed 
by  the  county  analvst. 

2309*  Does  the  analysis  of  the  county  analyst 
correspond  with  the  reeult  of  your  averages  ? — 
Very  closely. 

2310.  What  is  the  limit  of  variation  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  limit  of  variation,  at  first, 
was  sometimes  about  ^  per  c^nt.,  but  now  it  is 
reduced  to,  I  think,  less  than  a  \  per  cent ;  it 
is  very  close. 

2311.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  apparatus? 
— There  is  a  perfect  chemical  balance  m  which 
the  butter  is  weighed,  and  it  is  tlien  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish,  or  porcelain  dish,  and  all  the 
water  is  evaporated,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  heat  the  butter  above  a  temperature 
of  about  130  degrees  centigrade,  because  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  weight  by  decomposition.  The  water  is 
entirely  evaporated  at  that  time,  and  the  butter 
is  weighed  again,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  the  percentage  of  moisture. 

2312.  How  long  does  this  process  take?— It  is 
done  in  about  ten  minutes,  which  i^  a  great 
advantage  to  us. 

2313.  And,  as  I  understand,  vou  find  that  the 
result  corresponds  very  closely,  within  \  per 
cent.,  with  the  results  of  your  chemical  analyses  ? 
—Yes. 

2314.  Does  your  apparatus  enable  you  in  any 
way  to  distinguish  between  water  that  is  natural 
to  butter  and  water  that  is  added  for  fraudulent 
purposes  ? — No  ;  but  our  inspectors  are  able  to 
distinguish  in  nearly  all  cases. 

2315.  How  do  they  distinguish  ? — They  distin- 
guish by  the  grain  of  the  butter,  and  some  of  , 
them  think  they  can   certainly  be  correct  in  19 
cases  out  of  20. 

2316.  Then,  in  that  case,  a  man's  character 
for  honesty  would  depend  upon  the  power  of 
observation  of  an  individual,  would  it  not? — 
Yes ;  but  we  do  not  depend  upon  that  solely  ;  we 
depend  upon  the  analysis. 


Chairman — continued. 


2317.  You  have  an  analysis  as  well? — We 
have  an  analysis  as  well. 

2318.  But  considering  that  the  limits  of  water 
in  butter,  in  Irish  butter  more  particularly,  are 
comparatively  wide,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  find  a  man  guilty,  if  he  had,  say,  20 
per  cent,  of  water  in  his  butter,  of  fraudulently 
adding  water  to  it,  on  the  evidence  of  the  ob- 
servation of  an  inspector  ? — With  the  analysis, 
yes.  If  a  case  came  before  him  of  butter  which 
was  a  manifest  failure ;  that  \6  to  say,  that  the 
manufacturer  in  trying  to  make  the  butter  found 
he  could  not  make  it  tiirough  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  failure,  the  ins|>ector  would  not  advise 
a  prosecution  in  that  case. 

231^1.  Does  your  analyst  in  his  report  tell  you 
whether  the  water  has  been  fraudulently  added  ? 
— No,  he  does  not ;  no  analyst  will  do  that,  I 
think. 

2320.  No  analyst,  you  think,  can  do  that  ? — 
Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

2321.  We  have  had  evidence  here  yesterday 
to  the  effect  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  the 
certificate  of  the  analyst  ought  to  contain  a  state- 
ment as  to  his  opinion,  whether  it  was  fraudulently 
added  or  not;  were  you  aware  of  that? — Yes, 
but  1  do  not  agree  with  all  the  evidence. 

2322.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  a 
chemical  analyst  to  write  on  the  bottom  of  his 
certificate  (^that  is  to  say,  in  many  cases)  "  This 
water  has  oeen  fraudulently  added  ,**  or,  **  This 
water  has  not  been  fraudulently  added  "  ? — I  do 
not  think  so ;  I  think  all  that  he  can  do  is  to 
state  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  water  in 
the  butter ;  that  is  my  opinion,  but  I  am  not  a 
chemist. 

2323.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that 
water  in  butter  varies  considerably  with  climatic 
conditions  ?—  Yes. 

2324.  And  also  in  certain  districts  according 
to  the  nature  c^  the  soil  ? — That  is  a  |)oint  I  am 
not  ^uite  so  certain  about  as  about  the  climatic 
conditions.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  variation 
is  very  great  in  that  case. 

2325.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Irish  butter  contained  more  moisture  on  account 
of  the  general  humidity  of  the  climate? — I 
would  not.  It  may  contain  more  water  because 
it  happens  to  h%  more  salt.  But  I  would 
not  recommend  one  standard  for  English  and 
Continental  butter  and  another  standard  for  Irish 
butter,  as  such. 

2326.  You  would  not  have  a  separate  standard  ? 
— No.  I  think  that  Irish  butter  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  any  other  butter. 

2327.  The  members  of  your  committee  are,  I 
think,  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
to  thie  matter,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

2328.  And  they  have  had  nearly  200  samples, 
received  most  of  them  from  the  county  of  Cfork, 
some  from  Sweden,  and  some  from  Australia  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  members  of  the  /  sub-committee  of  die 
Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultural  School  have 
taken  very  great  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
they  are  investigating  it  with  very  great  trouble 
and  at  some  considerable  expense  to  the  school. 
They  have  got  about  20  samples;  most  of 
those  were  made  by  the  s^all  makers  in  the 
county  of  Cork ;  but  they  have  got  20  samples 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

from  Sweden^  in  order  to  compare  foreign  butter 
with  Irish  butter ;  and  they  have  also  examined 
six  samples  from  Australia. 

2329.  Can  jou  give  us  the  results  of  their  ex- 

Eeriments,  so  far  as  they  have  gone  ? — No  ; 
ecause  the  results  are  not  complete  as  yet.  I 
was  talking  to  a  member  of  the  sub-committee 
before  I  came  here,  and  he  said  they  would  not 
be  complete  for  some  months  to  come. 

2330.  That  is  to  say,  the  inquiry  would  not  be 
finished  ? — That  is  so.  They  are  making  a  very 
careful  inquiry  on  a  great  many  points  that  have 
been  ver^  much  discussed  latterly,  such  as  the 
comparative  keeping  properties  of  outters  which 
are  mixed  with  dry  salt  and  of  butters  mixed 
with  brine,  and  even  warm  brine.  They  make 
up  different  samples  of  the  same  butter  and  set 
them  aside,  and  they  will  examine  them  in  four 
weeks,  eight  weeks,  and  12  weeks,  to  see  how 
they  standi  whether  they  are  deteriorating,  or 
which  is  deteriorating  the  more  rapidly. 

2331.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Cork  Market,  of  coiurse,  in  connec- 
tion with  salted  or  pickled  butter  ? — Yes. 

2332.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  preserviog  butter  ? — It  is  curious 
how  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  on  that 
subject  diners ;  some  very  good  authorities  tell 
you  tha^t  it  should  be  {Nreserved  with  dry  salt ; 
others  say  that  it  should  be  preserved  with 
pickle,  and  it  is  hard  to  form  an  opinion ;  but  I 
think  that  this  investigation,  which  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Munster  Dairy  and  Agricul- 
tural School  are  at  present  making,  will  settle 
that  question.  They  are  actually  getting  the 
same  butter,  and  treating  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  setting  it  aside  and  testing  it  after  the 
lapse  of  months^  to  see  which  is  the  better  pre- 
senred. 

2333.  I  suppose  you  receiye  buttor  in  the 
Cork  Market  irom  different  butter  factories,  as 
well  as  creameries  ? — Most  of  the  butter  which 
we  get  in  the  Cork  Market  is  the  butter  of 
farmers. 

2334.  Is  there  not  a  butter  factory  called  the 
Milford  Butter  Factory  in  Cbarieville  ?— There 
are  a  great  many  factories  in  County  Cork  and 
the  a^oining  counties. 

2335.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  particular  factory  ? — No,  I  do  not 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

2336.  Do  you  consider  that  these  butter  fac- 
tories or  creameries  have  done  much  good  in 
educating  the  dairy  industry  to  make  better 
butter? — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  that ;  some  people  prefer  the  factory 
or  creamery  butter,  and  some  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  better  butter  than  is 
made  by  the  best  farmers,  but  that  the  creameries 
have  it  more  uniform ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the 
casks  will  be  the  same  at  the  factories  and  at  the 
creameries. 

2337.  Would  you  advocate  that  system  to  be 
extended  ? — I  would  not. 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  the  private  maker 
has  sufficient  advantages  to  make  as  good  a  pro- 
duce ? — I  think  so. 

2339.  You  say  that  you  consider  that  a  very 
0.73. 


Sir  Mark  Stewari^coniinned. 
heavy  fine  (a  substantial  sum,  I  think,  was  the 
word  you  used)  should  be  imposed  on  the  sellers 
of  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  for  butter, 
after  the  third  conviction ;  but  what  amount 
would  you  pronose  to  suggest? — I  would  say 
500/.  If  a  dealer  in  butter  continues  to  break 
the  law  after  he  has  been  fined  it  proves  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  is  more  money  to  be  made 
by  defrauding  the  public  than  there  is  to  be  lost 
ill  the  fines ;  and  I  think  that  when  that  con- 
viction prevails  it  is  high  time  to  increase  the 
penalty. 

2340.  To  what  extent  would  you  increase  it ; 
would  you  double  it,  or  treble  it? — I  would 
increase  it  to  500/. 

2341.  On  the  third  offence  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  that  length  ? — Yes. 

2342.  Do  you  think  that  magistrates  would 
not  be  willing  to  imprison  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

2343.  And,  therefore,  if  imprisonment  was 
made  the  extreme  penalty,  the  punishment 
would  be  practically  a  dead  letter  ? — I  am  afraid 
of  that ;  whereas  if  the  magistrates  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  man  who  was  convicted  was 
making  25/.  a  week  out  of  the  fraud  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  fine  him  the  500/. 

2344.  Have  you  heard  much  expression  of 
opinion  in  re^d  to  the  colouring  of  maargarine, 
and  against  we  colouring  of  margarine  ? — Yes ; 
the  Cork  Butter  Market  Trustees,  as  I  have 
told  the  Committee,  passed  a  resolution  to  that 
efiect. 

2345.  Have  you  any  manufactory  (^margarine 
at  Cork  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

2346.  Or  any  nearer  than  Limerick  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

2347.  Is  there  much  margarine  used  in  Cork  ? 
— No,  not  much. 

2348.  Not  in  mixtures  ? — No ;  it  has  been  sold 
in  shops  in  the  city,  but  not  to  any  very  large 
extent,  unless  it  has  been  done  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public. 

2349.  And  you  think  that  if  dealers  in  marga- 
rine were  compelled  to  take  out  a  license,  tliat  in 
a  great  measure  would  enable  the  public  to  de- 
tect where  margarine  was  sold  as  butter^  and 
would  stop  that  adulteration  ? — Yes,  I  tluxi^  so. 
Any  one  going  to  purchase  in  Ijiat  shop  would 
know  that  margarme  was  sold  there,  and  be 
■would  be  looking  out  for  it. 

2350.  Is  there  much  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities,  in  your  opinion,  in  prosecuting  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

.    2351.  What  central  authority  would  you  sug- 

fest  for  Ireland  ? — It  is  not  for  Ireland  solely^ 
ut  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

2352.  Well,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  what 
central  authority  would  you  suggest? — The 
Local  Government  Board,  I  suppose,  or  some 
new  authority. 

Mr.  Newdigaie. 

2353.  You  made  a  remark  about  margarine 
not  being  coloured  to  imitate  butter.  We  were 
shown  a  specimen  of  margarine  here  the  other 
day  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell,  even 
in  its  natural  colour,  from  butter.  Is  it  your  ex- 
perience that  it  is  possible  to  tell  if  it  is  not 
coloured  at  all  ?— Generally  it  is,  but  I  may  say 
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•  Mr. 'iVfeitfd^ftf^^— continued; 

thb  IliaT'i'nci  strdlig  bms  in  fevour  of  tHfct  Re- 
striction, if  some  other  restriction  ^ere  discoye^red 
wtichSfotiiapVeVetit" the 'fraud.'  The  fraiid  on 
mi'pubKc  i4  going' on,  tod  I  thibk  that  some 
Strong  measure  must  be  taken  t6  ptdve^t  it*;  ^  And 
*th^  board"  6r  trustees  tt> '  Which  I  belong  made 
that  suggestion.    '  '*  .       ' 

■  *'2Jf54.  Then  jou  do'  tiot' think  that  anjr  $xed 
Btand!ard*(Jf  water  is  practibalble 'at'lpt^sent ?— ^ 
Niot  at  present:    '-  '*     '      '      '  ^'        ' 

!2i85.  From  yoiir  fex:j)eHenbe  What  sbrt  of  ^er^ 
centwe  do  jou  think  would  be  a  fair  oiic  all 
rouriT?^! '  should  siyabbtrt  2tf  or  21  per  'cent, 
'^buld  covigr  all  basek  '  I  #ouia  not  likfe'td'have 
too  high  a  standard,  because  it  i^oulA  be'  kA'  in- 
ducement to  put  hot  witei^  or  picklie  infto  butter. 

2356.  Then  I  think  that  you  said  that  yoti  did 
nbtbelfdyc  that4;he  (ibbdPtioto  of  the  f efedin^  had 
much  to  do  ^th  the  airiouWLof  wktfet  iii'btltter? 
—I  am  n6t  a^afB  of  thaft, 'mit  it  tnaV  b^e  etowith- 
'6\ii  my  khbwJedge.  *  1  'tMnfc  the  4ti^tion  has  ri6t 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  any  one  'dp  t6 

*        •  ,\   ft      •I'.  ■',        -       ♦-/  -1       ',*     x.t 

2357.  Do  you  think  there  is  a*  fraud  {^oiii^on 
^oW  upto  lli^  {Mbtic  1^  tbe  sale  of  tua^gaHii^for 

butter?— Yes.  '    '    •  '•'    • 

*  2358*.  Andyoti  say  tlftrt  Vou  »e  in  fawulr  of 
WVigiiro^  i^dAiilli&tratioif  of  th^  law,  and  an'i#- 
'6tfMe'of«A^k9-^Y^B.  '■■  '  -•  ^'' '■  ^  . :  m>  .  ^ 
2359.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  ^tHl^ 
Ml*:  ©ibson  sitfd  y^terdayytha^thtf  tyublic!  -i^ere 
^  •    '  es  of  What  tbiy^buv  in  the^'sha()fe 


ve 


itf  butter  ?~I  do  iioi  emfaflely  aei^e'  With' that ; 
I  think  the  public  can  be  easily  deceived;       •• ' 
23<50i  Th^re  iB  a'cJOnfti^'of  <Ajbiriion  ffie^^ 
between  you  and  Mr.  Gibson  ?-^ThdfG  is^  de* 
•ciidedty.    •'         •''"'    ''■  '    "^    '"'"  ♦  '*'    •    ''" 

.  2861.  Wilii  regard  t</  <bew  licAioes  forthe 
^Ate  of'  ^  margarine '  'cannot -  the  piibfKc  ^ee  by- 
looking  through  the  window  of  *a*8h6p  wh^er 
margarine  is  sold  there  or  not?*-JThfey  oai^  if 
th^  tna^  'who  seSttit'COAiplieB  with  the  ltfw^«nd 
'htts  the 'notices  up;  biit  ^hat 'Ifr  not  always 
ddne.  ""■  "  •    "'.""■    ••"-  •'     "•' 

*  2i«2;-  Do  yiu-think  'that  thtftre  '^ootld-  be  any 
kflditidnail  security  for  the  jmbll6,«Ver  and'acbove 
'Whlrt  1,hey'^jAy  1a1^  the  'pretoM' »tiM»*  i^iiife 
licence  were  framed  aaid  bung  tkpi  in'a  ^n- 
spicuous  plaee?^— I  .think  4lie»e  would ;  it  would 
be  a  permaoent  thing*  - 

2363.  You  make  these  suggedtionk'in  catdei*  to 
ni^v^nt  ^  btblic  f^bttl  b«h^  iittfpoded  ibbii,  I 

LkWit^p^Yel  -    -  •;;    • ';'^'^-  •  ^-- 

2364.  And  on  those  gxtiiinds  you  wo<ild  place 
the'adniintsfration'  of  tnebd  Acts  in  tKe  hleindft  of 
some  central' authority?—!  T^ish  ttiftt  a  beiitral 
authority  should  liave  ^ine  <JontrOl  to  ftrbe  thid 
local  authorities  to  do  their  duty. 

2365.  At  the  present  time  the  local  authorities 
ar^  not  doing  their  duty,  you  think  ?— They  are 
not  doing  their  duty,  in  some  districts  notably. 

2366.  I  suppose  that  the  local  authorities 
really  are  the  people  in  the  various  districts ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  represent  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  th^  are  the  people  indirectly,  are 
they  '  ii6t? — They  are  representatives  ot  the 
peojpfe.   '  .   . 


Mr.  liF55t?dey-^-o©ntinued. 

2367.  Therefore,  if  the  pdblic  tl^eftiselves  M^ 
careless  ilbout  t)r6ve4itiig  impositToti'lipODf  th'^iif^ 
selves,  you  would  put  it  in  ili^  handb  m  an  'ont^ 
side  authority  to  loot  after  them  ?t-^I  thifalc'that 
they  should  be  protec^d.  Evfen  if '^tf  "loctil 
authorities  did  Hot  prot^t  them'  from  firaiid,  1 
think  that  they  should 'stilt  be' prottectdl.     *        ' 

2368.  If  th^y  do  bot  care  about  |!)rt)tectiii^ 
themselves,  in  fkct,  you  w6uld  'bring  in  sbitae 
6th6r  iatithbrity  t^  i)iiot*ct  them  J  ie'Siat  it?— 
That  is  not'toacfly  the  way  I  dhbtiW  put  it.'  If 
the  lofeal  atithoritiei^  Werfe  slow  in 'a6in^' i;heir 
autylwbuld  stimulate  Aem J'      »'      "  ^     '  •' ' 

2369.  Are  not  the  local  fatrthdrities'  tHe^pe(il|)liA 
themselves  'pi'actically  ? — ^Tbey  ar^  i^epr^sedta- 
tives  of  the  people.  •    '      '    -   •  '*   '     ' 

2370.  And' mditectly  they  a*fe  iAe  "pe6jilte 
themselves ;  is  not  that  So.  The  jr  caii  b^  V^ba^g^, 
you  ktio^,  if  they  are  hot  a<^ting  aotoOJ^ing  air  i6 
desired  by  the  pebplef  ?^They  6ah  be  bhansed ; 
but  this  is  niVt  fet  quei(tion  oil  which  thcfy^  Inight  b^ 
chtoged ;  they  might  be  changed  for  *^me  oilier 
(h]«is^<h]  in  which  people  wi^  inlone  int^r^tl^'at 
the  time^and  thi]^  qnesitiob'nli^t^  be*  ^^gteot^l  ^ 

''!23?1.  In  fecti  iti  youf  opSni<!m,  tMs^uestion  is 
oii6  'of  such  smdll  importaiMif^  that  the  {itibGd'iJli 
lio't  tdke  any^bar^  &bdnt  it?-^Ko^<iti8^  qties^b^ 
of 'cohsidetabte  iinpldlrtanc^, 'but  it*i^*  not  a  qtres^ 
tion  upon  which  you  can  set  up  a  populiur'cry't6 


p)l 


rJ 


•  '  2372^  On'  the  CJork  Maiicet  you  bavt  expev 
rieace  chiefly  of  £urmer»',  butter,  I  think  ?4^¥e8^ 

•cMefly*''-        •■  ••    •'     •  '  '  ••''»       »      *^ 

^  •  ^7&'  That  is  to  rsayv*kaiid-»made"  butter/ w 
•dittinot  ■  firoBi'bttttedr  made ^ en:  the)  oeiltrifvgsl 
ppocewi ?-^Ye8.    •  -  -<;/-t.w.'  :\iuit  >(»'»-*';-l 

2374.  And  I  take  it  that  your  action  hato^been 
in  conneoftioA  with  .tibosd  b^tten^makily  ?;^Y^8. 

2375.  And  you  have  not  inquired  very  muiSi 
into  the  creaiiiery-made  butten?— ^Not  very 
miroh  5'  very  little.  • 

2376.  And  jou  are,  perhaps,  not  prepsml^td 
offei  an  opinion  as-  to;  ihe^percentiigl  of  ^)iter 
that  should' he  ^>e!rmitUd  in  creamd^  biittet?*^ 
TSto ;  it  is  not  a  siibject abbilt  whtdbi  I  nave  speeial 
information.  ♦    j  ,  .   ,  .,     ^  .  .  • 

2^77.  It  is  strictly  with  these  famii^^  butter 
that  you  have  had  to  deal  ^-^Yei,  ohieflyw  \   '  ^   ' 

2378.  Using  the  word  fanner,  I  think  I  may 
take  it  that  th6  \frish  ^ariher',  ih  the  main,  is  a 
small  man? — Yes.  i      ' '  * 

'  2379.  Who  brttigft  Stf  liis  firkins  ^f  buttfer?-^ 
Yes.  .  '      .'    "   •  •**  "^:''^ '"'••• 

2380.  And  these  butters  are  madle  ^n  th*'*hHl- 
AM  and  all  oVe^'the  ^j^ffuntry?— Yfes/*    '      •^-^'' ' 

2381.  Under  very  primitive  codditions;  isi^iit 
that  s6  ?-^^^metime8  T^ry  prifnitiV^di    '    •  '  '  — 

2382.  But  at  the  same  time  it  id  a  mirt^ter  of 
notoriety  in  your  market,  is  it  not,  that  certain 
people  make  exceptiohally  good  butter  ?— Yes. 

2383.  And  you  know  by  the  name '  that  a 
certain  person  always  britigs  in  most  exceptional 
butter? — Yes. 

2384.  In  directing  your  inve^igation  to  the 
pjercentages  of  water  in  butter,  have  you  con-*' 
sidered  the  percentages  to  be  ^ottod  in  these 
reputed  butters  so  as  to  geS'the  line^^if  I  may  use 

.'    ^^  the 
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the  term  ? — ^No,  we  have  not  made  any  very  close 
Investigation  upon  that  particular  point. 

3385.  But  you  would  agree  witli  me,  I  think, 
that  there  are,  9^  I  said  just  now,  well  known 
people  in  all  these  markets  in  Ireland,  well  re- 
puted people  so  far  as  regards  the  quality  of 
butter  that  they"m'arTceVV*7—iesV        ' 

2386.  But  you  have  not  investigated  very 
closely  those  reputed  samples  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  percentage,  tl^ere  is,  high  or  low  ? — 
No  ;  our  phjecjt  in.  the  use  of  our  testing  machine, 
and  in  sending  samples  to  the  public  analyst,  has 
been  to  ^stop  frapd^  .and  not  to  investigate  the 
amount  of  wat^r  t^hat  is  in  the  besi-made  butter. 
Our  firsi  diity  is  i;o protect  those, customers  wlijo 
biiy  the  butter  with  fhe  brands  of  pur  n^arkei  on 
it,'  and  tb' see  that  when  they  biiy  our  brauds 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  prosecuted  for. liavirig 
butter  .wilh  an  undue  amyiint  of  water  in  it ;  ,and 
it  takes  nearly  all  our  time  to' protect  them. 

.2387.  The  point  that  I  have  in  view  in  asking 
you  tlus  question,  is  to  meet  the  statenient  that  cli- 
matic innuenoes  have  a  large  influence  on  butter, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  percentage  of  water,  be- 
cause if  certain  people  bring  perpetually  iQ(  your 
iftaflcef  ixceptiohj^lly  jgood  D^  and  th^  *per- 
bfentiige  of  \^lter  isstnall,  would  that  riot  tend 
to  destrov  the  theory  that,  owin^^o'  the  cK- 
matfei'  fconditions  jii^evailJng'^Tn  Irelaiid,  ail' ex- 
ceptional limit'  'Should  be  giVen '  in  the'  way  of 
percentage  of  water.  Do  you  follow  what  I^sh 
'to  fcon'Vey  ?^t  db,  cjult'^.  I  tnay  day,'  in  thi'first 
place,  that  t!hi4;iimauc  condiiibn  which  'I  "con- 
sider has  the  greatest  effect  on  this  point  is  tem- 
'  perature,  if  indeed' it' is  not  the  only  condition 
that  affects  the  jioint.^"Moredverthe  best' nickers 
fere  x^l^Y  dfteii  in' the  vicihitjr  of  soAic  vfery  cool 
well  wKere  they  <^h  get  coW'WatiBr  in  the  stunmcfr- 
'time;  iAtid"they  ate  Cslreftd  people,  and  get  np 
8odietime6  At  tWo  ctt'' three  o'^Jibck'  iii  th^  morfiing, 
when  the  morning  is  as  cool  vsi  it  cs^n  possibly 
b^aMthey^'wyhthetf  butter  with  the  coMest 
Vatefto  be  got  from  these 'very*  cool  wells  ;'  arid 
in  that  way  they  can  succeed  where  othfei^s  who 
'  do  "rioixihjoy  those  ad  Vantages  miy  tiot  be  able 
to  succeed,  butli^ho  af  the  same  titne'  triay'tibt 

^bfeguilty  df  any  fraVd.  ^     *" 

''^»  23»8.  Th^  il  i*^all|Jr  reduces*  itself 'to  a  (Ju^s- 
'fion  of  p^ectiori  of  manufacture  ?— Yes.  ' 

*^  23891  That  is  the  point  T  warited  tourtakfe. 
Now,  of  course,  these  very  ^ttiall  fdrmers  haVe 
riot  lip-to-klate  appliances  ?-^,No,  thej  have  not. 

2390.  They  are  called"  fahners,  but  thi^ 
Would  not  be  dalled  fartnei-s  in  thii^  cjouhtry  at 
'Allf-^Nd;  th^y  would  bfe  called  cottifer'tenants, 
•I  suppose.;*"  •^'•*  -    '   •    ^  ■ •        '   '    '^ 

2391 .  But  they  al*e  the  pWople  whd  contribute 
*l^tgely  1o  the  suipplies  of  btitter  that  come  iiito 
Cork,  Limerick,  'and  othei"'  mai^kets ;  I  m^an  ti> 
say  tb^at' the  nlian  who  brings  in  the  dne  fitkin  in 
•ai  ddnkej^^^ai-t*  is  "thfe  main  cJftritribtitoi*  fo  yoi^ 
markets ;  is  not,  that  so  ? — Yes,  but  all  those  whb 
send  in  biitter  a^e  not  small  farin'er^. 

2392.  And  that  ihaii  is  making'  his  butter 
dnder  unfavourable  dlrcutnstaiices  ?-^fi[e  has  not 
'411  the  moddf'n  appliances  J  but  at  the  Munsteir 
Dkity  Sifhool,  ivith  which  I  iim  Connected,  We  are 
riiost  Careful  td  t^bh  people*  thfere  hdwthe  verV 
besf  btrtter  ckn'  bfe  lAade  \\Uth  the '  6ld-fa»hionca 

'-    (Vf^'^    *     Alii  -tt    ^\.^3J«/.  |A^     C.    '^iUIJikJlJ    ill  l-J.   1    |<i^(il> 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

appliances,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  economical 
way,  but  still  that  can  be  done. 

2393.  Have  you  been  keeping  these  records  of 
percentages  of  waiter  found  m  these  butters  for 
some  years,  or  only  recently  ? — It  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  got  our  testing  apparatus  ;  it  was 
billy  fast  May.  For  years  we  were^trylng  tojget 
a  ready  testing  apparatus,  but  we  did  not  succeed 
tin  til  last  May  in  getting  one* 

2394.  That  ;w'ould   be,  practically,  since  the 


ueai  aoou^  ix  r —  i  es. 

2398. '  l^ou  are '  ^iiggieslipg  aj  hifffeer  stahdarfl 
'  than' has  o'een' suggested  by  the  mW|ority  of  wit- 
nesses that  have  appeared  here  ;  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  stancbird  to  apply  to  Irish  butter 
only,  or  do  you  'wish  to  see .  it  universally 
adoptiid?^— I  would  'v^ishthe  iaine'  standaM'fcv 
Irish'  butter  ijfi  f or  'all  othet  biitfei'S  f  but'  m^ 
mind  is  not  made  up  as  to  w^hat  the  standard 
should  be.  At  the  fi(&.nie  titae'  we,  &[  ^'our 
iriafket,'cariii8t  '\^ait  lintfl  a  standard  is  fixed ; 
we  must  go  on  from  day,  to  day,  and  We  ha^e 
■a&opted"theiystem  of'  mu^ihg  to  put  out  Vand 
upon  any  butter  with  more  than  18  per  dent  of 
water,  m  order  to  protect  those  buyers  in 
England  3  that  buy  butter  bearing  the  Cork 
market  brand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  'do  not 
think  it  advisable  td  pr^Osecute  Where  thete'rsless 
than  21  per  cent.,  because  the  magistratcEt  might 
'ndt  cpnvibt ;  We  Are  'nfio'st  anxioiife  to  stamp  out 
this  fVaud'  of  pitting  watei*  into  biitter,  arid  we 
think  it  is  desirable  that  where  we  do  tak^  a  case 
-ibtb  cburt  th0  ^lagi^trAte'  shotild  cOnVict  and 
iriflict  such'  petlUtiesks 'would  che(jk  the  continri- 
'arice  of  the  fraud. '  At'tKe  saime  time  #e  do  ndt 
by  any  m^ns  wi'sh  it  td'  appeat,'.  in  thfe  eyes  of 
the  people  whose  views  are  not  quite  dtslr'ks'to 
'what  the  petceritage '  should  b^,  that  We  are 
IristitUtin^  vexatious  pi'dseciitioris'  a^aiilst  'our 
clients. 

'  '  5399.  Itaka  it  that  yoiif  action  is  this  :  that 
you  decline  to  brand  any  butter  with  more  than 
18  pef  derfit;  of  Water  as  first  quality  buttet? — 
As  any  qiVAlity  of  Mti^tt    '  ^   '      "  '      ; 

2400.  And   any  butters   with   a  highei'   per- 

•yeritage  of  Wt^t  tori  "niark  dowri  in  branding  ; 

that  M  to  sky,'  they'  bec'onii  'depreciated '  because 

*th6y  a;re  mfai'ked'in  ^n  iilferidr  W.^^*     ^^^  tanrk 

evfe'ry  brittef",  1   take  ft,   that  comes  iYitd'  your 

market? — No,  we  do  not ;' we'^ive' it  bafck  io 

the   farther;   we  fiaV'  that  it  is  ndt*  up  to*  our 

standard,  arid  life- i^ult'tkkfe  It' back; "        '  ' 

■    2401.  You   wbrild  ildt' braridit  at'  aU?— No, 

We  will  not  send  it  to  EfagWd  with  dur  brands 

upon  it,  and  have  our  customers  run  thfe'risk  6f 

prosecution. 

'  2402.  Do  yO\i  ex^el  it  frdiri  your  iriarket  ?— 

We'^do.'-^    '     ""    ^    "'r   '  \  ' 

Q  g^uT.  «-....  v^.t^  .p^.*;r.  ...  ..       --2403'.'  Arid 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

2403.  And  give  it  back  to  the  farmers?— 
Yes. 

2404.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  will 
only  pass  butter  that  does  not  exceed  18  per  cent, 
of  water? — Yes. 

2405.  And  all  over  that  you  reject?—  Yes,  all 
that  we  detect ;  and  we  are  very  carefiJ  in  our 
detection    of   it.     It  may   not    be  fraudulent, 

Cibly,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  to  get  our 
1(1. 

2406.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  faulty  in  manu- 
iacture,  and  you  will  not  brand  it  because  you 
fear  that  your  brands  will  become  damaged  in 
reputation  ? — Yes. 

2407.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  market  officials 
and  of  the  body  that  you  are  connected  with, 
that  were  this  butter  allowed  to  come  to  Eng- 
land with  an  excessive  percentage  of  water  it 
would  tend  to  damage  the  reputation  of  Irish 
butter  generally  ? — Yes. 

2408.  And  consequently  that  any  suggestion 
of  establishing  a  separate  standard  for  Ireland 
would  of  itself  be  prejudicial  to  the  Irish  butter 
industry  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Bagot, 

2409.  You  say  that  you  do  not  brand  any 
butter  containing  over  18  per  cent,  of  water? — 
We  do  not. 

2410.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  deal  in  any 
butter,  unless  it  is  what  you  consider  genuine  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2411.  How  do  you  know  when  you  are  buying 
it  from  day  to  day.  You  can  only  take  a  shot, 
I  suppose,  at  what  the  amount  of  water  in  it 
is? — Every  firkin  of  butter  is  bored  and  ex- 
amined by  the  inspector. 

2412.  Every  firkin  that  comes  to  the  market? 
— Yes,  every  firkin  that  gets  our  brand  is  bored 
by  the  inspector  in  order  to  put  the  quality  on  it 
to  see  whether  it  should  be  marked  as  superfine 
butter,  or  fine,  &c. 

2413.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  only 
one  standard  ? — Yes,  we  have  only  one  standard, 
but  we  have  seven  grades  ;  we  have  three  grades 
in  the  lightly-salted  butters  and  four  grades  in 
the  heavily-6alted  butters ;  but  we  will  not  put 
any  of  those  brands  for  any  of  those  classifica- 
tions on  butter  that  we  know  to  have  more  than 
18  per  cent,  of  water. 

2414.  But  how  do  you  know  ;  you  cannot 
liave,  each  one  analysed  as  you  buy  it,  surely  ? — 
The  great  bulk  of  butter  ^that  comes  to  our 
market  has  not  more  than  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
water  in  it. 

2415.  But  if  you  think  it  has  ^ot  more  than 
that  you  give  it  back  ? — If  we  think  there  is  more 
than  that  we  send  a  sample  up  to  be  tested  on 
the  spot,  and  the  firkin  is  put  on  one  side.  The 
inspector  goes  on  with  the  other  firkins  before 
him,  and  that  one  is  set  aside  nhile  a  sample  is 
Bent  up  and  tested ;  and  when  the  message 
comes  down  that  the  sample  has  contained  only 
14  or  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  water,  he  will  put 
the  brand  on  it  that  he  thinks  the  quality  of  the 
butter  deserves.  If  he  finds  that  it  has  more 
than  18  per  cent,  of  water  he  will  refuse  to  give 
it  any  brand,  and  will  say  to  the  farmer  or  his 
agent,  **  Take  that  butter  away  vrith  you." 


Colonel  Baffot— continued. 

2416.  Then,  in  fact,  all  the  butter  that  you 
buy  is  bought  under  inspection  every  day? — 
Yes ;  that  is  the  system  in  Cork  Market.  There 
is  an  open  division  of  the  market  also,  known  as 
the  open  market,  where  butter  is  sold  without 
going  through  the  hands  of  our  inspectors  ;  but 
that  IS  not  in  much  favour. 

2417.  But  the  butter  that  you  do  not  take  the 
seller  probably  takes  to  the  open  market  to  sell 
It  to  somebody  else  ;  is  that  so? — No,  not  neces- 
sarily. He  gives  it  back  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  may  send  it  somewhere  else. 

2418.  In  fact,  you  wish  to  show  us  that  your 
firm  deal  in  nothing  but  butter  which  they  prac- 
tically guarantee  never  to  have  more  than  18  per 
cent,  of  moisture  ? — It  is  not  a  firm  ;  it  is  the 
public  market. 

2419.  But  I  mean  to  say  you,  as  a  buyer; 
you  buy  for  somebody,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

2420.  What  do  you  buy  for? — I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  Butter  Market  Trustees. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2421.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  when 
your  inspectors  pierced  the  firkins,  if  they  sus- 
pected that  there  was  more  than  18  per  cent,  of 
water  in  any  firkin  the  butter  was  immediately 
submitted  to  the  test  of  your  machine  ? — Yes. 

2422.  If  it  is  proved  then  to  contain  more 
than  18  per  cent,  of  water  that  firkin  is  rejected 
from  the  market  ? — Rejected  from  the  brands  of 
the  market. 

2423.  Is  not  the  owner  of  it  also  obliged  to 
remove  it  from  the  market  ? — Yes. 

2424.  You  refuse  to  brand  it,  and  tell  his 
agent,  '^  Take  it  away ;  we  will  not  allow  it  on 
the  market "?— Yes.  He  may  sometimes,  of 
course,  sell  it  to  some  person,  but  it  will  not  go 
out  as  Cork  butter. 

2425.  Then  while  you  refuse  the  brand,  you 
still  allow  that  firkin  to  be  sold  in  the  market, 
do  you  ? — We  give  it  back  to  the  agent,  and  we 
do  not  sell  it  in  any  way.  You  must  remember 
that  our  market  system  is  a  peculiar  one  as  re- 
gards branding  and  as  regards  selling.  That 
butter  will  not  be  sold  at  our  table  ;  it  will  not 
be  sold  in  our  auction  room.  We  refuse  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  that  firkin,  and 
although  the  farmer's  a^ent  may  take  it  away  to 
his  own  ufiSce  and  sell  it  to  whom  he  likes,  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to  it.  It  will  not 
come  before  the  public  as  Cork-branded  butter. 

2426.  Have  you  power  to  compel  the  man  to 
remove  it  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which 
you  were  incorporated,  if  it  is  not  up  to  what 
you  consider  the  proper  standard? — We  have 
general  powers  to  make  him  obe^  the  reasonable 
directions  of  all  our  ofiScers,  and  if  we  refuse  to 
put  the  brand  on  and  tell  him  to  remove  it,  he 
must  remove  it. 

2427.  Before  you  reject  the  butter  do  you  get 
it  analysed,  or  do  you  think  that  the  testing  ma- 
chine of  itself  is  a  sufficient  authority  for  you  to 
reject  the  butter  ? — Yes.  The  testmg  machine 
was  recommended  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  h^d 
been  our  analyst,  and  whom  I  had  often  been 
talking  to  on  the  subject.  He  said  to  me  he 
could  recommend  me  a  machine  with  confidence, 

which 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

which  could  be  used  by  a  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telli^nce  without  being  an  analyst,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  accurate. 

2428.  And  you  have  found  in  practice  that 
the  machine  test  so  closely  agreed  with  the 
anal  vst*B  test  that  the  degree  of  variation^  as  I 
think  you  told  the  honourable  Chairman,  was  at 
the  very  greatest  a  half  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  said 
the  average  was  less  than  half  per  cent. ;  I  do 
not  think  it  ever  reached  so  much. 

2429.  The  greatest  variation  was  half  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

2430.  That  gives  you  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  result,  you  woula  say,  to  justify  you  in  re- 
moving butter  containing  more  than  18  per  cent, 
of  water  as  tested  by  the  machine  ? — Yes. 

2431.  But  you  do  npt  prosecute;  you  do  not 
institute  a  prosecution,  even  supposing  the  ma- 
chine showed  over  21  per  cent,  without  also 
being  fortified  by  an  analysis  ? — That  is  so  ;  the 
analyst  must  go  into  court  as  a  witness. 

2432.  I  think  you  are  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultural  School  ?— 
X  es. 

2433.  Do  you  get  a  Government  grant  for 
that  school  ?— We  do. 

2434.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government 
grant  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  do  what  you 
widh  for  the  instruction  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — We  do  not ; 
we  think  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more  if  we 
had  more  money. 

2435.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  strong  re- 
presentation being  made  to  the  Government  on 
that  point,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

2436.  I  think  you  were  asked  whether  if  the 
public  believed  that  there  was  a  fraud  being 
committed  on  them  they  would  rise  up  against 
their  local  representatives  and  compel  the  local 
authorities  to  put  the  Acts  into  force? — Yes,  I 
was  asked  some  question  of  that  kind. 

2437.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  public  at 
present  are  aware  of  the  frauds  that  are  being 
committed  upon  them  in  connection  with 
margarine  ? — 1  do  not  think  they  are  ;  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  frauds,  at 
least. 

2438.  The  public  are  not  aware  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  are  being  robbed  of,  you 
think  ? — Not  in  my  opinion. 

2439.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  if  the 
public  were  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  of  which  they  have  been  fraudulently 
robbed  owing  to  admixtures  being  sold  as  butter, 
and  sometimes  pure  margarine  being  sold  as 
butter,  they  would  compel  the  local  authority  to 
put  the  Acts  into  force  r—l  certainly  think  they 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  at 

5 resent  in   compelling  the  local  authorities  to 
o  so. 

2440.  Would  you  allow  margarine  to  be  sold 
in  the  same  shop  with  butter  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

2441.  Would  you  allow  it  to  be  sold  on  the 
same  counter?— J  would.  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
multiplying  restrictions  and  putting  unnecessary 
restrictions  upon  traders,  but  I  am  in  favour  of 
some  strong  measure  which  will  protect  the 
public.  I  would  rather  have  one  good  measure 
than  a  dozen  indifferent  ones  of  that  character. 
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2442.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  compelling 
margarine  to  be  sold  in  a  diflferent  package 
from  butter,  a  differently  shaped  cask  or  firkin  t 
— Selling  it  in  the  same  kind  of  firkin,  or  the 
same  kind  of  cask,  oflen  leads  to  fraud,  1  think ; 
but  I  would  not  strongly  urge  that  restriction. 

2443.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  every  package 
of  margarine  being  made  up  in  a  particumr  paper 
or  wrapper  which  on  the  outside  of  it  would  bear 
in  large  letters  the  word  **  nmrgarine  **  ? — I 
would. 

2444.  And  if  that  be  so,  do  not  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  that  where  margarine  was 
sold  in  larger  quautitiet  it  should  abo  be  «old  in 
differently  shaped  packages  from  butter,  with  the 
idea,  of  course,  of  preventing  fraud  being  com- 
mitted on  the  public? — There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  that ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  on  the  general  principle  of  putting 
restrictions  on  trade,  I  am  rather  against  them 
where  there  is  not  a  case  to  show  that  they  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Bat  I  do  think  that 
there  is  a  strong  case  shown  that  some  restrio* 
tion  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  to  atop 
this  gigantic  fraud  that  is  being  practised  on  the 
public  at  the  present  time. 

2445.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  inspectors 
in  your  market  can  distinguish  between  water 
naturally  in  the  butter  and  water  pdt  in 
fraudulently? — They  can,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  certain  on  that  point.  They  all  agree 
that  they  can  give  a  very  good  idea  of  it;  and 
some  say  that  they  can  be  certain  in  19  cates 
out  of  20,  but  they  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
under  all  eiroutnstances. 

2446.  You  would  think,  of  course,  their 
evidence  before  a  court  would  not  be  at  ail 
sufficient  to  justify  magistrates  in  convicting  ?-^ 
By  itself  it  would  not. 

2447.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
element  for  the  magistrates  to  take  into  con^ 
sideration  in  comVng  to  a  decision  ? — I  think  so. 

2448.  You  would  not  recommend  a.  separate 
standard  for  Irish  butter,  you  said  ? — No ;  but  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  there  shonld  be  a 
different  standard  for  salt  butter  and  fresh  butter. 
But  that  is  one  of  the  points  which  this  com- 
mittee of  investigation  are  going  into  at 
present 

2449.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee 
what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  difference 
to  allow  in  the  percentage  of  water  between 
fresh  butter  and  salt  butter  ? — No,  •  I  could  not 
say ;  it  will  not  be  a  very  large  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  however. 

2450.  Would  you  say  4  or  5  per  cent.?*- 
Less  than  that,  in  my  opinion. 

2451.  You  tell  the  Committee  that,  out  of 
those  3,475  cases  that  you  got  analysed  sine^ 
May  last,  there  were  only  41  oases  that  con* 
tained  more  than  21  per  cent  of  water? — Yes^ 
41  cases  of  prosecution  ;  there  were  diree  firkins 
in  one  case  with  the  same  amount^  and  two  in 
another  case. 

2452.  You  might  take  it  that  there  were 
44  cases  ? — Forty-four  packages. 

2453.  Only  44  out  of  3,475,  which  contained 
more  than  21  per  cent  of  water? — ^Ye8>  and 
those  3,475  represented  the  very  worst  cases. 

O  3  2454.  The 
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,  245^  The  most  suapioioiis  cases  ?^— Yes,  the 
n^nt  suspicioiit  dtsoe  that  were  passing  through 
our  market 

.2465.  YtMi  told  ns  what  the  average  was  in 
those .  41  cases,  and  what  the  highest  and  the 
lowerii  pereentages  were  ? — Yes, 

^  245&  The  highest  being  27*24,  and  the  lowest 
2l'2Ci  per  cait.  ?— Yee. 

2457.  Could  you  give .  the  Committee  any 
idea  ait  all  of  what  Was  the  result  in  the  remain- 
ing eases  ? — No,  I  could  not ;  the  man  on  duty 
passed  on  to  the  next  immediately. 

2458.  Has  any  .  record  been  kept  in  those 
remkining  oases? — There  has  been  no  record 
kept  o£  the  other  3,431  cases. 

^459.  And  you  cannot  give  the  Committee 
any  idea  what  the  variation  in  those  3,431  caises 
was.  owing  to  the. time  of  year? — No,  I  have 
BO  figures  on  that  point ;  I  can  give  you  the 
numl^r  of  prosecutions  in  the  different  months. 
There  was  one  prosecution  in  May;  11  on  6th 
July;  10  on  31st  July;  8.  on  14th  September; 
and;  11  on  11th  October ;  but  that  is  not  a  very 
iK>eanite  testr^f  •  "the  amount  ^£  firkins  that  were 
scieed*  during  each  month,  because  we  wait  somer 
times  until  we  have,  a  batch  of  them  to  pro* 
seonte.  

2460.  I  think  I  gather  from  you  there  that 
in  the  mosth  of..  July  there  was  a  larger 
Binnber  of  convictions  got  than  in  any  other 
month  ?-^Yei.    .  !;       .; 

'  » '246L  What  is  the  exact  number  -of  convictions 
in  the  'month  of  July  ?'^There  were  21  cob^ 
vietiensin  the>monCh  of  Jjttly.  t  . 

.  2462.  That  is  50  per  ctat.  <tf  the  whole  hi  the 
iasi^sf-^Yefe  j  but  th^i^e  had  riot  been  a  prosecu- 
tibn  f  rdm  the  5th  of  May  to  the  6th  of  July,  so 
that  thilt  ineltlded  all  the  June  batters ;  and  then, 
from  the  6th  to  the  3l8t  of  July,  there  were- 10 
kor^'  pikisectittions.  I  attribute  that  partly  to 
the  f^fct  that  the  presence  of  bur  testing  ma^hinie 
idthe  n^rket  h^  h^A^  the'  cause,  I  think,  of 
less^ing  th^  mnount  of  frteiiduleiit  butter  cbming 
hrto' the  market.        ^  .    *  :     . 

■  2463.  You  gave  us  the  highest  percentage  6f 
water  in  thosie  sampled  as  27*24  i  in  what  nidnth 
^ai  that  ?— iTlat  wa^'  in  Jidy ;  the  31st  of  July. 

*  2464.'  Thelowest  was  21-26;  in  what  month 
l^ras  tl^at  ?7— That  was  the  11th  of  October. 

2465.  That  would  go  to  show,  I  thin3^,  that 
temperature,  has  a  good  deal  to  sa,^  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  butter,  would  it.  not? — The 
temperature  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to  it,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  all  those  cases  were  not  produced 
by-chmatio  causes,  but  by.  the  addition  of  hot 
water.  .     r  , 

if)  2466.  Slat  at  the  sime  .time  olimatic  loau^es, 
jmi^ffree,  have.a  goqd/deal  /to  say  to  tii«  quan- 
tity of  water  in  butter  <?n-Ye«>  te^mpc^rature  has  a 
groat  deal  tadotwith.it.-  ^  .  ,  <  w  :  < 
ui.S46<7^  L ihi^kv/yoUi  told \u9, that  you  did  not 
beUeve  that  pasturage  had  had  iw^oh'to,  say  to  it  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  it  has,  and  I  do  not  think 

fib  huR    "'  ■»'  ■*  ''r-i  .... 

2468.  We  have  had  .evidpnoQi.to  .that  effect 
from  more  than   one  witness,  It  think  ?--rThey 
inay  lie  rights       .    „ 
V    2469»  Is  it  not  to  .the  interesl^  of  everyone 


^r.  XUffriderr^c^xiiir^neA. 

handling  Irish  butter  to  have  as  good  ^an  artipl^ 
produced  as  £rom.anjr  other  country? — Tes. 

2470.  And  it  is  with  that  object,  to  improv^ 
the  character  of  Irish  butter  and  bring  it  up  to 
as  high  a  standard  as  possible,  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Cork  Butter  JVfarket  are  acting  at  present  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  matter  of  water,  apd  also,  of 
course,  to  protect  those  who  buy  our  butters. 
And  it  is  with  that  object  solely  that  the  Munster 
Dairy  School,  with  which  1  am  connected,  is 
acting ;  that  is  to  ray,  to  improve  the  make  of 
butter;  and  it  has  aone  an  immense  amount  of 
good  in  that  respect. 

2471.  Do  you  think  that  farmers'  butter 
produced  to-day  is  as  good  as  it  was  10,  or 
15,  or  20  years  ago? — Some  of  it  is  as  good 
butter  as  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

2472.  That  is  not  exactly  the  question ;  in 
other  words,  the  farmers'  butter,  you  would  say, 
has  not  deteriorated  ? — No  ;  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  greatly  improved.  I  thidk  that  the 
amount. of  good^  butter  made  in  Ireland  now  is 
greater  than  ever  it  was. 

2473.  I  think  you  told  us  that  yoju  would  not 
advocate  the  extension  of  creameries  in  Ireland  ? 
— No,  I  would  not. 

2474.  Will  ^  you  say  why  ?^I  think  the 
f^gripe^qafl  make  as.good  butt^^r  in  pianj  caaesj 
andr  the  cr^fm^y.  system  ^nt^,  a  grea^  d^  ii 
trouble  and  expense  ip ; .  sei^ding  ^  jnjlk  loqg 
distances  to  creameries  and  g^tt^i^  th^^.  skim 
i^iilk  b^pk^ag^iw    ,   ,  ^         .     ..,  .   ' 

^47ft,  t)t9.you jhink  that  if  qreameri?a  tecimp 
universal  in  Ireland,  .ia  ^tl\e,. dairy jngdistrJLcts 
where  .;^oung,  sftock  were,  rwedj^the^univjersal 
application  o|.a  system  of  creameries  wQpld.navp 
a  bad  influencCf  on  the  quality  o^.  Irish  qattle  ?-:;?r 
^'h^t  i9  tl^  f opinio^  held  W  some,  and  it, xs  a 
question  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  gone  ini^^ 
in  my  opinipp,;,        ,       ,  ,       ,      ,       ,  V, 

>  2476.  Can  ypi^  give,u^e  jany ,  ,in4\cajion  J^t^all 
pf  ,the  ^iff^reftQe  J>etwej?ft  op^^iw-ry  skifu'mi^.in 
a  fanp^'a  davy,  f^;id  wW  is  |*ejurne^  ^,th/B 
farmeuPs  from  A  freamerv  ?— Yes ;  .  tjiefe  .is  a 
little  rooufc  fet  ip,  the  ordii^?^  skipi  milk  t|ian 
there  is  in  the  separated  skim  milk.  ^ . ,,  ,  j 

,...247Z.,.Hayeyou  any  e;]Hper^pcj  ^±  ^all^  oj-jthe 
differept  effect  that^tjbose  t\YO  milks  naye^pj^rthe 
rearing  of  calves  ?—rI  have  heard  a  great  ;^eal, 
and  most  contradictory  opinions,, on  uie.i^ubject 
from  authorities.  ^ 

2478.  Hav^  ypu  any  opinion  ot  your  oip  on 
that  point  ? — No,  I  have  no  practical  ejpexi^t^ 
on  that  myself.  ,  /       ^    j    ^ 

t  2479.  You. are  aware,  3^.  suppose,  thi^t  ainpi^ 
the  dairy  farpiers  in.  the  part  of  ^iinericl^  #nd 
Tipperary ,  kno^irn,  a^.  ti^jS .  (iplden  ^  V';ale^  j^Jy^ 
practical  experience  has  >een  thiU  the^/^yes 
reared  upon  milk  from  a  creamery  canm^t.be 
reared:  a3  we}L  w^,  calves  ar^  rei^re^  upon  orq^ary 
farm^r^!  skim  milk  ?-^X^y  I  l^a,ye  iea^-jthaC 

2480.  Would  that  {act. influence  y?^  i^t^  all  in 
iudijci^  yoH  no^  ^iadv<^^  an  extension  of  the 
<5r(?am^ie«i?-r-Tp  somis  ext^^pt,  .  Svi^ipff  that 
one  cow  had  t^iberculosis  jui^  the  mifl^  was 
damaged,  it  ^ould  go  ipto  the  i??reamery  and^  be 
mjxedf  with  all  the  others,  aad  «om€|  of  that  miJLk 
would  go  hack  to  all.the  palvea  w^  ihi^  ,^tn<5t; 
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and  I  thmk  that  is  rather  a  drawback  in  the 
evearmery'Bystem,  buti'do  not  regard  myself  as 
anantfaority  upon  the  ^subject. 

2481.  What  difference  in  percentage  -  of 
m^ristare  would  you  allow  between  fresh  and  tolt 
butter  ?-*I  could  not  say. 

'  2482i*  That  is  one  of  the  points,  I  think,  upon 
which  th^  Mumter  Dairy  School  are  inquiring  P 
— Yes,  they  are  making  inquiry  upon  that  point, 

2483.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  Government  giving  a  consider- 
ably larger  subsidy  to  the  Munster  Dairy  School 
to  enable  you  to  carry  out  these  experiments  ? — 
Yes ;  we  have  done  wonders,  I  think,  with  the 
small  amount'  of  money  that  we  had. 
'  2484.  What  is  the  sum  at  present  given  ? — I 
do  not  know  the  exact  amount  we  are  getting, 
because  we  get  money  from  differient  sources.  A 
large  amount  is  rused  by  subfcriptions  {vide 
Alppendix).      '  ' 

2485.  How  long  is  it  siAce  any  proseCfutions' 
hive  been  instituted  here  in  Bngland  for  excess 
of  watier  in  butter  which  was  sold  in  Cork?— I 
think  several  months. 

2486.  Have  any  prosecutions  taken  place  in 
England  fur  Cork  butter,  subsequent  to  the  time 
that  you  began  yonr  experiments  in  May  last  ? — 
I  think  only  one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  firkins  which  passed  through  the  Cork  Market. 
Ill  that  case  there  was'  a  fine  of  l^.  inflicted ; 
thei'e  i^as  only  19  pfer  cent,  of  water  in  it  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis. 

2487.  Are  you  able  to  givie  the  Committee 
any  statistics  to  show  that  the  Vast  majority  of 
btitter  goiiig  into  Cork  contains  only  12  or  15 
per  cent,  of  water;  1  thfnk  that  is  what  yon 
stated  ? — No,  because  I  said  that  all  our  time  is 
Occupied  in  looking  fot  firaudulfent  cases. 

2488.  Do  not  you  think  that,  with  a  view'  of 
ibtttbllBhfng  the  i'eputation  of  Co  A  butter,  it 
would  be  weir  for  thie'  Coik  btitter  trustees  if 
the?y  did  keep  a  record  of  those  cases  to  prove 
that  Cork  butter  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
water? — It  would  be  very  desirable ;  but  it  would 
be  a  gigantic  work.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
firkins  pass  through  our  market. 

2489.  But  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  would 
there,  when  you  test  these  cases  in  keeping  a 
record  of  them  ? — That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

2490.  Are  you  in  favour  of  hand  separators  ? 
—Yes,  I  iJhink  so. 

'  2491.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
Boird  of  Works  advancing  money  to  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  separators,  as  they  do 
now  for  thfe  pur|)ose  of  erecting  hay  bai*ns  ? — 
Yes,  t  would. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

2492.  - 1  think  you  said  that  you  do  not  brand 
any  butter  which  has  more  than  18  per  pent,  of 
water? — ^Yes. 

2493.  Is  every  firkin  branded  ;  I  should  say  is 
every  firfcin  examined  ? — Eyenr  firkin,  is  exa- 
mined that  is  int^pded  to  be  branded ;  but  X 
have  si^d.^li'^^^ly  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  op^^  division 
in  our*,  marKet^  known  as  the  the  open  market, 
where  butter  is  sold  without  going  through  the 
hands  (d  our  inspectors. 

2494.  But  every  firkin  sold  at  your  stand  is 
e;wQ|ined  ? — Yes,  and  classifiecl. 
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2495.  Therefore' it  would  not  bepoesible  fev  a 
farmer  to  iake  hom^his  firkin,* tod  «end  it  back 
again  on  the  cbanee  bf  its  paissibg<  through  after 
it  had  been  already  rejected)  1)6  yoii"put  any 
brand  on  it  to  show  that  it  has  been  rejected? — 
No,  we  do  not;  we  have  not  the  poweif  to  put  it 
on.    ■  •  ,      ,      ,     .  -M  '.      .      .   ... 

2496.  What  was  the  number  of  sadiple6€mt  kA 
the  3,475  you  mentioned  that  you'  had  bad 
analysed,  that  had  between  18  and  21  per  cent, 
of  water  ? — Forty-four. 

'  2497.  I' think  you'  mentioned  one  case  where 
well-made  butter  had  18^  per  cent,  of  water? — 
Over  18  per  cent. 

2498.  What  was  the  other  case  of  a  higher 
percentage  still  that  you  were  about  to  mention  ? 
— I  was  speaking  about  a  case,'  the  only  one  case 
that  occurred  last  year,  wher6  th^e  was  butter 
coming  into  the  market  that  was  not  fit  to  gd  intd 
any  market ;  it  was  a  case  of  what  is  technicrily 
known  as  a  failure ;  that  is  to  say,  half  the  firkin 
contained  butter  with  a  vfery  lotr  perc^nta^e  of 
water  in  it,  about  14  per  ceilt.,  and  the- other 
half  was  filled  up  with  butter  ilot  propeirly  made 
it  all,  and'  that  contained  ^  high,  percentage; 
but  it  was  obvious  to  us  that  no  fraud  was  in- 
tended as  there  was  only  14  per  cent,  ih  the 
lower  half  of  the  firkin,  and  the  oth^r 'half  WW* 
a  nbanifest  failure.  '  ' 

2499.  H9W  do  you  account  for  that?*^! 
imagine  that  It  was  dde  to  the  high '  temperature 
or  something  of  that  kind,  ^ome  failure. '  In 
fact  that  was  not  butter  at  all,  you  may  say  7  it 
was  butter  that  failed  to  be  mkde.  '      "' 

2500.  Can  yoii  tell  thfeamoiiht  of  water  6hoprn 
by  the  200  analysep  that  liavei  been  already 
analysed  by  the 'Munster  Djliry  Sch6ol?--^N6^  I 
read  dver  their  ffecdrds,  but  I  did  nbf  take  any 
notes  of  them,  owing  to  their  not  being  compl^t^; 

2501.  Have  you  found  variations  in  the 
analyses  in  the  best  dairies  coming  into 'j^dur 
market  at  any  time  ?-^We  have  not  analysed 
systematically  for  that  purpose.  Our  object  has 
been  to  protect  our  brands ;  that  is  the  object  of 
our  testing-machine,  to  protect  the  customers 
who  buy  our  brands. 

2502.  Did  you  have  any  cases  difring  Ae. 
summers  of  1893  and  1894  where,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  moisture,  the  brand  of  the  nlark^t  Was 
refused  to  what  would  have  been  looked  upcfn  as 
the  best  dairy  butters  coming  to  your  market  ? — 
I  have  no  record  of  that,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

2503.  You  do  not  know  of  any  such  case;' 
owing  to  the  excess  of  moisture  through  ho  fault 
of  the  butter  makers  ? — No,  we  have  no  record 
of  that. 

2504.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gibson's  evidence  on 
the  point  of  the  pubKc  being  good  judges  of 
butter  being  able  to  discern  for  themselves  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  was  in  the  room  when  he  said  it, 
but  I  heard  that  he  said  so. 

2505.  Was  he  referring,  do  you  think,  to  the 
fact  that  when  they  got  Irish  salt  butter  at  '6d.  a 
pound  less  than  the  other  they  ^  thought  that  they 
got  more  value  for  their  mon^y^and  so  were  not 
prejudiced  by  the  lower  prioe.?— It  is  hard  to  say 
what  he  had  in  his  mind. 

2506.  Nqw,  abojift  :mai;garine,/wh^t  do.^ou 
consider  would  be  the  best  and  simplest  plan 'to 

O  ♦  prevent 
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Mr.  Dunn. 


[  Continued. 


Mr.  iiumne^y— continued. 

prevent  fraud  from  the  sale  of  margarine  ? — 
There  is  a  plan  that  the  next  witness  intends  to 

five  you  in  detail,  which  I  have  ^eat  belief  in, 
ut  1  would  radier  that  he  should  speak  for  it 
himself. 

2507.  You  mieht  answer  this  one  question: 
Would  you  say  that  mai^arine  should  be  sold  in 
its  original  colour? — Yes,  I  hare  said  that 
already,  but  I  said  also  that  I  had  no  particular 


Mr.  Ke7m«(fy— continued. 

bias  in  favour  of  that  system  if  some  oilier 
recommendation  can  be  made  which  will  prevent 
the  fraud.  But  I  am  certain  that  sometiiing 
must  be  done. 

2508.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  why 
the  sellers  of  margarine  wish  it  to  be  coloured  ? 
— Naturally,  it  being  a  butter  substitute,  they 
want  it  to  miitate  butter,  and  undoubtedly  the 
colouring  of  it  like  butter  facilitates  fraud. 


Mr.  Alderman  Henby  Dalb,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2509.  I  THINK  you  represent  the  Cork  Butter 
Exporters*  Association  ? — Yes. 

2510.  And  you  are  Managing  Director  of  the 
firm  of  Kichard  Clear  &  Co.,  Limited,  Cork  ? — 
Yes. 

2511.  And  you  have  had  over  35  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  Irish  butter  trade  ?—  I  es. 

2512.  And  you  were  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market? — Yes. 

2513.  And  you  have  only  recently  resigned 
that  office?— Yes. 

2514.  Before  1884  you  were,  for  many  years, 
a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  market 
called  "  The  Committee  of  Merchants  "  ?— Yes. 

2515.  You  are  a  shipper  of  butter  of  all 
descriptions,  dairy  butter,  creamery  butter,  and 
factory  butter  ? — Yes. 

2516.  You  have  been  working  a  factory  for 
about  1 8  years  ? — Yes. 

2517.  Where  you  pack  it  in  tins  for  export 
and  ships'  stores  ? — Yes. 

2518.  And  vou  also  pack  butter  in  packages 
of  all  descriptions  lo  suit  various  markets?— 
Yes. 

2519.  Do  you  have  this  butter  direct  from  the 
farmers? — Yes. 

2520.  Unsalted?— Yes. 

2521.  And  you  salt  it  in  your  factory  ?— 
Yes. 

2522.  You  pickle  it,  in  fact? — We  salt  it  to 
meet  the  various  markets. 

2523.  Do  you  do  that  with  dry  salt  or  hot 
brine  ?— Dry  salt. 

2524.  Not  with  brine?— No. 

2525.  You  believe  that  dry  salt  is  sufficient  to 
preserve  it  ? — I  do. 

2526.  What  advantage  has  that  over  the  brine 

f)rocess? — It  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not 
ikely  to  result  in  the  addition  of  water  to  the 
butter ;  not  so  likely  at  brine,  especially  if  used 
warm  or  hot. 

2527.  And  you  think  it  is  equally  good  as  a 
preservative  ? — I  think  it  is. 

2528.  Do  you  use  any  other  preservative  be- 
sides salt  ?— We  do. 

2529.  What  do  you  use  ? — A  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients  fliat  are  used  by  a  great  many 
people  to  add  to  the  preservative  qualities  of  the 
salt,  and  to  keep  the  uutter  for  a  longer  time. 

2530.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the 
method  which  you  use  for  preserving  butter  ? — 
VVe  add  a  very  small  percentage  of  it  with  the 

^alt. 

J531.  Of  what? — Of  this  preservative. 


Chairman — continued. 

2532.  Will  you  tell  us  the  name  of  that?— 
Preservitas  is  the  name  of  it ;  we  are  not  the 
manufacturers  of  it. 

2533.  It  is  a  manufactured  product,  sold  to 
you  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  butter  in 
order  to  make  it  keep  ? — Yes. 

2534.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of 
using  boric  or  boracic  acid  ? — \  es,  I  have  tried 
all  those  things,  at  least  as  many  as  came  under 
my  observation,  for  a  great  many  years. 

2535.  But  you  have  fallen  back  upon  this 
article  of  commerce  called  Preservitas  ? — Yes. 

2536.  And  you  use  that  with  the  butter?— 
Yes. 

2537.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  constituents  of  the  Preservitas  ? 
— Not  from  positive  knowledge ;  but  I  believe 
boracic  acid,  and  borax,  and  some  other  things, 
enter  into  its  composition. 

2538.  Now,  you  believe  there  is  an  adultera- 
tion of  butter  going  on  at  the  present  time  to  a 
large  extent  ? — Yes. 

2539.  And  that  water  is  one  of  the  adulter- 
ants ? — Yes. 

2540.  And  you  would  punish  people  for  adding 
water  fraudulently  to  butter? — Certainly. 

2541.  And  you  would  regard  a  high  percen- 
tage of  water,  say  over  20  or  21  per  cent.,  as  an 
indication  of  fraud  ? — Yes,  as  a  strong  indication 
of  it. 

2542.  But  you  cannot  suggest  any  standard 
for  water  in  Irish  butter? — I  place  Irish  butter 
on  the  same  platform  as  any  other  butter.  I  think 
that  the  evidence  gained  by  experience  extending 
over  a  long  time,  and  over  a  verv  large  extent 
of  district,  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  an  absolute  standard.  I  have  got 
some  particulars  of  analyses  here  that  I  will 
mention  presently,  with  your  permission. 

2543.  nwi  those  analvses  of  yours  would  go 
to  show  that  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to 
fix  any  standard  ? — I  think  so,  owing  £o  the 
variation  that  exists  in  the  percentage  of  water 
in  butters  which  are  ascertained  or  oelieved  to 
be  made  honestly. 

2544.  Will  you  give  us  some  examples  of 
that? — The  first  example  that  I  have  here  (I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  before)  is  in  a  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1876 ;  it  is 
a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  by  the  Principal  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  at  Somerset  House  on  experiments 
conducted  by  him  for  the  analysis  of  butter. 

I  have 
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C%atrmait--c<Hitinued. 


here  the  details  of  those  expert- 
I  have  made  a  short  abstract  of 


I  have  got 
mentSy  rad 

8546.  Willjou  giTe  us  the  abstract  ?--This 
butter  was  taken  from  Tarious  places  in  England 
and  Ireland.  In  Julj  1875,  there  were  six 
samples  taken  in  Surrey,  Before  reading  this 
I  mar  saj  that  the  report  states  :  ^  In  short,  the 
samples  ma^  be  taken  to  fairly  represent  the 
yarious  qnaUties  of  butter  as  made  and  brought 
to  market  bj  farmers  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. Every^  care  was  exercised  by  the  board's 
jocal  oflBcers  in  procuring  them,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  whateyer  as  to  their  being  genuine.'' 
In  July  1875,  th^re  were  six  samples  taken  in 
Surrey;  the  lowest  percentage  of  water  was 
4*15,  and  the  highest  was  15'50.  There  was  one 
sample  of  Irish  salt  butter  taken  in  the  same 
month,  the  percentage  of  water  in  which  was 
11*67.  Then  in  ^ptember  there  were  six 
samples  taken  in  Gralway,  in  which  the  lowest 
percentage  of  water  was  4*91  and  the  highest 
14*04.  in  Deyonshire  there  was  one  sample 
ti^en  with  a  percentage  of  13*22.  In  Comwdl 
in  one  samnle  the  percentage  was  16*99.  In 
Cumberlana  six  samples  were  taken,  and  the  per* 
centage  of  the  lowest  was  8*18,  while  that  of  the 
Ughest  was  12*96.  In  Dorsetshire  there  irere 
six  samples;  the  lowest  percentage  was  13*24, 
and  Uie  highest  was  18*37.  This  goes  on  frmn 
July  1875  to  May  1876 ;  in  all  there  were  116 
samples  taken. 

2546.  Haye  you  nbj  more  recent  figures  than 
those;  diose  are  20  years  old? — Yes.  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  reading  them  all,  but  the 
lowest  of  the  116  samples  analysed  by  Somerset 
House  was  from  Surrey,  which  was  4*15,  and 
the  second  lowest  was  from  Ghdway,  whic^  was 
4*91,  while  the  highest  nas  from  Suffolk,  and 
was  20*75  per  cent.  There  were  some  others 
oyer  18  per  cent.,  and  soae  odiers  oyer  19  per 
cent.  That  abstract  I  will  hand  in,  with  yonr 
permission,  as  part  of  my  eyidence. 

2547.  Haye  you  any  other  figures  of  that  kind 
that  you  can  produce? — Yes;  I  haye  here  a 
copy  tlwt  our  county  analyst  made  for  me,  of  a 
report  made  by  him  to  the  County  Grand  Jury 
of  Cork,  ol  samples  bought  and  analysed  from 
3rd  April  1894  to  the  28th  March  1895.  I 
haye  aU  the  details  of  the  yarious  analyses  here, 
which  I  will  hand  in,  but  I  haye  just  made  a 
short  abstract  of  it.  These  tamples  were  taken 
by  the  police  acting  as  inspectors  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  taken  presumably 
in  cases  where  mey.  bad  reason  to  suspect 
adulteration.  I  find  that  of  the  81  samples  51 
had  under  16  per  cent,  of  water  ;  13  had  between 
16  and  18  per  cent,  of  water ;  ei^ht  had  between 
18  and  20  per  cent,  of  water;   six  had  between 

20  and  21  per  cent,  of  water ;  two  had  between 

21  and  22  per  cent. ;  and  one  oyer  22  per  cent. 
Then  I  haye  also  got  from  our  county  analyst 
some  particulars  of  some  of  the  analyses  which 
the  preyious  witness,  Mr.  Dunn,  referred  to  as 
being  made  by  the  committee  of  the  Munster 
Dairy  and  Agricultural  School  ? — ^A  number  of 
samples  were  submitted  to  him  for  analysis,  and 
I  brought  this  simply  as  showing  the  yariatMHi 
that  occurs  in  butter  made  by  muers  of  reput^. 

0.73. 


CKatrman— conlinued. 

These  are  all  selected  makers.  I  find,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  maker  whose  butter  he  analysed, 
that  the  lowest  pomt  was  13*4  per  cent  of 
water. 

2548.  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  of  the  analysis? 
— Yes,  that  was  on  the  16th  of  March  1895. 
The  highest  percentage  of  the  same  maker 
was  on  the  1st  c^  Octooer  1894,  when  the  per- 
centage was  17*65,  a  yariation  of  oyer  4}  per 
cent  Then  in  the  case  of  the  next  maker :  the 
lowest  percentage  of  water  shown  was  in 
January  of  diis  year,  12*87  per  cent;  and  the 
highest  percentage  shown  was  in  October  of  last 
year,  20*30  per  cent;  and  that  made  by  a 
maker  who  was  selected  as  being  a  maker  of 
good  repute.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  butter  of  the  same  maker 
was  13*10,  showing  that  there  was  a  yariation  <^ 
oyer  seyen  per  cent,  of  water  within  three  weeks 
in  butter  made  by  the  same  person,  and  pre- 
sumably under'  the  same  conditions.  Then  I 
haye  a  number  of  analyses  of  butter  taken  from 
a  dairy  factory,  taken  oy  the  same  people  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  find  that  the  lowest 
percentage  ot  water  that  that  giyes  is  13*17,  and 
the  highest  17*08  per  cent 

2549.  Then  there  is  a  smaller  Hmit  of  yaria- 
tion in  the  factoij  butter  than  there  is  in  the 
other  butter  ? — i  es,  there  is  a  less  limit 

2550.  Is  that  consonant  with  your  general 
experience  ? — I  think  that  would  be  so  ;  because 
a  lactory,  of  course,  has  somewhat  better  appli- 
ances tbtn  eyen  the  best  makers. 

2551.  The  process  of  making  is  more  uniform  ? 
— Somewhat  more  uniform. 

2552.  Haye  you  any  other  analyses  that  you 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  others  that  I  need  trouble 
you  with.  The  reason  I  brought  those  was  that 
I  wished  to  show  from  the  results  of  those 
analyses  that  Irish  butter  does  not  compare 
unfayourably  with  English ;  for  instance,  as  re- 
gards the  quantity  of  water  that  it  contains. 

2553.  And  also  that  there  may  be  a  consider- 
able yariation  in  the  butter  of  honest  makers  ? — 
Precisely. 

2554.  Due  to,  probably,    some    difficulty  in 

Setting  rid  of  the    water   in  consequence    of 
efecCiye  appliances  ? — Yes^  or  possibly  owing  to 
yariations  in  the  weather. 

2555.  Do  you  think  that  hot  weather  has  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  preyious  witnesses  haye 
stated  ?— >I  do  not  know  exactly  what  preyious 
witnesses  haye  said,  but  I  know  it  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it 

2556.  But  in  your  figures  that  you  gaye  us 
the  month  of  October  seems  to  be  the  most 
watery  month  ? — That  does  not  appear  to  bear 
out  anything  about  the  weather  in  tmit  particular 
case;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haye  always 
heard  it  stated  by  fanners  and  butter  makers 
that  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  out  the  water 
in  hot  weather,  and  that  has  been  the  experience 
I  haye  gained  fnmi  obsenring  the  work  in  my  own 
factory. 

2557.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  apparatus 
used  at  Cork  for  testmg  the  amount  of  water  in 
butter?— Yes,  I  am. 

2558.  And  haye  you  the  same  confidence  as 
P  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  preTious  witness  hw  in  the  accuracy  of  thAt 
inBtrument  ?^I  ti^nk  it  goes  very  nearly  to 
being  an  accunite  test ;  of  course  not*  so  accurate 
as  analysis. 

25$9«  But  sufficiently  near  for  practical  pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

2660.  And  that,  together  with  the  power  of 
ob^rvation  of  expert  testers  |ind  inspectors,  is 
sufficient,  you  think,  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
amve  at  just  decisions  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  is  ; 
and  I  believe  the  result  will  be  tl^^t  Cork-branded 
butter  will  in  future  be  very  much  mwe  free 
from  anything  like  excessive  quantities  of  water 
than  it  has  been,  possibly,  in  the  past. 

2561.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  of  detect- 
ing whether  water  has  been  fraudulently  added,  or 
is  due  to  accident  in  the  manufacture  ? — I  believe 
that  an  expert  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  can  form  a  very  good  judgment  on 
the  subject  ;  while,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  an 
accurate  or  absolute  test. 

2562.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  a  con- 
viction upon  ? — I  think  not. 

2563.  T)o  you  not  object  to  margarine  as  an 
article  of  commerce  ? — I  do  not. 

2564.  Do  you  t|jink  it  is  a  very  proper  thing 
to  seU  as  an  article  of  food  ? — Certainly. 

2565.  But  do  you  object  to  its  being  passed  off 
fraudulently  as  butter  ?— Yes. 

2566.  *  Is  that  because  you  think  it  inflicts  a 
serious  injury  on  the  butter'  producers  ?-— I 
believe  it  inflicts  very  serions  injury  on  the 
butter  producers,  the  landowners,  and  in- fact  the 
agricultural  community  generally. 

2567.  Does  it  inflict  any  injury  on  the  trader  ? 
—Certainly,  it  injures  those  who  endeavour  to 
trade  honestly,  while  it  enricTies  those  who  act 
dishonestly  in  selling  it  for  that  which  it  is  not. 

2568.  If  the  public  buy  margarine  as  mar- 
garine you  think  there  is  no  injury  done  to  them  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2569.  Only  when  it  is  fraudulently  passed  to 
them  as  butter  ? — Yes ;  it  also  injures  the  public 
in  that  case,  because  they  pay  an  excessive  price 
and  get  an  article  other  than  what  they  suppose 
they  are  buying. 

2570.  Do  you  think  that  the  means  taken  for 
detecting  this  fraud  are  inadequate? — Yes;  I 
think  so. 

2571.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  •  means  ?— ^I 
would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  the  prohibiticm 
of  the  mixture  of  butter .  with  margarine  beyond 
the  margin  necessary  in  churning  it^  which  is 
about  6 '  per  cent.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the 
public  want  to  buy  margarine,  they  dhouid  get 
margarine  when  they  buy  it.  But  the  mixing 
has  been  proved  to  give  such  facilities  for  fraud, 
that  failing  any  other  means  that  could  be  found 
to  prevent  this  fraud,  I  wouM  be  in  favour  of 
preventing  mixtures* 

2572.  Absolutely  ?—Absohitely. 

2573.  Except  to  the  amount  of  about  6  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  taken  up  from  the  milk  in 
churning. 

2574.  Would  you  have  margarine  packed  in 
special  packages? — I  would. 

2575.  Of  special  shapes?-^  Yes.-  I  think 
that  would  he  a  very  fair  and  useful  regulation. 


Chairman — ccmtinued  • 

2576.  And  wouM  you  have  it  labelled?— hL 
Vould  have  it  branded. 

2577.  Branded  indelibly  ?— I  would  say  that 
all  packages  should  be  so  branded  that  the  brand 
could  not  be  removed.  I  would  be  against' labek 
such  as  are  put  now  on  baskets  or  other  packages, 
'because  they  can  easily  be  removed.  I  would  alec 
be  in  favour  of  the  Hoensing  of  all  manufiustorers 
of  and  dealers  in  margarine. 

2578.  And  the  exhibition  of  a  sign  indicating 
that  they  were  Ucensed  ?— Yes; 

2579.  You  would  not  require  margarine  and 
butter  to  be  sold  in  separate  shops  ?^^No,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  necessary. 

2580.  Nor  from  separate  counters  ?—«Nor  do 
I  think  separate  counters  necessary. 

2581.  But  you  would  simply  nave  a  dedarar 
tion  that  the  person  was  licensed  to  deal  in 
margarine  ?— Yes. 

2582.  And  you  think  that  that,  together  with 
a  legislative  enactment  that  there  should  be  no 
mixture  beyond  the  amount  which  you  specify, 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  puUic  and  the 
honest  dealers  ?--<0)mbined  with' other  measures 
taken  for  their  protection,  I  think  it  would.  »   - 

2583.  Would  you  make  any  severer  pendties 
fen*  frandulent  mixtures  or  adulterations  of  butter? 
• — I  would  certainly  be  in  favonr  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  at  least  ihe  penalties  mentioned  im  the 
Margarine  Act 

2584.  Would  you  have  any  higher  penalties? 
— And  imprisonment  in  case  of  repeated 
offisnces* 

2585.  After  a  third  offence  ^-^Yes,  aftev'a 
third  ofiCBce  I  think  the  punish meortt>i:^t  to  be 
imprisonment. 

2586.  Would  you  give  also  enlarged  powers' to 
offi<HaU  and  inep^ctmis?— !  vronld  give  them 
enlarged  powers,  and  increase  their  duties  in  the 
matter,  because  it  appears  at  present  that  the 
posters  that  are  possessed  by  Government  officials 
are  not  exercised.  «    ' 

2587.  Then  you  would  have  those  inspectors 
not  only  to  examine  imported  ai'tides  at  the  port 
of  entry,  but;  to  inspect  factories  ?»— Factories, 
warehouses,  shops,  and  alao  hotels  and  restaurants. 

2588.  In  order  to  detect  any  article  being  sold 
•as  butter  which  was  a  fraudulent  mixture? — 

Yes. 

2589.  Would  you  have  all  the  margarine  fiic- 
tories  under  inspection  ?«"-I  would.  I  think 
factories  ought  to  be  under  verr  oonetant  in- 
spection, both  margarine  BEictories  and  butter 
fhctories. 

2590.  Would  you  stop*  butter  and  margarine 
being  made  in  the  same  factory  ? — I  would^ 

2591.  Do  you  not  think  tiiat  alt  these  inter- 
ferences with  the  margarine  manufacturers, 
butter  producers,  and  retail  traders,:  and  impor- 
ters would  be  veiy  vexatious? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  vexatious .  to  anyone  who  was 
actmg  honestly.  I 

2592.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  tend 
to  interfere  with  trade? — I  think  they  would 
tend  to  interfere  with  fraudulent  trade,  but  not 
with  honest  trade. 

2593.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  that 
kind  ofjnspection  would  be  to  favour  the  home 

.producers  of  genuine  butter  >?i*^l  feel  sure  it 
would. 

2594.  Would 
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CJiairmaft-'-caniiaxiBd^ 

2594.  Would  it  raise  the  j^rice  df  Imtt^r?:— 
It  would  riwe  the  price  ot*  genuine  butter, 
probablj. 

^  2595.  By  diminishing  the  facilities  for  camper 
tition  ? — By  diminishing  the  facilities  for  paeaing 
off  as  butter  'what  is  not  butter. 

2596.  j&nd* would  the  general  tendency  of  that 
be '  to  raise  the  price  of  food  to  the  poorer 
classes ?*—Ii  do -not  ihink  it  would;  I  think  it 
would  rather  have  an  opposite  tendency^  because 
the  poor  would  buy  the  margarine  at  its  proper 
Value  y  which  is  in  itself  a  wholesome  food* 

2^97.  And  you  think  it  would  lead,  probably, 
to  8  greater  consumption  of  margarine  by  the 
poor '?-^I  should .  think  it.  probably,  would  have 
tiiat  effect  if  they  got  it  much  oheaperi  which  I 
beHeve  they  could. 

2598.  Now^  you  would  have  all  margarine  that 
is  sold  in  the  markets  in  this  country  mixed  with 
a  certain  substance  that  would, liable  it  to  be 
easily  detected  ?-^I  would. 
'   2599;  I  What  is  your  ground  for  that  su^estion  ? 
^I  'make  that  recommendation,  if  you  wiU  permit 
me  to  say  so,  on  a  »iggestion  iliat  wius  made  to  me 
by  our^cbitBty  analyst,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Mi^ony,  who, 
as  the  last  witness  told  you,  is  also  the  analyst  of 
the  Cork  Butter  Market.    In  getting  some  of  these 
statistics  from  him  he  suggested  to  me,  the  other 
dAy^  that  if  -some  substance  could  be  introduced 
into  margarine,  in  its  nuanufacture,  that  would  be 
easily  and  certainly  detected,  it  would  tend  very 
much  to  prevent  its  fraudulent  sale  as  butter.  .  I 
asked  him'  what  substapoe  he  would  suggest,  and 
he  informed  me  that,  it  was  eommon  starch.    I 
told  him  that  before  I  mentioned  it  to  you  I 
would  like  personally /to  have  some  test  of  it, 
and  he  kindly  gave  me  a  few  hours  the  other  day 
to  mi^e  tests,  and  I  have  here  iiis  recital  of  the 
result  of  omr  tests.     He  stated  to  me,  as  the 
reasoBs^  why   he  would  suggest  starch  (potato 
starch  for  choice),  (1)  That  it  can  be  mixed  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  as  easily. as  salt  or 
butter-colouring ;   (2)  That  it  is  tasteless,  and 
practically  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  cannot 
be  easily  washed  out  from  the  fat .  when  once  it 
has    been    thoroughly    incorporated ;    (3)  That 
starch   does  not  easily  decompose,  and  resists* 
putrefaction  more  than  curd  of  Tbutter ;  (4)  That 
It  iS'  cheap,  and  1  per  cent,  of  it  does  not  in  anj 
way- interfere  with.  the.  nuu^arise;.  (.5)  That  it  la 
perfectly  harmless,  and  can  be  d^;e8ted  more 
readily  than  the  fat  of  margarine,  and  (6)  That 
it  affords  ease  and  certainty  of    detection  by 
(a)  Chemical  means,  free  iodine  striking  a  blue 
colour  in  the  presence  of  tivth  of  a  per  cent., 
and  (b)  Microscopic  tests..    Then  I  have  here 
the  notes  of  expenments  made  in  my  presence  by 
Mr.  O'Mahony,  the    county    analyst,  which   I 
will  call  A  and  B.    As  regards   A,  we  took 
49  i  grammes  of  marearine  and  had  mixed  with 
it  half  a  gramme  of  Silver   Spring  pure  rice 
st^ch,  dry,  unboiled.     An  intimate  mixture  was 
made  of  this  starch ;   50  parts  of  mixture  had 
half  a  part  of  starch  ;  that  is  1  per  cent,  mixture. 
In  experiment  B  we  took  49^  grammes  of  pure 
butter,  and  halt*  a  gramme  of  the  A  mixture  was 
thorpughjy  incorporated  with  the  butter.     The 
resulting  mixture  contained  1  per  cent,  of  mar-* 
garine;  that  is  li^^th  of  a  per  cent,  of  starch.' 
0.73. 


J    XJhaitmoM — cootinued. 

The  pcocess^follofwed  was  this  :  About  I  i  cubic 
inches  of  B; were. placed  in  a  test  tube,  itnd 
placed  in  hot  water  until  the  butter  melted; 
then  about !  &  teaspoonf  ul  of  water  (5  cubic 
centimetres)  was  added;  this  latter  went 
to  the  bottom  .of  the  tube ;  and,  next,  about 
two  ounces  of  benxoline  or  light  petroleum  waS; 
added  to  get  the  eujid  to  part  from  the  fat.  Xben 
the  mixture  was  shaken  up,  and  allowed  to  staad 
for  three  or  flMir  minutes  in  the  hot  water^  At  t^e 
end  of  that  time  all  the  atarch  had  gone  down 
from  the  fat  and  cUrdJnto  the  water  at  the, 
bottom  o£.the:tttbe..{  A  pipette  if  as  passed  dowa 
through  theicnly  l^TfdT  to  the  bottom  of  the  tujbe, 
and  three  or  four  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wateiy. 
fluid  were  sucked  up. and  put  into  $.test  tube 
and  boiled  to  bur^t  the .  starch  granules.  The 
fluid  was  then  cooled,  and,  when  cold,  a  few  drops 
of  a  weak  .soLutioil  of  iodine  were  added,  when  a 
deep  blue  colour  was  struck,  proving  the  presence 
of  starch.  Next,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  watery 
fluid  from  the  bottoip  of  the  test  tube  containing 
the  oily  fluid  was  taken  and  put  on  f^  microscope 
slide  and  looked  at  under  a  one-fifth  object  glass, 
and  the  charictenstic  granules  were  noted. 
Mr.  O'Mahony  certifies  the  above  experiments. 
.  2600<  And  you  propose  that  all  margarine 
should  be  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  starch 
in  order  that  the  presence  of  that  substance  incor- 

S orated  with  the  margarine  should  be  a  means  of 
eteoting  margarine  ?-r~Yes ;  that  seems  to  be  a 
praotiealthing,  and  a. very  likely  thing  to  lead  to 
the  certain  detection  of  margarine  if  there  are  no 
objections,  which  I  am  not  aware  of,  to  it.     , 

2601.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  better 
than  colouring  margarine  red  or  green? — If  that 
were  done,.!  think  the  other  would  be  of  less 
importance.  >       ,    . 

2602.  But  that  would  inquire  .the  consent  of 
other  nations,  would  it  not? — No  doubt. 

2603. ,  And  seeing  that  we  receive  such  large 
quantities  of  margarine  from '  different  countries 
it  would  require  the  universal  sanction  of  ;the 
civilised  world  for,, adding  starch  to  the  ipanu- 
facture  of  margarine  in  the  way  you  propose,  would 
it  not  ?— Yes ;  but  that  does  not  extend  very  far, 
as  to  where  we  get  our  margarine  from;  ^nd 
other  Governments,  have  ab^dy  taken. more 
stringent  steps  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
butters  than  we  have  taken  in  this  country. 

Colonel  Bagot 

2604.  I  want  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  this 
suggestion  o^  mixing  starch  with  margarine, 
womd  you  at  the  same  time  prohibit  any  colouring 
matter  in  the  ^largarine ;  at  present  margarine  is 
ooloured  the  same  as  butter  very  often,  is  it  not  7 
—Yes. 

2605.  Would  you  SM^est  that  that  colouring 
should  be  prpUbited,  and  that  margarine  must 
be  ^Id  in  its  natural  i^tate  ?-r-If  this  starch  test 
were  approved  and  carried  out,  unless  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  colouring  to  interfere  with  the 
discovery  of  that  test,  it  seems  to  me  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  any  further  proposals. 

2606.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  colouring  of 
margarine  has  the  effect  (if  making  it  look  Tike 
butter  ? — It  certwnly  has. 

2607.  And  the  public  buys  it  as  butter  ?— Yes. 
p  2  2608.  Or 
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Colonel  Aa$ro<--- coniinuecL 

2608.  Or,  at  any  rate^  if  they  do  not  buy  it  as 
butter,  they  use  it  in  restaurants  and  hotels  as 
butter  ?— Yes. 

2609.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  adrisable 
to  prohibit  the  colouring  of  margarine  altogether  ? 
— If  I  spoke  simply  in  the  interests  of  butter  I 
should  say,  Yes;  but,  like  the  last  witness,  I 
rather  hesitate  to  go  that  length  if  some  other 
means  can  be  found,  because  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  making  it  distastefuL 

2610.  For  what  reason  is  margarine  ever 
coloured  to  look  like  butter  ? — Undoubtedly,  with 
the  intention  of  passinff  it  off  as  butter  at  nresent. 

261 1.  Do  you  not  Uiink  it  would  be  advisable 
to  prohibit  any  colourinffof  margarine ? — I  think 
that  would  have  the  ^ect  of  preventing  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  it  certainly,  at  least  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

2612.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  pro- 
hibiting its  being  coloured  to  look  like  butter  ? — 
Under  certain  conditions,  I  would. 

2613.  You  said  that  the  powers  possessed  by 
Government  officials  were  not  exercised  at  the 
present  moment  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 
What  powers  do  they  possess  that  they  do  not 
habitually  exercise  ?— Taking  samplies  at  the  i)ort 
of  entry,  for  instance  ;  that  I  understand,  nom 
report,  is  not  exercised,  and,  when  it  is,  there  is 
a  vexatious  condition  attached  to  it,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  regard  to  lodging  the  value  of  the 
article,  and  something  of  that  sort,  which 
makes  people  very  slow  to  call  in  the  Customs  to 
exercise  their  powers  in  that  respect 

2614.  And  you  are  of  opinion,  according  to 
what  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  if  margarine 
could  only  be  sold  as  mar^^arine ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
was  not  coloured  to  look  like  butter,  and  had  starch 
in  it,  the  poorer  people  would,  if  anvthing,  rather 
benefit  by  that,  because  they  would  be  buying 
margarine,  as  such,  at  its  proper  value,  instead  of 
thinking  they  were  bimng  butter? — Yes;  I  think 
that  necessarily  would  reduce  it  to  its  proper 
value  in  the  retail  stag^. 

2615.  And  any  legislation  which  enforced  the 
sale  ol  margarine,  as  such,  and  prevented  its 
being  mixed  with  butter  or  fraudulently  lold  as 
butter,  would,  so  far  from  damaging  the  price  of 
the  food  of  the  poorer  population,  rather  benefit 
it  ?— I  think  so. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2616.  With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  mar- 
{];>irine,  do  you  Know  whether  you  can  colour 
margarine  in  the  manufacture  without  putting 
any  colouring  matter  into  it  ?^~If  the  milk  used 
was  milk  ihat  would  naturally  throw  a  high 
colour  it  would  certainly  impart  a  good  deal  of 
its  colour  to  the  margarine. 

2617.  Then  if  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the 
colouring  of  margarine,  the  end  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  having  margarine  not  coloured, 
would  it  ? — Kot  entirely. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

2618.  If  margarine  was  sold  uncoloured,  by 
usmg  a  high-coloured  milk  it  would  often  look 
like  inferior  butter,  even  when  uncoloured ;  is 
that  what  you  say  ? — Yes. 


Colonel  jBa$FO<— c(mtinued. 

2619.  Then,  would  not  the  tendency  of  all 
butter  dealers  be  to  increase  the  colour  of  their 
butter  a  little  bit,  so  as  to  protect  themselves?— 
There  is  ^;reat  objection  to  colour  in  butter  in 
oertun  districts. 

2620.  But  would  not  that  be  altered  if  the 
butter  dealer  had  to  c(Hnpete  with  margarine 
that  might  be  thought  to  be  butter;  woukl  not 
the  tenoency  be  to  put  a  high  colour  into  the 
butter  ?  --  If  their  customers  cud  not  object. 

2621.  If  ouftomers  wanted  to  buy  butt^ 
would  they  not  be  more  likely  to*buy  it  coloured, 
because  they  would  be  sure  uiat  it  would  not  be 
margarine  ;  would  not  that  be  the  effect  ? — It 
ought  to  be.  The  tendency  of  my  evidence  is 
that  some  means  ouffht  to  be  found,  and  promptly 
found,  to  protect  t£e  agricultural  interests  and 
the  interests  of  fiur  trade. 

2622.  Would  not  those  agricultural  pe<^e 
interested  in  selling  pure  butter  at  once  be^in 
to  colour  their  butter  more  highly  to  prevent  its 
looking  like  marmrine  ?— They  would,  provided 
the  consumers  did  not  object ;  but,  as  I  say,  there 
is  a  C[reat  prejudice  a|;ainst  highly-coloured 
butter  m  certain  districts,  m  the  Norai  ii  England 
particularly. 

Sir  Mark  SUwart. 

2623.  My  point  was  this :  In  the  event  of 
Parliament  electing  that  margarine  was  not  to  be 
coloured,  could  not  that  be  got  over  by  the 
manufacturer  potting  more  cream  into  the  mar- 
garine when  it  was  Deinsr  manufactured,  so  that 
uiat  would  give  it  the  cmour  which  the  Act  ci 
Parliament  wished  to  prevent  ? — It  could  be  got 
over  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  way,  I  believe ; 
not  entirely. 

2624.  It  would  be  very  little  use  then  enacting 
that  marffarine  ought  not  to  be  coloured,  would 
it  not? --Yes,  because  you  could  not  prevent  the 
margarine  manufacturers  from  using  a  hi^h- 
coloured  milk  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  I  take  it. 

2625.  Is  margarine,  so  far  as  you  know,  an  in- 
creasing product? — I  have  no  ^rsonal  know 
ledge,  except  from  reading  statistics. 

2626.  But,  at  all  events,  the  price  of  butter  is 
coming  down  very  much,  is  it  not  ?  —  Very 
much. 

2627.  And  that,  practically,  prevents  the  con* 
sumption  of  margarine  to  the  same  extent  as  used 
to  be  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

2628.  Therefore  margarine,  according  to  that, 
is  not  an  increasing  trade  ? — I  believe  not ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  as  margarine. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

2629.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  the 
per  centage  of  preserving  material  that  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  butter,  that  you  referred 
to  ? — I  generally  use  1  per  cent. 

2630.  And  wnere  bnne  is  used,  what  per 
centage  is  used,  say  in  hot  brine,  of  which  we 
have  beard  before  ? — I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that. 

2631.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  the  pre<* 
serving  material  to  which  you  refer  is  more 
common  with  you  than  the  use  of  brine? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2632.  In 
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3632*  In  your  market  I  mMo^  in  your  district  ? 
—I  should  say  so. 

2633.  I  ask  the  question,  because  we  have 
not  hitherto,  I  think  in  this  Committee  heard 
anything  of  preserving  material  other  than  brine  ? 
"— oome  people  have  a  notion,  I  think,  that  it  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  use ;  but  my  experience  from 
the  use  of  it,  and  having  it  analysed  repeatedly 
is,  that  there  are  plenty  of  preservatives,  include 
ing  the  one  I  use  myself,  that  are  absolutely 
hi^mless,  ttnd  that  have  a  preserving  effect  on 
the  butter.  I  believe  that  their  use  is  very 
common,  not  alone  in  this  country,  but  in  w 
foreign  butters  nearly,  or  in  most  foreign 
butters. 

2634.  I  think  we  have  been  told  that  if  butter 
is  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  brine,  or  some  pre- 
serving material';  is  that  your  opinion  ?*it  is 
absolutely  necessary  generally. 

2635.  And  you  say  that  with  you  it  is  more 
common  to  use  that  preservative  than  hot  brine  ? 
-Yes. 

2636.  On  the  question  of  the  paper  in  which 
margarine  should  oe  wrapped,  you  tnink  it  should 
not  be  sold  without  a  paper  oi  a  particular  kind 
round  it  ?— ^-I  think  so. 

2637.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  com- 
pelling butter  to  be  vnrapped  up  in  a  paper  to 
show  that  it  is  butter  ?— 1  do  not  for  the  moment 
see  any  objection  to  that. 

2638.  And  then  that  those  wrappers  should  go, 
when  the  inspector  has  taken  the  sample,  to  uie 
analyst,  so  as  to  show  what  the  stuff  has  been 
sold  as,  whether  as  margarine  or  butter?— 
I  should  think  that  would  be  very  proper.  I 
may  say  on  the  question  of  the  papers  that  I 
think  the  printing  of  the  mar^rine  wrappers 
should  be  done  in  scmie  more  striking  way  than 
it  is  at  present.  I  do  not  think  it  is  incumbent 
<m  sellers  of  margarine  at  present  to  use  nnj  par- 
ticular kiikl  of  ink  in  the  colour,  in  the  pnntmg. 
I  have  seen  wrappers  printed  in  very  pale  ink, 
the  printing  of  which  was  almost  iiKliscemible, 
especially  at  night.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
wrappers  are  usm,  the  printing  ougnt  to  be  in 
black  letters,  say»  on  a  white  ground. 

2639.  And  you  see  no  objection  to  enacting 
that  that  vnrapper  should  ^  to  the  analyst  with 
the  sample  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

2640.  I  understand  you  to  sa^  that  margarine 
and  butter  should  not  be  made  m  the  same  fac- 
tory ? — ^Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2641.  Are  they  made  m  the  same  factory  now 
in  any  number  of  instances? — I  know  of,  at  least, 
one  or  two  instances  where  they  are. 

2642.  You  know  of  factories  in  which  they 
make  both  margarine  and  butter  ? — Yes^  and  send 
them  both  out  &om  the  same  factory. 

2643.  Now,  touching  this  question  of  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  starch  in  a  mixture  of  mamirine, 
has  it  ever  been  tried  experimentally  ? --Experi- 
mentally ;  I  have  read  the  result  of  the  trial 
made  by  the  Cork  County  analyst  when  I  was 
present. 

2644.  He  had  mixed  starch  with  it  in  order  to 
try  the  effect  ? — Yes. 

2645.  Was  it  rice  starch  or  jpotato  starch  ? — It 
was  rice  starch  that  he  triea  that  day,  but  he 
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thought  that  the  other  would  be  better  for  some 
reason.  He  miied  one  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  mar- 
garine, and  then  one  per  cent,  of  the  margarine  in 
the  butter,  and  he  unmediately  detected  what 
was  practically  one  in  10,000. 

2616.  Have  yon  any  idea  how  long  that 
mixture  was  kept  7 — We  did  it  aU  within  a  few 
hours. 

2647.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  starch  being 
mixed  with  it  would  affect  margarine  if  it  were 
kept  some  months?  —  I  asked  Mr.  O'Mahony 
that  question,  and  he  said  it  would  not,  because 
until  the  {granules  of  the  starch  become  broken  it 
retains  its  individual  character,  and  those  granules 
<mly  became  broken  when  it  is  boiled. 

Mr.  Whiieley. 

2648.  I  understand  that  you  would  prohibit 
entirely  the  mixing  of  margarine  with  butter  ? — 
I  would,  unless  some  equally  eflBcacious  mode  of 
preventing  fraud  could  be  discovered. 

2649.  1  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
almost  all  the  poor  people  buy  mixtures? — I 
believe  they  do. 

2650.  Then  every  poor  person  who  buys  or 
wants  a  mixture,  you  would  oblige  to  purchase 
the  two  articles  and  make  his  own  mixture  ? — If 
he  required  the  mixture  I  think  it  could  be  done 
in  that  way. 

2651.  £k>  you  know  of  any  other  ccmimodities 
in  which  people  are  obliged  to  buy  two  separate 
articles  in  order  to  make  a  mixture  ? — I  do  not 
remember  at  the  m(»nent ;  but  there  are  several 
articles  of  food  that  require  to  be  mixed. 

2652.  Would  you  prevent  the  mixing  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  different  blends  of  tea? — 
To  produce  tea  as  we  consume  it,  of  course  they 
have  to  make  a  mixture  of  tea  and  some  other 
ingredients. 

2653.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  interests  of 
the  producers  of  butter  you  would  impose  on  the 
public  generally  this  additional  trouble  which 
undoubtedly  would  be  vexatious? — I  do  not  take 
that  view  of  it;  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
p^ratifying  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  would  buy 
It  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

2654.  Why  would  they  buy  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate  ?— Because  the  margarine  would  then  be 
sold  at  its  commercial  value,  brought  to  that  by 
the  competition  that  exists. 

^  2655.  Is  not  the  price  of  margarine  generally, 
like  other  commodities,  affected  by  competition  ? 
—It  is  when  it  is  sold  as  margarine ;  but  when 
it  is  sold  as  butter  the  purchaser  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  he  is  buying. 

2656.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  you  have  100  shops 
in  a  town  all  selling  margarine,  in  not  the  price 
of  that  margarine  practiotlly  fixed  by  the  fact  in 
addition  to  its  quality  that  Uiere  is  so  much  com- 
petition in  its  sale  ? — The  price  of  margarine  as 
such  is  so  fixed,  but  not  the  price  of  mixtures. 

2657.  i  mean  the  price  of  mixtures  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  so  ;  because  they  vary  so  much  in 
their  composition,  there  may  be  a  mixture  of 
15  per  cent.^  or  of  50  per  cent.^  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  no  means  of  knowing  llie  amount  of 
butter  that  exists  in  that  mixture,  even  if  he  buys 
it  as  a  mixture. 

2658.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  pur^ 
'  3  chaser 
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Mr.  Wluteley — continued. 

chaser  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  20,  or  40,  or 
60  per  cent  of  margarine  in  a  mixture  ? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  it  would  take  a  very  keen  expert 
indeed  to  form  a  fair  opinion  on  the  subject. 

2659.  With  regard  to  the  addition  of  starch  to 
margarine>  you  would  suggest  that  in  order  to 
discover  when  margarine  was  mixed  with  butter  ? 
— Yes. 

2660,  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  so  by  ordinary 
analysis? — Chemists  state  that  they  cannot 
detect  any  thing .  under  10  or  15  per  cent,  at 
present  with  certainty. 

966]*  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  you  aware  that 
5  per  cent,  is  the  figure  below  which  it  is  said 
that  analysts  cannot  discover  it? — I  am  aware 
that  one  chemist  so  stated  ;  but  I  am  also  aware 
that  the  majority  of  chemists  do  not  agree  with 
that ;  10  to  15  per  cent  is  what  they  state. 

2662.  You  would  prohibit  the  colouring  of 
roargarincj  would  you  ? — Yes,  failing  any  other 
means  of  preventing  the  mixture  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  it  as  butter. 

,  2663.  You  do  not  propose  that  to  colour 
butter  should  be  prohibited,  or  that  starch  should 
be  mixed  with  butter  ? — No,  because  that  would 
nullify  the  intention  of  preventing  fraud. 

.2664.  Your  only  care  is  for  butter,  and  you 
are  somewhat  callous  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
margarine,  in  fact  ? — My  care  is  at  present,  if 

Eossible,  to  promote    honest    manufacture  and 
onest  dealing. 

2665.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  you  think 
that  the  law  at  present  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  the  question  i£  it  were  enforced? — I  do 
not ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  strong  enough. 
The  machinery  provided  for  enforcing  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  insutticient  at  present. 

2666.  You  are  aware  what  is  the  maximum 
fine  imposed  ? — £100. 

2667.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  that  has 
been  imposed  ? — No,  I  do  not 

2668.  Therefore  the  full  strength  of  the  law 
has  never  been  utilized  ? — No,  and  I  believe  that 
if  it  were  utilize<l  it  would  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  fraud. 

2669.  Then  you  do  not  agree  that  the  fine 
should  be  raised  to  500/.  as  the  maximum 
penalty  ? — I  prefer  imprisonment. 

2670.  Even  to  an  increase  of  fines  ?  —Yes,  I 
believe  it  would  have  a  more  deten'ent  effect. 

2671.  You  speak  chiefly  on  behalf  of  the 
butter  producers? — I  speak  as  a  butter  merchant 
and  as  interested  also  somewhat  in  the  producers. 

2672.  And  you  are  somewhat  callous  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  generally  ? — No,  I 
speak  alsp  in  the  interests  of  uie  consumers. 

2673.  Do  you  think  the  consumer  would  not 
he  able  to  look  after  himself? — I  am  perfectly 
sure  he  would  not,  or  else  we  should  not  have  so 
much  legislation  to  protect  his  interests. 

2674.  With  regard  to  making  mixtures  are 
ypu  aware  that  public  bodies,  for  instance  the 
I^ndon  County  Council  and  others,  ask  for 
tenders  for  mixtures  ? — Yes. 

2675.  You  would  entirely  prevent  their  acting 
in  that  manner,  would  you  ? — If  the  mixture 
cannot  be  sold  of  course  they  should  get  some- 
thing else,  or  make  a  mixture  wherever  they 
want  it. 


Mr.  Wkiieley — continued. 

2676.  Every  m«n  his  own  mixer:  is  your 
theory  ? — I  think,  then,  that .  every  man  -  who 
wanted  a  cheap  article  would  buy  margarine, 
while  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more 
would  buy  butter. 

2677.  xou  think  that  the  public  who  want 
mixtures,  and  are  aware  that  there  are  suck 
articles,  and  prefer  ti)  buy  theia  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  butter,  should  be  prohibited  from 
following  that  course  simply  in  craer  to  raise  the 
price  of  butter? — I  think  that  thevefiect  is  to 
encourage  fraud,  and  to  injure  honest  traders  and 
honest  producers;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
mixture  should  be  prohibited  even  though  it  may- 
press  a  little  on  certain  individuals.  I  think 
whatever  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  nmn- 
ber  aad  the  largest  portion  of  the  oommunity 
ought  to  be  done. 

2678.  Then  do  you  think  any  member  of  die 
public  is  imposed  on  when  he  asks  for  a  mixture 
and  obtains  it  ?-^I  do  not ;  but  I  think  that 
when  he  asks  for  butter  and  obtains  mixture  he 
is  imposed  on. 

Mr.  KUbride. 

2679.  Do  you  think  that  the  public,  as  a  rule, 
when  they  get  mixtures  get  mixtures  because 
they  ask  lor  mixtures  ? — I  feel  sure  they  do  not. 

2680.  Is  It  yomr  opinion  that  very  ffew  people 
go  into  shops  for  the  purpose  of  buying  mixtures? 
— I  believe*  the  number  is  very  small  from  what 
I  have  been  told. 

2681.  And,  so  far  as  you  knc^,  would  you  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  mixture  sold 
exceeds,  perhaps,  by  100  per  cent,  the  quantity 
applied  for  by  the  customers  ?--^I  should  say  so. 

2682.  I  think  you  stated  that  if  the  colonring 
of  margarine  was  prohibited  by  law,  the  use  of 
milk,  which  would  naturally  throw  a  high  colour, 
would  then  be  used  by  margarine  manirfacturers, 
which  would  give  the  margarine  a  certain  butter 
tint? — I  think  that  would  folio vy. 

2683.  Are  you  aware  that  colour  plates  have 
beeti  put  in  here  in  evidence,  as  used  in  Denmark, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting,  fraud  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  they  were  put  in  here,  but  I  kn^fw 
there  were  such  things  used  in  Dentnark. 

2684.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible, 
even  by  using  the  milk  of  Jersey  cows,  for  any 
margarine  manufacturer  to  be  able  to  produce'a 
margarine  resembling  a  fairly  coloured  hotter; 
I  will  not  say  a  high  coloured  butter,  but  a 
medium-coloured  butter  ? — I  have  not  sufficient 

fersonal  knowledge  to  speak  with  certainty,  but 
atn  sure  it  would  produce   something   much 
higher  than  white. 

2685.  Are  you  not  aware  that  white  is  not  the 
natural  colour  of  margarine? — Some  margarine 
is  white,  I  believe. 

2686.  Pure  white  ?— Yes ;  but  some  of  it  is 
of  a  good  deal  higher  colour,  such  as  the  sample 
that  was  prod^jced  here. 

2687.  1)0  not  you  think  that  the  law,  as  was 
suggested  to  you  here,  would  be  defeat<ed'6n  the 
question  of  colour  if  margarine  manufacturers 
used  the  class  of  milk  that  I  speak  of;  do  not 
you  think  that  the  adoption  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Danish  system  of  grade  colonr 
would  cope  with  that  difficulty  ? — Yes,  if  it  were 
enforced.: 

2688.  And 
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Mr.  Kilbride ^contmued. 

2686.  And  prevent  the  margarine  manu- 
faetiirerd  from  defeating  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
— 'Yeg,  if  it  was  used  properly. 

2689.  Why  could  it  not  be  enforced  here  as 
well  as  in  f^enmark  ? — I  fear  that  we  do  not 
enforce  things  here  as  strictly  as  they  do  in 
Denmark. 

.  2690.  That  label  has  been  handed  in  here  in 
eyidence  {pointinff  to  a  label) ;  you  said  that 
labels  ought  to   be   in  black  letters  on  •  white 

S'onnd  ;  would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  label  some-  . 
ing  similar  to  that  ^-**So  far  as  colour  is  con* 
cemed,  I  think  that  would  do  very  well ;  it  could 
scarcely  be  overlooked. 

2691.  Do  you  think  it  is  large  enough  and 
suffidentfor  all  purposes  ? — It  has  been  suggested, 
I  know,  that  there  should  be  nothing  on  it  but 
tlie  word  **  margarine,"  and  the  name  of  the  seller 
if  he  wished  it. 

2692.  Can  you  explain  to  mo  how  the  addition 
of  starch  to  margarine  in  manufacture  would  safe- 
guard the  public  against  fraud  ? — If  the  manu<- 
lactories  of  margarme  were  constantly  inspected, 
as  I  think  they  otoght  to  be,  and  samples  taken 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  before  it  leaves 
tiieir  places,  it  would  be  detected  then  whether 
they  had  introduced  this  small  quantity  of  starch, 
and  if  they  had  not  they  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty.  In  the  same  way  if  the  foreign  govern- 
ments co-operated  in  compelling  their  manu- 
&ctnrers  to  use  it,  we  could  have  samples  taken 
at  the  port  of  entry,  nnd  if  they  were  found  not 
to  answer  to  the  test  the  importations  should  be 
refused  admittance,  or  be  subject  to  confiscation, 
or  whatever  steps  were  decided  upon. 

2693.  Supposing  that  your  suggestion  were 
complied  with,  if  you  still  permitted  the  marga- 
rine manufacturer  to  colour  his  margarine  so  as 
to  represent  butter,  and  if  the  customer  went  in 
to  the  shop  where  margarine  and  butter  of  equal 
shape  and  quantity  were  standing  side  by  side  on 
the  counter,  surely  the  admixture  of  starch  would 
not  bo  any  safeguard  to  that  customer  ? —  It 
would  not  be  any  safeguard  to  th0  customer ;  but 
if  the  Inspectors  went  in  constantly  and  took 
samples,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  do,  from  all 
sellers  of  butter  and  margarine,  that  would  afford 
an  infallible  means,  as  I  understand,  of  detecting 
fraud. 

2694.  Have  you  any  sug^gestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  as  to  how  the  inspectors  could  be 
stirred  up  to  be  more  active  in  tie  enforcement 
of  the  law  than  tJiey  are  at  present? — I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  inspectors,  and  that  they  should  be  under 
better  supervisite  and  entitled  to  employ  agents, 
who  would  not'  be  known  to  be'  inspectors  or 
suspected  of  it,  to  take  samples  for  them. 

2695.  You  would  not  suggest  that  they  should 
be  under  a  Government  department  directly 
instead  of  under  local  bodies.  Would  you? — 1 
have  not  considered  that  matter. 

2696.  Would  you  suggest  that  local  bodies  are 
open'  td  eclrtflin  influences  ?"— I  think  they  are. 

2697.  Therefore  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
lihey  would  not  be  so  active  m  insisting  on  their 
inspectors  putting  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  into  operation  or  the  Margarine  Act  ?— I 
ti^k  that  IS  so.    I  think  that  loi^  bodies  every* 
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where  are  subject  to  local  influences,  and  i£  the 
local  body  contains  a  number  of  tradesmen 
interested  in  the  sale  of  margarine  very  naturally 
they  would  not  be  so  active  in  endeavouring  to 
put  it  down  as  a  body  with  no  such  interest. 

269&  I  believe  you  said  that  you  used  dry 
salt  for  preserving  butter  ? — Yes. 

2699.  By  itself  ?— For  a  certain  time. 

2700.  What  percentage  of  dry  salt  will  pre- 
serve butter  for  three  months  without  any  other 
preservative  ?  —  In    good,  well-made    butter   I . 
should  say  five  per  cent,  of  dry  salt  ought  to  keep 
it  for  three  months,  under  favourable  Conditions. 

2701.  What  percentage  of  salt  do  you  use  in 
connection  with  this  one  per  cent,  of  preservitas, . 
for  I  suppose  you  make  your  butter  to  keep  for 
diiferent  lengths  of  time  ?-^It  varies  according 
to  the  market  that  the  butter  is  going  to,  from 
one  up  to  five  or  six  per  cent. 

2702.  And,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  tune 
that  you  want  the  butter  to  be  kept  ? — Yes. 

2703.  Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  hot  brine 
is  an  adulteration  ? — I  think  it  is ;  it  certainly 
runs  the  risk  of  being  an  adulteration.     It  may . 
possibly,  at  times,  not  have  that  effect,  but  it  is 
very  liable  to  leave  moisture  in  the  butter. 

2704.  Would  you  advise  the  use  by  farmers  of 
one  per  cent,  of  preservitas  with,  say,  one  to  five 
per  cent,  of  dry  salt  ?•— ^I  would. 

2705.  Do  you  think  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Cork  butter  market  who  take  such  great  interest 
in  inducing  farmers  to  produce  the  very  best 
article  ought  to  put  up  a  notice  to  the  farmers, 
or  send  notice  to  the  customers  pointing  out 
how  butter  can  be  effectively  preserved  without 
the  use  of  hot  brine  ? — If  tliey:  were  again  con- 
sidering the  instructions  to  be  issued  it  is  a 
matter  which  they  might  very  well  consider.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  off-hand  what  they  ought 
to  do. 

2706.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  suggestion 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration  ? — I  think  so. 

2707.  In  the  case  of  those  selected  dairies 
that  you  handed  in,  where  the  percentage  of 
water  varied  so  much,  were  samples  taken  from 
some  dairies  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August? — Yes. 

2708.  And  did  you  find  that  the  temperature 
affected  to  any  considerable  extent  the  quantity 
of   water    in    the    butter?  —  These    partieuliu*- 
samples  did  not  show  that. 

2709.  Because  I  remember  you  instanced  one 
case  in  March  and  October;  in  that  particular 
dairy  did  you  take  any  samples  in  June,  July, 
or  August? — Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  they  did  not 
show  any  trace  of  being  influenced  by  the 
weather. 

2710.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  temperature  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  very 
hut  weather  influences  it  very  considerably,  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  Kennedy, 

2711.  Does  butter  made  in  Ulster  keep  as  well 
as  the  butter  made  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — I 
am  unable  to  answer  that. 

2712.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  butter-making  ? — I  have  not  siiflicient' 
knowledge  of  it  to  enable  me  to  say. 

2713.  Are  you  aware  that  tti^re  is  nothing  but 
p4  dry 
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Mr.  JTenneify^  continued. 

dry  salt  used  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

2714.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  has  it  not  been 
the  ffeneraJ  belief  as  long  as  you  remember,  that 
pickle  is  necessary  for  preparing  the  butter  to 
Keep,  say,  from  three  to  four  months  ? — I  have 
often  heard  it  so  stated. 

2716.  You  do  not  believe  that  ?— Pickle,  of 
course,  is  produced  by  dry  salt  coining  in  con- 
tact with  moisture,  and  there  is  a  moisture  in  the 
butter. 

2716.  But  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  brine,  would  it  ? — Not  what  is  termed  brine. 

2717.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  make  enoueh 
brine  in  butter  to  kill  the  animal  matter  in  the 
curd,  with  the  addition  of  the  moisture  to  be 
found  in  butter,  without  any  other  matter? — It 
would  be  sufficient  to  kee^  the  butter,  I  think, 
if  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  dry  salt. 

2718.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which 
butter  is  kept  from  four  to  six  months  made  with 
dry  salt  ? — x  es. 

2719.  How  long  will  factory  butter  keep  ? — I 
have  known  butter  made  at  my  own  factory 
keep  good  six  months. 

2720.  Is  it  usually  packed  in  tins  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  ? — It  is  packed  in  all  sorts  of  pack- 
ages ;  in  tins  it  would  keep  12  months  or  more ; 
a  couple  of  years  in  fact. 

2721.  How  lonff  wiU  factory  butter  packed  in 
firkins  for  sale  in  England  keep  ? — It  was  firkins 
that  I  was  speaking  of  now ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
not  made  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  more 
than  a  month  or  possibly  two  months. 

2722.  It  is  not  generally  used  for  trade  or  for 
sale  in  England,  to  be  kept  for  more  than  four 
months,  is  it,  preserved  with  dry^  salt? — No, 
because  that  trade  has  very  much  diminished  of 
late  years ;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  suitable,  in 
my  opinion,  made  in  that  way  as  in  any^  other, 

1)roviaed  that  there  was  sufficient  salt  in  it.  The 
onger  it  has  to  be  kept  the  more  salt  it  needs. 

2723.  Is  there  not  a  demand  in  the  English 
market  for  butter  lliat  can  be  laid  in  store  for 
tJ^e  autumn  ?— Yes ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
demand  still ;  l^ut,  as  I  say,  it  is  dying  outowinff 
to  the  constant  supplies  of  continental  and 
colonial  butters. 

2724.  But  that  demand  remains? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  amount. 

2725.  If  the  use  of  brine  was  prohibited,  would 
it  be  possible  to  have  salt  butter  for  sale  on  the 
Enehsh  market  which  would  meet  this  demand 
for  Gutter  for  storage  for  from  four  to  six  months? 
— I'hat  is  a  question  that  I  could  scarcely  answer, 
but  io  far  as  the  use  of  brine  can  make  any  dif- 
ference, brine  does  better  than  dry  salt.  1  was 
not  aware  there  was  any  question  of  prohibiting  it. 


Mr.  Kennedy — continued. 

2726.  But  if  the  percentage  of  water  allowed 
in  butter  is  to  be  kept  down,  as  at  present,  to  16 
per  cent.,  that  will  practically  do  awav  with  the 
use  of  brine,  will  it  not? — I  do  not  think  so;  I 
think  those  butters,  the  analyses  of  which  I  read 
out  here,  especially  the  butters  from  those  se- 
lected dairies,  probably  were  all  done  with  dry 
salt  and  some  of  them  contained  over  20  per  cent, 
of  water. 

2727.  Is  it  not  as  a  general  rule  the  case  that 
you  have  more  water  in  butter  made  with  brine 
than  you  have  in  butter  made  with  dry  salt  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  is. 

2728.  Therefore  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
if  there  is  not  a  larger  amount  of  water  allowed 
in  the  butter,  you  cannot  have  such  a  supply  of 
salt  butter  made  with  brine  ? — My  idea  would  be 
that  there  should  be  no  water  allowed  in  butter 
except  what  naturally  necessarily  belcmgs  to  it. 

2729.  About  margarine,  you  said  that  you  do 
not  agree  with  the  last  witness  as  to  a  larger  fine 
in  pU^e  of  imprisonment  ? — No,  I  think  imprison- 
ment would  Mve  a  more  deterrent  effect. 

2730.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  fine  of  500/. 
would  be  practicable? — There  are  some  people 
to  whom  a  fine  of  500/.  would  be  a  matter  of  very 
inconsiderable  importance. 

2731.  Do  you  think  that  magistrates  would  ever 
enforce  a  fine  of  500/.  7—1  think  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  get  them  to  do  so. 

2732.  Would  you  agree  with  the  last  witness 
that  magistrates  are  very  reluctant  to  im- 
prison for  such  offences  ? — I  should  think  they 
would  be. 

2733.  Would  they  be  more  reluctant  to  im- 
prison than  to  fine  500/.,  do  you  think  ?— It  would 
DC  very  difficult  for  me  to  say.    Beally,  per- 


sonally, if  I  knew  that  a  man  was  very  well  off 
I  would  have  little  hesitation  about  fining  him 
500/.,  where  I  might  have  hesitation  about  im- 
prisoning him. 

2734.  Are  you  a  ma^strate  yourself? — ^Yes. 

2735.  Then  are  you  m  favour,  on  a  third  con- 
viction, of  giving  no  option  to  magistrates  to 
fine,  but  of  making  it  compulsory  upon  them  to 
imprison  ? — Yes,  or  after  tne  third,  possibly  on 
a  fourth  conviction. 

2736.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  opposed 
to  the  mixing  of  margarine  and  butter,  even 
although  it  should  press  a  little  on  some  peoj^  ? 
— Yes. 

2737.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedial  legislation 
which  has  not  pressed  on  some  people  ? — No,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  that  does  not  press  on 
some  people. 

2738.  So  that  if  this  reform  were  carried  out 
it  would  not  be  any  worse  than  any  other  enact- 
ment ? — I  think  not. 


Mr.  William  O'Sullivan,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


8ir  Mark  Stewart. 

2739.  You  have  had  20  years'  experience  in 
the  butter  trade,  I  think  ? — Yes,  over  20  years. 

2740.  And  you  have  been  a  trustee  of  the 
Cork  butter  market  for  the  past  nine  years  ? — 
Yes. 

(^  2741.  And  you  have  had  a  large  experience 


Sir  Mark  Stewart— continued. 

consequently  in  butter  manufacture?-—!  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  butter  manufactured  under 
all  systems.  I  have  sold  butter  produced  in 
every  county  in  Munster. 

2742.  The  first  i>oint  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  few 
questions  about  is  with  regard  to  water  m  butter ; 

would 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

would  you  be  inclined  to  enter  upon  a  prosecu- 
tion where  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  found 
in  the  butter? — I  would  not  recommend  a  pro-^ 
secution  where  there  was  under  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  apd  then  1  should  require  expert  evidence, 
in  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the  analyst. 

2743.  Is  that  in  regard  to  salt  butter? — Yes. 

2744.  And  in  the  fresh  butter  what  would  you 
recommend  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  fresh 
butter. 

2745.  Then  you  consider  that  20  per  cent, 
would  be  a  fair  average  to  take  as  a  standard  of 
water  in  butter  ? — Ves ;  I  would  prosecute  where 
there  was  20  per  cent,  or  over,  and  where  there 
was  expert  eviaence,  but  not  under  20  per  cent. 

2746.  In  cases  of  prosecution  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  expert  evidence  being  given? —In  every 
case. 

2747.  In  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the 
analyst  ?  —Yes. 

2748.  In  every  case? — In  every  case.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  may  have  butter 
containing  over  20  per  cent^  and  without  any 
fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the  maker. 
Mr.  Dunn  referred  to  a  case  in  1894  where  half 
the  firkin  contained  14  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  the  other  half  contained  28  per  cent  It  was 
through  my  firm  that  the  butter  passed,  and  I  had 
the  butter  tested.  All  the  butter  coming  from 
the  same  maker  up  to  that  time  was  found  to  be 
honestly-made  butter,  containing  about  15  per 
cent.,  and  all  the  butter  made  by  the  same  maker 
since  has  been  honestly-made  butter  ;  but  the 
weather  was  undoubtedly  very  much  against 
the  make  of  butter  when  that  particular  half 
of  the  firkin  that  contained  the  28  per  cent,  was 

'  made. 

2749.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  verdict  on  a  prosecution  if  there  was  a  conflict 
of  evidence  ?— If  that  particular  firkin  had  been 
presented  for  sale  in  a  country  market,  say  in 
the  counties  of  Clare  or  Limerick,  and  n  police- 
man took  a  sample  of  it,  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  conviction.  It  is  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  the  expert  would  come  in 
and  save  the  maker  from  being  prosecuted. 

2750.  But  supposing  that  the  sale  took  place 
out  of  the  county  of  Clare  at  a  distance,  say  in 
Dublin,  what  would  happen  ? — There  would  have 
been  a  conviction  in  any  place  outside  of  Cork, 
where  we  have  experts ;  in  Cork  only  they  are 
to  be  found. 

2751.  You  think  that  expert  evidence  would 
save  the  manufacturer  where  there  was  no  fraud 
intended  ? —  Yes ;  if  the  expert  knew  his  business 
he  would  not  think  of  prosecuting  in  this  parti- 
cular case. 

2752.  Could  an  expert  who  is  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  district  arid  the  locality  give 
sufficiently  true  evidence  to  save  the  manufac- 
turer ? — An  expert,  wherever  he  is,  no  matter 
in  what  district,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  whether 
water  was  added  or  not,  whether  in  England  or 
in  Ireland. 

2753.  Notwithstanding  the  great  variations  in 
the  temperature  ? — He  must  allow  for  the  tem- 
perature ;  it  is  the  temperature  that  would  lead 
up  to  the  failure. 

0.73. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued* 

2754.  Then  the  question  of  temperature  would 
be  one  of  the  points  of  evidence  at  the  trial  ?— 
Yes. 

2755.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  now  about 
margarine ;  do  you  approve  of  margarine  being 
coloured  ? — I  object  to  its  being  coloured  to  re- 
present butter. 

2756.  Are  you  not  aware  that  margarine  in  its 
manufacture  can  be  coloured  without  any  colour- 
ing matter  being  put  into  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  say, 
if  the  milk  used  was  produced  from  Jersey 
cattle. 

2757.  You  cannot  speak  from  experience  on 
that  point  ? — No. 

2758.  Would  it  not  stop  all  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine if  it  was  unoolourea,  or  in  a  great  measure 
do  so  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2759.  Do  you  consider  that  margarine  is  an 
advantage  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ? — Yes,  if  sold  as  margarine. 

2760.  And  for  tradesmen,  such  as  confectioners 
and  bakers  ? — Yes. 

2761.  Therefore,  you  are  not  in  favour  of 
stopping  the  sale  of  it  ? — No,  I  would  not,  pro- 
vided it  was  sold  for  what  it  really  represented. 

2762.  What  percentage  of  butter  would  you 
allow  to  be  added  to  margarine  ? — Sufficient  for 
churning  purposes,  which  is,  I  believe,  about 
6  per  cent. 

2763.  In  regard  to  private  prosecutions,  how 
would  you  allocate  the  fine  ;  would  you  make  any 
difference  there  from  what  it  is  now  ? — In  private 
prosecution  I  think  the  prosecutor  should  receive 
at  least  half  the  fine.  I  have  a  case  here,  that 
was  reported  in  "  The  Grocer,"  which  says : 
«*  The  Sale  of  Food  Act."  (I  have  not  the  exact 
date.)  "  At  the  Worship  Street  Police  Court, on 
Saturday,  Joseph  Parry,  provision  dealer,  of  45, 
Cambridge-road,  Bethnal  Green,  pleaded  *  guilty ' 
to  selling  as  butter  an  article  which  was  90  per 
cent,  of  foreign  fat.  Mr.  Bushby  imposed  a  nne 
of  18/.  and  costs,  the  fine  going,  under  the  Adul- 
teration Act,  to  the  informer,  in  this  case  the 
Vestry  of  Bethnal  Green."  I  think  where  you 
have  a  Pure  Butter  Association,  as  you  have  in 
London  and  other  districts,  half  the  fine,  at  least, 
should  go  to  those  prosecuting  bodies,  and  the 
same  also  in  the  case  of  private  consumers.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  a  large  quantity  of 
margarine  is  being  sold  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  delivered  in  vans  as  butter ;  it  is  sold  as 
butter,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  largely  mixtures. 
At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  an  officer 
stopping  the  vans  or  detaming  them  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  taking  samples ;  and  I  would  say  that 
every  inspector  should  have  the  right  to  stop  a 
van  and  take  a  portion  of  the  stuff  for  analysis, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  respectable  householder  be- 
lieving himself  or  herself  to  be  defrauded,  that 
if  they  carried  on  a  successful  prosecution,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the  fine 
to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

2764.  Would  not  that  entail  a  good  deal  of 
persecution  on  the  part  of  persons  not  directly 
mterested  in  the  matter,  but  who  made  them- 
selves busy-bodies,  and  tried  to  get  up  prose- 
cutions in  order  to  obtain  the  fine  ?— Mixtures 
can  be  sold  for  about  \0d.  a  pound  ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  mixtures  are  largely  substituted  for 

Q  butter, 
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bttlter,  and  sold  at  about  U.  Ad.  to  U.  6d.  a 
pound. 

2765.  You  do  not  think  that  such  a  recom- 
mendation as  you  suggest  would,  if  carried  out, 
produce  a  very  harassing  effect  upon  the  butter 
trade  ? — Not  in  the  least.  Of  course,  if  a  grocer 
is  innocent  it  will  do  him  no  injury  whatever  if 
he  is  selling  pure  butter. 

2766.  Have  you  any  view  in  reptrd  to  in- 
q>ectors;  do  you  believe  in  the  integrity  of 
inspectors,  as  a  rule  ?— In  England,  I  certainly 
say  there  should  be  a  very  close  inspection  at  all 
the  ports.  ,The  moment  a  vessel  comes  into 
harbour  samples  should  be  taken  and  handed  o\er 
to  the  local  analyst. 

2767.  Of  course,  these  samples  would  be 
covered  by  the  guarantee  of  the  invoice,  would 
they  not? — Independent  of  the  guarantee,'  I 
would  have  the  samples  taken. 

2768.  And  that  is  not  done  at  present? — I 
understand  so. 

2769.  The  Act  says  it  shall  be  lawful,  but  it 
does  not  say  that  the  inspectors  are  to  do  it? — 
Exactly ;  in  fact,  I  think  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  said  that 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  having  it  carried 
out,  or  something  like  that. 

2770.  The  looal  analysts  are  the  public 
analysts  in  Ireland,  I  presume? — Yes. 

2771.  Are  they  paid  for  every  sample  that  is 
taken  ? — I  think  they  are  paid  a  salary  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  samples ;  after  that  they  have 
a  fee. 

2772.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  in 
that  system  ? — I  should  not  care  to  suggest  any- 
thing with  regard  to  that. 

2773.  In  regard  to  the  taking  of  samples  at 
the  Irish  factories,  would  you  give  further 
facilities  to  the  inspectors  to  do  that  ? — Yes. 

2774.  They  do  not  enter  the  factories  now,  I 
understand?-* They  do  not  at  present,  but  there 
should  be  permission  to  examine  all  the  different 
stuff  that  is  being  made  up  in  a  factory. 

2775.  Would  you  extend  that  permission  to 
places  Kke  hotels  ? — I  think  there  should  be  very 
much  increased  supervision  at  hotels. 

2776.  Would  not  that  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out?— I  think  any  respectable' hotel  proprietor 
ought  not  to  have  any  objection  to  show  the 
invoice  of  his  butter  when  asked  to  do  so. 

2777.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  that  he 
should  do  so  if  requested  by  the  inspector  ? — 
Yes. 

2778.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  understand,  tliat 
the  services  of  butter  experts,  specialists,  should 
be  available  for  the  inspection  of  Irish  factories  ; 
you  think  that  a  system  of  that  kind  oueht  to  be 
carried  out  ?— Yes,  in  Ireland  I  should  gay  it 
should  be. 

2779.  Would  that  require  many  experts? — 
About  two  for  the  South  of  Ireland. 

2780.  Only  two  for  the  South  of  Ireland  ?— 
Yes. 

<?781.  In  what  position  would  you  place  them ; 
to  assist  the  public  analyst,  or  to  assist  the 


Sir  Mark  6^ef^6rrt^--oontinued. 

farmers  and  manufacturers  ? — They  should  attend 
country  markets  and  have  samples  taken,  to  see 
that  the  butter  was  all  right  and  free  from 
water. 

27 S2.  Would  you  propose  that  they  should 
be  itinerant  inspectors  ?— Yes,  for  inspection  and 
iostruetion. 

2783.  Travelling  through  the  country  for  the 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

2784.  And  visiting  from  farmhouse  to  farm- 
house?— Visiting  towns  and  villages  where  they 
could  bring  people  together  and  give  lectures, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  then  they  should 
look  after  the  factories  and  creameries  in 
Ireland,  to  see  that  margarine  was  not  being 
mixed  with  butter. 

2785.  What  would  you  propose  in  regard  to 
licensing  margarine  sellers? — I  am  of  opinion 
that  every  dealer  in  margarine  should  have  a 
license,  and  after  the  third  conviction  I  would 
be  in  favour  of  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine. 

2786.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  substitute 
a  very  heavy  fine  for  imprisonment? — No,  the 
fines  are  ri^hi  enough ;  that  is,  25/.  for  the  first 
offence,  507.  for  the  second,  and  100/.  for  the 
third. 

2787.  And  after  that  imprisonment? — And 
after  that  imprisonment. 

2788.  Do  vou  think  there  would  be  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  imprison  ? 
— I  would  take  the  power  out  of  their  hands 
completely,  bv  giving  them  no  alternative  but  to 
imprison  on  the  fourth  offence. 

2789.  Then  in  regard  to  selling  margarine  and 
butter  in  the  same  shop,  would  you  enact  any 
provisions  as  to  such  sale  ? — Where  there  were 
two  counters,  I  would  insist  upon  margarine 
being  sold  from  one  and  butter  from  the  other. 

yLv.Kiaride. 

2790.  You  would  not  allow  margarine  and 
butter  to  be  sold  over  the  same  counter  ?^ — Not 

frovided  there  was  a  second  counter  available, 
f  a  man  had  only  one  counter,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  stop  him. 

2791.  Would  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  compel 
him  to  erect  a  second  one  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  a  great  many  shops  where  there  are 
second  ones,  are  there  not?— -Where  they  are 
available,  I  would  have  two  counters. 

2792.  Where  it  was  possible  you  would  insist 
upon  having  two  ?— Yes. 

2793.  I  mink  you  told  us  that  you  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  law  being  much  more  drastro 
with  regard  to  allowing  inspectors  to  go  intot 
hotels?— Yes. 

2794.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evl-* 
dence  at  all  as  to  what  the  American  law  is  in 
that  respect ;  in  some  of  the  American  ^Hates  ? — 
I  understand  that  the  American  law  is  very 
drastic,  but  I  have  not  got  Ae  particulars  of  it.    . 

2795.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  them,  and 
send  the  information  to  the  Committee  ?-^If  I . 
can  I  will  send  them  in. 
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2796.  You  are  partner  in  the -firm  of  Andrew 
Clement  and  Son,  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
London? — Yes. 

2797.  And  what  is  your  business  ?— We  are 
provision  merchants  and  colonial  produce  im- 
porters ;  we  are  also  distributing  agents  for  the 
Canadian  Government  Dairy  Department. 

2798.  And  you  are  in  a  very  large  way  of 
business,  I  think ;  yours  being  one  6f  the  largest 
£rms,  I  think,  in  Scotland  ?— H)ne  of  the  largest 
in  Great  Britain. 

2799.  You  appear  to-day  as  a  witness  for  the 
Glasgow  Wholesale  Provision  Trade  Associa- 
tion ? — ^I  do. 

2800.  Can  you  speak  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  on  these  questions? — Yes,  I  learnt  the 
practical  part  of  butter  and  cheese  making  before 
learning  tne  commercial  part  of  the  business. 

2801.  And  you  have  visited  the  United  States 
of  America,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  spent  two  years 
there  in  the  practical  part  of  the  work. 

2802.  In  addition  to  butter  and  cheese,  do  you 
also  sell  margarine  ? — We  do. 

2803.  And  your  firm  are  agents  for  the  United 
Creameries  (Limited)  Company  ? — Yes ;  we  sell 
the  produce  of  their  three  factories.  At  those 
factories  they  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
oleine  cheese  and  margarine. 

2804.  Can  you  name  the  factories  ? — Dunragit, 
Sorby,  and  TarfF. 

2805.  In  Wigtownshire  and  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  ? — X  es. 

2806.  As  a  firm  you  have  a  much  greater  in- 
terest in  the  sale  of  pure  dairy  produce  than  of 
substitutes  for  that  produce,  have  you  not? — 
Yes ;  I  should  say  that  we  do  from  10  to  15  times 
as  much  in  pure  batter  and  cheese  as  we  do  in 
substitutes. 

2807.  Can  you  say  if  the  trade  in  margarine 
is  a  proffressive  one,  or  is  it  decreasing?— I  do 
not  tniuK  it  is  a  progressive  trade,  on  the  whole. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  supj)ly  of  pure  butter, 
the  demand  for  margarine  mixtures  has  almost 
died  out ;  but  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
the  cheaper  qualities  which  are  sold  to  the  public 
at  4i/.,  Sd.y  and  6d.  per  pound  ;  and  also  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand  from  bakers,  where 
it  is  superseding  lard. 

2808.  Then,  at  that  price  of  4cf.,  5cf.,  and  6d. 
per  pound,  it  could  hardly  compete  with  butter, 
could  it  ?^— I  do  not  think  that  margarine  com- 
petes with  butter  at  all.  iMixtures  compete  with 
cheap  butter. 

2809.  But  the  mixtures  would  be  of  even  a 
higher  price  than  4rf.,  5rf.,  and  6rf.,  would  they 
not  ? — I  es,  they  would. 

2810.  What  price  would  mixtures  run  to  ? — 
There  are  very  few  mixtures  over  8rf.  a  pound 
now. 

2811.  But  they  did  run  up  to  Is,,  I  suppose, 
at  one  time  ? — Yes,  they  did  run  up  as  high  as 
1«.  when  butter  was  dear. 

2812.  But  now  the  price  has  fallen,  owing  to 
the  large  importation  and  manufacture  in  this 
country  of  cheap  butter  ?«— Yes. 
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2813.  Of  pure  butter?— Yes. 

2814.  Do  you  approve  of  the  sale  of  marga- 
rine and  mixtures? — Yes,  when  sold  on  their 
merits,  but  not  when  sold  fraudulently. 

2815.  Is  it  difficult  to  keep  that  sale  within  a 
proper  limit?-*- No,  I  do  not  think  it' is.  I 
think  it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  mai<- 
garine  that  is  sold  fraudulently  in  this  country. 

2816.  And  in  regard  to  margarine  and  mixv 
tures,  if  sold,  would  you  have  them  marked, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way;  or  in  what  cases  would 
you  have  them  sold  ? — I  would  insist  on  the  en- 
forcing of  the  present  Margarine  Act;  and' I 
think  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  all  mar* 
garine  or  mixtures  packed  in  one  distinct  kind 
of  package.  I  think  that,  with  better  super- 
vision from  the  inspectors  and  closer  attention 
paid  to  the  selling  of  the  stuff,  there  would  be 
very  little  fraud  if  that  were  done. 

2817.  Could  you  suggest  any  shape  for  the 
packages  ? — Kither  square  or  oblong  boxes. 

2818.  But  you  would  make  them  uniform  for 
margarine  ? — Uniform  in  appearance.  I  would 
not  limit  the  size. 

2819.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  an  in- 
spector visiting  the  factories  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2820.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  practical 
thing  to  enact  that  the  inspector  could  visit 
hotels  and  demand  to  see  the  invoices  of  the 
hotel-keepers,  so  as  to  ascertain  where  they  ijet 
their  butter  ? — I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
the  inspector  to  visit  an  hotel,  because  when  the 
hotel -keeper  buys  goods  he  may  buy  butter  or 
he  may  buy  margarine  to  give  to  his  customers. 
It  is  optional  for  him  to  supply  butter  or  mar- 
garine to  his  customers. 

2821.  You  do  not  think  that  much  good  would 
come  of  that? — Not  in  visiting  hotels;  unless 
you  make  it  compulsory  for  hotel-keepers  to  give 
their  customers  only  butter. 

2822.  Do  you  consider  that  margarine  and 
mixtures  are  real  necessaries  to  the  working 
classes  and  trade  generally? — They  are  certainly 
valuable  articles  of  food  for  the  poorer  classes 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  pure  butter.  They  are 
also  very  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
also,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  bakers  and  con- 
fectioners. 

2823.  Are  they  lai^ely  used  for  cooking  by 
all  classes  of  society? — Yes ;  and  by  bakers  and 
confectionerii. 

2824.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  trade 
just  now  ;  the  amount  sold  in  this  country? — 
Not  the  exact  figure,  because  we  have  no  way 
of  getting  the  particulars  of  the  home  factories. 
But  the  trade  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  at  one 
time,  especially  in  mixtures.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  mixtures  sold  for  butter, 
but  1  think  the  practice  has  almost  died  out» 
because  grocers  >vill  not  evade  the  law  unless 
they  are  well  paid  for  it,  or  through  ignorance 
of  the  article  they  are  selling.  When  it  was 
impossible  to  get  butter  to  retail  at  lOd.  and  U. 
per  pound  they  sold  mixtures  at  those  prices, 
some  of  them  as  pure  butter,  and  some  for  what 
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it  was  ;  but  now  butter  is  so  cheap,  and  likely  to 
remain  so,  that  they  can  ^et  almost  a^  good  a 
profit  off  the  genuine  article,  and  have  no  risk 
of  prosecution. 

2825.  So  that  really  there  is  no  inducement 
now  to  pass  margarine  for  butter  ? — Very  little. 

2826.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  there  is 
not  the  same  inducement  to  manufacture  it  in 
large  quantities,  perhaps  ?—  There  is  not ;  that 
is,  as  regards  mixtures.  The  trade  in  margarine 
itself  is  an  increasing  one. 

2827.  I  meant  mixtures ;  do  the  mixtures 
compete  very  much  with  butter;  I  suppose, 
hitherto,  thev  have  coiiii)fcted  very  much  with 
butter  ? — With  secondary  butters,  not  with  fine 
butter ;  where  they  are  sold  as  mixtures  they 
only  compete  with  the  second  qualities.  Many 
customers  prefer  to  jbuy  a  good  mixture  to  a  poor 
butter. 

2828.  Knowing  it  is  a  mixture  ? — Yes.  I 
have  used  a  mixture  in  my  own  house. 

2829.  You  do  not  find  domestic  servants  like 
it  very  much,  do  you  ? — There  are  some  people 
who  have  a  prejudice  agaiust  it. 

2830.  In  your  business  experience,  do  you 
know  whether  there  is  much  fraud  in  the  sale 
of  mixtures  for  butter? — Yes.  There  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  what  is  called  pure  butter 
imported  into  this  country  which  contains  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  of  margarine  and  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  water.  This  butter  is  imported  and  sold 
under  a  guarantee  of  being  pure  butter.  Many 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  trade  refuse  to  sell 
tho»e  butters,  although  protected  by  guarantee  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  would  pass  the  analyst  unless 
he  was  very  careful.  This  trade  is  increasing 
daily,  and  requires  immediate  attention. 

2831.  And  the  guarantee  is  given,  I  suppose, 
by  the  8hi[)per  or  importer  ? — It  is  given,  m  the 
first  instance,  by  the  shipper  or  by  the  importer 
to  the  shopkeeper. 

2832.  That,  in  your  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  adulteration  ? — I  believe  it 
is,  because  this  butter  is  sold  to  the  shopkeeper, 
and  in  many  instances  he  knows  that  it  is  adul- 
terated butter  5  but,  having  the  guarantee,  if  he 
has  a  sample  taken  and  is  prosecuted  for  it,  he 
produces  this  guarantee,  and  then,  after  the  case 
18  heard,  he  gets  off  and  he  gets  the  wholesale 
man  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  the  matter  is 
hushed  up. 

2833.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  greatest  injury 
from  this  guarantee  is  done  to  the  butter  trade  ? 
— I  believe  there  is  much  more  adulterated 
butter  sold  as  pure  butter  than  margarine  sold  as 
butter ;  that  is,  goods  branded  as  margarine  and 
brought  into  the  country  as  such. 

2834.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
this  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  importers  l — By 
having  samples  taken  by  the  Customs  ofiBcers  or 
other  inspectors  at  all  ports,  and  heavy  fines 
imposed  on  importers  of  adulterated  butter,  and 
making  it  compulsory  for  the  authorities  to 
prosecute  the  wholesale  man  who  supplied  that 
butter  to  the  shopkeeper  under  guarantee. 

2835.  In  fact,  you  impute  more  blame  to  the 
wholesale  man  than  you  do  to  the  retailer  ? — In 
most  cases;  in  many  cases,  at  any  rate,  the 
wholesale  roan  sells  the  butter,  knowing  that  it 
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is  adulterated,  to  the  retailer  as  pure  butter,  and 
gives  him  a  ^arantee  with  it. 

2836.  And  the  retailer  is  made  safe  by  the 
guarantee  that  he  receives  from  the  importer  ? — 
Yes.  I  would  make  it  compulsory  on  the  autho- 
rities to  prosecute  the  wholesale  man  who  had 
given  that  guarantee.  As  a  rule,  the  prosecution 
is  never  followed  up  after  the  first  instance. 

2837.  Would  that  entail  much  work  and 
many  inspectors  at  the  ports  of  entry  ? — No,  it  is 
only  necesifary  to  put  the  law  in  motion.  In 
some  cases  it  is  done  ;  it  was  done  in  one  case 
in  Liverpool  this  week. 

2838.  And  with  what  result?— The  wholesale 
man  had  given  a  guarantee  of  purity,  and  the 
customer,  the  retailer,  was  summoned.  He  pro- 
duced his  guarantee,  and  got  off.  Then  the 
authorities  prosecuted  the  wholesale  man  for 
giving  the  guarantee.  That  is  done  very  seldom ; 
and  I  would  make  it  compulsory. 

2839.  To  have  it  always  done  when  any 
intimation  is  ^iven  of  suspicion  of  fraud  ? — 
Yes. 

2840.  Do  you  think  it  would  entail  much 
expense  in  having  inspectors  at  the  port  of 
landing?— Not  if  they  use  the  .present  Customs 
officers. 

2841.  You  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — 
Quite  sufficient.  I  would  also  make  the  invoice 
a  legal  guarantee. 

2842.  Then  about  cheese,  what  is  your  ex- 
perience in  that  article?— We  import  large 
quantities  of  cheese  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australasia,  in  addition  to  our  trade 
in  cheese  of  home  production. 

2843.  Is  there  much  adulterated  cheese  im- 
ported?— Yes,  unfortunately  there  is  a  good  deal. 
We  sell  the  oleine  cheese  ourselves,  made  by  the 
United  Creameries,  who  buy  milk  from  the 
farmers  to  the  value  of  over  60,000/.  per  annum. 
They  make  butter  from  the  cream,  which  butter 
commands  the  highest  price,  and  they  utilise  the 
skim  milk  by  making  it  into  cheese.  They 
found  skim  milk  cheese  very  unsaleable,  and  to 
improve  the  quality  they  now  add  a  proportion 
of  oleo  fat. 

2844.  And  what  do  \ou  sell  that  cheese  at?  — 
Those  cheeses  are  usually  sold  atabout  4//.  a  pound 
We  have  been  prosecuted  for  selling  those  goods 
as  cheese,  and  nave  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
trying  to  get  a  definite  decision  as  to  now  they 
should  be  sold.  It  has  been  decided  in  the 
Scotch  courts  that  they  may  be  sold  as  cheeses, 
and  that  there  is  no  fraud  where  they  are  sold 
at  a  cheap  price,  the  court  finding  that  as  cheese 
made  from  skim  milk  can  be  lawfully  sold  ag 
^^  cheese,"  these  enriched  skim  milk  cheeses 
which  cost  more  to  make  do  not  come  under  the 
category  of  adulterated  food.  In  England  the 
decision  was,  that  any  cheese  which  is  composed 
of  anything  other  than  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
adulterated,  and  has  to  be  sold  under  a  distinct 
name.  So  as  to  comply  with  tiiis  decision  we 
now  supply  all  customers  with  labels  to  attach 
to  those  cheeses  bearing  the  words  **  oleine  cheese.'* 

2845.  Every  cheese  is  separately  marked? — 
Yes,  they  are  all  marked. 

2846.  Merely  with  a  label  stuck  on?— Yes, 
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with  a  label  stuck  on,  the  same  as  the  margarine 
label. 

2847.  You  do  not  stamp  the  cheeses  in  any 
way  ? — No,  although  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  do  that. 

2848.  Would  that  be  any  further  preservative 
against  fraud  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

2849.  To  stamp  the  cheese,  that  is  to  say  ? — 
Yes;  what  we  would  like  to  have  is  a  definite 
decision  as  to  how  those  goods  should  be  sold. 

2850.  In  Scotland,  as  I  gather  from  your 
evidence,  the  law  is  one  way,  and  in  England  it 
is  another  ? — Yes ;  we  know  of  large  quantities, 
thousands  of  boxes  weekly,  being  imported  into 
this  country  as  "  pure  cheese,"  and  sold  under 
the  guarantee  system  the  same  as  adulterated 
butter. 

2851.  Where  do  those  cheeses  come  from 
chiefly  ? — Principally  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

2852.  Then,  in  regard  to  this  filled  cheese  and 
margarine  mixtures,  you  say  that  there  is  a 
much  larger  quantity  imported  from  abroad  than 
is  manufactured  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

2853.  Does  that  apply  both  to  margarine  and 
also  to  this  oleine  cheese  ? — There  is  not  such  an 
article  imported  into  this  country  as  oleine 
cheese  ;  not  under  that  name  at  any  rate. 

2854.  But  I  suppose  there  is,  as  you  say,  a 
large  quantity  imported?— Yes. 

2855.  Do  you  consider  that  these  oleine 
cheeses  compete  with  pure  milk  cheese,  and 
thereby  injuf  e  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  farmer  ? 
— No  ;  they  are  sold  to  a  class  of  people  who 
could  not  afford  to  buy  the  finest  class  ;  and 
certainly  they  are  a  benefit  to  that  class  of  cus- 
tomers, because  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
take  much  less  palatable  skim  milk  cheese. 

2856.  You  do  not  think  that  that  trade  affects 
the  agricultural  interest?— No,  I  do  not  think  it 
does  in  any  way. 

2857.  Supposing  that  these  cheeses  were  not 
made  would  the  farmers  have  the  same  outlet  for 
their  skim  milk  ?— It  would  not  give  them  the 
same  outlet  for  their  skim  milk ;  it  would  affect 
the  farmers  in  the  districts  in  which  we  have  our 
factories. 

2858.  In  fact,  if  thev  had  not  this  outlet  the 
farmers  could  not  sell  the  milk  to  the  same 
advantage  ? — No. 

2859.  If  they  manufactured  their  produce  at 
home  they  might  utilise  the  milk  and  the  residue 
of  that  milk,  such  as  the  whey,  I  suppose,  in 
pig  feeding  ? — Yes,  but  that  has  only  been  found 
profitable  to  a  limited  extent. 

2860.  And  1  suppose  at  this  moment  it  is 
unprofitable  ? — It  is  unprofitable  just  now. 

2861.  And  i£  these  lactones  were  done  away 
with  would  a  farmer  be  able  to  command  the 
same  price  for  his  milk  as  at  present  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  because  the  factory  itself  enables  the 

*  farmer  lo  compete  with  other  countries,  owing 
to  the  less  ratio  of  the  working  expenses  in  pro- 
ducing the  dairy  produce ;  and  it  also  makes  a 
more  uniform  article,  and  so  commands  better 
attention  on  the  market. 

2862.  Then,  your  argument  would  be  that  a 
farmer  having  two  strings  to  his  bow  is  better  off 
than  if  he  had  only  one  string  ?— Certainly. 
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2863.  Is  there  much  fraud  practised  in  the 
sale  of  cheese  beyond  what  you  have  told  us? — 
Nothing,  except  by  the  sale  of  filled  cheese. 

2864.  Then,  I  gather  from  yoiu*  examination 
that  your  main  contention  is,  that  in  order  to 
stop  adulteration  what  is  needed  is  a  more 
thorough  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  that  is  the  most  important  point,  to 
have  thorough  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry, 
and  the  importers  of  adulterated  butter  heavily 
fined  ;  and  that  the  guarantee  system  should  be 
better  managed. 

2865.  And  very  carefully  watched?  —  Yes, 
more  carefully  watched. 

2866.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  article  of 
food  relating  to  dairy  produce  that  requires 
attention? — Yes,  I  note  with  alarm  the  enormous 
quantities  of  cream  and  milk  that  are  now  being 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  abroad.  The 
dairy  farmers  here  are  not  allowed  to  sell  milk 
or  cream  unless  they  hold  a  certificate  from  the 
sanitary  authorities,  while  we  receive  the  same 
articles  from  abroad  without  any  precautions 
being  taken  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
infection  or  impurities. 

2867.  What  hlave  you  done  in  regard  to  con- 
densed milk  ;  do  you  do  anything  in  that  way  ? — 
Not  in  Scotland.  There  are  large  quantities 
imported  from  abroad,  and  there  is  quite  a  con- 
siderable quantity  made  in  Ireland. 

2868.  But  not  much  in  Scotland  ?— No. 

2869.  Is  that  an  increasing  trade? — Yes,  a 
very  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

2870.  Could  yon  tell  us,  knowing  the  trade, 
how  much  margarine  there  is  in  a  mixture  ? — 
No,  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell. 

2871.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  offer  on  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  butter ;  have  you  any 
views  upon  that  point,  namely,  how  much  water 
there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  ? — I  believe  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  adulteration  of  butter  by 
adding  moisture  in  the  form  of  hot  brine.  I 
think  the  use  of  hot  brine  in  butter-making  should 
be  prohibited ;  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  and 
need  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  fraud. 

2872.  Would  you  adopt  a  standard  to  say  how 
much  moisture  there  ought  not  to  be  in  butter  ? 
—  There  should  not  be  over  20  per  cent.,  and 
even  that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

2873.  Then  would  you  be  willing  to  leave  that 
to  the  analyst  ?  —Yes. 

2874.  Assisted  by  experts  ? — Yes,  assisted  by 
experts. 

2875.  You  would  lay  stress  upon  that  point 
that  the  analyst  ought  to  be  assisted  by  experts  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  get  experts  to  agree. 

2876.  How  do  you  test  the  targe  quantities  of 
milk  that  you  purchase  from  the  farmers  ? — The 
milk  is  brought  according  to  quality  by  the 
Babcock  test. 

2877.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how  you 

furchase  it  just  now ;  what  is  the  quality  ? — 
t  is  brought  on  a  standard  of  3*4  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat. 

2878.  And  paid  for  according  to  the  units  ? — 
Yes,  and  paid  for  according  to  the  imits. 

2879.  What  is  the  prir^  now  ? — The  price  is 
4|rf.  per  gallon. 

2880.  Then  there  is  a  very  considerable  fall  in 
Q  3  prices 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart^r-coniinueA. 

prices  as  oooQjpared  with  what  they  were  this 
time  last  year? — Yes,  the  price  is  aDOut  10  per 
cent,  less  this  year. 

2881.  I  ^ust  waDt  to  ask  you  a  question  upon 
the  colourme  of  margarine.  Have  ^ou  any 
definite  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I  believe  that 
margarine  should  be  coloured  the  same  as  butter^ 
so  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  consumer. 

2882.  And  you  think  you  could  do  that  with- 
out injuring  the  butter  trade,  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  pure  butter? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2883.  If  you  did  not  colour  margarine  with 
any  colotunng  matter,  is  it  the  fact  that  you  could 
still  colour  margarine  in  the  manufacture  ? — Yes, 
without  the  addition  of  the  usual  colouring 
matter,  anatto. 

2884.  So  that  if  any  Act  of  Parliament  were 
passed  preventing  the  colouring  of  margarine, 
the  manufacturers  could  still  colour  margarine 
by  ueting  lawful  ingredients? — Yes.  1  believe 
that  is  done  in  America.    In  some  States  they 

})rohibited  the  colouring  of  margarine,  and  manu- 
acturers  used  high-coloured  oils.  It  does  not 
give  just  sucK  a  fine-flavoured  article,  but  it  com- 
plies with  the  law. 

2886.  What  fine  would  you  be  willing  to  im- 
pose in  order  to  prevent  fraud  by  adulteration  ? 
— I  think  you  can  hardly  make  the  fine  heavy 
enough  to  the  man  who  defrauds. 

2886.  But8upposingthatamanhad208hops,and 
was  convicted  of  three  ofiences  in  three  different 
shops,  practically  for  one  offence,  he  would  be 
liable  to  a  much  heavier  penalty  than  a  man  who 
had  only  one  shop.  Would  you  make  any  differ- 
ence, therefore,  between  him  and  a  man  with 
only  one  shop  ? — Yes,  I  would  make  each  shop 
in  that  case  stand  as  one  shop  ;  that  is  to  sav,  if 
he  was  fined  in  one  shop  and  then  fined  in 
another  shop,  the  second  offence  should  only  be 
•counted  as  the  first. 

2887.  And  the  third  offence  correspondingly  ? 
— Yes ;  in  order  to  fine  him  for  a  third  offence  I 
would  require  the  offence  to  be  committed  three 
times  in  the  same  shop. 

2888.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  imprison- 
ment '^ — Yes. 

2889.  After  the  third  offence? — Yes. 

2890.  Do  not  you  think  that  making  the 
penalty  for  the  tmrd  offence  a  very  heavy  fine, 
say  500/.,  woiJd  obviate  the  necessity  of  im- 
prisonment?— I  would  make  it  optional  for  the 
magistrates  to  imprison  or  fine. 

2891.  In  regard  to  inspectors,  would  you  ad- 
vocate female  inspectors  being  employed  ? — 
Female  inspectors  are  employed  now  ;  that  is  to 
say,  inspectors  get  females  to  go  into  the  shops 
and  buy  the  goods  for  them. 

2892.  Have  you  confidence  in  the  Scotch  in- 
spectors?— Yes  ;  I  have  never  known  of  any 
bribery  in  connection  with  them. 

2893.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  to 
the  Committee? — There  is  one  point  that  I 
should  like  to  mention.  There  have  been  some 
questions  asked  about  making  margarine  and 
butter  in  the  same  factory.  If  that  were  pro- 
hibited it  would  handicap  the  home  makerA  of 

•margarine  very  severely,  because  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  it  is  necessary  for  the  home 
makers  to  make  contracts  for  their  supply  of 


Sir  Mark  <S<€ioar^— continued. 

milk  for  the  winter  months.  If  at  any  time  the 
demand  slackens,  then  it  is  necessary  to  utiUse 
that  milk  and  make  it  in£o  pure  butter.  We 
carry  on  in  our  own  factories  both  margarine  and 
butter  making  in  different  departments,  and  we 
get  the  highest  price  in  the  market  for  butter 
made  in  the  same  building,  but  in  another  part 
of  it. 

2894.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  any  law  prohibited 
you  from  making  margarine  and  butter  on  the 
same  premises,  that  would  give  a  great  advant- 
age to  the  foreign  makers  ? — That  would  give 
them  an  advantage,  because  it  would  not  apply 
to  other  countries,  and  there  they  could  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  making  contracts  for  their 
milk. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2895.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  were 
two  years  in  America  ? — Yes. 

2896.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  butter  trade  and  cheese  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

2897.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  American 
law  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  margarine  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  ? — It  varies  according  to 
the  different  States. 

2898.  In  what  State  is  the  law  most  drastic 
with  regard  to  that  ? — 1  am  afraid  I  could  not 
give  you  particulars  of  that. 

2899.  Could  you  give  the  Conunittee  anj  in- 
dications at  all  as  to  the  provisions  that  exist  in 
any  of  the  States  of  America  in  that  connection? 
— 1  am  afraid  'I  could  not 

2900.  When  you  went  to  America  to  acquire 
the  practical  knowledge  of  making  butter  and 
margarine,  did  it  never  strike  you  as  an  interest- 
ing subject  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law 
as  to  those  subjects  in  the  different  States  of 
America?^-!  was  not  seeking  to  do  anything 
with  margarine  in  America.  1  was  working  at 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  then. 

2901.  I  think  you  told  us  that  a  good  deal 
of  butter  was  imported  into  this  country  as  pure 
butter  which  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
margarine,  and  from  20  to  25  percent,  of  water? 
—Yes. 

2902.  Where  does  that  come  from  ? — Most  of 
it  comes  from  Germany  ;  fVom  Hamburg. 

2903.  And  that  butter  is  sold  with  a  guaran- 
tee ? — Yes,  and  many  of  the  casks  are  branded 
"  pure  batter." 

2904.  Are  you  aware  that  a  few  years  since  IT 
samples  of  Hamburg  factory  butter  were  sent  by 
the  principal  wholesale  merchants  of  Manchester 
for  analysis,  and  that  six  of  them  were  certified 
to  contain  fat  varying  from  15  to  20  per  cent., 
and  the  remainder  were  stated  to  be  ^^  doubtftil "  ? 
—Yes. 

2905.  Do  you  knoir  that,  in  consequence, 
several  of  the  most  respectable  firms  there 
stopped  selling  it,  while  others  have  continued 
to  deal  in  that  class  of  butter,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  trade  and  the  public  generally  ? — Yes,  I 
know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

2906.  Do  you  know  of  any  conviction  having 
been  obtained  against  thatcbss^  butter? — No, 
I  co\ild  not  say  that. 

2907.  Do  you  know  of  any  conviction  having 
been  obtained  against  the  retailers  or  the  whole- 
sale 
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sale  meB  ^ho  ^tiU  oontkiued  fo  deal  in  thdee 
butters  ? — Not  against  the  wholesale  men.  *  Wd' 
see  accounts  of  convictions  in  the  papers  very 
frequently  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  class  of 
butter  It  IS. 

2908.  You  are  Dot  able  to  tell  the  Committee 
of  any  particular  case  of  this  butter,  which  you 
said  came  from  Germany,  and  that  is  adulterated 
with  an  excess  of  water  and  an  admixture  of 
margarine,  where  a  prosecution  was  had  over  of 
that  particular  article  ? — I  could  not  name  a  case 
at  the  moment. 

2909.  I  presume  that  some  prosecutions  must 
have  been  bad  against  this  particular  article  ? — 
Yes,  there  have  oeen  solocie. 

2910.  Are  you  aware  that,  despite  those  pro- 
s^utions,  it  is  still  b^ing  sold  in  large  quantities, 
guarantees  of  purity  being  given  with* it? — Yes. 

291 1.  Do  you  suggest  that  all  butter  factories 
and  creameries  where  butter  is  made  should  be 
open  to  inspection  ? — Yes,  they  are  open  to  in- 
spection just  now  under  the  sanitary  authorities. 

2912.  I  think  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you 
would  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
in  the  same  factory  as  butter?— I  would  not. 

2913.  And  you  gave  your  reasons  for  that  ?— 
Yes. 

2914.  Would  you  recommend  that  dealers  in 
margarine  should  take  out  a  license  ? — No,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  is  necessary ;  they  are  selling  a 
petfectly  honest  article,  as  long  as  they  sell  it 
honestly.     It  is  not  a  monopoly  to  anyone. 

2915.  You  are,  I  think,  againft  the  sale  of 
mixtures  ? — ^'No^  I  am  not  against  the  sale  of 
mixtures  as  mixtures. 

2916.  You  are  in  favour,  then,  of  permitting 
mixing  to  be  continued  ? — The  sale  of  mixtures, 
certainly. 

*  2917.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  through  the 
side  of  mixtures  that  a  (rreat  deal  of  the  fraud 
that  is  being  committed  is  being  done  ? — There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  fi  and  in  connection  with  it, 
but  you  get  fraud  in  any  trade.  1  do  not  think 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  mixtures  sold  in 
this  country  as  butter. 

2918.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  price  of 
margarine  was  4rf.,  Si,  and  6(f.  per  pound  r — Yes. 

2919.  Is  that  the  retdl  price  ?— That  is  the 
retail  price.  •. 

2920.  I  think  you  said  that  very  little  marga- 
rine was  being  sold  as  pure  butter,  if  any  at  all  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  that  any  margarine  is  being 
sold  as  pure  butter.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  mixture  that  is  being  sold  as  pnre  butter. 

2921.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  per- 
centage of  mixture  is  sold  as  pure  butter ;  1  think 
you  told  us  that  the  retail  price  of  mixture  was 
8rf.  per  pound  ? — ^Yes. 

2922.  You  said  thii  very  few  ran  over  id.  ?— 
Yes.       •     '•  ;       ■      ■       '     ' 

2923:  Can  you  giVe  thfe  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  percentage  (as  you  have  admitted  that  a 
certain  amount  of  fraud  is  being  committed)  of 
mixtures' which  can  be  sold  at  8irf.,  are  being  sold 
as  buttet*  at  necessarily  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  ScL  ? — No  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
anything  like  an  idea  of  what  the  exact  propor- 
tion might  be;  but  I  know  that,  in  my  ex- 
perience, most  of  the  shopkeepers  who  are  selling 

0.73. 
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most  of  the  mixture^  are  those  who  sell  it  on'ft^ 
merits  for  what  it  is. 

2924.  Do  they  label  it  in  the  shop  "^  mix- 
ture '*  ? — Yes ;  they  sell  it  on  a  margarine 
paper. 

2925.  Are  you  aware  that  the  colonring  of 
margarine  is  prohibited  in  Denmark,  Italy,  New 
Zealand,  and  several  of  the  American  States  ?— 
I  believe  it  is  in  some  countries. 

2926.  Why  is  it  prohibited  in  those  countries, 
do  you  suppose  ? — In  the  interest  of  the  farmers, 
I  suppose. 

2927.  In  the  interest  of  the  butter  producer? 
—Yes. 

2928.  To  prevent  fraud  ?— Yes. 

2929.  The  experience  of  those  countries  is,  I 
suppose,  that  if  you  allow  margarine  to  be 
coloured  to  represent  butter,  you  x^annot  prevent 
a  certain  amoimt  of  fraud  being  committed ; 
would  not  that  be  fso  ?— In  liome  of  those  countries 
they  never  have  margarine  dold.  In  the  case  of 
New  Zealand,  they  have  made  it  unlawfiil  to  sell 
margarine  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  reputation 
of  their  butter. 

2930.  I  think  yon  told  SHr  Mark  Stewart  that 
a  large  quantity  of  margarine  that  was  sold  was 
sold  for  cooking  purposes  to  confectioners  and 
bakei-8? — Yes. 

2931.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
now  what  the  percentage  of  nmrgarine  so  sold 
would  be  to  the  total  margarine  sold  in  the 
country  ? — That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  get 

2932.  Would  it  be  50  per  cent  ?— I  do  not 
think  quite  50  per  cent. 

2938.  Would  it  be  40  per  cent.  ?— There* 
might  be  from  30  to  40  per  oent.  used  by  bakers 
and  confectioners. 

2934.  Then,  so  far  as  that  40  per  cent,  goes,  do 
you  think  that  the  question  of  colour  induces  the 
people  to  buy  it  more  readily  for  cooking  ;  that 
the  question  of  colour  induces  bakers  to  buy  it 
more  readily  than  if  it  had  not  been  coloured,  or 
induces  confectioners  to  buy  it  more  readily  ?— 
NO)  the  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value 
of  margarine  as  used  in  manufacture  by  bakers 
and  confectioners. 

2935.  Then  colour  has  nothing  to  dd  with  the 
sale  of  margarine,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  extent 
of  35  per  cent.  ? — No.  • 

2936.  Then  colour  only  affects  the  remaining 
portion,  which  is  65  per  cebt.  of  the  margarine 
that  is  put  upon  the  market  ? — Yes. 

2987.  That  65  per  cent,  of  margarine  is  used, 
I  suppose,  in  the  same  capacity  as  butter  ? — Yes, 
as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

2938.  And  the  object  ot  colouring  that  65  per 
cent,  is  to  make  it  as  like  butter  as  possible,  is  it 
not  ? — To  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible. 

2939.  But  if  you  coloured  it  any  other  colour 
it  would  not  be  so  attractitej  because  it  would 
not  be  so  like  butter? — No. 

2940.  Is  it  not  its  likeness  to  butter  that  makes 
it  attractive  ? — ^Yes,  because  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  certaiu  colour,  and  they  are  very  slow 
to  change.* 

2941.  I  think  yon  told  us  that  in  some  of  the 
American  States  where  the  law  prevented 
colouring    the  manufacturers  succeeded  in  de- 

Q  4  f eating 
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feating  the  law  by  using  highlj-coloured  oil? — 
Yes. 

2942.  Did  that  lead  to  any  amendment  of  the 
law  in  that  particular  State  r — I  am  not  aware  of 
that  I  have  not  watched  closely  the  law 
regarding  margarine  in  America. 

2943.  X  ou  would  not  then  look  upon  the  U8e 
of  these  highly-coloured  oils  in  a  margarine 
factory  as  adulteration  ? — It  might  be  an  evasion 
of  the  law,  but  it  would  not  be  adulteration. 

2944.  It  would  not  be  adulteration,  do  you 
say  ? — It  might  not  be  an  adulteration.  It 
depends  upon  how  you  define  "  adulteration.*' 

2245.  I  think  you  stated  that  a  good  many 
farmers  in  Scotland  got  an  increased  price  for 
tlieir  milk,  owing  to  me  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  margarine  factory  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  case. 

2946.  The  margarine  factories,  we  were  given 
to  understand,  were  a  great  advantage  to  the 
agriculturists  and  dairy  farmers  ^ — Yes,  if  they 
happen  to  be  near  a  factory. 

2947.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
at  all  of  the  number  of  farmers  that  are  so 
affected,  benefited  by  the  fact  of  margarine 
factories  being  in  the  neighbourhood? — in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland  alone  there  are  at  least 
400  farmers ;  and  then  the  farmers  all  over,  all 
agriculturists,  get  the  benefit  in  the  increased 
price  for  stock.  At  one  time,  when  oleo  oil  was 
very  dear,  I  have  heard  a  butcher  say  that  the 
price  of  the  fine  fat  increased  the  value  of  a  bullock 
20s.  per  head. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2948.  Do  you  get  much  of  the  oleo  fat  in  this 
country  ?  — Yes,  all  the  fine  fat  in  this  country  is 
used  for  oleo  niaking. 

2949.  Does  not  a  great  quantity  come  from 
America,  from  Chicago  ? — Yes ;  quite  a  quantity 
comes  from  Chicago,  but  all  the  fine  fat  in  this 
country  is  brought  up  for  oleo  making. 

2950.  Where  is  it  made  ? — Aberdeen,  Leith, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and,  I  think,  Bristol  and 
London. 

2951.  Birkenhead,  we  were  told  by  one 
witness  ? — I  mean  Birkenhead  instead  of  Liver- 
pool. In  other  towns  the  fat  is  bought  and  sent 
by  rail  to  those  places. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2952.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
farmers  who  are  prejudiced,  and  very  severely 
prejudiced,  as  dairy  farmers,  by  the  law  allowing 
a  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter  to  be  sold  ? — 
No. 

2953.  Because  it  is  by  mixture^  as  we  all 
know,  that  fraud  is  committed? — And  adul- 
terated butter ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
the  number  of  farmers  who  grumble  at  that  more 
than  anything  else. 

2954.  Do  you  think  that  the  agricultural 
interest  is  more  prejudiced  through  the  sale  of 
mixtures  than  it  is  benefited  by  the  fact  of  marga- 
rine factories  being  in  the  country  ? — No,  it  is 
not.  I  do  not  think  the  agricultural  interests  of 
this  country  are  affected  at  all  by  the  sale  of 
mai^arine  and  mixtures  when  sold  on  their 
merits. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 

2955.  Injuriously  affected,  you  mean?~I 
mean,  iniuriously  affected. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2956.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sale  of  mixtures 
in  Denmark  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  ? — 
It  would  pay  them  to  do  that  in  Denmark,  because 
their  existence  almost  depends  on  their  butter 
trade,  and  they  must  keep  the  reputation  of  their 
butter  as  high  as  possible. 

2957.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  mixtures  were 
allowed  in  Denmark  that  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  character  of  Danish  butter  ? — Yes, 
because  people  in  this  country  mi^ht  say  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  Danish  butter  being 
adulterated.  ColonisJs  might  make  use  of  that 
as  a  statement  that  they  sent  butter  from  a 
country  in  which  they  did  not  allow  margarine 
to  be  made,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible 
for  their  butter  to  be  adulterated,  while  butter 
coming  from  Denmark  where  margarine  was 
made  might  possibly  be  adulterated.  You 
would  not  get  Holland  prohibiting  the  making 
of  margarine. 

2958.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  you  were  in  favour  of  the  local  authorities 
and  the  inspectors  being  more  active  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2959.  Do  you  know  that  in  48  towns  in  Eng- 
land, with  an  aggregate  population  of  over  a 
million  and  a  hali(or  an  average  of  more  than 
30,000  each),  not  a  single  sam^e  of  butter  was 
taken  for  analvsis  by  the  local  authorities  in  the 
year  1893  ? — I  can  quite  believe  that 

2960.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  to  the 
Committee,  or  have  you  already  made  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Conunittee? — My  suggestion  is,  that 
in  the  first  place  you  should  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  adulterated  butter,  by  taking 
measures  to  keep  adidterated  butter  from  being 
imported ;  and  then  I  would  increase  the  fines, 
ana  stir  up  the  local  authorities  in  some  way  to 
put  the  Act  in  force.  It  would  be  a  very  sad 
admission  for  us  in  Great  Britain  to  say  that  we 
make  laws  and  cannot  enforce  them. 

2961.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  taking  action,  for 
instance? — I  would  be  in  favour  or  any  Board 
taking  it  up  who  could  carry  it  out  What  we 
want  18  to  stop  fraud  and  by  the  best  means  possible. 

2962.  Can  margarine,  as  it  is  made  and  sold 
at  present,  be  distinguished  from  butter  by  its 
appearance  bv  the  ordinary  consumer  buying  it 
at  a  shop  ? — Ko,  it  cannot. 

2963.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that 
margarine  is  allowed  to  be  coloured,  so  that  a 
customer  going  in  will  be  defrauded  by  a  shop- 
keeper who  is  a  dishonest  man  ? — It  is  supposed 
that  the  British  public,  when  they  go  into  a  shop 
to  buy  goods,  can  read.  The  margarine  ticket 
is  there  before  them,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  use  their  eyes. 

2964.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  as  has  been 
given  in  evid.ence  here,  that  in  several  shops 
there  is  an  artificial  barrier  erected  on  the 
counter,  and  that  behind  that  slab  two  lumps 
similar  in  colour  and  appearance  are  kept,  one 
being  margarine  and  the  other  being  pure  outter ; 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

that  when  the  customer  goes  in  he  asks  for  butter, 
and  in  several  cases  the  trader  gives  him 
margarine  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that  that  may 
be  done ;  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
fraud  in  almost  anything ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  general  practice.  1  would  be  very  sorry  to 
thixik  that  the  provision  trade  of  Great  Britain 
was,  as  a  whole,  fraudulent. 

2965.  But  is  not  the  object  of  erecting  this 
artificial  barrier  in  order  to  defeat  the  law, 
because  the  article  kept  behind  it  is  not,  in  legal 
technicality,  exposed  for  sale? — If  that  was 
known  to  the  public  then  it  might  arouse  their 
suspicion.  But  it  is  not  a  common  thing  to  have 
those  counters.  In  quite  a  number  of  shops  they 
have  them,  but  not  as  a  rule,  taking  the  whole 
country.  You  may  get  them  in  some  districts, 
say,  in  London. 

2966.  But  if  margarine  was  obliged  to  be  sold 
in  its  natural  colour,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  fraudulent  trader  to  defraud  his 
customers  by  selling  margarine  as  pure  butter, 
would  it  not  ? — No,  theinanufacturer  might  make 
it  of  the  same  shade  as  butter,  as  1  suggested 
before.  And  then  why  should  a  poor  person 
who  buys  margarine  at  4rf.,  5rf.,  and  6rf.  a  lb. 
not  get  as  attractive-looking  an  article,  with  a 
nice  bright-looking  colour,  as  batter. 

2967.  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  virtue  of  margarine  would  depart  if  you 
insisted  on  its  being  sold  in  its  own  colour  ? — 
People  always  like  to  get  their  food  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

2968.  While  margarine  is  manufactured 
exactly  in  imitation  of  butter,  do  you  know  of 
any  other  article  of  food  which  is  deliberately 
prepared  in  imitation  of  something  else,  and 
fraudulently  sold  for  it?— Not  in  the  way  of 
food ;  but  you  could  take  any  other  thing. 
You  could  take  many  other  things  in  dry  goods 
that  are  got  up  as  substitutes  for  a  better  article, 
and  they  are  sold  on  their  merits.  Take  vel- 
veteen as  a  substitute  for  velvet. 

2969.  But  allow  me  to  say  that  that  was  not 
the  question  I  asked  you.  The  question  I  asked 
you  was,  Do  you  know  of  any  other  article  of 
food  which  is  deliberately  prepared  in  imitation 
of  something  else  and  fraudulently  sold  for  it  ? 
—No,  I  cannot  think  of  any  such  article  of  food 
at  the  moment. 

2970.  Do  you  believe  that  the  amount  of 
butter  which  is  adulterated  with  foreign  fat  is 
much  greater  than  is  detected  ? — Yes. 

2971.  Very  considerably  greater  ? — Yes. 

2972.  About  how  much  of  it,  in  jour  opinion, 
is  so  adulterated  ?  —  I  cannot  give  you  the 
figures.  I  have  heard  it  estimat^,  any  way,  as 
being  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  our  imports. 

2973.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  stated 
that  25  per  cent,  of  all  foreign  butter  coming 
into  this  country  was  adulterated  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration? — It  would  be  verjr  diflicult  to 
give  definite  figures,  because,  while  we  in  the 
trade  know  of  most  instances  in  which  adul- 
terated goods  are  coming  to  the  market,  we  have 
not  the  details  of  the  quantities. 

2974.  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  be  in 
favour,  in  case  of  private  prosecutions,  where 
there  was  a  fine,  that  half  the  money,  or  a  large 
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portion  of  it,  should  go  to  the  prosecutor  ?— Yes ; 
providing  the  prosecutor  goes  about  the  thing  in 
taking  samples  in  the  way  as  prescribed  by  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

2975.  Are  you  aware  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
samples  taken  by  private  persons  in  1892  were 
reported  as  adulterated,  whereas  the  proportion 
of  those  taken  by  inspectors  was  only  12*4  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  the  figures ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  private  individuals  might  be 
men  who  understood  the  business  a  little  bit 
better  than  the  inspectors. 

2976.  Or  would  it  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
inspector  was  known,  and,  of  course,  being 
known,  his  object  was  anticipated ;  whereas,  the 
private  person  not  being  suspected,  tho  fraudu- 
lent dealer  was  more  likely  to  commit  a  dis- 
honest act  in  connection  with  him  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  inspector,  whom  he  knew  r — 
An  inspector  can  send  in  a  child  or  woman  to 
buy  the  sample,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  so. 

2977.  Are  you  aware  that  the  frauaulent  sale 
of  margarine  in  1887  was  about  17  per  cent.; 
that  in  1888  it  fell  suddenly  to  about  10  per 
cent.,  and  is  now  between  15  and  16  per  cen<.,or 
nearly  the  same  as  before  the  present  law  came 
into  operation  ? — I  would  account  for  that  by  the 
increase  in  the  sale  of  adulterated  butter^  not  in 
the  sale  of  mixtures  for  butter.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  we  have  had  adulterated 
butter  coming  into  this  country. 

2978.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  that  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  adulterated  butter  sold 
than  the  quantity  of  margarine  sold  as  butter  ? — 
No,  I  only  gave  that  as  an  opinion  from  my  own 
observation. 

2979.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  there 
is  a  larger  quantity  of  adulterated  butter  sold 
and  fraud  committed  in  that  way  than  in  the 
way  of  margarine  being  substituted  for  butter  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

2980.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  Committee  as  to  what  tne  Customs  ofiicers  ^ 
ought  to  do  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — I  think  that 
all  foreign  butter  should  be  branded  by  the 
dairy  or  iactory  in  which  it  was  made,  and  then 
the  Custom  House  officers  might  take  samples 
every  now  and  again  and  keep  a  note  of  the 
dairies  that  they  have  taken  samples  from. 

2981.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
the  Committee  as  to  the  particular  mode  that 
the  Customs  oflScers  ought  to  adopt  when  taking 
samples  of  butter,  so  that  the  package  that  they 
take  it  from,  the  barrel,  or  firkin,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  not  be  afterwards  prejudiced  in 
its  sale  ? — It  might  be  done  by  taking  an  ordi- 
nary butter  trier,  and  taking  a  sample  from  that. 

2982.  Taking  it  from  the  end  ?— Yes. 

2983.  So  that  so  far  as  the  outward  anpear- 
ance  of  the  package  would  go,  it  would  still 
remain  intact? — xes,  and  it  would  not  be 
known  to  the  importer  that  his  butter  had  been 
sampled. 

Mr.  Newdigate, 

2984.  You  said  that  when  adulterated  butter 
was  sold  with  a  guarantee,  and  the  retailer  was 
discovered,  the  wholesale  man  would  pay  the 
expenses  ? — That  is  often  the  case. 

R  2985.  Do 
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Mr.  Newdigate — continued. 

2985.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  of  that  ? — 
Yes. 

2986.  Could  you  give  an  instance,  if  necessary  ? 
— I  could  give  an  instance,  if  necessary. 

2987.  We  heard  the  same  charge  made,  I 
think,  yesterday,  and  then  the  person  who  made 
the  charge  said  that  he  could  not  give  an  instance ; 
but  you  think  that  you  could  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I 
could  give  an  instance. 

2988.  You  said  that  hot  brine  used  in  the  keep- 
ing of  butter  conduced  very  much  *o  adding 
water  to  the  butter? — It  does. 

2989.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  necessary 
article  at  all  to  use  for  that  purpose  ? — In  making 
butter  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  use  cold 
brine  to  hot  brine. 

2990.  You  think  it  does  just  as  well  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  in  salt  butter  it  is  better  to  salt  with 
brine  than  with  dry  salt,  because  you  get  a  better 
grain  and  texture  to  your  butter ;  but  the  use  of 
hot  brine  is  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  and  is  only  done  for  the  sake  of  adding 
additional  moisture. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

2991.  I  think  you  said  that  hotel  keei)er8  did 
not  require  protection,  as  they  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ? — As  a  rule,  they  do. 

2992.  Do  you  not  think  that  persons  going  to 
a  hotel,  and  asking  to  be  simplied  with  bread  and 
butter,  expect  to  get  it? — Yes, 

2993.  Do  yuu  think  that  they  always  get 
butter,  or  that  they  sometimes  get  margarine 
or  a  mixture  ? — I  think  they  often  get  a  mixture, 
in  the  same  way  that  if  you  go  and  ask  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  get  it ;  as  a 
rule,  it  will  be  coffee  and  chicory. 

2994.  But  it  is  a  fraud,  is  it  not  ? — In  both 
cases  alike  it  is  a  fraud. 

2995.  Would  you  allow  hotel  keepers  to  buy 
margarine  and  give  it  to  their  customers  as 
butter  ? — If  they  are  allowed  to  sell  coffee  and 
chicory,  I  would  allow  them  to  use  margarine. 

2996.  If  a  person  is  supplied  with  coffee  and 
chicory,  is  he  not  able  to  Know  that  it  is  coffee 
and  chicory  better  than  he  would  know  mar- 
garine from  butter  or  a  mixture? — I  do  not 
know  that  point. 


Mr.  Kennedy-— GouiimxeA. 

2997.  I  think  you  said  that  ihe  margarine 
manufacturers  of  this  country  would  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  if  they  had  to  make  margarine 
and  butter  on  different  premises  ?— Certainly. 

2998.  Why  could  not  a  margarine  manufac- 
turer carry  on  his  business  in  a  separate  building 
adjoining  ?— He  could  do  so,  but  that  might 
necessitate  his  erecting  a  different  building  ;  and 
the  home  margarine  manufacturer  has  hard 
enough  competition  to  fight  against  the  imported 
article  without  putting  restrictions  on  him  that 
do  not  apply  to  nis  opponents. 

2999.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  butter 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  value  of 
the  margarine  made  in  it  ?  --The  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  do  you  mean  ? 

3000.  The  general  returns;  I  suppose  they 
are  the  best  returns  ? — Do  you  mean  the  total 
value  or  the  value  per  lb.  ? 

3001 .  The  total  value  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  give  you  that  without  notes. 

3002.  Have  you  any  objection  to  compelling 
retailers  to  wrap  margarine  in  a  distinct  coloured 
paper  ? — No,  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3003.  It  is.  not  in  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  make  these  butter  substitutes,  is  it  ? 
— It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
make  what  he  can  get  a  profit  on  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  the 
goods  sold  fraudulently. 

3004.  Would  the  manufacturer  in  his  trade 
make  the  same  profit  by  selling  a  pure  and  un- 
adulterated article,  such  as  pure  butter,  and  pure 
margarine,  so  far  as  you  can  make  it  pure,  as  if 
he  made  those  two  articles,  and  also  mixtures  ? 
— Mixtures  would  leave  a  profit  certainly  better 
than  margarine,  because  there  is  more  money  in 
them  proportionally  ;  a  mixture  costing  70^.  will 
stand  at  a  greater  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
than  a  margarine  costing  40«. 

3005.  So  the  inducement  to  make  a  mixture 
would  be  rather  in  favour  of  making  a  greater 
quantity  of  mixture  ? — Yes,  but  they  can  only 
make  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demand. 

3006.  And  that  demand  is  a  falKng  demand, 
you  say  ? — Yes. 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Colonel  Bagot, 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  C  banning. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Air.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Wbiteley. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Hamilton,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

3007.  I  THINK  you  represent  the  Glasgow 
Provision  Trade  Association  ? — I  do. 

3008.  Have  you  any  other  qualification  you 
could  mention  ? — 1  am  president  of  that  associa- 
tion. 

3009.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  trade 
for  over  22  years  ? — Yes. 

3010.  You  were  brought  up  on  a  dairy  farm  ? 
— I  was. 

3011.  And  you  are  still  interested  in  agricul- 
ture?— I  am. 

3012.  The  butters  mainly  sold  in  Scotland 
come  from  what  parts  r — They  are  Danish,  Irish, 
and  colonial. 

3013.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  those 
different  butters  ? — The  Danish  and  colonial  are 
never  adulterated,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  Irish  is  genuine,  though  at  times  it  may 
contain  too  much  water.  While  there  may  be  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  landed  in  England  from 
Hamburg  and  other  districts  that  is  not  pure, 
there  is  a  very  limited  sale  of  that  class  of  butter 
in  the  north,  and  there  certainly  is  not  a  large 
quantity  of  adulterated  butter  of  any  kind  sold 
in  Scotland. 

3014.  Is  there  much  water  in  some  of  those 
butters? — I  have  never  personally  paid  much 
attention  to  that ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  the  percentage  that  should  be 
allowed. 

3015.  But  you  admit  that  in  soipe  of  those 
butters  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  water? 
— Yes,  in  the  Irish  butter. 

3016.  Is  there  more  water  in  that  than  in  the 
other  butters  you  referred  to  ? — Certainly. 

3017.  Do  you  think  that  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  by  some  authority  would  be  desirable  ? 
— I  am  afraid  not. 

3018.  Why  ? — Because  an  honest  maker  with 
a  very  sudden  change  of  temperature  might  make 
a  mistake  with  the  best  of  intentions.  They  have 
not  all  the  appliances  among  the  very  small 
farms  that  are  necessary  to  take  the  water  out 
of  it. 

3019.  And  yon  think  that  if  a  standard  was 
fixed  sufficientiv  high  to  save  the  honest  maker 
under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  high 
enough  to  induce  other  people  to  add  water  ? — 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 

It  would  indeed ;  those  who  can  manipulate  it 
properly  would  simply  add  water  up  to  that 
standard. 

3020.  So  that  the  general  quality  of  bulker 
would  be  deteriorated  ? — Yes. 

3021.  Is  there  much  margarine  sold  in  Scot- 
land ? — Yes. 

3022.  Is  it  ever  sold  fraudulently  as  butter  ? — 
In  small  places  and  in  certain  districts  where  the 
inspectors  have  been  lax  it  has  been,  of  course, 
sold  fraudulently  ;  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  but 
not  a  large  proportion. 

3023.  I)oes  the  Act  of  1887  prevent  that,  or 
would  it,  in  your  opinion,  prevent  it  if  it  were 
eflSciently  aiministered  ? — Most  certainlv. 

3024.  Then  your  complaint  is,  that  it  is  not 
efficiently  administered  r — It  is  not  efficiently 
administered.  When  the  Act  of  1887  was 
passed  it  interfered  very  materially  for  the  time 
with  the  demand,  but  of  late  years,  since  it  has 
mostly  been  sold  on  its  merits,  the  demand  has 
steadily  increased  till  within  the  last  few  months, 
when  the  low  price  of  butter  has  told  against  it. 
There  is  one  very  significant  fact  that  I  would 
like  to  mention,  and  that  is,  that  the  retail  mer- 
chants who  sell  most  of  it  are  those  who  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  letter. 

3025.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you? — I  mean 
that  those  who  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  who  label  it  and  sell  it  witn  the  papers,  sell 
the  biggest  quantity  of  it ;  those  ar^  the  people 
in  Scotland  who  are  selling  the  most  margarine. 

3026.  Then  that  margarine  is  not  sold  fraudu- 
lently ? — No  ;  I  admit  that  there  are  a  number 
of  shops  that  do  sell  it  fraudulently. 

3027.  But  the  people  who  sell  the  most  mai>- 
garine,  you  say,  are  selling  it  not  fraudulently  ? 
—  Yes,  selling  it  as  margarine.  That  is  the 
strongest  argument  I  know  of  in  favour  of  mar- 
garine. 

3028.  And  as  margarine  it  is  bought  by  the 
people  as  a  suitable  article  of  food? — Tnat  is 
so. 

3029.  And  I  suppose  it  is  popular  on  account 
of  its  comparative  cheapness  ? — It  is  popular  on 
account  of  its  comparative  cheapness,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  superiority  in  flavour  to  cheap  butter. 

3030.  And  you  thuik  that  if  it  were  sold  on 
r2  its 
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Chairman — continued. 

its  merits  as  margarine  it  would  still  command 
an  extensive  sale? — A  large  sale. 

H031.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  issufficiemlv 
drastic  in  its  provisions  to  protect  the  public  if  it 
were  properly  enforced  ? — I  do. 

3(^32.  Would  you  have  any  further  and 
stronger  penalties  in  connection  with  the  fraudu- 
lent sale  of  margarine,  or  margarine  mixtures,  as 
butter? — 1  would  not  object  to  a  heavier  fine; 
but  imprisonment,  I  thmk,  would  deal  hari^hly 
on  well-meaning  merchants  ;  it  would  put  them 
too  much  at  the  mercy  of  their  employes. 

3033.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  which 
makes  the  person  employed  liable,  you  know  ? — 
There  is.  Still,  I  tnink  that  if  one  employer 
was'  fined  several  times  that  clause  should  not 
apply ;  supposing  he  was  fined  half-a-dozen  times, 
say. 

3034.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  not  apply  ? — 
I  think  that  it  ought  not  to  apply. 

3035.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  he  had  been 
found  guilty  himself  several  times  the  fiuding  of 
an  assistant  guilty  would  not  make  the  assistant 
liahle? — I  say  that  if  a  merchant's  employes 
were  found  guilty  several  times  I  think  he  should 
be  the  culpable  party  in  the  end. 

3036.  You  think  that  if  his  people  made  this 
fraudulent  mixture  or  this  fraudulent  sale  re- 
peatedly there  would  be  something  wrong  in 
the  management  of  the  establishment  ? — ^If  it 
occurred  too  often  I  would  be  apt  to  think  so. 

3037.  Then  the  proprietor  himself,  you  think, 
ought  to  be  punished  in  such  a  case  ? — I  would 
not  object  to  a  clause  to  that  efifect. 

3038.  But  you  are  not  generally  in  favour  of 
imprisonment? — I  am  not,  in  connection  with 
this.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  work  out 
satisfactorily^  I  am  certain. 

3039.  Are  you  in  favour  of  much  heavier 
fines  ? — Yes,  1  would  not  object  to  that. 

3040.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  mar- 
garine mixtures?— I  do  not  object  to  the  sale  of 
mixtures,  so  long  as  they  are  sold  as  margarine  ; 
but  if  the  sale  of  margarine  is  to  continue  at  all 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  right  to  make  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  improve  on  the  quality  he 
is  giving  his  customers  by  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
butter  to  it,  so  long,  of  course,  as  he  sells  it  in 
accordance  with  the  Act. 

3041.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  selling  of 
these  mixtures  facilitates  fraud  ? — Certain  butter 
merchants  complain  that  the  sale  of  mixtures 
affords  facilities  for  fraud ;  but  the  standard  of 
morality  in  the  retail  provision  trade  is  not  lower 
than  that  in  any  other,  and  we  might  as  well  cut 
off  the  water  from  milk  dealers'  premises  as 
attempt  to  regulate  the  provision  trade  in  its 
various  departments  by  such  peculiar  legisla- 
tion. 

3042.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  temptations 
to  fraud  are  greater  in  these  small  retail  trades 
than  in  many  other  larger  businesses  ?— I  do  not 
think  that. 

3043.  Is  not  the  verj^  introduction  of  mixing 
machines,  >vhich  arc  used  in  a  part  of  the  shop 
away  from  the  customers'  sight,  an  evidence  that 
the  thing  is  very  widespread?— So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  is  not  a  mi  Ting  machine 


Chairman — continued. 

used  by  the  retailers  in   Scotland ;  it  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  trade  to  me. 

3044.  Then  we  must  admit  that  the  morality 
of  the  trade  is  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  in 
evidence? — Perhaps  they  are  rather  behindhand 
in  ingenuity. 

3045.  We  generally  think  that  the  Scotch  are 
ahead  in  intelligence.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  the  colour  of  margarine  ;  would  you  have 
margarine  prohibited  from  being  coloured  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  any  restrictions  as  to  colour  would 
be  right.  Butter  and  margarine  are  alike  in 
colour  when  they  leave  the  churn  if  no  artificial 
colouring  matter  is  used.  They  are,  however, 
each  coloiu-ed  to  suit  the  various  districts  thty 
are  meant  for.  They  are  both  wholesome  ;  and, 
if  honestly  sold,  I  do  not  see  that  margarine 
should  be  handicapped  with  a  repulsive  colour. 
It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  poorer  classes,  and 
surely  they  have  as  much  right  to  have  their 
margarine  coloured  to  their  taste  as  the  wealthier 
classes  have  to  get  their  butter  put  before  them 
in  the  most  palatable  form. 

3046.  Then  you  state,  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, that  margarine,  as  imported  or  sold  in  this 
country,  is  of  the  same  colour  as  butter  when  it 
leaves  the  churn  ? — It  is  of  the  same  colour  m 
butter  when  it  Jeaves  the  chum  if  there  is  no 
artificial  colouring  put  into  the  churn. 

3047.  Put  into  either?— Into  either. 

3048.  But  butter  varies  in  colour  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  does  it  not  ?— Yes  ;  but  the 
milk  used  in  the  margarine  would  affect  it  in  the 
'same  way  in  the  manufacture  of  the  margarine. 

3049.  Do  you  think  that  by  the  natural 
colour  of  each  product  you  could  not  separate 
them  ? — There  would  be  hardly  any  difierence  at 
all  between  the  two  articles  in  their  natural 
colour. 

3050.  Then,  to  come  to  the  point  of  your 
answers  more  especially,  you  are  opposed  to  the 
colouring  of  margarine  green  or  red,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  to  give  it  a  distinctive  colour  ? — Yes, 
I  decidedly  am. 

3051.  You  think  that  that  would  render  a 
well-known  article  of  food  repulsive  ? — It  would 
be  repulsive. 

3052.  And  that  would  be  injurious  to  the 
poorer  classes,  you  think  ?— It  certainly  would, 

3053.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
size  or  form  of  ihe  packages  in  which  margarine 
should  be  sold  or  imported  ?— Any  restrictions  as 
to  size  or  shape  of  packages  would  have  little 
effect  on  putting  down  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
margarine  aniongst  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
merchants ;  it  is  invariably  sold  in  compliance 
with  the  Act,  and  it  is  at  the  counter,  after  it  has, 
in  most  cases,  been  taken  from  the  pacbtge,  that 
the  danger  of  fraud  begins.  No  doubt  it  is 
frequently  sent  out  in  packages  similar  to  butter ; 
still,  in  Glasgow  some  of  the  packages  which  are 
most  in  favour  are  certain  packages  in  which 
butter  is  never  seen. 

3054.  Then  some  of  the  packages  of  margarine 
that  are  most  popular  in  Glasgow  are  those  of  a 
shape  in  which  butter  is  never  packed  ?— Of  a 
style,  at  any  rate,  in  which  butter  is  never 
packed.      They    are    white    spruce    American 
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CAafrman— continued. 

pails.  American  butter  used  to  come  id  those 
packages,  but  not  of  tbat  sptuce  wood  ;  but 
there  is  no  American  butter  sold  in  Scotland 
now. 

3055.  So  that  they  are  like  the  original  butter 
packages  ? — Yes ;  but  it  was  nut  copied  to 
imitate  American  butter,  because  that  was  never 
popular  in  Scotland. 

3056.  You  do  uot  think  then  that  a  specially 
shaped  or  specially  coloured  receptacle  would 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  that  respect  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  in  that 
way  at  all. 

3057.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  those 
packages  that  come  over  with  a  label  attached 
to  them  lose  the  label  in  their  transit  and  get 
mistaken  for  butter  ? — I  would  not  allow  that ;  I 
would  be  against  that.  But  there  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  coming  now  into  Glasgow  at  any  rate. 
They  used  to  have  crocks  and  baskets,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  sold  now. 

3058.  Are  the  packages  in  which  margarine 
is  now  imported  marked  outside  "  margarine  "  ? 
— Branded. 

3059.  Sp  that  the  mark  cannot  come  oflf? — 
Sometimes  they  are  stencilled,  not  always 
branded,  but  mostly. 

Mr.  Channing, 

3060.  Would  you  prohibit  the  use  of  those 
removable  labels  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

Chair  maiu 

3061.  Do  you  think  that  the  sale  of  margarine, 
as  at  present  carried  on  under  the  Margarine  Act, 
does  not  interfere  with  agriculture  ? — At  one 
time  it  certainly  did ;  but  now,  with  the  unlimited 
supply  that  there  is  of  colonial  butter,  sup- 
posing that  the  sale  of  margarine  was  interfered 
with,  the  colonial  butter  would  simply  fill  up  the 
gap,  and  the  price  would  not,  I  think,  advance 
very  much,  but  the  result  of  that  would  be  that 
we  should  lose  the  outlet  for  our  milk  that  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine. 

3062.  So  that  you  reallv  think  that  agri- 
culture would  not  be  benefited  by  any  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  margarine,  such  as  colouring 
it,  or  forcing  it  to  be  sold  in  special  shops,  or 
having  it  sold  under  a  special  license  ?  -1  am 
afraid  that  would  be  playing  mostly  into  the 
hands  of  the  colonial  butter  makers.  They 
seem  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  their 
butter. 

3063.  And  in  the  face  of  the  colonial  butter 
importation,  vou  see  no  means  of  raisings  the 
price  of  English  butter  by  restricting  the  sale 
of  margarine?— I  do  not.  There  is  an  outlet 
for  the  milk  of  at  least  20,000  cattle,  if  the 
whole  of  the  margarine  that  is  used  in  this 
country  were  produced  in  this  country.  That  is 
to  say,  it  would  require  the  milk  from  that 
number  of  cattle  to  manufacture  all  the  mar- 
garine that  we  use. 

3064.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  more 
fully  again  ?;— Supposing  thai  all  the  margarine 
that  is  used  in  Great  Britain  was  manufactured 
here,  we  would  require  the  milk  from  20,000 
milch  cows  to  mi^nuiacture  it. 

a73. 
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3065.  That  is  to  mix  with  the  margarine  in 
its  manufacture,  in  order  to  render  it  a  saleable 
product? — Yes.  And  then,  again,  there  is  the 
tat.  If  it  was  not  for  the  large  output  of  home- 
made oleo  just  now,  I  fail  to  see  where  any 
market  could  be  found  for  our  best  fats. 

3066.  Then  you  think  that  the  best  fats  in 
this  country  find  a  market  now  for  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine,  and  that  is  useful  for  the 
general  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  use  of  milk  in  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine  affords  an  outlet  for  the 
milk  of  at  least  20,000  head  of  cattle  ?~It 
would. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

3067.  Is  that  including  the  foreign  margarine  ? 
— Yes,  all  that  is  sold  in  this  country. 

Chairman, 

3068.  Have  you  any  particular  views  as  to  the 
liceufring  of  margarine  sdJers  ? — I  have  not ;  but 
I  cannot  think  that  that  would  do  much  to  stop 
the  fraudulent  sale.  Unscrupulous  men  would 
not  hesitate  to  sell  it  without  the  licence,  and 
the  inspectors'  duties  would  not  be  lessened. 

3069.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  margarine? — I  admit  that 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  margarine  sold 
in  Scotland  fraudulently.  Still  the  authorities 
have  the  power  to  put  it  down,  if  they  choose  to 
wield  it ;  and  any  further  legislation  tending  ta 
harass  the  legitimate  sale  of  the  article  would 
only  be  protection  in  a  new  guise  to  a  few  in- 
terested in  the  butter  trade. 

3070.  Have  vou  anything  to  say  about  the 
stringency  of  the  Act? — I  have  taken  special 
note  of  the  working  of  the  Act  since  it  became 
law,  and  all  my  experience  points  to  the  fact 
that,  if  the  autjiorities  choose  to  exert  themselves 
it  is  sufficiently  stringent.  In  some  districts 
they  have  been  lax,  and  in  certain  localities  in 
England  notoriously  so  ;  else  I  think  the  present 
inquiry,  so  &r  as  margarine  is  concerned,  would 
have  been  wholly  unnecessary. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

3071.  Section  8  of  the  Margarine  Act  does 
not  make  it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  local  sani- 
tary authorities  to  enforce  inspection  through 
their  inspectors.  Would  you  alter  that  ?— I  cer- 
tainly would. 

3072.  The  Act  says  ''  it  shall  be  lawful,''  it 
does  not  say  they  are  to  do  it.  You  would  wish 
it  to  be  so  ?  —I  would  have  it  imperative. 

3073.  You  would  make  it  imperative  ?-**-Cer- 
tainly.    . 

3074.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  inspec- 
tors in  your  part  of  Scotland  ? — We  have  had  no 
trouble  about  them  in  Glasgow. 

3075.  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  do  their 
duty  ? — In  Glasgow  they  do,  I  think,  but  round 
Glasgow  in  the  country  districts  there  is  very- 
little  done. 

3076.  Is  that  owing,  should  you  say,  to  the 
fault  of  the  inspectors,  or  is  it  rather  due  to  there 
not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  ?--^I 
think  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  have  t6o  wide 
a  range  of  work.  -   i  think  tkat  there  on^ht  tw^  be 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued, 

special  insnectors  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

3077.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  cause  a 
great  multiplication  of  inspectors ;  would  many 
more  be  required? — It  would  not  need  a  great 
number,  because  one  fine  in  a  country  town  is 
sufficient  to  put  down  fraudulent  sale  for  a  long 
time  ;  they'  are  too  much  afraid  of  their  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  country  districts. 

3078.  Would  you  propose  having  female  in- 
spectors to  assist  the  other  inspectors  ? — I  would 
not  object  to  it,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be 
advisable. 

3079.  I  understand  that  your  view  of  the 
agricultural  question  is  that  the  sale  of  marga- 
rine does  not  really  hurt  the  dairy  farmers? — It 
did  at  one  time,  but  now  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

3080.  Is  that  owing  to  the  enormous  supply  of 
foreign  butter  that  is  imported,  should  you  think  ? 
—Yes. 

3081.  But  supposing  that  that  foreign  butter 
failed,  would  not  the  sale  of  margarine  have  the 
same  tendency  again  to  injure  the  legitimate  butter- 
producing  industry  of  the  agricultural  districts  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  the  foreign 
supply  failing.  However,  if  it  did,  it  certainly 
would.  But  it  would  be  a  still  greater  hardship 
to  the  poor  to  harass  the  sale  of  margarine  in 
any  way. 

3082.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  New  Zealand 
butter  is  produced  at  a  positive  loss  in  that 
coimtry  ? — It  is  produced  very  cheap  ;  but  the 
cheaper  grade  of  New  Zealand  butter  is  not  as 
good  as  good  margarine. 

3083.  Is  it  not  more  sustaining  ? — I  could  not 
say  positively,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  so 
wholesome. 

3084.  You  say  that  there  would  be  no  market 
for  our  best  fat  unless  it  went  to  the  margarine 
factories.  What  became  of  it  before  there  were 
any  margarine  factories  for  it?— There  were  a 
number  of  outlets  for  it ;  but  there  is  a  very 
much  larger  quantity  of  beef  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  consequently  there  is  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  fat  on  the  market,  and  it 
would  fall  to  a  very  low  price  indeed  if  there 
were  no  margarine  factories  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  it.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  an  outlet  for 
it  otherwise. 

3085.  It  is  only  from  home*bred  cattle  mainly 
that  the  fat  is  gathered,  is  it  not  ? — There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  oleo  that  comes  from  abroad ; 
the  biuk  of  it  comes  from  abroad  ;  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  big  home  manufacture. 

3086.  Is  that  home  manufacture  on  the  in- 
crease ? — Yes  it  is,  but  only  recently. 

3087.  It  is  on  the  increase?  -Very  much  so. 

3088.  Has  it  a  tendency  to  push  out  the 
foreign  import  ? — It  has  in  some  instances,  and  it 
takes  the  market  very  well  for  certain  grades. 
It  is  always  fresh  run.  That  is  the  advantage 
that  it  has. 

3089.  Then  it  is  the  more  popular  of  the  two, 
is  it,  in  margarine  factories  ? — 1  would  not  like 
to  say  that.  They  have  been  at  the  manufacture 
of  it  longer  in  America,  and  perhaps  they  are 
more  proficient,  but  we  are  rapidly  coming  up 
with  tnem. 

3090.  Haye  you  ever  taken  into  consideration 
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the  fact  that  owing  to  the  farmer  sending  his 
milk  to  the  margarine  factory  he  is  unable  to 
keep  so  large  a  number  of  pigs,  and  therefore  to 
grow  the  amount  of  pork  that  he  otherwise 
would  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  interfere 
much  wit  1 1  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 

3091.  It  would  not  at  present,  because  pork  is 
not  very  high  ? — It  is  not.  / 

3092.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
asked  this  question,  but  do  you  approve  of  the 
same  shop  selling  butter  and  selling  margarine  ? 
— Certainly  I  do. 

3093.  Would  you  have  separate  counters  ? — I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that  if  the  inspectors 
do  their  duty. 

3094.  You  are  not  afraid  of  fraud  cropping  up 
by  a  mixture  taking  place  in  the  retail  shops  ? — 
Not  if  they  were  smartly  looked  after.  And 
supposing  that  there  were  two  shops,  in  the  one 
where  they  sold  butter  an  unscrupulous  man 
would  in  all  likelihood  sell  margarine  or 
mixtures. 

309o.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evi- 
dence on  the  importation  which  we  have  been 
told  is  carried  on  at  present  of  large  quantities 
of  spurious  butter,  and  also  of  cheese'? — I  can- 
not give  much  evidence  regarding  the  butter : 
we  never  sell  butter  from  Hamburg,  and 
those  districts  where  it  is  suspected  of  being 
spurious.  There  is  very  little  of  it  sold  in 
Scotland. 

3096.  You  avoid  that  market?— We  avoid 
that  market. 

3097.  What  markets  do  you  generally  go  to? 
— Copenhagen. 

3098.  It  is  entirely  from  Denmark  ? — Yes. 

3099.  Do  you  import  any  from  New  Zealand  ? 
— Australia. 

3100.  Not  New  Zealand?— Very  little  from 
New  Zealand  ;  it  is  not  so  much  in  favour  in 
Scotland. 

3101.  And  do  you  import  any  Canadian 
butter  ? — No  Canadian. 

3102.  But  Canadian  butter  is  being  brought 
into  this  country,  and  it  will  probably  find  its 
way  to  Glasgow  ? — It  surely  will. 

3103.  It  is  good  butter,  is  it  not? — It  never 
has  been  good  butter  yet ;  they  have  never  yet 
sent  good  butter  for  home  consumption. 

3104.  Was  there  formerly  a  large  importation 
of  butter  from  the  States  ? — Yes,  there  was  a 
comparatively  large  importation. 

3105.  But  it  never  took? — It  has  never 
taken. 

3106.  You  do  not  disapprove  then  of  mix- 
tures ;  you  do  not  think  them  injurious  to  the 
butter  trade  ? — I  would  not  say  that  the  sale  of 
mixtures  is  not  injurious  to  the  butter  trade,  for 
it  certainly  tends  to  keep  the  price  down ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  injurious  to  the  country  at 
large. 

3107.  You  look  upon  margarine  as  a  thoroughly 
wholesome  article,  and  therefore  very  beneficial 
to  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes. 

3108.  What  is  the  extreme  penalty  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  impose  after  a  third  con- 
viction?— I  have  no  objection  to  any  amount  that 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

3109.  Do  you  think  that  a  magistrate  in  the 
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ordinary  way  would  be  willing  to  impose  a 
very  heavy  penalty,  for  example  100/.  ? — 1  think 
that  if  a  man  was  three  or  four  times  convicted  he 
ought  to  be  fined  100/.  I  think  any  magistrate 
ought  to  understand  that. 

3110.  After  the  third  or  fourth  conviction  ? — 
After  the  third  or  fourth  conviction. 

3111.  And  you  prefer  that  to  imprisonment? 
— Certainly. 

3112.  Do  you  think  that  imprisonment  w<  uld 
not  be  carried  out  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  not. 

3113.  Are  you  quite  clear  about  the  view 
which  you  have  expressed  as  to  allowing  the 
colouring  of  margarine  ? — I  am  quite  clear  on 
the  subject. 

3114.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  induce 
many  persons  to  buy  it  simply  for  butter  where 
there  was  a  seller  who  was  willing  to  sell  it  as 
butter  ? — The  diflFerent  districts  in  Grreat  Britain 
require  different  colours  ;  and  margarine  is  not 
coloured  to  imitate  butter ;  it  is  coloured  in 
order  to  be  popular  in  those  districts.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  colour 
butter  with  the  intention  of  having  it  fraudu- 
lently sold ;  it  is  to  take  the  eye  in  the  various 
districts  that  it  is  sent  to. 

3115.  Tou  make  food  as  palatable  to  the 
senses  as  you  can  manufacture  it ;  that  is  your 
point  ? — Yes. 

3116.  Is  there  anything  else  that  strikes  you 
in  regard  to  Scotland  that  you  have  not  been 
examined  upon  ? — There  is  nothing  else  that  I 
remember  regarding  Scotland. 

'  3117.  Just  answer  this  question  will  you, 
please  :  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  any 
central  authority  having  special  supervision  over 
the  butter  and  dairy  trade  in  addition  to,  or  over 
and  above  the  local  authority  ?- — I  do  think  so. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  lack  of  supervision  in 
regard  to  this  trade. 

.  3118.  How  would  you  propose  to  amend  that  ? 
— I  have  not  thought  out  any  plan  regarding 
that,  but  I  certainly  would  have  the  authority 
stirred  up  in  some  way ;  there  should  be  some 
organisation  that  would  tackle  that  question. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3119.  I  suppose  you  deal  very  largely  in  mar- 
garine yourself? — We  sell  a  large  quantity  of 
ft. 

3120  Do  you  deal  more  largely  in  margarine 
than  in  butter  ? — No,  we  sell  most  butter. 

3121.  You  said  just  now  that  in  former  days 
you  thought  there  was  less  fat  used  for  mar- 
garine because  the  number  of  cattle  was  less,  did 
you  not  ? — I  said  there  was  less  fat  produced  in 
this  country  formerly  than  what  is  produced 
now,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  butcher's  meat 
that  is  consumed  now. 

3122.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  were  less 
cattle  in  former  days  than  there  are  now? — 
Fewer  fat  cattle. 

3123.  But  you  are  not  aware  I  suppose  that 
in  1883  in  Great  Britain  there  were  less  cattle 
by  311,000  than  there  were  in  the  proceeding 
year? — No. 

3124.  And  in  1892,  I  suppose  you  are  not 
aware,  there  was  a  diminution  of  cattle  of 
426,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  ? — 
No. 
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3125.  So  that  according  to  the  agricultural 
statistics  the  cattle  are  diminishing  in  numbers  ? 
— But  you  do  not  take  into  account  the  importa- 
tion of  American  cattle. 

3126.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  fat  used 
was  the  fat  of  English  cattle  ? — 1  did  not  intend 
to  say  that  ;  I  mean  the  fat  that  is  being  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  whether  grown  or  imported, 
from  the  animals  killed. 

3127.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of 
dealers,  you  thought  tnat  it  would  not  be  of 
much  use  ;  but  would  it  not  put  the  purchasers 
on  their  guard  if  there  was  a  license  stuck  up 
over  the  shop,  •*  We  sell  margarine  "  ? — It 
certainly  would  as  far  as  that  went;  but  the 
inspectors  would  have  as  much  work  to  do 
watching  the  unlicensed  dealers. 

3128.  But,  so  far  as  regards  the  public,  it 
would  rather  put  them  on  their  guard,  because 
when  they  went  into  a  shop  where  there  was  a 
license  to  sell  margarine  they  would  take  care 
that  when  they  asked  for  butter  margarine  was 
not  given  by  mistake  for  it ;  would  not  that  be 
so  ? — It  would  certainly  do  away  with  tliat ;  but 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  shops  should  be  duplicated 
for  this  article  and  not  for  any  other  article. 

3129.  You  said  that  a  great  deal  of  milk  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine;  what 
kind  of  milk  is  that  ? — The  best  milk,  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow. 

3130.  Is  it  used  extensively  abroad  as  well  as 
here  ? — It  is. 

3131.  Margarine  is  made  up  with  a  mixture  of 
fat  and  pure  milk  ? — Yes. 

3132.  And  you  think  a  lar^e  quantity  of  pure 
milk  is  used  in  England  for  its  manufacture  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  used. 

3133.  With  regard  to  the  particular  packages ; 
it  is  the  custom,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  and  it 
is  the  law  abroad,  that  margarine  should  be  sold 
in  particular  shaped  packages  ;  why  should  not 
that  law  be  enforced  here? — I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that  law  beinfr  enforced  here,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  margarine  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

3134.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  if  the  public 
saw  "  Marffarine,"  or  anything,  on  a  particular 
package,  they  would  thereupon  be  on  their 
guard  ;  they  would  know  that  it  ought  to  be  mar- 
garine, and  not  butter,  would  they  not  ? — But 
those  in  Scotland  who  sell  the  most  margarine 
sell  it  according  to  the  Act,  and  the  pubhc  are 
not  afraid  to  buy  it. 

3135.  No  ;  because  the  margarine  comes,  you 
said,  in  those  white  spruce  paile,  and  that  at 
once  stamps  the  margarine  as  margarine  ? — But 
the  public  rarely  see  it  in  those  white  spruce 
pails.  The  bulk  of  it  is  sold  put  out  on  marble 
slabs,  lor  in  tubs  from  which  all  the  butter  is 
sold. 

3136.  And  when  it  is  put  out  that  is  where  we 
have  been  told  the  adulteration  comes  in  ;  when 
it  is  on  the  marble  slabs  and  taken  out  of  the 
packages  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  can  be  done  in 
that  way  any  more  than  when  it  is  sold  from  the 
package.  If  they  wish  to  sell  it  from  the  package 
fraudulently  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
brand  round. 

3137.  But  you  would  have  no  objection,  yon 
B  4  say, 
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say,  to  the  law  be|ing  enforced  to  sell  it  in  par 
ticular  packages  ? — None  whatever. 

3138.  Witn  regard  to  butter  and  margarine 
being  of  the  same  colour,  what  is  the  natural 
colour  of  margarine  ? — It  is  hardly  white,  but  it 
is  pretty  near  it. 

3139.  But  then  all  butter  is  pot  white»  is  it  ?— 
Unless  it  is  made  from  milk  from  new  calved 
cattle  it  is  pretty  white. 

3140.  That  is  your  experience  in  Scotland,  is 
it  ?—  That  is  my  experience. 

3141.  But  English  butter  is  not  white?-  -I 
have  no  experience  of  English  butter. 

3142.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  colour  of  Engli.^h  butters ;  English  butter 
made  in  summer,  and  even  in  winter,  from  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  cows  is  yellow  ? — Yes,  but  sup- 
posing that  margarine  was  made  from  that  milk 
It  woiJd  be  of  a  yellow  tinge  as  well. 

3143.  Then  you  would  not  like  to  have  a  law 
enforced  for  the  sale  of  margarine  in  its  natural 
colour  without  any  colouring  matter  put  into  it  ? 
— I  would  objt'Ct  to  that. 

3144.  Why? — Because  I  think  that  the  poorer 
people  who  buy  it  have  a  right  to  get  the  marga- 
rine coloured,  as  well  as  the  wealthier  man  has  to 
get  his  butter  coloured. 

3146.  What  improvement  is  it  that  margarine 
should  be  a  different  colour? — It  is  the  same  as 
butter  is  ;  it  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

3146.  They  would  like  to  pretend  that  it  is 
butter,  do  you  mean  ? — They  like  butter  of  a 
certain  colour,  and  they  like  nxargarine  of  the 
same  colour  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

3147.  Certainly ;  but,  I  ask,  if  they  like  mar- 
garine, why  ehould  they  not  use  it  in  the  natural 
colour  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to 
dictate  to  people  what  they  wish  in  colour. 

3148.  No,  but  the  right  that  we  have  is  to  see 
that  they  get  the  article  they  wish  for ;  and  if 
margarine  is  coloured  you  must  see  that  there  is 
much  more  liability  to  a  mistake  being  made 
between  it  and  butter  ? — Yes,  but  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  can  prevent  that  if  they  are  enforced. 

3149.  Then  I  ask  you  again,  why  do  you 
object  to  margarine  being  sold  in  its  natural  state 
as  a  prevention  against  adulteration  ? — Because 
I  think  that  poor  people  have  as  much  right  to 
have  their  taste  pleased  as  the  purchaseiis  of 
butter  have. 

3150.  But  the  colouration  does  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  taste,  does  it  ? — No,  nor  does 
the  colouring  of  sugar  make  it  sweeter,  but  it  is 
nicer  to  the  eye. 

3151.  Then  you  think  that  margarine  ou^^t  to 
}}e  doctored  up  in  som^  way  so  as  to  make  it  look 
as  much  like  butter  as  possible  ? — I  think  mar- 
garine has  as  much  right  to  be  doctored  as  sugar 
or  butter  has, 

3152.  You  say  that  there  ought  to  be  more 
inspectors  ;  by  whom  would  they  be  paid  ?— The 
posts  of  the  prosecution  would  help  to  dp  that,  I 
should  think. 

3153.  That  would  not  be  sufficient.  Would 
you  have  them  paid  by  the  local  authorities,  or 
.by  the  State  ?— By  the  State-  I  think.      ^'., 

3154.  And  you  think  that  a  gre^t  many  vnqr^ 
inspectors  are  required  in  Scotland  ? — Not  a 
great  number,  but  there  are  more  wanted,  de- 
cidedly. 


Mr,  Channing. 

3155.  With  regard  to  margarine,  I  think  you 
said  that  the  poor  peoples'  taste  ought  to  be 
pleased  by  making  it  attractive  in  appearance  ? 
— Certainly. 

3156.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  appearance  does 
make  it  resemi)le  butter,  dues  it  not  ?  ~  It  does. 

3157.  Is  not  the  real  motive  for  making  it  so 
attractive  that  the  profit  on  a  pound  of  marga- 
rine is  about  two  or  three  times  that  on  a  pound 
of  pure  butter? — I  do  not  see  that  margarine 
manufacturers  can  be  blamed  for  that.  Beetroot 
sugar  is  coloured  to  look  like  pure  cane  sugar, 
and  no  objection  is  taken  to  that.  They  are  not 
the  same  colour  naturally ;  whereas  butter  and 
margarine  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  their 
natural  state. 

3158.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profit  on  a 
pound  of  margarine  is  about  double  or  treble 
that  of  a  pound  of  pure  butter,  is  it  not? — It  is 
not  so  with  those  who  sell  it  honestly  ;  and  they 
sell  uiost  of  it  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned. 

3159.  Is  there  much  margarme  sold  in  Soot- 
land,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  smalL  margin  of  profit 
over  the  cost  of  production  ? — There  is  a  lane 
quantity  of  margarine  sold  at  a  very  small  pront 
in  Scotland.  The  6^.  a  lb.  margarine  does  not 
afford  a  large  profit  at  the  present  time;  the 
quality  is  made  so  fine  that  there  is  not  a  large 
profit  in  it. 

3160.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  margarine  is 
worth  from  35^.  to  60^.  a  cwt.,  and  butter  from 
50i.  to  105«.  per  cwt. ;  is  there  not  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  price  between  a  hundredweight 
of  margarine  and  a  hundredweight  of  butter  ? — 
Certainly. 

3161.  What  would  vou  say  was  the  highest 
ai)d  the  lowest  prices  of  margarine  ? — For  really 
good  margarine  just  now  the  retail  mui  is 
paying  from  38^.  to  42$. 

3162.  Per  cwt.? — Per  cwt.;  that  is  being 
sold  6</.  p^  lb.,  and  in  some  cases  at  5d.  per  lb. 
The  finest  Australian  butter,  or  at  least  the 
really  fine  Australian  butter,  can  be  bought 
just  now  by  retailers  at  about  82it.  to  88«.  per 
cwt. 

3163.  And  what  does  the  retailer  sell  it  at  ? — 
He  will  be  selling  it  in  some  cases  at  It.  and  in 
others  at  lid.  alb. 

3164.  What  is  the  comparative  profit  on  the 
two  transactions  ? — I   think  I   have  made  that 

fdain.     The  margarine  is  being  bought  at  say 
rom  4Q9.  to  42«.  per  cwt.  and  sold  at  M.  and  %d. 
per  lb. 

3165.  Where  is  the  margarine  sold  at  those 
low  rates? — There  are  a  number  of  shops  in 
Glasgow  selling  it  at  5rf.,  and  almost  every  shop 
of  any  consequence  is  selling  it  at  M. 

,  3166.  I  have  seen  a  shop  at  Northampton  with 
^'  margarine  "  over  it,  and  margarine  labels  all 
over  the  shop  window.  Have  you  shops  of  that 
kind  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

3167.  In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  action, 
which  I  understand  you  to  condemn,  would  you 
have  the  shops  compelled  to  sell  only  margarine 
or  only  butter  ?  —I  would  not  have  them  com- 
pelled to  sell  only  margarine.  We  have?  no 
shops  in  Glasgow,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  selling 
only  margarine. 

3168.  Why  not,  if  it  is  so  popolar  with  the 
poorer  classes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  awjiv 
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with  the  fraud,  because  the  shops  where  they 
did  not  sell  margarine  might  sell  it.  An  un- 
scrupulous man  would  sell  it  then  as  well  as 
now. 

3169.  But  it  would  be  much  more  easy,  would 
it  not,  for  the  inspectors  if  it  was  understood 
that  the  shop  was  registered  to  sell  margarine  or 
registered  to  sell  butter  ? — He  would  require  to 
inspect  the  shops  that  were  not  re^stered. 

3170.  There  would  be  no  question  then  as  to 
whether  a  certain  article  that  you  saw  purported 
to  be  margarine  or  butter,  because  by  the 
registration  of  the  shop  it  would  be  compulsorily 
one  or  the  other,  and  any  deviation  from  that 
would  be  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it  ? — I  cannot  see 
that  the  duplication  of  shops  would  do  any  good 
towards  the  suppression  of  fraud. 

3171.  You  say  that  margarine  is  a  very 
favourite  article  of  food,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  do  not  adopt  that  method.  It  would  adver- 
tise itself  in  that  way,  would  it  not  ? — The  object 
is  to  put  down  fraud;  but  still,  if  you  put 
margarine  out  of  butter  shops,  and  did  not  allow 
them  to  be  sold  together,  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  would  still  get  in  margarine  and  sell  it  as 
butter. 

3172.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  more 
easily  detected  ? — I  think  it  would  be  worse  to 
detect, 

3173.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
prohibit  mixtures  ? — I  do  not  I  think  that,  if 
two  shopkeepers,  one  on  each  side  of  a  street, 
are  selling  a  6rf.  margarine,  and  if  the  one  says, 
"I  will  put  10  per  cent,  of  butter  in  it,  and 
improve  it  to  that  extent,''  1  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  hindered  from  doing  so. 

3174.  Do  any  retailers  indicate  by  notices  in 
their  shops,  or  labels  attached  to  certain  articles, 
that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  butter  in 
them  ;  do  they  give  any  guarantee  that  there  is 
so  much  admixture? — oome  of  them  do;  but  it 
is  not  a  common  practice.  The  common  .thing 
is  simply  to  label  it  with  the  regulation  tin. 

3175.  You  know  Mr.  LoveTl,  I  suppose,  by 
reputation,  of  the  firm  of  Christmas  and  Lovell  ? 
—Yes. 

3176.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  against  having  any  admixture  at 
all  ? — They  do  more  largely,  I  think,  in  butter 
than  in  margarine,  and  perhaps  their  sympathies 
are  all  the  more  with  butter. 

3177.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  prohibition 
of  admixtures  in  Germany  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that. 

3178.  They  allow  a  certain  proportion  of  milk, 
but  no  admixture  of  butter? — They  may  be 
prohibited,  but  the  exportation  does  not  seem 
to  be  prohibited. 

3179.  Of  mixtures  ?— Yes. 

3180.  And  you  would  not  prohibit  artificial 
colouring  ? — 1  would  object  to  the  prohibition  of 
colouring. 

3181.  Do  you  wish  to  have  any  strengthening 
of  the  Custom  House  regulations  as  to  examining 
all  butter  and  margarine  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  plan. 

3182.  And  you  approve  of  travelling  Govern* 
ment  inspectors? — Yes,  I  would  approve  of  that. 

3183.  And  also  you  would  approve,  I  should 
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understand,  of  having  deputies*  who  are  not 
known  in  the  localities,  to  take  samples  P-^-Yes, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  that. 

3184.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Margarine  Act,  and  the  7thCIauseof  that  Act; 
do  you  think  that  that  clause  ffives  an  open* 
ing  to  fraud  ? — Is  that  with  regard  to  putting  the 
blame  on  the  employ6  ? 

3185..  No  ;  the  question  I  mean  is  this  :  That 
where  a  man  imports  butter  from  abroad,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  aaulterated,  he  escapes  by  saying 
that  it  was  represented  to  him  as  good  butter. 
Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  the 
responsibility  on  the  importer  ? — It  would  be 
hard  on  any  person  importing  butter  which  he 
really  understood  to  be  genuine,  and  which  he 
found  afterwards  was  adulterated ;  it  would  be 
hard  that  he  should  be  fined  for  that. 

3186.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  could  take 
precautions,  either  to  deal  with  honourable  firms, 
or  else  to  have  his  own  expert  to  examine  the 
impoi1;s  ? — Suppose  he  gives  a  '^  f.o.b.''  order,  and 
he  nas  to  take  it  as  it  lands,  I  think  it  would  be 
oppressive  if  he  were  held  to  be  the  culpable 
party. 

3187.  You  would  object  to  that  being  altered, 
then?— Yes. 

3188.  Now,  is  this  merely  a  question  of  price. 
You  said  that  there  was  not  so  much  injury  to 
the  agriculturist,  because  the  price  of  butter  has 
gone  down,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent  true, 
but  the  question  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  price,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  a 
question  of  price. 

3189.  That  is  to  say,  the  purchaser  has  a  right, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  get  what  he  offers  to 
buy,  and  what  the  seller  offers  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

3190.  So  that  those  interested  in  your  industry 
are  bound  to  take  every  precaution  to  carry  out 
that  principle  ?— I  admit  that. 

Colonel  Bagot 

3191.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  margarine  was  worth,  roughly  speaking, 
about  half  as  much  as  butter? —res,  at  the 
present  time. 

3192.  Therefore,  of  course,  if  a  man  buys  mar- 
garine and  pays  the  same  price  as  for  butter,  and 
thinks  he  is  buying  butter,  he  is  defrauded  by 
about  50  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
doing  that.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  buying 
42«.  margarine  at  the  price  of  the  best  butter. 
No  retail  man  could  keep  up  a  business  on  that 
footing. 

3193.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  consumption 
of  butter,  possibly  almost  the  largest,  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  eating  places  of  all  sorts  ? — 
Yes. 

3194.  All  over  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3195.  If  a  man  at  one  of  those  places  pays  for 
butter  (as  he  would  pay  for  bread  and  butter), 
and  it  is  margarine,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel^ 
according  to  your  figures,  would  be  making  a 
profit  of  about  50  per  cent,  out  of  his  customer, 
would  he  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  hotels 
of  consequence  would  do  that. 

3196.  I  do  not  mean  the  big  hotels  of  any  con* 
sequence  ;  I  piei^p  rather  the  small  cl(^  oftiotels 
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G€AmA  Bagot — oootinuecl. 

imd  eatang  fiihops  T^-Certainly^  he  could  do  it  if 
the.cu^;omer  would  take  it 

3197.  [f  the  margarine  is  oolpured  there  is  no 
mieaiis  for  an  ordinary  customer  to  know  whetiier 
be  is  eating  the  one  or  die  other,  butter  or 
margarine,  is  there,  because  they  are  both  of  the 
same  colour  nractieally  ? —  But  even  a  private 
person,  who  knows  anything  of  butter  at  all^ 
could  detect  it 

^19^4  I  am  talking  of  the  ordinarv  public,  not 
of  experts  in  any  way,  who  eat  bread  and  butter  ? 
—1  do  not  refer  to  an  expert  when  I  say  tjiat. 

3199.  You  think  they  can  tell  the  difference 
between  margarine  and  butter  when  they  get  it 
in  places  of  uiat  kind  ? — They  would  not  be  very 
wefi  pleased  with  the  sixpenny  margarine. 

3200.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  better  if  margarine  was  not 
aUowed  to  be  coloured  at  all  ? — I  es,  they  cer- 
tainly would. 

3201.  Therefore,  as  they  would  know  the 
difference  better,  there  would  be  less  opportunity 
for  those  restaurant  keepers  to  perpetrate  fraud 
by  which  they  make  nearly  100  per  cent.,  would 
there  ilot?— But  they  are  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  restaurants. 

3202.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  very  little 
business  done  in  the  restaurants  of  the  lower 
sort? — No,  a  large  business;  but  it  is  a  small 
proportion  in  comparison  to  the  whole. 

3203.  You  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion,  on 
the  average,  butter  and  margarine,  when  they 
came  out  of  the  churn  or  out  of  the  manufactory, 
were  pretty  much  of  the  same  colour  ? — Yes. 

3204.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  if  margarine 
was  not  allowed  to  be  coloured  at  all  it  could  still 
be  mistaken  for  butter  ? — Yes,  I  thmk  almost  as 
•nearly. 

3205.  But  only  for  very  lightK^oloured  butter^ 
I  suppose  ? — It  depends  upon  the  milky  as  milk 
has  the  same  effect  in  each. 

3206.  But  butter  made  with  a  high-coloured 
milk  would  be  of  a  darker  colour,  would  it  not  ? 
— No,  in  England  it  would  come  out  the  same  as 
margarine,  perhaps  not  so  pronounced,  but  nearly 
so. 

3207.  Have  you  ever  seen  margarine  come 
out  the  ordinary  yellow  of  butter? — It  could  be 
made  so  with  certain  kinds  of  oil. 

3208.  But  I  am  talking  of  pure  margarine; 
do  you  think  that  even  the  daricest  milk  would 
maKC  it  the  colour  of  butter  ? — It  would  tinge  it, 
certainly. 

3209.  You  think  it  right  to  colour  margarine, 
you  say,  because  you  think  poor  people  like  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3210.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ;  is  it  not 
l)ecause  it  looks  like  butter  ? — No,  the  manufac- 
turers of  mfurgarine  dp  not  colour  it  for  that 
reason ;  they  colour  it  to  selL 

Mr.  Caiman. 

3211.  Do  I  rightly  understand  your  contention 
to  be  that  if  margarine  has  somewhat  injured  the 
farmers  it  has  been  for  the  good  of  the  con- 
sumers?— It  has  been  for  the  good  of  the 
consiuners. 

321^    And  that,  speaking  generally,  it  is  a 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

very  wholesome    article? — It    is   a  wholesome 
article. 

3213.  It  is  a  wholesome  article.  Touching 
this  question  of  licences,  have  you  many  shops 
in  Glasgow  that  are  devoted  simply  to  the;  sale 
of  butter? — We  sell  to  retailers;  we  have  no 
shops.  There  are  a  few  that  do  not  sell  mar- 
ganne,  but  very  few. 

32 14.  That  .ip  not  p^y  point  My  point  is 
rather  this  :  whether  butter  ia.  sold  i^t  sepfpite 
establishments,  or  whether  jit  is  sold  gep^^y 
hj  grocers? — Generally  by  grocers  and  pc^ 
vision  merchants. 

32 15.  Are  there  not  many  shops  that  are  folely 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  butter  ?— Not  many,  ija 
fact,  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

3216.  Do  most  of  the  grocers  who  sell  butter 
sell  margarine  as  well? — Most  of  them  do. 

3217.  Then,  in  other  wwds,  if  licences  were 
wanted  for  the  sale  of  margarine  it  would  mean 
practically  thai  nearly  all  the  grocers  would  have 
to  take  licences  out  ? — It  womd  mean  that. 

3218.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  object  to 
that?— I  do  not  think  they  would ;  but  I  dp  not 
see  the  necessity  for  it. 

3219.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be/ carried 
out? — I  think  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out. 

3220.  Now,  on  the  questipn  of  the  cdiouring 
of  beetroot  sugar,  do  we  rightly  undergtand  that 
that  is  common  with  all  beetroot  sugars  ?«— I 
understand  that  it  is  the  regular  system. 

3221.  Have  you  an^  idea  as  to  how  it  is  done? 
— I  have  no  idea  how  it  is  done. 

3222.  But  it  is  coloured,  you  believe,  in  order 
to  imitate  cane  sugar  ? — It  is  not  coloured^  it  is 
whitened. 

3223.  Whitened  in  what  way?— By  some 
chemical  process. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

3224.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  sale  of 
margarine  has  greatly  benefited  the  consumer  ? — 
It  has  greatly  benefited  the  consumer. 

3225.  And  you  also  said  that  margarine  is  not 
coloured  to  imitate  butter,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  a  palatable  colour  for  the 
consumer  ? — I  say  so. 

3226.  Why  is  it  that  the  margarine  manu- 
facturers, having  a,  wide  range  of  colour  to  choose 
from,  pink,  red,  and  all  other  colours,  have  not 
chosen  one  of  them  rather  than  the  colour  which 
actually  imitates  butter? — It  is  not  the  manu- 
facturer's option  to  fix  the  colour;  it  is  his 
customers'  tastes  thai  he  colours  to  suit. 

3227.  Why  should  not  their  taste  be  equally 
well  pleased  to  have  a  more  attractive  colour 
than  that  of  any  butter  ? — It  is  diflScult  account- 
ing for  a  fashion;  but  it  is  a  fashion  ;  it  is  the 
taste  of  the  people,  and  the  manufacturer  has  to 
act  accordingly. 

3228.  And  the  manufacturer  really  colours  his 
margarine  to  imitate  butter  ? — He  does  not ;  he 
colours  it  to  please  his  customers. 

3229.  And  his  customers  possibly  think  that 
they  are  buying  butter  ? — Not  necessarily. 

3230.  Possibly  ?—N9t  necessarily. 
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Mr.  Lambert — cofiiinued. 

3231.  I8  there  any  fraud  at  all  perpetrated  ? — 
Certainly. 

3232.  .And,  therefore,  possibly  margarine  may 
be  sold  as  butter  ? — Possibly. 

3283.  "Wly  should  margarine  be  coloured  to 
imitate  one  particular  product  of  British  agricul- 
tural industry  ? — I  might  as  well  ask  why  cheese 
should  be  coloured.  Cheese  is  not  coloured  the 
same  for  each  district 

3234.  But  cheese  is  not  coloured  to  imitate 
anything  else  ? — Neither  is  margarine,  if  it  is 
coloured  to  suit  the  public  taste. 

8239;  But  that  particular  ^colour  happens  to  be 
the  colour  of  butter?— *  Yes,  but  the  margarine 
manufacturer  cannot  help  that. 

3236.    But    is    not    that    very    singular?  — 
Worcestershire   cheese  is  coloured  the  same  as 
butter. 
^  3237.  And  you  justify  the  colouring  of  mar- 

farine  to  imitate  butter,  or  the  same  colour  as 
utter,  because  you  say  that  beetroot  sugar  is 
coloured  to  imitate  Demerara  sugar?— ^I  do  Hot 
justify  it  for  that  reason  at  all.  I  justify  the 
.  colouring  of  margarine  because  it  b  tiie  popular 
taste. 

3238.  And  you  also  say  that  beetroot  sugar  is 
coloured  ta imitate  Demerara  sugar? — No,  pure 
cane  sugary  I  said. 

3239.  But  it  is  done  ?^— It  must  be  done, 
because  they  are  sold  the  same  colour,  and  tiiey 
are  not  so  originally. 

3240.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  on  ihe 
part  <if  those  interested  in  the  ptdre  cane  sugar  ? 
*— I,  cannot  say  that  at  alL 

^S^l.  What  is  the  difference  between  pure 
beettioot  sugar  and  purte  cane  sumr  ?-^-They  are 
bletu^ed  till  they  become  of  the  same  colour. 
In '  its'  original  state!  beetroot  sugar  is  much' 
darker. 

3242.  What  is  the  ditference  between  pure 
white  beetroot  sugar  and  pure  white  cane 
sugaf  ?-^The  beetroot  sugar  is  df  Ifess  value. 

3243.  Can  you  chemically  detect  any  differ- 
ence ?V'An  experienced  man  or  a  si^ar  merchant 
could  detekjt  the  difference.  ; 

.3244.  I  want  to  coine  to  a  point  about  this. 
Can  chemists  detect  the  difference  bet  ty'een  pure 
beetroot  su^ar  and  pure  cane  sugar  ?— I  under- 
stand tliev  can. 

3^45.  1  am  informed  the  contrary.     Chettiiste 


Mr.  Zami^f^*H)ontinued. 

can  detect  margarine  from  butter,  can  they  not  ? 
—Yes.  ^       ^  '  .         ■  . 

3246.  But  if  they  cannot  detect  cane  sugar 
from  beetroot  sugar,  then,,  of  <K>urBe,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  preventii^  that  iraud ;  but  lihere 
would  b^  no  difficulty,  if  margarine' were  sold  in 
its  natural  colour,  in  preventing  margarine  faetng 
sold  as  butter,  would  there? — But  that  would  be 
a  hardship  to  the  poorer  classes. 

3247.  Why  is  it  a  hardship  to  them  to  have  a 
thiog  sold  to  them  not  under  the  pretence^  or  at 
any  rate  under  the  possible  pretence,  <^  being 
what  it  is  not  ?-^There  is  nc^  poor  p^on  ifho  re- 
quires to  purchase  butter  for  mar^irine.  There 
are  hundreds  of  shops  where  they  knov^  they  can 
get  it,  and  they  have  as  good/ a  right  to  have  it 
coloured  to  their  taste  as  I  ha^e  to  get  my  butter 
coloured  to  my  taste.    .   - 

3248.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  margarine, 
may  be  coloured  to  imitate  butter,  and  that' 
those  people  may  be  deceived  5^-*It  is  for  the 
Act  to  prevent  toat.  •  -  /    .  j  J 

3249.  Would  it  not  be  iniieh  ei^i«r  Ibrthe  itt^ 
specters  to  prevent  that  if  iba^ariae  were  not 
coloured  at  all  ? — Thatvwould  be  an  injustice  to 
the  poorer  classes.  ,'|    >. 

3250.  Would  itnot  be  easier?— Yes,  it  would 
be  easier. 

Sir  Charles  Qameron..   . 

3251.  Butter  is  artificially  cdbured,  is  it  not, 
and  permitted  ta  be  artificially  coloured? — 
It  is. 

3252.  That  is  alll  ask  you  on  that  point ;  but 
there  isv  ju^  one  other  point  I  want  to  put  a 
question  upoil.  You  do  not^  I  'uskderstaiid^  object 
to  the  sale  of  mixtures? — I  do  not* 

3853.  Do'  you  tWnk  there  would  beany  olyec- 
tion  to  selling  mixtures  3iot  aa  jufo-garine  but  aa 
mixtures  ? — There  would  be  no  objection ;  only 
I  think  t^ere  is  no  necessity  for  inakibg  the  dis- 
tinction* • }    '.     i       , 

3254.  You  would  be  foilewiog  dut  the  prin^. 
oi{)Ie  that  is  applied  in  the  case  o£  coffee  and 
cmoory,  would  you  hot?'— Yes« 

3256.  And  selling  the  IliinjgaS'rwhatjit.'reaUy 
wlas?— Yes-        ,-  .  \.  .    ..:..  .\  . . 

3256.  Whareas  in  s^llkig'  mixtifreh  as  miaiy 
garine  you  are  not  sellingif  ior  wfaatit  really  is, 
but  you  are  compelled  to  put  |i  false  name  to  it ; 
is  not  that  so  ?— In  a  sense  it  is,  ^ 


Mr.  Hk^bt  Ta^kt  Dek  JBebgh,  calljed  in ;  and  BxamineqL 


'  [        '     '   'Chairman, 
S25l.  I  BELIEVB  you  hay^  b^^.  appointed  by 
the  JLpndon-.  Chamoer,  of   Copimerce  to  give 
evidence  on '  behalf  of  the    margarine    trade  ? 

— j^."'"  :',■'/'  ' .'  . 

3258.  Have  yoii  teen  long  engaged  in  ^&t 
trade?— Since  1872.  ' 

8269.  And  you  are  connected  with  a  large 
business^  I  believe  ?— Ye?^. 

3260.  In  1872  you  began  to  study  it  ?— Yes, 
in  1872  I  began  to  study  it,  and  we  started  very 
shortly  afterwards. 

^A26h[  Wherel  did  you  study'  the  margarine 
borinMS^In   Parfe ;    I    vr^iA  to   M;   Mege 

-4^. 


C%atnfia»-— continued. . . 
Mourie2,   the   inventor,  wlio  gave  me  all  the 
information  about  the  nlanufacture. 

3262.  What  do  you  tn^an  hf  his  being  the 
inventor ?-— He  was  liie. first,  person  who  dis- 
covered margarine  as  an  article  of  food. 

3263.  And  y6u  studied  with  him  the  methods 
of  making  this  article P'^We  were  in  ^  'butter 
trade,  and,  naturally,  when  we  heard  of  this  new 
invention  we  wanted  to  know  something  about  it ; 
accordingly  I  went  to  Paris,  and  gaif^  this  &- 
formation  from  M.  Mejje  Mpuriess,  and^  *ihie  * 
inforttMtiio^  irvA  6f  stk^fa-nlttui^erttmt  We^^ 
decided  to  start  a  business.        •:.  *^  '  '  -  '  o;4  oh 

8  2  3264.  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

3264.  Then  you  decided  to  give  up  the  butter 
businesA  and  go  into  the  margarine  business  ? — 
We  did  not  at  that  moment.  We  decided  to 
start  the  margarine  business  at  once,  and  after- 
wards we  decided  to  give  up  the  butter  business. 

3265.  And  the  result  has  been  that  you  deal 
in  margarine  solely  now  ? — Yes. 

3266.  Do  you  label  everything  that  you  send 
out  as  margarine  ? — Tes. 

3267.  And  the  quantity  of  margarine  you 
turned  out  last  year  was  very  considerable,  I 
think  ?— Sixty-six  million  lbs.,  33,000  tons. 

3268.  And  all  that  was  branded  and  shipped 
as  margarine  ? — Branded  and  shipped  according 
to  the  Act.  Would  you  allow  me  to  show  you 
some  of  our  advertisements  in  the  papers  ? 
(Handing  in  the  same.) 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3269.  Were  those  33,000  tons  made  in  France? 
— They  were  all  made  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
It  is  not  all  sold  in  this  country.  The  invoices 
are  printed  with  the  word  ^^  margarine,^  so  that 
no  mistake  can  be  made. 

Chairman. 

3270.  Are  the  packages  in  which  you  send  it 
out  indelibly  branded  "  mar^rine  "? — Some  are 
branded  and  some  are  stencilled.  I  have  some 
packages  here  to  show  you. 

•S271.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  please  7 — I 
have  brought  some  of  our  margarine  baskets, 
because  it  has  been  said  that  the  labels  can  be 
taken  off.  These  are  fixed  on  so  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  off  {exhibiting  a  basket  with  the 
W9rd  ^'  margarine  "  branded  on  the  lid,  and  on  the 
back  and  front). 

3272.  Are  these  the  only  form  of  basket  that 
you  use  ? — ^We  use  two  forms.  I  have  both 
forms  here. 

3273.  What  is  the  other  form  ?— This  is  the 
other  form  {exhibiting  anot/ier  basket  with  a  tin 
label  attached  to  the  same  parts). 

3274.  This  form  of  label  can  be  taken  off  more 
easily  than  the  other  ? — It  is  interwoven.  I  may 
state  that  in  1887  I  submitted  a  similar  basket 
to  Mr.  Tbomas,  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  he  said  that  it  was  quite  acting  within  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

3276.  Still,  that  tin  label  could  be  easily  re- 
moved ?— But  you  can  see  when  you  remove  it 
that  the  twigs  have  been  cut.  But,  with  regard 
to  other  packages,  I  should  like  to  make  an 
observation.  It  has  been  stated  here  in  evidence 
that  we  pack  margarine  in  the  shape  of  Irish 
rolls ;  but  Uie  party  who  stated  that  forgot  to 
state  that  inside  there  is  a  board  with  the  word 
^'  margarine  "  in  every  package.  This  {exhibiting 
a  box)  is  the  case  that  Irish  rolls  are  packed  in. 
It  always  has  this  brand  (pointing  out  the  same) 
when  it  is  used  for  margarine,  so  that  there 
cannot  be  any  mistake  about  their  being  taken 
for  Irish  rolls.  These  cases  you  see  in  all  the 
shops  all  over  Lancashire. 

8276.  And  when  you  send  margarine  out  in 
Irish  rolls  you  only  send  it  out  in  boxes  branded 
like  this  one? — Yes;  the  other  manufacturers 
do  the  same  thing. 


Mr.  Lambert — continued. 

3277.  Your  company  is  engaged  in  supplying 
the  wholesale  trade  in  town  and  country,  I  be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

3278.  Do  you  also  do  any  retail  business? — 
We  do  no  retail  business;  we  supply  large 
retailers. 

3279.  And  do  you  supply  any  public  institu- 
tions ? — We  supply  the  County  Council,  Asylum 
Boards,  and  several  other  public  institutions. 

3280.  Is  what  you  supply  to  them  margarine 
sent  out  in  these  packages  ? — Yes. 

3281.  But  not  stamped  in  the  substance  as 
margarine,  is  it  ? — There  is  a  paper  on  the  top 
of  the  packages,  stating  whether  they  are  mar- 
garine or  mixtures. 

3282.  But  each  pat  is  not  stamped  *^  mar- 
garine "  ? — We  do  not  supply  pats  to  the  insti^ 
tutions ;  it  is  in  bulk. 

3283.  You  were  visited  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  French  Chamber  to  con- 
sider  the  subject  of  margarine,  were  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3284.  And  thev  published  a  report  on  their 
manufactory  on  their  return  to  France,  I  think  ? 
—They  did. 

3285.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  report  ? — 
They  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  manufacture 
of  taiargarine,  and  they  also  took  with  them, 
I  think  it  was,  six  declarations  signed  by  the 
mayors  of  different  places,  stating  mat  the  price 
of  milk  had  gone  up  in  consequence  of  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine. 

3286.  Have  you  any  places  in  this  country  ? — 
No,  that  was  in  Holland, 

3287.  Is  that  the  experience  in  Holland,  that 
milk  has  been  sold  for  a  higher  price  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manufacture  of  margarine? — 
Decidedly;    we  use  from  80,000  to  100,000  lbs. 

Eer  day  of  milk ;  it  is  from  40,000  to  50,000 
tres,  and  a  litre  is  just  about  2  lbs. 

3288.  You  use  that  quantity  of  milk  daily  in 
the  manu&cture  of  your  margarine,  do  you  ?— - 
Yes. 

3289.  Does  that  milk  give  a  colour  to  the 
margarine  ? — It  depends  upon  whether  it  is  sum- 
mer milk  or  winter  milk. 

3290.  The  ordinary  colour  of  margarine  is^ 
nearly  white,  is  it  not  ? — It  depends  upon  what 
time  of  the  year  it  is  made.  In  summer  time  if 
you  made  margarine  from  oleo  from  grass-fed 
cattle  and  from  highly-coloured  miik,  naturally 
you  would  not  have  a  white  margarine. 

3291.  You  would  have  a  yellowish  margarine? 
— Yes  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrarv,  if  you  made 
it  in  winter  time  of  oleo  frt)m  the  fat  of  stall- 
fed  cattle,  and  milk  from  stall-fed  cattle,  you 
would  have  a  white  margarine. 

3292.  Do  you  colour  that  margarine  in  addi- 
tion to  its  natural  colour? — We  colour  it  in 
winter  time,  and  in  summer  time  also,  if  it  is 

,  required. 

3293.  Do  you  colour  it  to  make  it  closer  m 
colour  to  butter? — We  colour  it  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  taste  of  our  purchasers. 

3294.  But  it  does  look  like  butter  ?— It  looks 
very  closely  like  butter. 

3295.  So  that  an  ordinary  person  passing 
could  not  tell  the  white  of  margarine  f^rom  the 

.white 
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Mr.  Lambert — continued. 

white  of  butter  by  the  colour  ? — No,  he  could 
not. 

3296.  Do  you  consider  that  thia  margarine  is 
a  useful  article  of  food  ? — Certainly. 

3297.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  nourishing  as 
butter? — I  think  it  is  quite  as  nourishing  as 
butter. 

3298.  What  evidence  can  vou  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  point? — I  nave  here  with  me 
some  printed  evidences  of  that,  but  these  are 
rather  from  former  years.  {Handing  in  some 
papers,) 

3299.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  here  that 
you  might  read.  You  might  read,  for  example, 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Playfi^ir  ? — Lord  Playfair, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st 
April  1881  (he  was  then  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  m.p.) 
stated^  "  Good  butter  would  never  be  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  oleo-margarine,  because  the 
latter  had  not  the  fine  flavour  of  the  former  ;  but 
bad  butter  certainly  would,  he  hoped,  therefore 
the  result  of  the  discussion  would  be  to  teach  the 
farmer  that  he  had  no  chance  of  competing  suc- 
cessfully against  good  oleo-margarine  with  bad 
butter,  and  oleo-margarine  would  sooner  or  later 
drive  bad  butter  from  the  market." 

3300.  That  is  only  a  statement  of  opinlbn. 
You  have  some  chemical  evidence  as  well.  Will 
you  read  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  of  the  chemi- 
cal experts;  what  does  Professor  Odling  say? 
— At  tne  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  10th  December 
1884,  Professor  W.  Odling,  M.B.,  P.R.8.,  stated 
as  follows  :  "  Butterine,  at  any  rate,  would  achieve 
among  the  working  classes  a  very  hi^h  degree  of 
popularity,  and  by  degrees  the  prejudice  would 
disappear.  In  holding  these  vlews^  he  was  in 
very  good  company,  for  there  was  scarcely  any 
scientific  man  who  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
investigate  the  subject,  who  had  not  expressed 
himself  in  more  or  less  similar  language." 

3301.  Then  Professor  Redwood  also  approved 
of  it,  did  he  not ;  and  Professor  Tidy.  Will  you 
give  me  their  opinions? — Dr.  Charles  Meymott 
Tidy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Forensic  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health  to  the  London  Hospital, 
&c.,  stated  in  Ids  evidence  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  26th  April  1883,  "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
fat  is  an  essential  article  of  food,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  physiological  difference 
between  the  action  of  pure  butter  fat  and 
butterine ;  the  one  is  really  as  physiologically 
good  as  the  other,  provided  they  are  equally 
pleasant"  And  Dr.  T.  RedwoodJ  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  10th 
December  1884,  stated,  **  Viewing  the  matter  in 
the  abstract  simply  as  a  question  how  far  oleo- 
margarine or  butter  was  a  ^ood  and  suitable 
article  of  diet,  the  use  of  which  might  be  freely 
encouraged,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
his  opimon  as  highly  favourable  to  it."  Then  I 
have  another  report,  I  think,  here  of  collateral 
evidence* 

3302.  Will  you  read  it,  if  you  please  ? — This 
is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Heinrich  Frankel's  pam- 
phlet, ^'  The  Struggle  against  Margarine.'  It 
was  published  at  the  instance  of  tne  agricul- 
turists in  Germany. 

3303.  Will  you  read  briefly  such  portions  of 
that  as  you  think  proper  P^— I  have  only  taken  a 

0,73. 


Mr.  Lambert — continued, 
few  portions  of  it :  "  On  the  occasion  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  (Class,  if  atural  Science),  which  was  held 
on  the  25th  February,  Dr.  Adolphe  JoUes  read 
a  paper  on  ^  Margarine,  its  Digestibility  and 
Nutntious  Value,  as  compared  with  Pure 
Natural  Butter.'  This  report,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Academy,  and  published  separately  (Vienna, 
Tcmpky,  1894),  is  based  on  exhaustive  experi- 
ments, investigations,  and  calculations  made  by 
the  aid  of  all  scientific  auxiliary  means,  and  ex- 
presses, as  a  final  result,  the  following  dictum, 
to  wit,  ^that  under  similar  circumstances  en- 
tirely pure  margarine  possesses  the  same  degree 
of  digestive  properties  and  the  same  nutritious 
value  as  entirely  natural  butter.*  I  have  before 
me  a  series  of  analvses  and  opinions  issued  by 
official  chemists.  From  these  I  glean  the  mate- 
rial in  point.  Dr.  G.  Lange,  judicially  sworn 
chemist  at  Hanover,  descrioes  the  margarine 
examined  by  him  as  being  *  a  product  of  fresh 
odour  and  taste;'  and  continues:  ^The  com- 
parison with  good  natural  butter,  which  I  bought 
personally,  gives  the  following  results  :  Sweet 
cream  margarine'"  (he  calls  it  *' sweet  cream 
margarine  ") :  "  *  Water,  10*45  per  cent. ;  com- 
mon salt,  1-27  per  cent. ;  casein,  0*56  per  cent. ; 
milk  (lacteous)  sugar,  0*38  per  cent. ;  fkt,  87'05 
per  cent' "  Against  that  he  has  :  ^'  ^  Natural  but- 
ter: Water,  11*56  per  cent.;  common  salt,  1-59 
percent.;  casein,  0*57  percent. ;  milk  (lacteous) 
sugar,  0-39  per  cent. ;  fat,  85*69  per  cent.*  *'  So 
that  it  is  nearly  alike  in  its  composition.  '^  There- 
fore, sweet  cream  margarine  contains  a  greater 
percentage  of  fat  than  notoriously  pure  good,  natu- 
ral butter,  the  latter  containing,  as  a  rule,  more 
water ;  sweet  cream  margarine  has,  as  a  means  of 
nutrition,  the  same  value  as  natural  butter ;  it  is 
a  substitute  for  natural  butter  much  to  be 
recommended.  The  municipal  testmg  station 
for  victuals,  high-class  provisions,  and  objects 
for  domestic  use  at  Osnabriick,  of  which  Dr. 
W.  Thorver  is  the  director,  gives  the  following 
as  the  result  of  some  comparative  analyses 
made  with  *  best  natural  butter,'  to  wit :  ^  Sweet 
cream  margarine  :  water,  9*3  per  cent.;  common 
salt,  1*6  per  cent.;  casein  and  lacteous  sugar 
(which  he  puts  together  in  this  instance),  1*16 
per  cent ;  fat,  88*3  per  cent  Natural  butter : 
water,  1 1*06  per  cent.;  common  salt,  2^^  per  cent; 
casein  and  lacteous  sugar^  1*2  per  cent ;  and 
fat,  85*75  per  cent'" 

3304.  Now  you  have  got  also  the  report  of  a 
Mr.  Crump  which  you  would  like  to  give  to  us : 
— Yes.  This  is  the  report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Crump,  M.A.,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Society,  on  Wednesday,  20th  March  1895. 

3305.  What  scientific  society  was  that? — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  Halifax  or  in 
London  ;  the  report  does  not  say.  '^  It  is  found 
upon  analysis  that  from  10  to  14  times  more 
Tolatile  acid  is  contained  in  butter  than  in 
margarine,  and  the  neutralisation  of  this  forms 
the  chief  estimate  of  the  quality.  To  the  non- 
chemical  student,  the  greatest  difficulty  may  be 
ex^rienced  in  detecting  the  one  from  the  other, 
while  the  nutritive  qualities  of  both  were  much 
the  same." 

8  3  8306.  Who 
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Mr.  Zam6<?rf— continued. 

3306.  Who  is  Mr.  Crump?— I  do  not  know 
anjrthing  exoept  irhat  I  hare  read  about 
him. 

3307.  Is  he  a  professor  of  chemistry  ? — It 
does  not  say. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

3308.  From  that  opinion  of  his  you  pkce 
considerable  reliance  on  his  jud^ent,  1  presume  ? 
— No.  I  think  that  if  people  are  allowed  to 
lecture  in  a  scientific  society,  they  ought  to 
be  capable  of  judging. 

Chairman, 

3309.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  scientific 
society  was?— The  report  is  published  in  a 
Halifax  paper. 

3310.  We  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth? 
—Certainly.  I  have  here  another  report  from 
Dr.  Jolles,  which  I  think  is  very  important. 

3311.  That  is  a  further  onei^ — This  is  different. 
It  was  read  before  the  International  Hygienic 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth. 

3312.  Yes,  that  was  an  important  gathering? 
— It  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Dr.  Adolph  Jolles  (Vienna)  before  the  Inter- 
national Hygienic  Congress  in  Buda-Pestfa, 
September  1894:  "One  quality  which  parti- 
cularly distinguishes  margarine  product  is,  as  is 
weU  known^  its  keeping  property.  I  myself  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  (before  and  after 
the  Exhibition)  two  samples  of  hermetically 
packed  margarine  which  were  exhibited  at  this 
year's  International  Exhibition  for  nutrition  of 
th«  people  and  of  the  army.  The  interval  was 
about  four  and  a-half  months,  and  I  have  fouiid 
that  taste  and  odour  were  perfectly  unaltered, 
and  that  there  was  no  chemical  alteration  what- 
ever. It  is  strange  that  these  great  keeping  pro- 
perties are  not  as  much  appreciated  as  they  de^ 
serve.  For  example,  margarine  products  are  not 
considered  at  all  for  military  purposes,  aldiough 
they  could  render  excellent  services  during 
manoeuvres."  I  have  not  taken  all  the  report,  I 
have  taken  some  parts  of  it;  he  savs:  ^^It  is 
interesting  that  in  Switzerland  artificial  butter 
must  contain  25  per  cent,  of  pure  butter.  The 
Swiss  agriculturists  based  this  enactment  on  the 
ground  that  the  artificial  article  being  already 
allowed  to  be  sold,  the  manufacturers  of  this 
product,  the  comnetition  of  which  must  not  be 
underrated,  should  at  least  be  compelled  to  buy 
from  the  agricidturists  the  natural  butter.'* 

3313.  Then  in  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
tiualists  in  Switzerland,  the  manufacturer  of 
margarine  is  compelled  to  put  25  per  cent,  of 
natural  butter  into  it  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  me 
strange  that,  in  one  country,  in  Denmark,  they 
allow  50  per  cent. ;  in  uermany  they  do  not 
allow  butter  at  all,  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  have  25  per  cent* 

3314.  Have  you  any  specimens  of  the  raw 
material  here  that  you  can  show  us  ? — Yes,  I 
have.  This  is  the  oleo  pure  and  simple  {pro^ 
dudng  the  same  in  a  bottle). 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3315.  Made  from  what  ?— -The  beef  fat  of 
the  cow. 


Chairman. 

3316.  It  is  made  from  the  omentum  chiefly,  is 
it  not,  the  inside  fat  of  the  animal? — Yes,  it  is 
the  60-called  caul  and  gut  fiftt. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

3317.  Is  this  summer  oleo  ?^— I  do  not  think 
so. 

3318.  It  is  the  colour  that  made  me  ask  ;  it  is 
very  yellow  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  telegraphed 
for  it  yesterday,  and  it  came  over  this  morning. 
This  is  a  new  article  called  Neutral  Lard  0>ro- 
ducing  a  bottle  of  the  same). 

3319.  What  is  it  made  from?— It  is  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  hog. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3320.  Is  this  coloured  at  all  ? — No,  it  is  not 
coloured  ;  it  \&  the  natural  colour.  This  is  the 
Arachide  Oil  which  we  use  for  the  best  quality 
margarine  {producing  a  bottle  of  the  same.) 


the   mar- 


Chairman. 

3321.  You  use  this  oil  to  add  to  tfie  mar- 
garine ?— Yes. 

3322.  For  the  purpose  of  colouring  it? — No; 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  of  the  desired 
texture. 

3323.  Softening  it  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Channing, 

3324.  Not  enough  is  added  to  produce  that 
colour  ? — No ;  this  is  the  second  quality  oil : 
sesame  oil  {producing  a  bottle  of  the  same).  ' 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3325.  What  is  that  made  from?— Fl-om  a 
seed  called  sesame  ;  it  is  grown  in  ihe  Mediter- 
ranean. 

3326.  Have  you  any  other  oils  to  show  us  ? — 
This  is  the  lowest  quality  oil,  the  American 
cotton  seed  oil  {^producing  a  bottle  of  the 
same). 

^  3327.  These  are  all  used  for  the  purpose  of 

Othe  required  texture  to  the  margarine  ? — 
,  ut  we  only  use  a  certain  quantity.  If  it 
^oes  above  that  quantity  we  use  the  neutnd 
&rd  to  give  it  the  desired  consistencv. 

3328.  So  that  when  vou  manufacture  inat«- 
garine  made  from  beef  fat  you  may  add  to  it 
any  of  these  oils  to  give  it  the  proper  conristency ; 
and  if  the  consistency  requires  it  you  may  add 
some  neutral  lard,  which  is  the  fat  of  pigs,  to 
restore  the  necessary,  consistency  ? — We  could 
get  the  texture  with  the  oil.  but  when  we  put 
too  much  oil  it  gets  an  oily  flavour,  and  we  give 
a  certain  amount  of  neutnd  lard  to  give  it  the 
desired  consistency. 

3329.  So  that  the  final  product  consists  of  a 
large  proportion  of  beef  fat  and  a  small  propor- 
tion 01  pork  fat  and  some  oil? — At  certain  tunes 
of  the  year  it  will  not  contain  any  pork  fat.  In 
summer  time,  and  at  times  when  it  is  very  hot, 
we  leave  all  the  vegetable  oil  out. 

3330*  Have  you  any  other  raw  samples  which 
you  wish  to  show  us? — I  have  here  quite  the 
newest  thing,  that  is  Mutton  Oleo  {producing  a 
bottle  of  the  same)  ;  but  there  is  very  little  of 
that,  because  the  quanti^  of  leaf  in  n;  sheep  is  so 
email  thai  there  U  very  nttle  of  thaif  produced.. 

3331.  -When  you  miake  -  margarine  you  do^  wt 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart-r-^ondnued. 

colour  it  to  imitate  butter,  you  say  ? — We  colour 
it  to  make  it  attractive,  because  people  like 
it  80. 

3332.  But  butter  ia  attractive  ? — Yes,  if  it  is 
coloured ;  if  not,  when  it  ia  made  in  winter  time 
it  is  white. 

3333.  But  the  conventional  colour  of  butter  is 
the  attractive  element,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  con- 
ventional colour  is  the  attractive  element. 

3334.  And  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
your  margarine  sell,  that  you  should  have  it 
something  approaching  that  colour  ? — Yes. 

3335.  Do  you  thiuk  that  if  the  power  of 
colouring  margarine  were  interfered  with  it 
would  kul  the  trade? — If  the  colouring  was  in 
any  way  interfered  with  it  would  kill  the  trade* 
People  could  not  sell  it. 

3336.  So  that,  practically,  whatever  merits 
margarine  may  possess  of  itself  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  a  cheaper  article  of  food  than  butter, 
those  merits  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  on 
the  market  imless  it  had  a  colour  such  as  you 
now  give  to  it  ?— *•!  do  not  think  the  merits  would 
be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  people  using  it 
unless  it  was  attractive. 

3337.  Therefore^  the  colour  is  essential  to  its 
sale  ? — Certainly. 

.  3338.  What  is  the  price  of  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  IJie  margarine  unported  into  this  country? 
—The  largest  quantity  of  the  margarine  imported 
into  this  country  is  sold  at  6(L  a  lb.,  and  has 

E roved    a  very  useful  article  of  food  for  the 
ibouring  classes. 

3339.  When  this  trade  began  in  margarine 
sold  at  6d.  a  lb.,  was  butter  retailed  at  1«.  a  lb.  ? 
— One  shilling  and  If.  2d.  often  in  winter  time. 

3340.  So  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  great 
inducement  to  fraud,  was  there  not,  on  account 
of  the  vast  diffisrence  in  the  price  ? — ^I  do  not 
say  that  tbere  was  any  inducement  to  fraud,  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  boon  to  the  working  classea, 
who  oould  then  get  an  article  at  6d.  a  lb.  which 
was  a  useful  article. 

3341.  But  among  some  dishonest  tradesmen 
there  was  a  great  inducement  to  fraud  on  their 
p^rt  if  they  could  substitute  an  article  that  they 
could  purchase  at  6d.  for  an  articlie  that  would 
cost  them  Is.  ? — ^But  they  oould  not  do  that ; 
there  was  a  difference  in  quality  between  the 
U.  2d.  butter  and  the  6d  margarine. 

3342.  I  am  talking  of  the  U.  butter  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  diflference  between  the  Is.  butter 
and  the  margarine. 

3343.  Do.  you  think  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  a  1^.  butter  and  a  6d.  margarine  that 
there  would  be  no  temptation  to  fraud  ? — The 
$d,  margarine  is  cot  the  highest  class  article ;  it 
is  a  popular  article,  because  it  sells  at  a  popular 
price. 

3344*  But  even  with  Sd,  mamurine  and  Is. 
butter  there  would  be  a  great  didSrenoe  in  price 
for  the  benefit  of  the  seller  if  he  was  fraudulent, 
would  there  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  he  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  Act,  he  could  not  substitute  the  one  for 
the  other. 

3845.  But  I  mean  before  the  Act  of  1887 
was  passed? — These  cheap  margarines  only 
came  into  the  country  after  the  Act  of  1887. 

3346.  Was  there  no  margarine  in  the  country 
0.73. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

before  1887  ?— Yes  ;  but  Ae  so-called  6rf.  trade 
was  created  after  the  Act  of  1887. 

3847.  Was  the  price  lower  before  that,  or 
dearer  ?— I  think  it  was  higher. 

3348.  But  the  Act  itself  is  a  proof,  is  it  not, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  sometning  to  stop  the 
substitution  of  butter  substitutes  for  butter  ? — 
I  think  the  Act  has  done  good  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent sale. 

3349.  Then  you  think  that  the  margarine 
manufactures  have  really  created  a  demand  for 
the  article  that  they  supply  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3350.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  sold  if  it  were 
sold  in  shops  limited  to  the  sale  of  margarine  ? — 
It  would  be  sold ;  but  if  the  shop  was  o^ly  for 
the  sale  of  margarine  and  the  rent  was  high  the 
shopkeeper,  perhaps,  could  not  exist  unless  he 
had  a  very  large  sale.  At  present  they  sell  both 
butter  and  margarine  in  shops. 

3351.  -And  you  are  not  m  favour  of  having 
separate  shops  for  margarine  ? — It  could  not  be 
carried  out ;  small  people  could  not  carry  it  out.; 
it  would  not  pay  to  do  it. 

3352.  You  think  the  profits  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  ? — No. 

3353.  Do  you  think  they  get  more  profit  on 
the  butter  ? — At  present  they  get  a  good  profit 
on  both.  Butter  la  chea^  enough  to  let  them 
make  a  profit,  and  margarine  is  cneap  enough  to 
let  them  make  a  profit. 

3354.  But  if  a  shopkeeper  sold  the  same 
quantity  of  margarine  tnat  he  now  sells  of  butter 
and  margarine  together  he  would  do  equally  well, 
would  he  not  ? — Perhaps  he  might  not  sell  the 
same  quantity  that  he  now  ^ells  of  butter  and 
margarine;  some  people  will  only  take  butter 
and  some  will  only  take  margarine. 

3355.  So  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
margarine  and  butter  sold  in  the  same  shops  and 
not  in  separate  establishments?—!  think  a  re- 
tailer has  more  chance  of  making  his  business 
successful  if  he  can  supply  botb  demands,  butter 
and  margarine. 

3356.  The  chances  of  fraud,  you  think,  are 
not  sufficient  to  justify  having  a  separation  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

3357.  You  think  it  would  injure  the  trade  in 
margarine  if  it  were  sold  in  separate  shops  only 
licensed  for  the  purpose  ? — ^A  great  many  people 
now  selling  margarine  could  not  sell  it  under 
those  circumstances.  A  grocer,  for  instance,  who 
sells  a  variety  of  articles,  among  them  being 
butter  and  margarine,  would  do  away  with  the 
margarine4 

3358.  Why?— Because  perhaps  it  would  not 
pay  him,  for  the  small  quantity  he  sells,  to  have 
a  separate  shop  for  it. 

3359.  But  if  he  had  a  special  licence,  with  an 
indication  over  the  door,  would  not  that  do  ? — 
Not  if  he  lives  in  a  small  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  only  a  small  quantity  sold.  It  would 
not  pay  a  man  who  sells  five  packages ,  of 
margarine  a  week  to  have  a  separate  shop 
for  it . 

3360.  But  he  migbt  be  licensed,  and  he  might 
have  a  sign  over  his  door  to  say  that  he  sold 
margarine  ? — I  do  not   think   a   licence    itf  re- 

5 quired,  as  the  present  Act  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
mud. 
s  4  3361.  Do 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

3361.  Do  you  think  it  would  injure  the  trade 
^  if  he  had   a  sign  outside  his  shop  ? — If  he  has 

a  case  with  the  word  "  margarine,*'  or  a  basket 
with  the  word  *'  margarine  "  on  it,  the  public 
can  see  the  distinction. 

3362.  That  is  if  he  exhibits  it  ?— By  the  Act 
he  is  compelled  to  do  so. 

3363.  But  the  Act  is  not  sufficiently  en- 
forced, we  are  told  ?—  Then  it  should  be  en- 
forced. 

3364.  You  think  that  if  the  Act  was  strin- 
gently enforced  it  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  public  ? — Certainly. 

3365.  Do  you  think  that  analyses  of  butter 
and  butter  substitutes  ought  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  either  by  the  local  authorities  or  by 
a  central  bureau  ? — ^1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  a  central  bureau.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  analyses  have  been  made  by  the 
usual  analysts,  and  if  any  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  it  has  been  submitted  to  Somerset 
House ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  central  bureau 
could  improve  upon  that. 

3366.  Do  you  think  that  the  Somerset  House 
test  is  satisfactory  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

3367.  And  that  we  do  not  want  any  extension 
of  that  central  organisation  over  and  above  what 
exists? — I  do  not  think  so. 

3368.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
central  inspectors  sent  from  a  central  authority? 
— I  think  a  travelling  inspector  would  do  good. 

3369.  You  think  he  would  be  useful  ?— Ves* 

3370.  Then,  in  fine,  jour  view  about  existing 
legislation  is  this  :  that,  with  the  addition  of 
travelling  inspectors,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
fraud  on  the  public  ? — I  think  so. 

3371.  Would  you  have  khj  increase  of  the 
fines,  or  any  penalty,  such  as  imprisonment  ? — I 
think  the  fines  are  heavy  enough.  The  fines,  I 
think,  are  up  to  100/.  This  week  a  man  named 
Edwards,  of  Gloucester,  was  fined  50/.  The 
consequence  of  that  was  that  he  had  to  file  his 
petition,  and  the  man  was  made  bankrupt,  and 
his  shops  are  sold. 

3372.  Was  that  a  first  offence?  —  I  do  not 
know.  He  was  fined  50/.  I  know  it  only  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  creditors. 

3373.  And  that  has  caused  him  to  become 
bankrupt  ? — Yes ;  his  shops  were  sold,  and  he 
was  turned  out.  I  think  that  is  a  sufficient 
punishment.     He  does  not  want  imprisonment. 

3374.  What  was  he  convicted  of? — Selling 
margarine  for  butter. 

3375.  In  that  case  the  inspector  found  out  the 
fraud  ? — Certainly. 

3376.  Can  you  say  if  that  had  gone  on  for  a 
long  time  previously  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3377.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  entry  of  marp^arine  into  this 
country,  whether  there  should  be  stricter  super- 
vision or  not  at  the  port  of  entry? — That  does 
not  affect  us ;  it  onfy  affects  the  butter  mer- 
chants. All  our  goods  are  branded  ''  marga- 
garine/'  and  when  they  are  so  branded  they  pass 
the  Custom  House.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
not  branded  that  the  inspection  should  be  made. 


Sir  Mark  Sfetuar^— continued. 

3378.  Is  the  invoice  the  guarantee  of  their 
purity  ? — We  give  an  invoice  ;  but  our  invoices 
are  printed  "  margarine." 

3379.  And  that  you  consider  is  a  guarantee 
of  tlie  purity  of  the  article? — We  print  our 
invoices  with  the  word  "  margarine,"  and  natu- 
rally we  guarantee  them  to  be  margarine. 

3380.  Then  the  buyer  of  your  goods,  if  he  is 
challenged  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
article,  can  show  your  invoices  ? — But  there 
cannot  be  any  question,  if  they  are  marked 
**  margarine,"  about  their  being  anything  else. 
It  is  m  the  case  of  butter  where  the  invoice 
should  be  a  warranty. 

3381.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  price  of  margarine  ? — 
Prices  vary  from  32«.  to  54*.  for  margarine ; 
and  from  54#.  to  66*.  or  70«.  for  mixtures, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  butter  that  is  put 
into  them. 

3382.  Do  you  import  a  large  quantity  of 
mixtures  ?— Not  a  large  quantity. 

3383.  Is  it  marked  separately  from  the  mar- 
garine ? — It  is  marked  "  margarine." 

3384.  Not  "mixtures"? — No,  we  may  not 
mark  it  "  mixtures,"  we  must  mark  it 
"margarine." 

3385.  If  you  were  allowed  to  mark  it 
mixtiu*es,  would  not  that  stop  a  certain  amount 
of  difficulty  ? — I  think  it  would  be  more  reason- 
able if  we  were  allowed  to  mark  it  "  mixtures.** 

3386.  Would  you  suggest  that,  in  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law? — I  should  think  the  word 
"  butterine,"  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
would  be  a  good  word  to  mark  it. 

3387.  Is  it  not  an  art  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  to  colour  it  without  mixing  any 
colouring  matter  in  it  ? — ^We  colour  it  with  the 
usual  artificial  colouring,  anatto. 

3388.  But  supposing  vou  do  not  use  anatto,  is 
there  not  some  process  by  which  you  can  colour 
without  anatto  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3389.  Can  you  give  the  Conunittee  any  in- 
formation as  to  whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  Order  with  reference  to  the  registration 
of  mar^rine  factories  is  always  observed?— I 
think  it  is.  I  have  noticed  m  the  Consular 
Report  of  Mr.  Bles  of  Manchester,  that  a 
great  many  margarine  factories  are  registered  in 
this  country. 

3390.  You  do  not  know  of  any  evasions  of 
that  Order? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3391.  One  of  our  witnesses  has  stated  that 
the  exports  of  butter  from  Belgium  have  in- 
creased vastly  beyond  the  amount  of  butter  which 
can  be  produced  in  that  country.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
I  think  there  is  very  little  Belgium  butter 
coming  just  at  present.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  called  Ostend  rolls  ; 
but  I  think  that  is  out  of  the  market  at  present. 

3392.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  stricter  examination  at  the  port  of 
entry  by  the  Custom  House  Officers?— I  have 
no  objection  to  that  whatever.  It  does  not  affect 
us  at  all ;  it  only  affects  the  butter  merchants. 

3393.  As  a  matter  of  fact  now,   tiiey  only 
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Mr.  Channinff -^continued, 

examine  when  representation  is  made  to  them  ? 
— That  is  »o. 

3394.  And  you  would  give  general  compulsory 
powers  to  examine  at  the  port  of  entry  without 
representation? — T  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  if  all  butters  were  examined. 

3395.  Not  every  pound  that  comes  in,  of 
course,  but  if  they  were  to  examine  more  freely, 

•do  you  think  that  would  cheek  fraud  ?  —  I  think 
where  butter  is  suspected  it  ought  to  be 
examined,  and  a  bond  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
meantime,  that  in  case  it  is  found  to  be  adul- 
terated the  goods  are  forfeited. 

3396.  Aud  that  suspicion  need  not  depend 
upon  a  representation  made  by  an  individual  ? — 
I  think  tnat  suspicion  ought  to  depend  upon 
information  given.  You  might  suspect  any 
parcel. 

"  3397.  Would  you  limit  it  to  information  given  ? 
— An  importer  of  butter  generally  knows  when 
any  of  his  neighbours  commit  fraud,  and  he 
would  naturally  give  that  information,  which 
might  be  acted  up(m. 

3398.  You  have  practical  experience  of  tae 
processes  of  manufacturing,  I  suppose  ?— Yes, 

3399.  What  sort  of  guarantee  can  the  public 
have  that  the  fats  are  always  perfectly  healthy 
and  of  good  quality  ? — They  have  the  analyses, 
I  think ;  and  they  can  see,  and  can  smell,  and  can 
taste,  and  can  find  that  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  very  fresh  and  good. 

3400.  Do  you  take  any  special  precautions 
yourselves  in  manufacturing  to  ensure  that  the 
fats  are  [lerfectly  healthy  and  of  good  quality  ? — 
We  examine  all  the  goods  which  we  use. 

3401.  I  suppose  fats  may  conceivably  be 
offered  to  you  which  are  unsuitable  for  use  ?  — 
They  are  not  used  for  oleo  purposes,  they  are 
used  for  tallow.  If  there  is  any  fat  which  is  not 
fresh  it  is  used  for  tallow,  but  not  for  oleo. 
The  very  best  parts  of  the  fat  are  used  for  oleo. 

3402.  Is  that  reduced  to  a  system  in  your 
factories  ;  do  you  separately  classify  the  fats  ? — 
We  only  buy  those  fats  which  are  perfectly 
sweet  and  good,  and  that  is  the  best  proof  that 
they  are  healthy. 

3403.  Now,  about  the  constituents  of,  say,  a 
cwt.  of  margarine ;  what  quantity  ^of  these 
ingredients  do  you  use  to  produce  a  cwt.  of 
margarine? — It  varies  absolutely  according  to 
the  weather.  If  the  weather  is  cold  a  larger 
quantity  of  vegetable  oil  is  used,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oleo.  If  the  weather  is  hot  a  larger 
quantity  of  oleo  and  a  smaller  quantity  of 
vegetable  oil  is  used. 

3404.  But  what  would  be  the  average  amount 
of  pleo  used  ? — It  varies  very  much.  Say  that 
the  largest  quantity  of  vegetable  oil  would  be 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  would  be 
oleo  and  milk. 

3405.  What  proportion  of  the  75  or  80  per 
cent,  would  be  milk? — It  depends  also  upon 
whether  you  are  making  a  mixture  or  margarine. 
In  a  mixture  we  use  milk  and  cream. 

3406.  I  am  speaking  of  pure  margarine  now  ? 
— We  do  not  use  any  cream  in  that. 

3407.  But  you  use  milk  ? — Yes,  we  use  milk. 

3408.  What  proportion  of  the  75  or  80  per 
cent  would  be  milk  ? — That  depends  upon  what 
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quality  we  make ;  the  better  the  quality  we 
make,  the  more  we  use  ;  but  the  quantity  is  a 
trade  secret. 

3409.  You  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  that. 
One  of  the  previous  witnesses  spoke  of  the  use 
of  milk  in  margarine  factories  being  a  benefit  to 
agriculturists,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  the 
weight  of  milk  that  went  to  a  cwt.  of  margarine 
would  be  ? — It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricul- 
turists, because  we  use  from  80,000  to  100,000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3410.  New  milk,  of  course  ? — Yes,  fresh 
milk. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3411.  But,  without  betraying  any  trade 
secrets,  would  the  proportion  to  the  cwt.  be  con- 
siderable or  trifling? — The  quantity  which  is 
used  is  large,  but  there  is  only  retained  about  15 
per  cent,  of  it. 

3412.  The  process  evaporates  a  great  deal  of 
it? — Yes,  a  great  deal  runs  out  afterwards. 

3413.  About  the  oils  that  you  use ;  they  are 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.  ? — In  summer  time 
we  do  not  use  any  at  all ;  when  the  weather  is 
warm  we  have  ;i  difficulty  in  getting  it  hard 
enough  then  without  any  oil.  In  winter  time, 
when  it  is  cold,  they  are  introduced  in  large 
quantities. 

3414.  Is  one  oil  used  for  each  quality  ? — Yes, 
the  ground-nut  oil  is  invariably  used  for  mixtures ; 
the  sesame  oil  is  used  for  the  second  qiiality  ;  and 
the  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  lowest  qusuities. 

3415.  The  present  price  of  arachide  is  about 
25/.  a  ton,  I  think  ?  —I  think  it  is  much  more 
than  that ;  it  was  formerly  somewhere  about  40/. 

3416.  And  what  is  the  price  of  cotton-seed 
*oil? — The  price  of  that  is  about  2l5.  a  cwt.,  or  ^ 

21/.  per  ton;  that  is  much  cheaper  than  it  has 
been  for  years. 

3417.  Well,  without  asking  too  much  about 
the  trade  secrets,  the  profit  on  the  ingredients  is 
very  considerable,  is  it  not,  in  the  trade  ? — It  is 
not  now.  Do  you  mean  to  the  manufacturer  ? 

3418.  Yes,  the  profit  on  the  actual  ingredients 
used  is  very  considerable,  is  it  not  ? — No,  the 
[)rofits  come  to  something  less  than  one  farthing 
per  lb.,  but  if  you  calculate  that  on  66  million 
lbs.,  you  will  get  a  very  large  amoimt. 

3419.  That  is,  taking  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  the  ingredients,  you  put  your 
profit  at  only  one  farthing  a  lb.  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

3420.  What  price  is  it  sold  at  ?— From  30^.  to 
54«.  or  56^. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3421.  That  is  with  the  highest  Quality  of  oil? 
— I  suppose  it  goes  by  that  ? — The  highest  quali- 
ties of  margarine  and  the  highest  qualities  of  mix- 
tures are  made  with  the  arachide,  or  ground-nut  oil. 

3422.  The  54*.  quality  would  be  made  with 
arachide  oil? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

3423.  We  have  not  yet  had  a  complete  brief 
description  of  the  geu'^ral  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine.     I  do  not  think  that  we 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

are  likely  to  have  any  witness  who  can  give  it  us 
better  than  yoursell,  and  therefore  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  answer  a  few  questions,  re- 
garding it.     You  first  get  this  oleo  ? — Yes. 

3424.  That  you  get  in  casks,  as  I  understand, 
from  Chicago  and  a  number  of  other  places,  where 
there  are  great  abattoirs  ? — Yes. 

3425.  Then  in  connection  with  this  I  will  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  about  these  other  products. 
Where  do  you  get  the  mutton  oleo  from? — That 
we  get  also  from  Chicago. 

3426.  You  do  not  get  any  from  Australia  ? — 
Yes,  a  little. 

3427.  There  ought  to  be  a  great  field  for  it  in 
Australia,  ought  there  not? — There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  mutton  in  Australia,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  goods  may  suffer  on  the  road  ;  it  takes  such 
a  long  time  to  come. 

3428.  With  reference  to  the  questions  asked 
by  the  last  honourable  Member  who  examined 
you,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  protect  yourselves 
against  disease  or  anything  being  wrong  with  the 
fat  as  it  is  against  anything  bemg  wrong  with 
imported  meat,  is  it  not  r  Where  do  you  get 
this  neutral  lard  from  ? — It  comes  from  Chicago. 

3429-30.  And  have  you  any  idea  of  the  mode 
of  preparing  it  ? — It  is  similar  to  oleo ;  it  is  taken 
from  the  leaf  of  the  hog,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  oleo. 

3431.  Not  mixed  with  stearine? — The  differ- 
ence is  that  is  not  pressed,  the  stearine  is  not 
taken  out. 

3432.  Having  got  your  barrel  of  oleo  you 
break  it  iip? — We  re-melt  it. 

3433.  JDut  you  take  the  hoops  off  the  staves  of 
the  barrel  ? — Yes. 

3434.  And  you  break  up  the  oleo  and  put  it 
into  the  boiler  heated  by  steam  ? — Yes. 

3435.  Into  that  melted  oleo  you  put  as  much 
cotton-seed  oil  or  nut-oil  or  sesame  oil  and  neutral 
lard  as  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  desired 
consistency  ? — We  do  not  do  it  in  that  way  ;  we 
melt  every  article  separately. 

3436.  At  all  events,  the  mixture  is  added  to 
the  melted  oleo,  and  the  melted  mixture,  only  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistency,  is  run  into  churns  ? 
— May  I  explain  it  to  you? 

3437.  If  you  please? — We  take  the  charns 
and  make  them  first  lukewarm ;  then  we  run  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  or  milk  and  cream  that  may 
be  necessary ;  then  if  we  make  a  mixture  we 
introduce  butter  and  commence  churning.  When 
it  is  about  amalgamated  we  introduce  a  certain 
proportion  of  oleo  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
oil.  When  that  is  well  amalgamated  (we  keep 
on  churning  it  all  the  hame),  we  introduce  again 
a  qunntity,  and  that  we  do  until  the  last  quantity 
goes  in. 

3438.  You  make  the  mixture  in  the  churn,  in 
fact  ?— Yes. 

3439.  Do  you  do  your  colouring  in  the  churn  ? 
— Yes.  I  was  going  to  explain  that,  when  it  is 
nearly  ready,  we  introduce  the  colouring  matter, 
and  when  it  has  the  required  heat  we  run  it  out 
of  the  churn,  and  it  comes  into  contact  with  a 
stream  of  iced  water. 

3440.  At  a  very  high  pressure,  is  it  not? — 
Not.i)articularly  high. 

3441.  The  two  streams  oome  in  contact  at  a 
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considerable  rate,  do  they  not  ?  —We  simply 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  current  of  water, 
and  the  mixture  solidifies  and  becomes  similar  to 
butter, 

344*i.  And  it  solidifies  in  grains  like  butter  ? 
— Yes.  Then  after  it  has  floated  a  little  while 
on  the  iced  water  we  take  it  off  and  allow  it  to 
stand  until  it  is  solid,  and  then  we  pass  it  through 
fluted  rollers^  and  afterwards  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  butter  is  treated. 

3443.  I  think  that  makes  the  thing  very 
intelligible.  Now  you  are  talking  about  mixtures. 
If  it  were  decided  to  have  three  designations  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  call  margarine  *'  margarine," 
to  call  mixture  "  mixture,"  and  butter,  of  course, 
"  pure  butter,"  at  wliat  percentage  of  butter  in 
the  margarine  do  you  think  the  word  "  mixture  " 
might  be  applied  to  it  ? — Commencing  with 
10  per  cent,  upwards. 

3444.  Is  that  recognised  in  the  trade  ? — I 
think  it  would  be ;  if  there  were  any  fraud  that 
would  prevent  it. 

3445.  But  when  you  sell  mixtures  what  does 
the  man  who  buys  it  of  you  consider  it  to  contain 
in  the  shape  of  butter ;  is  there  no  trade  under- 
standing ? — Yes,  the  mixtures  vary  from  5  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent. ;  we  call  them  No.  1  mix- 
ture. No.  2  mixture,  and  so  on. 

3446.  And  you  cail  No.  1,  probably,  a  5  per 
cent,  mixture? — Yes.  I  suggest  10  per  cent*, 
because  there  cannot  be  any  (fifliculty  in  discover- 
ing the  amount  of  butter  then. 

3447.  About  the  coloiu-ing,  when  you  were  in 
the  butter  trade,  I  suppose  you  knew  the  secrets 
of  it ;  is  it  the  fact  that  butter  is  much  coloured 
in  the  winter  time  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  it  is 
coloured  everywhere. 

3448.  To  bring  it  up  to  suit  the  taste,  to  make 
it  attractive,  as  you  expressed  it  ? — Certainly. 

3449.  And  you  do  not  think  that  butter  should 
have  a  monopoly  of  artificial  adornment  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Jeffreys^ 

3450.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions ;  you  said  that  you  had  given  up  the 
butter  trade  to  go  into  the  margarine  trade ;  why 
was  that  ? — When  we  went  largely  into  the  mar- 
garine tr^de  the  people  always  suspected  that 
when  we  supplied  them  with  pure  butter  it  was 
adulterated  ;  so  we  gave  up  the  pure  butter 
trade  and  went  into  the  margarine  trade. 

3451.  So  that  there  should  not  be  any  mis* 
take  ? — Yes,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any 
mistake. 

3452.  In  the  same  way,  why  should  not 
grocers  take  out  a  licence  to  sell  margarine  so 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake ;  you  say  that 
they  must  sell  both  butter  and  mai^rine  in  the 
same  shop ;  but  it  would  be  known  that  they 
sold  margarine  if  they  had  a  licence  ? — But  if 
they  sell  it  according  to  the  Act  they  would  have 
a  large  placard  "  margarine  "  now. 

3453.  But  there  are  a  great  number  who  do 
not  sell  it  according  to  the  Act,  from  the  evidence 
we  have  had  before  us? — The  Act  must  be 
enforced  then. 

3454.  But  that  is  the  point  of  our  inquiry. 
We  have  not  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
margarine^  but  into  the  adulteration  of  butter. 

You 
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You  have  been  telling  ns  of  the  merits  of 
margarine,  but  we  want  to  find  out  how  to 
prevent  margarine  being  sold  as  butter  ? — But 
the  law  i^  there. 

M55.  We  find  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  ?— - 
We  maintain  that  it  is  sufficiently  strong  if  it  is 
properly  enforced. 

3456.  You  think  that  if  there  were  sufficient 
inapectors  to  detect  these  frauds  the  law  is 
sufficiently  strong  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  the  ideas 
about  the  quantity  of  margarine  which  is 
fraudulently  »(>ld  is  exaggerated.  For  instance, 
there  come  now  about  20,000  cwts.  ot  margarine 
every  week  into  this  country,  that  is  1,000  tons. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  that  is  mixture;  that 
makes  100  tons.  Assuming  that  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  those  mixtures  were  sold  as  butter 
that  would  only  make  from  5  tons  to  10  tons  a 
week. 

3457.  That  would  be  from  5  per  cent,  to  10 
per  cent,  adulterated  ? — I  am  assuming  that  from 
5  percent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  mixtures  is  adul- 
terated. 

3458.  Then  you  have  not  read  all  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  before  this  Committee  as  to 
adulteration,  I  presume  ?— I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  evidence. 

3459.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  many 
customers  like  this  gentleman  at  Gloucester  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have. 

3460.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  single  exception  ? 
— So  far  as  1  know,  all  the  customers  sell  the 
^oods  for  margarine.  I  call  upon  them,  so  I  see 
It  in  the  shops. 

3461.  Then  you  think  it  was  an  exception. 
He  was  fined  50/.,  did  you  say,  or  100/.? — 
£50. 

3462.  He  would  not  have  been  fined  50/. 
unless  he  had  been  an  old  offender,  I  suppose  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  case. 

3463.  You  know  the  law  well  enough  to  know 
that  no  magistrate  would  fine  a  man  50/.  for  the 
first  offence,  do  you  not  ? — I  should  think  not. 

3464.  Therefore  you  must  suppose  that  he  had 
been  convicted  several  times  before  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

3465.  As  I  said,  the  whole  point  it  to  prevent 
margarine  being  sold  as  butter  ;  why,  then,  do 
you  colour  it  so  as  to  imitate  butter  ? — We  do 
not  colour  it  so  as  to  imitate  butter ;  we  colour 
it  to  make  it  attractive. 

3466.  But  when  there  is  such  a  fear  of  it 
beinir  sold,  and  you  know  it  is  sold  as  butter, 
why  not  either  sell  it  in  its  natural  white  coloiu* 
or  colour  it  in  some  way,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  butter  ? — We  say  that  the  bulk  of 
it  is  being  sold  for  margarine,  and  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  it  is  sold  for  butter. 

3467.  And  in  the  same  way,  why  do  you  call 
it  sweet  cream  margarine  ? — We  do  not  call  it 
sweet  cream  margarine  ;  that  is  the  German 
term. 

3468.  But  you  used  the  expression,  I  think  ? — 
Yes,  I  used  the  expression  because  I  had  to  give 
a  literal  translation  of  the  report ;  but  we  never 
use  anything  but  the  term  margarine. 

346y.  But  you,  as  a  manufacturer,  would  take 
any  precautions  you  could  to  prevent  the  Fraudu- 
lent  sale  of  margarine  ?  -^  Yes,  we    think    the 
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article  is  appreciated,  and  the  cheaper  it  is  sold 
the  more  it  will  be  appreciated. 

3470.  Then  you  would  not  be  against  any 
more  severe  law  to  prevent  adulteration  ? — We 
think  the  law  is  sufficiently  severe.  We  have  to 
sell  a  superior  article  by  an  inferior  name  in  the 
case  of  uiii^tures. 

3471.  Do  you  think  you  can  suggest  nothing 
else  that  will  help  to  prevent  fraud? — The  only 
thing  I  could  suggest  would  be  a  travelling 
inspector  who  is  not  kiio^vn. 

.^472.  Who  should  be  paid  by  the  local 
government?— Or  by  the  local  authorities. 

3473.  He  could  not  travel  in  the  local  district, 
could  he;  that  would  be  too  small  an  area,  would 
it  not  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  Colman, 

3474.  This  oil,  I  presume,  gives  to  some 
extent  the  colour  and  tone  to  margarine,  the 
jrellowish  colour? — That  depends  upon  whether 
It  is  made  in  winter  or  in  summer.  In  summer 
time  it  woidd  give  more  colour  when  the  mar- 
garine is  made  from  the  fat  of  grass-fed  cattle. 

3475.  That  oil,  I  presume,  is  its  natural 
colour  ? — That  oil  is  its  natural  colour. 

3476.  Now  butter,  which,  we  are  told,  is 
generally  coloured,  varies  a  good  deal  in  its 
natural  colour,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  varies  a 
great  deal  between  summer  and  winter. 

3477.  And  also  according  to  the  district  from 
which  it  comes  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

3478.  And  the  cows  used  for  making  it  ? — An 
Alderney  cow  would  produce  a  higher  'coloured 
butter  than  any  other  cow. 

3479.  But  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  butter 
is,  ordinarily,  coloured  more  or  less,  there  is  no 
uniform  natural  colour  for  it,  is  there  ? — No. 

3480.  Are  your  customers  chiefly  grocers  or 
provision  merchants  ? — Wholesale  provision  mer- 
chants, chiefly,  and  some  large  retailers. 

3481.  Are  there  many  shops  that  are  solely 
butter  shops? — There  are  a  great  many  shops 
where  only  butter  and  margarine  are  sold,  and 
nothing  else. 

3482.  That  would  not  be  the  case  generally  in 
provincial  towns,  would  it? — That  is  so  in  the 
provincial  towns  and  also  here  in  London. 

3483.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion 
of  those  shops  would  be  as  compared  with 
grocers'  shops? — No;  there  are  a  much  larger 
number  of  grocers,  of  course,  but  of  late  years 
several  people  have  laid  themselves  out  to  have  a 
great  many  shops  at  various  places  where  they 
sell  nothing  but  butter  and  margarine. 

3484.  Are  there  many  grocerfi  who  do  not  sell 
butter  or  margarine  ? — I  think  that  most  of  the 
grocers  sell  both  butter  and  margarine. 

3485.  Then,  in  other  words,  if  these  licences 
are  required,  nearly  all  grocers  would  have  to 
take  out  licences  ?— I  think  so. 

3486.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  much 
better  than  having  separate  shops  ? — Separate 
shops  woiJd  be  impracticable  altogether. 

3487.  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  quite 
understood  what  you  said  about  Somer9et  House. 
Have  you  had  analyses  of  butter  from  them  1 — 

T  2  No. 
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No.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  have  a  central  bureau ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary,  because  whenever  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  analysts  the 
samples  are  submitted  to  Somerset  House,  and 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  are  such 
that  we  do  not  think  any  alteration  is  necessary. 

3488.  You  mean  that  you  have  had  experience 
in  your  own  knowledge  of  analysis  from  an 
ordinary  analyst  which  has  subsequently  gone 
to  Somerset  House  for  corroboration?— xes. 

3489.  How  do  you  find  Somerset  House 
generally  turn  out  ? — We  find  it  correcf. 

3490.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  which 
their  analyses  were  correct  ? — At  the  request  of 
Somerset  House  we  made  up  some  samples  some 
time  ago  containing  various  quantities  of  butter, 
and  in  each  case  they  found  out  the  correct 
quantity. 

3491.  And  you  consider  Somerset  House  is, 
as  a  rule,  correct  in  its  analysis  ? — I  should  think 
so  from  the  results  that  we  have  obtained. 

Mr.  Lambert, 

3492.  Have  you  any  margarine  of  its  natural 
colour  here  ? — The  margarine  oleo  here  is  of  its 
natural  colour. 

3493.  Manufactiured  margarine,  I  mean? — 
No,  I  have  no  margarine  here. 

3494.  What  would  be  the  natural  colour  of 
margarine  ? — It  depends  upon  what  time  of  the 
year  you  take  it. 

3495.  Well,  say  this  time  of  the  year  ? — It 
would  be  pale  ;  it  would  be  quite  white. 

3496.  Would  those  oils  have  any  effect  upon  it 
in  making  it  brown? — You  see  the  oil  is  not 
very  dark  ;  that  is  the  oil  of  arachide  :  that  is 
not  very  dark ;  and  when  these  are  omalgamated 
with  a  proportion  of  milk  and  churned.,  it  becomes 
much  whiter. 

3497.  Still  there  would  be  a  brownish  tinge, 
1  presume  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
brownish  tinge;  it  would  look  very  much  the 
colour  of  lard. 

3498.  But  one  would  imagine  that  with  that 
oil  there  would  be  a  brownish  tinge? — You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  difference  when  it 
is  beaten  up  together  with  the  milk. 

3499.  You  ifaid  that  the  price  of  arachide  oil 
was  about  what? — The  price,  I  think,  was  about 
40/.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  price  at 
present  is. 

3500.  What  would  be  the  price  of  the  oleo  ?  - 
The  oleo  is  45  guelders,  about  37s,  per  cwt. 

3501.  How  much  would  that  be  a  ton  ?— £37 
per  ton. 

3502.  And  what  did  you  say  the  margarine 
sold  at,  the  best  quality  ? — The  best  quality  of 
margarine  is  about  from  54^.  to  56s, 

3503.  Does  not  it  sometimes  exceed  that,  and 
get  up  to  8d,  a  lb.  ? — That  is  mixtures. 

3504.  There  would  be  a  very  considerable 
profit  i'rom  arachide  oil  at  4t>/.  and  oleo  at  37/. 
a  ton,  if  margarine  could  be  sold  for  54/.  ? — But 
you  do  not  know  what  quantity  of  milk  is  intro- 
duced. 

3505.  I  presume  about  12  percent.? — I  said 
that  there  was  about  15  per  cent,  retained  in  it ; 
but  the  quantity  that  was  used  I  did  not  state. 


Mr.  i^mbert — continued. 

3506.  But  I  presume  1  should  not  be  far  wrong 
in  saying  that  three  parts  out  of  20  would  be 
milk  ;  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  you  to  go  into 
trade  secrets  about  that ;  but  now,  do  you 
Aianufacture  your  margarine  in  small  packages  ? 
— In  a  variety  of  packages. 

3507.  What  would  be  smallest?— A  14  lb. 
basket,  I  think,  is  about  the  smallest. 

3508.  And  would  it  be  in  one  single  lump  in 
the  basket? — Yes,  it  would  be  in  one  single 
lump. 

3509.  I  see  that  it  is  manufactured  in  small 
lumps,  something  like  butter  is  sold  in  half  lbs. 
and  lbs.  ? — There  used  to  be  a  large  trade  in  pats 
and  rolls,  but  that  has  nearly  gone  out ;  it  is 
mostly  in  bulk  now. 

3510.  Have  you  ever  noticed,  or  have  you  ever 
seen  pats  of  margarine  or  mixtures  made  up  with 
a  cow  on  the  top  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen 
them. 

3511.  That  would  be  rather  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  it  was  endeavouring  to  imitate  butter, 
would  it  not  ? — But  the  milk  comes  from  the  cow, 
and  the  fat  comes  from  the  cow. 

3512.  But  still  the  idea  would  be  that  it  was 
butter,  would  it  not? — It  depends  upon  what 
construction  is  put  upon  it. 

3513.  If  a  man  saw  a  pat  of  the  mixture  with  a 
cow  upon  the  top  of  it  he  would  naturally  expect 
that  it  was  butter;  that  would  be  his  first  im- 
pression, would  it  not? —  If  he  was  an  intelligent 
man  he  might  think  that  it  was  from  the  inside  of 
the  cow, 

3514.  Do  you  think  there  are  so  many  intelli- 
gent men  who  would  suppose  that  these  pats  of 
mixture  with  a  cow  on  the  top  came  from  the  in- 
side of  a  cow,  and  fat,  and  arachide  oil? — I  should 
imagine  that  there  are  a  great  many. 

3515.  Where  docs  this  arachide  oil  come  from? 
— It  comes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ;  from 
Senegambia. 

3516.  Does  it  come  from  the  cow? — No,  it  is 
from  the  ground  nut. 

3517.  It  does  not  come  from  the  cow  ? — No,  it 
does  not  come  from  the  cow. 

3518.  So  that  all  these  mixtures  do  not  come 
from  the  cow?— No. 

3519.  Although  there  is  a  cow  stamped  upon 
it  ? — Except  in  summer  time,  it  would  not  contain 
any  arachide  oil. 

3520.  Although  there  is  a  cow  stamped  upon 
it  ?— Yes. 

3521.  Then  you  say  that  to  have  separate 
shops  would  be  impracticable  ? — How  could  you 
expect  a  man  who  sells  a  small  quantity  of  mar- 
garine to  keep  a  separate  shop.  The  rent  of  the 
shop  would  perhaps  amount  to  more  than  the 
quantity  of  marganne  that  he  sold. 

3522.  But  surely  there  is  an  enormous  quantity 
of  marjfarine  sold? — There  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  margarine  sold,  but  tl:e  small  shop- 
keeper does  not  sell  it. 

3523.  I  presmne  that  you  think  it  is  imperative 
that  the  shopkeeper  should  be  enabled  to  sell 
both  margarine  and  butter  / — He  could  not  other- 
wise exist. 

3524.  Otherwise  the  margarine  would  hardly 
be  able  \jo  be  sold  ?  —Yes. 

3525.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  mar- 
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[Continued, 


Mr.  Lambert — continued. 

garine  and  butter  as  closely  allied  together  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  margarine  may  be  sold  ? 
— A  shopkeeper  would  have  a  difficulty  in  making 
a  living  if  one  of  his  articles  was  cut  off  from 
him. 

3526.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  sale  of 
margarine  that  butter  should  be  sold  too  ? — That 
the  grocer  who  sold  butter  should  also  be  allowed 
to  sell  margarine. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

3527.  In  regard  to  the  question  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Lambert  just  now,  I  suppose  it  an  intelligent 
observer  could  see  the  cow  he  could  read  the 
word  *'  Margarine  "  underneath  ? — Yes. 

3528.  You  would  not  object  to  any  Act  of 
Parliament  that  would  enact  that  no  cow  should 
be  put  on  it? — No. 

3529.*  Sir  Charles  Cameron  wanted  me  to  ask 
you  what  was  the  nature  of  the  milk  used  in 
churning  the  margarine  ? — The  very  best  fresh 
milk. 

3530.  Fresh  or  skim  ?— Fresh.  We  sell  the 
skim  milk.  We  use  the  whole  of  the  milk  and 
cream,  and  sour  it  before  we  use  it,  and  after- 
wards we  obtain  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  which 
is  a  kind  of  skim  milk. 

3531.  It  is  not  skim  milk  that  you  use  in 
the  manufacture  ? — No,  we  do  not  use  any  skim 
milk. 


Mr.  Whiteley^  continued. 

3532.  With  regard  to  this  intermediate  product^ 
you  8u<rgest  that  there  should  be  a  product  re- 
cognised by  law  called  either  *'butterine"  or 
*'  mixture  "  ?  -Yes, 

3533.  You  thibk,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  a 
great  temptation  to  a  shopkeeper,  when  he  has 
a  certain  product  which  is  high  in  value  and  he 
knows  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  butter,  to  sell  it 
as  butter  ? — For  instance,  if  he  has  a  mixture 
containing  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  butter  he  is  still 
obliged  to  sell  it  as  margarine. 

3534.  And  there  is  a  temptation  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  men  to  sell  it  as  butter  ? — Yes. 

3535.  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  additional 
safeguard  and  security  for  the  public  if  you  had 
a  class  called  **  butterine  '7 — Yes. 

Mr.  Charming. 

3536.  In  the  case  of  this  sweet  cream  mar- 
garine, are  there  any  preservatives  used  ? — We 
use  a  small  quantity  of  preservative  with  the. 
salt. 

3537.  Is  that  salycilic  acid  ?— No,  boracic 
acid  and  borax. 

3538.  Is  that  generally  used  in  margarine? — 
It  is  used  by  most  margarine  shippers  and  butter 
shippers.     It  is  a  very  small  percentage. 


Mr.  Robert  Aitken  McCallum,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3539.  I  THINK  you  are  deputed  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence  ? 
— Yes. 

3540.  And  you  belong  to  the  firm  of  Ellis, 
Kislingburv,  »nd  Company  ? — Yes. 

3541.  "V\  ho  are  large  importers  of  butter  and 
margarine  ? — Yes,  both. 

3542.  And  your  trade  in  butter  exceeds  your 
trade  in  margarine  ? — Yes. 

3543.  According  to  your  experience  as  a 
margarine  importer  and  manufacturer,  the  whole- 
sale houses  are  honest  in  their  dealings  ? — Per- 
fectly. I  have  great  experience  among  the 
wholesale  trade  particularly,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  fraud  in  the  trade  whatever. 

3544.  lou  have  never  kno>\n  fraud  to  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  dealers? — No. 

3545.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  people  who  send 
margarine  to  this  country  or  sell  it  to  you  really 
sell  what  they  represent? — Yes. 

3546.  And  any  fraud  that  occurs,  occurs  after 
the  margarine  has  left  your  premises  ? — What  I 
mean  is  that  the  manufacturers  abroad  are 
honest  ;  they  send  the  goods  here  marked  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  We  receive  them  here 
and  sell  them  to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  we 
supply  them,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  also.  The  packages  are  duly  marked ;  and 
then  they,  on  the  other  hand,  afterwards  sell  to 
retailers  the  packages  still  bearing  labels,  and 
still  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

3547.  And  it  is  somewhere  after  it  leaves  you, 
and  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  that  any 
fraud  that  takes  place  occurs  ? — Yes. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 

3548.  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  in  the 
regulations  as  to  the  colour  would  prevent  fraud  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  it  would ;  it  might  have  that 
effect,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  killing  the  trade  in  margarine. 

3549.  You  tnink  that  the  trade  in  margarine 
itself  could  not  exist  if  there  were  any  specially 
distinctive  colour  given  to  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

3550.  And  it  exists  now  because  the  colour 
that  it  is  made  and  sold  under,  more  or  less, 
resembles  butter  ? — Yes ;  I  think  its  success  does 
depend  upon  that. 

3561.  xou  think  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  mixtures  should  be 
allowed  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed. 

3552.  You  would  allow  mixtures  to  be  sold, 
and  recognised  by  law  as  mixtures,  because  then 
the  public  would  probably  receive  an  article 
that  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  butter- than 
some  of  those  that  are  sold  now  as  margarine  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  more  palatable ;  that  is 
my  reason  for  recommending  tliat  mixtures  should 
be  allowed. 

3553.  Do  you  mean  that  they  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  butter? — Yes,  they  are  a  more 
palatable  compoimd. 

3554.  And  if  we  had  three  classes  of  articles, 
pure  butter,  on  the  one  hand,  butter  mixtures  and 
margarine  mixtures  in  the  middle,  and  margarine 
.it  the  foot;  do  you  think  that  would  be  better 
for  the  public  than  the  present  arrangement  ? — 
I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  or  to  reduce  fraud, 

T  3  3555.  And 
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[  Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

3555.  And  you  woidd  call  all  things  butter 
mixtures  that  contained  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
butter? — I  should  make  it  less  even  ;  even  5  per 
cent,  of  butter  I  should  call  a  mixture.  But  still 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  any  great  impor- 
tance* 

Mr.  Channing. 

3556.  Five  per  cent.  o\  butter  added  ?— Yes. 

3557.  You  would  call  that  a  mixture  ? — Yes,  I 
should ;  it  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
quality. 

Chairman, 

3558.  The  margarine  that  you  deal  in  is  very 
much  the  colour  of  butter,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3559.  You  receive  it  in  that  colour? — Yes. 

3560.  In  bulk  ? — Yes,  in  packages  of  various 
kinds. 

3561.  Not  in  pots?— No. 

3562.  Or  rolls? — No,  we  do  not  receive  any 
pots  or  rolls. 

3563.  And  you  think  the  law  as  it  exists  is 
sufficiently  stringent  to  put  down  fraudulent 
practices? — Yes,  I  think  so;  if  it  is  thoroughly 
enforced. 

3564.  And  you  would  not  have  any  increase 
made  in  the  fines  ? — No,  I  think  the  fines  are 
pretty  heavy  as  is  it ;  for  the  third  offence  it  is 
100/.     I  think  that  is  sufficient  as  a  deterrent. 

3565.  You  would  not  have  imprisonuient  as  a 
penalty  for  repeated  fraudulent  practices  ? — No, 
I  do  not  approve  of  imprisonment. 

3566.  Would  you  have  any  regulation  made  as 
to  the  size  and  form  of  package  ? — No,  I  do  not 
approve  of  any  change  in  that  respect.  For 
instance,  in  a  crock  package,  which  is  a  package  we 
deal  largely  in,  we  find  in  winter  time  that  we  do 
not  sell  quite  so  many  of  them  ;  but  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  we  have  a  large  demand  for  them 
owing  to  the  margarine  keeping  so  much  better  in 
the  crock  package,  that  is  the  only  reason  our  cus- 
tomers ask  for  them  ;  it  is  not  with  any  intention  to 
defraud ;  it  is  simply  that  they  get  the  margarine 
in  a  much  better  condition. 

3567.  Is  your  position  very  much  this,  then : 
that  the  margarine  trade  now  is  in  such  a  position 
that  if  you  had  any  of  these  interferences,  namely, 
with  the  colour  of  it,  with  the  shape  of  the 
receptacles  in  which  it  is  sold  and  kej)t,  and  with 
the  sale  of  it  in  separate  establishments  apart 
from  butter  shops,  or  the  enforcement  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  margarine,  that  would  interfere 
disastrously  with  the  trade  ? — I  think  some  of 
the  points  would  interfere  more  with  the 
trade  than  others;  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
colour  would  be  a  serious  thing,  and  the 
matter  of  imprisonment  would  be  an  extremely 
serious  thing.  A  man  with  a  great  many  shops 
liable  to  be  convicted  once  or  twice  for  faults  of 
his  employes  would  give  up  the  selling  of  mar- 
garine altogether,  1  think. 

3568.  Do  you  think  that  the  selling  of  mar- 
garine in  separate  shops  would  be  a  serious 
matter  ? — I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  alto- 
gether. 

3569.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  profit  woidd  not 
be  large  enough  to  enable  people  to  keep  up 
separate  shops? — That  is  what  I  mean,  and 
particularly  in  small  country  districts  where  the 


Chairman — continued. 

sale  is  not  very  large  for  either  butter  or  mwr- 
garine. 

3570.  And  you  do  not  think  licenses  are  neces- 
sary ? — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  most  of  the 
cheese  and  provision  merchants  in  London  sell 
margarine  openly.  I  should  not  think  there  are 
more  than  20  or  30  shops  in  London  that  sell 
only  butter,  and  many  of  those  (as  Mr.  Hudson 
explained)  sold  margarine,  but  sold  it  whole- 
sale, and  did  not  sell  it  over  the  counter. 

3571.  I  suppose  when  you  say  that  these  inter- 
ferences would  be  sufficient  to  more  or  less 
cripple  the  trade  in  margarine,  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  less  than  it  used 
to  be  in  this  business  ? — Very  much  less. 

3572.  Is  that  due  to  the  importation  of  colonial 
butter  ? — That  is  the  principal  thing.  We  do  a 
large  trade  in  colonial  butter,  and  the  imports 
have  increased  enormously  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  that  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  price  o\  butter,  and  consequently 
the  price  of  marearine. 

3573.  Coloni^  butter  can  be  sold  in  the  Lon- 
don market  now  at  what  price  ? — Wholesale,  the 
finest  is  sold  at  70*.  to  80*.  a  cwt. ;  that  is  the 
very  finest  qualitv. 

3574.  Then  wnat  is  the  price  of  the  lowest 
quality  ? — The  lower  qualities  get  as  low  a8  45#.; 
but  that  is  only  for  confectioners'  use ;  it  is  unfit 
for  the  counter  trade. 

3575.  Then  at  that  price  does  it  com[>ete  with 
margarine  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  it  is  not  used  for 
the  counter  trade. 

3576.  But  at  the  highest  price  it  competes 
with  margarine  ? — Yes. 

3577.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  mar- 
garine ? — The  price  of  tlie  best  mixture  is  70^. ; 
they  overlap  almost. 

3578.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the  profit 
in  the  margarine  trade  now  has  been  cut  down 
considerably  by  this  competition  of  colonial 
butter? — Yes,  it  has. 

3579.  And  the  general  price  of  butter  has 
been  lowered  very  much? — les;  the  imports  of 
margarine  at  present  are  very  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  owing  to  that 
fact. 

3580.  We  have  been  told  that  there  has  been 
introduced  into  the  retail  trade  of  late  mixing 
mH chines  ?  —  So  I  understand  ;  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  them. 

3581.  The  wholesale  dealers,  the  nianu- 
facturers  and  importers,  have  no  knowledge  of 
these  machines  ? — No. 

3582.  They  do  not  use  them  ? — No,  they  do 
not  use  them,  and  naturally  (hey  do  not  care 
about  their  being  used  either ;  they  would  rather 
supply  the  mixtures  themselves  than  have  the 
retailers  make  their  own  mixtures. 

3583.  But  it  is  a  profitable  undertaking  for 
the  retailers,  supposing  it  is  not  illegal,  to  have 
mixing  machines  and  to  mix  the  margarine  and 
butter?— The  most  profitable  i)art  of  the  mar- 
garine manufacturers'  trade  is  the  mixture ;  he 
gets  more  profit  out  of  that  than  out  of  the  mar- 
garine ;  and  I  suppose  the  retailer  wants  to  get 
that  for  himself. 

3584.  There  is  no  hanu,  you  think,  in  a  mixing 
machine  if  the  mixture  is  sold  as  margarine  ?  — 

No, 
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CAatVmoTi— continuecL 


I^o,  if  it  is  sold  as  margarine  it  is  no  harm, 
because  it  is  the  some  machine  as  is  us'^d  in  all 
dairies  throughout  the  county. 

3585.  But  fraud  comes  in  if  it  is  sold  a-»  butter  ? 
— Yes. 

3586.  The  retailer  having  one  of  theae 
machines,  and  having  on  his  premises  margarine 
apd  butter,  u  able  to  get  an  illicit  profit  by  mixing 
the  two  in  varying  proportions  and  selling  the 
mixture  to  his  customers  as  butter,  is  he  not? — 
Yes,  if  he  sells  it  as  butter  he  certainly  gets  an 
illicit  profit. 

3687,  Would  you  suggest  taking  any  steps 
to  prevent  the  use  of  machines  F — I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  prevent  that ;  they  are  machines 
used  aU  over  the  kingdom,  in  almost  every  dairy 
in  the  kingdom  of  any  importance  the  same 
machine  is  used  ;  and  I  think  that  London  is 
the  only  place  where  such  machines  are  used  by 
retailers  ;  it  is  simply  a  turning-table  and  fiuted 
rollers  goin^  round. 

3588.  Mixing  the  compound  as  it  revolves  ? — 
Mixing  the  compound  as  it  revolves. 

3589.  You  think  that  the  present  law,  then, 
if  it  is  stringently  enforced,  and  the  present 
system  of  analysis,  are  good  ?  -^ Yes. 

3590.  And  sufficient  for  the  purpose  P—  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

3591.  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  any  new  central  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  analyses  or  for  confirming 
them?— No,  I  think  Somerset  House,  as  we 
have  it  at  present,  is  quite  sufficient. 

3592.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  no  suggestions 
to  make  ? — No,  except  that  I  think  the  present 
law  is  quite  sufficient  if  it  is  properly  eniorced ; 
that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

3593.  Then,  I  think,  you  have  something  to 
tell  us  about  the  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  ? — Yes,  I  have  some  statistics 
here  about  the  prices,  and  I  have  a  note  also  of 
the  comparative  prices  of  Danish  and  colonial 
butters  during  the  last  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  March,  that  may  interest  you. 

3594.  Will  you  give  us  those,  if  you  please  ? — 
The  imports  1  shall  commence  with  of  butter 
during  tne  first  quarter  of  each  year.  In  1893 
they  were  639,179  cwts. ;  in  1894  they  were 
603,352  cwts. ;  in  1895  they  were  766,069  cwts. 

3595.  Those  imports  are  all  butter? — Yes, 

3596.  Not  margarine  ? — No,  1  have  margarine 
underneath.  In  that  way  you  will  see  that  the 
impo[rt  of  butter  has  increased  by  130,000  cwts. 
from  1893  to  1895,  in  that  first  quarter  of  the 
year. 

3597.  But  those  figures  might  be  fallacious, 
might  they  not,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
imports  d^cribed  as  butter  might  be  margarine 
mixtures  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
margarine  at  all  imported  as  butter.  I  believe 
there  is  no  such  thing  at  present.  If  there  is  it 
is  in  isolated  cases  such  as  the  Harnburg  butter, 
and,  in  one  case  that  I  heard  of  a  year  ago,  of 
Italian  butter. 

3598.  You  do  not  think  that  that  source  of 
fallacy  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  those  figures? — No, 
I  do  not  think  such  things  exist  except  in  isolated 
cases. 

0.73, 


Mr.  Channinff. 

3599.  By  imported  margarine  do   you   mean 

fure  margarine  or  do  you  include  mixtures  ? — 
thought  the  Chairman  asked  me  about  adul- 
terated butter  coming  in,  that  is  to  say,  mar- 
garine coming  in  under  the  name  of  butter,  which 
might  vitiate  the  figures  I  have  just  given. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

3600.  All  mixtures  must  come  in  as  margarine  ? 
— Yes.  The  figure.^  I  have  quoted  show  uiat  the 
import  of  butter  has  increased  to  the  extent  of 
about  130,000  cwts.  from  1893  to  1895  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  Then,  in  margarine, 
the  import  in  1893  f«»r  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  amounted  to  356,727  cwts. ;  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1894  the  imports  amounted  to  330,288 
cwts. ;  and  in  the  fimt  quarter  of  1895  the  amount 
was  252,962  cwts. 

Chair  man » 

3601.  So  that  it  is  a  decreasing  trade? — A 
decrease  of  100,000  cwts.  in  the  quantity  of 
margarine,  and  an  increase  of  130,000  cwts.  in 
the  quantity  of  butter,  so  that  what  I  wish  to 
show  is  that  the  import  of  margarine  has  de- 
creased and  the  import  of  butter  has  increased. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3602.  Is  that  the  importation  for  the  whole  of 
England  ? — Yes  ;  I  took  that  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  prices, 
in  1893  the  price  of  Danish  butter  at  the  end  of 
March  was  114.<.  per  cwt.  ;  in  1894,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  114^.  ;  ami  at  the  same  time  this 
year  it  was  94#.,  so  that  the  difference  is  a  decrease 
of  20*.  Then,  as  to  the  colonial  butters,  in  1893, 
at  the  end  of  March,  the  price  was  106«.  percwt. ; 
in  1894  it  was  I  \2s,  at  the  end  of  March,  and  at 
the  end  of  March  this  year  it  was  82^.  That  is 
a  difference  of  30*.  per  cwt.  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  20^.  as  compared  with  1893. 

Chairman. 

3603.  Is  that  greater  decrease  in  the  price  of 
colonial  butter  due  to  the  larger  quantity  that  is 
coming  here  ? — It  is  due  to  the  larger  quantity 
coming  from  the  colonies,  and  to  the  larger  quan- 
tity coming  from  other  countries,  from  Denmark, 
as  we  heard. 

3604.  Why  should  colonial  butter  be  affected 
more  than  other  butters? — Why  the  difference 
should  be  so  great,  do  you  mean  ? 

3605.  Why  should  one  have  fallen  30*.  and 
the  other  only  20a-.? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
experience  this  year  in  colonial  butter  is  that  the 
range  of  quality  all  round  has  been  much  lower 
than  it  was  last  year.  They  had  extremely  hot 
weather  on  the  other  side,  and  many  gooa  fac- 
tories of  butter  for  shipment  suffered. 

3606.  What  colonial  butter  are  you  referring 
to? — The  butter  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  from  Australia,  principally. 

3607.  Those  are  the  principal  colonial  sources? 
— Yes.     There  is  also  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

3608.  Is  there  much  butter  coming  from 
Canada  ? — Not  very  much  ;  it  is  nothing  lik  3 
the  (juantity  from  the  other  two  sources. 

3609.  Then  all  these  butters  and  all  these 
margarines  that  eome  into  the  country  you  would 
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Chairtnan — continued. 

have  invoiced,  and  that  invoice  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  warranty  J — Yes,  it  should. 

3610.  Would  you  have  them  all  examined  at 
the  port  of  entry  ? — 1  should  not  have  them  all 
examined  ;   but  in   the   case   of  any  suspected 

farcel,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  examined  ;  and 
should  recommend  that  samples  should  be 
taken  and  a  bond  should  be  taken  from  the 
importers  until  the  analyses  were  made. 

3611.  Then  you  would  practically  put  in  the 
authority  of  the  Customs  power  to  examine  any 
parcel  of  butter  landed  at  their  will  ? — I  think 
they  have  that  power  already. 

3612.  But  you  would  have  that  enforced  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

3613.  And  in  that  way  you  think  you  would 
check  the  importation  of  the  adulterated  article  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  anjr 
adulterated  butter  comes  in  at  present.  Still,  i 
should  not  object  to  that 

3614.  Do  you  think  that  practically  the 
enforcing  of  such  a  regulation  would  have  a 
useful  effect  in  keeping  up  the  purity  of  ihe 
imports  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

3615.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
make  with  regard  to  that?— I  rhink  I  have  no 
other  suggestions  to  make. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

3616.  Do  you  place  much  reliance  upon  the 
warranty  of  the  invoice  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  an 
important  point. 

3617.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  investigation, 
or  practically  any  investigation,  a*  at  present,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  a  large  quantity  of  adul- 
terated articles  comes  into  the  country  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  there  is  little  or  nothing 
comes  into  the  country  adulterated. 

3618.  Would  you  give  that  as  a  reason  why  it 
has  not  been  examined  at  the  Custom  House  ? — 
I  should  think  so.  I  should  think  that  is  the 
reason.  I  have  known  of  only  one  case  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  that  was  the  case  of  some 
Italian  butter,  as  you  have  been  told  by  a 
witness. 

3619.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  Scotch 
witness  that  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  both 
filled  cheese*  and  butter  that  came  into  this 
country,  which  was  passed  by  the  warranty  on 
the  invoice  and  found  to  be  very  bad.  Have 
you  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind? — I  have 
heard  of  one  or  two  cases  during  the  last  year  of 
this  Hamburgh  l)utter.  In  addition  to  the 
Hamburgh  butter  I  have  not  heard  of  much 
more.  I  think  the  Italian  case  was  the  only 
one. 

3620.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  the 
present  precautions  required  by  the  Act  of  1887 
are  quite  sufficient  ? — I  do. 

3621.  Do  you  admit  that  there  is  much  fraudu- 
lent sale  on  fie  part  of  retail  traders  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fraud  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  rather  exaggerated  in  some  of  the  evidence 
I  have  read  and  listened  to. 

3622.  Do  you  deal  largely  in  home-made 
butters  ?— No,  we  do  not  touch  them  at  all.  It 
is  a  thing  that  is  almost  unknown  in  this  market. 
If  you  mean  Irish  butters,  we  do  not  deal  in 
them ;  but  if  you  mean  English   butter,  it  is  a 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

thing  that  is  in  the  market  here  only  for  a  few 
weeks  occasionally  when  there  is  a  very  large 
supply,  and  then  we  never  hear  of  it  again  all 
through  the  year. 

3623.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  sup- 
pose it  is  used  in  the  districts  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

3624.  Does  it  fetch  a  high  price? — No,  it 
fetches  a  very  low  price  when  it  comes  to 
London. 

3625.  What  sort  of  a  price  does  it  fetch  ? — I 
believe  in  summer  time  you  have  Devonshire 
butter  sold  at  7d.  a  lb.,  while  Danish  and  other 
butters  might  be  worth  from  1*.  to  1*.  2d. 

3626.  Do  you  buy  Normandy  and  Brittany 
butters  ?— No,  we  do  not  touch  French  butters 
at  all ;  Danish  butter  and  colonial  butters  we 
buy. 

3627.  French  butters  are  good,  are  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

3628.  But  not  so  good  as  Danish  ? — Yes ;  the 
highest-priced  French  butter  is  a  much  *higher 
price  than  the  Danish. 

3629.  The  best  Brittany  ?— Yes. 

3630.  Supposing  you  prevent  margarine  being 
coloured,  would  the  public  taste  not  get  ac- 
customed to  it  very  soon,  and  they  would  pur- 
chase white  margarine? — I  do  not  think  they 
would,  because  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
you  cannot  get  the  colour  regular.  The  colour 
depends  upon  the  materials  used,  and  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  fat  is  produced ;  so  that 
you  must  keep  it  uniform  in  some  way,  and  the 
colouring  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  in  which 
you  can  do  that, 

3631.  And  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  adultera- 
tive  effects  of  that? — No,  I  think  the  colouring 
ought  to  be  retained. 

3632.  You  said,  I  think,  that  anything  with 
above  5  per  cent,  of  butter  you  would  call  a 
mixture  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

3633.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  mark  the 
packages  with  the  word  "mixture"? — Yes,  I 
think  that  that  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
do  it. 

3634.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  advis- 
able ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

3635.  Then  you  would  have  margarine  and 
mixture? — I  do  not  think  it  matters  much;  it 
might  be  either  *'  margarine  "  or  "  butterine,'*  as 
was  suggested  by  Sir  Churles  Cameron,  I  think. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

3636.  You  tell  us  that  there  has  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  margarine  imported 
during  the  last  three  years? — Yes. 

3637.  Will  that  be  due  to  the  much  larger 
manufacture  of  it  in  this  country  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  it  very 
materially,  because  the  greater  number  of  those 
factories,  for  instance,  in  Scotland,  have  existed 
for  more  than  three  years. 

3638.  There  is  a  Mr.  Monsted,  who  has  a  fac- 
tory for  margarine  in  Lancashire,  we  have  been 
told? — In  Goldley,  near  Manchester. 

3639.  And  turns  out  100  tons  of  margarine  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

3640.  And  he  has  just  started  a  factory  near 
Southall,  where  he  proposes  to  turn  out  300  tons 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

a  week  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  would 
affect  this,  because  the  Godley  factory  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  three  years,  and  the  other 
factory  has  only  just  started. 

3641.  Do.  you  think  that  thai  decrease  is 
owing  to  the  consumption  of  margarine  falling 
off? — I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
butter  to  a  certain  extent. 

3642.  The  honourable  Chairman  asked  you 
and  presHcd  you  about  the  retailers  making  a 
fraudulent  profit  in  consequence  of  the  *  facilities 
which  the  similarity  of  butter  and  margarine 
afforded  them  for  mixtures,  and  for  palming  off 
the  mixtures  as  a  genuine  article ;  but  does  not 
the  same  principle  hold  good  with  r«;gard  to 
coffee  and  chicory  ;  do  not  retailers  mix  coffee 
and  chicory  on  their  own  premises? — I  suppose 
they  do. 

3643.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  same  gene- 
ral principles  of  law  shall  be  applied  to  butter 
and  coffee,  and  all  other  substances  that  are  liable 
to  be  imitated  ? — Yes^  I  think  th^y  ought.  I  do 
not  think  that  margarine  and  mixtures  ought  to 
be  singled  out  for  special  legislation. 

3644.  You  do  not  think  margarine  and  mix- 
tures  ought  to  be  singled  out  for  special  legisla- 
tion, simply  because  they  afford  facilities  for 
fraudulent  dealing  which  are  not  at  ail  peculiar 
to  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  they  are. 

Mr.  Chanmng. 

3645.  I  think  you  said  that  you  approved  of 
the  use  of  the  term  "  mixtures  '  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3646.  And  you  would  extend  that  down  to 
products  which  contained  only  5  per  cent,  of 
butter?— Yes. 

3647.  Now,  how  would  you  distinguish  ;  would 
you  classify  the  mixtures  and  sell  them  at 
different  prices  ? — Yes. 

3648.  How  would  you  do  so.  How  would  the 
purchaser  be  enabled  to  tell  whether  he  was 
getting  5  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent  or  what  per 
cent,  of  butter? — At  present  we  invoice  our 
goods  as  10  per  cent,  mixture,  15  per  cent,  mix- 
ture, 20  per  cent,  mixture,  25  per  cent,  mixture, 
and  30  per  cent,  mixture,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  we 
put  it  on  our  invoice.  • 

3649.  Are  any  goods  sold  in  IJhat  way  retail  ? 
— We  do  not  sell  them  retail;  we  are  im- 
porters. * 

3650.  But  is  it  sold  retail  in  that  way? — I 
have  never  seen  it. 

3651.  Supposing  a  shopkeeper  were  buying 
from  you,  how  would  the  purchaser  be  able  to 
test  the  value  of  your  guarantee  ?  —  He  could 
have  it  analysed  and  find  out  the  amount  put  in 
the  mixture. 

3652.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
test  the  presence  ot  so  small  an  amoimt  as  5  per 
cent  of  Dutter  ?— -He  might  not  be  able  to  find 
that  out ;  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  quantity  that  can  be  found ;  I 
do  not  think  that  is  an  important  point. 

3653.  In  the  case  of  adding  margarine  to 
butter,  5  or  6  or  10  per  cent.  I  think  is  taken  as 
the  limit  within  which  detection  of  the  admixture 
is  impossible,  or  at  least  impracticable  ? — Yes. 

3654.  Woidd  not  the  same  diflBcultv  arise  in 
this  case  ? — It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  the  same 

0.73. 
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importance.  It  is  a  question  between  margarine 
and  mixtures  in  this  case,  and  in  the  other  case 
it  is  a  question  between  margarine  and  butter. 

3655.  Would  there  not  be  a  considerable 
difference  in  value  to  the  consumer  between  mar- 
garine, with  only  5  per  cent,  of  butter  and  a 
mixture  with  30  per  cent  ?— Yes,  a  considerable 
difference. 

3656.  And  a  very  considerable  difference  in 
profit  to  the  seller  if*^  he  sold  the  inferior  article 
at  the  price  of  the  superior  article?— Yes;  but 
I  think  that  the  idea  of  people  getting  a  very 
large  profit  on  an  article  that  is  not  very  good 
is  exaggerated.  You  cannot  sell  margarine  that 
costs  425.  a  cwt  at  ]«.  a  lb.  3  and  the  public  are 
good  judges  of  the  qualities  of  their  butter  and 
margarine  ;  they  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

3657.  Even  when  it  is  coloured  they  can  detect 
the  difference  in  quality,  you  think?  — Even 
when  it  is  coloured  the  flavour  is  different,  other- 
wise we  should  not  sell  it  at  42^.  a  cwt. 

3658.  Supposing  you  extend  the  term  "  mix- 
ture "  to  as  low  a  percentage  as  5  per  cent,  of 
butter,  would  that  not  practically  be  authorising 
the  sale  of  pure  margarine  all  through  the 
country  as  a  mixture? — It  would  be  a  mixture, 
I  suppose,  although  the  mixture  was  a  small 
one. 

3659.  But  would  it  not,  in  practice,  enable 
anyone  who  chose  to  carry  out  the  fraud  to  sell 
what  was  merely  margarine  as  an  article  of  much 
higher  value? — Everyone  knows  that  mixing 
must  commence  somewhere.  There  must  be  a 
low  quality  mixture  and  there  must  be  a  high 
quality  mixture. 

3660.  But  surely,  without  precautions,  your 
suggestion  would  open  the  door  to  a  verv  con- 
sii^rable  fraud  by  retailers  ?— Of  course  if  5  per 
cent  could  not  be  found  easily  it  might  be  10  per 
cent.  It  does  not  matter  very  much,  I  think, 
where  the  mixture  begins  and  margarine  ends,  so 
long  as  it  is  understood. 

3661.  A  purchaser  may  form  an  opinion  of 
whether  he  is  getting  a  good  article  or  not ;  but 
surely  he  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
is  getting  30  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent  or  5  per 
cent,  of  butter  in  his  margarine  ? — I  think  the 
same  thing  would  apply  were  you  to  say  10  per 
cent,  or  30  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent.;  the  same 
argument  would  apply. 

3662.  I  will  not  pursue  that  further;  I  think 
I  have  elicited  what  I  wanted.  Do  you  suggest 
any  means  of  guaranteeing  the  purchaser  akK>ut 
those  points  ? — I  only  do  a  wholesale  trade.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  the  retail  trade  ;  but  in 
our  invoices  we  always  put  in  the  proportion  of 
butter  the  mixture  contains. 

3663.  The  manufacture  of  margarine  has 
enormously  increased,  has  it  not,  both  abroad  and 
in  this  country  ? — One  or  two  new  factories  have 
certainly  been  started  in  England,  but  the  imports 
have  decreased. 

3664.  But  the  manufacture,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  increased  both  in  Belgium  and  in 
France,  has  it  not  ? — N(»t  for  the  production  of 
margarine  destined  for  this  market.  In  France 
it  has  certainly  not  increased.  I  know,  as  a  fact, 
that  it  has  decreased. 

3665.  The  profits  are,   I  will  not  say,  very 
U  l&i^c. 
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Mr*  CAaiuuVy-H^ontinuecL 

JAt^e^- but,  io  9pitd  of  (ibe  prices  of  buttfsr^.  ^ 
fpir^te  »re  ijousidemblejare  they  not?-- 1  do  not 
make.profits,  80  that  I  cannot  speak  of  that;  I 
•iM^n  simply  an  importer,  and  sell  th^  goods  on 
jQ^mmissioiu  I. do  not  ^iv>w  what},  profits  are 
made  by  thotretail^. 

.  ^666^  J)o  ^ou  really  yourself  attfush  any  imr 
portance  to  these  figures  of  the  imports  that  you 
haye.put  in  ?-r-I  do,  oertainly, 
j  3667,  lUvin^  regard  to  the  faC|t  that  the 
.manufacture  is  moreasing,  and  that  the  profits 
fUHd  undoubted,  is  it  not  clear^  on  the  face  of  it, 
that  the  .decrease,  in  the  margarine  iiuports.of 
7lOQ,00(>  cwt^.,  and  the  increase  in  the. butter 
iHPportsof  130,000  cwtsN,  creates  a  very  strong 
{impression  that  a  considerable  $jnpunt  of  the 
butter  ijii|)ort  is  really  a  fraudulent  import;  of 
margarine  as  butter  ?-^My  ppinion  i^  that  auch 
(a  thing  doe»  pot  exist  a^  present.  I  give  that 
.^nio^n  <)uite  candidly*. 

...  .    Mr.  Jieffreyi, 

3668.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  reason  mhy 

'  the  imports    of    margarine    have  fallen  off  is 

because  of  the  greater  production  of  margarine 

bere?**-It  may- be  so,  to  some  extent;  but  I 

think    I    explained,    in    reply   to  Sir    Charles 

Cameron,  that  those  factories  who  make  marga- 

'  rine  here,-  ^ch  us  the  Southampton  factory,  for 

instance,  and  a  great  number  oi  Scotch  factories, 

'have  existed  for  more  tlmn  three  years,  whieh  is 

;tihe  period  over  which  1  gave  those  stntistics. 

J'    3669i  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 

<  consumption  of  margarine  has  *  fallen' off^^  yon, 

on   account  of  those   imports? — Yes,  I  do;  I 

•presume  to  say  that. 

"^  36*70.'  Then  you  take  no. notice  of  these  large 
miargarine  factories  that  have  been  lately  etarted? 
-^Because  I  have  «kown  the  decrease  from  18^ 
.k^  189o,  and  the  factories,  witii  the  exception  of 
'two,  have  existed  all  over  that  period;  so  that 
they  would  not  affect  that  figiu^e. 
*  3671.  You  have  not  given  us  the  prices  of 
margarine  ? — I  have  not  got  them. 

3672.  Have  they  decreased  ?  —  Yes,  very 
much.    . 

>  3§73v  You  are  ^oniy  an  im|yorter  ;^  but  is  all 
the  margarine  imported  coloured  ?^*- Yes% 

3674.  Why  should  it  be  coloured  of  the  nature  • 
of  butter?-— I  8up|K>se  it  is. so  coloured  because 
it  resembles 'butter  ;   I  tell  you  candidly. 

367«5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 'a  great' hard- 
ship if  there- were  a  law  passed  to  ciimpel  it  to 
come  in  without  colouring  matter 'P-^Y^  I 
think  that  would  be  a  hardship. 

^676.  Why  ?— Because    I   think  the    manu- 
facturers of  margarine  have  quite  hs  much  right 
'  t»  colour  it  any  colour  they  like  as  the  butter 
^manufacturer  has  to  colour  his  butter. 
^     3677.  Do  you  not  think  it  raj^her  hard  that 
they  should  choose  the  one  colour  that  imitates 
butter  ? — There  is  no  other  colour  to  choose. 
^     3678*  Why  should  you  not  have  it   pink  or 
I  blue? — It  is  an  unnatural  dolour  for  an   ediUle 
substance.     I  do  not  know  of  any  article  that 
>we  eat  which   is  eoloured  blue,  but  a  lobster, 
'  perhaps. 

3679.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  cdour  it 
purely  in  order  to  imitate  butter  ? — Yes^ 


..  3630t,  ^nd  tou.  do,  pot<  t^ipk.  tb?t  jt  a  hard^- 
abip  upon,  the  bu:(ter  J^akew  ?tt^(V  I^bint.that 
is  the  natural  colour  to  give  it ..  . 

3681.  With  regard  to  the  low  price  of  English 
;I^utter  in  summer,  yoM  s£iy;that  is  .caused  by :  the 
supply  b«i»g  i^ter^^it>;e0t?T-,Y^s,  .*  ,,  . 
. .  3682*  If,  theive  was  f^  regul^  ^pply,  nq  doubt 
£ngli(«h  butter  would  fetch  a  proper  price?**- 
Yes,  I  dares^y.^ 

.  3683.  You  4id  not  .n;iean  to  say  that  it  fetched 
a  low  price  because  of  its  inferior  lAapuiadure? 
— That  may  have  soa^ething  to  do  with  it ;  but 
we. have  so  little  of  it,  that  we  cannot  jud^e. ,  ^  . 
.  3684.  Is  it  not  the  oaae  that  foreign  countries 
.s^nd  a.regular  s^pply  w.the  market  all  the  y^v 
round  I— ^es.  .,     ,, . 

3685.  Therefore,  whw  ihe  Epglish  butter 
comes  up,  it  is  a  surplus  supply  that  i^  not  xer 
quired  ?-:-Ye8.  . ,        , 

3686f .  Do  you  know  why  ^be  Eni»lish  fwrp^^ 
do  not  send  \\\k  a  regular  supply? — 1  suppose 
they  have  a  Regular  don^nd  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

3687.  Do  you  not,  thinkJt  is  becaiise.it  i&^ 
mwch  .more  eipp^n^ive  t9  wako.  ^wtter/i^^.the 
winter  months. in  tbi?  .country,  bepau^e  . the 
feeding,  stufi^^s  are  more  expensive  here  for  the 
cows? — Icannot  go  intp  that.  ^   ^ 

3688.  Then  you  .  i^pi^d  ^o\  say  t^^  '  thp 
reason  why  we  do  not  supply  so  much  butter  as 
we  might  m  this  country  is,  that  it  is  so  expensive 
to  make  it  duriogotbe  wintry  months  yon  cannot 
give,  an  answer  ?-rNo,  I  caijnot  giye  an.answer 
t;o  that;  I  Ao  npt  know  anything  abaut  it.   c  . 

Mr.  Colmaii. 

3689.  Do  '  you  say  that  'Engliish  butter  is 
almost  unknown  on  your  market  here  ?-^ Yes,  it 
is  almost  unknown  here. 

3690.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  other  towns, 
take  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  for  instance  ^-^l 
think  the  same  applies  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  but  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
that.- 

3691.  Then  English  butter,  Whatever  quantity 
is  made,  must  be  consumed  in  its  own  locality  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  must  be  the' reason;  we 
net^r  see  it  on  the  London  market  at  all  except 
for  a  sholrt  period. 

3092.  Has  that  altered  during  the  last  two  Or 
three  years  ? — Not  much. 

3693.  For  10  or  15  years:  you  mean  to'  say 
that  English  butter  has  been  practically  unknown 
on  the  London  market  ? — Yes,  practically  un- 
known, w    .. 

3694.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  price 
of  English  butter,  in  the  localities  where  it  is 
sold,  has  been  much  affected  by  the  large  imports 
from  abroad  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

3695.  Then,  as  regards  thef  colonial  butter  that 
you  spoke  of,  the  price  of  the  best  is  from  70*. to 
80*.  per  cwt.,  you  say  ?— Yes. 

3696.  Have  you  any  information  at  all  ias  to 
how  far  they  can  Continue,  from  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  to  sell  at  -those  prices  ?— ^1  understand 
that  they  have  about  reached  the  cost  price  at 
present ;  from  75*.  to  80*.,  I  understand,  ^vith  the 
charge  added  on  is,  about  the  cost  price  there. 
They  are  making  no  profits  on  the  shipments. 

But 
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Mr.  Co/man— continued. 


the 


But  they  have  made  a  profit  on  the  year 
average  price  will  leave  them  a  profit. 

3697.  Do  you  think  during  this  year,  1895| 
they  will  be  making  a  profit  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
They  got  pretty  eood  prices  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year ;  until  now,  the  prices  have  been 
fairly  good. 

3698.  But  they  cannot  go  on  making  it  at 
those  prices,  70#.  to  80«.  ? — No,  but  that  is  not 
likely  to  happen.  This  price  has  only  been 
ruling  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  and  the  im- 
ports have  come  in  since  October. 

3699.  What  was  the  price  at  Christmas-time  ? 
— I  think  it  was  about  104«.,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  *' 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

3700.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  flavour  of 
a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  of  butter  and  that  of  a 
mixture  of  only  10  per  cent,  of  butter  ? — Yes,  a 
great  difference. 

3701.  Do  you  think  the  public  can  appreciate 
that? — Perfectly  easily;  there  is  no  mistaking  it. 

3702.  They  know  when  they  buy  different 
clAsHCfli  of  mixture  '^ — Yes,  I  think  their  palates 
enable  them  to  judge. 

3703.  Therefore,  if  the  law  were  once  to  re- 
cofrnise  a  mixture  you  would  leave  it  to  the 
public  by  their  palates  and  the  price  to  distinguish 
what  class  of  mixture  it  was  ? — Exactly. 

3704.  Is  not  this  increasing  import  of  butter 
that  you  have  called  attention  to  chiefly  New 
Zealand  low-priced  butter  ? — No,  it  is  principally 
not  low-priced  butter ;  there  is  about  a  fourth  of 
the  low-priced  butter  from  about  45#.  to  50/., 
what  thev  call  dairy  butters,  collected  in  the 
stores  milled  up  and  put  into  boxes. 

3705.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  import  of 
colonial  butter  has  increased  very  largely? — 
Yes. 

3706.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  impart  of 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 
Dutch  and  colonial  butter  is  more  injurious  to 
the  price  in  this  country  than  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine ? — I  think  so. 
•  3707.  With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  butter, 
almost  all  butter  is  coloured,  more  or  less,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

3708.  That  is  done  not  to  make  it  look  like 
butter,  because  it  is  butter? — Yes. 

3709.  Then  butter  is  really  coloured  yellow 
to  suit  the  public  taste? — ic&,  to  make  it 
attractive. 

3710.  Why  should  not  margarine  be  coloured 
to  make  it  attractive  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

3711.  With  regard  to  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  .  of  margarine,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Jeffreys ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  very 
few  new  factories  for  margarine  started  in  this 
country  during  the  last  three  years,  were  there 
not? — Very  few  were  started  during  the  last 
three  years. 

3712.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  ? 
— I  think  one  was- started  at  Kilmarnock. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

3713.  A  mai^arino  factory  ?— Yes. 

3714.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I  am 
quite  sure  ;  it  is  called  the  Bowallan  Factoiy,  it 
is  outside  Kilmarnock,  about  15  miles. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

3715.  It  is  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  know 
that  there  have  been  very  few  started  in  this 
country  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Certainly. 

3716.  The  major  part  of  our  margarine  import 
comes  from  Holland,  does  it  not  ?— Yes. 

3717.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  not  the 
factories  in  Holland  decreased  from  90  to  33 
during  the  last  few  years  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  do 
not  know  much  about  Holland.  We  import 
margarine  from  France, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Tuesday y  30M  April  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Kearlej. 


Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Pratt  Lino,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

3718.  I  think  you  represent  the  Trade  Section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes. 

3719.  And  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  retail  trade  in  butter  and 
margarine  ? — I  have. 

3720.  And  you  think  that  margarine  ought  to 
be  packed  in  a  particular  manner,  do  jou  not  ? — 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  packed  in  baskets  or 
any  other  package  admitting  of  detachable  labels  ; 
I  think  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

3721.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  that  ? 
— I  have  been  told  (I  can  give  you  the  name 
of  my  informant  privately),  that  a  dealer  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  week  by  week  a 
certain  article  at  90*;  a  cwt.  I  wanted  some  on 
the  Tuesday,  and  the  salesman  told  me  that  my 
woollen  pnckages  liad  not  arrived,  but  would  be 
in  the  next  day,  but  I  saw  about  40  or  50 
baskets  with  the  same  mark  standing  there,  so  I 
asked  if  that  was  the  same  margarine,  and 
he  said  **  Yes :  but  I  cannot  let  you  have 
them,  because  the  man  is  coming  for  them  to- 
morrow who  has  them  every  week."  I  said, 
"  Let  me  have  these  and  let  him  have  the  wooden 
ones  "  "  Oh, "  he  said,  "  that  will  not  do  for 
him,  he  comes  himself  for  them  and  carts  them 
himself;  he  must  have  them  in  baskets,  because 
he  takes  off  the  labels  in  transit,  takes  them  into 
his  shop,  and  his  assistants  believe  that  it  is 
butter,  and  he  sells  it  at  Is.  4d.  a  lb.,  when  it 
costs  him  about  QJf/.*' 

3722.  From  that  you  would  conclude  that  all 
labels  ought  to  be  branded? — Yes,  the  word 
ought  to  be  branded. 

3723.  Indelibly  ?— Yes. 

3724.  On  the  package?— Yes. 

3725.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  means  of 
evading  that  regulation? — That  is  so;  that  is 
what  I  think. 

3726.  You  think  that  mixtures  of  butter  and 
margarine  are  permissible,  but  that  they  ou^ht 
to  be  sold  as  mixtures  ? — I  think  the  public  like 
it  so  much  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  pu|;>lic 
to  deprive  them  of  it.  It  is  a  good  wholesome 
food,  and  I  think  the  fraudulent  sale  could  be 
stopped  in  other  ways,  and  leave  it  as  it  is. 

3727.  Do  you  not   think  that  in  these  fine 


Chairman — continued. 

mixtures  there  is  more  fraud  than  in  anything 
else  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  where  the  fraud  is,  un- 
doubtedly. I  think  there  is  very  little  margarine 
pure  and  simple  sold  as  butter.  I  think  it  is 
where  you  get  on  the  border  line  that  fraud 
comes  in. 

3728.  Have  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  they 
nave ;  but  I  was  antagonistic  to  it.  I  voted  in 
the  minority,  and  so  far  I  do  not  represent  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

3729.  But  your  opinion  is  that  you  should 
have  margarine  mixtures  sold  as  mixtures  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fraud  which  you  now  say 
exists  in  the  higher-class  mixtures  being  sold  as 
butter  ? — I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
altering  of  the  word  from  **  margarine  "  to 
*'  mixture  '*  would  stop  the  fraud.  1  think  the 
fraud  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  on  just  as 
much  and  no  more,  but  the  only  thing  is  this  :  I 
think  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  article  itself  calling 
it  margarine;  it  is  a  misnomer.  I  think  we 
should  have  three  things  :  "  pure  butter," 
**  mixtures,"  and  "  margarine." 

3730.  In  that  way  do  you  think  that  the  public 
would  be  more  honestly  served  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  conduce  to  any  honesty. 

373L  Then  what  would  be  the  object  of  it  ?— 
I  do  not  know  that  it  signifies  very  much,  but  I 
think  it  is  fairer.  I  think  the  public  so  object 
to  the  word  "  margarine "  that  they  would  in- 
finitely prefer  an  article  to  be  caUed  what  it 
really  is,  a  mixture  ;  they  would  like  it  better  to 
take  it  into  their  homes. 

3732.  In  short,  it  would  facilitate  trade  ? — 
That  is  niy  point  of  view. 

3733.  l5o  you  think  that  assistants  should  be 
liable  to  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

3734.  As  well  as  principals?— Yes,  I  would 
never  have  a  principal  summoned  without  you 
had  the  absolute  man  who  served  the  article.  I 
think  if  he  was  liable  to  be  summoned  he  woidd 
refuse  to  carry  out  any  dishonest  instruction  of 
his  employer.  1  do  not  see,  in  fact,  how  an  em- 
ployer could  tell  a  man  to  sell  that  article 
margarine  for  butter  if  the  assistant  could  turn 
round  and  say,  '^  Am  I  to  do  this  for  30«.  a  week, 

and 
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Chainnan — continued. 

and  stand  the  chance  of  being  summoned,  and  eo 
on  ?  "  I  think  the  person  wlio  absolutely  sells 
the  article  should  certainly,  in  connection  with 
his  employer,  be  summoned,  and  then  have  them 
both  before  the  magistrate  and  let  them  fight  it 
out  there. 

3735.  Would  you  have  any  heavier  penalty 
besides,  say,  imprisonment  ? — That  would  have 
acted  very  unfairly  with  me  (I  only  go  by  my 
own  experience)  with  imprisonment  for  the  third 
offence. 

3736.  Why? — I  have  been  summoned  twice 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  If  you 
will  take  all  prosecutions  for  butter  under  the 
Margarine  Act  my  objection  is  mitigated  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  but  if  you  continue  to  take 
them  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  I 
think  it  will  be  a  dreadful  thing  for  all  of  us. 

3737.  You  would  prefer  their  all  being  taken 
under  the  Margarine  Act  to  avoid  cases  of  hard- 
ship sucli  as  your  own?— Yes,  certainly  ;  when 
the  Margarine  Act  wns  passed  in  1888  I  sent 
this  to  every  nhop.  {Handing  in  a  printed  $et  oj 
instructions,) 

3738.  In  fact,  you  supplied  all  your  assistants 
with  these  directions  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Margarine  Act,  and  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  ? — Yes. 

3739.  Will  you  tell  us  how  in  your  own  case 
there  was  any  hardship? — In  1891  I  was  sum- 
moned under  the  Sale  oi'  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
for  selling  butter  adulterated  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  margarine.  I  never  was  more  sur- 
prised  in  my  life.  I  had  bought  the  article  as 
butter  and  paid  1045.  percwtior  it,  and  I  would 
not  have  given  above  S4s.  for  it  had  I  known  it 
to  be  mixed.  1  produced  the  invoice  before  the 
magistrates  ;  that  took  place  at  Edmonton.  Mr. 
Latham  was  the  chairman  ;  but  as  there  was  no 
guarantee  at  the  bottom  of  it  it  was  of  no  avail 
under  that  Act.  According  to  the  Margarine 
Act    I    did    not    know    that    it    required    the 

fuarantee;  but  I  put  the  seller  into  the 
ox,  and  I  was  ably  defended  by  a  soli- 
citor, who  argued  it ;  but  it  kept  coming 
back  to  this  :  Mr.  Latham  said,  '*  It  is  no  use 
talking  like  that ;  can  you  say  anything  affecting 
this  clause  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  *'  ?  The 
gist  of  it  was,  that  I  had  no  defence  what- 
ever ;  and  I  was  fined,  although  there  was 
a  man  there  who  said,  '^  I  sold  Mr.  Ling  this 
as  butter,  and  I  believed  it  was  butter."  And 
we  traced  where  it  had  been  adulterated  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Ford  in  England.  X  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  proaecuted,  but,  how- 
ever, proceedings  were  taken  against  him  for 
keeping  this  margarine  manufactory  without 
being  licensed.     That  was  case  No.  I. 

3740.  Now,  case  No.  2  ? — As  regards  case 
No.  2, 1  was  summoned  two  years  ago  at  Lambeth 
Police  Court,  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  for  selling  margarine  as  butter.  It  was 
much  against  my  orders,  as  you  will  see ;  but  it 
appeared  upon  inquiry  that  an  assistant  confessed 
that  without  asking  the  permission  of  his  manager 
(which  he  would  not  have  got)  he  mixed  marga- 
rine with  some  butter  that  had  become  stale  ;  it 
improves  stale  butter  and  makes  it  passable  if  it 
is  a  good  nutrgarine;  and  instead  of  putting  the 
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Chairman — continued, 
mixture  among  the  margarine  he  had  placed  it 
among  the  butter,  and  sold  it  as  such.  I  dare- 
say it  was  that  he  did  not  want  to  lose  the  few 
shillings  that  he  otherwise  would  with  his  stock. 
Under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  he  could 
not  be  punished.  In  that  instance  I  was 
deprived  of  the  very  provision  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  made  to  protect  me  ;  I  could  not 
put  him  into  the  court.  1  may  say  that  I  dis- 
charged the  assistant  immediately.  My  solicitor 
produced  these  instructions  ana  argued  it  out, 
and  the  sti}>endiary  dismissed  the  case,  saying  that 
clearly  the  emplojrer  had  done  all  that  he  could 
to  conduct  his  business  honestly.  But  presuming 
that  the  stipendiary  had  taken  the  opposite 
view,  and  been  something  like  Mr.  Latnam,  I 
should  have  had  two  convictions  against  me  when 
I  was  innocent;  and  the  third  time  a  similar 
mistake  was  made  I  should  have  been  liable  to 
imprisonment. 

3741.  You  think  under  those  circumstances 
that  imprisonment  would  be  too  hard  a  penalty  ? 
— I  think  80.  And  there  are  so  many  difficulties 
about  it.  In  the  case  of  a  firm  with  two  or 
three  partners,  for  instance,  which  one  is  to  be 
imprisoned.  Are  you  going  to  say  three  months 
to  each  of  them  ? 

3742.  I  see  the  difficulty  ?— And  then  if  a 
man  has  many  shops,  is  he  to  have  three 
chances  for  each  shop,  or  is  he  to  have  no 
more  chances  than  a  man  who  has  one 
shop.  If  a  man  has  20  or  40  shops,  and  employs 
from  100  to  200  assistants,  the  chances  of  his 
being  landed  in  a  difficulty  are  much  greater 
than  if  he  had  only  one  shop  and  stood  behind 
his  own  counter  with  two  or  three  assistants.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  imprisonment  1  should  have  to  go 
out  of  the  margarine  business  immediately  myself. 

3743.  You  think  it  would  make  the  danger  so 
serious  that  men  would  go  out  of  the  business  ? — 
To  me  it  would,  because  I  take  no  active  part  in 
this.  I  have  not  seen  many  of  my  shops,  perhaps, 
for  two  years.  I  have  a  collector,  a  manager  or 
two,  and  my  sons ;  but  if  I  had  to  be  liable  one 
morning  to  get  this  a  third  time  and  to  be  liable 
to  imprisonment,  i  should  not  like  to  go  on  sellin;; 
margarine. 

3744.  In  the  sale  of  margarine  for  butter,  it  is 
frequently  pleaded  that  it  is  an  accident,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

3745.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject ? — 1  look  at  it  in  this  way  ;  A  man  doing 
only  a  me<lium  butter  trade  will  have  at  least  600 
customers  a  week  for  butter,  which,  if  they 
average  half  a  pound  each,  would  only  be  about 
three  casks  of  butter  a  week  ;  that  is  a  moderate 
estimate.  That  is  at  least  30,000  customers  a 
year.  He  would  very  likely  not  have  had  a 
sample  taken  for  analysis  for  at  least  three  years 
past.  You  might  safely  take  that  average.  That 
gives  you  90,000  customers.  Now,  it  is  a  curious 
thing  that  the  accident  should  happen  at  the 
very  time  that  the  inspector  or  his  agent  makes 
a  purchase.  I  contend  that  it  is  90,000  to  one 
against  its  happening  on  that  day,  and  yet  the 
magistrates  will  listen  to  that  and  take  that 
evidence.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  much  to 
complain  of,  because  mine  was  an  accident  too, 
that  he  had  mixed  my  butter.     But  there  it  is ;  a 
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Chairman — continued, 
man    who  is    summoned  will   frequently   have 
served  90,000  customers  before  he  makes  a  mis- 
take with  the  inspector. 

3746.  And  he  will  have  made  his  profit  on 
those  90,000  transactions,  which  would  go  a  con- 
siderable way  towards  a  number  of  fines  ?— Yes, 
it  would  indeed. 

3747.  Do  you  think  that  this  plea  of  accidest 
is  given  undue  weight  to  by  magistrates? — Yes, 
I  am  sure  of  it.  I  am  on  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Grocers*  Association,  and  we  have 
many  cases  both  of  offence  and  defence  coming 
before  us  as  we  both  prosecute  ont  he  information 
of  members,  and  we  also  defend  members  if  we 
think  they  are  unfairly  assailed.  But  they  all 
send  in  their  case  if  they  get  a  summons  ;  and  I 
happen  to  be  on  the  emergencj^  committee  and 
go  into  them.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
some  men  I  have  known  have  never  had  an^unce 
of  butter,  and  when  you  come  to  ask  them  for 
their  invoices  they  cannot  produce  them ;  they 
have  only  bought  margarine. 

3748.  They  have  been  selling  margarine  as 
butter,  you  mean  ? — I  have  met  with  that ;  I 
should  not  say  many  cases,  but  1  have  met  with 
a  case. 

3749.  But  not  many  cases?- No,  we  have 
not  followed  it  out  so  far. 

3750.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  stopping  these  fraudulent  sales  ?-~I  think 
there  is  a  very  simple  manner  of  doing  it. 
Would  you  allow  me  just  to  relate  a  circumstauoe 
tliat  occurred  to  me  when  I  bought  a  shop  first, 
before  I  reply  to  that  question  ? 

3761.  Certainly  ?  —  That  will  illustrate  it 
better.  An  assignee  in  bankruptcy  came  to  me 
one  day  and  told  me  that  he  had  a  shop  for  sale ; 
it  was  at  91,  Prince's-road,  Notting-hill.  I 
bought  it  and  1  engaged  the  bankrupt,  Mr. 
Dedman,  as  my  manager :  this  was  in  June  1887. 
We  went  on  all  very  smoothly  and  comfortablv 
till  what  we  call  the  season,  the  autumn,  till 
butter  became  impossible  to  seil  at  a  reasonable 
price,  say  1^.  a  lb. ;  and  I  sent  up  butterine,  as 
it  was  called  in  those  days.  A  few  days  after 
my  collector  told  me  that  Dedman  was  not  selling 
this  butterine  on  its  merits,  but  selling  it  as 
butter.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  he  said,  « It  is  no 
use  attempting  in  this  neighbourhood  to  sell 
butterine  and  calling  it  so.  There  nre  four  or 
five  tradesmen  here,  and  we  never  do  such  a 
thing.  We  always  sell  it  as  butter,  or  the  people 
would  not  buy  it."  I  said,  "You  must  trade 
honestly  while  you  are  with  me,  at  any  rate,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  others  do  the  same.** 
He  said,  "  Very  good."  I  put  the  butterine 
tickets  on  that  I  had  supplied  him  with  ;  the 
trade  went  down,  and  three  or  four  weeks  after- 
ward I  saw  him  again  and  complained  of  this 
trade  going  down.  He  said,  "  You  will  not  do 
what  others  sensibly  do,  give  people  what  they 
like  and  what  they  want.  They  like  the 
butterine,  but  they  like  to  call  it  butter."  I  said, 
"I  cannot  do  that;  I  must  see  the  Inspector. 
Will  you  make  an  apjointment  with  him ? ''  and 
he  said,  •'  He  will  come  fast  enough."  I  saw  him 
on  the  following  Monday,  and  said  to  him,  "  Do 
you  see  all  down  there  butter  marked  purejat  lOrf., 
Ix.,  and  so  on,  and  all  on  that  side  butterine  "  ? 


CkairmaH — contiiiued. 

**  Yes,''  he  said,  "  you  are  doing  very  nicely;"  I 
said,  '^  Our  neighbours  are  ttot  doing  that,  and  I 
want  you  to  make  them  do  it,  either  by  caution- 
ing them  or  taking  samples."  He  said,  '^  Don^ 
you  mind  your  neighbours ;  you  are  doing  every- 
thing quite  right  yourself;  you  go  on  and  don^ 
intenere  with  your  neighbours."  And  he 
walked  out  of  the  shop.  I  turned  round  to 
Dedman,  who,  by  the  bye,  had  been  on  the  vestry 
himself;  one  reason  that  he  adduced  why  they 
might  not  bother  him  was  that  he  had  been  on 
the  North  Kensington  Vestry,  and  I  said, 
**  I  cannot  put  up  with  that ;  I  must 
write  to  the  vestry  clerk  or  the  chairman.'* 
He  said,  ^^ Supposing  you  do;  they  will 
honestly  wish  to  stop  it,  and  will  take  every 
means  to  stop  it ;  they  will  give  the  inspector 
instructions  to  take  samples;  but  haif-an-hour 
before  he  goes  to  the  shops  be  will  let  them  know 
he  is  comine,  and  they  will  get  butter,  and  the 
vestry  will  oe  put  to  the  expense  of  analysing  it, 
and  he  will  turn  round  and  say,  '  See  what  trade 

^'ealousy  does.' "  I  was  then  powerless.  Now  if 
[  had  had  what  I  propose  we  should  have,  I 
could  have  effectually  checkmated  that. 

3752.  What  is  your  pro|x)sal  ? — I  would  have 
a  central  authority  in  addition  to  the  vestry  ;  I 
do  not  want  to  supersede  them  in  any  way,  but 
1  would  have  a  central  authority,  such  as  Soot- 
land  Yard,  to  which  any  member  of  the  public 
could  go  and  have  the  right  to  instruct  the  {)olice 
to  take  a  sample  for  analysis.  The  complainant 
should  leave  his  name  and  address  and  deposit  5/. 
If  the  sainple  proved  to  be  adulterated  the  police 
should  be  the  prosecutors ;  the  complainant*e 
name  should  never  appear  in  it  in  any  case :  and 
the  defendant  upon  conviction  should  be  mulcted 
in  the  full  costs  besides  the  penalty  ;  and  the  5L 
deposit  should  be  returned  to  the  complainant.  If 
the  sample  was  pure  the  cost  of  taking  the  sample 
and  analysing  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  5/., 
and  the  remainder  forfeited.  The  deposit 
required  would  prevent  frivolous  or  vexatious 
complaints.  That  ought  to  be  an  efficient  guard 
against  fraud.  If  the  defendant  were  guilty  he 
would  be  rightly  punished.  I  cannot  see  that 
anybody  would  be  damnified  ;  if  he  were 
innocent,  he  would  have  suffered  no  wrong, 
but  simply  have  sold  a  sample  of  butter. 
I  do  not  think  the  general  public  would 
use  these  means,  but  tney  would  be  largely 
used  by  honest  retailers  against  their  dishonest 
competitors.  The  dishonest  oompetitor,  I  con- 
tend,, would  never  know  when  or  from  whenot 
the  boh  was  going  to  fall,  and  would  never  put 
margarine   up   and   sell   it   as  butter;    and  the 

Eractice  of  fraudulently  selling  margarine  as 
utter  would  soon  be  thereby  so  diminished  that 
a  very  few  detectives,  liHving  had  haU-an-hour's 
instruction  how  the  samples  are  to  be  taken, 
could  effectually  deal  with  all  the  complaints  that 
would  be  lodged  for  the  whole  of  London. 

3753.  You  thijik  that  in  that  way  the  trade, 
and  honest  members  of  the  trade,  would  protect 
themselves  against  dishonest  competition  by 
means  of  the  authorities? — That  is  exactly  what 
we  want  to  have.  Give  us  some  means  by  which 
we  can  do  po  without  being  prosecutors.  We  do 
not  want  to  prosecute  our  neighbour  ;  we  do  not 
want  to  appear  in  any  way.     Give  us  the  means 
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*af>piT«fl6eitCing  a  dishonest  maniand  cUjihMeMjr, 

'10-  iny^^fanioii)  ^lUst  oeosc^  al  uny^rate  uf4arge 

towns.-.  ;    ■'    

3754.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  rBumber  of 
^transaelionstbat  Uie  man  would  be  able  to  have 

with'  the  public  would,  be  sufficient  to  pay  many 
^penalties  ?-^I  do  Hdt  (hink  he  would  ev^  put  it 
on.  I  should*  go  up  to  my  manager'  and  say, 
'*  How  18  it  you  are  not  selling  more  shillifig 
butter? "he  would  say,  ^^ Jones  along  tiiere  is 
selling  ^endid  HAargaritie  and  the  people  like  it 
better." 

3755.  Then  the  whole  protectioa  ef  the  public 
would' depeud-iipon  tbe>action*of  the  4rudein  that 
place  ?^-i{.  I  disked  you -to  supersede  the  preset 
pvoeedure  it  would;  but  I  aay  leave  it^    1  do  not 

^a«k  thiEit  I  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so.      * 

3756.  Xou  only  wish  for  this  a»  aeupplenaen- 
tary  method>?-^-*yes ;  give  us  the  means  to  have 
the  samples  taken  ;  we  Kiannot  always  induce  the 
vestries  to  do  ityand  I  do  not  wooder  at  it»  and 
I  do  notf  blame  them:  they  do  not.  care  to  act 

'^every  tia)e;.but  give >  us  the  means  of  having 
samples  taken  and  ascertaining  what  is^goiag  OB, 
and  we  should  do*  it  week*after  week  if  the  man 
persisted  in  it ;  J^e  would  not^^  ift  f acty  be  allowed 
to  do  it,  andfi|(^ould  not  attempt  it« 

3757.  Thw  you  ave  .led  to  make  this  sugges- 
.tion  of«  additional*Qif  ans  of  detecticm  because  you 

think  that  the  present .  system  is  iuefl^ient  ?t-- 
</Very  ineificieat*      / 

r     9758.  Cai^ yougive  jua  any  illustrations lof  its 
vij^fli^ie^oy  ?:^-r*In:  thfit  Npttingrhilt    case  what 
^cotld  X  bAv.erdoQe?  I; went  on  and  I  could  not 
help  it.     .  . 

3769.    Are  the    infrpectors   inactive,   do  you 

think .?^Xe|iji  I. think  they  Hre  :;  I  dQ  notsav  all 

<^.thwi.    i  know  of  «pme  iuspectors^' I,aAV;e 

.  been  told  of,  th^m,  who  are  above  suspicion*  ,  As 

{for  myself,  I  .should  be  sorry  to  oflRgr  a  brihe.tx) 

fany  man;  .but 'by  t>)oae  men  particularly  I  am 

.sure  it  would. h(&  resented.     At  tbiSjPtame  time> 

there  are  other?  who, i  think,  are;open  to  it;  npt 

ithat  I   can  prove, tha,t  they  have  ever  taken 

money.    If  a.roan,  commits,. murder . h^  (does  not 

take  a  witness  to. see  it  di*ne,  and  if  he  is  going 

^to  take  a  hs\\^  he/does^im^.take  a  w,itAess  to  see 

.it  done  ;  bpt  Igo.upqn  .wh«t.  Lhav^  .hoard  of  lis 

occurring  afterwards ;  md,<at  any,  rate,  I. say  ike 

system  lends  itself  to  it. 

3760.  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  think- 
ing that,  this .  practice  of  bribing  inspectors  is 
jprev^lent  ?^ — I  believe,  that  that  Notting-hill  man 
w^s  bribed.. 

.  37^,1,  Xhat  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
..opinion. 

3762.  Have  you  any  othei^  in^tan^es  to  give  us 
^to  jubtifv  such  an  opinioji? — I  know  my  manager 

asked  wnether  heniight  give  him  2/.  at  Christnias, 
and  I  said,  "  Certainly  not."  . 

3763.  That  was  to  give  the  inspector  2/.  ? — 
Yes. 

3764*  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 

.  that  is  largely,  done  ?-rrOikly  from  theoiumber  of 

i cases »that  one  hears,  of,  audi  the . inefficient » way 

ui  which,  .in  some  districts^  Jbbe   .samples  are 

takeui..  I  ;think  they  do.not  wish  to. take  them. 

'3765i.  That  ineffi^c^y  creates  a  suspicion  in 
your  mind  ?-T-iYie«».  .  . 

O.ld. 


CSA4vtVffuifi--ooBtimied. 

'{^^7^6.  fiut  «yefH  hate  no  tangible  ground  and 
no  absoluter  evidence  to  jtistify  you  in  luslkitiff 
any  assertion  ^idnst  these  men  generally,  I 
understand  ?—  No,  except  what  is  an  open'  secret 
in  Ihe  trade«  where  it  lis  ^talked  albouf/  A  iudes- 
man  will  tell  ^  you,  "However  does  he  get  rid 'of 
so  much?"  ^* Why,  of  course,  he  aells  it  as 
butter."  *'  But  why  don't  the  insp^tors  teke  it 
up?"  <*Oh,  he  ha$  squared  them."  I  know 
nothing  more  than  that. 

3767.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  talk,  but  it  is  a 

'grave  matter  to  take  away  the  chaiacterarof  a 

body  of  public  servants  merely  on  evidence  of 

that-kina  ?^— I^  take  awiy  the  charaotel-s  of  some 

of  them.  >   I  say  that  the  system  lends  itself  to  it. 

876 A«  You  strictly;  lioiit  your  oblervation  to 
some  instances  ?-*-YesJ 

•   3769.  And  yo^  do.- not  generalise   as 'to  in- 
spectors   generally 4^-r— No,    certainly    not;    but 
fnom  the  nature  of  their  other  duties  they  are»so 
.well  known  by,  and  get  to  be  so  friendly  with 
small  tradesmen:  in  the  localitv,  or  at  anyrate 
they  can.  do  so,  And  they  will  be^  very  likely 
from  a  kindly  feeling  and  the.wish  to  do  a  dis- 
.agreeable  iict  in  a  iriendly  ^mlanner.  -  But- it  is 
:none  the  less  ineffective;     You  do  «ot  get  the 
margarine  sold  as  margarine. 
.    37 70,  Of  course  all  this  opinion  about  inspec- 
^tors  is,  to  a  large  extent,  formed  of>  the  .opimons. 
of  persons  engaged  more  or  less  *in  traudtilent 
.  practices  theroselvea  ? — J  ust  so  ;  no  doubt  of  it 

3771.  And  of  course  the  ma^  who  sells  mar- 
garine for  butter,  and  still  holds  his  head  up  and 
thinks  he  is  as  good  as  anybody- else,  is  not  Kkely 
to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  morality  of 
the.  inspector?— Certainly  not;  and  for  that 
.;vei?y/rea«on  .we  who .  have  a  rather  higher 
staadurd  require  pnotectiou  and  4he  rneand  of 
keepings  those  dishonest  men  mere  on^  tiie  liae»  i 
.  3712*^  You  think  that  in  any  oase  where  there 
is  any  difficulty  ia.takng  san^des;  or  any  o^ 
^truetion  to  taking  samples,  there  should  be  >a 
heavy  penalty  ? — Yes,  certainly.  i     . 

3773.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  that  f-^rYes,  I  can.  indeed.  ^  A  com- 
plaint was  made  to,  the  Metropolitan  Grocers 
Assooiation  thi^t^a  man^  by  she  name  of  David 
,Greig,.  of  AMftntio-roadk  Brixton,  wais  tsellMiff 
margarine  as  butter.  The  committee  instruct^ 
tbe^  inspector  to  take  sapiplea  at  nine. o'clock  on 
Saturday  night,  a  useful  and  rigbt  time,  when 
>the  .inspectors,  as  they  think,  are  all  gone  home. 
Ma  i^w  .dividlinjt  i  these.  jMunjJes,  to.  contorm 
with  the  law,  into  three  portions ;  he  had 
goi  them  on  the  counter,  when  Oreig  himself 
icame  forward  <and  said»  ^M  am  not  going  to  have 
,any  of  this  game  here^  and;  swept  theeamples  his 
side  of  the  counter  apd  took  possession  of  them 
and  offered  the  n^a  Uis  moMy^  We  applied  to 
the  wpgistrate  for  that,  ^nd  the,  magistrate  said 
:that.he  did  not  see  what  he  could;  do.  It  was  a 
vAlIainous  ^ase.  .  The  man  had  committed  no 
A9i!iikult  upon  the  jnapector,.  and  he  oould  not  be 
>qha^ged  with  thefts  becaui^e  he  h^.ofliered  the 
io^pectQrhiamwey.iback. again;,  and  t^ere  waa 
iwthiutf  really  to  do.  If  that  had  been  an 
authorised  inspector, .any.  vestry  inspector,  there 
would  have  be«n  some  penalty  for  it.   ; 

3774..  This  was  pp^  of  your  in^peptors  ?— Yes, 
u4  occ 
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Chairman — continued. 

one  of  our  inspectors ;  and  I  ask  that  the  penalty 
shall  be  for  obstructing  anybody  taking  samples 
for  analysis.  Give  the  pubKc  the  right  to  take 
samples. 

3775.  You  think  that  the  public  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  take  samples  for  analysis,  for  their 
own  protection,  apart  from  those  taken  by  public 
officials  ? — Yes. 

3776.  So  that  any  society,  for  instance,  for 
maintaining  the  purity  of  food  might  take 
samples  ? — Certainly. 

3777.  And  institute  prosecutions  upon  them  ? 
—Yes. 

3778.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  might  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  vexatious  prosecution  of 
people  ? — It  is  too  expensive ;  it  costs  the  Metro- 
politan Grocers  Association  about  5/.  to  ^t  a 
man  fined  10#.  We  never  take  up  a  prosecu 
tion  unless  we  are  pretty  well  certain.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  has  been  selling  margarine  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  perhaps  we  have  written 
letters  to  him  and  he  does  not  alter,  and  we  know 
that  he  is  doing  it,  then  we  take  action ;  but  it 
costs  us  about  4/«  or  5/. 

3779.  You  think  that  the  cost  is  too  much? — 
It  is  very  unfair;  it  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

3780.  There  ought  to  be  easier  means  of 
obtaining  convictions  in  these  cases,  you  think  ? 
— That  18  so. 

3781.  And  you  propose  that  this  easier  means 
should  consist  in  enabling  other  persons  to  pro- 
secute besides  the  public  authorities  ? — Yes. 

3782.  And  you  would  also  ask,  if  possible,  for 
a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  prosecution  ? — Yes. 
The  cost  is  not  so  much  in  court  as  it  is  in  the 
inspector,  who  is  paid  highly  when  he  takes  an 
assistant,  a  woman,  when  he  charges  for  a  day. 
And  then  there  is  the  solicitor.  We  never  ask 
for  costs  ;  we  are  afraid  to  do  that.  If  a  man  is 
fined  he  is  fined  40*.,  and  he  has  only  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  court,  some  3*.  or  4^,  and  all  our 
costs  are  out  of  pocket. 

3783.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the 
question  of  inspection  ? — I  think  not. 

3784.  You  think  that  wrappers  for  margarine 
are  not  desirable,  I  understand  ? — No,  I  merely 
want  to  let  you  know  that  the  public  object  to 
them. 

3785.  You  think  that  they  are  good  and  useful? 
— I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  dispense  with  them. 
I  merely  report  the  fact  that  the  public  object  to 
them.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  protect- 
ing the  public ;  but  in  my  class  of  trade,  which 
is  among  the  working  classes,  they  do  not  like 
being  protected ;  they  prefer  having  a  shop  that 
they  can  go  to  buy  the  stuff  they  like,  that  is, 
margarine  or  mixtures,  and  not  be  told  anything 
about  it  That  is  what  they  like  ;  I  know  very 
well  that  nobody  will  agree  with  them.  A 
manager  of  mine  came  to  me  some  time  ago  and 
said,  *'  I  really  do  not  know  what  we  can  do ; 
they  do  complain  about  these  margarine  papers. 
The  women  say  they  do  not  want  tneir  husbands 
to  know,  and  the  better  class  of  customers  say 
they  do  not  want  their  servants  to  know ;  and 
they  do  not  like  standing  by  the  side  of  a  neigh- 
bour and  letting  the  neighbour  know  that  they 
buy   margarine.    "  However,"   he  said,  "  it    is 


Chairman — continued. 

principally  these  wrappers.**  I  siud,  "  You  must 
use  them.  You  should  put  it  in  into  plain  paper 
first  of  all  (I  think  that  will  be  legal),  and  then 
put  it  into  the  margarine  wrapper  and  deliver  it 
When  you  have  taken  the  money  it  belongs  to 
the  customer  If  she  chooses  to  take  off  the 
margarine  paper,  I  should  think  that  she  has  the 
right  to  do  so.*'  We  adopted  that  plan,  and  the 
floor   of   the   shop  was   strewn  with  margarine 

Eapers  ;    they   simply   took   the   article   in   the 
utter  paper  and  put  it  in  their  bag  and  took  it 
home. 

3786.  That  was  one  way  of  evading  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act  ? — I  can  only  say  that  we 
wrapped  it  in  a  margarine  wrapper,  and  the 
party  knew  very  well  what  it  was^  because  it  was 
the  outside  wrapper.  The  intention  of  the  Act 
was,  I  take  it,  that  the  purchaser  was  to  know 
what  she  was  purchasing.  Well,  she  does, 
certainly,  because  she  takes  it  herself  and  takes 
off  the  wrapper  and  puts  it  away. 

3787.  Yes,  I  see  tne  motive.  Then  you  think 
that  these  wrappers  really  are  objectionable  to 
the  public?— Very. 

3788.  And  they  interfere  with  trade? — Yes; 
but  I  would  much  rather  have  that  than  be 
obliged  to  make  a  verbal  declaration  at  the  time 
of  purchase ;  that  annoys  them  more  than  any- 
thing. There  are  so  many  things  in  the  grocer's 
shop ;  it  is  ridiculous  on  the  Saturday  night ;  a 
woman  will  begin  and  say  the  same  thing  every 
Saturday  night ;  she  comes  in  and  says,  *'  Two 
pounds  of  Demerara."  If  the  assistant  carries 
out  his  instructions  he  would  have  to  say,  *^  It  is 
yellow  crystals ;  it  is  not  Demerara  sugar." 
Then,  perhaps,  she  asks  for  half  a  pound  of 
coffee  ;  and  if  he  carries  out  his  instructions  he 
would  have  to  say, "  It  is  coffee  and  chicory." 
**  You  told  me  that  last  week  ;  1  do  not  want  to 
know  that."  Then  perhaps  she  goes  to  the 
margarine  counter,  and  there  arc,  perhaps,  some 
other  women  waiting  to  be  served,  and  a  Mrs. 
MacStinger,  will,  perhaps,  say  :  **  These  young 
men  talE  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  it  woula 
be  better  if  they  would  talk  less,  and  serve  more." 
What  chance  would  a  young  man  have  then  ?  I 
would,  therefore,  simply  have  these  wrappers 
instead  of  any  verbal  declaration.  Tell  us  any- 
thing that  we  have  to  print,  and  we  will  print  it. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

3789.  With  regard  to  your  opinion  as  to  the 
assistants  being  joined  with  the  employer  in  any 
prosecution  that  may  take  place,  I  take  it  that 
you  hold  those  views  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
secutions taking  place  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  ? — Yes. 

3790.  Would  you  withdraw  your  objections  if 
all  these  prosecutions  were  to  take  place  under 
an  Act  that  gave  the  employer  the  power  to  band 
the  assistant  over  to  justice  ? — Are  you  now 
speaking  of,  if  imprisonment  were  the  penalty  ? 

3791.  Yes.  I  should  not  like  to  withdraw  it. 
You  see  human  nature  is  so  liable  to  mistakes,  and 
where  you  have  a  lot  of  assistants  you  cannot  see 
exactly  where  they  come  in.  It  would  mitigate 
in  a  great  measure  my  objection  if  all  prosecu- 
tions were  taken  nnder  the  Margarine  Act. 

3792.  Still 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

3792.  StUl  you  do  see,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
a  danger  that  you,  as  the  employer,  might  find 

fourself  face  to  face  with  a  third  conviction  ? — 
do. 

3793.  But,  surely,  if  the  Act  empowered  the 
employer  to  hand  over  an  assistant  to  be  tried 
for  an  offence,  he  would  run  no  risk  at  all  if  he 
were  acting  fairly  all  the  way  through  ? — There 
is,  perhaps,  14  days  between  the  hearing  of  the 
summons  and  your  receiving  it;  so  supposing 
that  you  could  not  find  that  assistant,  if  he  knows 
that  he  is  liable  to  anything,  where  will  an  em- 
ployer be  then  ?  That  is  a  very  likely  thing  to 
occur.  You  have  young  men  at  25s.  a  week 
who  have  no  ties ;  when  they  put  their  hat  on 
their  family  is  covered.  If  such  a  man  were 
liable  to  get  14  days'  imprisonment,  when  I 
wanted  him  for  the  court  he  would  be  non  est^ 
I  am  afraid. 

3794.  In  another  answer  just  now  you  were 
speculatino^  on  the  chance  of  accident;  what 
would  be  the  chance  of  an  assistant  being  absent 
in  that  14  days  ?—  1  have  not  gone  into  that,  and 
I  am  not  a  very  ready  reckoner. 

3795.  It  would  be  very  small,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  should  think  it  might  occur  ;  of  course,  the 
chance  may  be  remote. 

3796.  Still,  I  think  you  have  made  it  clear  to 
us  that  you  had  an  objection  to  these  prosecutions 
taking  place  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  because  that  takes  away  from  the  employer 
the  right  that  he  Tairly  is  entitled  to  enjoy  under 
the  Margarine  Act  ? — I  was  put,  in  the  Edmon- 
ton case,  in  such  an  anomalous  position.  Here 
was  one  Act  under  which  I  was  innocent,  and 
here  was  another  Act  running  with  it  under 
which  I  was  guilty.  That  appeared  to  me 
ridiculous. 

3797.  Under  one  Act  you  would  have  had  a 
perfect  defence  ? — Yes. 

3798.  Under  the  other  you  had  no  defence  at 
all  ?— None. 

3799.  With  regard  to  this  invoice  that  you 
produced,  I  take  it  that  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
warranty  simply  because  the  article  it  described 
was  not  additionally  described  in  specific  terms 
on  the  invoice  as  being  guaranteed  pure  ? — Yes. 

3800.  I  presume  your  invoice  described  the 
goods  as  butter  ? — As  butter. 

3801.  But  that  was  held  not  to  be  a  warranty? 
— Yes,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  warranty.  It 
would  have  been  under  the  Margarine  Act ;  it  is 
a  warranty  under  that  Act. 

3802.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  even 
there,  unless  it  was  guaranteed  pure,  would  it  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

3803.  Never  mind.  Under  this  particular  Act 
it  was  held  that  owing  to  those  words  not  being 
present  on  the  invoice  you  could  not  claim  that 
the  invoice  described  the  goods  as  what  they 
were,  as  butter ;  that  you  could  not  produce  that 
as  the  warranty  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  as  the  law 
requires  of  the  retailer  that  if  a  customer  asks  for 
butter  he  is  bound  to  supply  butter,  so  if  the  same 
man  has  to  buy,  the  law  should  also  protect  him ; 
and  if  he  buys  butter,  and  it  is  invoiced  as  butter, 
the  law  should  hold  that  he  has  got  butter  which 
he  has  had  to  sell.  There  should  not  be  two  laws  ; 
it  is  very  unfair  to  him,  I  think. 

0.73. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

3804.  You  think  that  if  goods  are  invoiced  as 
butter  the  invoice  should  be  admitted  as  a  war- 
ranty ? — Yes ;  or  if  he  sells  coffee,  or  anything  else. 

3805.  With  regard  to  this  Netting  Hill  case 
that  you  have  mentioned,  where  the  manager  that 
you  took  over,  I  understand,  when  you  acquired 
that  shop,  insisted  that  to  maintain  the  trade  it 
was  necessary  to  sell  margarine  under  the  guise 
of  butter,  did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  that  particular  manager  wanted  to  give  2/. 
to  that  particular  inspector  ? —That  particular 
manager  asked  me  about  November  whether  he 
might  give  a  couple  of  pounds  to  the  inspector. 

3806.  And  that  left  no  doubt  on  your  mind  as  to 
the  purpose  of  this  Christmas  box  ? — It  was  for 
that ;  because  he  had  not  troubled  him,  nor  any 
inspector.  That  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  he  has  never  been  into  my  shop  since  for  any 
article,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  those  seven  years. 

3807.  Is  that  inspector  still  employed  in  that 
district  ?  —  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea,  it  was  about  October,  1887.  It 
can  easily  be  ascertained. 

3808.  You  do  not  know  his  name? — I  do  not; 
I  never  saw  the  man  but  once. 

3809.  We  could  trace  the  name  from  the  date  ? 
— Yes. 

3810.  You  are  certain  of  the  date,  are  you  ? — 
It  might  possibly  have  run  into  December,  or 
January,  1888;  it  was  in  that  season ;  the  first 
season  after  I  had  taken  the  shop. 

3811.  Hut,  so  far  as  regards  that  case,  you  are 
in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  accusation  of 
bribery  ? — I  am,  so  far  as  that  case  points  to  it. 

Chairman. 

3812.  Just  allow  me  for  a  moment ;  you  have 
no  proof  of  bribery  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

3813.  It  is  only  one  of  the  persons  whom  you 
employ  asked  you  whether  he  should  give  21,  to 
the  inspector  ? — Yes. 

3814.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  inspector 
would  have  taken  it  ? — I  do  not.  It  is  evidence 
for  what  it  is  worth  ;  it  is  circumstantial,  as  I 
said.  The  inspector  would  not  have  taken  it,  I 
daresay,  if  a  third  party  had  been  there. 

3815.  He  might  not  have  taken  it  if  no  one 
had  been  there  but  the  person  who  offered  it  ? — 
But  you  must  take  that  in  conjunction  with  my 
experience  where  he  walked  out  of  the  shop.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  believe  that  man  was 
open  to  bribery,  and  I  base  my  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  he  would  not  take  samples  from  other 
people  which  he  was  told  were  glaring  cases,  and 
also  upon  what  Dedman  told  me,  namely,  that 
they  had  been  so  friendly  and  had  been  all  right 
for  several  years;  and  then^also  there  is  the  ract 
that  Dedman  asked  whether  he  might  offer  him 
2/.  at  Christmas.  I  put  all  those  things  together, 
and  I  believe  myself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  man  was  open  to  bribery ;  but,  of  course,  I 
cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

3816.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that;  but  you 
would  like  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  put  on  the  records 
that  you  do  not  make  a  general  sweeping  accusa- 
tion against  the  inspectors  everywhere? — Cer- 

X  tainly 
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Mr.  Kearley — (*ontinue(l. 

tainly  not.  As  I  aay,  I  know  several  who  are 
above  suspicion. 

.  3817.  Do  I  rightly  interpret  your  views  and 
ideas  when  I  say  that,  viewing  the  circumstances 
that  caine  under  your  notice,  you  drew  the  in* 
ference  that  this  man  was  open  to  be  bribed? — 
You  do. 

3818.  It  did  not  arise  merely  because  your 
manager  wished  to  give  him  2/.,  but  from  his 
conduct  when  you  sent  for  him  and  protested 
that  your  competitors  were  selling  margarine  as 
butter  openly  ? — Yes ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  taken  samples  for  some  years,  as  well  as  what 
1  have  told  you. 

3819.  And  you  suggest  that  you  would  have  a 
weapon  in  vour  hands,  or  the  trade  would  have, 
if  on  occasions  such  as  you  have  mentioned  they 
could  apply  to  some  central  authority  ? — Yes, 

3820.  Subject  to  the  conditions  that  you  have 
set  forth  ?— Yes. 

382 1 .  Asking  that  authority  to  test  the  honesty 
of  certain  traders  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  the  essence 
of  the  thing  would  be  that  the  inspector  was  not 
known  to  the  party  he  was  going  to,  and  that  he 
never  knew  to  what  locality  he  was  going.  If 
you  have  local  inspectors  it  is  not  of  any  value. 

3822.  And  in  the  event  of  prosecution  taking 
place  the  name  of  the  tradesman  would  not  ap- 
pear ? — Ko,  the  name  of  the  complainant.  The 
man  would  be  prosecuted  by  the  authorities. 

3823.  Are  not  magistrates  rather  prone  to 
view  with  suspicion  a  prosecution  that  is  insti- 
gated by  a  rival  trader? — Very. 

3824.  And  these  men  that  are  dishonest,  or  are 
convicted,  are  rather  liable  also,  I  believe,  to  vent 
their  disgust  upon  those  who  put  the  law  in 
motion  ngainst  them  ?  -Very. 

3825.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  with  re^d 
to  the  statement  made  before  the  Committee 
that  there  was  a  practice  adopted  of  putting  half 
a  sovereign  in  the  scale;  I  do  not  know  quite 
what  was  intended  ;  but  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  you  would  have  some  evidence  to  give 
upon  it  ?— Was  that  Mr.  Hudson's  evidence  ? 

3826.  Yes? — I  do  not  know  where  he  got  the 
half  sovereign.  The  only  case  that  I  told  him, 
or  that  I  remember,  was  this :  and  it  was  told 
me  by  this  gentleman  {handing  in  a  name)  ;  what 
he  will  say  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  seen 
him,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Lovell 
have  seen  him,  and  he  admits  that  he  did  say  it, 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  witness. 

3827.  Is  the  evidence  that  you  have  there  of  a 
hearsay  character? — It  is  from  that  party. 

3828.  Then  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  pro- 
ceed  with  it  ? — Very  well. 

3829-  There  is  only  one  other  question  that  I 
:  wish  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  these  wrappers  ; 
you  have  stated  as  the  fact  that  the  public  object 
to  these  wrappers?— Yes. 

3830.  But  you  do  not  suggest  the  doing  away 
with  them  ?—  I  cannot.  I  cannot  see  any  substi- 
tute for  them  ;  I  think  they  must  be  continued. 

3831.  May  I  ask  you  whether  vou  consider  that 
it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  away 
with  them  ? — I  do  not. 

3832.  Would  it  not  be  liable  to  increase  the 
fraudulent  practices  that  are  proceeding  ? — I  do 
not  see  in  what  other  way  you  can  intimate  it 


Mr.  ATtfar/ey— continued, 
to  the  public  sufficiently.  You  can,  of  course, 
have  the  article  ticketed  "margarine,"  from 
which  a  lb.  is  cut;  but  I  presume  that  that 
would  not  be  sufficient  intimation  to  the  public; 
so  I  think  you  must  keep  to  the  wrappers.  I 
merely  instance  this,  not  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  to 
show  that  the  public  do  not  require  so  much 
protection  as  is  thought ;  that  they  would  rather 
be  without  a  good  deal  of  it,  in  my  ojttnion.  I 
know  you  must  give  it. 

3833.  But  if  this  protection  were  withdrawn,  do 
you  think  that  the  public  would  fare  as  well  as 
they  do  now  ? — Pernaps  not. 

Mr.  Cnlman. 

3834.  You  have  a  good  many  managers  in 
your  different  shops?— I  have  severaL 

3835.  Is  this  case  that  you  have  referred  to 
the  only  one  that  you  have  had  of  any  of  your 
managers  and  the  inspectors? — Ye^,  I  think  it 
is  the  only  one  I  have  had,  this  case,  but  I 
am  not  very  clear  about  it.  It  is  the  only  one 
I  can  at  the  moment  call  to  mind. 

3836.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  put  clearly 
that  this  was  a  suggestion  from  your  manager, 
or  from  any  hint  on  the  question  that  he  had 
from  the  inspector? — I  cannot  form  any  better 
opinion  of  that  than  anybody  else.  I  think  I 
have  narrated  exactly  as  the  circumstance 
occurred.  I  must  admit  that  it  struck  me  that 
it  had  been  usual  (that  is  what  I  thoug^ht  at 
the  time )  to  give  this  man  2/.  at  Christmas ; 
but  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject ;  I  said,  ^'  You 
must  not  do  anything  of  the  sort  from  me." 

3837.  I  think  you  said  that  was  some  few 
years  ago  ? — It  was  in  1887,  or  it  might  have 
been  early  in  1888 ;  but  I  should  think  it  was 
in  1887,  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

3838.  Now  you  referred  to  baskets ;  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  we  have  had  evidence 
here  that  in  some  instances  labels  are  put  on 
baskets  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  ;  have  you  any  experience  of  that  ? — I 
never  saw  them.  A  champagne  opener  would 
cut  off  any  labels,  it  strikes  me.  But  a  marga- 
rine manufacturer  could  tell  you  better  about 
that. 

3839.  Could  they  be  fastened  on  with  wire, 
or  in  some  way  that  would  make  it  difficult  to 
remove  them  ?--'I  can  understand  that  it  would 
be  difficult ;  but  I  can  understand  that  such  an 
enormous  profit  as  this  man  was  making  would 
make  him  adopt  measures  to  overcome  any 
difficulty,  if  it  was  to  be  done. 

3840.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  shops  now 
margarine  is  sold  from  one  counter  and  butter 
from  another  counter  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ;  and  I  have  some  shops  where  the 
top  part  is  for  butter,  and  there  will  be  a  small 
division,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  as  it  were, 
would  be  for  margarine. 

3841.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  labels  which 
^ou  use  for  sending  margarine  out  with  ?— No,  it 
IS  simply  the  word  branded.  I  allow  nothing 
else  to  be  put  on  but  the  word  **  margarine."  I 
think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  anything  else 
to  be  put  on.  I  have  it  stamped  in  the  middle, 
so  that  it  falls  outside,  just  where  the  public  vrill 
see  it.  It  is  not  stamped;  it  is  printed  on  the 
regular  sized  paper  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  a 
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Mr.  Colman — continued. 

half  pound,  and  so  on«  with  the  word  ^^ margarine" 
stamped  in  the  right-sized  letters. 

3842.  Then  the  customers  do  not  come  in  and 
want  it  put  on  plates ;  you  can  always  put  the 
label  on  the  margarine  ? — Yes.  So  far  as  I  know 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  plates ;  it  may  occur 
sometimes.  Then  they  can  first  of  all  put  it 
into  a  mai^arine  paper  if  they  choose. 

3843.  When  the  inspector  comes  in  and  asks 
for  it  does  he  have  the  wrapper  put  on  as  well  ? 
—Certainly. 

3844.  Does  he  sometimes  repudiate  the  wrap* 

SM  ? — I  have  never  known  of  such  a  case, 
eally  I  have  had  ^  few  cases  of  any  inspector 
coming  at  all  that  I  do  not  remember,  with  all 
my  shops,  for  years  past,  any  but  thotse  two  cases 
that  T  have  given  you.  I  think  there  may  have 
been  two  or  three  more  where  I  have  been  found 
to  be  right ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  have 
been ;  I  have  had  so  few  cases  I  really  do  not 
know. 

3845.  What  societies  are  there  which  conduct 
prosecutions  where  they  think  there  is  a  fraud  ? 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

— There  is  the  Metropolitan  Grocers'  and  Pro- 
vision Dealers'  Association,  and  the  Pure  Butter 
Association,  I  believe;  but  that  I  know  very 
little  off  1  was  nominated  as  a  member  last  week 
or  the  week  before. 

3846.  That  has  been  recently  formed,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

3847.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No,  I  know  o£ 
no  other. 

3848.  With  regard  to  this  supplementary 
authority,  how  could  it  be  worked  in  small  towns 
or  country  districts  ? — There  I  see  a  great  diffi- 
culty. I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  difficult 
unless  you  allow  the  authority  to  be  in  some 
other  town.  A  man  would  have  to  go  20  miles*, 
perhaps,  to  put  it  in  motion  ;  or  you  might  have 
a  central  authority  possibly  for  a  district. 

3849.  You  are  thinking  more  particularly  of 
the  Metropolis  or  large  towns? — Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  such  towns,  and  the  Metropolis  ; 
and  if  you  stopped  it  there  you  would  have  gone 
a  great  way  towards  stopping  fraudulent  trading. 


Mr.  Joseph  Rideal  Webb,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

3850.  You  represent  the  Provision  Section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  think  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  was  asked  to  come  here  on  their  behalf. 

3851.  You  are  the  vice-chairman  of  that 
section  ? — Yes. 

3852.  And  you  are  also  connected  with  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange  ?—  Yes. 

3853.  And  you  are  one  of  the  cheese  sub- 
committee of  that  body  ? — Yes. 

3854.  Of  which  you  are  chairman  ? — Yes. 

3855.  And  you  have  had  your  attention  called 
to  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  importation  of 
adulterated  cheese  ? — Yes.  A  few  years  ago 
we  used  to  boast  that  cheese  was  about  the  only 
article  of  food  that  was  not  adulterated,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  bay  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  can 
no  lonuer  say  so  with  truth.  A  large  trade  has 
sprung  up  in  making  and  sending  to  England  an 
article  which  is  called  imitation  cheese,  or  filled 
cheese  the  Americans  call  it,  and  ^  it  is  having  a 
very  serious  influence  on  the  trade  generally. 

3856.  Does  this  filled  cheese  come  mainly 
from  America  ? — Yes,  the  largest  quantities  come 
from  America,  but  there  are  also  supplies 
coming  from  Hamburg  and  Holland,  and  there 
is  also  some  considerable  product  made  in  this 
<50untry^  or  rather  in  Scotland.  One  of  your 
witnesses,  Mr.  Clements,  a  short  time  ago  said 
that  he  was  making  it  and  sending  it  forward. 

3857.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  made  ? — It  is 
made  from  skimmed  milk ;  and  then  to  disguise 
the  poverty  of  the  article  there  is  an  addition  of 
lard.  I  think  in  America  they  largely  use  lard. 
In  this  coimtry  I  think  they  use  oleo  oil,  or  any 
other  foreign  fat,  in  order  to  make  as  close  and 
good  an  imitation  as  they  can.  But  the  result  is 
not  a  cheese  ;  is  not  even  an  inferior  cheese  ;  it  is 
an  article  with  quite  diiferent  qualities  to  genuine 
cheese  in  every  way,  but  it  merely  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  imitation  which  may  be  passe  doff 
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(m  the  public  as  an  article  looking  like  cheose> 
which  they  cannot  distinguish. 

3858.  Then  this  mechanical  mixture  of  these 

{)roducts  of  which  you  speak  is  made  up  to  look 
ike  the  beat  cheese  ? — It  is  made  up  to  look  like 
the  best  cheese  in  various  shapei>.  It  is  some- 
times made  to  look  like  the  finest  Canadian  or 
American,  or  Edam,  or  Gouda  Dutch  cheese. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Clements,  who  says  he  makes 
it  up  as  a  cheap  lurticle  of  food,  makes  a  good 
many  of  his  up  in  Dutch  shape  instead  of  an 
imitation  of  a  good  honest  Scotch  or  English 
cheese. 

3859.  Now  that  does  not  keep,  does  it  ? — No, 
it  will  only  keep  for  a  certain  time.  Of  course 
the  fat  is  merely  held  there  mechanically,  and  if 
you  take  it  between  your  fingers  and  rub  it  the 
oil  will  all  separate.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  this  oil  will  separate  entirely.  Of  course 
a  genuine  cheese  is  curd,  which  becomes  cheese 
by  a  natural  (you  may  cull  it)  chemical  process, 
or  whatever  it  is  ;  I  am  only  speaking  practically, 
not  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  Curd  becomes 
cheese  by  a  certain  action  that  takes  place  in  it 
in  process  of  time,  when  it  becomes  matured,  and 
a  palatable  and  wholesome  article ;  but  this 
stuff,  when  it  is  first  made,  comes  over  here  and 
it  does  not  change  much  ;  but  after  a  time,  and 
generally  suddenly,  these  added  fats  separate  and 
begin  to  becon^e  offensive  and  rancid. 

3860.  If  this  adulterated  cheese  has  these  bad 
qualities,  and  is  so  easily  detected,  is  it  not  a 
wonder  that  it  survives  on  the  market.  How  is 
it  that  it  is  not  driven  out  of  the  market  !?y  its 
own  bad  quality  ? — I  may  say  that  reputable 
merchants,  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  have  set  their 
faces  against  it  for  that  reason;  but  there  is 
always  a  certain  fringe  of  traders  in  every  busi- 
ness who  are  not  quite  so  scrupulous,  who,  for  the 
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risk  of  the  present  profit,  will  keep  ou  with  the 
traffic,  and  that  is  the  way  the  thing  is  still  kept 
to  the  front.  Besides,  you  see  the  importers 
do  not  keep  it  long  enough  to  find  out  the  ill 
effects.  It  is  passed  on  to  the  wholesale  dealer 
and  to  the  retailer,  and  then  again  to  the  public. 
If  one  of  the  public  gets  a  bit  of  this  cheese,  as 
you  know  the  poorer  classes  have  very  small 
opportunities  of  keeping  their  food  in  decent 
order,  it  is  put  into  a  hot  cupboard  in  a  hot 
room,  and  so  on ;  if  they  find  this  bit  of  cheese 
goes  bad,  it  is  not  sold  to  them  as  imitation 
cheese,  it  is  sold  to  them  as  genuine  cheese,  they 
do  not  discriminate ;  thev  do  not  know  why,  but 
they  say,  "  This  cheese  is  bad  ;  we  will  not  have 
any  more  cheese  '* ;  and  they  stop  eating  it. 
That  is  one  reason  it  does  not  come  back.  You 
say,  «  Why  does  not  it  kill  itself?  **  There  is 
always  a  fresh  set  of  people  prepared  to  try  it. 
There  have  been  large  sums  oi  money  lost  on  it, 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  large  sums 
of  money  being  lost  on  the  importations ;  but 
that  does  not  matter,  there  is  always  someone  to 
do  it.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  here  that  we  are 
opposing  this,  because  it  is  not  a  genuine  substi- 
tute. Wc  say  it  is  not  cheese,  and  is  not  a 
wholesome  or  a  suitable  article  of  food. 

3861.  Have  you  any  evidence  beyond  your 
opinion  as  to  its  want  of  wholesomeness  ? — Well, 
I  should  say  that  anybody's  opinion  would  tell 
you.  For  instance,  if  it  is  mixed  with  lard  we 
all  know  that  lard  is  a  very  wholesome  and  use- 
ful article.  On  the  continent  it  is  largely  used 
in  the  place  of  butter,  spread  largely  on  bread, 
and  so  on,  but  the  English  public  do  not  take  a 
fancy  to  it.  But  good  sweet  lard  is  a  whole- 
some article  and  an  edible  article.  But  if  you 
put  that  lard  in  contact  with  the  curd  of  cheese, 
or  you  deal  with  it  after  it  has  been  treated 
with  rennet,  as  it  is  to  make  up  this  cheese,  you 
fi:et  a  very  nasty  product;  skimmed  cheese  in 
itself  may  be  harmless  enough;  it  is  harmless 
enough,  at  any  rate,  but  it  is  a  distinct  natural 
thing.  But  if  you  bring  it  in  contact  again 
with  a  fat  that  has  been  tainted  by  the  admixture 
of  rennet  and  with  a  cheesy  flavour  you  spoil 
both  ;  you  spoil  two  good  articles.  If  you  can 
have  your  curd  separate,  and  your  lard  pure  in 
its  natural  state  separate,  it  is  good  enough. 

3862.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  if  you 
spoil  two  good  articles  it  must  be  a  very  unprofit- 
able kind  of  manufacture  ? — The  proof  of  that  is 
that  the  manufacture  has  increased.  The  profits, 
you  see,  are  so  large  as  the  thing  goes  through 
that  there  is  a  temptation  to  risk  the  ultimate 
losses  that  generally  accrue  at  the  end  of  the 
transaction. 

3863.  The  primary  profits  are  sufficient,  you 
mean,  to  encourage  them  to  go  /on? — You  must 
remember  that  this  is  not  sold  as  a  cheap  product 
of  food  ;  it  is  sold  absoluteljjr  in  competition  with 
sound,  i\ill,  cream-cheese  ;  it  is  made  up  to  take 
their  place  and  to  compete  with  them;  therefore 
the  profits  when  it  goes  through  are  very  large. 

3864.  I  understand;  I  only  wished  you  to 
explain  the  difficulty.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
serious  injury  to  agricultural  produce  ? — I  think 
the  best  proof  of  that  is  the  action  which  the 
variouK  countries  which  are  largely  concerned  in 
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dairy  products  have  taken  about  it,  because  it  is 
unanimous.  It  comes  from  the  dealers  as  well  as 
from  the  cheesemakers.  Now  we  have  our 
largest  supplies  from  Canada;  and  here  is  the  ^ 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  I  think ;  I  will  just  read  you,  if  I 
may,  the  two  sections  which  apply  to  this  :  "  No 
person  shall  manufacture,  or  shall  knowingly 
buy,  sell,  offer,  expose,  or  have  in  his  possession 
for  sale,  any  cheese  manufactured  from  or  by  the 
use  of  skimmed  milk,  to  which  there  has  been 
added  any  fat  which  is  foreign  to  such  milk." 
**  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  other 
person  to  his  knowledge,  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  for  each  offence,  upon  con- 
viction thereof  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of 
the  Pea4^,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  500 
dollars  and  not  less  than  25  dollars"  (100/. 
down  to  5/.),  **  together  with  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution, and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine 
and  costs  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment^  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  unless  such  fine  and  the  costs  of 
enforcing  it  are  sooner  paid."  Therefore,  it  is 
ab-^olutely  impossible  to  make  them  in  Canada, 
imder  the  law. 

3865.  But  have  other  countries  taken  a  similar 
action  ?— In  America,  in  New  York  State,  and 
I  think  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  it 
is  also  prohibited  to  have  them  in  any  way  ;  if 
they  are  found  they  are  confiscated ;  they  must 
not  be  made  or  sold.  But  they  have  been  princi- 
pally made  in  the  two  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.  Now  we  have  been  in  communication 
with  A  merica  about  this  matter,  and  this  is  the  copy 
of  a  letter  we  have  received  from  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  which  is  the  great  institution 
there,  in  response  to  our  applications  to  them  to 
do  all  they  can  to  discourage  the  trade.  This  is 
dated  the  5th  of  February  of  this  year :  "  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Cheese  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  held  this  day,  your 
circulars  of  20th  April  and  19th  November  1894 
were  read,  receivea,  and  I  was  directed  to  send 
copies  thereof  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  President  of  the  National  Dairy- 
men's Association,  urging  action  that  will  tend  > 
to  suppress  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  or 
imitation  filled  cheese,  which  has  been  done." 
That,  of  course,  is  to  try  and  inaugurate  Federal 
legislation  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  States,  be- 
cause in  the  meantime  the  individual  States  have 
been,  of  course,  subject  to  their  own  local  laws  ; 
but,  as  they  have  made  this  article  freely  lately 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  we  have  also  sent 
memorials  to  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
those  States  urging  them  for  legislation  in  that 
direction.  The  witness  who  is  to  come  after'  me, 
Mr.  Rowson,  will  inform  you  that  they  have  in- 
formation that  such  an  Act  has  already  been 
passed  in  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  same  subject.  This 
is  dated  the  9th  of  April,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange : 
**  Governor  Altgeld  is  in  receipt  of  a  recent 
communication  from  your  company  in  regard  to 
the  cheese-making  industry  of  our  State  "  (that 
was  the  memorial  asking  them  to  prohibit  the 
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making  of  it).  **  He  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply, 
that  the  abuses  you  complain  of  are  sought  to  be 
remedied  bv  a  Bill  just  now  pending  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  Session  at  this  time.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  this  Bill  will  pass  and 
become  law.*' 

3866.  Hare  you  reason  to  believe  that  large 
amounts  are  imported  ? — We  know  that  large 
amounts  are  imported,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  much^  because  the  Customs  enter 
all  this  as  cheese,  and  will  not  assist  us  in  any 
endeavour  to  make  any  discrimination. 

3867.  How  would  you  like  them  to  assist  you  ? 
— We  claimed  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter 
these  as  cheese  ;  that  thev  should  be  entered  as 
imitation  cheese,  as  what  they  were;  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  corre- 
spondence we  have  had  with  them  on  the  subject. 

3868.  Certainly? — I  should  say,  as  regards 
part  of  this  correspondence,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  cannot  act  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  because  there  are  no  marks  on  this  cheese, 
except  the  mere  distinguishing  shipping  letters; 
otherwise  there  are  no  marks  at  all.  Our  point 
was  this:  that  it  was  their  duty  and  their 
business,  where  we  pointed  out  that  false  entries 
had  been  made,  that  they  should  prosecute  the 
people,  not  we-;  I  believe  there  is  a  law  by 
which  it  is  made  penal  to  make  a  false  Customs 
entry.  But  they  claim  that  it  is  our  business  to 
prosecute,  and  not  theirs.  However,  this  is  what 
we  tried  to  do.  This  is  a  letter  from  our  Cheese. 
Sub-Committee  to  the  honourable  Board  of 
Customs.  I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  all  this 
has  had  the  endorsement  of  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  which 
perhaps  is  the  leading  body  in  the  jyrovision 
trade  m  the  City  of  London  :  ^^  We  are  informed 
that  regular  shipments  of  imitation  cheese  are 
arriving  from  Hamburg,  and  that,  alter  passing 
the  Customs,  they  go  into  consumption  as  the 
real  article.  These  goods  have  no  marks  on 
them  beyond  the  shipping  letters,  and  they  have 
no  indications  on  them  that  they  are  made  in 
Germany,  which  would  betray  their  character, 
as  we  do  not  im]K>rt  genuine  cheese  from 
Germany."  (There  is  no  cheese  made  in 
Germany  which  is  imported,  so  that  that  was 
sufficient).  **  We  understand  that  your  officers 
consider  that  they  have  no  power  to  interfere 
with  them.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  as  these 
goods  come  in  under  a  wron^  and  misleading 
description  (being  entered  as  cheese,  which  they 
are  not),  vou  might  be  able  to  assist  us  in 
checking  this  injurious  traffic.  They  have  no 
claim  to  be  called  cheese,  although  got  up  to 
look  verv  like  them,  and  are  calculated  to 
deceive  the  inexpert.  They  are  a  mixture  of 
foreign  fat  with  poor  curd  from  skimmed  milk, 
and  have  not  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
cheese  made  solely  from  milk :  your  analysts 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  difference. 
The  matter  is  of  serious  import  to  all  who  deal 
in  an  honest  article,  and  also  to  our  home  producers 
of  pure  goods.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  circular  which 
has  been  issued  to  the  trade  on  the  subject"  In 
replv  to  that  they  say  :  "In  reply  to  your  letters 
of  the  23rd  ultimo  and  4th  instant  '^  (this  is 
dated  the  5th  of  May,   1894)  ''  requesting  that 
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consignments  of  imitation  cheese  imported  from 
Germany,  and  entered  as  cheese,  may  be  detained 
from  this  Department,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Customs  to  acquaint  you  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  fiirnish  them  with  the  requi- 
site detailed  information  by  means  of  formal 
notice,  and  to  make  a  deposit,  and  to  enter  into 
bond  to  indemnify  the  Crown  in  any  action  taken 
on  its  behalf,  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  under 
Section  16  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887. 
The  exact  mode  of  procedure  under  these  circum- 
stances is  indicatea  in  the  paragraphs  numbered 
1  to  7  of  the  said  regulations,  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  enclosed  for  your  guidance,  together 
with  a  copy  oi  the  form  of  notice  and  request  for 
detention,  and  also  of  the  form  of  bond  alluded 
to.  Upon  your  returning  this  notice  duly  com- 
pleted as  regards  any  particular  consignment, 
the  Board  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  goods 
referred  to  therein  on  their  arrival  in  this 
countrv."  Our  reply  to  that  was  :  "  In  reply  to 
your  favour  of  the  5th  instant,  our  object  in 
writing  was  because  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
matter  for  action  by  the  proper  authorities,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  not  a  mere  question  for  a 
prosecution.  Tne  course  vou  suggest  does  not 
help  us  at  aU.  We  are  only  able  to  identify  anv 
particular  consignment  after  it  has  passed  through 
^our  hands  and  been  distributed,  when,  of  course, 
It  is  too  late.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  you  to 
test  a  Hamburg  shipment,  even  if  you  did  not 
detain  it,  which  would  then  give  you  a  line  for 
action  on  subsequent  arrivals.  We  presume  it 
is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  entries  passed  with 
you  are  not  false,  and  that  this  point  is  not  for 
private  intervention,  beyond  giving  you  such 
information  as  we  have  done.  Some  years  ago 
^ou  acted  in  this  direction,  and  for  a  time  you 
insisted  on  similar  |;oods  being  entered  as  imita- 
tion cheese."  Their  reply  to  that  was  :  "  I  am 
directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  the  10th  instant,  that  if  you  are  unable  to 
proceed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  letter  from 
this  Department  of  the  5th  preceding,  and  that  if 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  thi»lmitation  cheese 
IS  being  retailed  as  cheese^our  best  course  will  be 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  local  au- 
thorities having  power  to  deal  with  matters  of 
this  description  imder  the  '  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.' "  Then  we  sent  the  correspondence 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  asked  for  their  assist- 
ance, and  this  is  our  letter  :  ^^  I  am  directed  by 
the  Cheese  Sub-Committee  of  this  Exchange  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  enclosed  correspondence 
which  has  arisen  between  the  committee  and  Her 
Majesty's  Board  of  Customs  on  the  question  of 
the  importation  of  imitation  cheese,  and  to  ask 
your  kmd  assistance  in  the  matter."  The  Board 
of  Trade  wrote  us:  '^I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  advert  to  your  letter  of  the 
26th  ultimo  on  the  question  of  the  importation  of 
imitation  cheese,  and,  in  reply,  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  Cheese  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange 
Company,  Limited,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Board  of 
Customs  on  the  subject.  The  Board  of  Trade 
X  3  are 
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are  informed  that  the  Custciins'  officers,  in  dealing 
with  imported  cheese,  are  careful  to  see  that 
there  is  no  infringement  ci  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  so  far  as  the  marks  are  concerned,  but 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  detain  goods 
merely  on  suspicion  of  their  being  falsely  de- 
scribed as  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed." I  may  just  say  there  that  they  miss 
our  point.  I  imagine  that  if  we  can  prove  after- 
wards that  the  gc^s  have  been  falsely  marked 
they  can  still  follow  the  offenders.  "  The  Board 
observe  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in 
their  letter  to  vou  of  the  2l8t  May,  referred  to 
the  Board  of  l*rade  in  terms  which  might  appear 
Uv  imply  that  the  latter  possess  some  jurisdiction 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  The  re- 
ference, however,  should  nave  been  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  not  to  this  Department. 
In  that  letter  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  in- 
formed you  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  might  be  able  to  take  some  action  as  you 
desire.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  certain  powers 
of  prosecution  conferred  upon  them  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1891,  as  regards 
offences  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  but 
they  have  no  authority  to  take  proceedings 
under  the  Adulteration  Acts.  As  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  advised  that  ho  infringement 
of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  Board  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
forward  the  correspondence  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  with  a  request  that  they  will  com- 
municate with  you  on  the  subject."  Then  the 
Local  Government  Board  wrote  us:  "I  am 
directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  state 
that  they  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  copy  of  the  communication  which  you  ad- 
dressed to  them  on  the  26th  May  last,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  imitation  cheese,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
forwarded  to  you  on  the  7th  instant  on  the  sub- 
ject. Adverting  to  the  reference  to  this  Board 
in  the  last-mentioned  letter,  I  am  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Produce 
Exchange  Company,  Limited,  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  AcAs 
devolves  on  the  local  authorities,  and  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  could  not  undertake 
prosecutions  in  the  case  of  alleged  offences  under 
thode  Acts."  Then  we  gave  it  up,  so  far  as  the 
Government  offices  were  concerned. 

3869.  But,  still,  you  have  had  some  prose- 
cutions ? — There  have  been  none  in  London,  but 
Mr.  Rowson  can  tell  you  of  some  action  that  has 
been  taken  in  Liverpool  and  the  district  in  that 
direction  ;  and  there  have  been  some  convictions, 
but  with  very  small  penalties. 

3870.  Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government  cannot  help  you,  are  you  pre- 

f)ared  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what  you  would 
ike  done? — As  to  the  question  of  following  it 
up  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  by  in- 
dividual prosecution  of  the  retailers,  we  cannot 
go  into  the  wholesale  warehouses  and  there  stop 
it,  which  would  be  the  most' effectual  way,  Or  av 
the  Customs.  To  put  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act  in  force  against  the  retailers  is  practically 
impossible.  You  know  these  cheese  are  cut  up 
into  a  large  number   of  pieces ;   they  may  be 
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served  over  the  counter,  or  a  board,  mixed  up 
with  all  kinds  of  genuine  cheese ;  and  it  is  prao-^ 
tically  impossible  to  undertake  any  regular 
prosecutions  in  the  matter.  Besides,  as  we  main- 
tain that  they  are  a  fraudulent  imitatron,  and  not 
a  wholesome  substitute  for  Tood,  we  see  no  other 
method  but  entirely  doing  as  they  have  done  in 
America  and  Canada,  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
dealing  in  them. 

3871.  Would  you  prohibit  the  manufacture  a? 
well  AS  the  sale  ? — I  would  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture as  well  as  the  sale,  because,  of  course,  they 
are  no  use  for  export. 

3872.  Then  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  inno- 
cent goods  being  seized,  would  you  make  pro- 
vision for  an  appeal  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  are 
assured  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  analysis ; 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

3873.  it  is  easily  detected? — It  is  easily 
detected ;  and  the  mere  question  of  a  detention 
of  24  hours,  say,  at  the  Custom  House,  would  not- 
be  any  injury.  It  in  not  like  dealing  with  freeh 
butter  or  any  immediately  perishable  artide; 
there  would  be  no  hardship  on  anyone  to  detain 
a  suspected  article  for  24  hours  while  an  analysis 
was  being  taken.  And  we  should  like  it  possible 
to  be  able  to  stop  these  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  then,  if  they  got  through,  to  go  a  step  further 
and  stop  them  also  with  the  wholesale  dealers, 
because  we  should  like  the  power  to  confiscate, 
not  a  question  of  a  mere  fine.  Nothing  would 
stop  this  trade  like  that.  People  would  not  send 
it  to  this  market  with  the  risk  of  its  being  con- 
fiscated. 

3874.  Therefore,  your  suggestion  in  brief 
amounts  to  this :  that  you  would  like  a  law 
which  W43uld  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  importa*' 
tion  of  such  cheese  ? — Yes. 

3875.  Which  would  enable  the  Customs  to 
stop  them  and  analyse  them  at  the  port  of 
entry? — Yes. 

3876.  And  enable  the  public  authority  to  enter 
the  premises  of  the  wholesale  dealers  and  detect 
them,  if  there,  and  confiscate  them  ? — Yes.  Then, 
as  analysts  of  course  are  only  human,  and  some- 
times liable  to  err,  we  should  not  like  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  individual.  We  of  course  are 
all  dealers  in  the  genuine  article,  and  we  do  ttot 
want  to  run  the  risk,  by  the  error  of  an  analyst, 
of  a  large  parcel  of  our  genuine  goods  being- 
stopped  and  confiscated  upon  the  mere  rerdict 
of  one  particular  analyst ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  necessary  that  there  should  be  proper  provision 
for  an  appeal  in  some  form  or  another.  Whether 
it  should  take  the  form  merely  of  an  appeal  to  a 
competent  body  like  the  Somerset  Hou*>e  analysts, 
or  whether  it  ought  also  to  involve  a  question 
before  a  magistrate,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

3877.  You  would  leave  that  to  future  decision  ? 
— Yes.  But  at  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to 
be  left  entirely  to  individual  action  to  put  these 
things  in  force.  Generally,  we  say  that  some 
central  authority  ought  to  be  able  to  act  wheh 
we  give  them  information. 

,    Mx^.Kt^rleif. 

3878.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
skimmed  cheese  and  filled  cheese  ? — Yes,  a  great 
distinction. 

3879.  It  would  be  necessary,  then,  to  have  a 
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definition  of  cheese,  would  it  not,  similar  to  tliat 
expressed  in  the  Act  you  read  from  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  there  is  a  definition  •  that 
cheese  ia  an  article  made  wholly  from  milk. 

3880.  But,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  there 
are  large  quantities  of  skimmed  cheese  sold, 
which  are  considered  a  very  good  article  ? — Yes, 
there  are  large  quantities  of  dkimmed  cheese  sold. 
I  personally  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
interfere  with  that,  hec^iuse  they  carry  their  own 
protection  with  them.  They  are,  of  course,  a 
poorer  article,  but  they  are  so  far  an  honest 
article,  and  the  public  are  not  deceived  by  them  ; 
the  public  do  not  buy  the  skimmed  cheese  for  the 
full  cream  cheese. 

3881.  Would  you  apply  that  to  what  are 
known  as  half-skimm^d  cheese  ? — Well,  you  see, 
there  goes  the  protection.  If  they  take  out  all 
the  fat  they  get  a  worse  article  ;  if  you  leave  in 
knore  you  get  a  better  article  right  away  up  to  the 
top;  and  I  do  not  think  the  public  need  any 
protection  from  that. 

3882.  Beyond  a  definition  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes cheese  ? — Beyond  a  definition  as  to  what 
constitutes  cheese. 

3883.  But  as  regards  these  filled  cheeses,  you 
would  prohibit  the  importation  altogether? — I 
would  prohibit  the  importation  altogether,  and  I 
would  confiscate  them  when  they  were  imported. 

3884.  Did  I  quite  understand  you  accurately 
when  you  said,  or  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
these  filled  cheeses  were  sold  in  competition  with 
full  crejim  cheese? — Yes.  The  whole  idea,  of 
the  trade  is  to  make  up  an  article  that  will  pass 
as  against  not  quite  the  best  cheese. 

3885.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  expert  would  be 
misled  in  taking  a  filled  cheese  for  a  full  cream 
cheese  of  a  high  quality,  woidd  he  ? — I  can 
assure  you  that  they  have  brought  the  manufacture 
of  these  Chicago  or  Western  American  cheese  to 
such  a  point  that  shortly  after  they  are  landed, 
even   a  person  who  has  been  in  it  all  his  life 

-would  have  to  look  at  them  very  closely  to  detect 
the  difference,  some  of  them. 

3886.  Now  in  Canada  there  is  no  filled  cheese 
made  within  your  knowledge,  is  there  ?  -No. 

3887.  And  very  little  skimmed  cheese,  as  a 
matter  of  fact? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
skimmed  cheese ;  of  course  it  may  be  made 
there,  but  it  must  be  marked. 

3888.  It  does  not  come  this  way  at  all  ?— It  is 
not  made  there.  They  respect  their  product  too 
much  to  allow  that. 

3889.  And  do  you  suggest  that  that  arises 
because  the  laws  are  severe,  or  is  it  because  they 
wish  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  they 
have  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  makers  in  Canada  wish  •  to  maintain  their 
reputation ;  but  in  order  to  protect  themselves, 
as  I  said  before,  from  the  fringe  of  unscrupulous 
dealers  who  ^ther  round  every  trade,  they  have 
found  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  pass  the  Act 
that  I  have  handed  in. 

3890.  If  I  may  put  it  in  another  way  :  were 
not  that  Act  existing  in  Canada  would  they  be 
face  to-  face  with  the  si^me  difiSculties  that  sur- 
round the  United  States  shipper^  ?— The^  would 
be  liable  to  %hem. 

389L  It  probably  is  within  your  experience 
0J3. 
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that  many  of  the  shippers  of  the  United  States 
are  anxious  for  this  country  to  co-operate  with 
their  country  in  stamping  out  or  discouraging 
the  exportation  of  these  cheese  ? — The  papers 
which  1  have  put  in  prove  that  conclusively. 

3892.  The  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Ex- 
change  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Produce  Exchange  of  New  York,  I  think  ;  but 
I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had 
held  any  communication  with  the  Chicago  Pro- 
duce Exchange  ?  —No,  we  have  not. 

3893.  And  it  is  from  the  States  in  that  district, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  that  the  bulk  of  these 
cheese  come,  is  it  not  \ — They  have  been  almost 
exclusively  made  latterly  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  the  market  for  them  is  Chicago. 

3894.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  did  not 
carry  on  a  correspondence  with  the  Produce 
Exchange  of  Chicago? — We  sent  out  our 
circulars,  which  I  have  handed  in,  to  Chicago. 

3895.  But  you  carried  on  no  correspondence 
with  them  on  the  same  lines  ?— No,  they  took  no 
notice  of  them.  The  Chicago  Exchange,  you 
know,  goes  upon  the  principle  rather,  as  we  found 
out  in  the  lard  adulteration  years  ago,  of  not 
interfering  in  that  way.  They  say  that  the 
traders  must  look  after  themselves,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  adulteration  or  not 
adulteration.  We  got  no  help  from  them  before 
on  the  lard  question,  therefore  we  did  not  follow 
Chicago  up. 

3896.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  action  which 
you  suggest  should  be  taken  by  the  Customs,  it 
practically  comes  down  to  a  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a  rigorous  inspection  at  the  port  of 
entry  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  think  perhaps  that  is 
a  good  deal  to  ask ;  but  we  might  assist  them 
considerably  if  we  knew  that  these  things  were 
coming  in.  You  see,  unless  we  went  into  a 
regular  detective  system  on  the  other  side  we 
could  not  trace  specific  lots,  say,  from  Chicago 
into  the  Port  of  London,  through  all  the  rail- 
ways and  the  steamers,  and  so  on ;  but  we  have 
had  various  communications  from  Chicago  and 
the  neighbourhood  at  various  times  to  say  that 
certain  parcels  of  goods  were  now  on  the  way 
which  were  filled  cheese  marked  so-and-so. 
Now,  we  could  have  given  the  information  to 
the  Customs  that  such  parcels  were  coining,  and 
asked  them  to  analyse  them,  and  detain  them  if 
necessary  24  hours  ior  that  purpose ;  but  the 
mere  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  shippers  kn^w  that 
the  Customs  were  on  the  watch  for  them,  and 
might  at  any  moment  pounce  on  them,  would  act 
as  a  great  deterrent. 

3897.  Then  you  do  suggest  that  the  Customa 
should  have  thrown  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility  of  looking  out  for  adulterated^  goods  and 
stopfHUg  them  at  the  port  ot  entry  ? — I  see  bo 
reason  why  they  should  not. 

3898.  And  supposing  that  that  became  the 
practice,  you  would  be  able  to  afibrd  them  inf(»*- 
mation  in  advance  that  would  really  put  them  on 
the  scent  of  particular  parcels  of  cheese  coming 
along  that  were  known  to  be  filled  cheese  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  we  could  ;  but  I  might  explain 
that  my  suggestions  about  the  Customs  and 
wholesale  warehouses  was  to  convey  the  impr.ee- 
sion  that  we  did  not  want  anything  like  a  raid 
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against  retail  shops  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  We  want  to  intercept  them  in  their 
large  blocks,  and  not  to  follow  them  in  detail. 

3899.  Ytm  point  out  the  diflScuUy  of  tracing 
them  in  the  retail  shops  ?—  Yes. 

3900.  Now,  you  have  been  in  possession,  I 
understand,  for  some  time  past  of  valuable  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Customs  could  have 
acted  if  they  would  have  acted.  You  have 
known,  I  believe,  of  adulterated  cheese  being 
shipped  ? — Yes,  but  almost  invariably  after  the 
date  of  the  arrival. 

3901.  I  misunderstood  you? — No,  it  is  since 
that  communication  that  we  knew  of  these  lots; 
we  had  the  information  from  America  of  these 
lots  coming  in,  but  after  those  letters  it  was  no 
good  going  into  the  question. 

3902.  1  was  coming  to  that  point ;  your  asso- 
ciation lost  heart? — Yes ;  we  accepted  their  state- 
ment for  what  they  meant,  and,  besides,  we  have 
had  similar  experience  in  other  things  before. 

3903.  The  Customs  passed  you  on  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Trade  passed  you 
on  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  suggested  the  local 
authorities  :  that  is  about  the  history  of  your 
correspondence,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3904.  Then  you  retired  from  it  ? — Yes,  as 
pleasantly  as  we  could. 

3905.  I  on  suggest  that  there  should  be  power 
to  enter  wholesale  warehouses  to  inspect  original 
parcels  of  goods  ? — Yes. 

3906.  And  of  course  you  would  extend  that 
to  stores  where  cheeses  are  stored,  and  to  ware- 
houses like  Hay's  Wharf  and  Farringdon-street  ? 

^— •  JL  CS. 

3f  07.  And  you  would  give  a  right  of  appeal 
agaicftt  an  analysis  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  I  think  that 
is  very  important. 

Mr.  Colman, 

3908.  Have  any  of  these  cheeses  been  ex- 
amined and  reported  on  by  analysts,  or  by 
Somerset  House? — We  have  taken  no  prosecu- 
tions in  London,  but  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Bowson,  from  Liverpool,  has  analyses,  which  he 
is  prepared  to  submit  to  you,  that  have  been 

aken  down  there  by  the  local  analyst. 

3909.  Is  there  any  large  quantity  of  this  imi- 
tation cheese  coming  over  to  this  country  ;  what 
percentage  does  it  bear  to  the  whole  importation 
of  cheese? — It  is  very  hard  to  say;  but  it  has 
come  in  in  the  last  few  months  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  boxes. 

3910.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  the  time  when  the 
Board  of  Customs  did  act ;  in  your  evidence  you 
referred,  I  think,  or  in  some  letter,  to  the  fact 
that  some  time  since  the  Board  of  Customs 
acted;  have  you  any  idea  when  that  was? — I 
have  not  looked  up  the  date,  but  I  should  think 
it  was  about  four  or  five  years  agc».  At  that 
time  Denmark  was  sending  moderate  amounts  of 
this  imitation  cheese,  and  they  always  entered 
them  as  imitation  cheese;  and  then,  of  course,  we 
knew  what  was  coming  and  we  could  trace  them. 
We  knew  who  was  dealing  in  them  and  could 
keep  an  eye  on  them.  But  they  dropped  that ; 
I  suppose  some  oi  them  entered    them  just  as 
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cheese  and  found  it  made  no  diiference,  and  so 
they  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  brand  the  article. 

391 1.  The  evidence  we  have  had  has  been  that 
there  has  not  been  much  adulteration  of  cheese  ; 
but  I  understand  you  to  si^y  that  it  is  now  be- 
coming a  very  serious  matter  ? — A  very  serious 
matter ;  it  has  affected  the  prices  on  the  market 
in  a  way  that  it  is  almost  impossible  exactly  to 
trace,  but  it  has  done  so  to  a  very  serious 
extent. 

3912.  What  price  can  it  be  purchased  at? — 
It  is  very  variable.  When  the  thing  came  in  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  they  were  making  as 
high  as  40«.  and  42f .  a  cwt.  for  it,  at  which  price 
you  could  have  bought  some  very  good  medium 
full  cream  cheese.  1  believe  that  the  stir  we 
have  been  making  has  rather  interfered  with  the 
sale ;  it  has  frightened  the  retailers  from  dealing 
with  the  article,  because  they  are  afraid  of  pro* 

'  secutions,  and  the  price  now  is  very  irregular.  I 
believe  they  have  been  sold  down  as  low  as  from 
20#.  to  28*.  lately. 

3913.  But  you  believe  they  can  be  made 
very  cheap  ? — I  do  not  think  they  can  be  made 
as  cheaply  as  that.  1  do  not  know  the  price. 
I  did  hear  the  other  day  that  a  man  from  Chicago 
said  they  could  be  maide  from  about  6^  cents., 
that  is  a  little  over  M.  a  lb.  over  there ;  that 
would  bring  them  to  about  3|^.  here ;  but  then 
retailed  that  would  not  be  a  very  cheap  article. 

3914.  Has  it  had  any  serious  effect  upon  the 
price  of  cheese  up  to  the  present  time,  do  you 
suppose? — It  is  very  hard  to  trace  cause  and 
effect  in  the  market ;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 

f)rice  of  medium  cheese  in  the  market  is  very 
ow,  and  the  market  is  very  much  depressed  for 
the  special  sorts  of  cheese  that  this  would  come 
in  contact  with. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3915.  That  is  the  same  with  all  articles,  is  it 
not ;  take  sugar,  for  instance,  or  bacon,  or  lard  ? 
— The  prices  are  low,  yes ;  but  I  am  speaking 
relatively.  Relatively  the  price  of  medium 
cheese  to  the  finest,  say,  shows  a  wider  margin 
at  the  present  moment  than  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

3916.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Cheshire  cheese 
quite  lately  sold  at  the  very  highest  price  ever 
•known? — I  think  that  was  a  few  months  ago; 
but  that  was  merely  bought  for  advertisement, 
like  the  celebrated  tea  that  was  paid  so  many 
guineas  a  poimd  for. 

3917.  I  suppose  this  filled  cheese  is  a  very 
wholesome  article  of  food  ?-- 1  maintain  that  it 
is  very  unwholesome.  If  it  is  eaten  while  it  is 
young  it  is  very  indigestible,  like  raw  curd,  and 
if  it  is  kept  till  it  is  old  it  is  very  rancid  and 
offensive. 

3918.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  it  was 
so  well  made  and  so  good  that  exoerts  could  not 
tell  it  from  the  best  cheese  ? — That  was  as  to 
appearance ;  when  it  is  first  landed  it  is  like  a 
fine  new  cheese. 

3919.  And  you  think  it  is  more  indigestible 
than  good  English  cheese? — Certainly  more 
indigestible  than  a  proper  well-matured  cJbeese. 

3920.  And    I    understand    that    you    would 
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Mr.  JPrytf— continued. 

prevent  the  importation  of  any  cheese  such  as 
that  into  this  country  ?  —Yes. 

3921.  Supposing  they  made  it  in  this  country, 
what  would  you  do? — I  would  prohibit  the 
manufacture  here  also. 

3922.  How  woultJ  you  bring  that  about  ? — By 
making  it  penal  to  make  it,  or  sell  it,  or  have  it. 

3923.  Do  you  know  of  any  laws  of  that  nature 
in  this  country  prohibiting  an  article  which  is 
pretty  well  known  to  be  a  very  wholesome  article 
of  food? — My  contention  is  all  based  on  the 
assumption  tnat  it  is  not;  it  is  a  fraudulent 
imitation  of  a  good  article  of  food,  and  is  not 
wholesome. 

3924.  In  America,  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  cheese  manufactured  from  which  part  of  the 
cream  is  extracted,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

3925.  Would  you  prohibit  the  importation  of 
that  ? — No ;  that  trade  is  gradually  diminishing 
of  its  own  weight.  People  get  educated  up  to  a 
better  article.  But  there  is  no  fraud  about  that ; 
that  is  honest,  and  anybody  can  judge  of  the 
difference  between  a  skim  cheese  and  a  full 
cream  cheese. 

3926.  And  in  Scotland  there  is  cheese  made 
with  a  quantity  of  margarine,  is  there  not? — 
Yes ;  Mr.  Clements  gave  evidence  to  that  effect. 

3927.  And  if  that  was  sold  under  its  proper 
name,  would  you  prohibit  the  sale  of  it  ?  — 
Certainly. 

3928.  Why  would  you  do  that  ?— Because  it 
is  not  a  wholesome  article,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
greatly  injure  the  genuine  article. 

3929.  With  regard  to  other  foreign  cheeses, 
and  colonial  cheese,  I  suppose  you  have  no 
obiection  to  its  coming  to  this  country? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

3930.  You  say  that  this  cheese  will  not  keep 
any  length  of  time? — It  keeps  longer,  of  course, 
in  cold  weather  than  it  does  in  hot  weather. 

3931.  It  will  not  stand  the  action  of  heat  at 
all?_No. 

3932.  How  long  would  it  keep  under  ordinarv 
circumstances,  should  you  say  ? — I  should  think 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  might  keep 
from  two  to  three  months. 

3933.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  a  good  manv 
of  the  poorer  people  if  they  buy  cheese  thai  will 
not  keep,  stop  buying  any  more  cheese  ? — \  es. 

3934.  They  think  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  cheese  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  you  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  pretty  safe  axiom  with  regard  to 
provisions  that  bad  quality  kills  the  consumption 
far  more  than  price  does. 

3935.  Altogether  then,  you  think  that  if  the 
importation  of  this  spurious  cheese  is  not  stopped 
it  may  be  a  still  more  serious  thing  for  agricul- 
turists ? — Yes,  I  do.  The  people  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it  are  a  small  knot  of  people  who  look 
to  make  large  profits  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  which  has  been 
built  up  in  all  these  years. 

3936.  I  think  you  said  that  it  cost  about  3rf.  a 
lb.  to  make? — To  make  it  well  I  should  think  it 
would  cost  all  that.  I  am  merely  telling  you 
what  I  heard  casually  the  other  day,  that  a  man 
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from  Chicago  said  it  cost  about  6^  cents,  that  is 
a  little  over  M»  a  lb.  over  there. 

3937.  And  they  send  it  over  here  and  sell  it  at 
5rf,  to  6d.  ? — They  will  sell  it  in  competition  with 
sound  cheese  for  as  much  ns  sound  cheese  is 
bringing. 

3938.  But  still  they  would  always  manage  to 
sell  it,  perhaps,  for  a  little  bit  less  than  sound 
cheese  ? — In  order  to  get  the  trade  they  put  it 
at  a  little  bit  less. 

Mr.   Kilbride. 

3939.  I  think  you  described  this  filled  cheese 
as  a  fraudulent  imitation;  and  also  as  an  un« 
wholesome  food? — Yes. 

3940.  Might  I  take  it  from  you  that  your 
desire  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  this 
cheese,  and  also  in  prohibiting  its  manufacture 
even  in  England,  is  largely  in  the  interest  of  the 
honest  producer  and  tne  honest  dealer  in  this 
country  ?— Certainly.  Personally  I  am  engaged 
in  the  trade  as  a  merchant ;  but  in  giving 
evidence  I  consider  that  I  am  speaking  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  of  the  trade,  from  the  pro- 
ducer up  through  all  the  grades  to  the  consumer, 
that  it  is  an  injury  to  each  one  of  those  classes. 

3941.  Then  in  the  interest  of  all  these  classes 
that  you  speak  of,  ^our  strong  desire  is  to  put 
down  the  importation  or  manufacture  of  this 
article  in  the  interest  of  the  honest  man? — 
Yes. 

3942.  And  to  prevent  fraud? — And  to  prevent 
fraud. 

3943.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  reason  that 
the  manufacture  and  importation  of  this  cheese  is 
continued  to  such  a  large  extent  is  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  profit  that  is  made  ? — At  times 
there  have  been  very  large  profits  made. 

3944.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
at  all,  when  you  speak  of  times  at  which  large 

frofits  are  made,  what  the  amount  is  per  cwt.  ? — 
t  is  a  very  speculative  trade.  At  times  the 
profits  may  have  been  10^.  a  cwt.  or  more ;  I 
believe  they  were  more  than  that  last  year  when 
genuine  cheese  was  scarcer.  They  may  range 
anywhere ;  sometimes  up  to  10*.  a  cwt.  or  more, 
which  is  a  large  percentage. 

3945.  Would  you  prohibit  all  fraudulent  imi- 
tations of  food  products.  When  you  speak  of 
fraudulent  imitation  I  presume  you  do  not  con- 
fine yourself  to  cheese  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I 
should  not  prohibit  what  may  be  a  genuine  sub* 
stitute  at  a  lower  price.  I  should  not  prohibit 
margarine,  for  instance. 

3946.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  this  imitation  cheese  came  from  Hamburg? 
— ^jf es,  there  was  a  large  importation  from  there 
a  little  time  ago. 

3947.  It  is  still  coming  from  Hamburg? — I 
think  not.  There  is  a  margarine  maker  there 
who  sent  up  some  large  weekly  quantities,  but  I 
think  that  trade  has  stopped  latterly. 

3948.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  at  any 
time  within  the  last  couple  of  years  Hamburg 
has  been  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  these  frauds  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

3949.  I  think  you  told  us  that  at  the  port  of 
Y  entr 
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Mr.  ATiVfint/e— continued, 
entry,  when  any  of  your  gentlemen   connected 
wth    your    association    went    to    the    Customs 
orticers,  they  had  to  make  a  depoeic  first? — You 
have  to  give  a  bond. 

3950.  For  what  amount  ? — I  think  it  is  a  per- 
centage, but  it  is  an  appreciable  sum.  In  an 
association  that  I  was  connected  with  once  before, 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

where  we  stopped  some  French  butter,  I  think 
the  bond  was  150/.  or  more.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Cohnan's,  Mr.  Copeman,  gave  the  bond,  I  know. 
But  it  is  a  large  sum  relatively. 

3951.  And  because  it  is  such  a  large  sima  I 
presume  it  does  not  induce  people  to  aet  ? — It  is 
prohibitory  almost. 


Mr.  Cecil  Rowson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

3952.  What  is  your  qualification  ? — I  am  a 
cheese  broker  of  Liverpool. 

3953.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Produce  Exchange  ? — Yep,  I  am  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  Liverpool  Provision  Association. 

3954.  You  have  had  a  number  of  year?*'  expe- 
rience in  this  trade  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  22  years 
actively  engaged  in  it. 

3955.  The  question  of  adulterated  cheese  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  you  and 
others,  I  believe? — Yes,  \^e  have  received  large 
quantities  of  it  in  the  North  of  England  ;  I  think 
much  more  in  proportion  than  anywhere  else ; 
and  it  has  been  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  our 
trade,  because  in  the  North  the  people  like  a  very 
mild  cheese,  and  they  have  taken  this  rather 
readily,  more  readily  than  they  would  a  summer 
kept  cheese,  so  that  there  has  been  an  induce- 
ment for  manufacturers  to  send  larger  quantities 
into  our  part  of  the  country. 

3956.  And  have  you  had  large  quantities  sent 
there  in  the  last  year  or  so  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  15 
months  every  week  durinoj  cool  weather. 

3957.  How  much  should  you  say  ? — The  mini- 
mum figure,  I  should  think,  has  been  20,000 
cwts. ;  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  had  been 
30,000.  The  greater  part  of  that  was  sent  in  last 
spring;  it  can  ionly  be  madeUn  winter;  it  will 
not  hold  together  in  warm  weather. 

3958.  Is  it  sent  mainly  from  the  United  States  ? 
— Yes,  from  Chicago. 

3959.  Do  you  get  any  from  Holland  ? — No, 
we  do  not  go  into  that  trade  at  all.  I  could  not 
give  any  information  about  the  Continental  trade. 

3960.  Then,  practically,  this  trade  you  refer  to 
is  from  America  ? — Yes. 

3961.  And  this  article,  in  your  opinion,  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nutrition? — Yes,  we  think  so,  because  the 
component  parts  are  not  the  proper  constituents 
of  cheese.  If  you  take  neutral  lard,  from  which 
the  low  qualities  are  made,  it  is  hog  fat  rendered 
at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  so  is  not  cooked. 

3962.  But  in  spite  of  that  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  cheese,  I  understand  you  to 
say? — Yes  f  the  manufacture  is  so  complete  now 
that  it  wants  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference 
between  it  and  good  cheese. 

*  3963.  And  you*  think  that  it  is  not  nutritious, 
and  also  that  it  is  very  liable  to  decomposition  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

3964.  And  it  is  altogether  a  fraudulent  imita- 
tion of  a  good  article  of  food  ? — Yes. 

3965.  Under  those  circumstances  you  have 
found  it  your  duty,  have  you  not,  to  institute 
prosecutions  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  a  considerable 
number  in  the  last  twelve  months. 


Chairman — continued. 

3966.  And  quantities  of  this  article  have  been 
condemned  ? — Yes,  large  quantities. 

3967.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions ? — Eleven,  I  think  ;  in  all  of  which  there 
were  convictions, 

3968.  Eleven  informations  ? — Yes,  1 1  infor- 
mations, and  convictions  in  each  case. 

3969.  Convictions  in  nine  cases,  I  think  you 
say  in  your  proof? — Yes  ;  but  the  other  two 
cases  went  back  to  the  importer,  and  he  wai 
convicted.  . 

3970.  Did  those  cases  occur  in  Liveroool? — 
Yes,  they  all  occurred  in  Liverpool ;  they  are 
simplj  local. 

3971.  And  was  the  stuff  condemned  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  what  did  become  of  it.  I  think  the 
dealers  were  simply  fined  for  selling  it,  and  they 
did  not  sell  any  more. 

3972.  In  other  cases  was  it  condemned  as  all 
unfit  article  of  food? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

3973.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  condemned  by  the 
public  authorities  ?— Yes,  by  the  public  inspector. 

3974.  What  becomes  of  it  when  it  is  con- 
demned ? — It  is  sent  up  to  the  public  furnace 
and  destroyed. 

3975.  Or  buried  ?— Yes. 

3976.  It  IS  made  up,  as  you  say,  in  such  a 
form  that  it  would  deceive  any  one  except  an 
expert  ? — Yes. 

3977.  So  that  it  looks  like  the  best  cheese  ? — 
Exactly. 

3978.  And  may  be  sold  for  best  cheese  as  a 
substitute  ?     Yes,  from  its  appearance. 

3979.  The  sale  of  this  article  is,  in  your 
opinion,  not  only  injurious  to  the  public,  from 
the  food  point  of  view,  but  is  injurious  tp  an 
honest  industry,  namely,  that  of  cheese-making  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

3980.  In  this  country  and  in  others? — Yes* 

3981.  And  on  that  account  have  other  coun- 
tries taken  steps  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes. 

3982.  For  instance,  in  the  various  States  of 
America  have  steps  been  taken  ? — Yes,  I  think 
Mr.  Webb  gave  you  the  information  with  reigard 
to  all  the  States  except  the  State  of  Wisconsin ; 
and  my  association  addressed  this  letter  to  the 
Governor,  Senate,  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  1st  of  March.     May  I  read  it? 

3983.  Certainly.  «  We,  the  Liverpool  Pro- 
vision Trade  Association,  beg  most  respectfully 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  serious,  and,  we 
fear,  permanent  injury  which  is  being  done  to 
the  trade  here  in  Wisconsin  cheese  by  the  large 
arrivals  from  your  State  of  *  filled '  or  spurious 
cheese  made  from  skim-milk  mixed  with  lard, 
beef -fat,  and  other  greases.  So  serious  has  this 
matter  become  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
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unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  prohibit  the 
manufactiire  and  shipment  of  these  goods,  that  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  to  sell  Wisconsin  cheese 
in  this  country^  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  pres- 
tige and  the  suspicion  entertained  against  them 
by  all  honest  dealers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
prosecuted  and  conyicted  for  selling  what  thev 
bought  as  genuine  Wisconsin  cheese,  but  whicn 
upon  analysis  by  the  authorities  were  found  to 
be  not  cheese  at  all,  but  a  compound  as  above 
stated.  Furthermore,  we  very  much  regret  to 
say  there  are  a  large  number  of  unscnipulous 
dealers  here  who  are  continuously  forcing  this 
product  upon  the  public  as  genuine  cheese,  the 
profits  being  so  lai^e  that  they  are  content  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  fined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
authorities.  We  therefore  most  respectfully 
appeal  to  you  to  at  once  put  a  stop  to  this 
neiarious  and  dishonourable  trade  by  making 
such  laws  as  will  stop  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods,  and  by  so  doing  remove 
the  very  great  stain  and  suspicion  attached  to  all 
cheese  at  present  coming  from  your  State."  I 
was  informed  just  before  I  left  the  town  that  a  cable 
had  been  received  saying  that  Wisconsin  had  just 
prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
cheese. 

3984.  Then  you  would  wish  it  to beprohibited 
in  this  country  also,  I  understand  ?— That  is  the 
wish  of  my  association. 

3985.  Is  it  manufactured  in  Scotland  ? — Yes, 
it  was  to  a  large  extent  v  but  not  quite  so  much 
this  year  as  in  the  two  or  three  previous  years,  I 
think. 

3986.  And  that  manufacture  you  think  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  ? — Yes,  I  think  so; 

3987.  Not  to  any  particular  industrial  trade 
solely,  but  also  to  the  public  interest  ? — To  the 

Eublic  interest.     1    think   the   manufacture    has 
een  smaller  this  year,   because  the   price    of 
cheese  has  been  so  much  lower  than  previously. 

3988.  The  tendency,  perhaps,  of  cheese  to 
become  lower  makes  its  competition  less  serious, 
you  think  ? — Yes,  because  they  have  not  the 
same  profit  on  it. 

3989.  And  is  it  a  trade  that  is  mainly  encour- 
aged by  the  enormous  profits  that  can  be  made 
out  of  it  at  tames  when  food  is  dear? — Yes. 

3990.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  in 
which  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
it  by  retailers? — 1  do  not  know  except  in  those 
cases  where  there  have  been  the  prosecutions. 
The  cheese  has  been  put  on  the  counter  and 
sold,  I  think,  in  the  general  way.  The  public 
have  been  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves. 

3991.  Does  not  it  go  bad  in  the  hands  of  some 
importers  or  retailers  ? — Yes,  it  does  go  bad  in 
the  hands  of  the  importers  and  retailers,  if  it  is 
exposed. 

3992.  Is  not  that  a  protection  for  the  public? 
—It  is  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  no  man  will  buy 
more  than  he  thinks  he  can  dispose  of ;  and  he 
gets  them  away  as  rapidly  as  he  can. 

3993.  In  order  to  check  this  matter  you  have 
raised  a  fund  in  ymir  city,  I  think^  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  people  dealing  in  this  article  ? 
— Yes. 

3994.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  had  much 
influence  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has  had  a  very  great 
influence. 

0.73. 
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3995.  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  protect 
yourselves  and  the  public  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  to 
a  certain  extent. 

3996.  And  would  you  recommend  that  example 
to  other  localities  ? — Yes,  if  they  could  not  get 
anything  more  stringent. 

3997.  What  more  stringent  protection  would 
you  wish  to  have  ?— A  law  to  prevent  its  manu- 
facture. 

3998.  Simply  a  law  to  prevent  its  manufacture 
in  this  country  and  its  importation  from  abroad  ? — 
Yes. 

3999.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish 
to  say  ? — I  think  there  is  another  point  that  i  did 
not  get  into  my  memorandum.  There  arQ  a  great 
many  cheese  coming  from  Chicago  nol¥  which 
have  written  on  the  foot  of  the  invoices  "We 

fuarantee  these  cheese  pure."  A  friend  of  mine 
ad  1,500  of  them  last  week,  but  he  did  not  like 
the  look  (^them,  although  this  mark  was  on  the 
invoice^  and  he  sent  to  get  a  sample  analysed  of 
each  lot.  I  have  got  the  analyses  here.  One  lot 
had  25  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  it  and  74  per 
cent,  of  foreign  fat.  The  other  three  lota  got  4  or 
5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  and  95  or  96  percent,  of 
foreign  fat. 

4000.  Those  are  all  filled  cheese  then?— Yes, 
and  guaranteed  pure  on  the  invoice.  Then  again 
the  10  per  cent,  of  fat  is  only  a  percentage  of  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  curd,  because  it  takes  a 
very  small  amount  of  foreign  fat  to  mix  with  the 
cnrd  to  make  it  look  like  full  cream  cheese. 
There  was  not  time  to  get  the  whole  of  the  cheese 
analysed,  so  they  had  the  fat  taken  out  and 
analysed  to  get  the  particulars. 

4001.  And  that  analysis  in  your  opinion,  as  an 
expert  in  cheese,  is  conclusive  as  to  these  cheese 
being  filled  cheese  ? — Yes,  I  had  seen  the  cheese 
and  thought  they  were  filled,  although  there  was 
this  warranty  with  them. 

4002.  Is  it  at  all  a  commonpractice  to  send 
the  cheese  over  in  that  form  ? — We  presume  it  is 
because  a  great  many  shipments  come  from  the 
same  city  with  these  invoices,  and  the  advance 
on  these  cheese  will  be  quite  twice  as  much  as 
the  proper  price.  The  man  who  made  the 
advance  probably  never  saw  them;  but  taking 
the  guarantee  on  the  bottom  of  the  invoice  from 
the  consignor  he  has  advanced  the  money  on 
them. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

4003.  Do  you  mind  explaining  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Committee  who,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  so 
au  fait  as  you  are  with  the  matter,  what  you 
mean  by  an  advance  ? — An  advance  is  a  sum  of 
money  which  is  given  to  the  shipper  of  these 
cheese,  who  is  presumably  the  owner.  He  hands 
the  invoice  of  a  certain  number  of  boxes  and 
weight  to  a  commission  merchant;  he  invoices 
them  at  so  much  per  pound,  and  asks  for  au 
advance  equal  probably  not  to  the  full  amount 
but  something  near  it ;  and  in  order  to  get  the 
money  he  puts  on  the  foot  of  the  invoice  :  "  We 
guarantee  these  pure  cheese."  So  he  gets  the 
money,  and  we  get  the  cheese  here,  and  examine 
them,  and  do  not  think  they  are  pure,  and  send 
them  to  an  analyst,  and  this  is  the  result. 

4004.  He  may  get  a  two-thirds  advance  on 
the  reputable  value  j  that  is  to  say,  assuming  the 
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Mr.  JSTearfey— continued. 

cheese  to  be  worth  60s.  a  cwt.  here,  the  shipper 
would  draw  two-thirds  ? — Yes. 

4005.  That  is  to  say  he  would  get  a  cheque 
for  two-thirds  ? — Yes. 

4006.  Consequently  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
money,  and  the  unfortunate  receiver  on  this  side 
is  in  possession  of  the  fraudulent  cheese  ? — Yes ; 
this  friend  of  mine  yesterday  cabled  to  get  the 
advance  back.  Well,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  cable 
to  get  the  advance  back,  but  it  is  a  more  difficult 
thing  to  accomplish  it. 

4007.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  these  shippers, 
is  it  not,  to  declare  these  cheese  pure  in  advance  ? 
—Yes. 

4008.  Have  you  had  experience  of  these  men 
consigning  the  goods  without  permission,  simply 
writinff  :  "  I  have  shipped  you  so  many  cheese  ; 
you  will  find  them  perfectly  pure  "  ? — Yes  ;  we 
had  a  case  in  Liverpool  last  month.  A  man  had 
500  consigned  to  him  the  week  before  last,  and 
sold  a  portion  as  pure  cheese.  The  cheese  were 
traced  through  the  fund  that  I  have  told  you 
about,  I  think,  and  the  man  was  fined  3/.  and 
costs  for  selling  adulterated  foods  when  he  had 
been  assured  m  his  correspondence  that  they 
were  pure,  or  he  would  not  have  sold  them.  Of 
course  the  profits  being  so  enormous  they  do  not 
mind  paying  3/.  or  4/. 

4009.  With  regard  to  cheesp  other  than  we 
have  been  referring  to,  Australian  and  English, 
there  is  very  little  adulteration  going  on,  if  any, 
in  them,  is  there  not? — I  should  say  that  there 
was  none  in  Australian,  and  practically  none  in 
English. 

4010.  The  manufacture  of  these  filled  cheese 
in  Scotland  was  an  open  manufacture,  was  it 
not?— Yes. 

4011.  But  now  you  advocate  the  prohibition 
of  even  exposing,  or  dealing,  in  thene  cheese  as 
filled  cheese  ?— Exactly. 

4012.  You  would  not  allow  a  retailer  to  sell 
the  cheese  even  though  he  declared  it  was^  filled 
cheese  ? — Exactly. 

4013.  With  regard  to  the>=e  prosecutions  which 
have  been  instituted  at  Liverpool,  should  1  be 
correct  in  assiuning  that  it  required  the  action  of 
a  private  association  before  you  could  set  the  law 
in  motion  ? — Yes. 

4014.  That  is  to  say  that  the  public  authorities 
did  not  set  the  law  in  motion  ? — They  declined 
to  undertake  it. 

4015.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  was  anv 
undue  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  authon- 
ties  ?—  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  there 
was.  The  association  had  several  times  tried  to 
get  into  communication  with  the  authorities,  and 
the  matter  had  lapsed  ;  and  then  a  few  of  the 
members,  who  were  really  hurt  by  this  trade  in 
filled  cheese,  took  the  matter  up  privately  and 
subscribed  various  amounts  amongst  themselves 
to  conduct  these  prosecutions. 

4016.  Prior  to  those  prosecutions,  had  you  any 


Mr.  Kearlcy — continued, 
experience  of  magistrates  declining  to  convict 
because  there  was  no  definition  of  what  consti- 
tuted cheese  ? — No. 

4017.  You  think  the  ma^strates  were  in  the 
habit  of  convicting  where  it  was  a  question  of 
filled  cheese  ?— Yes ;  I  think  if  there  had  been 
cases  before  them  they  would  have  convicted. 

4018.  Probably  you  have  heard  of  prosecutions 
as  against  skimmed  cheese  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  ;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

4019.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Webb  that 
skimmed  cheese  should  be  admitted  as  cheese  in 
the  event  of  a  legal  definition  being  set  up? — 
Yes,  I  think  thejr  are  cheese. 

4020.  You  think  it  is  a  genuine  article,  so  far 
as  it  goes  ? — Yes. 

4021.  And  that  the  public  are  able  to  protect 
themselves  by  discriminating  between  the  quali- 
ties ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

4022.  I  think  you  told  us  that,  owing  to  the 
action  of  your  society  in  Liverpool,  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  prevent  this  fraudulent 
trade? — Yes,  we  have  had  several  prosecutions, 
I  think  11  last  year,  and  that  has  considerably 
influenced  the  handling  of  the  trade  by  our  larger 
jobbing  firms  in  Liverpool,  who  used  to  sell  it, 
not  knowing,  probably,  that  it  was  filled  cheese 
at  the  time. 

4023.  Have  you  applied  to  any  Government 
bodies  for  assistance  in  this  matter? — No,  I 
think  not ;  I  think  that  has  been  done  almost 
altogether  in  London. 

4024.  Do  you  think  that  some  Government 
Department  ought  to'  take  this  matter  up,  and 
not  leave  it  lo  local  bodies  to  prevent  these 
frauds  ? — Yes. 

4025.  What  Government  Department  would 
you  suggest  ?— That  is  a  question  which  I  could 
scarcely  answer. 

4026.  Is  cheese  ever  adulterated  with  an 
excess  of  water  ? — There  are  cheeses  that  are 
made  by  misadvertence  that  have  too  much  whey 
left  in  them,  but  nobody  would  leave  an  excess 
of  water  because  it  is  deleterious  at  once;  it 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  cheese. 

4027.  Then  if  that  particular  cheese  which 
you  are  speaking  of  that  is  destroyed,  practi- 
cally, by  an  excess  of  water  were  analysed, 
should  you  hold  that  a  magistrate  would  be  justi- 
fied ip  convicting  the  manufacturer  for  adultera- 
tion ?— Certainly  not,  if  it  were  only  water;  if 
there  was  no  foreign  matter  put  into  it.  It  is  a 
very  easy  thing  for  a  little  whey  to  be  left  in  the 
cheese,  which  is  the  water;  there  is  no  actual 
water  put  in  the  cheese. 

4028.  You  would  not  hold  that  to  be  adul- 
teration ? — Certainly  not. 

4029.  And  you  think  that  a  magistrate  would 
not,  therefore,  be  justified  in  convicting  under 
those  circumstances  ? — Certainly  not. 
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Sib  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  George  Watson,  caDed  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4030.  You  are  a  member  of  a  firm  tradinc  as 
the  Maypole  Dairy  Company,  are  you  not  ? — i  es. 

4031.  And  you  have  a  large  number  of  retail 
shops,  I  think  ? — Yes,  about  60. 

4032.  Where  are  those  situat^^d? — They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  North  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Midlands. 

4033.  What  do  you  sell  in  the  shops  ? — Nearly 
exclusively  butter  and  margarine ;  90  per  cent, 
of  the  takings  are  for  butter  and  margarine; 
more  than  90  per  cent,  in  fact. 

4034.  You  nave  also  manufactories,  have  you 
not? — Yes,  we  have  eight  creameries  in  Ireland, 
and  one  in  England,  where  we  manufacture 
butter  from  milk  brought  in  by  the  farmers. 

4035.  Have  you  any  manufactories  or  other 
offices  abroad? — We  have  buying  offices  and 
warehouses ;  one  in  Denmark  and  two  in  Sweden. 

4036.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  buying  Danish 
and  Swedish  butter. 

4037.  Which  you  import? — Yes,  which  we 
import. 

4038.  And  sell  ? — And  sell  in  our  various 
retail  branches  ;  we  also  sell  some  wholesale. 

4039.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
Margarine  Act,  and  its  bearing  on  the  retail 
trade  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  people 
should  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  when  they  supply  margarine  properly 
labelled.  When  we  engage  our  assistants  in  our 
branches  we  make  them  sign  an  undertaking, 
which  contains  these  words  : — "  I  hereby  under- 
take to  respect  and  observe  the  rules  and 
regulations  from  lime  to  time  prescribed  by  vou 
for  the  management  and  conduct  thereof,  and  in 
particular  in  the  exposing  for  sale  and  re- 
tailing margarine  to  observe  all  the  requirements 
and  provisions  of  the  Margarine  Act  1887,  and 
to  indemnify  you  from  and  against  all  claims, 
diimages,  costs,  penalties,  fines,  and  losses  what- 
soever occasioned  by  any  neglect  or  irregularity 
whatsoever  on  my  part  in,  or  relating  to,  the 
exposing  for  sale  and  retailing  margarine  as 
aforesaid.  And  I  admit  you  have  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  I  thoroughly 
understand  its  requirements.^'    We  also  print  the 
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Margarine  Act  on   the   back    of   that  form  of 
agreement  {.handing  in  the  same,) 

4040.  You  print  the  Margarine  Act  on  the 
back  of  that  declaration  ?-«-Ye8.  We  also  supply 
our  assistants  with  properly  printed  parchment 

i)aper,  and  also  sometimes  put  margarine  in  these 
abelled  boxes  {producing  a  box)  \  but  notwith- 
standing that  we  have  done  all  this,  which  we 
thought  was  everything  we  could  have  done,  we 
were  prosecuted  at  Dublin,  and  I  think  also  at 
Aberdeen,  and  also  fined,  because  our  assistants 
supplied  margarine  in  one  of  these  boxes. 

4041.  Did  the  inspector  ask  for  butter  ? — The 
inspector  said  that  he  did  ;  but  the  assistant  said 
that  he  did  not.  When  the  case  was  tried,  we 
produced  in  Court  this  agreement  form  signed 
by  the  assistant  who  served  the  inspector,  show- 
ing that  he  had  been  told  not  to  sell  margarine 
when  butter  was  asked  for.  Bitt  in  the  purchase 
of  butter,  I  should  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
purchasers  that  go  into  our  shops,  where  they 
ask  for  anything,  ask  for  a  pound  of  fivepenny, 
a  pound  of  sixpenny,  a  pound  of  sevenpenny,  a 
pound  of  eightpenny.  Perhaps  8  per  cent,  of 
the  purchasers  would  ask  for  butter,  "  a  pound 
of  butter  at  5^.,''  and  the  remainder,  I  think  not 
more  than  2  per  cent,  out  of  the  total  number  of 
customers  that  go  into  our  shops,  ask  for 
margarine.  They  seem  to  avoid  the  word 
margarine,  notwithstanding  that  they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  it  is  margarine  that  they  are 
buying.  In  fact,  in  our  shops  90  per  cent,  of 
the  margarine  that  we  have  sold  (and  I  suppose 
that  we  are  the  largest  retailers  of  margarine  in 
Great  Britain)  is  retailed  at  M,  per  pound. 

4042.  And  it  is  asked  for  as  "  Fivepenny  ^  ? — 
Yes,  *'  A  pound  of  fivepenny."  I  cannot  get 
any  exact  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  customers  ask  for  fivepenny,  8  per 
cent,  ask  for  butter,  and  only  2  per  cent  say  the 
word  margarine  when  they  ask  for  a  pound  or 
half-a-pound  of  fivepenny. 

4043.  Do  you  consider  that  in  order,  in  the 
first  place,  to  protect  the  public,  and,  secondarily, 
to  ])rotect  yourselves,  your  a.ssistants  ought  to 
stiite   verbally  what   they  are  supplying   to  the 
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Chairman —  continued. 

customerB  at  the  time  of  purchase  ? — No ;  I 
think  in  these  days  of  board  schools  it  should  be 
sufficient  if  it  is  marked  distinctly  ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  paper  in  which  the  margarine  is 
wrapped  should  only  have  printed  on  it  ijie  word, 
"  Margarine '*  in  large  letters,  even  larger  than 
quarter-inch  letters.  Then,  I  think,  the  retailer 
should  be  allowed,  after  wrapping  the  margarine 
in  this  paper,  to  put  some  brown  paper  round  it 
all,  because  the  customer  does  not  like  to  take  it 
through  the  streets  and  let  everybody  ^ee  that  he 
had  margarine  in  his  hands.  Some  nia^strates, 
in  a  case  that  we  have  been  conijected  with,  have 
said  :  *' You  put  that  brown  paper  round  to  hide 
this  *  margarine.' " 

4044.  Then  yon  think  you  ought  to  be  allow.ed 
to  cover  over  the  label  "  margarine  "  ? — Yes  ; 
because  they  always  want  brown  paper  round  it. 
Even  customers  that  buy  butter  in  our  shops  do 
not  like  it  to  be  seen.  If  they  carry  butter  home, 
or  cheese,  they  like  a  piece  of  perfectly  plain 
brown  paper  placed  round  the  parcel  out- 
side. 

4045.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  witness  the 
other  day  that  margarine  should  be  wrapped  in 
unstamped  paper  first  of  all,  and  the  stamped 
paper  put  outside.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? 
— ilo,  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  heard  a  wit- 
ness yesterday  say  that.  We  ourselves  have 
often  had  customers  ask  us  to  take  the  paper  off  ; 
but  we  do  not  do  it.  I  believe  some  women 
deceive  their  husbands,  in  fact. 

4046.  Do  you  think  that  if  assistants  do  not 
carry  out  such  regulations  as  are  laid  down  for 
them,  ihey  ought  to  be  made  open  to  conviction 
as  well  as  the  principals  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think 
it  is  leather  unfair  that  the  principaPs  name  should 

,  appeur  as  being  fined.  It  goes  all  through  the 
country.     In  the  case  of  our  company  we  have 

.  shops  m  40  or  50  difiTerent  towns,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Maypole  Dairy  has  been  fined  for 
selling  margarine  as  butter,  while  we  maintain 

.  that  we  did  everything  we  possibly  could  to  in- 
sure that  there  should  be  no  fraud  in  our 
shops. 

4047.  And  that  provision  is  made  in  the  Mar- 

5arine  Act,  and  not  in  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
LCt,  is  it  not?— Yes,  and  consequently  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  under  the  Sale  of  Food  knd 
Drugs  Act. 

4048.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  Mar- 
garine Act,  if  it  were  well  administered,  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  fraud  ? — I  do,  if  it  is  rigor- 
ously and  efficiently  administered. 

4049.  Does  it  require  amendment  in  any  par- 
ticular,  do  you   think,  in   order  to  protect  the 

?ublic  or  the  trade  ? — Yes,  in  those  respects  that 
have  mentioned.  I  would  have  only  the  word 
"  margarine  "  printed,  because  I  have  seen 
papers  issued  by  firms  where  they  talk  about 
*^  Fresh  dairy  butter  "  on  the  margarine  papers  ; 
.  and  consequently  the  probability  is  that  the  title 
.  "  Fresh  dairy  butter "  is  even  more  prominent 
thap  the  word  '*  Margarine.*' 

4050.  Then  you  would  have  only .  on  the 
wrapper  the  word  "Margarine,*'  and  no  other 
literature  whatever? — Nothing  whatever. 

4051.  Then  would  you  also  have  some  more 
accurate  method  of   investigation  through  tra- 


Chairman — continued. 

veiling  inspectors  ? — I  would  ;  and  I  would  have 
a  central  place,  either  in  London  or  in  each  par- 
ticular district  or  county,  where  any  one  trader, 
or  anyone  could  complain;  and  then  I  would 
have*  jiioneone  sent  to  the  party  who  is  com- 
plained of  to  buy  a  sample,  and  see  if  he  is 
selling  margarine  ?br  butter. 

4052.  Would  you  rather  have  that  done  by  a 
central  authority  than  have  it  left  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities  ?  —  Yes,  I 
would. 

4053.  And  you  would  like  it  done  on  the  re- 
presentation of  any  individual? — Yes,  I  would 
like  that  done  on  the  representation  of  any  in- 
dividual who  might  deposit  a  nominal  amount 
towards  cost  of  analysis.  I  would  prefer  that 
people  should  not  have  to  deposit  anything,  but 
•fear  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  deposit 
obligatory  to  stop  frivolous  complaints. 

4054.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  case  the 
honest  traders  would  endeavour  to  prevent  dis- 
honest traders  from  carrying  on  malpractices  ? — 
I  am  quite  sure  that  would  oe  so. 

4055.  You  think  that  that  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  central  body  of  reference  as  you  have 
described  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4056.  With  those  additions  to  the  methods  of 
administering  the  Act,  would  you  have  any 
objection  to  letting  the  colour  of  margarine  re- 
main as  it  is?  —  Ifo,  I  think  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  is.  We  have  some 
towns  where  we  have  to  sell  a  very  white  butter, 
because  they  will  not  buy  a  high  coloured  butter; 
and  it  seems  to  ine  an  injustice  that  buyers  of 
margarine  should  not  have  margarine  coloured 
as  they  like  it,  when  you  allow  buyers  of  butter 
to  have  it  coloured  as  they  like  it. 

4057.  You  only  wish,  I  think,  to  give  the 
trade  full  permission  to  colour  margarine  to  suit 
the  public  taste  ? — Yes. 

4058.  And  you  would  not  have  it  c6lourcd 
with  anything  of  a  specially  distinctive  charac- 
ter?—No. 

4059.  Do  you  think  that  the  pack^es  require 
altering  ? — Margarine  seems  to  be  packed  in  all 
■kinds  of  packages.  I  think  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  its  being  packed  in  boxes.  I  do  not 
think  much  butter  is  packed  in  boxes.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  we  have  had  our  mar- 
garine packed  in  oblong  boxes,  quite  different  in 
shape  from  butter  packages  ;  and  I, do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  doing  aw^ay  with 
all  baskets. 

4060.  You  would  have  a  special  receptacle  for 
naargarine  ?— Yes,  1 12  lbs.,  5^  lbs.,  28  lbs.,  14  lbs., 
and  if  necessary,  71bs. ;  but  not  less  than 
7  lbs. 

4061.  And  all  of  a  particular  shape,  branded 
in  such  a  way  that  the  brand  could  not  be 
removed  ?  -  Yes,  branded  on  the  wood.  I  would 
not  advise  to  have  small  lb.  packages.  I  think 
that  proposal  has  been  made.  We  tried  it  in 
connection  with  using  these  boxes,  and  we  found 
that  the  loss  in  weight,  and  the  expense  of  putting 
it  up  in  these  small  packages,  besides  the 
deterioration  in  quality,  (beeause  of  the  air 
getting  to  a  larger  surface)  was  against  it. 

.  4062.  Would   you  hiive   margarine  sold  in  a 
different  part  df  the  shop  to  butter  ?— No,  I  do 
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not  think  so,  it  might  be  8oId  from  a  distinct 
stand.  We  always  sell  our  margarine  in  the 
large  shops  on  one  side  and  butter  on  the  other 
side.  In  what  we  call  the  double-fronted  shops 
with  counters  on  both  sides,  we  sell  margaiine  on 
one  side  and  butter  on  the  other  side  ;  and  in 
those  shops  where  we  have  single -fronted  shops, 
we  sell  from  a  distinct  marble  stand.  I  have 
some  photographs  here  that  were  taken  about 
1893,  I  think,  showing  those  marble  stands  ;  and 
on  them  it  says,  "  Margarine  only  sold  from  this 
stand/'  in  very  large  letters ;  it  is  really  carved 
out  of  the  marble  in  most  cases.  And  the  butter 
of  course  is  sold  from  another  stand  {handing  in 
some  photographs), 

4063.  Do  you  use  any  mixing  machines  in 
those  shops  ? — We  used  to  mix  it  at  a  warehouse, 
but  we  gave  that  up 

4064.  Do  you  do  any  mixing  in  the  shops  now? 
— No,  we  never  did  do  any  mixing  in  the  shops ; 
but  we  did  do  it  in  a  warehouse,  but  we  left  that 
off  about  six  months  ago. 

4065.  Why  did  you  leave  it  off  ? — At  first  we 
thought  that  the  margarine  manufacturers  were 

'  getting^  more  profit  out  of  the  mixtures,  so  we 
thought  we  would  put  down  this  little  plant,  and 
see  if  we  could  make  mixtures  cheaper*;  but  when 
we  added  the  cost  of  the  rent  of  this  place  and  the 
expense,  we  found  that  the  margarine  cost  us 
just  as  much  ;  we  could  buy  as  good  a  margarine 
ready  mixed  as  cheaply  as  we  could  get  it  by 
mixing  it  ourselves,  so  we  gave  it  up* 

4066.  As  regards  the  separate  counter  in  your 
shop,  labelled  "  Margarine  only  sold  on  this  side," 
or  whatever  it  is,  do  you  not  think  that  has  much 
the  same  effect  on  the  public  as  a  packet  marked 
outside  "Margarine'*?  —  Yes,  undoubtedly  it 
has. 

4067.  And  that  it  deters  them  from  going  to 
that  counter  ? — Yes.  Really  some  people  hardly 
like  that.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  pride 
among  customers.  I  know  that  in  some  country 
districts  people  do  not  like  to  be  seen  standing 
by  the  counter  or  particular  marble  block  from 
which  margarine  is  sold. 

4068.  How  do  you  get  over  that  diflSculty  ? — 
They  simply  have  to  go  there  If  they  want  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  assistants  have  volun- 
teered to  fetch  it  for  them  ;  it  has  not  come  to 
my  personal  knowledge  that  they  have. 

4069.  Then,  if  a  person  goes  and  asks  for  a 
pound  of  five-penny  at  the  butter  counter,  what 
would  you  do  ? — We  should  say,  "  Higher  up,'* 
or  "  On  the  opposite  side." 

4070.  You  turn  them  over  to  the  side  where 
the  margarine  is  sold  ? — Yes. 

4071.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about 
water  in  the  butter  that  you  obtain  from  any 
source  whatever? — Yes.  We  own  creameries  in 
Ireland,  and  during  the  very  hot  weather  in 
1893,  when  the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  we 
asked  our  analyst,  who  usually  is  employed 
in  testing  the  milk  brought  in  by  the 
farmers,  to  analyse  some  of  the  butter  and 
report  to  us  how  much  water  there  was 
in  it.  He  reported  that  the  butter  from  one 
of  our  creameries  contained  22  per  cent,  of  water. 
We  wrote  back  at  once  to  the  creamery  to  say 
that  we  were  very  much  surprised,  and  told  them 
that  they  must  alter  it.    They  tried  again^  Imt 
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still  there  was  the  same  percentage,  or  very  near 
it.  Then  we  investigated  it  further,  and  liiey 
said  thev  were  short  of  water,  the  well  had  run 
practically  dry,  and  they  could  not  get  as  large  a 
supply  of  cold  water  as  they  could  wish  for.  So 
we  had  to  keep  on  making  this  butter ;  but  as 
soon  as  we  could  we  got  a  firm  of  artesian  well- 
borers  over  from  Manchester  to  go  deeper  vrfth 
the  well  ;  they  had  gone  as  deep  as  they  could 
by  hand,  as  deep  as  we  could  get  anybody  in  a 
country  district  in  Ireland  to  take  it ;  and  at  a 
cost  of  300/.  or  400/.  we  got  an  abundant  supply 
there.  We  also  put  down  a  refrigerator  or  ice- 
making  maclune ;  and,  of  course,  we  were  then 
able  to  make  ice-cold  water. 

4072.  And  since  you  have  been  enabled  to  get 
a  free  supply  of  fresh  cold  water  and  use  your 
refrigerator,  have  you  had  the  same  percentage 
of  water  in  your  butter  ?— No,  we  have  not. 

4073.  What  is  now  the  average  percentage  of 
water  in  your  butter  from  Ireland  ? — I  think  it 
is  about  16  per  cent. 

4074.  And  do  you  bring  over  much  butter 
from  Ireland? — Yes,  we  make,  I  spppose,  15  or 
20  tons  a  week*  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

4075.  Do  you  salt  any  of  this  butter  ? — We 
salt  part  of  it ;  but  the  greater  part  we ,  sell  aa 
fresh  butter. 

4076.  And  as  to  the  proportion  that  you  salt, 
do  you  do  that  with  hot  bnne,  or  with  dry  salt? 
— We  do  it  all  with  dry  salt.  ,    ,, 

4077.  And  you  find  that  sufficient  ?— That  is 
sufficient.  Ours  is  creamery  butter.  It  is  chiefly 
butter  that  is  made  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
I  think,  that  is  salted  with  the  hot  brine.  That 
is  a  different  class  of  butter.  That  is  made  in 
their  own  homes.     Ours  is  made  in  factories. 

4078.  Do  you  think  that  these  Irish  creamery 
butters  that  are  manufactured  contain,  usually, 
more  water  than  Danish  batter  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4079.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that? — I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  in  Denmark  they 
have  very  cold  winters,  and  then  the  dairies  there 
always  store  a  lot  of  ice  which  they  use  in  the 
hot  weather  in  the  manufacture  of  better ;  con- 
sequently they  have  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
very  cold  water,  and  that  enables  them  to  get  the 
butter-milk  and  water  out  of  the  butter  better 
than  is  possible  in  Ireland,  where  really  ice  i^  at 
a  prohibitive  figure. 

4080.  Has  your  firm  been  prosecuted  under 
any  of  these  Acts  for  any  adulteration  of  buttpr? 
—  Ves ;  we  have  been  prosecuted  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act ;  we  have  bee^ 
.prosecuted  also  under  the  Margarine  Act;  but 
we  have  never  been  convicted  under  the  I^^ar- 
garine  Act,  to  my  knowledge. 

4081.  You  have  been  convicted  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Actr — We  were  con- 
victed under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

4082.  For  what  ? — For  selling  in  these  boxes* 
Of  course  the  assistants  said  that  the  inspector 
did  not  ask  for  butter ;  but  tlie  inspector  said 
he  asked  for  butter,  and  was  supplied  with  a 
pound  in  a  box  like  this.  I  do  not  remember 
any  other  case  where  we  were  ever  prosecuted 
a<id  fined, 'where  it  was  packed  in  parcnmeat  and 
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branded ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  case,  though  I  cannot  remember 
it. 

4083.  Do  you  have  many  inBpectors  call  upon 
you  at  your  shops  ? — As  a  rule,  when  we  first 
open  a  branch  in  a  town  we  are  tested  frequently 
for  a  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  then 
find  out  that  we  do  the  trade  honestly  and  satis- 
factorily, but  then  we  do  not  get  any  visits. 

4084.  Is  that  due  to  friendly  relations  being 
established  between  you  an- 1  the  inspectors  ? — 
No ;  we  do  not  come  in  touch  at  all.  I  do  not 
know,  in  fact,  a  single  inspector  anywhere  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  our  managers  and  men  do ;  they 
may  do. 

4085.  You  have  reason  to  think,  from  your 
experience,  that  the  inspectors  do  their  work 
honestly  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  never  heard  of  a 
case  where  they  did  not,  except  that  when  they 
give  evidence,  I  do  not  know  whether  thev  may 
be  telling  the  truth  or  our  assistants.  I  know 
the  magistrates,  as  a  rule,  believe  the  in- 
spectors. 

4086.  You  do  not  think  that  these  inspectors 
are,  as  a  rule,  open  to  any  corrupt  influences  in 
the  discharge  ot  their  duty? — Certainly  not.  [It 
is  the  practice  of  the  inspectors  to  take  samples 
of  butter  without  paying  for  same  in  some 
towns.  They  have  in  several  cases  taken  as 
much  as  much  as  2  lbs.  at  a  time  from  different 
branches  of  ours.  Either  the  amount  taken 
should  be  specifically  limited,  or  else  inspectors 
should  be  required  to  pay  cost  when  purchasing 
samples,  butter  or  margarine.] 

Mr.  Colmati, 

4087.  Has  it  not  been  proposed  by  some  people 
that  margarine  should  be  always  sold  in  blocks  of 
pounds  and  half-pounds,  marked  ? — Yes  ;  that  has 
been  proposed,  and  we  have  done  it  previous  to 
our  hearing  of  the  proposal.  We  did  that  rather 
extensively  for  a  time,  but  we  found  that  we 
had  to  give  it  up  because  of  the  extra  expense. 
We  found  that  we  could  not  compete  with  our 
neighbours  if  we  continued  to  do  so. 

4088.  Then  that  style  of  package,  of  course, 
adds  considerably  to  the  expense  ? — Yes,  that 
package  adds  to  the  expense ;  but  also  besides  the 
package  there  is  the  weighing  it  up  in  pounds.  If 
you  weigh  margarine  in  pounds  you  have  to  put  a 
little  over-weight  with  each  pound,  because  from 
the  time  it  is  weighed  to  the  time  the  cust  omer 
gets  it  it  is  apt  to  lose  in  weight,  and  if  you 
deliver  a  pound  which  is  not  full  weight  when  it  is 
delivered  to  the  customer,  you  will  be  commit- 
ting an  offence  against  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act.  • 

4089.  What  is  about  ihe  extra  percentage  of 
expense  in  putting  it  in  these  boxes  ? — I  should 
say  fully  7/.  per  ton,  or  7*.  per  cwt.,  that  is  id. 
per  pound,  reckoning  for  over-weight  and  labour 
and  the  cost  of  the  cardboard  boxes  in  that  case. 

4090.  Do  you  think  that  your  remark  about 
the  integrity  of  inspectors  would  be  endorsed  by 
the  dealers  generally  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  I 
have  come  a  good  deal  in  contact  with  dealers, 
in  the  district  of  Manchester  in  particular,  and 
I  never  heard  any  one  mention  anything  against 
any  inspector,  and  I  think  they  would  have 
done  BO  if  there  had  been  any  ground   for  it. 
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because  they  sometimes  feel  rather  raw  when 
they  are  prosecuted  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

4091.  You  said  something  about  your  being 
prosecuted  by  an  inspector,  and  there  being,  I 
think,  a  little  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
shopman,  as  to  whether  he  had  asked  for  butter  ? 
—Yes. 

4092.  Would  he  have  the  margarine  packed 
in  one  of  these  cardboard  boxes? — He  had  it  in 
a  package  of  that  sort,  it  was  served  to  him  in  a 
package  of  that  sort ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
It  M^ould  be  wrapped  in  plain  brown-paper  out- 
side the  package.  The  inspector  admitted  that 
he  had  it  in  a  similar  package. 

4093.  And  yet  you  were  prosecuted? — Yes, 
and  fined. 

4094.  Was  that  recently  ? — I  should  say  about 
18  months  or  two  years  ago,  in  two  instances. 

4095.  Do  you  tnink  that  that  is  considered  to 
be  the  law  at  the  present  time  ? — We  do. 

4096.  Notwithstanding  that  you  put  a  wrapper 
outside,  saying  that  it  is  fresh  margarine  ? — Yes. 
There  are  some  towns  where  1  believe  they  are 
satisfied  when  it  is  labelled  either  on  the*boz  or 
on  the  i>archment-paper  that  it  is  wrapped  in  ; 
but  in  other  towns  I  believe  thev  still  hold  that 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  give  a  verbal 
declaration. 

4097.  But  you  yourself  say  that  this  label 
should  be  suflScient? — Yes. 

4098.  Are  mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine 
much  sold  in  your  district  ? — Not  at  the  present 
time,  when  butter  is  so  cheap.  In  the  winter 
time,  when  butter  was  dearer,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
there  were  a  good  many  mixtures  sold,  but  there 
are  not  many  now. 

4099.  Do  you  deal  much  in  butter  ? — We  deal 
very  heavily  in  butter. 

4100.  Mostly  in  butter,  or  mostly  in  mar- 
garine?— Mostly  in  butter  in  the  smnmer,  but 
a  little  more  in  margarine  than  in  butter  in  the 
winter  time*  1  do  not  know  that  we  have  done 
so  last  winter,  but  in  previous  winters  we  have. 

4101.  Have  the  prices  of  margarine  and  butter 
fallen  considerably  r — Yes,  enormously. 

4102.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to,  chiefly? 
—I  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  excessive  supplies 
of  butter,  more  especially  from  the  Colonies. 
That  butter  comes  in  in  the  winter  time  in 
enormous  quantities ;  it  has  increased  during  the 
last  four  years,  nearly  doubled  itself  practically 
every  year,  I  think  ;  and  that  btitter  is  sold  in 
the  winter.  Years  ago  the  trade  would  often 
get  their  winter  supply  from  Ireland;  they 
would  buy  it  in  the  summer,  and  it  would  be 
heavily  salted  and  kept  till  winter,  and  then  the 
people  would  buy  it  in  the  winter.  That  enabled 
the  butter  made  by  the  Irish  farmers  to  fetch  a 
good  price. 

4103.  Then  you  think  that  the  fall  in  the  price 
is  more  owing  to  the  increased  production  of 
butter  than  to  the  manufacture  of  margarine? — 
Yes,  I  think  the  sale  of  margarine  has  decreased. 
Our  sale  has  decreased. 

4 1 04.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  in  your  dis  - 
trict  among  sellers  as  to  the  question  of  imprison- 
ment?— It  has  not  been  discussed  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  am  against  imprisonment,  because  I 
think  we  should  run  the  risk,  if  our  assistants 
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were  to  disobey  the  Act  in  spite  of  our  express 
instructions,  of  having  to  go  to  prison  ;  and  then 
there  would  be  a  dispute  as  to  which  member  of 
our  firm  of  three  brothers  should  go  to  prison ; 
and  then  I  suppose  we  should  have  to  go  to  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  and  have  someone  to  go 
to  prison  for  us. 

4105.  And  I  suppose  your  assistants  would  not 
be  so  willing  to  sign  that  document,  in  that  case  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4106.  Do  you  think  such  proceedings  should 
come  under  the  special  legislation  for  margarine, 
or  that  they  should  come  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act? — I  think  under  the  special 
legislation. 

4107.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  special 
legislation  that  it  should  be  sold  from  different 
counters? — I  do  not  think  different  counters 
would  be  practicable  in  all  shops,  because  some 
shops  are  very  small,  and  they  could  hardly  have 
two  counters  in  them.  It  might  be  sold  from  a 
place  that  is  marked  very  distinctlv  ;  but  i  do 
not  think  that  that  would  be  practicable  in  the 
very  small  shops. 

4108.  Do  you  think  that  mixtures  of  butter 
and  margarine  are  superior  to  common  butter  at 
about  the  same  price? — Yes,  undoubtedly;  I 
consider  that  pure  mai^arine  is  far  superior  to 
common  butter. 

4109.  Are  you  often  visited  by  the  inspectors? 
— We  are  when  we  first  open  in  a  town,  but 
afterwards  we  are  not  very  frequently  visited — 
rather  seldom,  in  fact. 

4110.  They  know,  I  suppose,  that  so  far  as 
you  can  you  comply  with  the  Act  ? — We  pre- 
sume so. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

4111.  Did  you  say  that  you  retail  90  per  cent, 
of  what  margarine  you  sell  at  5rf.  a  pound  ? — 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  margarine  that  we  selL 
That  does  not  include  the  butter  that  we  sell. 

4112.  And  you  sell  it  off  a  Eeparate  counter? 
— We  sell  it  from  a  separate  counter  where  we 
have  two ;  otherwise  at  a  separate  stand  similar 
to  the  photograph,  in  those  shops  where  we  have 
not  two  counters. 

4113.  Have  you  got  two  counters  in  most  of 

{our  shops? — les,  1  think  in  the  generality  we 
ave. 

4114.  Then  you  said  that  people  did  not  like 
going  up  to  the  coimter  labelled  "  margarine  "  ? 
— Yes,  the  counter  or  the  marble  stand  in  the 
absence  of  two  counters.  They  do  not  like  to 
go  and  stand  opposite  either  the  margarine 
counter  or  the  margarine  marble  stand. 

4115.  How  are  they  able  to  buy  it  at  all, 
then  ? — They  do  go  up  to  it,  but  my  managei*s  in 
the  country  districts  have  often  said  they  are 
averse  to  it.  If  they  are  buying  butter,  and  they 
see  some  friend  come  in,  they  will  not  purchase 
the  margarine  then;  they  will  go  out  then  and  come 
in  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the  friend 
is  gone,  and  buy  the  margarine.  It  is  only  in 
two  cases  I  was  told  of  that;  it  may  have 
occurred  many  times  ;  in  fact,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  does. 

4116.  Then  do  you  think  that  if  two  counters 
were  made  compulsory  it  would  go  against  the 
sale  of  margarine  in  the  country  ? — No,  I  do 

0.73. 


Mr.  Newdigate^-(iOTi\hnvitA. 
not    think    making    two    counters    compulsory 
would  go  against  the   sale.     I  think  that  the 
more  margarine  is  shown,  and  the  more  people 
know  of  it,  the  better  they  will  like  it. 

4117.  You  think  that  in  time,  when  people 
know  more  about  it,  they  will  not  mind  going  up 
to  a  counter  to  buy  it? — No  doubt. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

4118.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  having 
two  counters,  or  prominently  bringing  into 
public  notice  that  the  article  you  are  selling  is 
margarine,  would  eventually  end  in  the  puolic 
appreciating  margarine  more  than  they  do  at  the 
present  moment  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4119.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about 
butter ;  you  said  that  your  butter  that  you  get 
from  Ireland  has  a  greater  percentage  of  water 
in  it  than  the  Danish  butter,  did  you  not,  as  a 
rule? — I  believe  so.  I  do  not  often  have  our 
Danish  butter  analysed  ;  but  judging  from  the 
general  texture  of  itf  the  creamery  butter  we 
make  is  not  so  solid  as  the  Danish  butter. 

4120.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was :  Does 
butter  with  a  greater  percentage  of  water  keep 
better  than  butter  with  a  less  percentage  of 
water,  or  is  it  vice  versa  ? — I  should  say  that  the 
more  water  and  butter-milk  that  you  wash  out 
the  longer  it  will  keep. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4121.  I  suppose  there  are  other  firms  using 
these  boxes  ? — I  do  know  of  one  or  two  other 
firms  that  have  used  them  in  a. small  way. 

4122.  Then  the  cost  of  7/.  a  ton  on  margarine 
ou  sell  at  5d.  a  pound  would  be  a  very  serious 

OSS  to  you  and  the  public  too,  would  it  not? 
— That  is  80. 

4123.  Of  course,  if  margarine  is  sold  only  in 
those  packages  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  for 
the  public? — Yes.  For  that  reason,  when  we 
sold  it  in  these  packages,  we  did  not  put  in  our 
sixpenny   and   nvepenny  qualities,  because  the 

f)rofit  is  so  small  that  we  could  not  have  stood  the 
08S. 

4124.  You  think,  then,  that  it  is  a  hardship  on 
traders,  there  being  a  special  Act  as  regards 
margarine,  that  they  should  be  summoned  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act? — An  un- 
doubted hardship. 

4125.  And  it  is  a  hardship  on  the  proprietor, 
whoever  it  is  ? — Yes,  the  owner  of  the  shop. 

4126.  I  think  you  told  us  that  your  lowest 
price,  or  your  principal  price,  for  margarine  was 
5  J.  ?— That  is  so. 

4127.  I  suppose  no  real  butter  can  be  sold  at 
that  price  now  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  We  have 
sometimes  had  a  mistake  in  the  churning,  and 
had  to  sell  it  to  confectioners  perhaps  at  6^. 
a  pound ;  but  that  would  be  quite  unsaleable  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

4128.  Then  the  public  would  not  be  deceived 
really  if  it  was  sold  as  butter  at  that  very  low 
price  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  in  a  short  time,  there  is  butter  to  be  sold  at 
5i,  but  it  «vill  be  very  inferior.  I  believe  that 
inferior  makes  of  btrtter  will  have  to  be  sold 
cheaper  than  they  have  been  previously. 

4129.  Would  the    public  very  much    prefer 
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good  maEgarine  at  5d.  a  pound  to  bad  butter,  say, 
at  U.  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

4130.  Then,  as  regards  this  question  of 
separate  counters,  of  course  it  may  not  be  a 
ffreat  hardship  on  you  with  your  large  shops ;  but 
do  you  not  tmnk  that  it  would  be  a  great  hard* 
ship  on  a  small  country  grocer  ? — It  would  be  a 
great  hardship ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impracticable 
m  what  you  may  call  hucksters'  shops. 

4131.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  have  to  give 
up  the  sale  altogether  ? — Yes. 

4132.  Then  aoout  the  packages ;  what  Is  your 
objection  to  the  various  packages  such  as  are 
used  now  for  margarine  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
these  various  packages  ore  conducive  to  fraud  ; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  fraud 
really,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

4133.  These  packages  do  not  go  to  the  public; 
they  simply  go  to  the  trader,  who  knows  his  own 
business,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

4134.  Therefore,  the  public  would  not  be  de- 
ceived at  all,  would  thqy  ? — No,  the  public 
would  not  be  deceived,  certainly. 

4135.  What  is  your  objection,  then,  to  altering 
the  packages? — Simply  because  I  think  they 
are  made  a  loophole,  a  handle,  by  opposers  of 
margarine,  who  give  them  as  a  proof  tnat  mar- 
garine is  extensively  sold  as  butter.  That  is 
my  chief  objection. 

4136.  And  you  think  that  as  the  public  do  not 
like  the  word  "  margarine "  many  traders  have 
kept  it  back ;  they  have  not  made  it  popular  ? — 
Yes;  and  then  now  and  again,  through  tne  Press, 
through  different  American  papers ;  in  chief,  I 
have  noticed  there  are  entirely  false  reports 
about  margarine,  about  its  being  made  from  all 
sorts  of  rubbish. 

4137.  Do  you  sell  cheese  ? — No,  we  do  not  sell 
cheese. 

Mr.  Kilbnde. 

4138.  Are  you  here  as  the  representative  of 
the  Manchester  Margarine  Defence  Association  ? 
— 1  thought  I  represented  myself  chiefly,  but  it 
seems  that  they  do  consider  me  as  a  representa- 
tive ;  but  I  did  not  know,  till  I  got  to  London, 
that  they  did  so. 

4139.  How  long  has  that  body  been  in  exist- 
ence ? — I  could  not  say,  really. 

4140.  Have  they  got  an  office  in  Manchester? 
— They  have  ffot  a  secretary.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  as  office. 

4141.  They  have  a  secretary,  then,  and  no 
office  ;  is  that  it  ? — Yery  possibly  they  may  have 
an  office,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

4142.  Then  it  would  be  hardly  correct  to  say 
that  you  are  here  to  represent  the  Manchester 
Margarine  Defence  Association? — No;  I  am 
more  primarily  here  for  myself,  or  rather  for  my 
firm. 

4143.  You  told  us  that  you  have  60  retail 
shops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4144.  And  you  have  been  prosecuted  in  Dublin 
and  Aberdeeu  ? — In  Dublin,  and  I  believe  in 
Aberdeen.    I  know  it  has  been  in  two  places. 

4145.  And  only  in  two  places?— We  have 
been  prosecuted  in  others,  but  in  only  two  places 
that  I  know  of  we  have  had  a  conviction  against 
us. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

4146.  The  prosecutions  in  Dublin  and  Aber- 
deen resulted  m  convictions  ? — Yes. 

4147.  What  were  you  prosecuted  for  in  Dub- 
lin ? — For  selline  margarine  in  one  of  those 
boxes,  when,  as  the  inspector  said,  he  asked  for 
butter. 

4148.  Was  it  for  the  same  thing  that  you 
were  prosecuted  in  Aberdeen  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
We  have  frequently  been  prosecuted  for  supply- 
ing it  in  parchment  paper  marked  •*  Margarme," 
but  not  in  those  particular  boxes. 

4149.  I  think  you  told  us  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  margarine  that  you  sold  was  sold 
at  5d.  a  lb.  ?— Yes. 

4150.  And  that  with  regard  to  that  90  per 
cent.,  when  a  customer  came  into  your  shop  he 
did  not  ask  for  margarine,  he  did  not  ask  your 
assistant  to  serve  him  with  margarine? — He 
asked,  as  a  rule,  for  fivepenny,  in  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases ;  in  8  per  cent,  he  would 
ask  for  butter,  and  in  2  per  cent,  for  margarine. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  thev  mention  the  word 
"  margarine  " ;  they  call  it  nvepenny. 

4151.  Does  that  go  to  show  that  margarine  is 
not  at  all  popular  with  the  people  as  a  food  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  does ;  because  when  we 
are  selling  butter  at  1#.  a  pound,  it  is  very  seldom, 
even  then,  that  they  mention  the  word  *'  butter," 
when  it  is  a  pure  butter.  Now,  we  seU  Danish 
butter  at  lOdf.,  and  they  ask  for  tenpenny. 

'4152.  What  are  you  selling  In^  creamery 
butter  for  at  the  present  moment? — What  we 
put  in  casks  we  sell  also  at  lOd.,  what  we  make 
into  tub  butter ;  but  what  we  sell  as  fresh  we 
sell  at  11^. 

4153.  You  are  getting  the  same  price  for  Irish 
creamery  butter  as  for  Danish  ? — Yes. 

4154.  The  public,  I  suppose,  consider  your 
Irish  creamery  butter  is  as  good  as  Danish  ? — 
Yes,  we  consider  it  is  as  good  as  Danish,  what 
we  make  ourselves. 

4155.  You  told  us  that  the  Irish  creamery 
butter  that  you  made  contained  about  15  per 
cent,  of  water? — Yes,  15  or  16  per  cent. 

4156.  But  that  in  1893,  when  it  was  a  very 
warm  year,  you  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  it  with  so  low  a  percentage  ?«- We  found 
it  quite  impossible  at  a  place  where  we  were 
short  of  water,  where  our  weU  ran  partially  dry 
and  only  gave  half  the  water  we  wanted. 

4157.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  difficulty 
arose  with  other  butter-makers  in  the  same  year  ? 
—Yes. 

4158.  Do  you  think  that  temperature  has 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  water 
in  butter? — Yes,  1  am  sure  it  has  ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  If  you  can  get  cold  water  it 
does  not  matter  how  hot  the  weather  is,  you  can 
get  the  water  out  of  butter;  but  if  you  cannot 
get  cold  water,  you  cannot  get  the  water  out  of 
butter  in  excessively  hot  weather. 

4159.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  Danish 
farmers  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  ? — Yes, 
and  they  are  enabled  by  that  means  to  get  the 
water  out. 

4160.  And  it  is  not  expensive  ? — No,  it  is  very 
cheap ;  they  can  get  it  for  carting. 

4161.  At  your  creameries  in  Ireland,  if  you 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  ice,  you  would  find  it 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

mnch  more  txpensive  than  it  is  for  the  Danish 
fanners  ? — Yes,  it  would  not  pay  us ;  ice  is  so 
expensire  in  Ireland. 

4 1 62.  Are  you  in  favour  of  allowing  margarine 
to  be  coloured  ? — I  am. 

'  4163.  I  suppose  when  you  say  that  yon  are  in 
favour  of  allowing  margarine  to  be  coloured  you 
are  in  favour  of  allowing  it  to  be  coloured  like 
butter? — I  am  in  favour  of  allowing  it  to  be 
coloured  as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  coloured  like 
butter,  undoubtedly. 

4164.  Is  not  the  object  of  colouring  it  like 
butter  to  make  it  as  like  butter  as  possible  ?^-No^ 
it  is  not. 

4165.  What  is  the  object?— People,  when 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  that  colour, 
would  not  care  to  take  it  a  white  or  grey  colour. 

4166.  Do  you  mean  that  people  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  particular  colour  of  butter,  and 
having  their  eye  accustomed  to  a  particular 
colour  on  the  table,  would  object  to  use  any  other 
food  product  as  butter  which  would  not  be  of  the 
same  colour? — Yes.  There  are  several  towns 
where  last  year  we  sent  some  butter  almost  as 
white  as  Iwl,  and  at  those  towns  we  could  not 
sell  it ;  we  had  to  take  it  back  and  send  it  to  a 
town  where  they  always  bought  white  butter. 
There  are  towns  in  Lancashire  where  the  people 
demand  to  have  the  butter  almost  as  white  as 
lard,  and  if  we  send  there  any  highly-coloured 
butter  the  customers  will  not  buy  it,  and  we  have 
to  transfer  it  to  another  branch. 

4167.  Do  you  deny  that  the  object  of  colouring 
margarine  is  to  make  it  as  like  butter  as  possible  ? 
Yes,  I  do. 

4168.  If  you  coloured  margarine  any  other 
colour  than  a  butter  colour  would  you  be  im- 
proving its  sale  or  its  value?— No,  we  should 
not. 

4169.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  to  sell 
margarine  if  it  was  sold  in  its  natural  colour  ? — 
It  would  be  rather  difficult.  I  suppose  they 
would  do  as  they  do  in  Denmark.  I  have  seen 
them  there.  The  party  who  sells  margarine 
supplies  small  capsules  of  colour,  and  the  buyer 
gets  the  colour  home  and  mixes  it  with  the 
margarine.  Then  a  poor  man's  friends,  when  he 
has  mends,  do  not  see  his  poverty ;  he  does  not 
have  to  betray  the  fact  that  he  is  poor. 

4170.  Do  you  do  much  in  mixtures? — No,  we 
have  never  done  much  in  mixtures.  We  have 
never  sold  above  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  margarine  in  the  form  of  mixture, 
and  now  that  butter  is  so  cheap  we  do  not  sell 
3  per  cent. 

4171.  Do  you  call  the  mixture  margarine  ? — 
Yes ;  we  always  call  it  margarine,  and  brand  it 
margarine. 

4172.  You  brand  the  mixture  margarine? — 
Yes. 

4173.  A  mixture  is  more  expensive  than  mar- 
garine, is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  if  you  add  butter  to 
pure  margarine  it  does  somewhat  add  to  the 
cost.  Of  course,  the  very  best  butter  is  always 
added. 

4174.  What  is  the  object  of  selling  mixture  as 
margarine  ? — To  comply  with  the  law.  If  you 
do  not  sell  mixture  as  margarine  you  get 
fined. 

4175.  Are  you  in  favour  of  allowing  mixtures 
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to  be  sold  at  all ;  are  you  in  favour  of  mixtures? 
— Yes,  I  am. 

4176.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fraud  committed  through  mixtures? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge ;  and  if  the  plan  that  I 
suggest  were  adopted,  about  having  a  central 
place  where  people  oould  make  complaints,  I  am 
sure  that  competing  grocers  would  see  that  their 
competitors  md  not  commit  fraud  on  the  custo- 
mers, and  so  have  unfair  competition. 

4177.  Do  you  sell  more  butter  or  margarine  ? 
— We  selfmore  butter,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes,  in 
the  winter  time,  we  have  sold  most  margarine, 
but  not  this  last  winter,  because  butter  has  been 
so  cheap. 

4178.  What  are  the  relative  prices  of  butter 
and  margarine  ? — Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  mar- 
garine is  sold  at  5d.f  and  our  butter  is  now  being 
sold  at  \0d,  and  lid.  We  have  fresh  butter  at 
\0d.  and  Ud. 

4179.  How  long  is  this  creamerv  butter  of 
yours  in  Ireland  made  to  keep  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  keep  above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
We  always  sell  it  perfectly  fresh  within  three 
weeks  from  the  time  it  was  made. 

4180.  And  that  butter  contains  from  15  to  16 
per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes. 

4181.  What  percentage  of  water  do  you  think 
would  be  a  fair  allowance  for  the  swt  butter 
made  in  Ireland  by  farmers,  in  their  own  dairies? 
— I  do  not  think  the  farmers  in  their  own  dairies, 
if  they  get  a  hot  summer,  can  make  the  butter 
with  less  than  20  to  22  per  cent,  of  water.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  they  should 

5ut  in  less  than  20  to  22  per  cent,  of  water.  I 
o  not  think  it  is  wise  to  make  a  standard,  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  I  think  people  would  work  up 
to  it. 

4182.  When  were  these  photographs  taken? 
— About  two  or  three  years  ago ;  in  1893,  I 
think. 

4183.  Butter  was  much  dearer  then,  was  it 
not,  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

4184.  I  see  on  this  photograph  that  you  were 
selling  the  best  butter,  guaranteed  pure,  at  13rf.? 
— Yes,  at  that  time. 

4185.  Margarine  at  that  time  was  lOrf.  ? — No ; 
then  we  were  selling  the  bulk  of  our  margarine 
at  6(f.  At  that  time,  I  suppose,  we  were  selling 
about  85  per  cent,  of  our  margarine  at  6rf. 

4186.  Has  margarine  been  reduced  as  much  in 
price  as  butter  ? — No. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

4187.  I  will  just  ask  vou  one  question  before 
you  go.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
m  some  towns  the  purchasers  prefer  butter  to  be 
of  a  white  colour  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4188.  In  those  towns  do  you  sell  margarine  of 
the  same  colour ;  do  you  colour  it  in  those  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  prefer  ihe  real  butter  to 
be  white  ? — We  sell  margarine,  what  we  call  a 
pale  straw,  that  is,  neither  one  extreme  nor  the 
other.  That  is  how  we  have  always  sold  it ;  we 
do  not  make  any  distinction  in  the  colour  of 
margarine. 

4189.  But  you  would  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  colour  of  margarine  to  the  people  who 
preferred  to  take  the  real  butter  white,  in  the 
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towns  where  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now 
that  the  purchasers  prefer  Uie  butter  to  be  almost 
white  ? — No. 

4190.  In  those  towns  you  do  not  sell  the  mar- 
garine white  ? — No,  we  sell  margarine  very  pale. 

4191.  You  sell  it  of  the  same  colour  every- 
where ? — Yes,  we  sell  it  of  the  same  colour  every- 
where. 

4192.  It  is  not  coloured  to  suit  the  taste?— 
No,  we  never  go  to  extremes,  as  we  do  in  the  case 
of  butter. 

4193.  It  is  not  coloured  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
customers  ? — No  ;  but  our  competitors  in  those 
towns  would  have  their  margarine  coloured  whiter ; 


Mr.  Herbert  Garifoi^— continued, 
but  it  is  convenient  for  us  to  have  it  made  all  of 
the  same  colour,  because  we  can  divide  it  up  in 
the  ports  and  save  trouble  at  our  head  office. 


Mr.  Frye. 

4194.  Butter  is  coloured  exactly  for  the  same 
reason,  is  it  not ;  that  is,  to  please  the  eye  of  the 
customer,  and  it  is  coloured  in  a  different  way  in 
different  places? — Yes. 

4195.  in  Lancashire,  for  instance,  it  is  coloured 
very  much  whiter  than  it  is  in  the  south  of 
England  ? — Yes. 

4196.  It  is  coloured  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  margarine  is  coloured  ? — Yes. 
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Tuesday,  7th  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sfcr  Mark  Stewart. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  Trengrouse,  called  in ;   and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

4197.  I  THINK  you  are  a  Member  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Produoe  Exchange,  and  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes. 

4198.  And  the  latter  body  has  requested  you 
to  come  here  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

4199.  You  have  seen  some  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  placed  before  us,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

4200.  And  you  agree  generallv  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rowson  as 
to  filled  cheese  ? — Yes. 

4201.  Have  you  seen  much  of  this  filled 
cheese  ? — No,  very  little. 

4202.  Has  it  not  come  under  your  notice  ? — 
Only  to  a  small  extent. 

4203.  But  you  are  aware  that  such  an  article 
is  imported  into  this  country,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

4204.  And,  also,  that  it  is  made  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

4205.  Do  you  consider  such  an  article  unsuit- 
able for  commerce  ? — Decidedly. 

4206.  On  what  grounds  do  you  consider  it 
unsuitable  ? — On  the  grounds  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Webb  and  Mr.  Rowson :  that  after  a  time  it 
gets  rancid,  and  consequently  prejudices  the  sale 
of  the  genuine  article. 

4207.  Is  it  innutritions  ? — I  have  been  told 
so  ;  I  am  not  scientific  enough  to  say  so.  I 
should  not  care  to  eat  it. 

4208.  And  you  think  it  is  a  fraud  on  the 
public  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4209.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce by  which  the  public  are  de&auded  of 
a  more  nutritious  article,  and  the  agricultural 
trade  generally  is  injured  ? — Most  certainly. 

4210.  You  have  declined,  I  believe,  to  accept 
consignments  of  filled  or  adulterated  cheese  ? — 
Yes. 

4211.  Where  have  those  offers  come  to  you 
from  ? — Illinois,  in  the  United  States. 

4212.  Have  they  offered  you  a  liberal  commis- 
sion tQ  sell  this  article  ? — Yes. 

4213.  And  have  you  felt,  as  an  honest  trader, 
that  you  were  bound  to  refuse  that  offer  ? — Yes, 
we  declined  to  entertain  it. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued, 

4214.  Then  you  think  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  article  in  this  country  ought,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  suppressed ? — xes. 

4215.  On  the  ground  that  it  is  a  fraud  ? — Yob. 

4216.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  an 
appeal  against  the  suppression  ? — Yes. 

4217.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that 
the  genuine  article  might  be  stopped  by  way  of 
confiscation  in  some  instances,  so  that  there 
should  be  right  of  appeal  so  as  to  protect  the 
honest  trader. 

4218.  You  mean  that  a  mistake  might  be  made 
in  condemning  real  cheese  for  this  filled  cheese  ? 
—Yes. 

4219.  And,  therefore,  there  should  be  some 
chance  of  an  appeal  against  such  a  condemnation  ? 
— To  be  sure. 

4220.  There  is  a  Bill  before  one  of  the  States' 
Legislatures,  is  there  not,  to  which  you  would 
like  to  refer  ? — Yes. 

4221.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  Bill?— The 
main  features  are  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  this 
filled  or  adulterated  cheese. 

4222.  And  you  think  that  a  similar  provision 
ought  to  exist  in  the  law  of  this  country  ? — I  am 
strongly  of  that  opinion. 

4223.  And  in  your  opinion  do  the  leading 
London  impoi*ters  all  agree  witli  you  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, very  strongly  so. 

4224.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  are  against  the 
introduction  of  this  spurious  article  into  the 
trade  ? — Most  emphatically. 

4225.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  read  to 
us  on  the  subject?— I  have  nere  the  "Grocers' 
Gazette"  of  13th  April,  which  contains  a 
report  of  a  prosecution  m  regard  to  this  cheese. 
Although  it  was  fairly  described  as  "  Yalle^field 
finest  cdeine  cheese,"  it  was  found  to  contain  24 
per  cent  of  fat,  30  per  cent,  of  which  was  butter 
tat,  and  the  remainder  beef  fat  That  is  not  a 
very  desirable  article,  I  think,  to  sell  as  cheese. 
The  magistrate  thought  the  public  were  not 
sufficient^  protected  by  this  description,  and 
fined  the  detendant  20s.  and  costs,  which  I  under- 
stand amounted  to  between  4/.  and  5/.,  but  agreed 
to  state  a  case  if  required. 

z  3  4226.  And 
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Chairman — continued. 

4226.  And  that  penalty  was  not  sufficient,  I 
take  it,  in  your  opinion? — I  think  it  is  very 
trifling,  because  the  profits  must  be  very  con- 
siderable at  times  on  stuff  of  this  character. 

4227.  And  for  an  offence  like  that  would  you 
advocate  a  higher  penalty,  and,  on  repeated 
offences,  imprisonment  ? — I  think  prevention  is 
better  than  cure ;  if  the  manufacture  were 
prohibited  it  would  be  very  much  better  than 
nning  an  unfortunate  retailer.  Twenty  shillings 
to  this  man  was  probably  a  very  heavy  fine,  with 
4/.  or  5L  costs  in  addition. 

4228.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  Legislature 
does  not  see  its  way  to  stop  the  whole  of  the 
manufacture  and  the  importation  of  this  article 
(because,  remember,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  im- 
portation, unless  that  is  done  there  should  be 
heavy  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who  sell  it  ? — 
Undoubtedly, 

4229.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  imprisonment  ? 
— I  think  for  a  second,  or  possibly  a  third,  con- 
viction I  would. 

4290.  Then  I  think  we  may  leave  that  subject 
for  the  present,  and  I  want  now  to  ask  yon  some- 
thing albout  lard  :  You  are  a  lai^e  importer  of 
lard,  I  think  ?^— Yes,  we  represent  a  firm  claim- 
ing to  be  the  largest  importers  of  lard  in  the 
World. 

4281.  Where  do  yon  get  your  lard  from? — 
Chicago  chiefly. 

4232.  And  this  is  American  lard  which  is  sent 
in  pails,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

4233.  Is  that  American  lard  considered  pure  ? 
—Yes. 

4234.  Do  you  think  it  is  pure  hog  fat  ? — Yes, 
I  quite  think  so. 

4235.  And  there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
for  a  long  time,  you  say,  in  connection  with 
the  adulteration  of  lard : — Nothing  of  any  im- 

Eortance   in    London    and    district,    but    there 
ave  been  several  prosecutions  throughout  the 
country. 

4236.  Do  you  think  that  the  lard  that  is  sold 
in  London  is  a  genuine  article  ? — Yes. 

4237.  And  probably  mostly  of  American 
manufacture? — Yes.  lou  might  allow  me  to 
read  you  this,  which  is  sAs^o  reported  in  the 
"  Grocers'  Gazette  "  of  the  last  issue,  4th  May, 
last  Saturday. 

4238.  Certainly  ? — It  refers  to  the  Armour 
Packing  Company's  brand,  which  is  packed  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  That  is  not  the  brand 
that  we  sell,  as  a  rule ;  but  a  grocer  at  Lyming^ 
ton  was  summoned  •*  for  selling  1  lb.  of  this  lard, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  adulterated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  cotton-seed  oil. 
Mr.  Bell,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant, said  he  should  prove  that  the  lard  was 
absolutely  pure.  He  called  the  defendant,  who 
stated  that  he  served  the  lard  from  a  bucket — 
one  of  a  consignment  of  25  buckets*  of  the 
Armour  Packing  Compatiy's  white  label  lard, 
which  was  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  " ;  in  fact, 
it  is  branded  on  the  lid  **  Pure."  "  He  forwarded 
the  portion  of  lard  left  with  them  by  Inspector 
Faster  to  the  firm's  London  agents.  James 
Morrow,  head  of  the  lard  department  of  the 
Armour  Packing  Company,  Kansas  City,  U.S.A., 
stated  th'vt  he  had  come  speciaUy  from  Antwerp 


Chairman — continued. 

to  deal  with  this  case,  as  all  their  white  label 
lard  was  absolutely  pure.  He  had  caused  the 
sample  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sotting  to  be  analysed 
by  Dr.  Dyer  and  Dr.  Dupr^.  Subsequently 
he  had  seen  Dr.  Angell "  (Dr.  Angell  was  the 
local  analyst,  I  suppose ;  but  I  am  not  sure) 
^^  and  told  him  what  had  been  done,  and  that  the 
lard  had  been  found  perfectly  pure,  so  that  he 
knew  his  analysis  was  to  be  oalled  in  question. 

Jf  r.  Gould,  who  prosecuted,  submitted  that  the 
efence  having  failed  to  give  notice,  could  not 
now  contradict  the  County  analyst's  certificate. 
The  Bench  having  overruled,  the  objection, 
Dr.  B.  Dyer  and  Dr.  Dupr^  confirmed  the 
evidence  as  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
lard.  The  magistrates,  after  consultation,  came 
to  tha  imanimous  decision  to  dismiss  the 
case."  It  is  important  for  me  to  mention  this  to 
show  how  much  the  analjrsts  are  at  fault  and  dis- 
agree ;  one  says  it  contains  30  per  cent,  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  two  eminent  Loncton  analysts, 
Dr.  Dyer  and  Dr.  Dupr§,  declare  that  it  is 
absolutely  pure,  which  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
endorsing  very  fully,  so  that  the  local  analyst 
knew  that  his  analysis  was  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

4239.  You  believe  it  was  pure,  then? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. This  was  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  County  analyst's  certificate  ,and  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

4240.  There  was  a  conflict  of  scientific  testi- 
mony?—'Yes.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  think  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre^ 
sent  is  very  harsh  at  times  on  the  shopkeeper ; 
a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  law,  who  has  not 
much  means  of  knowing  it,  is  frequently  con- 
victed and  fined  without  his  case  being  properly 
defended. 

4241.  How  Would  you  amend  that  diflScnlty? 
— That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  I  think  the 
magistrates  should  have  compassion  upon  a  man 
in  sudh  a  position  as  that.  In  this  instance,  y6ti 
see,  on  the  face  of  the  County  analyst's  certificate, 
the  man  would  have  been  undoubtedly  fined  if 
the  agent  for  the  packers  of  the  lara  had  not 
come  to  the  rescue;  he  stated  that  he  came 
all  the  way  irora  Antwerp  to  defend  the  man  ; 
and  I  had  this  in  my  mind  when  I  mentioned 
just  now  that  there  should  be  a  chance  of  esc^p'e 
with  regard  to  cheese. 

4242.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  think  a  right 
of  appeal  ought  to  be  given  freely  in  these 
cases,  so  as  to  prevent  imjust  convictions? — 
Yes.  It  strikes  me  that  this  man  has  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  of  being  heavily  fined,  when 
he  was  absolutely  innocent.  Of  course  he  had  a 
guarantee  of  purity  on  which  to  fall  back. 

4243.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  6ther 
adulterants  of  lard  besides  cotton-seea  oil?— 
Beef  fat. 

4244.  Which  of  those  two  articles  is  more 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  adultering 
lard  ? — That  depends  upon  circiunstances.  For- 
merly refined  lard  from  the  Uniied  States 
contained  a  very  large  percentage  of  cotton- 
seed oil;  now  beef  stearine  or  fat  is  used  to 
stiffen  it. 

4245.  Is  the  cotton*seed  oil  still  put  in  ? — No^ 
I  think  not. 

4246.  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

4246.  Then  the  cotton-aeed  oil  has  been  given 
up,  you  think  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of 
being  introduced  into  imitation  lard  (lardine), 
that  I  think  contains  a  percentage  of  cotton-seed 
oil. 

4247.  But  in  your  experience  the  present 
adulteration  of  lard  is  mainly  with  stearine  or 
beef  fat  ?— Yes. 

4248.  Which  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  in- 
ferior qualities  of  fat  the  consistency  of  good 
lard  ?— iJndoubtedly  :  you  have  described  it  very 
accurately.  You  are  aware  that  American  larcl 
is  very  soft  in  texture ;  it  is  of  an  oily  texture, 
the  hogs  being  fed  on  Indian  com,  which  produces 
very  soft  lard. 

4249.  Could  not  that  consistency  be  given  to 
lard  also  by  treating  it  under  pressure  and  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  the  oil  ? — Undoubtedly ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  expense. 

4250.  And  in  that  way  an  inferior  article  could 
be  made  to  look  like  the  real  article  ? — It  would 
be  very  much  more  like  Irish  or  EngUsh  lard, 
which  consists  of  the  flare  of  the  hog,  the  firmest 
portions  of  lanl. 

4251.  Is  tlie  flare  of  the  hog  the  fat  from  the 
interior  of  the  animal  ? — Yes,  the  fat  which  sur- 
rounds the  kidneys  chiefly. 

4252.  And  that,  you  say,  makes  the  best  lard  ? 
—Yes. 

4253.  Is  that  generally  sold  and  sent  for 
sale  in  bladders  ? — I  think  bladder  lard  consists 
chiefly  of  American  lard  put  up  in  England. 
Of  course  there  is  Irish  lard  also  put  up  in 
bladders,  but  only  to  a  small  extent. 

4254.  Will  you  tell  us  the  forms  in  which  lard 
iq)pear8  on  the  market  ? — The  packages  ? 

4255.  Yes?  — The  largest  sale  is  for  the 
American  pail  or  bucket,  as  mentioned  in  this 
report  here  ;  they  are  synonymous  terms.  Then 
there  are  half  barrels  of  the  same  quality  con- 
taining a  hundredweight,  and  tierces  containing 
about  three  hundredweight;  the  tierces  are 
chiefly  converted  either  at  Belfast  or  Liverpool, 
and  there  is  also  a  manufacturer  at  West 
Hartlepool,  of  bladder  lard. 

4256.  So  that  the  bladder  lard  which  one  sees 
in  the  retail  places  of  business  is  mainly  made 
from  these  tierces  ? — I  should  imagine  so.  There 
is  of  course  a  certain  quantity  put  up  in  Ireland 
and  also  in  Denmark,  but  the  bulk  I  think  is  made 
from  raw  American  lard. 

4257.  What  do  you  mean  by  raw  lard? — As  it 
comes  from  the  tanks  in  America  it  is  of ,  a  very 
soft  character  and  will  run  about,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  if  it  were  not  put  into 
presses. 

4258.  And  that  raw  lard  is  sent  over  here  in 
barrels? — Tierces  of  about  three  hundredweight 
each. 

4269.  Are  those  barrels? — No,  tierces.  The 
half  barrels,  to  which  I  have  referred,  have 
been  already  refined,  and  a  portion  of  the  oil 
expressed,  so  as  to  make  the  article  merchantable. 

4260.  But  the  tierces  are  what? — They  are 
known  as  Prime  Western  Steam  Lard. 

4261.  That  is  to  say,  lard  of  an  inferior 
quality  ? — It  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  pails, 
only  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oil. 

4262.  And  therefore  inferior? — No,  I  would 
0.73. 


CAflirman— continued, 
not  say  that.     It  has  not  been  manufactured  ;  i  t 
is  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  pails 
and  half  barrels. 

4263.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  has 
not  been  manufactured  ? — Simplv  that  the  oil  has 
not  been  expressed  so  as  to  make  it  more  solid. 
A  shopkeeper  wishes  to  cut  out  a  piece  something 
like  a  piece  of  cheese,  say  ;  it  is  sold  in  lbs.  ana 
half  lbs. 

4264.  Therefore  it  is  inferior  for  the  purposes 
of  sale  ? — Exactly.  It  is  merchantable ;  I  do  not 
like  the  term  inferior ;  it  is  of  exactly  the  same 
quality,  only  it  is  more  solid,  that  is  all. 

4265.  Tliat  is  to  say  the  s^aleable  article  is 
more  solid  ? — Yea,  undoubtedlv. 

4266.  Of  what  shape  are  these  tierces  which 
you  speak  of? — In  barrel  form,  but  larger. 

4267.  Is  the  tierce  a  box?— No,  it  is  like  a 
barrel. 

4268.  Then  what  about  bladder  lard ;  that  is 
another  form  of  saleable  lard,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4269.  That  is  formed  by  American  lard  being 
put  into  bladders  in  this  country,  I  understand  r 
— Yes,  after  the  lard  has  been  put  into  presses 
to  get  the  oil  out  and  to  make  it  of  a  sufliciently 
solid  character. 

4270.  Or  it  is  lard  sent  from  Ireland?— A 
great  deal  of  the  lard  that  comes  from  Ireland 
came  originally  from  America ;  and  most  of  the 
prosecutions  have  been  in  regard  to  lard  put  up 
m  Belfast,  and  imported  chiefly  into  the  West  of 
England ;  the  Bristol  people  import  very  largely 
Belfast  lard,  and  there  have  been  several  prosecu- 
tions there,  because  Belfast  of  course  indicates 
Irish  origin,  whereas  it  is  of  American  origin. 

4271.  Then  will  you  tell  me  in  what  shape 
does  the  pure  English  lard  made  in  England 
conie  into  the  market  ? — There  is  very  little  of  it ; 
it  is  chiefly  in  bladders^or  in  zinc  pails.  The 
wooden  paus  are  an  American  adoption. 

4272.  Is  there  any  other  form  of  lard  in  the 
trade  ? — Not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Some 
of  the  Liverpool  refiners — by  whom  I  mean  those 
who  import  the  American  lard  and  put  it  into 
smaller  packages,  after  the  pressure  to  get  the 
oil  out —have  put  some  up  in  packets  ;  but  I  d^ 
not  think  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable 
sale  for  that.  I  refer  to  pound  packages,  4  /<r 
pounds  of  tea,  I  suppose ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  traae  worth  speaking  of  in  that 
form. 

4273.  It  is  not  largely  sold  in  that  form  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  sales  to  speak  of  in 
London. 

4274.  Then  in  addition  to  these  various  forms 
of  lard  that  you  have  described  to  us,  you  have, 
I  think,  an  article  called  lardine  upon  the  market  ? 
—-xes. 

4275.  What  is  lardine  ? — I  think  it  consists  of 
lard  and  cotton-seed  oil  chiefly,  and  possibly  beef 
fat ;  but  it  is  branded  *^  lardine."  However,  the 
sale  of  that  has  declined  very  considerablj 
indeed.  Formerly  all  the  refined  lard  from 
America  had  a  percentage  of  cotton-seed  oil 
in  it. 

4276.  And  when  they  gave  up  adding  that 
cotton-seed  oil  they  devised  this  new  compound 
called  lardine  ? — Yes.  Some  packers  term  it 
*'  lard  compound  " ;  others  called  it  ^  mixed  lard." 

z  4  4277.  Does 
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Chairman — continued. 

4277.  Does  tliat  consist  practically  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  lard  and  cotton-seed  oil  ? — I 
would  not  say  inferior  lard  ;  I  think  the  lard  is 
pretty  much  the  same. 

4278.  Then  lard  and  cotton-seed  oil? — Yes; 
but  that  is  merely  sold  to  confectioners  and 
bakers,  and  the  sale  is  very  insignificant  now. 

4279.  It  is  practically  out  of  the  market,  is  it  ? 

4280.  What  has  driven  it  out  of  the  market  ? 
—A  desire,  I  trust,  on  behalf  of  the  public 
generally  to  have  the  pure  Brtiole  ;  which  might 
also  apply  to  cheese.  You  see  lard  is  extremely 
cheap  just  now.  But  still  I  should  not  by  that 
remark  wish  to  impute  anything  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  bakers:  that  if  it  were  dear  they 
would  adulterate  the  lard. 

4281.  But  still  when  lard  is  cheap  there  is 
less  inducement  to  fraud,  of  course  ?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

4282.  Then  there  are  some  other  substitutes 
for  lard,  are  there  not? — There  is  a  firm  at 
Liverpool  who  sell  ^*  Cottoline,"  which  I  think 
consists  aknost  entirely  of  cotton-seed  oil,  but  I 
am  not  sure  ;   that  is  merely  a  report. 

4283.  Are  there  any  other  compounds? — 
There  are  similar  compounds  put  up  by 
diflPerent  packers  in  the  States,  who  call  them  by 
fanciful  names;  bot  I  think  they  are  practically 
of  the  same  constituents. 

4284.  Then  most  of  these  forms  of  adulterated 
lard  come  from  the  United  States,  you  think  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

4285.  Is  there  any  other  country  that  you 
receive  them  from,  or  that  they  are  received 
from? — We  do  not  receive  them  ;  but  I  see  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  that  a  little  comes 
from  other  countries,  but  really  very  trifling.  I 
may  say  that  in  1893  the  importation  of  lardine 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  82,381  cwts., 
and  from  other  foreign  countries  only  982  cwts. ; 
from  Canada,  383  cwts.;  from  other  British 
possessions,  8  cwts. 

4286.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say? — It  might  interest  the  Committee  to 
hear  the  statistics  of  the  imports  of  lard  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  figures  are 
1,070,093  cwts.,  out  of  a  total  of  1,118,106  cwts. 
You  see  that  nine-tenths  come  from  America. ' 
Denmark  sends  6,682  cwts.;  Germany, 
3,331  cwts. ;  Holland,  9,093  cwts. ;  and  Belgium, 
4,962  cwts.  ;  and  other  foreign  countries, 
1,698  cwts. 

Mr.  Colston. 

4287.  What  is  the  comparative  market  value 
of  filled  cheese  and  ordinary  genuine  cheese  ? — 
This  article  has  been  blown  upon,  you  know  ; 
retailers  do  not  wish  to  buy  it,  and  consequently 
it  has  been  shelved  ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  sell  it. 
I  think  people  are  afraid  to  handle  it;  but  at  present 
there  is  a  very  wide  difference,  tomething  like  15#. 
to  20f.  a  hundredweight,  I  should  say.  A  year  or 
so  ago,  when  there  were  considerable  quanti- 
ties from  Scotland,  I  think  there  was  possibly 
only  a  difference  of  from  6*.  to  10*.  a  hundred- 
weight. Large  quantities,  I  think,  of  Scotch 
manufactured    (oleine)   cheese     were    sold    at 


Mr.  Co&ton— continued. 

42#.  a  hundredweight.  Now,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  22«.  There  is  a 
verv  great  prejudice  against  this  stuff,  so  that, 
with  a  little  assistance  n-om  the  Government,  I 
think  the  manufacture  might  easily  be  killed. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

4288.  Would  you  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
this  spurious  article  in  Great  Britain  ?«-Cer- 
tainly. 

4289.  I  think  you  stated  that  25$.  and  costs, 
which  would  amount  to  4/.  or  5/.,  is  not  a  suffi* 
cient  deterrent  owing  to  the  large  profits  made 
in  the  sale  ?  — Yes  ;  but  I  qualified  that  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  heavy  fine  for  shopkeepers  in  a 
small  country  place. 

4290.  But  I  presume  that  the  shopkeeper  is 
making  a  very  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of 
this  stuff? — Very  probably. 

4291.  And  no  matter  whether  he  was  a  small 
shopkeei>er  or  a  large  one,  he  would  still  continue 
to  ao  so  if  he  was  not  fined  more  than  the  20f . 
and  costs  ? — Then  we  might  come  back  to 
the  honourable  Chairman's  suggestion,  that 
after  a  second  or  third  conviction  the  penalty 
should  be  imprisonment.  That  would  be  the 
way  to  deal  with  it,  I  think. 

4292.  Is  there  anything  used  to  preserve  lard  ? 
— No,  the  rendering  of  it  at  great  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

4293.  At  these  prosecutions  would  you  have 
expert  evidence  as  well  as  scientific  evidence 
before  the  magistrates  were  allowed  to  convict? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right,  but  I  understand  that  a  certificate  from 
Somerset  House  is  unanswerable ;  but  I  think 
that  the  Somerset  House  analyst  should  appear 
at  the  court  and  give  evidence  subject  to  cross- 
examination.  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  Somerset  House  certificate  is 
taken  as  conclusive,  and  the  retailer  convicted. 

4294.  But  would  you  have  expert  evidence  as 
well  as  scientific  evidence  produced  before  you 
allow  the  magistrate  to  convict  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

4295.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  Belfast  lard 
which  was  largely  imported  into  Bristol  was  of 
American  origin  ;  on  what  evidence  do  you  base 
that  statement  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  direct 
evidence  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  well  known 
throughout  the  trade.  The  price  would  indicate 
it  to  begin  with  ;  it  is  many  shillings  below  the 
cost  of  genuiue  Irish.  And  further,  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  lard  are  well  known  to  be  large 
importers  of  American  lard. 

4296.  The  Belfast  manufacturers  ?— Yes  ;  the 
brands  are  well  known. 

»4297.  Do  you  get  lard  from  Limerick  and 
Waterford? — Yes;  into  London,  you  mean,  I 
suppose. 

4298.  Not  only  into  London,  but  to  any  part 
of  England ;  the  West  of  England,  say  ? — i  es  ; 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  Irish  lard  im- 
ported. 

4299.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Belfast, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick  are  the  three  greatest 
pig-killing  centres  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4300.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Waterforf 
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,  Mr.  Kilbride — continued* 

and  Limerick  lard  ? — Waterford  is  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  Waterford  lard  and  Waterford  bacon 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the  market. 
There  is  really  not  very  much  diflference. 

4301.  Not  much  difference  between  Waterford 
and  Limerick  ? — No,  very  slight ;  but  Waterford 
is  the  standard  for  bacon  and  lard  that  command 
the  highest  prices. 

4302.  You  say  that  Waterford  is  the  standard 
for  bacon  and  lard  for  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
For  Ireland  at  anj  rate.  I  think  as  good  bacon 
can  be  produced  m  Eneland  as  in  Ireland. 

4303.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  as  good 
lard  I  daresay  too ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
the  bacon  and  the  lard  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick  are  a  good  standard  ?  —Yes,  undoubt- 
edly ;  until  recently  the  Waterford  lard  and 
bacon  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the 
market. 

4304.  Is  there  any  adulteration  in  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  lard  ? — No,  I  should  say  not ; 
it  is  made  from  the  flare  of  hogs.  The  hog  is 
converted  into  bacon,  so  that  the  Irish  makers 
use  only  the  flare ;  whereas  in  America  various 
portions  of  the  animal  ar^  converted  into  lard — 
the  back  fat  to  a  great  extent ;  that  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  of  so  soft  a  texture. 

4305.  What  are  the  regular  prices  of  raw  lard, 
beef  fat,  and  cotton  seed  oil,  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  ? — I  am  unaca  uainted  with  the  prices 
of  cotton  seed  oil  and  beei  stearine ;  but  they  are 
both  very  much  lower  than  lard,  as  a  rule.  But 
all  three  are  extremely  low  just  now. 

4306.  But  beef  stearine  and  cotton  seed  oil 
being  much  lower  in  price  than  the  raw  article 
of  lard,  a  mixture  of  these  spuridlis  articles  of 
course  ought  to  be  sold  at  a  very  much  lower 

firice  than  pure  lard.     Are  they,  as  a  matter  of 
iewt,  so  sold  ? — The  introduction  of  these  articles 
of  course  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  lard. 

4307.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  does  this  adultera- 
tion of  lard  by  beef  stearine  and  cotton  seed  oil 
lead  the  manufacturer  to  get  more  profit  than  if 
he  sold  the  genuine  article  ? — Originally  it  did, 
but  it  does  not  now,  because  the  manufacture  is 
on  so  very  small  a  scale.  These  articles  are 
merely  introduced  into  imitation  lard,  for  which 
there  is  a  very  small  trade  indeed. 

4308.  What  has  reduced  the  output? — I  think 
I  said  just  now  that  I  hoped  it  was  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  buy  pure  lard  instead  of 
the  sophisticated  article. 

4309.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  the  year  1893 
only  eight  hundredweight  of  this  spurious  article 
came  from  any  country  outside  the  United 
States^  foreign  countries,  and  the  Colonies  ? — 
No,  a  much  larger  per  centage  than  that ;  the 
other  British  possessions  eight  hundredweight; 
a  mere  nothing. 

4310.  I  take  it  that  in  1893  then  only  eight 
hundredweight  could  by  any  possibility  have 
come  from  Belfast? — I  should  say  that  this  did 
not  come  from  Belfast  at  all.  Ireland  would  not 
be  described  under  a  British  possession ;  I  should 
think  it  was  possibly  from  New  Zealand  or  Aus- 
tralia. 

4311.  Would  not  what  came  from  Belfast  and 
was  imported  into  Bristol  come  under  some  h6ad 
or  other  ?  It  is  imported  into  Qreat  Britain 
surely^  and  there  will  be  some  record  at  the  port 

0.73. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued, 
of  entry  ?— No,  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  that 
Britbh  articles  from  one  port  to  another  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are   entered  at  the  Customs 
House. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

4312.  Were  the  mixtures  which  are  now  sold  as 
lardine  sold  as  pure  lard  some  years  ago  ? — Yes, 
refined  lard  consisted  of  a  proportion  of  cotton 
seed  oil  and  beef  fat,  until  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago. 

4313.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  sale  of  those  mixtures  ? — I  think  i  may 
say  that  the  inventiveness  of  the  American 
manufacturer  was  ahead  of  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  English  analyist.  We  had  some 
suspicion,  I  may  tell  you,  several  years  ago, 
and  had  an  analysis  made  by  Norman  Tate,  the 
eminent  Liverpool  analyst,  of  some  American 
lard,  which  he  declared  lo  be  absolutely  pure ; 
but  since  then  the  tests  have  become  more 
delicate,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  fat  is 
much  more  easily  ascertained. 

4314.  And  did  some  prosecutions  take  place 
in  order  to  prevent  the  cotton  seed  oil  being 
mixed  with  pure  lard  ? — Yes,  there  were  several 
prosecutions  in  England  at  that  time.. 

4315.  Has  that  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
mixture  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.  You  see  the 
sale  of  imitation  lard  now  is  very  insignificant. 

4316.  And  do  the  public,  if  they  know,  prefer 
to  buy  the  Dure  article? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

4317.  What  is  the  consistency  of  pure  lard ; 
is  it  almost  a  fluid  ?--0h,  no,  not  exactly  that. 

4318.  I  will  not  say  almost  a  fluid,  but  still 
has  it  the  consistency  of  cream? — It  is  much 
thicker  than  that. 

4319.  And  what  preparation  do  you  use  to 
stiffen  it  ? — The  only  preparation  is  the  pressure 
to  get  out  the  oil ;  tiien  you  procure  requisite 
solidity. 

4320.  Is  there  any  stearine  used  ? — No,  except 
in  the  imitation  lard.  We  believe  (and  I  think  I 
have  the  strongest  proof  that  one  can  have,  namely, 
that  two  eminent  analysts  confirm  what  I  say) 
that  the  American  lard  now  described  as  such 
and  imported  as  pure  lard  is  absolutely  pure, 
that  is  to  say  consisting  solely  of  the  fat  of  the 
hog,  and  nothing  else. 

4321.  It  is  not  mixed  in  anyway  with  any« 
thing  else  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

4322.  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  can  by 
suiBcient  pressure  on  pure  hog  lard  so  stiffen  it 
that  you  can  make  it  as  stiff  as  it  is  usually 
sold? — Certainly;  it  is  only  a  question  of  cost 
of  manufacture.  The  sale  of  lard  oil  now  is 
very  trifling.  Formerly  it  was  used  very  largely 
as  a  lubricator ;  in  fact  animal  fat  was  considered 
necessary  ;  now  mineral  oil  has  taken  its  place, 
I  think  with  advantage ;  it  is  more  cleanly. 

Chazrman. 

4323.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
say  ? — I  may  say  that  there  is  a  desire,  I  think, 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  bladder  lard 
in  England,  and  the  Liverpool  manufacturers  of 
lard»  to  introduce  a  small  percentage  of  beef  fat, 
especially  in  the  summer  when  lard  is  soft,  so  as 
to  give  the  requisite  solidity,  and  that  it  may  be 
cut  out  into  small  quantities. 

A  A  4324.  Would 
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CKaihfum— continued. 

r  :4324..  Would  that  constitute  an  fululteratien? 
— Is  should  say  so.  It  would  be  getting  in  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Is  should  strongljr 
oppose  it. 

4325.  Because  you  could  not  have  a  standard 
for  the  introduction  of  the  stearine? — No. 


C&atiriiMiii-^coniinued.  , 

4326^1  And^  consequendyT  y^u  oikigbt  have  a 
fraud  perpetrated  under  thi^  permission  to  add 
a  eeruin  percentage  ?— Most  probably  ;  and  so 
might  develope  to  a  large  and  undesirable 
extent. 


Mr.  Henry  Arthtjr  Lane,  called  iti ;  and  Examined. 


-.L-i.  al- 


-^ndon 
man 
s  us 
e  no 
e. 

speak 


Chairman, 

4327.  You  are  connected  with  the  provision 
trade  ?-.-Yes. 

4328.  And  you  have  been  asked  by  the 
London  Charpber  of  Commerce,.  I  think,  to  give 
evidence  about  the  adulteration  of  lard?  -Yes,  I 
was  asked  to  do.  so,  but  1  told  them  I  did  ,  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

4329.  1  think  it  is  a  - 
Chamber  of  Commerce  si 
up  here  who  is  engaged  in 
he  does  not  know  anythiuj 
technical  knowledge  ;  I  hi 

4330.  That  is  what  we   want  you  to 
libout  ?— Very  well. 

4331.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  in  your  ex- 
perience in  the  trade  there  is  any  very  great 
adulteration  of  lard  taking  pluce  at  the  present 
time,  or  has  there  been  recently  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  erreat  adulteration  at  the  present 
time.  There  was  in  the  past,  but  there  is  not  at 
present. 

'  4332.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  past  ?— Years 
ago,  before  the  law  was  vigorously  enforced  in 
prosecuting  those  that  sold  the  adulterated  lard. 

4333.  Lard,  at  present,  is  not  greatly  adul- 
terated, you  think  ? — I  should  fancy  not. 

4334.  There  are  some  specimens  that  are  im- 
ported from  America  and  other  places  that  are 
not  pure  lard,  are  there  not  ? — As  a  rule  they 
are  sold  as  mixtures. 

4335.  What  do  those  mixtures  consist  of  ? — 
They  consist  principally  of  lard  and  cotton  seed 
oil  or  beef  stearine  mixed. 

4336.  They  are  really  not  equal  to  good  lard 
for  food  purposes  ? — Mo,  they  are  sold  for  less. 

4337.  Sold  for  a  less  price  ? — Yes. 

4338.  And  recognised  by  dealers  as  being  a 
less  useful  article  of  food  ? — I  should  say  they 
would  be. 

4339.  Are  these  inferior  qualities  mostly 
used  for  confectionary  purposes  and  such  things  ? 
—  No,  I  think  not  altogether;  I  think  a  good 
many  are  sojd  by  retailers,  judging  fyom.the 
prosecutions  I  see  reported  in  the  papers 
occasionally. 

T  4340.  As  an  expert,  and  knowing  a  good  deal 
of  these  things,  could  you  tell  that  lard  from 
good  lard  by  its  appearance  ?— Ttis  very  difficult 
to  tell  it. 

4341.  Has  it  the  same  consistency? — It  is 
sniffer  sometimes  than  the  genuine  article. 

,  4342.  And  is  it  of  the  fame  colour? — Yes,  it 
jis  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  made  really  to 
deceive,  but  as  a  rule  most  traders  sell  it  for  what 
it  is,  a  mixture  ;  most  respectable  people  do. 

4343.  They  know  by  the  pricfe  at  which  they 
Tbuy  it  that  it  is  a  mixture  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

4344.  Is  that  mixture  sold  as  lard  or  lardine  ? 


Chaifmah — continued. 

—It  is  sold  in  the  first  instance  generally  by  the 
importers  as  an  adulterated  article. 

4345.  And  then  the  retailer,  if  he  happens  to 
be  dishonest,  may  sell  it  as  the  genuine  article?-*- 
He  may  sell  it  as  the  genuine  article. 

4346.  That  is  a  fraud  on  the  public  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  punished  ?-^I  do,  moat 
assuredly. 

4347.  And  you  would  punish  it  most  severely  ? 
— Yes. 

4348. 
Yes. 
43^9 


Especially     on    repeated    offences 


"Vf  ould  you  go  so  far  as  imprisOnmept? 
— I  would. 

4350.  Do  you  ]^now  of  anv  other  articles  used 
for  this  purpose  except  stearine  and  cotton-eeed 
oil? — I  Know  of  no  other. 

4351.  Is  there  any  particular  branch  of  the 
trade,  or  any  particular  district,  where  this  adulr 
terated  article  is  more  in  use  than  it  is  in  other 
parts  ?— No ;  I  believe  it  is  generi^l  all  oyer 
England,  Scotland^,  and  Wale^^  at  any  rate. 

4352.  Do.  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that 
some  of  it  is  sent  from  Belfast  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  the  Irish  trade;  I  am  not  engaged 
in  it ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  such  state- 
ment. 

4353.  But  you  are  aware  that  it  comes  from 
America? — Yes. 

4354.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  veTy  little 
lard  is  imported  into  this  country  from  other 
parts  ? — Very  little  in  proportion  to  what  is  im- 
ported from  America  oi  all  sorts  of  lard. 

4355.  Is  good  pure  English  lard  made  up  and 
sold  in  England  in  any  special  shape  or  foim  ? — I  do 
not  exactly  know  what  you  call  good  pure  English 
lard.  There  is  lard  sold  here  made  by  Eni;lish 
refiners  that  is  really  not  English  lard  at  all. 

4356.  Then  the  fact  is  that  that  lard  is  not  at) 
English  product  ? — It  mny  be  sold  in  Bmall  ways 
all  through  the  country  in  barrels  and  half- 
barrelit  and  crocks  and  pails,  but  the  large 
refiners  of  England  refine  American  lard  to  a 
great  extent. 

4357.  So  that  they  import  an  article  w^iich  iB 
of  a  less  good  quality,  we  will  say,  than  th^ 
best  lard,  and  they  make  it  up  for  the  market' by- 
adding  to  it  certain  constituents  that  make  it 
better,  and  taking  out  other  constituents  from  it 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  ? — I  fancy  so,  but  I  am 
not  a  technical  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
lard.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

4358.  But  in  the  trade  it  Is  an  opinion  widely- 
entertained,  let  me  say,  that  there  i^  a  large 
amount  of  this  lard  made  in  this  country  from 
American  lard  that  is  imported  ? — ^Yis,  the^e  is 
no  doubt  of  that. 

4359.  And  that  the  English  r^fiuier  of  lard 
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Chairman — contmued. 

really  usee  American  raw  material  to  produce 
his  article  ? — The  larger  ones  do. 

4360.  Can  jou  tell  as  what  are  the  character^ 
istics  that  induce  you  to  describe  a  specimen  of 
lard  as  good  as  pure  lard  ? — Pure  lard  is  a  lard 
made  exclusively  from  the  fat  of  hogs. 

4361.  Could  you  tell  that  if  a  specimen  was 
placed  before  you  ? — I  could  not, 

4362.  You  could  not  on  its  physical  character-* 
istics  ? — 1  could  not.  I  doubt  whether  the 
analyst,  Mr.  Hehner,  who  is  behind  me,  could. 

4363.  You  think  that  is  a  source  of  diflSculty  ? 
— That  is  a  source  of  diflSculty. 

4364.  Except  for  an  analyst,  possibly?— One 
would  have  to  make  an  analytical  knowledge  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  lard  before  he  could 
teU  whether  it  was  pure  or  not. 

4366.  And  simply  to  a  trader  iaccustomed  to 
use  theee  articles  and  sell  them  largely,  the 
physical  appearances  are  no  guide  ? — So  guide 
whatever.  I  am  talking  now  of  a  first^slass 
imitation. 

4866.  Then  when  you  purchase  lard  you  are 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  anjrbodv  who  likes  to 
palm  upon  you  an  inferior  article  r — No,  we  are 
not ;  because  we  should  buy  fix)m  people  who 
have  a  known  reputation  for  selling  pure  lard. 

4367.  And  you  buv  it  on  trust  ? — We  buy  it 
on  a  guarantee,  and  give  a  guarantee  of  its  purity 
when  we  sell  it. 

4368.  Then  you  are  in  this  position :  As  a 
large  buyer  of  lard,  you  buy  large  quantities 
from  i>eople  whom  you  can  trust ;  they  give  you 
a  guarantee  of  its  purity,  and  you  accept  that 
by  passing- on  your  own  guarantee  of  its  purity 
to  the  retailer? — Yes.  Occasionally  we  have 
had  our  lard  tested  and  found  it  pure,  and 
occasionally  the  analysts  have  said  that  it  was 
not  pure.  It  is  entirely  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  analysts. 

4369.  Do  you  think  that  this  old  method, 
which  is  going  out  largely  now,  possibly  in  con-r 
sequence  of  the  cheapness  of  the  article,  of  pro-- 
ducing  lard  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil  and 
stearine,  was  injurious  to  the  public? — I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  public. 

4370.  But  it  would  deceiireth^^public,  would 
it  not? — Yes,  it  in  calculated  to  deceive  , the 
public ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  their  health. 

4371.  Would  you  atop  it? — No,  not  if  it  was 
sold  cheap  enough,  and  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  it. 

4372.  You  think  that  if  you  could  sell  a 
cheaper  food  of  this  kind,  provilled  it  was  not 
injurious,  it  ought  no%  to  foe  stopped  ?^-^I  should 
say  not. 

4373.  Yeu  would  not  treat  ^adultei^at^d  lard  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  aduUerated  cheese 
.or  filled  cheese  ?-*-That  is  beyond  me.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  cbeepe. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

4374.  We  have  had  .  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  large  importers  are 
often  taken  in  by  selling  adulterated  mixtures  to 
their  customers,. and. giving*  them  a  guarantee  of 
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their  purity ;  is  that  often  the  case  ? — I  should, 
say  not 

4375-  Have  you  not  often  heard  of  that? — 
No.  .  • 

4376.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  the 
large  importers  could  check  the  importation  of  an 
adulterated  artiele>  except  by  occasional  analysis  ? 
— I  know  of  no  other  way  except  by  occasionally 
testing  the  brand  they  are  buying ;  by  haying  a 
public  analyst  to  test  it. 

4377.  And,  as  I  gather  from  your  evid^pce^it 
is  only  very  occasionally  that  you  do  make  these 
tests  ?  -Very  rarely. 

4378.  So  that  practically  you  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  manufacturers  abroad? — We  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
manufacturer  who  sends  the  lard  nere. 

4379.  And  you  sell  on  that  reputation  and  give 
a  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

4380.  So  that,  if  a  retail  customer  was  taken 
up  for  selling  a  spurious  article,  although  he  did 
so  on  the  strength  of  your  guarantee,  he  would 
be  tlie  man  to  be  punished,  and  not  you  ? — Not 
so  ;  if  he  had  a  guarantee  on  hig^part,  I  believe 
the  law  would  absolve  him. 

4381.  Have  you  ever  had.  oases  come   back 
upon  you  ?— I  do  not  know  how  the  law  reaches 
back.     I  know  that  the  retailer  can  protect  him- 
self by  insisting  upon  having  a  guarantee  when  * 
he  makes  his  purchase. 

4382.  Then  does  he  ever  come  down  in  your 
knowledge  upon  the  wholesale  importer? — I 
believe  not.  As  a  rule  when  they  are  punished 
they  have  no  guarantee,  unfortunately. 

4383.  But  those  who  have  had  a  guarantee 
have  never,  in  your  knowledge,  had  recourse  to 
the  courts  to  enforce  their  guarantee  Y — No,  they 
are  generally  let  off  when  Uiey  have  a  gnarantee, 
you  know;  the  prosecution  is  abandoned. 

4384.  But  docs  the  guarantee  attach  to  the 
wholesale  importer  as  well  as  to  the  purchaser 
from  the  wholesale  importer  ? — Yes,  if  he  has  a 
guarantee  of  purity.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  case  of  that  kind 
to  my  knowledge. 

4385.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  wholesale 
importer  is  liable  to  punishment  in  the  event  of 
the  retailer  finding  that  he  has  a  spurious  article 
with  a  guarantee  of  its 'purity.?->r-J, believe  not. 

Mr.  Colman. . 

4386.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  adultera* 
i\(m  of  lard,  is  it  more  liable  to  take  place  at  one 
season  of  the  year  than  at  another  season  ? — Yes, 
1  should  say  it  would  be  mdre  liable  to  be 
adulterated  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 

4387.  Would  that  be  because  of  the  tempera- 
ture ?— On  account  of  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

4388.  Could  .you  tell  us  what  is  the  price  of 
lard  oil? — No,  I  could  not. 

4389.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  add  stearine  to  lard  to  have  it 
specially  etiff,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lard  oil 
is  expressed  in  the  lard.  The  reason  1  ask  you 
the  question- whether  you  know  anything  about 
lard  oil  is  because  I  want  ta  know  wmtber  it 
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Mr.  jnZ&ruf^— continued. 

would  pay  the  American  manufacturers  to  ex- 
press the  lard  oil.  I  believe  lard  oil  is  very 
cheap  ? — There  is  not  the  demand,  I  should  say, 
for  lard  oil  that  there  was  years  ago ;  but  I 
should  say  that  if  they  put  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stearine  in  the  lard  they  need  not  press  it  so 
hardly;  it  is  a  question  of  stiffening  the  lard 
with  lard  stearine. 

4390.  Would  you  not  look  on  a  mixture  of 
Btearine  and  lard  as  adulteration? — Not  lard 
stearine. 

4391.  Is  the  lard  refined  in  England  from 
the  raw  American  article  of  a  lower  quality 
than  the  lard  refined  in  England  from  the 
raw  English  article  ? — The  lard  that  the  re- 
finers in  England  use  is  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  prime  steam  lard  that  comes  over  here 
in  tierces.  It  is  used  in  the  United  States  in  the 
same  waj ;  they  refine  the  lard  from  prime  steam 
lard,  which  is  the  lard  of  the  entire  animal 

4392.  Would  you  not  say  that  raw  lard  pro- 
duced in  England  is  of  a  better  quality  than  raw 
lard  produced  in  America  ? — Most  assuredly  I 
should. 

4393.  Andy  consequently^  would  you  not  say 
that  the  refined  article  produced  in  England 
from  raw  American  lard  would  be  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  the  refined  article  produced  here  from 
the  English  raw  lard? — If  they  knew  their 
business  well  enough  t«  refine  it  properly  it 
might  be. 

4394.  Did  you  give  any  evidence  at  all  as  to 
whether  refined  lard  produced  in  England  from 
the  American  raw  article  sells  at  a  lesser  price, 
or  does  it  get  the  same  price  or  a  higher  price  ? 
— I  should  say  that  it  sells  at  about  the  same 
price;  I  do  not  see  much  difference  in  the 
price.  I  am  thinking  now  of  one  or  two  firms  in 
the  Midlands.  A  ^ood  deal  depends  on  the 
trade  that  is  established  ;  if  people  take  a  fancy 
to  a  brandy  they  will  pay  a  little  more  for  it  if 
they  imagine  it  is  better. 

4395.  Do  you  think  that  an  English  refiner  of 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

lard  who  uses  nothing  but  raw  American  lard 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  brand  his  product  as 
lard  refined  in  England  from  the  American  raw 
article? — No,  I  should  not,  as  he  sells  it  as 
refined  lard.  If  he  describes  it  as  refined  En^-^ 
lish  lard,  I  should  say  that  he  is  liable  under  the 
existing  law  for  false  representation. 

4396.  But  surely  that  is  an  injustice  to  the 
home  producer  of  the  English  article,  it  is  an 
injustice  to  the  English  pig-^feeder  as  a^inst  the 
American  pig-feeder,  is  it  not? — Well,!  suppose 
it  is. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

4397.  You  say  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
sells  an  adulterated  article,  on  his  producing  a 
guarantee  he  in  held  to  be  absolved  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  ?<— I  believe  that  is  so  ;  that  is  what  I 
have  always  understood. 

4398.  Have  you  ever  known  a  prosecution  to 
be  taken  against  the  guarantors?— No,  I  never 
have.  I  believe  there  was  a  case,  but  I  cannot 
recall  it;  I  think  there  was  a  case  down  at 
Bristol,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  about  that. 

4399.  Do  you  ever  get  guarantees  from 
abroad  ? — The  people  that  consign  the  lard  to 
us  in  this  way,  write  that  it  is  absolutely  pure, 
and  we  can  subject  it  to  any  examination  we 
like. 

4400.  You  do  not  get  fi^uarantees  ? — In  this 
wav  we  do,  that  they  say  that  the  lard  is  pure, 
and  that  is  guarantee  enough  for  us  from  a 
respectable  firm* 

4401.  Would  that  hold  you  responsible  or  hold 
vou  absolved  in  the  eyes  of  tne  law? — Over 
here  ? 

4402.  Yes ;  would  that  act  as  a  guarantee  in 
a  court  of  law  ? — I  should  say  it  would.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  lard  we  sell  now.  On  every  pail 
is  branded,  ^^  We  guarantee  the  contents  of  this 
pail  to  be  absolutely  pure."  It  is  over  their  own 
signature. 


Mr.  John  M.  Harbis,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4403.  I  THINK  you  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
C.  &  T.  Harris,  of  Calne,  Wilts  ?— Yes. 

4404.  And  you  are  largely  engaged  in  the  pig 
trade  ?— Yes. 

4406.  You  kill  2,000  or  3,000  pigs  a  week  ?— 
Yes. 

4506.  And  from  those  you  make  a  large 
quantity  of  lard  ? — Yes. 

4407.  Will  you  describe  from  what  part  of 
the  pig  you  make  that  lard  ? — From  the  inside 
fat. 

4408.  You  use  the  greater  part  of  the  animal 
for  bacon  ? — Jfes,  all  the  carcase. 

4409.  And  you  take  the  inside  fat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  lard  ? — Yes. 

4410.  Is  that  called  flare  lard  ?— Yes,  or  leaf 
lard,  or  fleck;  there  are  several  different 
terms. 

4411.  Those  are  technical  terms  used  in  the 
trade  ? — Used  amonffst  curers. 

4412.  Do  they  refer  to  the  special  parts  of  the 


Chairman"  continued. 

animal  from  which  the  fat  is  taken  ? — The  best 
is  the  fat  from  just  round  the  ribs  and  kidneys. 

4413.  That  is  the  most  solid  fat  ?— That  is  the 
most  solid  fat. 

44 14.  Does  that  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
stearine?  —  English  curers  know  nothing  of 
stearine  ;  they  simply  melt  the  fat,  and  that  is 
all  they  do  to  it ;  there  is  no  refining  wanted. 

4415.  Is  there  any  technical  term  applied  to 
that  particular  form  of  lard  made  from  that  fat  ? 
— No,  we  have  only  one  word,  **  lard." 

4416.  Then  do  you  mix  all  these  fats  together, 
or  do  you  make  any  superior  quality  of  lard  of 
the  fat  taken  from  any  particular  part  of  the 
animal  ?--No,  we  do  not  make  lard  except  fix)m 
the  inside  of  the  animal. 

4417.  And  all  that  fat  is  mixed  toother  from 
the  inside  ? — There  is  a  little  from  just  perhaps 
one  part  of  the  pig,  which  makes  a  second 
quality  of  lard,  but  it  is  a  very  small  quantity. 

4418.  The 
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CAazmiait— continued. 

4418.  The  pigs  you  use  are  all  killed  by  your- 
self?—Yes. 

4419.  And  you  do  not  consider  it  neccessary 
to  add  anything  to  this  lard  you  make  in  order 
to  fit  it  Tor  the  market  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

4420.  It  is  simply  melted  and  put  into  vessels 
and  sent  to  market  ? — Put  into  bladders  {princi- 
pally. 

4421.  Then  your  lard,  I  think,  is  known  as 
bladder  lard?*— Yes,  if  it  is  in  bladders; 
sometimes  it  goes  out  in  tins. 

4422.  Or  in  pails? — No,  that  would  be  too 
much  like  the  American  article. 

4423.  What  price  do  you  get  for  your  lard  ? — 
A  very  poor  one  now. 

4424.  But  as  compared  with  other  lards,  what 
price  do  you  get  tor  your  lard  ? — Generally 
speaking  irom  two  to  four  or  six  shillings  a 
hundredweight  more. 

4425.  More  than  the  best  American? — I 
thought  you  were  speaking  of  Irish.  The 
American  prices  I  do  not  know. 

4426.  But  you  get  better  prices  than  the 
Irish  ? — A  little  better. 

4427.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  prices  of  the 
Belfast  and  Waterford  lard,  in  your  Knowledge  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

4428.  Waterford  and  Limerick  lard  ranging 
higher  than  the  Belfast  lard  ?  —  Waterfora 
ranges  the  highest  of  any. 

4429.  Now  some  years  ago,  you  know  that 
other  things  were  added  to  the  pig's  fat  to  make 
lard  ? — Yes.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Bacon  Cfurers'  Association  of 
England,  which  has  been  formed  during  the  last 
few  years  to  try  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
English  and  Irish  bacon  curers. 

4430.  Against  what  ? — Against  fraud. 

4431.  And  against  fraud  in  the  manufacture  of 
lard? — Not  only  that,  but  against  fraud  iu 
selling  American  and  other  bacon  for  English 
and  Irish  bacon. 

4432.  Has  the  lard  more  especially  required 
protection  ? — Not  more  especially,  I  think.  The 
association  have  taken  up  prosecutions,  and 
found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  obtain  con- 
victions. 

4433.  In  what  has  the  difficulty  resided  ? — I 
hardly  know;  technical  difficulties,  I  think.  In 
two  or  three  cases  in  Bristol  and  Cardiff  about 
12  months  ago  convictions  were  obtained  after 
great  difficulty. 

4434.  Was  that  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
analytical  evidence,  or  on  account  of  other  causes 
connected  with  the  defects  in  the  law?— It  was 
in  connection  with  the  defects  in  the  law,  we 
think,  to  a  great  extent. 

4435.  That  is  to  say,  the  law  did  not  enable 
you  to  get  at  these  people  ? — We  did  get  at  them 
at  last,  but  it  was  after  great  difficulty,  and  they 
w^ere  convicted. 

4436.  Were  they  convicted  of  selling  adul- 
terated lard  ?— Yes. 

4437.  Adulterated  with  what? — I  could  not 
say  just  now ;  some  foreign  article  of  fat,  some 
foreign  fat. 

4438.  Probably  beef  fat  or  cotton-seed  oil  ? — 
Mr.  Hehner,  the  analyst,  fiho  is  here,  was  on 
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the  same  business ;  he  could  answer  that  correctly, 
I  think. 

4439.  You  put  your  lard  up  principally  in 
hog's  bladders,  and  sometimes  you  put  it  into 
casks?— Yes,  the  bigger  part  of  it  goes  into 
bladders,  which  are  packed  in  casks. 

4440.  And  you  stamp  all  your  lard  ? — Every 
bladder. 

4441.  With  your  name  and  guarantee  ? — Yes, 
^^  guaranteed  pure." 

4442.  The  foreign  lard  that  comes  into  this 
country  competes  with  you?— Well,  if  a  house- 
keeper buys  a  pound  of  American  lard,  she  does 
not  want  a  pound  of  English. 

4443.  That  is  the  competition  ? — That  is  the 
competition. 

4444.  But  it  competes  with  you  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  figure,  does  it  not? — I  should  say 
so. 

4445.  And  that  drives  down  the  price  of  the 
English  article  ? — Yes.  I  can  remember  when 
English  lard  sold  at  80#.  a  cwt. 

4446.  What  is  the  price  now  ? — Forty  shillings 
to  forty-five  shillings. 

4447.  Still  there  is  a  good  profit  on  the 
making,  is  there  not  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
is  not. 

4448.  Not  a  good  profit  on  the  making  ? — No. 

4449.  Then  the  foreign  article — the  American 
lard— rather  comes  in  at  a  lower  price? — Yes; 
very  much  lower. 

4450.  And  you  think  the  competition  injurious 
to  the  English  producers  ? — Yes. 

4451.  It  is  still  more  injurious  in  that  it  is  an 
unfair  competition,  jou  think,  if  that  article  is 
made  up  of  other  things  than  it  professes  to  be, 
is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

4452.  And  you  complain  of  the  unfairness  of 
an  article  being  put  upon  the  English  market 
which  contains  cotton-seed  oil  or  stearine  ? — Yes, 
because  they  are  not  sold  for  what  they  really 
are. 

4453.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  public,  in  fact  ?— 
Yes. 

4454.  Would  you  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
mixtures,  or  would  you  allow  them  to  be  sold  if 
they  were  declared  to  be  of  a  certain  composi- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  if 
the  public — ^that  is,  the  householders — knew  that 
they  were  buying  a  mixture  of  pig's  fat  and 
cotton-seed  oil. 

4455.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  English  trade? — I  think  they 
would  nearly  always  have  the  pure  article. 

4456.  That  is  to  say,  the  public  would  protect 
themselves,  if  they  knew,  against  a  spurious 
article  such  as  you  refer  to  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
The  retailer  is  not  defrauded  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
shopkeeper — he  knows  what  he  is  buying  and 
•ellmg.  It  is  the  householder,  the  private  party, 
that  is  defrauded. 

4457.  In  certain  cases  which  the  Bacon  Curers' 
Association  took  up,  there  was  a  question,  was 
there  not,  of  lard  refined  in  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

4458.  Could  you  describe  to  us  the  process  of 
*  refining  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  refining. 

English  lard  does  not  require  refining. 

4459.  But  the  inferior  quality  brought  over 
A  A  3  from 
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from  Amerioa  go^  tfarottgh  a  manufacturing 
process,  called  refining,  before  it  is  put  on  the 
tinglish  market  ?^— I  beliere  so. 
'  4460.  And  in  that  process  of  manufacture  in 
some  cases  foreign  tats  and  foreign  oils  are 
added  ? — I  should  tmppose  so. 

4461.  And  in  the  case  you  had  at  Bristol  it 
was  stearine  that  was  added,  was  it  not? — I 
believe  so. 

4462.  Is  that  stearine  ever  added  for  the  pur* 
jiofe  of  stiffening  the  lard? — That  was  the 
excuse,  that  it  could  not  be  a  marketable  oom^ 
modity  unless  it  was  0tiffened. 

4463.  Do  you  ev«r  find  that  in  hot  weather 
and  under  climatic  conditions,  which  are  un- 
favourable to  its  consistency,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  beef  stearine  tb  your  lard  in  order  to  make 
it  stiff? — We  add  nothing  at  all,  not  even  in  the 
hottest  summer. 

4464.  Your  lard  has  always  a  texture  aad  con- 
sii^tency  of  its  own  eufficient  to  make  it  a  good 
saleable  lard  ? — Yes,  it  is  as  firm  as  butter. 

4465.  And  you  think  that  any  manufacturer 
of  the  pure  article  could  turn  it  out  as  solid  as 
butter  throughout  the  year  ? — From  British 
pigs,  not  from  American  pigs. 

4466.  American  pigs  produce  a  soft  lard,  do 
ihey  ?-— Yes,  because,  I  believe — in  fact,  I  have 
iieen  myself  over  there  in  Chicago — ^if  American 
bacon  is  making  a  bad  price,  they  will  boil  the 
pigs  down  for  lard,  putting  in  carcase,  head,  and 
everything. 

4467.  And  they  get  the  fat  from  the  whole 
body,  and  consequently  produce  an  article  of 
less  consisteney  ?— Yes,  a  soft,  oily  lard. 

4468.  Whereas  your  English  lard  requires  no 
j^rocess  except  melting  the  fat  and  sending  it  to 
market  ? — That  is  so. 

4469.  Ko  refining  ? — No  refining  at  all. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

4470.  What  is  the  present  price  of  American 
lard  ? — I  could  not  say  the  present  price  of  the 
American  article.  Ours  is  about  from  44s.  to 
60s*  a  cwt. 

4471.  Is  there  i^iy  profit  at  all  on  it  at  44*.  a 
^^t.  ? — We  are  paying  more  than  that  for  the 
pigs  in  which  the  fat  is. 

4472.  Practically,  then,  it  has  come  now  to  a 

Kint  at  which  you  can  make  nothing  out  of  the 
•d  ? — We  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  lard. 

4473.  At  the  lowest  price  made,  I  mean,  44*.  ? 
— There  is,  no  profit ;  there  is  a  loss  on  it. 

4474.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  much 
tampering  with  the  home-made  lard  ? — The  lard 
made  by  the  English  and  Irish  curers  is  abso- 
lutely pure. 

4475.  But  id  it  tampered  with  before  it  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  ? — No  ;  because,  if 
they  tampered  with  it,  thev  would  only  make  it 
worse.  That  is  to  say,  the  pure  English  lard 
you  are  referring  to,  I  suppose. 

4476.  Yes.  You  think  that  is  a  really  genuine 
article,  to  which,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  is 
nothing  done  to  impair  its  purity  ?— Nothing  at 
all. 

4477.  But  in  the  tase  of  the  American  lard ; 
that  goes  through  a  process  as  soon  as  it  comes 


Sir  ilfari.i9fotrarl-^HM>ntiQued. 
to  this  country  ?— I  believe  so.     We  do  kiot  touch 
American  lara  at  all,  so  that  I  could  not  say. 

4478.  Where  does  the  trade  supply  cooniS^from, 
from  Amerioa,  besides  Chieago  P-^-'Kanaas  City. 

4479.  Cincinnati?^ Not  so  much,  I  believe^; 
from  Cincinnati  as  from  Kansas  City  and  several 
of  the  big  pork  centres.  > 

4480.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  the  very 
low  price  of  lard  at  the  present  time  ? — I  should 
say  it  was  because  there  is  such  a  large  quantity, 
of  American  lard  sent  over,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  the  margarine  and  other  fats^  which  all  oom- 

Sete  and  drive  down  the  price  of  butter;  that 
rives  down  the  price  of  pure  Bnglisli  lard. 
4781.  Yet  you  would  not  stop  any  of  those 
cheap  compounds  from  being  imported,  I  under- 
stand?— It  it  were  sold  on  its  merits  I  should 
not  stop  anything ;  because  I  believe  the  pure 
article  would  always  create  a  demand  and  always 
make  its  price. 

4482.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  the 
public  could  identify  the  pure  article  except  by 
the  price  ? — Every  bladder  or  every  pail  should 
be  stamped. 

4483.  You  admit  that  it  is  very  diffisult  to 
discern  the  difference  by  the  eye  ? — You  cannot 
do  so,  it  is  made  so  much  alike. 

4484.  Then  in  your  opinion  is  there  much 
cheating  going  on  in  the  retail  trade ;  do  they 
often  sell  a  mixed  article  for  a  pure  article  ? — 
That  I  could  not  say ;  I  am  not  a  retailer. 

4485.  You  could  not  answer  that  question? — 
No. 

4486.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  public  do  get 
the  article  they  are  paying  for  ?— The  retauer 
sells  it  as  lard. 

4487.  They  do  not  say  what  lard  it  is,  though? 
— No,  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  it  is  when 
the  retailer  sells  a  bladder  of  lard. 

4488.  They  never  take  your  lard  and  mix  it 
with  American  lard,  and  so  improve  the  American 
lard,  do  they  ? — I  widh  they  cud. 

Mr.  Colman, 

4489.  What  is  the  weight  of  these  bladders  of 
lard  ? — Any  weights,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pig  the  bladder  comes  from. 

4490.  I  meant  the  average  weight?  —  Prom 
perhaps  a  2lb.  bladder  up  to  a  301b.  or  40lb. 
oladder  from  a  very  big  pig.  We  sell  to  the 
trade  ;  we  do  not  sell  to  the  householder. 

4491.  You  say  that  your  bladders  are  all 
marked? — Every  bladder  is  stamped  with  our 
n^me. 

4492.  And  you  think  that  there  would  be  no 
di6[;cult\' in  other  lard,  foreign  lard,  being  also 
branded  on  the  bladder  ? — If  that  lard  were 
refined  in  England  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  it. 

4493.  What  is  it  stamped  with  ? — Just  a  small 
indiarubber  stamp,  with  ink. 

4494.  An  inch  or  two,  or  five  or  six  inches  ? 
— Just  a  small  letter  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
4495;  What    Is*  on    the    stamp ?—" Harris ; 
guaranteed  pure." 

4496.  Is 
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Sir  Mark  S  tevHtrt^^oontinued. 

4496.  !•  that  liable  to  be  remoyed  ?^  It  might 
be  wUh;a  clothj<p(srhap«^    '  '      -^ 

Mr,  Cohnan. 

4497.  Rubbed  off ?— It  mi^ht  powibly,  but 
there  would  be  no  Mdyautaffe  in  rubbing  it  off^ 
because .  it  is  the  blgheat-priced  article. 

4498.  The  reduction  in  price  then,  do  I  under- 
etan^^bfis  beeu  because  pf  the  competition  of 
margarine  ani  the  large  quantity  of  butter  ? — I 
BhouUTsaysOy  to  a  great  extent. 

44^9.  Was  it  not  the  case  formerly  that  the 
poQr  people  us^d  to  use  lard  instead  of  butter; 
before  margarine  came  in,  I  met^n  to  say  ? — Very 
much  so.  ^ 

45i)0.  ^hiein^  in  other  words,  there  is  perhaps  a 
less  consumption  of  lard  in  that  way  than  there 
u^e^  tp  be  ? — Thev  can  get  so  much  cheap  buttei? 
and  margarine  and  that  ^ort  of  stuff  now  that 
that  is  SQ»  no  doubt. 

4501.  And  they  substitute  that  for  the  lard 
which  they  used  to  use  for  butter  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Colston.  . 

4502;'  Gaa  }ioir>teH'<U8  about  hoirimich  iard  a 
pig  of  10  score  would  make?— I  could  not  just 
now  from  .menovy; 

4503.'  Taking  pigs  of  •  varioiw  aices,  '<Nin  you 
give  ua  any  idea  about  what  the  average  would 
be  ? — A  pig  of  eight  score  would,  perhaps,  have 
12  or  Ulbs.  «f  fatinit. 

4604.  That  .is  the  best  larjd  ?  —  Yes.  That 
lard  would i  have  to  be  roeltp.dv  and  a  oeHain 
amount  of  [it  w-ottld  go  off'  in  :iirapour  tft  steam> 
the  moW^mre  in  the  fat^  and  there  would  be  a 
little  refuse,  such  as  skin.  If  10  lbs.  of  fle(5k 
were  put  lAto  the  boiler  it  would  not  run  out 
10  Jbs.  of  lard  after  melting. 
1    •         .  *•         .   .   » 

J '  Mr.  Kilbride. 

'  4505.  When  you  said  that  you  got  fro;n  2s.  to 
4#.,  or  6*.  per  cwt.  more  for  your  lard  than  the 
price  of  Irish  lani,  did  you  mean  Belfast  lard  ? — 
I  es,  Belfast  lard. 

4506.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  get  from 
2*.  to  4«.,  or  6«.  more  for  vour  lard  than  for 
Waterford  lard,  do  you?— Waterford  lard  is  sold 
free  on  board,  and  ours  is  sold  delivered  into 
London,  and  that  would  make,  I  think,  4«.  a  cwt. 
more. 

4507.  Would  Waterford  lard  make  as  much  in 
London  as  your  lard  ? — No,  not  quite. 

4508.  What  percentage  of  oil  would  be 
necessary  to  be  expressed  from  semi-fluid  lard, 
so  that  the  lard  would  be  sufficiently  stiff? — Do 
you  mean  English  or  IritJi? 

4509.  I  mean  this  American  lard?  — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  American  refining. 

4510.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  lard  refined 
here  in  England,  is  there  not,  from  the  raw 
American  article,  which  is  sold  as  English 
refined  lard  ? — Yes. 

4511.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  those 
casks  branded  '^  Lard  refined  in  England  from 
American  raw  lard,''  so  that  the  public  would 
know  exactly  what  they  were  getting  ? — If  the 
casks  only  were  stamped,  the  public  would  not 
know  anvthing  about  it;  that  is  to  say,  the 
householder,  the  consumer. 

0.73. 


Mr.  JTtZ^rt discontinued. 

4512.  Would  you  be  in  fi^roiirof  hnvipg  it 
branded  from  the  top  ^own  to  the'  bottoiki,  tlMMt 
is  to  say,  from  the  manufacturer  down  to  the 
retailer  ?-r-I  should  be  in  favour  of  having  every 
bladder  stamped. 

4513.  Stamped  ^' Lard  refined  in  Epglas^ 
from  American  raw  lard''? — Yea,  or  in  some 
descriptive  way,  so  that  a  householder  .  would 
know  that  she  was  buyitig 'American  *fat«< 

4514.  Is  it  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  gentle* 
men  like  yourself,  who  refine  nothing  but  the 
very  best  English  product,  to  be  competed 
against  by  lard  refined  fro«i  an  inferior  product 
which  is  American? — Certainly. 

4515.  Therefore  you  would  (be  in  favoiur  <^ 
doing  justice  to  the  English,  producer  ? — Cerr 
tainly.  , 

.  4516.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  lard  from  a  pig 
is  largely  affected  in  quality  by  the  way  in  which 
that  pig  has  been  fed  ? — Xes. 

4517.  Airenot potatoes  and groundcom  the  belH 
food  that  a  pig  can  get  to  produce  first-c}as» 
lard  ?— Yes,  with  butter  nailk  or  dairy  produce 


of  this  moisture,  seeing  that  they  get  so  very 
little  for  what  is  expressed  ? — I  couH'not  say  the 
price  of  lard  oil;  1  do  not  kniow  anytjiing  about 
American  prices. 

.  4520^  Z  think  you.  told  us  that  >you  killed 
2^000  or  3,900  pigs  a  week«  and  that  you  were 
represented ,  upoa  .the  English  Bacon  Curera' 
Association  ;  that  you  are  a  knember  of  that 
body  ? — Yes,  it  is  English  and  Irish. 

4521.  And  that  your  association  is  doing 
whatever  it  can  in  the  interests  of  the  English 
and  Irish  bacon  producers  ? — Yes. 

4522.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of 
American  bacon  comes  over  here  in  a  green  soft 
state,  wet,  absolutely  wet,  from  Chicago  ;  and 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  who  put  that 
through  a  re-curing  process,  and,  having  dried 
it,  sell  it  both  as  best  Irish  and  best  English? — 
They  do  not  re-cure  it. 

4523.  What  do  they  do  with  it?- They  dry 
it  and  get  it  up. 

4524.  That  is  what  I  meant ;  they  dry  it  and 
get  it  up  so  that  it  resembles  best  English  and 
best  Irish? — To  a  certain  extent  it  resembles 
them. 

4525.  And  it  is  sold  as  best  English  and  best 
Irish  ? — In  a  good  many  cases. 

4526.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  lots  of 
American  hams  which  come  over  in  that  wet 
state  are  put  through  these  processes  in  this 
country  and  then  put  on  the  market  here  and 
sold  in  retltil  shops  as  York  or  Waterford  or 
Limerick  or  any  one  of  the  well-known  brands  ? 
— The  Bacon  Uurers'  Association  have  obtained 
30  or  40  convictions  for  that  same  thing  within 
the  last  18  months. 

4527.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
A  A  4  ia 
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is  suflSoiently  stringent  to  enable  you  to  prevent 
these  frauds  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  carried  out. 

4528.  Why  is  it  not  carried  out  ?— The  Board 
of  Agriculture,  into  whose  hands  it  is  put  now, 
will  not  help  the  association  in  the  prosecutions 
at  all.  They  say  that  this  is  no  fresh  case. 
They  prosecuted  in  the  first  case,  and  the  asso* 
ciation  gave  them  evidence  in  four  or  five  other 
cases,  and  they  say  :  "  There  is  no  fresh  feature 
in  this  case;  you  must  prosecute  yourselves," 
which  the  association  did,  at  a  very  heavy 
cost. 

4529.  Then  you  tiiink  that  in  cases  where 
frauds  are  committed  in  these  food  products  it  is 
a  Government  Department  that  ought  to  take  up 
the  prosecutions,  and  not  leave  it  to  associations 
such  as  yours  ? — Certainly. 

4530.  What  Government  Department  would 
you  suggest  should  undertake  these  prosecutions  ? 
— The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was  passed,  and 
^t  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  they  prosecuted  in  one  case.  Afterwards 
they  would  not  prosecute,  as  there  were  no  fresh 
features  in  that  case.  The  thing  is  the  same  ;  it 
is  just  selling  an  article  for  what  it  is  not. 

4531.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  at  all  as  to 
the  quantity  of  American  bacon  and  hams  ihat 
are  brought  over  here  in  a  ^een,  wet  state,  and 
then  sold  as  Euj^lish  and  Irish  to  purchasers  of 
English  and  Irish  articles? — I  could  not  give 
any  idea  of  the  quantity ;  it  is  a  very  large 
quantity. 

4532.  But  that  fraudulent  trade  is  going  on  to 
a  very  large  extent,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4533.  When  you  said  that  you  got  80«.  a  cwt. 
at  one  time  for  your  lard,  and  you  only  get  40;. 
or  45«.  a  cwt.  now,  what  was  the  price  of  pigs 
when  you  got  80*.  a  cwt.  ? — Speaking  from 
memory,  about  10*.  a  score,  I  should  say. 

4534.  What  is  the  price  now  ? — Seven  shillings 
and  sixpence. 


Mr.  JTt'MrMb-' continued. 

4535.  Is  bacon  saved  with  any  other  preserva- 
tive than  salt  ?— In  America,  I  believe,  it  is,  but 
not  by  English  and  Irish  curers  ;  they  only  use 
salt. 

4536.  What  do  the  Americans  use  besides 
salt  ? — I  think  they  use  boron. 

4537.  What  is  that  prepared  from  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all ;  I  see  it  quoted  sometimes. 

4538.  Is  there  any  borax  in  it? — I  expect 
that  is  the  foundation  of  it ;  some  preservative. 

4539.  That  is  used  as  a  preservative  ? — Yes. 

4540.  Are  you  aware  tnat  in  some  countries 
the  use  of  borax  as  a  preservative  is  prohibited  ? 
*-I  did  not  know  that. 

4541.  When  you  say  that  you  were  in  favour 
of  having  all  bladders  containing  lard  stamped 
you  told  us,  I  think,  that  your  stamp  was  simply 
an  india-rubber  ink  stamp?— Yes,  just  one  of  the 
little  india-rubber  stamps. 

4542.  Which  could  be  removed,  of  course,  but 
nobody,  you  said,  would  remove  it  because  your 
article  is  the  highest  product  ? — Yes. 

4543.  WoulcTyou  be  in  favour  of  having  a 
perforated  stamp  used  ? — If  you  perforated  the 
bladder  perhaps  you  would  crack  the  bladder,- 
and  dien  some  dirt  might  get  into  the  fat ;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  of  that  sort  with  an 
india-rubber  stamp.  The  Irish  carers  stamp 
their  lard  with  tnis  ink  stamp  the  same  as 
we  do. 

4544.  But  if  when  an  inferior  article  was 
stamped  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  stamp 
off  the  inferior  article,  would  you  not  be  in 
favour  of  having  some  kind  of  stamp  used  that 
could  not  be  removed;  would  you  make  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  kind  of  stamp  you  would 
be  m  favour  of,  an  indelible  stamp  of  some 
kind  ? — I  think  if  every  bladder  were  stamped 
the  retailer  could  not  get  it  off  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  a  wet  cloth  and  a  good  deal  of 
rubbing.  A  hole  in  the  bladder  would  probably 
let  dirt  in,  and  possibly  let  the  fat  out. 
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Wednesday,  8th  May  1895. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Colston. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Alexander  Osborne,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 

4645.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Alexander  Osborne  and  Sons,  wholesale  pro- 
yieion  merchants,  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

4546.  Have  you  been  a  partner  far  some 
years? — I  wa«  the  original  member  of  that  firm, 
and  it  is  now  50  years  since  I  started  the 
business. 

4547.  Perhaps  I  may  take  it  that  your  firm 
are  the  largest  dealers  in  cheese  in  Glasgow  ?  — 
I  would  not  say  that,  but  we  do  as  large  a 
business,  I  think,  as  any  in  the  trade  in  Glasgow. 

.  4548:  You  have  come  here  specially  to  give 
evidence  on  the  subject  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so. 

.  4549.  Is  it  chiefly  cheese  and  butter  that  you 
have  given  your  attention  to?— Chiefly  cheese 
and  butter. 

4550.  Does  that  refer  to  Irish  butter  as  well 
as  foreign  butter,  or  merely  the  home  production? 
— At  one  time  it  was  largely  Irish  butter,  but 
the  Irish  butter  has  largely  gone  out  of  the 
Glasgow  market  now,  and  it  is  mainly  foreign 
butter. 

4551.  From  what  countries  does  the  foreign 
butter  come,  chiefly  ? — To  the  Glasgow  market 
it  comes  mostly  from  Denmark.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  the  butter  that  comes  from 
Germany. 

4552.  Do  you  deal  at  all  in  French  butters  ? 
— Not  at  all  r  there  is  very  little  French  butter 
which  comes  to  GHasgow  market,  I  think. 

4553.  Do  you  deal  much  in  home  butters  ? — 
We  do  nothing  in  home  butters.  They  all  go 
from  the  makers  to  the  retailers  ;  the  home 
butters  are  sold  direct  to  the  retailers. 

4554.  And  I  suppose  they  are  sold  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities? — They  are  sold  in 
compar.itively  small  quantities.  The  other 
butters  that  are  now  taking  the  j)lace  of  Irish 
butters  in  the  Glasgow  market  are  from  Australia. 

4555.  Do  you  buy  largely  Trom  Australia  ? — 
We  deal  a  great  deal  in  Australian  butters. 

4556.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  coming  into  the  Glasgow  market  from 
Australia    at    this    time  ? — There   is    a   large 
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quantity  that  comes  to  Glasgow,  but  it  comes 
mostly  from  the  London  market ;  we  have  no 
steamers  direct  from  Austi*alia  to  Glasgow  ;  we 
require  to  get  it  from  London. 

4557.  You  get  it  down  by  train  ? — Yes. 

4558.  In  ice  ?— No. 

4559.  What  is  the  quality  of  that  butter  ?— It 
is  very  superior  butter,  quite  as  fine  as  any 
butter  we  get  from  anywhere  else. 

4560.  What  is  the  price  of  Australian  butter 
in  Glasgow  at  this  time  ?— The  wholesale  price 
at  this  moment  is  from  70^'.  to  8O5.  a  hundred- 
weight. 

456L  Have  you  any  warranty  alongwith  that 
butter  in  making  your  purchase? — We  under- 
stand that  the  authorities  in  Australia  take  very 
good  care  that  no  butter  shall  be  shipped  from 
those  ports  without  its  being  what  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  dairy  makers  to  be. 

4562.  Does  that  apply  also  to  New  Zealand 
butter  ? — That  applies  also  to  New  Zealand 
butter. 

4563.  In  selling  that  butter  to  retail  customers 
do  you  give  a  warranty  with  it  ? — If  they  want 
it  we  will,  but  they  never  ask  for  it. 

4564.  But  you  consider  that  you  buy  on 
warranty? — Yes.  But  it  is  a  very  genuine 
butter  ;  it  is  -  the  finest  butter  that  is  coming 
into  this  market. 

4565.  Have  you  ever  had  retailers  coming 
back  upon  you  for  bad  butter? — No. 

4566.  Never  ? — Never  ;  we  take  great  care 
not  to  buy  any  butter  that  we  ha>'e  any  suspi- 
cion of. 

4567.  And  you  have  never  had  a  case  in  your 
50  years'  experience  ? — I  do  not  remember  one 
at  present. 

4568.  Are  you  the  largest  importers  into 
Glasgow  of  this  foreign  butter? — We  are  as 
large  as  any  ;  we  sell,  of  course,  direct  to  the 
retailers. 

4569.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  this 
butter  is  tampered  with  at  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  retail  trade  beiore  it  reaches  the  public  ? — 
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No,  I   do   not   think   that    such   a   thin^  ever 
occurs. 

4570.  Not  in  Glasgow  ? — Nor  in  Scotland. 

4571.  You  speak  generally  for  Scotland?— 
Yes. 

4572.  Doe^  that  apply  also  to  cheese  ? — It 
applies  to  cheese ;  yes,  I  can  speak  for  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  cheese. 

4573.  Are  the  home  cheese  in  greater  favour 
and  more  demand  than  the  foreign  chee^  ? — 
They  are  very  much  more  in  favour  in  Glasgow 
market  and  the  Scottish  markets  generally. 

4574.  What  is  the  difference  iu  price  between 
the  foreign  and  the  home  cheese  of  the  best 
qualities? — There  are  cheese  coming  from 
Holland  known  as  Gouda  cheese,  and  these  have 
been  in  favour  in  the  East  and  North  of  Scot- 
land for  many  years,  although  they  are  going 
rather  out  of  favour  a  little  now. 

4575.  In  some  parts? — In  some  parts.  In 
Glasgow  they  never  have  been  much  in  favour. 
In  Glasgow  the  American  cheese  are  most  in 
favour,  and  to  some  extent  New  Zealand  cheese 
has  taken  a  considerable  position  in  the  Glasgow 
market. 

4576.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  about 
the  prices  of  these  various  cheese,  the  home,  the 
New  Zealand,  the  Goudu,  and  also  Australian 
cheese  ? — The  present  price  of  Gouda  cheese 
runs  about  15«.  a  hundredweight  under  the 
price  of  home  cheese,  but  the  reason  why  there 
is  such  a  great  difference  at  present  is  that  the 
Gouda  are  newly-made  cheese^  while  the  home 
cheese  are  last  season's  matured  cheese^ 

4577.  And,  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  new  cheese  i — Yes. 

4578.  Then  what  is  the  price  of  home  cheese, 
would  you  say  ? — The  home  cheese  at  present  in 
Glasgow  market  averages  about  568.  a  hundred- 
weight. 

4579.  And  what  is  the  price  of  Amerioan 
cheese  ?—  The  American  cheese  averages  about 
48*. 

4580.  And  the  Australian  or  New  Zealand? — 
About  44*.,  that  is  the  New  Zealand.  We 
have  no  Australian,  but  New  Zealand  cheese 
averages  about  44jf.  to  46*.  a  hundredweight. 

4581.  As  much  as  that? — Yes. 

4582.  And  that  is  an  increasing  product,  is  it 
not  ?— This  season  they  have  not  increased  over 
last  year. 

4583.  Are  the  hoine  cheese  that  are  made  in 
Scotland  mostly  sold  there?— Altogether  almost, 
those  that  are  made  in  Scotland.  Very  few 
come  from  England  now  to  Scotland.  In  my 
earlier  years  in  the  trade  we  had  a  good  supply 
of  cheese  coming  from  the  English  markets  ;  but 
since  they  have  adopted  in  Scotland  the  Cheddar 
system  of  make,  the  trade  is  confined  almost 
altogether  to  Scotland. 

4584.  Then  does  much  Scotch  cheese  find  its 
way  into  the  English  markets? — Not  much  now, 
I  think. 

4585.  A  certain  amoimt  goes  to  Newcastle  and 
Manchester,  does  it  not?--No  doubt  at  times 
there  will  be  some,  but  the  trade  is  not  a  steady 
trade. 

4586.  Merely  small  parcels?— ^  Yes. 

4587.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  cheese 


Sir  Mark  Sf^rarf— continued. 

are  made  in  Scotland  ? — There  are  first  Dnnlop 
cheese,  that  is  full-milk  cheese,  which  take  the 
place  of  what,  in  early  times,  was  known  as 
ocotch  cheese. 

4588.  And  that  was  made  chiefly  in  small 
dairies  ? — Yes. 

4589.  By  the  farmers  themselves?  —  Yes. 
Then  of  late  years,  or  about  .30  years  ago,  a  man 
wi^s  brought  down  from  England  to  teach  the 
Scotch  farmers  how  to  make  Cheddar  cheese, 
and  since  that  time  quite  a  half  of  the  full-milk 
cheese  made  in  Scotland  are  Cheddar  cheese. 

4590.  Then  those  are  the  two  ereat  manufac- 
tures, the  Dunlop  and  the  CheiHar  system  ? — 
The  full-milk  cheese  are  made  altogether  in  those 
two  systems. 

4591.  Then  there  is  another  cheese,  these  filled 
cheese  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
upon  ;  they  are  made  in  addition  to  those  other 
two  makes,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  there  have  been 
one  or  two  factories  started  in  Scotland  as  butter 
factories,  but  they  have  a  residual  product  in  the 
form  of  skim  milk .  That  article  can  be  sold  for 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year  to  be  used  as  milk ; 
but  there  is  for  six  months  in  the  year,  in  the 
summer  time,  no  demand  for  it. 

4592.  It  would  not  carry  ?— It  would  not  be 
used ;  people  would  not  buy  it ;  they  get  full 
milk  at  a  low  price  ;  and  there  is  nothing  eke 
can  be  done  with  that  skim  milk  but  to  make  it 
into  cheese.  But  when  it  is  made  into  cheese, 
although  it  is  purely  skim  milk,  thjB  people  have 
got  so  fastidious  in  their  tastes  now  that  they  will 
not  buy  it,  they  want  something  better  than  pure 
skim-milk  cheese  ;  and  the  makers  of  that  cheese 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  it  have  intro- 
duced oleine. 

4593.  Does  that  render  it,  in  your  opinion,  a 
wholesome  food  ?— Quite  a  wholesome  food  ; 
qbite  as  wholesome  as  full-milk  cheese. 

4594.  But  it  is  not  so  valuable  a  food,  is  it? — 
It  is  not  so  valuable,  and  it  is  sold  as  skim-milk 
cheese. 

4595.  But  they  put  in  lard  as  well,  do  they 
not  ? — Not  in  Scotland ;  not  to  ray  knowledge. 
I  suspect  not. 

4596.  You  have  handed  me  a  table  of  three 
different  varieties  of  cheese.  What  does  that 
represent? — This  analysis  was  made  by  one  of 
our  analysts. 

4597.  VX'ould  you  just  note  to  the  Committee 
the  difference  between  the  Dunlop,  the  oleine 
cheese,  and  the  Gorgonzola? — These  were  three 
samples  of  cheese  sent  to  the  analyst.  The  pro- 
portion of  butter  fat  in  the  Dunlop  cheese  was 
81*68  ;  in  the  improved  skim-milk  cheese  the 
butter  fat  was  11*32. 

4598.  That  is  Dunragit  cheese,  cheese  made 
at  the  Dunragit  factory  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  Gor- 
gonzola cheese  the  butter  fat  was  1 1*32. 

4599.  That  is  not  made  in  this  country,  is  it? 
— No,  it  is  not  made  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  a 
favourite  cheese  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price. 
Of  otherf  at  there  was  none  in  the  Dunlop  cheese, 
that  is,  the  Scotch  full-milk  cheese ;  in  the  im- 
proved skim-railk  cheese  there  was  16*98  per 
ceut,  and  in  the  Gorgonzola  cheese  there  was 
6*75  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat.  The  caseine  in  the 
Dunlop  cheese    was    32*30    per    cent.,    in  the 
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Dunragit  oheese  32*64   per  oent.,  and  in   the 
Gorgonzola  cheese  26*18  per  cent 

4600.  So  that  the  substance  of  this,  report  is 
that  the  home  made  Dunlop  cheese  is  the  purest? 
—Yes. 

4601.  And  how  does  it  stand  as  to  price  in 
comparison  with  the  margarine  or  Dunragit 
cheese  and  the  Gorgonzola? — I  am  really  not 
aUe  to  tell  the  Committee  the  value  of  the  Gorgon- 
zola, because  we  do  no  business  in  them  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  others,  the  price  of  improved  skim- 
miik  cheese  in  the  Glasgow  market  at  present  is 
24#.  a  cwt 

4602.  Is  that  oommonlj  called  margarine 
cheese ?'-' In  the  Scotch  market  it  is.  called 
Dunragit  cheese,  and  in  the  English  market  I 
believe  it  is  called  oleine  cheese. 

4603.  What  is  the  difference  in  price?— 
The  difference  in  price  at  present  is,  in  improved 
skim-milk  cheese,  about  24s.  to  26s.  a  cwt.,  and 
the  home  full-mUk  cheese  last  year  was  about 
50«.  to  56s.  a  cwt. 

4604.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  Dunragit  cheese 
often  sold  as  a  senuine  article  by  the  retail 
dealer  to  the  public  ? — The  home  cheese  I  am 
speaking  of  is  never  sold,  either  by  retail  or 
wholesale  people,  as  a  genuine  full-milk  cheese. 

4605.  Are  the  public  aware  when  they  go  into 
a  shop  what  they  are  buying  ? — They  are  quite 
aware  of  that. 

4606.  Is  it  marked  in  any  particular  way  ? — 
It  is  marked  with  the  Dunragit  ticket  put  in  it. 

4607.  But  the  ticket  comes  off,  does  it  not  ?-— 
No,  it  is  put  in  the  face  of  liie  cheese. 

4608.  Is  the  cheese  stamped  in  addition  ? — 
No. 

4609.  Then  if  the  cheese  has  been  cut  in  two^ 
and  the  mark  happens  to  be  on  one  side,  how 
is  the  public  made  aware  of  its  nature?-  The 
exposer  of  the  cheese  is  bound  to  keep  the  mark 
on  the  face  of  the  cheese,  where  the  price  is  also 
exposed  along  with  the  mark. 

4610.  And  you  consider  that  that  is  ample 
security  to  the  buyer  against  purchasing  an 
article  which  is  really  not  pure  cheese  ? — That  is 
an  absolute  securitv.  There  was  a  prosecution 
that  took  place  with  regard  to  this  cheese. 

4611.  That  is  the  oleine  cheese  ? — Yes.  One 
of  our  analysts  was  asked  to  analyse  it  and  to  say 
what  he  considered  its  qualities  and  its  value.  I 
have  copies  of  his  analysis  of  this  cheese,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  the  analyst,  who  is  one  of  our 
first  analysts  in  Glasgow. 

4612.  Will  you  read  it,  if  you  please? — This 
is  an  analysis  of  the  Dunragit  cheese.  He  says 
here  at  the  beginning  :  *' This  is  evidently  a 
cheese  made  from  skim  milk  enriched  with  ex- 
traneous fat.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  wholesome 
article  of  food,  and  superior  to  cheese  made  from 
the  sameTskim  milk  without  the  addition  of  fat. 
I  consider  that  it  is  good  value  at  from  4d,  to 
6^.  per  pound,  when  the  price  of  ordinary  sweet- 
milk  cheese  is  selling  at  from  Sd.  to  lOd.  per 
pound,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  class  of 
cheese  should  not  be  provided  for  the  public 
want,  so  long  as  the  customer  is  Jiot  deceived  as 
to  its  true  character." 

4613.  And  you  consider  that  the  lowness  of 
the  price  really  protects  the  customer  Y — It  quite 
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pnitects  the  customer.  I  m"y  say  that  our 
sanitary  officers,  who  have  taken  up  on  two  or 
three  occasions  this  cheese,  have  oeen  led  to 
them  by  seeing  them  marked  at  Ad.  a  lb, ;  and 
being  a  cheap  cheese,  they  thought  there  nuist 
be  something  seriously  wrong  with  the  quality. 

4614.  Then  you  consider  that  if  a  buyer  goes 
into  a  shop  and  has  only  to  pay  3^.  or  4d.  a  lb« 
for  cheese,  that  at  once  tells  him  that  he  is  not 
buying  the  best  article  ? — That  tells  him  that  he 
is  not  buying  the  best  article ;  but  in  my  opinion 
he  is  getting  an  article  equally  nutritious,  and 
quite  as  wholesome  as  if  he  was  buying  a  full« 
milk  cheese. 

4615.  In  regard  to  foreign  cheese,  have  you 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of 
those  cheese  ?^-I  have  no  means  at  all,  except 
through  having  them  analysed. 

4616.  And  do  you  not  think  the  public  are 
subjected  to  any  harm  in  purchasing  a  cheese  the 
manufacture  of  which  they  know  nothing  about? 
— I  believe  they  are,  and  I  believe  they  are  often 
imposed  upon  by  those  cheese  sent  in  from 
America. 

4617.  How  would  you  remedy  that;  what 
should  you  propose  ? — I  propose,  as  a  remedy  for 
both  adulterated  butter  and  those  fill^  cheeses 
coming  from  foreign  couDtries^  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  (|ualities  of  the  cheese  shipped  from 
those  places. 

4618.  And  if  the  governments  of  the  countries 
declined  to  be  responsible,  what  would  you  pror 
pose  should  be  done? — That  the  Government  ci 
this  country  should  then  simply  refuse  to  allow 
the  cheese  to  be  landed  here. 

4619.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty?— I  think  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  efficiently  done.  The  mere 
following  up  of  the  cheese  after  they  have  been 
landed  and  distributed  by  the  sellers  is  a  very 
poor  way  of  getting  at  any  imposition  that  is 
oeing  practised. 

4620.  Because  then  the  cheese  are  distribute^! 
over  the  country  ? — They  come  here,  and  it  may 
be  one  or  two  little  streams  tliat  are  caught ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cheese  has  been  distributed 
and  consumed. 

4621.  Is  the  opinion  that  you  are  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  trade  generally  in  Scotland, 
do  you  think  ? — I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
the  traders  in  Scotland  who  wish  to  do  business 
in  an  honest  and  above-board  manner. 

4622.  And  it  is^  of  course,  in  the  interest  of 
the  wholesale  importer  to  get  the  best  article  / — 
It  is  the  interest  of  all  in  the  trafJe  as  well  an  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

4623.  And  would  you  propose  that  a  certificate 
should  accompany  all  the  cargoes  ? — I  propose 
that  the  packages  in  which  the  goods  went, 
whether  butter  or  cheese,  should  have  the  Govern- 
ment stamp  upon  them,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  Government  certificate  sent  along  with  the 
goods  ill  some  public  way,  so  that  those  engaged 
at  the  ports  having  the  superintendence  of  those 
importations  should  be  able  to  check  them.  The 
full-milk  cheese  from  the  State  of  New  York 
have  the  Government  stamp  upon  theiti  guar«i\' 
teein^;  their  genuineness. 
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4624.  Is  that  the  only  State  that  gives  that 
guarantee  ? — So  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  only 
State  in  the  meantime. 

4625.  But  that  is  the  principal  State,  is  it  not, 
from  which  those  cheese  come? — Yes,  for  the 
finest  Qualities  of  cheese.  We  do  nothing  in 
those  cheese  if  we  know  them  ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  cheese  of  the  inferior  kinds,  those 
filled  cheese,  come  mainly  from  the  Western 
States,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  are  sent 
mainly  from  Chicago. 

4626.  And  you  have  no  sort  of  guarantee  how 
they  are  made  or  whence  they  come  ? — I  have  a 
sort  of  notion  how  they  are  made,  but  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to  state  dog- 
matically how  they  are  made. 

4627.  What  do  you  think  are  the  ingredients 
that  make  them  so  inferior  ?— I  understand  that 
they  are  made  principally  with  lard,  that  the 
fatty  matter  put  into  them  is  principally  lard, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  lard  will  ever  amalga- 
mate with  milk.  1  think  oleo,  which  is  really 
a  product  of  the  cow,  a  product  of  ox  fat,  if 
properly  put  into  the  milk  before  it  is  coagulated 
will  amalgamate,  and  that  the  cheese  made  from 
it,  speaking  from  experience  and  from  experi- 
ments made  with  them,  ripen  as  well  as  will  full- 
milk  cheese  if  properly  made. 

4628.  Lard  being  a  hog's  fat  ?— Yes. 

4629.  What  is  the  reason  that  these  cheese 
are  adulterated  in  that  particular  way ;  is  it 
because  the  lard  is  cheaper  there  than  the  best 
oleo  ? — I  think  another  reason  is  that  it  gives 
them  a  softer  texture,  and  makes  them  look  more 
like  full-milk  cheese. 

4630.  By  lard  ?— By  lard. 

4631.  But  you  say  that  they  cannot  have  the 
same  nourishment  in  them  ? — No,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  will  keep  as  cheese  ;  I  think  thev 
will  very  soon  corrupt  if  they  are  kept  any  length 
of  time. 

4632.  Is  much  of  that  product  imported  into 
this  country  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  arrives,  I 
believe,  in  Liverpool.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  in  the  Glasgow  market,  although  it  was 
reported  last  winter  that  there  were  considerable 
quantities  coming  in. 

4633.  Where  is  it  consumed  ? — I  suppose  some 
s   consumed  in  Glasgow  and  the    surrounding 

markets,  but  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
sent  on  to  the  North  of  England. 

4634.  Is  it  very  cheap  ?—  No,  they  were  selling 
it  at  prices  that  should  have  warranted  the  cheese 
being  full  milk  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  still 
they  should  have  been  full  milk,  and  that  is 
where  the  imposition  comes  in. 

4635.  Has  any  prosecution  taken  place  ? — Our 
inspector  of  markets  heard  of  these  shipments, 
ana  he  had  his  men  employed  for  a  considerable 
time  endeavouring  to  find  out  where  they  were 
being  used  ;  but  he  was  not  very  successful  in 
getting  detections. 

4636.  In  Glasgow  ?— In  Glasgow. 

4637.  There  have  been  several  prosecutions, 
have  there  not,  on  margarine  ? — Yes. 

4638.  Have  they  not  been  contradictory  in 
their  result? — In  tnis  filled  cheese  do  you  mean? 

4639.  Yes? — Not  to  any  great  extent.   One  of 
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our  sheriffs  has  had  the  cases  before  him,  and  he 
refuses  to  convict  upon  the  evidence. 

4640.  What  was  his  ground  for  refusing  to 
convict? — His  ground  was  tha^t  the  Margarine 
Act  says  that  if  any  manufactured  article  is 
being  improved  with  anything  that  is  not  in- 
jurious to  health  it  is  not  a  contravention  of  the 
Act. 

4641.  What  is  the  decision  by  the  other 
sheriff;  he  has  convicted,  has  he  not? — Yes, 
he  has  convicted  ;  there  has  been  one  conviction, 
I  think,  by  the  other  sheriflf,  who  held  that  it 
was  adulteration.  So  that  the  law  does  not  soem 
to  be  very  clear  upon  the  point  when  we  find 
two  sheriflPs  disagreeing. 

4642.  Has  there  been  no  appeal  to  any 
superior  court  ? — None  ;  our  inspectors  will  not 
now  touch  cheese. 

4643.  Would  you  suggest  any  remedy  for 
that  state  of  things.  What  would  be  your  view 
as  to  which  of  the  sheriffs  was  right  ? — I  think 
the  one  who  refused  to  convict  was  right  as  the 
law  stands. 

4644.  You  think  that  he  was  right  according 
to  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

4645.  Would  you  alter  the  Act  ?— I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  altering  the  Act  What  I 
would  do  is  to  say  that  nothing  should  be  put 
into  the  cheese  that  is  unwholesome  or  not  fit 
for  food. 

4646.  But  so  long  as  the  ingredients  were  fit 
for  food  for  the  people  you  would  allow  anything 
to  be  put  into  the  cheese  if  it  was  wholesome  ? — 
Yes.  Skimmed  milk  will  not  be  used  for  cheese 
unless  it  is  improved ;  people  will  not  eat  it 
simply. 

4647.  And  there  is  a  large  importation,  you 
say,  that  comes  into  the  country  from  America  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  mostly  into  the  Liverpool 
market ;  not  so  much  into  Glasgow. 

4648.  Is  the  importation  of  this  filled  cheese 
on  the  increase  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.  I 
think  thittifoiir  Government  is  active  it  might 
be  stopped  altogether,  and  stopped  on  the  other 
side ;  not  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  any  other 
port  in  this  country,  but  stopped  abroad. 

4649.  But  you  would  only  recommend  the 
stoppage  of  cheese  which  was  unwholesome  as 
food  ? — Cheese  that  are  not  declared  what  they 
are  I  would  stop. 

4650.  You  would  stop  all  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  1  may 
mention  to  the  Committee  that  much  of  the  cheese 
that  was  sent  in  to  the  Glasgow  market  I  know 
was  sold  as  full-milk  cheese,  and  guaranteed  as 
such  by  the  seller;  and  that  was  a  false 
guarantee  entirely. 

4651.  Was  any  action  taken  upon  that  by 
anybody  ? — It  never  had  been  detected  by 
anybody. 

4652.  Not  till  too  late?— No,  not  tM  too  late. 

4653.  Has  that  been  going  on  for  some  time  ? 
— This  last  past  winter  particularly  I  have  had 
my  attention  drawn  to  it  more  than  in  past 
times. 

4654.  Could  you  attach  blame  to<the  inspectors 
in  that  matter? — No,  I  cannot. 

4655.  Had  they  been  more  wideawake  could 
they  have  discovered  that  it  was  going  on,  do 
you  think  ? — The  inspectors  never  think  it  their 
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duty  to  look  at  cheese  being  landed  ;  it  in  only 
when  they  find  it  in  retailers'  ahops  that  they 
consider  it  their  duty  to  interfere. 

4656.  Do  you  consider  that  some  instiuctions 
•hould  be  sent  to  the  inspectors  to  examine  the 
cargoes  as  landed  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  if  foreign 
governments  send  goods  with  an  incorrect  de- 
scription to  this  country,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
alert  to  prevent  their  being  sent,  our  own  inspec- 
tors should  see  at  the  port  of  landing  that  those 
goods  are  nut  put  upon  the  public. 

4657.  But  your  strong' point  is  that  the  govern- 
ments ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  what  is 
being  sent  from  their  countries?  — I  have  a 
strong  opinion  with  regard  to  that,  and  it  would 
be  to  tne  advantage  of  the  foreign  countries 
themselves,  because  they  are  anxious  to  send  as 
much  produce  to  this  country  as  possible  in  the 
interests  of  their  own  countries,  and  if  they  keep 
up  a  good  name  they  will  be  able  to  send  more, 
of  course.  I  believ  e  that  Denmark  is  doing  a 
very  excellent'  trade  now  in  butter,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  very  particular  there  not  to  allow 
any  inferior  butter  to  be  manufactured. 

4658.  Then  your  remarks  apply  equally  to  butter 
and  cheese  V-^Equally  to  butter  and  cheese. 

4669.  From  all  governments?— From  all 
governments.  Indeed,  it  is  held  that  butter  can 
be  adulterated  to  a  small  exteni,  and  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  analyst.  If  that  is  so,  the  only 
place  at  which  it  can  be  detected  is  u  here  it  is 
manufactured  ;  and  I  think  that  the  foreign 
governments  should  be  responsible  in  that 
respect. 

4660.  But  in  your  knowledge  not  a  great 
amount  of  bad  butter  does  come  over  ?—  I  do  not 
know  of  it ;  we  never  have  it. 

4661.  And  you  have  a  large  trade  in  butter? — 
Yes,  but  we  confine  ourselves  altogether  to 
Australian  butter  and  Danish  butter. 

4662.  And  you  have  not  much  Irish  butter 
at  this  time  ? — At  this  time  we  do  not  get  it. 
Irish  butter  is  going  much  out  of  favour  in  Ire- 
land; and  the  reason  is  that  they  have  never 
improved  the  make  in  Ireland,  they  have  been 
neglectful.  There  is  no  country  better  qualified 
in  the  world  to  make  butter  than  Ireland  if  the 
makers  would  be  careful;  but  there  is  no  progress 
in  the  making  of  it,  and  now  the  inferior  butter 
that  used  to  sell  when  it  came  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  market  will  not  be  taken  now  by  the 
consumer,  on  account  of  margarine  being  sold  ; 
because  margarine  is  a  much  superior  article  to 
inferior  Irish  butter. 

4663.  If  I  understand  you  aright  (I  want  to 
be  explicit  on  this  point)  yon  would  not  only 
make  it  obligatory  on  foreign  governments  to 
give  a  certificate  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
article  or  the  composition  of  the  article,  but  also 
to  name  the  ingredients  used  ? — Yes,  that  should 
be  done  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  name  the 
ingredients,  and  if  articles  are  imported  here 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  until  they 
are  inspected,  without  that  guarantee. 

4664.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  general 
question  :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers,  the  producers  of  cheese 
and  butter  in  this  country,  if  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine and  this  skim  milk  cheese  were  stopped  ? — 

0.73. 


I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
farmers  at  all  were  it  stopped  now. 

4665.  Would  you  give  your  reasons  for  that 
opinion?  — My  reason  is  that  there  is  now  such 
a  supply  coming  from  foreign  markets  that  the 
efft^ct  upon  this  market  by  stopping  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  articles  would-  never  be  felt.  We 
could  now  be  supplied  with  foreign  cheese  and 

abutter  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  almost  do^ 
entirely  without  the  home  supply. 

4666.  Then  it  is  practically  the  refuse  of  the 
milk  which  is  used  up  in  this  oleine  cheese,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  the  skim  milk,  which  is  a  good 
nourishing  part  of  the  milk. 

4667.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  benefit  to 
the  farmers  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year  ? 
— A  benefit  to  the  farmers,  and  also  a  benefit, 
I  think,  to  the  working-classes. 

4668.  But  do  you  not  think  it  reduces  the 
prices  of  the  best  cheese? — No.  If  that  milk, 
that  residuary  product,  is  not  allowed  to  be  made 
into  cheese,  of  course  those  fact<>ries  for  making 
butter  will  simply  require  to  stop  the  trade  and 
the  farmer  would  require  to  manufacture  the 
article  himself,  and  of  course  he  could  not  manu- 
facture the  butter  unless  he  was  findfing  a  market 
for  his  skim  milk. 

4669.  But  you  do  not  think  that  because  the 
customer  can  buy  very  fair  eating  cheese  at  4rf. 
and  5d.  a  lb.,  skim  milk  cheese,  that  induces  him 
to  buy  the  cheaper,  and  to  pass  over  the  better 
class  of  cheese  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
that  those  w  ho  have  plenty  of  money  will  always 
buy  the  better  article. 

4670.  Even  amongst  the  working-classes?-  - 
Yes,  the  working-classe?>  are  very  particular ;  it 
is  only  those  that  are  scarce  of  money  that  are 
not, 

4671.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
make  ;  I  think  those  are  all  the  questions  that 
occur  to  me  to  ask  you? — ^No.  Mv  principal 
point  in  the  matter  is  witti  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  article.  I  have  mentioned  to  the 
Committee  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  filled  cheese  coming  from  foreign 
countries  without  its  being  known  that  they  are 
filled  cheese. 

4672.  And  your  view  is  that  we  are  very 
helpless  at  the  present  moment  ? — Very  helpless 
in  this  country. 

4673.  However  anxious  and  earnest  the  whole- 
sale importer  may  be,  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
liability  he  is  subject  to  ? — No,  of  being  imposed 
upon  ;  be  is  quite  liable  to  be  imposed  upon. 

4674.  Would  that  apply  to  the  condensed 
milk  ? — It  would;  it  should  apply  to  all  products 
of  milk. 

Mr.  Whitelcy. 

4675.  Is  the  difierence  in  the  taste  between 
filled  cheese  and  whole  milk  cheese  detectable 
easily  ? — No  ;  if  filled  cheese  are  properly  made 
the  flavour  of  them  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
full  milk  cheese. 

4676.  The  flavour  is  equal  to  full  milk  cheese  ? 
— They  are  quite  as  well  flavoured. 

4677.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  as  nourish- 
ing?— Yes,  quite  as  nourishing.  And  the 
analysts  who  have  tested  them  say  that  they  are, 
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and  I  have  no  doabt  tbey  are  myaelf.  The 
nourishing  part  of  cheese  18  the  caseine,  not  the 
fat. 

4678.  Then,  when  you  huy  a  whole  milk 
cheese  instead  of  a  filled  cheese,  do  you  get 
nothing  superior  in  any  way  ?— You  have  a  feel- 
ing that  you  are  getting  the  genuine  article ; 
but  so  far  as  the  nourishment  of  the  article  is 
concerned  I  believe  a  pound  of  filled  cheese 
would  nourish  a  person  as  well  as  a  pound  of  full 
milk  cheese. 

4679.  In  fact,  they  pay  4rf.  or  5rf.  a  lb.  for 
the  feeling  that  they  are  getting  an  English 
cheese  ? — Yes,  and  to  please  the  taste.  No  one 
likes  very  well  to  eat  what  is  not  genuine. 

4680.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  foreign  government  to  guarantee  the  cheese 
and  butter  that  comes  to  this  country,  or  to 
supervise  the  production  of  that  cheese  and 
butter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  guarantee  ? — If 
they  were  willing,  I  do  not  see  any  diflSculty  in 
the  matter.  We  do  find  that  foreign  govern- 
ments put  themselves  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  induce  the  importations  of  various  articles  to 
this  country.  I  hey  ffive  bounties,  for  instance, 
on  sugar  and  some  of  those  things,  to  encourage 
the  importation. 

4681.  That  is  true  ;  but  is  not  the  giving  of  a 
bounty  on  sugar  rather  a  diflferent  thing  from  a 
sufficient  supervision  of  the  manufacture  of  either 
butter  f^T  cheese,  tx»  be  able  to  guarantee  it  ? — 
Not  much.  If  they  found  that  the  cheese  would 
not  be  received  into  this  country  unless  it  had  a 
government  stamp  or  guarantee  on  it,  they 
would  set  themselves  about  to  have  it  done.  I 
believe  we  should  have  a  great  difficulty  in 
compelling  the  governments  to  do  that ;  but  the 
pressure  that  you  could  put  upon  the  govern- 
ments would  he  by  refusing  to  receive  the  articles 
here ;  and  that  is  a  pressure  that  we  could  put 
upon  them. 

4682.  With  regard  to  Australian  butter,  I 
sup]K>se  there  is  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
it  yearly  ? — Yes,  it  is  much  larger  this  year,  and 
it  IS  likely  to  be  larger  next  year.  It  is  going  to 
lower. 

4683.  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  likely  still  fur- 
ther to  lower  the  price  of  butter  here  ? — It  is 
going  to  lower  the  value  of  butters  on  this  mar- 
ket very  much  in  future  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
it  pays  the  Australians  to  make  it ;  but  at  the 
present  prices  it  must  be  a  very  poor  paying 
transaction  for  farmers  in  Australia. 

4684.  What  is  the  Australian  butter  sold  at  by 
the  retailers? — At  the  present  time  about  lOrf. 
a  lb.  At  the  beginning  of  this  season  it  was 
being  retailed  at  1  «•  a  lb. 


Mr.  IFAi/r/«y«— oontinned. 

4685.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  best 
English  butter? — I  think  it  is  quite  as  good; 
the  body  of  the  butter  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
English  butter  or  any  butter  I  Know.  The 
flavour  wants  a  little  in  newness.  A  new  made 
butter  got  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  chum  is 
almost  the  most  palatable  and  best-flavonred 
article. 

4686.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  say  tJliat  this 
Australian  butter  has  never  boen  condemned  on 
analysis  by  any  inspector  or  analyst? — Never; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  genuine. 

Mr.   Cobion. 

4687.  Is  there  any  bounty  on  Australian 
butter?— There  is. 

4688.  Do  you  know  the  amount  ?  -  I  do  not 
know  the  amount ;  it  depends  upon  the  price  it 
realises  here.  If  it  realises  a  good  price  here 
the  bounty  is  increased ;  but  I  believe  when  it 
fetches  a  low  price  the  bounty  disappears. 

4689.  Do  you  think  that  the  suggestion  ms  to 
the  absence  of  newness,  to  which  you  referred, 
can  be  got  over  ? — No. 

4690.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  a  very  important  point,  a  point  tUat  mast 
always  exist  with  regard  to  butter  that  has  been 
kept  some  while  after  being  made.  You  cannot 
possibly  keep  butter  any  length  of  time  without 
some  loss  of  flavour. 

4691.  I  think  you  told  us  with  regard  to 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  cheese,  that  it  was 
somewhat  below  the  home  made  cheese  ? — Yes* 

4692.  Is  that  due  to  its  inferiority  of  make,  or 
is  it  aflfected  by  the  length  of  the  journey  ?— The 
cheese  do  not  suffer  by  the  journey,  I  think, 
but  the  quality  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  the  home- 
made cheese ;  they  want  the  richness  of  texture, 
and  altogether  people  prefer  the  home-made 
ailicle  as  a  rule.  It  is  very  good  cheese  that 
comes  from  New  Zealand,  and  always  genuine  I 
believe.  No  filled  cheese  comes  from  New 
Zealand. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

4693.  Do  you  think  that  the  home  production 
will  keep  up  its  value  in  spite  of  the  foreign 
competition  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  the  foreign 
competition  must  reduce  the  value  of  home 
cheese. 

4694.  Considerably  ?— When  I  was  first  in  the 
Qheese  trade  there  was  a  duty  of  10^.  a  cwt. 
upon  cheese,  and  if  that  was  reimposed  then  we 
might  have  some  chance  of  keeping  up  the 
price ;  but  unless  that  is  done,  I  do  not  see  but 
what  the  foreign  trade  must  reduce  the  price. 


Mr.  Joseph  Storks  Fry,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

4695.  I  THINK  you  belong  to  the  large  firm 
of  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons,  of  Bristol  and  London, 
cocoa  manufacturers  ? — That  is  so.  I  am  senior 
member  of  the  firm. 

4696.  And  I  believe  your  firm  have  been  in 
that  business  for  more   than  a  century? — For 


Chairman — continued. 

upwards  of  a  century,  upwards  of  120  years,  I 
suppose. 

4697.  Do  you  sell  many  different  qualities  of 
cocoa  ? — We  sell  a  lai^e  variety  ;  I  think  almost 
every  kind  that  is  generally  known  to  the 
public. 

4698.  And 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

4698.  And  in  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
sumption of  cocoa  has  gone  up  considerably,  has 
it  npt  ? — It  has  largely  increased.  The  weight 
on  which  duty  has  been  paid  for  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  from  8,300,000 
lbs,,  20  years  ago^  to  22,000,000  odd  lbs.  hwt  year. 

4699.  Is  that  the  manufactured  article  made 
from  cocoa  nibi*  ? — The  figures  which  I  have 
given  are  the  figures  of  the  raw  cocoa  imported  ; 
not  the  manufactured  article. 

4700.  The  figures  you  have  given  are  of  the 
cocoa  imported? — Yes,  the  raw  cocx)a  upon  which 
duty  has  been  paid  on  importation. 

4701.  It  is  not  used  as  nibs  in  any  large 
quantities,  is  it? — Only  to  a  very  small  extent; 
there  is  a  small  demand  for  it. 

4702.  But  it  is  used  in  its  manufactured  form? 
— Almost  entirely  so. 

4703.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
process  of  manufacture  ?  —  The  beans,  as  we 
receive  them,  are  in  the  first  place  roasted  over 
coke  fires,  something  in  the  same  way  as  coffee 
is  rousted.  They  are  then  crushed,  and  the 
husk,  the  outside  skin  of  the  bean,  is  separated 
by  winnowing. 

4704.  Is  tnat  what  used  to  be  called  shell 
cocoa? — ITes,  that  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
Ireland  for  common  drinking  cocoa,  and  is  sold 
for  other  purposes ;  I  believe  for  cattle  feeding. 
Then  the  kernel  which  remains,  after  the  win- 
nowing, is  ground  through  millstones  and  reduced 
to  a  paste.  That  paste  contains,  of  course,  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  of  the  kernel  of  the 
bean. 

4705..  Is  there  any  moisture  added  to  it  to 
make  it  a  paste? — No.  The  heat  and  fric- 
tion of  the  millstone  are  sufficient  to  reduce 
it  to  a  smooth  paste,  perhaps  about  the  con- 
sistency of  treacle.  Then  that  paste  may  be 
dealt  with  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  either  com- 
bined with  sugar  and  arrowroot  or  other  similar 
.substances,  so  that  the  oil  (of  which  the  natural 
cocoa  contains  a  large  quantity)  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  arrowroot  or  other  farinaceous  substance, 
and  the  article  is  then  ground  into  a  powder  for 
convenience  of  use.  The  other  process  is  that  by 
which  a  large  part  of  the  oil  ^of  which  the  bean 
contains  about  50  per  cent.)  is  extracted  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  The  oil,  or  butter  as  it  is 
called  sometimes,  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  confectionery,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  pharmacy.  The  remainder,  which 
is  a  somewhat  dry  powder,  forms  what  is  usually 
known  as  *'pure  cocoa"  in  commerce,  "cocoa 
extract,"  "  cocoa  essence,"  and  articles  of  that 
kind^ 

4706.  lis  that  pure  cocoa  or  cocoa  essence 
largely  sold  for  domestic  use  ? — It  is  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

4707.  Does  it  make  a  palatable  article  for 
drink  ? — It  does. 

4708.  Without  any  addition  ? — Quite  so  ;  but 
in  use,  of  course,  sugar  and  milk  are  usually 
added. 

4709.  But  by  itself  it  makes  a  palatable  drink 
without  the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk  ? — Yes. 

4710.  But^as  I  understand,  the  ordinary  cocoa 
of  commerce  is  an  article  that  does  not  consist  of 
piire  cocoa,  but  of  cocoa  with  certain  other 
mattersadded  to  it? — Cocoas  of  other  descriptions, 
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to  which  I  have  referred,  consist  mainly  of  pure 
cocoa,  to  which  arrowroot  or  some  farinaceous 
substance  and  sugar  have  been  added  for  the  sake 
of  rendering  it  more  soluble  and  absorbing  the  oil. 

4711..  And  does  that  article,  when  made  for 
use,  differ  very  widely  from  pure  cocoa  or  cocoa 
essence,  to  whicli  milk  and  sugar  have  been 
added? — The  article  prepared  m  the  manner 
I  have  described  containing  arrowroot  gives  a 
very  much  thicker  drink  than  pure  cocoa,  and 
having  sugar  added  it  does  not  require  the 
addition  of  so  much  sugar  afterwards.  And  I 
consider  that  the  arrowroot  or  other  farinaceous 
substance  employed,  to  some  extent,  takes  the 
place  of  milk,  so  that  it  renders  the  article  capable 
of  being  used  by  thooe  to  whom  milk  is  not  very 
accessible. 

4712.  Andicis,  I  presume,  the  more  popular 
article  of  the  two  ? — ^In  our  experience  the  sale 
of  that  description  of  cocoa  is  larger.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  what  are  the  figures  of  the  whole 
trade,  because  other  manufacturers  are  in  the 
trade  as  well  as  ourselves. 

4713.  You  think  that  the  sugar  and  arrowroot 
are  not  only  used  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
taste  of  the  article  pleasant  but  are  useful  as 
nutritious  additions  ? — I  consider  that  they  are 
so. 

4714.  And  the  addition  of  those  articles  in  the 
manufactured  product  does  not  in  your  view  in  any 
way  constitute  adulteration  ? — I  regard  it  aimply 
as  a  mode  of  preparing  the  cocoa  for  use  in  that 
particular  way. 

4715.  And  it  is  not  so  made,  I  presume,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  an  additional  profit  ? — As  a 
rule,  the  manufacturer  would  prefer  to  sell  pure 
cocoa  if  he  had  a  market  for  it. 

4716.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  have  described 
as  powdered  cocoa  or  cocoa  essence  would  be  the 
article  on  which  more  profit  would  be  obtained  ? 
— As  a  rule,  that  is  the  case. 

4717.  Have  you  any  specimens  of  those 
various  forms  of  cocoa  to  show  us? — I  have. 
That  is  the  cocoa  bean  as  we  receive  it  {handing 
in  a  small  bottle  of  the  same).  Thai  is  the  cocoa 
nib,  the  kernel  crushed,  without  the  husk 
(hfiTiding  in  a  small  bottle  of  the  same). 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

4718.  This  cocoa  bean  is  very  hard,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  it  grows  in  large  pods  on  the  tree, 
and  has  already  undergone  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  country  where  it  is  produced. 

4719.  Where  does  it  come  from? — From  a 
great  many  countries;  from  the  West  India 
Islands,  from  South  America,  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  and  now  firom  Ceylon  and 
Java  also.  That  probably  is  iTrinidad  cocoa. 
That  cocoa  is  roasted  (handing  in  a  small  bottle 
of  the  same) ;  that  is  the  first  process,  and  that  U 
the  husk  or  shell  separated  by  winnowing 
{handing  in  a  small  bat  fie  of  the  same).  That  is 
the  cocoa  ground  without  any  addition  (handing 
in  a  small  bottle  of  the  same).  That  is  a  specimen 
of  cocoa  prepared  with  arrowroot  and  refined 
sugar,  in  addition  to  the  pure  cocoa  (^handing  m 
a  smcUl  bottle  of  the  same). 

B  B  4  4720.  la 
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4720.  la  the  amount  of  sugar  added  very 
large  ? — It  varie8  very  materially  in  the  different 
preparations  ;  I  should  say  about  25  per  cent,  in 
the  sample  now  produced. 

4721.  And  how  much  arrowroot  is  added? — 
In  such  descriptions  as  I  have  handed  in,  I  should 
think  there  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  each  ;  50  per 
cent,  of  mixture  altogether. 

4722.  So  that,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  speci- 
men that  vou  have  given  us,  there  is  50  per  cent, 
of  ground  cocoa  nibs,  25  per  cent,  of  arrowroot, 
and  25  per  cent,  of  sugar? — That  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  case. 

4723.  Do  you  think  it  is  rendered  more 
digestible  as  an  article  of  food  by  having  the 
arrowroot  and  sugar  with  it  ? — I  think  it  is ;  it  is 
preferred  by  many  persons. 

4724.  And  there  is  no  hurtful  ingredient 
added  to  it? — Not  the  sliffhteet;  the  ingredients 
are  absolutely  pure  of  their  kind. 

4725.  Then  you  think  thac  the  question  be- 
tween mixed  and  unmixed  cocoa  is  not  one  of 
adulteration  or  of  honesty,  but  simply  a  question 
of  public  demand  and  convenience? — That  is  the. 
view  I  take.  We  make  both  descriptions  ;  they 
are  sold  side  by  side  in  the  shop,  and  the  public 
take  their  choice. 

4726.  Is   there   any   complaint   made   by  the 

fublic  that  I  hey  do  not  receive  a  pure  article  ?t— 
do  not  remember  any  instance  in  which  a  con- 
sumer or  customer  of  ours  has  complained  of  being 
deceived  or  misled  in  buying  any  one  of  the 
articles  that  I  have  described. 

4727.  Do  you  put  any  label  on  your  article  to 
indicate  how  it  is  composed  ? — We  put  distinctive 
labels  describing  the  vat  ious  kinds,  '' homeopathic 
cocoa,"  "  pearl  cocoa,"  and  various  names  ;  and 
in  ihe  case  of  cocoa  mixed,  as  I  have  described, 
we  add  a  distinct  declaration  that  it  contains 
other  ingredients  besides  cocoa. 

4728.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  you  use  arrow- 
root or  other  starch  as  an  addition,  you  put  on 
the  label,  "  This  cocoa  contains  a  mixture  of 
starch  and  cocoa  "  ? — We  do  not ;  we  simply  say 
it  is  a  mixture.  We  guarantee  the  whole- 
someness  and  purity,  but  we  do  not  describe  the 
particular  ingredients. 

4729.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
putting  that  on  the  labels  ? — We  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  it,  or  think  that  it  is  reasonable  that 
we  should  be  required  to  do  so ;  we  think  we 
should  be  entitled  to  credit  for  skill  in  the 
selection. 

4730.  In  fact  you  look  upon  it  as  a  process  of 
manufacture,  in  order  to  reader  the  article  suitable 
to  the  public  taste,  and  that  it  is  in  no  way  injurious 
to  the  public  that  this  mixture  should  take 
place  ? — That  is  our  view ;  and  we  think  that 
when  it  is  labelled  with  our  name  and  sanction 
the  public  buy  it  on  the  credit  of  our  firm. 

4731.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions,  that 
you  are  aware  of,  in  which  convictions  have 
been  obtained  for  selling  these  mixtures? — 
There  have  been  some  where  a  grocer  has  not 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  Act ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  he  has  sold  loose  cocoa  and  omitted  to 
place  the  label  we  furnish  him  with  in  the  parcel. 
IJut  there  have  been  no  cases  in  which  an 
information  has  succeeded  before  the  magistrates 
in  the  case  of  cocoa  labelled  as  I  have  described^ 
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admitting  the  mixture,  except  somewhat  recently 
in  Glamorganshire,  in  which  instance  we  appealed 
to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  from  Quarter  Sessions 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  obtained  a 
decision  in  our  favour.  There  has  been  no 
successful  prosecution,  therefore. 

4732.  Will  you  just  briefly  describe  the 
particulars  of  that  case  to  the  Committee? — 
That  was  a  case  where  the  inspector  went  into  a 
small  shop  and  purchased  a  packet  of  our  pearl 
cocoa  in  the  usual  way,  offering  to  leave  a 
portion  of  the  cocoa  with  the  shopkeeper,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act.  The  shopkeeper  was 
then  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  selling 
an  artfcle  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  what 
was  ctbked  for ;  and  it  w  as  held  by  the  magis- 
trates that  the  cocoa  being  mixed  in  the  manner 
I  have  described  was  not  properly  sold  under  the 
description  of  cocoa,  notwithstanding  the  inti- 
mation of  the  mixture  which  was  distinctly  made 
on  the  label. 

4733.  In  that  case  was  the  shopman  selling 
from  a  loose  specimen  or  from  a  packet? — In 
that  case  he  sold  from  the  packet. 

4734.  Did  he  sell  a  packet  containing  the 
label? — The  packet,  I  believe,  Avas  not  divided. 

4735.  Did  the  customer  receive  his  cocoa  in  a 

Sacket  containing  the  label  you  speak  of? — He 
id  ;  it  was  a  f-lb  packet ;  each  ^-Ib.  packet 
has  a  separate  label  containing  the  intimation  of 
a  mixture. 

4736.  And  in  spite  of  that  a  conviction  was 
given  by  the  magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  one  ground 
taken  by  the  prosecution  was  that  the  packet 
before  being  handed  to  the  customer  had  been 
wrapped  in  an  outer  paper  without  any  declara- 
tion ;  but  that  was  over-ruled  in  the  Queen's 
Bench. 

4737.  And  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
quashed  the  conviction  on  the  ground  that  the 
thing  was  described  properly  on  the  label  ? — Yes, 
that  was  so.  I  have  here  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.     It  is  quite  short. 

4738.  You  might  read  it,  if  you  please  ? — The 
case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  ilathew  and  Mr. 
Justice  Cave.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  said: — "  it 
appears  to  me  clear  that  avc  must  find  for  the 
Appellant,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong ; 
and  one  hardly  knows  how  to  discuss  the  points 
raised  without  being  disrespectful  to  those  who 
confirmed  them,  ft  is  seriously  contended  here 
that  there  was  no  label  on  this  article,  that  the 
label  was  a  piece  of  omque  paper  on  which 
nothing  was  inscribed.  The  facts  are  that  the 
article  sold  is  a  well-known  article  manufactured 
by  the  same  people  and  in  the  same  way  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  always  sold  of  the  same 
quality.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  on  the  packet  which 
is  sold  is  this  label  which  is  set  forth  in  the  case. 
The  label  in  clear  terms  informs  every  purchaser 

,  that  this  article  is  sold  as  pearl  cocoa.  That  is 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  and  that 'it  contains 
cocoa  combined  with  other  ingredients,  the  per- 
fect purity  and  wholesomeness  of  which  arc  gua- 
ranteed in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.' That  article  was  purchased,  and  the 
vendor  took  the  not  unusual  course,  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  man  who  bought  it,  of  wrapping 
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it  up  in  a  bit  of  paper.  It  is  enough  to  state  the 
point  to  indicate  what  our  decision  must  be.  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
notice  by  label.  The  other  suggestion  is  that 
there  was  fraud,  that  there  was  evidence  before 
the  magistrates  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
convicted  of  fraud,  and  they  have  set  out 
all  the  facts  in  their  case.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  intention  to  defraud  on  the 
part  of  anybody,  and  the  only  thing  is  the  article 
IS  mixed,  and  there  is  no  statement  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  ingredients  are  mixed."' 
(I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  that  is  a  somewHat 
lower  description  of  the  mixed  article  than  the 
one  I  stated ;  it  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
other  ingredients.)  '^The  ingredients  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  quite  wholesome.  If  that  article 
had  turned  out  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the 
representation,  one  could  understand  it ;  but,  as 
the  label  is  as  it  is,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  anv  fraudulent  intention.  The  appeal  must 
be  allowed,  with  costs."  And  Mr.  Justice 
Cave  said  :  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
two  questions  we  are  asked  are — first,  whether 
the  botice  ^iven  to  the  respondent  is  suflScient 
imder  Section  8  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875.  I  am  of  opinion  the  judgment  of  my 
brother  Mathew  is  right.**  (I  remember  the 
wording  of  the  label  was  read  in  the  court  dis- 
tinctljr  by  the  judge.)  **  And  the  second  ques- 
tion IS  whether  the  admixture  of  the  foreign 
matters  was  made  fraudulently  to  increase  the 
bulk.  I  suppose  they  mean  to  ask  us  whether 
the  evidence  would  satisfy  reasonable  men  that 
the  admixture  of  foreign  matters  was  made 
fraudulently.  I  Bay  certainly  not ;  there  is  no 
evidence  to  lead  reasonable  men  to  come  to  that 
conclusion." 

4739.  There  have,  however,  been  convictions, 
have  there  not,  where  the  retailer  has  omitted 
to  fix  a  label  ?— Small  fines  have  been  in  some 
cases  imposed. 

4740.  Have  you  any  of  those  labels  here  ? — 
Yes  {handinff  in  the  same). 

4741.  On  these  labels  are  the  words  which 
you  read  in  the  course  of  reading  the  judgment 
^^  contains  cocoa  combined  with  other  ingre- 
dients "  ? — This  is  the  particular  article  that  was 
before  the  court  {handing  in  a  guarter^pound 
packet  of  "  Pearl  Cocoa.y 

4742.  Will  you  read  the  label  at  the  end  of 
that  to  the  Committee? — The  wording  at  the 
end  of  the  label  is  this :  '*  Contains  cocoa  com- 
bined with  other  ingredients,  the  perfect  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  which  are  guaranteed  in 
accordance  with  Act  of  Parliament." 

4743.  I  think  you  have  told  me  before  that 
you  do  not  state  on  these  labels  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  ? — We  do  not. 

4744.  You  think  that  to  do  so  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  purchaser  ? — We  do  not  see  that  it 
would  be  oi  any  practical  value.  The  value  of 
the  article  depenas  not  merely  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ingredients,  but  upon  their  quality, 
specially  upon  the  quality  of  the  cocoa  used, 
which  could  not  be  explained. 

4745.  Do  not  some  of  your  varieties  of  cocoa 
contain  difibrent  proportions  of  these  ingredients? 
—They  do. 
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4746.  Is  there  any  indication  to  the  customer, 
except  the  price  of  the  article,  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  cocoa  ? — Not  in  the  wording  of  the  label ; 
but  the  character  of  the  different  qualities  is 
well  known  to  the  purchasers ;  and  the  variations 
in  the  price  indicate  the  quality  they  are 
buying. 

4747.  So  that  the  cheaper  the  cocoa  is  the 
smaller  is  the  proportion  of  real  cocoa  essence  in 
it ;  is  that  so  ? — As  a  rule. 

4748.  So  that  there  would  be  an  easy  way  of 
fraudulent  dealing  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  these  other  ingredients  ? — it  might  be  the 
case,  but  it  is  not  so  in  our  case. 

4749.  I  am  not  of  course  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  the  case  with  an  eminent  firm 
like  yours  ;  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  possi- 
bility of  fraud  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  defend 
everything  which  might  possibly  be  done. 

4750.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  put  upon  these  labels  the  proportions  of  the 
different  ingredients  ? — I  think  we  ou^rht  not  to 
be  required  to  do  so.  It  is  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  and  judgment,  and  1  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  be  required  to  do  so  more 
than  the  vendors  of  all  kinds  of  articles  that  are 
sold  for  food. 

4751.  But  are  you  aware  that  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  with  reference  to  coffee  and 
chicory,  that  the  proportions  should  be  placed 
on  the  packages  ? — That  stands  rather  on  a 
different  footing  ;  but  I  do  not.  myself  see  the 
need  of  doing  it  in  that  case.  But  coffee  and 
chiconr  are  generally  mixed  by  the  grocer,  and 
therefore  the  public  have  not  the  same  guarantee 
that  they  have  with  regard  to  cocoa,  which  is 
almost  entirely  made  by  leading  manufacturers. 

4752.  With  regard  to  the  analyses  that  are 
made  of  these  different  samples  of  cocoa,  they 
differ,  I  believe,  occasionally? — They  do,  con- 
siderably. 

4753.  Can  you  explain  why  there  should  be 
such  a  difference  between  analyses  of  the  same 
coc\)a? — I  suppose  it  may  be  from  want  of 
accuracy  on  tne  part  of  the  analysts  in  some 
cases.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  them,  b^it 
the  analyses  that  we  have  had  given  us  are 
seldom  absolutely  accurate;  still  I  would  not 
complain.  As  a  rule,  they  nve  a  fair  view  of 
the  contents  of  the  article.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  the  Somerset  House  analysts,  but  of  the 
local  analysts. 

4754.  But  you  object  to  their  habit  of 
describing  the  addition  that  you  make  to  the 
cocoa  as  starch  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  is  unreason- 
able to  call  arrowroot  starch,  and  it  produces  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

4755.  The  public  do  not  recognise  that  it  is 
used  in  a  scientific  sense  ? — They  do  not.  They 
look  upon  it  as  washing  starch ;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  might  call  gelatine  used  for  making  blanc- 
mange and  jelly  glue,  which  would  not  be  of 
course  a  very  appetising  expression  to  use. 

4756.  In  defending  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the 
case  of  prosecution,  you  think  that  when  a  label 
has  been  used,  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
admixture  is  injurious  to  health,  ought  to  rest 
with  the  prosecution  ?-— I  think  it  should  do  so. 

C  c  4757.  Do 
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[^ConHmied, 


Chairman —  continued. 


4757.  Do  the  magistrates  generally  take  tW 
view  ? — The  case  has  not  verj  often  been  raised. 
In  some  cases  what  seems  an  unreasonable 
Argument  has  been  used,  that  sugar^  for  instance^ 
in  some  special  way  affects  the  constitution  in 
diabetes,  and  is  injurious,  and  tbat^  therefore, 
the  presence  of  sugar  or  what  is  chemically 
starch  might  be  injurious.  We  think  that  that 
is  not  a  reasonable  around  to  take.  We  do  not 
manufacture  an  article  for  exceptional  conditions 
of  health,  but  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  public. 

4758.  And  those  comparatively  few  people 
suffering  from  a  disease  oi  that  kind  ought  not, 
you  think,  to  be  specially  considered  by  the 
arrangements  ? — We  prepare  a  great  deal  of 
cocoa  without  either  sugar  or  starch,  and  we  think 
they  can  obtain  it  under  the  advice  of  their 
medical  men. 

4759.  Do  you  supply  a  warranty  with  your 
cocoa? — We  regard  the  description  on  the  article 
together  with  our  invoices  as  a  warranty.  In  a 
few  cAses  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  distinct 
warranty  with  regard  to  the  pure  cocoa.  We  do 
80  if  required,  but  very  few  of  our  customers 
require  it. 

4760.  Do  you  think  that  the  defence  hj 
warranty  should  be  taken  away  ? — I  think  jt 
stands  very  well  as  it  is. 

4761.  And  if  it  were  taken  away  do  you  think 
that  there  would  be  more  litigation? — 'There 
miffht  be,  because  the  retailer  might  then  come 
and  bring  an  action  against  the  manufacturer  or 
wholesale  dealer  for  damages  \  it  might  lead  to 
more  litigation.  I  do  not  see  the  benefit  that 
would  result  from  an  alteration  in  that  reepecL 

4762.  But  you  would  suggest,  I  think,  that  in 
cases  of  articles  done  up  m  a  packet  by  the 
manufacturer  and  sold  in  that  packet,  the  prose- 
cution should  be  directed  against  the  manufac- 
turer rather  than  against  the  retailer? — We 
should  be  quite  willing  to  take  any  responsibility 
so  far  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  article  in  the 

1)acket  and  the  proper  description  of  it  on  the 
abel.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  responsible  for 
what  may  pass  between  the  retailer  and  his 
customer  verbally  ;  we  could  not  be  responsible 
for  that.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our  wish  to 
take  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  responsibility 
for  those  articles  and  to  relieve  the  retailer.  We 
think  it  is  an  injustice  that  the  retailer  should 
have  to  bear  the  brimt  of  a  prosecution  with 
regard  to  an  article  of  which  he  has  really  no 
knowledge. 

4763.  For  instance,  it  is  an  injustice,  you 
think,  to  a  small  shopkeeper  that  when  he  sells 
a  packet  of  your  cocoa^  which  contains  25  per 
cent,  or  more  of  arrowroot  starch,  he  should  be 
prosecuted  for  selling  an  article  which  is  not  pure 
cocoa  ? — We  think  it  is  so. 

4764.  And  in  such  a  case  you  would  rathe 
that  the  prosecution  were  directed  again  ^ 
yourself  ?— We  should  be  quite  willing  to  have 
it  so.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  these  cases  are 
sometimes  complicated  by  what  passes  between 
the  grocer  and  the  customer.  He  might,  for 
instance,  say  inadvertently,  that  it  was  the  pure 
article.  Therefore  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
absolutely  removing  the  responsibility ;  but  we 
wish  to  take  it  as  far  as  poisible. 


Chairman — continued. 


4765.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  warranty  in  a  statutqry  form  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  a  statutory  form  of 
warranty. 

4766.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
chocolate?— What  we  usually  term  chocolate  is 
tJie  article  pure  cocoa,  combined  generally  with 
sugar  and  formed  into  cakes,  either  for  eating  or 
drinking. 

4767.  And  is  pnctically  the  same  cocoa  that 
you  sell  as  cocoa,  and  combined  with  the  same 
materials  in  varying  quantities  ? — The  raw  cocoa 
is  the  basis  of  all  preparations,  both  for  chocolate 
and  cocoa. 

476R.  Is  there  any  chemical  difference  between 
the  chocolate  and  the  cocoa  f  —  The  word 
chocolate,  as  you  are  aware,  is  now  applied  very 
largely  to  confectionery,  made  with  larger  or 
smaller  proportions  of  chocolate,  and  of  course 
articles  of  that  kind  may  contain  various  in- 
gredients and  flavours;  but  speaking  of  the 
i^imple  forms  of  chocolate  they  are  almost 
identical  with  cocoa  in  their  chemical  com- 
position. 

4769.  Have  you  anything  else  that  yoa  wish 
to  put  before  the  Committee  with  re^rard  to  your 
evidence  generally  ? — I  think  that  I  have  goae 
over  all  the  points  that  have  occurred  to  me  as. 
b^ing  of  importance.  I  think  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  word  '^  cocoa  "  has  been  now 
popularly  used  to  describe  the  preparations  ^f 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  is  used  both  fi»r 
pure  preparations  and  also  for  mixed  prepar- 
ations; and  in  the  general  usage  it  does  not 
mean  the  article  in  its  original  state,  but  in  its 
prepared  form.  And  although  in  compliance 
with  the  Act,  or  at  least  for  safety,  we  make  the 
declaration  with  regard  to  mixed  oocoa^  I  do  not 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  de- 
claration should  be  made  even  under  the  existing 
Act,  although  we  have  no  objection  to  make  it* 
Further,  the  word  "  cocoa  "  was  used  to  describe 
prepared  cocoas  mixed  with  arrowroot  and 
sugar  long  before  the  pure  cocoa,  which  is  now 
largely  manufactured,  was  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  word  **  cocoa,"  therefore,  really  attaches 
to  the  old  preparation  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
newer  one. 

4770.  The  original  article  prepared  from  the 
beans  of  this  tree  uas  the  mixed  article  such  as 
you  have  described  ?— That  was  the  case..  There 
may  have  been  some  preparations  without  the 
mixture,  but  a<  a  rule  tne  preparations  known  as 
cocoa  were  of  the  kind  I  have  described. 

4771.  And  afterwards  the  introduction  to  the 
market  of  the  essence  of  cocoa  and  other  articles 
containing  comparatively  pure  cocoa  powder,  wa3 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  practically  of  the 
trade? — Yes;  we  have  manufactured  mixed  cocoa 
for  about  60  years.  The  form  of  pure  cocoa  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of  was  introduced,  I  sup- 
pose, about  30  years  ago,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

4772.  Then  when  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  drink  cocoa  nibs,  do  they  obtain  the 
pure  article,  do  you  know  ;  is  that  what  is  com- 
mercially known  as  the  pure  article  ? — It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  adulterate  cocoa  nibs ;  it 

would 
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[Continued. 


Chairmnft — continued. 

would  require  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.     There 
is  Yerj  little  risk  of  admixture  in  that  case. 

4773.  Then  cocoa  made  from  cocoa  nibs  is 
prepared  by  boiling,  is  it  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  is  a 
wasteful  manner  of  using  cocoa,  of  course, 
f)eoau8e  you  merely  get  the  infusion  after  very 
long  boiling. 

4774.  This  cocoa  nibs,  I  suppose,  is  the  purest 
form  of  cocoa  ? — Yes,  that  is  absolutely  pure.  It 
is  not  pure  in  the  sense  of  containing  everything 
that  the  cocoa  originally  conrained,  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  cocoa. 

4775.  What  is  the  next  purest  form  of  cocoa  ? 
— It  is  possible  to  have  the  nib  ground  into  a 
paste  ana  to  use  it  as  chocplajbe  without  any  addi- 
tion or  subtraction,  but  it  is  not  a  convenient 
form,  because  the  presence  of  so  much  oil  makes 
the  chocolate  very  difficult  to  use ;  it  does  not 
dissolve  easily. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4776.  And  it  would  not  be  palatable  without 
€ugar,  would  it  ?— No,  you  must  have  sugar. 

Chairman. 

4777.  Then  the  other  terms,  **  cocoa  essence  " 
and  *'cocoatina,''  which  are  terms  of  commerce, 
refer  to  compounds  containing  larger  or  smaller 
proportions  of  pure  cocoa  ? — I  think  the  articles 
you  refer  to  consist  of  the  cocoa  nib  ground  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  oil  extracted. 

4778.  Can  you  tell  us  which  is  the  purest 
ordinary  form  of  cocoa  in  your  own  business, 
«ay ;  what  is  the  brand  calle«f  ? — '^  Pure  concen- 
trated cocoa  "  {handing  in  a  small  boVle  of  the 
^ame\  and  also  **  cocoa  extract,'*  of  which  you 
already  hare  a  specimen.  These  are  equally  tree 
from  added  sugar  or  farinaceous  matter.  The 
former  is  treated  by  a  special  process. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

4779.  Is  this  pure  concentrated  cocoa  very 
expensive  ? — It  is  not  very  dear.  That  {handing 
in  the  same)  is  a  ^-Ib.  tin,  which  I  suppose  is  sold 
for  about  9d.  It  is  much  more  expensive  than 
the  prepared  cocoas. 

Mr.  Frt/e. 

4780.  The  cocoa  fat  is  extracted  by  means  of 
hot  machinery,  is  it  not? — No,  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  chocolate  is  placed  in  canvas 
bags,  the  hydraulic  pressure  is  applied,  and  the 
oil  escapes.  We  do  not  extract  the  whole  of  the 
oil.  Chemically,  cocoa  contains  about  50  per 
cent.;  we  extract  about  33  per  cent.  The 
whole  cannot  be  extracted  without  a  chemical 
process. 

Chairman* 

4781.  I  think  that  the  extraction  of  the  oil  of 
cocoa  has  been  a  comparatively  modem  innova- 
tion, has  it  not? — Comparatively  so;  it  has 
sprung  up  within  my  own  experience.  When  I 
first  knew  the  trade  we  did  not  express  it. 

4782.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  French, 
I  think? — I  think  we  heard  of  it  first  in 
France. 

4783.  Was  it  used  there  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  finer  forms  o£  chooolate  ?^^I  thmk 
it  was  used  for  obtaining  the    cocoa-butter,  of 

0.73. 


Chairman — contmued. 

which  I  have  a  sample  here  (handing  in  thesamc)^ 
which  is  used  in  confectionery. 


Mr.  Frye, 
4784.  Or  in  chocolate  creams  ?- 


-Yes. 


Chairman. 

4785.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  \ 
add  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4786.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that, 
you  do  not  suggest  any  amendment  of  the  pre- 
sent Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  at  all;  yoU' 
think  it  answers  very  well  ?  —We  do  not  urge  any  * 
amendment.  I  made  a  few  suggestions  just  now  in  ; 
detail,  but  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  works  well 

4787.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  retailers- 
who  are  principally  annoyed    are   the    smaller  t» 
ones? — Yes;  we  find  that  cases  arise  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  small  shops,  where  people  are 
not,  perhaps,  ^nite  on  their  guard  in  serving. 

4788.  But  if  they  are  summoned  for  selling/ 
any  of  your  cocoas,  especially  those  packed,  you 
are  always  ready  to  defend  a  good  case  ? — Yes,  ^ 
we  are ;  we  invariably  offer  to  give  any  assistance. 

4789.  And  with  all  the  number  of  mixtures 
that  you  sell,  some  you  sell  as  cheap  as  %d.  a  lb.,, 
do  you  not ;    I   mean  to  say  it  is  sold  to  the. ; 
public  at  that    price  ? — The    cheapest    packet 
cocoa  that  is   widely  sold  is  the  pearl  cocoa^; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  sold  at  about  M.     I  suppose- 
sometimes  competition  drives  it  rather  below  that. 
There  are  some  cheaper  forms  sold  loose. 

4790.  And  the  poorer  public  like  it,  and  get 
a  very  chea;*  and  good  article? — Yes;  but  I  think 
we   find   that  the   tendency  is  rather  towards  2^ , 
superior  class  of  cocoa. 

4791.  Then  there  is  an  immense  trade  you 
said  just  now  which  has  sprung  up  in  chocolate 
confectionery  ? — '1  hat  is  a  very  large  trade.     » 

4792.  Is  that  mostly  in  chocolate  creams  and. 
sweets  of  every  kind  ? — Yes.  i ; 

4793.  And  that  is  a  very  growing  trade,  and  a 
very  wholesome  form  of  confectionery,  is  it  not  ? 
— AVc  think  it  is  extremely  wholesome.  Children- 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and   I   believe  it  suits  them 
very  well. 

4794.  Those    forms    of    chocolate     are     not . 
labelled,  of  course,  at  all  ? — No  ;  articles  sold  as 
chocolate   are  not    considered    to    require   any, 
declaration  of  admixture. 

Mr.  Colman. 

4795.  What  is  about  the  difference  in  value 
in  the  cocoa  bean  in  it«  raw  state  per  hundred- 
weight ;  in  other  words,  what  is  the  lowest  quality 
of  the  cocoa  bean  worth,  and  what  is  the  highest 
(]^uality  worth  ? — Well,  it  differs  at  different 
times  according  to  the  state  of  the  market.  The 
more  expensive  kind  of  cocoa  would,  I  suppose,  be 
worth  at  the  present  time  80*.  or  90*.  per  cwt.  in 
bond,  to  which  nearly  10*.  is  to  be  added  for  duty. 

4796.  And  the  lo^er  qualities? — ^The  lower 
qualities  would  be  sold  now  as  low  as  between 
40*.  and  50$.  for  some  descriptions ;  but  that  is 
rather  exceptionally  cheap  just  now.  Then  the 
duty  added  to  that  woula  bring  it  to  something' ' 
like  6d.  a  pound. 

C  c  2  4797.  To 
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\^ContiMued. 


Mr.  Co/man— continued. 

4797.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  your  conten- 
tion would  be  that  stating  the  proportions  of 
cocoa  and  other  ingredients  would  not  give  any 
reliable  data  as  to  the  precise  cost  oi-  value  ? — 
That  is  our  contention. 

4798.  You  used  a  phrase  in  one  part  of  your 
evidence,  you  said  something  about  the  inspectors 
going  into  small  shops.  Do  you  think  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  more  into  the  small  shops 
than  they  are  into  the  larger  and  better  establisn- 
ments  ? — I  can  only  say  that  most  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  our  notice  have  been  in 
•mall  shops. 

4799.  Although  the  large  shops  sell  a  mixed 
cocoa  just  the  same  as  the  smaller  shops  ? — Thai 
is  so;  but  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 
inspectors  omit  the  large  shops. 

4800.  Have  you  had  experience  of  cases  in 
which  you  think  the  inspectors  have  rather 
declined   to  see   or  to   take  the  label  on  your 

Cckages  of  cocoa  ? — We  have  suspected  that  to 
the  case. 

4801.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  its 
beinff  stated  in  any  future  Act  that  the  retailer 
should  be  permitted  to  decline  to  sell  except  in 
the  manufacturer's  package? — I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  good  provision,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

4802.  If  you  take  the  case  of  a  ^-Ib. 
tin,  and  an  inspector  asks  for  that  to  be  broken 
into  three  part**,  you  think  it  would  be  perfectlv 
legitimate  for  the  grocer  to  say, "  I  will  not  break 
it  for  you,  I  will  simply  sell  it  vou  in  the  packet 
with  the  manufacturer's  label  '? — I  should  ap- 
prove of  such  a  provision  myself. 

4803.  That  would  put  the  responsibility  still 
more  upon  the  manufacturer? — Yes,  it  would. 

4804.  There  has  been  also  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  that  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  dividing  a 
package  into  three  parts,  it  should  be  divided 
mto  four  parts,  so  that  one  part  is  reserved  for 
the  manufactiurer  himself.  Do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  an  improvement  ? — I  think  it 
would.  1  should  have  no  objection  to  that ;  I 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

4805.  I  see  that  when  you  gave  evidence 
before  a  former  Committee  you  felt  strongly 
that  an  oral  statement  as  to  mixtures  would  not 
be  satisfactory,  and  I  suppose  that  your  experi- 
ence since  then  strongly  confirms  that  ? — De- 
cidedly. We  consider  that  an  oral  declaration 
is  a  matter  of  practical  impossibility,  particularly 
in  a  large  business  where  a  rush  of  trade  is  going 
on  on  Saturday  night ;  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  person  as 
to  the  character  of  each  packet  sold. 

4806.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
question  of  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacturer  ? 
— I  imagine  that  under  the  present  Act  an  in- 
spector might  take  samples  from  our  works  or 
our  warehouse. 

4807.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  his 
doing  so  ? — We  should  have  no  objection  to  his 
doing  that  in  the  state  we  send  them  out  to 
customers  with  the  labels  affixed. 

4808.  But  he  must  not  inspect  your  factory 
or  take  the  article  until  it  is  prepared  for  sale  ? 
— With  that  condition  we  should  think  it  very 
reasonable,  and  we  should  have  no  objection 
to  it 


Mr.  Caiman — continued. 

4809.  Do  you  not  think,  mntrally  speaking, 
that  the  Act  of  24  years  ago  has  made  a  material 
difference  to  the  sale  of  pure  cocoa  as  compared 
with  mixed  cocoa  ?  ^1  should  not  think  that  it  haa 
had  any  great  influence.  It  may,  rnther,  have  led 
to  an  increased  sale  of  pure  cocoa  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  more  from  the  public  taste  having  somewhat 
run  in  that  direction,  and  articles  of  that  kind 
having  been  very  extensively  pushed  and  adver- 
tised. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4810.  And  improved  in  the  manufacture? — 
And  improved  in  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Colman. 

4811.  Am  I  right  in  statin^;  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  making  their  chocolate  or  cocoa,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it,  do  not  send  out  any  of  it  pure  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  say  that  they  do  not  They 
certainly  do  combine  sugar  with  their  cocoa. 

4812.  But  1  believe  they  do  not  send  out  any 
so  called  pure  cocoa;  it  is  all  mixed  with  other 
ingredients?  —  1  think  so  ;  the  Government 
Returns,  I  think,  show  that  it  is  all  mixed  with 
sugar,  at  least. 

4813.  And  I  think  you  contend  that  **  cocoa,'* 
having  been  in  use  for  so  many  years,  is  a  fair 
and  proper  term,  and  that  the  article  is  a  manu- 
factured article  as  distinct  from  tea,  which  is  not 
a  manufactured  article  ? — That  is  our  contention. 
Tea  is  imported  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  used  ; 
cocoa  is  not  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  imported. 

4814.  Except  cocoa  nibs  ? — And  even  that 
has  to  undergo  a  change. 

4815.  Is  there  any  great  diflerencein  the  price 
of  cocoa  as  compared  with  the  price  of  sugar  ? — 
Yes,  sugar  is  of  course  a  cheaper  article. 

4816.  Is  that  case  which  you  referred  to  as 
going  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the  only 
case,  so  far  as  you  know,  which  has  gone  up  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  ? — It  is  the  only  case 
that  we  have  had.  I  think  that  other  manu- 
facturers have  had  some  cases;  perhaps  they  will 
speak  to  them  when  they  appear  before  you. 

4817.  As  a  rule,  when  you  have  defended 
cases  for  your  customers  you  have  won  them 
before  the  local  benches  ?—  Yes. 

4818.  Have  you  recovered  any  costs  for  de- 
fending them? — 1  think  not;  very  little,  if  any. 
We  did  in  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  I  do  not  remember  our  recovering  costs 
in  any  other  case. 

4819.  The  costs  do  not  follow  the  event  ? — No. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

4820.  Have  you  any  other  sample  of  your 
manufacture  ? — I  have  a  pure  concentrated  cocoa 
prepared  by  a  special  process  (handing  in  a 
sample  of  the  same). 

4821.  Is  that  cocoa  a  mixture,  or  is  it  pure  ? — 
It  is  pure.  That  undergoes  a  special  treatment, 
but  it  is  not  mixed  with  arrowroot  or  sugar,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

4822.  Has  it  got  all  the  oil  in  it?— No,  it  has 
not  got  all  the  oil  In  it ;  it  has  had  about  33  per 
cent,  out  of  60  per  cent,  extracted. 

4823.  But  there  is  no  sugar  or  starch  in  it  ? — 

'Nothing 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

Nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  added.     It  under- 
goes a  special  treatment. 

4824.  What  do  you  call  that?— **  Pure  con- 
centrated soluble  cocoa."  If  I  may  refer  to  a 
former  witness,  Mr.  Bannister,  of  Somerset 
House,  save  evidence  with  regard  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  that  particular  kind  of  cocoa :  and  I 
should  like  to  confirm,  so  far  as  I  understand  his 
evidence,  what  he  said  with  regard  to  that.  To  be 
quite  explicit,  it  has  been  alleged  that  concentrated 
cocoa  and  other  cocoas  made  by  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Dutch  process,  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  alkali ;  but  our  contention  is  that 
at  any  rate  without  ffoing  into  the  process  by 
which  the  cocoa  is  prepared  (which  we 
do  not  think  we  should  be  required  to 
explain),  it  does  not,  as  w*e  sell  it,  contain  any 
free  alkali ;  indeed,  it  cannot  do  so ;  and  upon 
analysis  the  only  difference  between  that  cocoa 
and  the  ''  cocoa  extract "  would  be  a  slight 
addition  of  under  two  per  cent,  to  the  ash,  but 
that  addition  consists  of  substances  which  are 
already  found  to  exist  in  the  pure  cocoa  without 
any  treatment  whatever ;  therefore  there  is  no 
addition  of  anything  which  is  not  also  found  in  the 
piure  cocoa  itself.  You  will  find  about  two  per 
cent,  more  ash  in  that  cocoa  than  in  the  cocoa 
extract  I  showed  you  in  the  tin. 

4825.  Which  is  the  purest ;  is  that  as  pure  as 
the  cocoa  nibs  ? — Unlef  s  you  regard  the  two  per 
cent,  of  ash  as  adulteration.  Popularly  speakmg 
it  is  quite  as  pure,  and  in  fact  is  rather  a  superior 
article.  This  is  prepared  from  a  special 
kind  of  cocoa,  and  the  treatment  it  undergoes 
certainly  makes  it  more  soluble  in  water,  and  we 
consider  it  is  also  more  easily  digested. 

Mr.    IVhiteley. 

4826.  The  only  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  : 
How  many  qualities  of  mixed  cocoa  do  you 
sell? — There  is  a  very  long  list.  I  suppose 
nearly  50  or  60  different  varieties. 

4827.  What  is  to  prevent  a  dishonest  retailer 
from  handing  a  lower  quality  to  the  purchaser 
than  the  one  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
use  and  pay  for  ? — If  the  purchaser  buys  it,  as 
we  wish  ne  always  should  do,  in  our  own  pack- 
age, he  would  recognise  the  difference  in  the 
package.  The  same  quality  of  cocoa  is  always 
put  up  in  the  same  package  and  labelled  in  the 
same  manner.  We  do  not  put  two  varieties  in 
such  a  package  as  that  produced  just  now.  That 
label  always  contains  that  identical  article. 

4828.  The  various  packages  of  various  cocoas 
represent  different  metnods  of  preparation  accord- 
ing to  their  gradations  ? — They  nave  distinctive 
labels. 

4829.  Are  they  of  different  sizes  according  to 
the  weight? — They  are  sold  usually  in  1  lb,, 
\  lb.,  and  \  lb.  packets,  and  sometimes  in  smaller 
packets ;  but  usually  not  less  than  \  lb. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

4830.  You  stated  that  cocoa  before  being  fit 
for  sale  has  to  be  prepared  in  some  way  or 
other.  Now,  without  wishing  t<>  ascertain  any 
trade  secrets  which  you  may  have  as  a  manu- 
facturer, would  it  be  correct  to  say,  that  in 
addition  to  a  part  of  the   cocoa-butter    being 


Mr,  Kilbride — continued. 

pressed  out  in  order  to  enable  you  to  grind 
the  cocoa,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of 
powder,  the  cocoa  bean  before,  during,  or  after, 
pressing  out  the  fat,  undergoes  a  further  treat- 
ment, with  the  object  of  rendering  the  cocoa 
what  is  called  soluble  ? — I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain that  this  article,  the  *'  pure  concentrated 
(Soluble  cocoa  "  does  undergo  a  certain  treatment ; 
but  in  the  case  of  "  cocoa  extract "  and  many 
descriptions  of  pure  cocoa,  it  does  not  undergo 
any  treatment  bevond  the  roasting  of  the  bean, 
the  separating  of  the  husk,  the  ^nding  of  the 
kernel,  ami  the  extraction  by  hydraulic  pressure 
of  a  portion  of  the  cocoa-butter.  After  that  it 
is  simply  ground  through  a  mill  to  reduce  it  to  a 
powder ;  it  undergoes  no  change  of  character. 

4831.  I  think  you  said  that  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  cocoa  that  you  sell  do  undergo  a  further 
process  ? — That  particular  quality  undergoes  a 
special  process. 

4832.  And  is  that  the  only  one  that  undergoes 
a  further  process  ? — That  is  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  of  the  cocoas  that  undergoes  the  special 
process.  The  mixed  cocoas  are  merely  combined, 
as  I  have  described,  with  sugar  and  farinaceous 
matter. 

4833.  For  the  purposes  of  this  latter  treat- 
ment are  a  substance  or  substances  necessarily 
introduced  in  small  amount,  quite  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  total  weight  of  the  cocoa, 
which  exert  a  deep  influence  upon  the  nature  of 
the  article? — With  the  exception  of  this  par- 
ticular article  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  so  far  as  I  follow  your  description  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

4834.  Are  these  substances  correctly  described 
as  alkaline? — I  have  endeavoured  to  mention 
that  in  the  cocoa  as  you  have  it  there,  there  is 
not  any  free  alkali. 

4835.  I  do  not  wai.t  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion if  you  do  not  choose  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
it ;  but  is  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  alkali  that  is  used 
in  a  further  process  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  called 
upon  to  describe  the  process. 

4836.  If  alkali  was  left  in  cocoa  it  would,  of* 
course,  change  the  flavour  of  the  cocoa  very 
much,  and  consequently  the  taste  of  the  article 
would  be  ruined,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
necessarily  be  so. 

4837.  May  I  assume  that  whatever  substance 
is  added  it  is  not  in  any  way  injurious  to  health  ? — 
Yes. 

4838.  Or  you  would  not  think  of  using  it? 
— Certainly.  My  impression  is  that  that  cocoa 
is  really  more  digestible  and  more  conducive  to 
health  than  cocoa  without  treatment. 

4839.  Is  not  the  mode  of  treatment  you  have 
alluded  to  known  &s  the  Dutch  method?— They 
are  similar  processes.  I  cannot  say  that  our 
process  is  identical  with  others  ;  no  doubt  it  is 
similar. 

4840.  Is  it  not  a  fact  thatiall  the  cocoas  coming 
from  Holland  are  treated  after  this  fashion  ? — I 
believe  they  are  treated  in  a  maimer  similar  to 
that  cocoa  which  you  see  there.  We  do  not 
know  the  Dutch  process  except  from  the  result. 
We    have    no     knowledge    of     the    particular 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

methods    which  the  Dutch  manufacturers  may 
employ. 

4841.  It  is,  I  presume,  perfectly  well  known 
that  almost  all  cocoas  now  in  the  market  have 
undergone  some  treatment  of  this  kind,  and  no 
secrecy  is  made  of  the  fact  ? — By  no  means. 
Only  the  particular  cocoas  sold  of  a  particular 
character  have  been  so  treated.  The  ordinary 
cocoas  which  we  mix  with  other  ingredients  are 
not  treated  in  that  way  at  all.  It  is  exceptional 
treatment  for  that  particular  class  of  cocoa. 

4842.  Is  it  true  that  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
in  advertisements  scattered  all  over  the-  country 
by  a  manufacturer  who  does  not  adopt  the  Dutch 
method  of  treatment,  as  to  the  injury  to  health 
accruing  from  it  ?-^That  in  so. 

4843.  In  your  opinion  is  such  an  allegation 
justifiable?  -~I  do  not  think  it  is  justifiable. 

4844.  Or  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  trade 
rivalry? — It  does  not  correspond  with  my 
opinion. 

4845.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturer 
ought  to  state  on  the  label  that  the  cocoa  has 
been  treated  after  a  certain  fashion  ;  that,  if  it  it 
cbcoa  produced  after  any  particular  method,  it 
4)ught  to  be  stated  on  the  label  by  what  particular 
process  it  is  prepared  ?—  I  do  not  see  the  need  of 
that.  It  is  sold  as  a  manufactured  article  on  the 
credit  and  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  and  [  think 
that  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of 
describing,  nor  do  I  think  it  reasonable  to  call 
upon  the  manufacturer  or  importer  to  describe, 
the  process. 

4846.  Do  you  think  a  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  manufacture  would  interfere  with  the  trade  ? 
—  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  undesirable  iilter- 
ference. 

4847.  If  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer,  do  you  thinlc  it  would  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
"he  beneficial  to  the  trade.  We  sell  the  kind  of 
cocoa  you  speak  of,  and  other  descriptions,  and 
as  a  rule  we  recommend  that  particular  descrip- 
tion  although  we  are  quite  as  much  interested 
in  other  kinds. 

4848.  Is  not  the  consumption  of  cocoa  con- 
stantly increasing  ? — So  it  appears  to  me. 

4849.  Does  not  it  appear  from  that  that  the 
public  appreciate  cocoa  ? — We  regard  it  so. 

4850.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  are  a  pretty 
ood  judge  of  the  best  article  ? — We  should  not 
nd  the  public  very  easy  to  mislead  even  if  we 

wished  to  do  so. 

4851.  With  regard  to  mixed  cocoas,  do  you 
think  that  all  cocoas  which  consist  largely  of 
sugar  and  starch  ought  to  be  described  by  a  dis- 
tinctive name  say  "  Chocolate  Powder,"  it  being 
understood  that  chocolate  is  a  mixture  ?— My 
own  view  is  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  call 
it  chocolate,  because  in  the  public  mind  the  word 
**  chocolate  **  is  connected  with  other  and  difiPerent 
kinds  of  goods,  cake  chocolate,  or  confectionery 
chocolate.  I  think  it  would  be  misleading.  And 
with  regard  to  mixed  cocoas  the  public  idea 
is  that  chocolate  is  rather  a  superior  quality 
to  the  commoner  kinds  of  cocoa.  They  would 
infer,  if  it  were  labelled  "  chocolate,"  that  it  was 
really  rather  of  a  superior  quality  to  what  they 
would  obtain  under  the  description  of  "cocoa." 


Mr.  A' i&rirfe-— continued. 

4852.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  somewhat 
misleading  to  the  public  to  sell  them  an  article 
which  contains  renned  sugar  and  arrowroot  as 
well  as  cocoa,  and  is  described  as  "  Caracas 
Cocoa''? — I  do  not  think  so;  cocoa  of  ^at 
description  has  been  known  for  many  years  by 
that  name. 

4853.  Do  you  not  think  that  name  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  ordinarv  public? — I  do  not  think  so;  ' 
we  never  have  had  anv  reason  to  think  so. 

4854.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  ordinary  man 
going  into  a  shop,  when  he  sees  that  thing  in 
canisters  and  sees  the  name  "  Caracas,"  thmks 
that  it  is  the  name  of  the  country  that  the  cocoa 
comes  from ;  is  not  that  what  strikes  him  more 
naturally  than  that  it  has  25  per  cent,  of  in- 
grediekits  ? — It  is  the  name  of  the  country  from 
which  one  ingredient  is  imported. 

4855.  Do  jou  not  think  that  they  think  it  is 
the  pure  article  that  is  being  imported  ?— It  has^ 
a  distinct  declaration  also  that  it  is  not  the  pure 
article. 

4856.^  Do  you  not  think  it  necessary  that  that 
intimation  diould  be  in  exactly  the  same  sized 
type  ?--I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
that,  if  it  is  plainly  given.  In  many  cases  the 
labels  are  small,  and  there  is  not  very  much  room 
to  print  letters  in  a  large  type, 

4857.  I  only  ask  you  the  question  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  ? — ^It  is  quite  a  fair 
question ;  but  I  do  not  see  tlie  need  of  any 
alteration,  myself. 

4858.  You  do  not  think  that  describing  these 
mixtures  after  this  fashion  is  misleading  the 
public  ? —  I  think  not.  I  think  I  mentioned  just 
now  that,  so  far  as  my  memory  goes,  we  Aever 
have  had  any  single  complaint  ot  its  being  so 
from  any  consumer  or  from  any  customer. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

4859.  Is  the  alkali  which  is  found  in  the 
cocoa  in  any  way  injurious  to  health  or  to  the 
human  system  ? — My  contention  is  Uiat  there  is 
no  alkali,  in  the  form  of  alkali,  oi*  free  alkali  in 
the  cocoa  I  have  described. 

4860.  I  thought  you  said  there  might  be  two 
per  cent,  perhaps  ? — That  was  not  tree  alkali ;  it 
was  merely  the  ash. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4861.  But  even  if  there  were  any,  would  it  be 
injurious  ? — Even  If  there  were  free  alkali,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  injurious. 

4862.  Would  it  not  be  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in- 
jurious ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  as  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis 
made  by  a  skilful  analyst,  the  exact  proportion  of 
extra  ash  is  1-88,  with  absolutely  no  trace  of  free 
alkali.  I  am  merely  speaking  now  of  the  cocoa 
as  we  sell  it ;  I  am  not  describing  the  process. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

4863.  You  stated  just  now,  I  think,  on  the 
suggestion  of  my  honourable  friend,  that  two  per 
cent,  of  alkali,  if  it  did  remain,  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Do  you  mean  to  say  that  two  per  cent, 
of  alkali  remaining  behind  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  digestive  organs  ?— I  am  not  a  medical 
man.    I  should  not  think  it  would  be  injurious, 

if 
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Mr.  Kilbride — conttnued. 

if  you  coDBidef  for  (»ie  minute  the  proportion 
that  there  would  be  in  a  cup  of  ooooa,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  there.  > 

4864«  But  if  it  were  there,  how  would  it  be 
beneficial ;  that  is  the  suggestion  that  was  made  ? 
— It  might  render  the  cocoa  more  soluble.  I  am 
not  arguing  in  favour  of  it,  but  merely  saving 
that  I  am*  not  aware  that  it  would  be  injurious. 
As  I  mentioned  Just  'now,  the  ^coostittient 
elements  of  the  ash  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  already  exist  in  the  natural  cocoa ; 
therefore,  it  is  only  an  addition  to  the  substance 
that  already  exists  in  the  natural  cocon,  although, 
of  coursci  it  exists  in  a  rather  larger  proportion  in 
this  special  preparation  than  it  would  in  the 
natural  coeoa. 

Mr.  Caiman, 

486$.  Just  one  question  touching  the  sugges* 
tion  of  selling  the  goods  or  the  manufacturer's 
package :  do  you,  as  a  matt^  of  fact,  sell  all 
your  cocoas  in  small  packages  as  well  as  large 


Mr.  (^/mai^-Ksontinued. 


ones? — 'We  sell  some  of  oar  cocoas  in  seven 
pound  and  14  pound  caniiters  or  tins,  and  also 
some  in  barrels. 

4866.  Are  they  also  sold  in  half-pound  packets 
and  quartei^pound  tins  ;  the  sam6  articles  ? — ^In 
some  cases  we  make  a  different  article  for  selling 
loose.  We  do  not  pack  every  description  of 
cocoa  we  sell  loose  in  quarter*pound  packets, 
(xenefally  speaking,  it  is  so  ;  but  tnere  are  special 
deseriptioos  which  we  sell  loose  in  barrek. 

4867.  Is  there  not  an  increasing  tendency  in 
these  days  to  sell  in  small  packets  from  the 
manufacturer? — That  ha»  been  the  tendenoy 
in  our  experience  in  most  cases ;  but  in  coflfee- 
housesi  and  places  of  that  kind,  the  people  bily 
a  barrel,  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  open  a 
package. 

4868.  And  where  it  could  be  sold  in  those 
small  sizes  you  would  see  no  objection  to  its 
bein^  compulsory  that  the  inspector  should  take 
the  tm  with  the  manufacturer's  label  on  it  ? — ^ As 
a  manufacturer,  I  should  prefer  that  being  so. 


Mr.  Hahnemann  Epps,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 

4869.  Yon  are,  I  believe,  director  of  James 
Epps  and  Cd.,.Limited?— I  am. 

4870.  And  chairman  of  the  cocoa  sub-section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

4871.  What  is  the  special  advantage  of  cocoa 
over  tea  and  coffee  as  a  food,  in  your  opinion  ? — 
In  my  opinion,  in  addition  to  supplying  a 
pleasant  and  exhilarating  beverage,  it  is  a 
nutritive  substantial  food,  the  soluble  and  in- 
soluble portions  of  the  iormer  all  becoming  parts 
of  the  beverage  ;  while  with  tea  and  coffee,  only 
those  portions  which  are  soluble  in  hot  water  are 
consumed ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  being 
rejected  as  a  food. 

4872.  Therefore,  it  is  more  nutritious  in  your 
opinion  than  tea  or  coffee  ? — Certainly. 

4873.  In  regard  to  the  manufacture,  why  has 
cocoa  to  be  manufactured  or  prepared  while  tea 
and  coffee  have  not  ? — For  the  reason  which  I  have 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  cocoa 
is  consumed  ;  the  cocoa  nibs  which,  when  boiled, 
would  yield  only  a  fatty  infusion,  have  to  be 
made  soluble  or  capable  of  minute  subdivision  in 
boiling  water,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cocoa  nib 
may  be  drunk. 

4874.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question : 
Would  you  say  what  methods  have  been  uaed 
with  this  object,  and  when  did  they  originate  ? — 
The  nibs  are  ground  to  a  paste,  and  then  one  of 
three  methods  is  employed  to  sub-divide  and  in- 
corporate, or  to  regulate,  the  constituents  of  the 
cocoa,  particularly  the  fat,  of  which  there  is 
usually  50  per  cent,  present  in  the  nibs.  The 
older  method,  pursued  by  almost  all  our  manu- 
facturers still,  is  that  by  which,  as  I  have  read 
in  Mr.  Bannister's  Cantor  Lecture,  the  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  Mexicans  some  300  years 
ago ;  namely,  by  adding  to  the  cocoa  sugar  and 
arrowroot,  which  they  did  in  those  early  days  to 
make  the  cocoa  more  serviceable  as  a  food,  and 
better  suited  to  the  general  fequirementa  $s  a 
^vei:)9ge.    Theiiecona  and  .third  me^ods,  in tro- 
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duced  into  this  country  from  20  to  30  years 
ago,  consist  in  removing  in  one  case  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fat,  and  in  the  other,  in  addition 
to  doing  so^  in  treating  the  cocoa  chemically  with 
potash,  soda  or  ammonia. 

4875.  What  was  the  object  in  removing  a 
large  propoi  tion  of  the  fat  ? — That  is  to  suit  some 
tastes  where  the  cocoa,  without  the  removal  of 
the  fat,  might  be  a  little  too  substantial  for 
them. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4876.  Too  much  food  and  too  little  drink  5^*^ 
Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stmoart. 

4877.  And  in  regard  to  the  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  was  that  used  with  the  same  object  in 
treating  the  cocoa  with  those  ingredients? — I 
can  only  give  my  own  opinion  with  regard  to 
that.  We  do  not  pursue  that  method  at  all ;  we 
should  have  an  objection  to  using  that  method. 

4878.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  injurious 
to  the  human  system  to  treat  it  chemically  with 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  ?  ^That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  more  for  a  professional  opinion  peiv 
haps  than  my  own  ;  but  I  should  be  disposea  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  advanced  by  a  weU-known 
man.  Dr.  Sydney  Binger,  now,  I  believe,  of 
Oxford  University,  who  holds  that  the  added 
alkalies  directly  hinder  digestion  and  impair  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  and  I  think  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  might  be  likened  to  adding  alkali  to 
fat,  and  so  forming  soap. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4879.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  that?— Yes,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion ;  I  am  stating  that  as 
my  opinion.     We  do  not  use  that  method  at  all. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

4880.  Then  the  first  two  methods  are  used  by 
you  ?— The  first  two  methods  are  used  by  us.* 

c  C  4  4881.  And 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued, 

4881.  And  they  are  found  to  be  most  suitable 
and  appreciated  by  the  public? — Certainly, 

4882.  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  correct  descrip- 
tion to  gire  of  cocoa,  as  treated  by  either  of 
those  methods,  to  call  it  pure  cocoa  ? — No,  it  is 
not,  in  my  opinion.  Cocoa,  treated  by  the  first 
of  these  methods,  should  always  be  given  some 
name  especially  describing  its  nature,  as  "  pre- 
pared," *'  soluble,"  or  some  other  such  descrip- 
tion ;  and  in  no  instance,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
it  given  the  name  of  "pure,"  it  bein^  well 
known  as  a  mixed  cocoa.  Cocoa,  treated  by  the 
second  and  third  methods,  should  not  either  be 
named  "  pure,"  in  my  opinion,  for  the  cocoa  has 
been  deprived  of  its  predominant  constituent,  the 
fat.  And  in  the  same  way  milk  that  has  been 
deprived  of  its  cream  cannot  properly  be  named 
pure  ;  while  in  the  third  method  a  chemical  sub- 
stance has  actually  been  added  to  the  ex  tent  of  from 
2  to  4  per  cent.  Pure  cocoa  is  the  cocoa  nibs,  whole 
or  ground,  without  addition  or  abstraction. 

4883.  Then  you  consider  that  there  is  no  other 
cocoa  that  you  can  label  "  pure  "  except  cocoa 
nibs? — Cocoa  nibs,  or  cocoa  nibs  ground  to  a 
paste,  in  both  of  which  forms  we  supply  it  when 
asked  for. 

4884.  Is  there  much  demand  for  cocoa  nibs 
ground  to  a  paste  ? — Very  little. 

4885.  Do  you,  as  a  manufacturer  seeking  for 
the  best  result,  absolutely  disapprove  of  the  third 
method  ? — Certainly.  My  firm  have  considered 
the  matter  on  many  occasions,  and  have  de- 
liberately refused  to  employ  either  of  the  alkali 
processes.  Many  of  the  foreign  modes  of  treatment 
now  followed  absolutely  destroy  the  characteristic 
aroma  and  flavour  of  the  cocoa,  inventive  enerey 
seeming  to  be  vainly  spent  on  the  effort  to  make 
cocoa  more  digestible  than  it  naturally  is,  ob- 
noxious chemicals  being  used  to  produce  a  residue 
of  less  certain  value,  in  my  opinion. 

4886.  Is  there  much  foreign  cocoa  imported 
into  this  country? — I  have  not  the  returns  of 
last  year.  The  last  return  I  have,  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  shows  that  in  1889  the 
imported  manufactured  cocoa  represents  10  per 
cent,  of  what  the  Customs*  duties  on  raw  cocoa 
were. 

4887.  You  have  no  returns  since  1889  ? — No; 
I  did  not  think  you  were  going  to  ask  me  that. 

4888.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
importations  of  foreign  cocoa  have  enormously 
increased  since  that  time? — I  think  I  might  say 
that  they  have  greatly  increased. 

4889.  Where  does  that  cocoa  come  from 
mostly  ? — That  is  a  mere  matter  of  inference  ;  I 
imagine  from  Holland. 

4890.  Chiefly  ?— Yes. 

4891.  Do  you  consider  the  retention  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  cocoa-butter  desirable  in 
cocoa  sold  to  the  public? — Yes,  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  public  at  least ;  and  the  retention  of 
all  the  cocoa-butter  adds,  indeed,  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  cocoa,  for  if  removed  it  would  sell 
at  double  the  rate  of  the  raw  cocoa  used. 

4892.  By  cocoa-butter  did  you  mean  the  cocoa- 
oil  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  Mr.  Fry  gave  you  a  sample 
of  it.     I  have  not  a  sample  of  it  here. 

4893.  Mr.  Pry  produced  one  ?— Yes.  I  find 
I  have  a  sample  here  (handing  in  the  same). 

4894.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  aa  to 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued, 
the  retention  of  the  whole  body  of  the  cocoa- 
butter  bein^  desirable  in  cocoa  sold  to  the  public  ? 
— In  the  "United  States  Bulletin  "  on  Food  and 
Food  Adulterants  in  1892  (which  I  have  here), 
published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  it  said  (p.  936)  that  ''the  fat  or 
cocoa-butter,  in  consequence  of  its  quantity  and 
peculiar  exellence,  is  lunquesdonably  the  con- 
rtituent  of  the  cocoa-bean  possessing  the  highest 
food  value.  Having  a  pleasing  taste  and  odour, 
and  showing  but  litUe  tendency  to  become  rancid. 
Its  melting  point  being  below  the  temperature  of 
the  body  insures  its  being  presented  in  liquid 
form  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices."  That 
is  an  extract  from  that  work. 

4895.  If  you  remove  this  cocoa  butter,  then,  I 
presume,  it  is  very  valuable  ? — Cocoa-butter  at 
present  sells  for  quite  twice  the  cost  of  raw 
cocoa  of  average  quality. 

4896.  What  is  the  cocoa-butter  chiefly  iwed 
for  ? — It  is  principally  used  in  fancy  chocolate ; 
chocolate  creams  particularly. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4897.  There  are  immense  quantities  of  this 
cocoa-butter  put  up  every  week  to  auction,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes,  tons  of  it 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

4898.  Can  you  give  some  reason  for  the  large 
demand  for  cocoa  prepared  by  the  first  method 
which  you  described,  namely,  by  adding  sugar 
and  arrowroot  ? — It  has  been  often  said  that  one 
pound  of  cocoa  furnishes  as  much  nutriment  as 
several  pounds  of  beef,  and  also  that  the  worker 
who  takes  cocoa  with  its  contained  fat  intact 
needs  much  less  animal  food,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  when  so  many  are  hard  pressed  for 
suitable  food. 

4899.  Are  the  working  classes  great  consumers 
of  cocoa  ? — Yes,  they  are,  and  almost  exclusively 
of  the  prepared  or  soluble  kinds.  It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  unwise  to  place  restrictions  on 
the  supply  of  good  preparations  of  cocoa  that 
retain  all  the  constituents  of  cocoa  intact,  which 
are  economical  in  use,  and  to  which  the  people 
are  accustomed.  It  is  well-known  that  m  the 
Royal  Navy,  since  1822,  the  sailors  and  marines 
(numbering  now  70,000)  have  been  daily  sup- 
plied with  Government-made  prepared  cocoa, 
composed  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  cocoa  and  50 
per  cent,  of  sugar  and  arrowroot ;  and  Admiral 
Field,  M.P.,  has  lately  given  his  opinion  that 
such  a  diet  for  such  hard-working  men  cannot  be 
improved  upon. 

4900.  Where  is  the  Government  manufactory  ? 
— At  Deptford.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  a  former  Committee  in  their  Report ; 
they  recognised  the  manufacture  then  as  being  a 
standard  one. 

4901.  And  is  it  exclusively  a  Government 
factory? — Exclusively  a  Government  factory. 
That,  I  may  say,  is  in  addition  to  the  home  con- 
sumption registered  by  the  Customs  duties,  as 
of  course  they  do  not  pay  duty  there. 

4902.  Arising  out  of  that  matter,  have  jovl 
any  note  to  make ;  do  you  concur  in  that  view, 
that  it  is  very  nutritious  ? — Certainly. 

4903.  And  in  regard  to  the  mixture  of  50  per 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart  -  continued. 

cent,  of  sugar  and  arrowroot>  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  is  what  is  usually  supplied,  or  is 
it  a  poorer  variety  that  is  supplied  by  the 
Government  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only 
manufacture  one  quality  of  each  of  the  kinds  of 
•cocoa;  the  admixed,  the  essence  kind,  and 
chocolate.  We  manufacture  one  quality,  and 
only  one  quality  ;  so  that  I  have  no  experience 
of  other  than  what  I  presume  to  think  the  best 
-qualities. 

4904.  But  my  question,  perhaps,  did  not  come 
within  your  knowledge ;  what  do  the  Govern- 
ment chiefly  turn  out  of  this  factory ;  do  they 
turn  out  a  mixed  quality? — Only  a  mixed, 
according  to  ray  information. 

4905.  What  should  euide  the  manufacturer  in 
arranging  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of 
prepared  or  soluble  cocoa  ?-^As  cocoa  is  very 
rich  with  fat,  which  would,  if  left  free,  float  in 
great  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  breakfast  cup, 
the  manufacturer  has  to  consider  what  is  the 
actual  quantity  of  suffar  and  arrowroot  required 
to  incorporate  with  uie  rich  cocoa,  and  furnish 
readily  a  smooth  and  agreeable  drink.  There 
can  be  easily  estimated  what  is  the  maximum 
admixture  necessary  for  the  richer  growths  of 
cocoa,  and  just  so  much  as  is  necessary  should  be 
used. 

4906.  Does  your  firm  declare  what  ingredients 
are  used  in  their  preparation  of  cocoa  ? — Yes  ; 
every  cocoa  label  has  the  following  declaration 
printed  in  capital  letters  in  two  places.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  convenient  if  I  pass  in  one  of 
our  packets,  which  will  exactly  show  it  you. 

4907.  You  had  better  just  answer  the  question 
first,  and  then  hand  in  the  specimen  ? — Shall  I 
read  the  declaration  ? 

4908.  Yes,  if  you  please  ? — "  This  preparation 
contains  cocoa  combined  with  loaf  sugar  and 
West  India  arrowroot;  we  guarantee  that  no 
other  ingredients  are  used.  jBy  this  admixture 
the  highly  nutritious  butter  or  oil  contained  in 
the  natural  cocoa  is  made  soluble  ormiscible,  and 
«asy  of  digestion."  This  is  a  |-lb.  packet  of  our 
^'  prepared  cocoa,"  which  bears  that  label  (Jianding 
in  the  same). 

4909.  Do  you  mark  the  price  of  the  cocoa 
upon  thatpacket  ? — No. 

4910.  That  is  left  to  the  retailer  ?— That  is  a 
matter  for  the  retail  dealer. 

491 1.  Thenare  vou  in  favour  of  the  ingredients 
being  stated  ? — We  have  always  named  them. 

4912.  Do  you  always  put  in  the  same  in- 
gredients ? — Always  the  same. 

4913.  You  do  not  state  the  quantities  that 
you  put  in  ? — No,  we  do  not  state  the  propor- 
tions. 

4914.  Would  you  object  to  do  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  should  object  We  are  ready  to  a^ree 
to  certain  standards  so  far  as  our  own  work  is 
concerned.  I  am  merely  speaking  for  myself,  of 
course. 

4915.  Then  you  do  not  think  you  would 
object  to  state  the  proportions  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  we  should  not  object,  because  we  think  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer  in  getting 
a  certam  peculiar  result  in  a  certain  way  should 
be  protected  so  far  as  the  public  weal  would 
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allow  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
desire   that  the    proportions  should  be   stated. 
There  might  be,  if  I  might  suggest,  a  maximum 
fixed  for  certain  qualities. 

4916.  Then  I  understand  that  you  would 
decline  to  state  the  exact  proportions,  but  you 
would  not  mind  stating  a  certain  standard  for 
the  guidance  of  the  puUic  ?— I  think  that  such  a 
provision,  after  careful  consideration,  might,  if 
adopted,  be  practicable.- 

4917.  Is  this  packet  of  **  prejpared  cocoa  "  your 
best  brand  of  cocoa  ? — That  is  the  only  cocoa 
we  make  that  is  admixed,  but  that  is  "  prepared." 

4918.  Do  you  make  no  other  sort  of  cocoa 
than  this  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

4919.  What  do  you  term  this,  just  "prepared 
cocoa  "  ? — That  is  prepared  cocoa. 

4920.  Is  that  what  is  called  homoeopathic 
cocoa  ?  —We  do  not  call  any  homoeopathic ; 
there  is  no  such  thing,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4921.  But  it  is  known  as  your  homoeopathic 
cocoa? — We  do  not  call  it  so. 

4922.  It  is  called  so,  at  any  rate  ? — We  have 
never  called  it  so.  Here  are  the  only  things  we 
make — one  quality  of  each  (handing  in  thefoHow- 
ing  samples:  a,  prepared  cocoa;  &,  solidified 
cocoa  nibs,  unsweetened ;  c,  chocolate,  made  from 
the  richest  cocoa  nibs  and  refined  sugar, flavoured 
with  vanilla;  d,  Epps*  chocolate  sticks,  fine 
vanilla  ;  e,  Eppi  cocoaine  or  cocoa-nib  extract ^  tea 
like). 

4923.  What  is  Epps'  cocoaine  or  cocoa-nib  ex- 
tract ;  may  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  purest  form 
of  cocoa  ? — That  is  cocoa  nib  with  two-thirds  of 
the  fat  pressed  out,  and  the  residue  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder^  and  no  other  ingredient. 

4924.  And  nothing  added? — Nothing  added; 
nothing  whatever. 

4925.  Then  this  is  chocolate  ?—  That  is  choco- 
late. 

4926.  What  is  this,  chocolate  sticks  ?— That  is 
eating  chocolate. 

4927.  And  what  is  the  solidified  cocoa  nibs  ? — 
— That  is  the  cocoa  nib  pure  and  simple  ground 
to  a  paste,  with  nothing  added  and  nothing 
abstracted. 

4928.  Has  it  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other? — No;  that  would  be  the  same  as  the 
chocolate.  It  is  unsweetened  chocolate ;  that  is 
what  it  teallv  is. 

4929.  And  this,  chocolate,  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  fat  extracted,  is  it  ? — No ;  there  is  no  fat 
extracted  there. 

4930.  But  it  has  sugar  added  ?— Yes. 

4931.  And  is  flavoured  with  vanilla? — And 
vanilla  flavoured. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

4932.  Are  the  ingredients  you  use  the  best  for 
the  purpose  ? — Yes,  in  mj^  opinion.  West  India 
(or  Maranta)  arrowroot  is  a  most  delicate  food, 
which  is  often  ordered  by  physicians  for  their 
patients  on  emerging  from  serious  illness ;  and 
by  the  use  of  fefined  sugar,  which  is  an  uor 
doubtedly  valuable  food,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
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the*  arrowroot  is  needed  for  thoroughly  incor- 
porating the  cocoa  butter. 

4938.  Is  the  proportion  of  admixture  neces- 
sarily always  the  same?— Perhaps  not,  different 
manufacturer6  having  Tarying  opibions  and  ob-^ 
jects  in  view.  My  firm,  however,  who  make  but 
one  quiility  of  prepared  oocoa,  always  follow  the 
same  recipe. 

4934.  I  ou  never  alter  ? — We  never  alter  at 
aU. 

4935.  In  all  these  different  articles  ? — We  do 
not  alter  our  recipe  in  any  way. 

4936.  Are  other  ingredients  than  those  named 
used  by  the  trade  ? — Yes  ;  for  some  preparations 
that  are  sold  much  cheaper  than  ours,  sugar  and 
fecula  of  a  lower  cost  price  are  used,  and  often 
in  larger  proportions  than  we  use. 

4937.  I)o  these  samples  of  yours  vary  much  in 
price  ;  a  case  of  this  prepared  cocoa,  for  instance, 
and  the  cocoaine  ? — The  prepared  cocoa,  by  com- 
petition among  retailers,  \fi  sold  as  low  as  1«.  2d. 
a  lb.  ;  in  fact,  sometimes  a  little  below  that ; 
the  cocoaine,  or  cocoa-nib  extrnct,  is  sold  for 
28.  %d.  a  lb. 

Mr.  Ftye. 

4938.  One  is  the  pure  cocoa  and  the  other  is 
prepared  cocoa? — The  one  is  prepared  by  ad- 
mixture that  is  sold  for  \$.  2d.  The  cocoaine,  or 
cocoa-nib  extract,  with  tlie  oil  taken  out,  is  sold 
for  2s.  Sd.  a  lb. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

4939.  I  ask  you  this  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
vou  have  answered  it  fully ;  whether  other 
mgredients  are  used  by  the  trade  ? — Yes,  for  the 
cheaper  qualities  sugar  and  some  other  fecula  of 
a  lower  cost  price  is  used. 

4940.  What  do  you  call  fecula  ? — Farina,  a 
form  of  starch,  we  call  it,  in  chemists*  language. 

4941.  But  you  cannot  give  us  any  special  in* 
formation  upon  the  point  ? — We  have  no  personal 
ex|>erience  upon  the  point.  We  know  that  the 
Deptford  Government-made  cocoa  is  declared  to 
ccmtain  25  per  cent,  of  sugar,  25  per  cent,  of  sago 
flour,  and  50  per  cent,  of  cocoa ;  so  that  we  are 
quite  ready  to  accept  that  as  a  very  suitable  form 
of  admixture  as  adopted  by  the  Government. 

4942.  How,  in  your  opinion,  should  manu- 
factured cocoa  be  labelled  or  described?— It 
should  be  known  and  labelled  by  names  which 
make  known  its  na/ture,  such  as  ^'  Epps'  cocoa^** 
"  prepared  cocoa,"  or  "  soluble  cocoa,"  &c.,  for 
the  first  method  of  manufacture;  ^^ cocoa  ex- 
tract," '^  cocoa  essence,"  &c.  for  the  second  ;  and 
such  as  ^'  Dutch,"  &c.  for  the  third.  In  ad<Ution, 
the  ingredients  added  (including  alkali  if  used) 
should  in  mv  opinion  be  specifiled  on  the  label, 
which  should  then  (as  now  is  the  case)  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  declaration  by  the  seller. 

4943.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  sufli- 
cient  to  prevent  it  being  sold  for  what  it  is  not  ? 
— ^I  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient  That 
declaration  should  be  suffiqient.  We  have  found 
our  label  sufficient  on  all  but  two  occasions 
during  the  past  20  years;  and  on  those  two 
occasions  country  justices  have  takan  the  view 
of  its  being  insufficient ;  but  the  conviction  has^ 
on  each  occasion  been  quashed  on  appeal>  and  we 
hav^  obtained  costs.  *  < 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

4944.  Are  those  the  only  two  cas^»  that  you 
have  had  in  court  for  20  vears? — Yes;  those  are 
the  only  two  cases.  The  mistakes  of  those 
justices  arose  from  the  misleading  description  of 
the  ingredients  given  by  the  analysts  in  their 
certificates,  the  starch  being  supposed  by  those 
magistrates  to  he  common  or  Washing  starch. 
In  the  case  of  Attfield  v.  Tyler,  heard*  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
2nd  June  1893,  the  justices  stated  that  they 
would  not  have  fined  the  appellant  if  the  analyst 
had  stated  that  the  ingredient  used  was  arrowroot 
and  not  starch. 

4945.  Do  you  hold  that  an  analyst  should 
specify  what  starch  is  used? — Decidedly.  If  he  is 
competent  he  can  distinguish  between  the  varieties, 
lam  a  microscopist,  and  have  constantly  identified 
the  various  starches  on  the  principles  followed 
by  Dr.  Hassail  in  his  woi^,  ^  Food  and  its  Adul- 
terationti." 

4946*  I  suppose  there  is  a  very  great  differ* 
ence  in  starcn,  i«  there  not  ? — Certainly. 

4947.  And  it  would  alter  the  price  very  con- 
siderablv,  would  i1  not,  if  a  good  stnrch  was  used 
rather  than  a  bad  one  ? — It  might,  though  the 
proportion  is  small ;  it  would  not  make  so  very 
much  difference. 

4948.  Does  your  firm  supply  any  other  kinds 
of  manufactured  cocoa  than  what  we  have  seen  ? 
— Only  those  kinds  that  I  have  placed  before 
yon. 

4949.  How  do  you  distinguish  cocoa  from 
chocolate  ? — Cocoa,  as  understood  by  the  masses 
during  more  than  75  years,  is  a  preparation  in 
powder  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  some  kind  of  arrow- 
root, ready  for  use  by  pouring  on  boiling  water 
without  boiling  afterwards,  which  possesses  all 
the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  raw  cocoa  (in- 
cluding the  *whole  of  the  cocoa  butter)  intact, 
and  having  only  the  natural  flavour  of  cocoa. 
Chocolate  m  the  forms  most  extensively  sold  in  this 
country,  such  as  chocolate  crean.s,  is  a  nutritious 
sweetmeat,  generally  highly  flavoured  with  vanilla, 
depending  for  its  value  not  only  on  the  retention 
of  all  the  cocoa- butter  naturally  present,  but  also 
on  the  addition  of  extra  cocoa- butter,  so  as  to 
render  the  confection  smoother ;  this  extra  pro- 
portion of  cocoa-butter  adding  to  the  nutntive 
value,  and  being  perfectly  agreeable  and  whole- 
some. Another  form  of  chocolate  is  in  tablets, 
for  a  beverage,  such  as  is  the  one  mode  of  use  on 
the  Continent,  and  highly  flavoured  with  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  &c.;  this  always  requires  careful  boil- 
ing, and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  chocolate 
contains  no  arrowroot  but  only  cocoa  and  sugar. 
In  England  people  would  not  use  chocolate  much 
on  account  of  this  extra  trouble,  but  instead 
choose  the  various  forms  of  "prepared**  or 
"  soluble "  cocoas,  which  do  not  give  any  such 
trouble.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  this  kind  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
is  that  in  the  former  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
some  kind  of  arrowroot  is  present,  for  v\  both  of 
them  the  whole  of  the  cocoa-butter  naturally 
present  in  cocoa  ifil  carefully  retained  intact. 

4950;  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee  ? — 
There  seems  occasion  fbr  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  what  may  accurately  be  called  '^pure' 
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Sir  Mark  <S^€ioarf -^continued. 

cocoa ''  may  jet  be  unwholesome  and  not  nutri- 
tious. The  refuse  products  of  the  cocoa,  that 
is,  the  shells,  are  largely  employed,  bein^  groimd 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
I  am  told  mixed  in  and  do  but  swell  the  bulk  of 
the  cocoa,  which  is  still  called  ^^  pure  cocoa,"  as 
indeed  it  strictly  is,  although  it  cannot  be  by  all 
thought  to  be  wholesome.  There  are  processes 
too  offered  by  chemists  (Dutchmen  and  Germans) 
by  which  it  is  claimed  that  inferior  cocoa  can  be 
used  in  making  "  Pure  Cocoa  Essence."  Of  such 
aims  and  methods  I  caunot  approve. 

4961.  Where  is  that  interior  coco&  chiefly 
manufactured  !^ — [  have  seen  cocoa  of  that  kind 
for  sale  in  this  country. 

4952.  Is  there  any  manufacture  of  it  in  this 
country  ? — I  have  no  informaticm  as  to  where  it 
is  made. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4953.  Is  not  the  ^eater  quantity  of  these 
cocoa  shells  used  for  food  for  cattle?— I  should 
not  think  so,  very  little. 

Sir  Mark  SUwart  ' 

4954.  What  becomes  of  it  usually?— It  is 
mostly  shipped  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4955.  Exactly,  'whei16"it  is  sold  fofr  feeding 
cattle  P — No ;  it  is  used  like  tea  ;  people  put  it 
into  a  teapot  and  infuse  it,  and  take  the  beverage 
from  it. 

4956.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  Act  at  all  in  any 
way ;  or  do  you  make  any  suggestions  in  that 
direction  ? — We  have  no  objection  to  i*aise  to  the 
Act  at  all. 

4957.  But,  of  course,  with  your  very  large 
experience  of  business,  a  great  number  of  your 
smaller  customers  are  constantly  being  summoned 
for  selling  as  cocoa  what  is  not  really  cocoa  ? — 
Not  a  great  number. 

4958.  But  there  have  been  a  good  number* 
have  there  not  ? — We  have  had  perhaps  a  dozen 
cases  in  20  years. 

4959.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I  think  not. 

4960.  And,  of  course,  you  are  always  prepared 
to  defend  your  customers  if  they  sell  your  pre- 
pared cocoa  in  the  packets  in  which  you  send  it 
out? — We  have  done  so;  we  have  ftrlt  bound  to 
do  sa 

4961.  And  there  has  never  been  a  conviction, 
really,  for  selline  cocoa  such  as  you  have  now 
described,  has  there? — A  tradesman  has  been 
fined  on  two  occasions ;  once  I  believe  in  1879, 
when  we  carried  the  case  into  the  old  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  conviction  was  quashed. 
That  fine  w83  put  on  by  a  magistrate  who  was 
notorious  at  the 'time  for  fining  a  little  girl  for 
plucking  a  geranium  in  a  front  garden,  and  send* 
ing  her  to  prison;  it  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Spalding,  and  that  conviction  was 
quashed  on  Appeal  in  the  Court  of  Common 
^leas.  And  then  the  cflse  I  have  already  alluded 
to,  in  1893,  i^  the  onl^  other  one,  of  Attfield  v. 
Tyler,  which  we  carried  into  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  before  Justices  Day  and 
Lawrence,  when  the   convictjon  was  fiuashfid ; , 

0.73. 


Me.  Frye — continued. 

and    we    actually    obtained    costs    against    the 
Middlesex  County  Council. 

4962.  It  has  been  suggested  that  when  coffee 
and  chicory  are  mixed  together,  the  quantity  of 
each  ingreaient  should  be  stated  on  the  label.  I 
understand  that  you  are  not  quite  prepared  to  go 
so  far  as  that  with  regard  to  cocoa  ? — 1  personally 
do  not  at'  once  see  any  objection  ;  but,  as  I  h*i  ve 
stated,  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a  little 
hard  on  some  manufacturers  to  have  to  reveal 
what  their  trade  secrets  were.  ITiey  have  dis- 
covered some  method  for  making  their  particular 
preparations  (we  only  make  one  ourselves,  but 
other  manufacturers  have  a  great  number),  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  little  hard  that  they  should 
have  to  declare  what  the  exaot  constituents 
were. 

4963.  But  I  suppose  the  information  could 
always  be  obtained  by  analysis? — It  should  be 
so. 

4964.  Your  principal  business,  of  course,  is  in 
your  "  Prepared  Cocoa,"  which  has  an  enormous 
sale  throughout  the  country  ;  and  you  maintain, 
of  course,  that  that  is  a  most  useful  article^  of 
food  in  the  preparation  in  which  it  goes  ^  the 
public  ?— I  tliink  the  test  of  that  is  that,  although 
we  advertise  very  largely  our  other  preparations, 
o«r  business  is  very  largely  confined  to  that  one 
preparation. 

4965.  There  have  been  several  witnesses  ..be- 
fore us  who  have  brought  up  the  point  that 
when  these  articles,  properly  labelled,  have  been 
wrapped  up  in  a  second  paper,  retailers  h^ve 
been  fined  because  the  actual  label  was  not  seen 
by  the  customer.  Would  you  suggest  some 
alteration  of  the  law  as  regards  th&t  ? — I  think 
that  was  a  very  unreasonable  conviction,  and  1 
believe  that  was  che  view  that  the  judge  on 
appeal  took. 

4966.  But  we  have  had  several  cases  of  that 
kind  in  other  articles  besides  cocoa,  in  butter 
more  particularly  ? — I  think  a  buyer  should 
exercise  suflicient  observation  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  outer  wrapper. 

Mr.  Colman. 

4967.  How  long  has  this  word  **  cocoaine " 
been  in  use  ? — I  may  say  that  we  have  lately 
translated  it  from  the  original  word  we  called 
it  by.  It  was  introduced  some  20  years  ago  as 
^^oacaoine,"  adopting  the  botanical  name  for 
cocoa,  which  is  ^'  cacao  ** ;  but  we  found  a  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  many  in  pronouncing  the 
wora,  and  we  have  lately  adopted  the  more 
homely  English  word  "cocoaine. 

4968.  How  long  has  it  been  called  cocoaine  ? 
— Perfiaps  two  years. 

4969.  It  is  a  new  term  ? — It  is  perhaps  tu  o 
years  old. 

4970.  But  that  is  the  word  which  you  now 
adopt  ?*-That  is  the  word  we  now  adopt. 

4971.  With  respect  to  the  prosecutions,  you 
said  that  you  had  appealed  ?-^  I  es. 

4972.  Did  you  appeal  to  the  High  Court  'or 
to  Quarter  Sessions  ? — We  appealed  to  the  High 
Court. 

..  -ASZa^,  And   decisions  in  both  instances  have 
D  D  2  been 
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Mr.  C^&nan— continued, 
been  given  by  the  High  Court  in  your  favour  ? 
—Yes. 

4974.  I  suppose  that  the  great  bulk  of  your 
cocoas  are  solcl  in  packets  ? — We  sell  nothing  at 
all  loose ;  nothing  whatever. 

4975.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  inspectors  should  be 
compelled  to  take  it  in  the  manufacturers' 
packet,  would  you  ? — No  objection  whatever. 

4976.  You  said  something  about  the  errors  of 
the  analysts ;  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  calling 
an  ingredient  starch  when  it  was  really  arrow- 
root ? — The  local  Bench  acknowledged  that  they 
had  been  misled  by  the  word. 

4977.  Have  you  ever  appealed  from  the  local 
analyst  to  Somerset  House  ? — No ;  we  have  only 
had  two  cases  arise,  therefore  we  have  not  had 
to  do  so. 

4978.  What  is  the  percentage  of  cocoa-butter 
remaining  in  cocoa  when  it  goes  to  the  public  ? — 
Are  you  alluding  now  to  cocoaine  ? 

4979.  Yes ;  either  to  that  or  to  the  pure  cocoa  ? 
— There  would  be  about  10  of  the  original  50 
per  cent,  of  the  butter  remaining. 

4980.  Now  as  rerards  the  extract  that  you 

Eve  from  Professor  Ringer ;  do  you  happen  to 
ve  that  at  hand  ? — ^I  have  a  cutting  from  a 
newspaper ;  that  is  alL 

4981.  Have  ^ou  seen  the  book  at  all  from 
which  that  cuttmg  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taken?— No;  it  is  a  book  on  therapeutics.  My 
extract  is  taken  from  his  ''  Handbook  on 
Therapeutics." 

4982.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Ringer  has  re- 
pudiated the  inference  that  has  been  drawn  from 
that  book  V  -  No ;  I  am  not  aware  of  that  I 
have  got  three  cuttings  of  it  from  different 
papers,  and  therefore  1  supposed  it  was  a  fair 
quotation. 

4983.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  has  repudiated 
that,  and  said  that  it  was  a  misquotation  ? — No ; 
I  had  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

4984.  I  think  \  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  importa- 
tions of  foreign  preparations  of  cocoa? — Yes; 
that  was  my  impreswon.  I  explained  that  I  have 
no  details  since  1889  before  me  here;  so  that  I .. 
can  only  state  my  opinion  that  since  1889  there 
has  been  a  large  increase. 

4985.  But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
importation  at  that  time  ? — It  was  about  one- 
tenth  in  1889. 

4986.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  in  your  opinion  those  foreieu  cocoas  were 
adulterated?— No,  I  did  not  say  that 

4987.  What  opinion  did  you  express  about 
them  ? — My  opinion  is  that  that  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  cocoa  that  is  injurious  to  the 
cocoa,  and  it  has  not  such  a  nutritions  character 
and  value  as  cocoas  prepared  in  the  two  other 
ways.  These  foreign  cocoas  are  almost  entirely 
prepared  by  the  Dutch  process,  of  which  I  do  not 
approve* 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

4988.  Are  those  cocoas  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  yoiur  cocoas  and  other  English  cocoas  ? — 
No,  the  Dutch  cocoas  are  an  expensive  kind  of 
cocoa. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4989.  They  are  a  much  higher  price  than 
yours  ? — Yes ;  they  are  even  higher  than  our 
cocoaine,  which  is  the  equivalent  quality. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

4990.  How  do  you  account  then  for  the  in- 
creased demand  for  them  ? — I  am  only  inferring 
that  the  demand  is  increasing  ;  persistent  adver- 
tising, no  doubt,  has  a  great  effect. 

Mr.  Frye. 

4991.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  get 
a  cocoa  from  one  of  their  colonies  that  does  not 
come  to  this  country  at  all,  which  is  a  superior 
article  to  what  we  use  in  this  countrv  ? — I  ao  not 
follow  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cocoa, 
ffrown  in  Dutch  colonies  that  does  not  come  to- 
London. 

4992.  Do  you  get  any  cocoa,  unmanufactured,, 
from  Holland  at  all  ?— Yes. 

4993.  Any  large  quantities? — Surinam  coooa, 
and  Java  cocoa  sometimes,  comes  in  in  several 
hundred  bags  at  a  time. 

4994.  Ts  it  not  the  fact  that  they  keep  the 
best  there  in  order  to  make  their  manufactured 
article  ? — By  no  means. 

4995.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  been  told  that ; 
I  only  ask  you  ? — By  no  means. 

Mr.   Yerburgh. 

4996.  With  regard  to  this  particular  point, 
can  you  account  for  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
this  particular  cocoa,  if  it  is  a  cocoa,  that  is 
not  so  nutritious  as  the  others? — I  would 
say  that  i>eople  approaching  cocoa  for 
the  first  time  have  to  oe  educated  into  what 
they  consider  cocoa.  Just  as  a  person  drinking 
wine  for  the  first  time  would  not,  at  the  first 
trial,  like  claret ;  so  in  the  same  way  with  coooa^ 
a  person  on  first  taking  cocoa  begins  with  what 
he  supposes  to  be  cocoa,  and  that  is  probably  his^ 
cocoa  lor  the  rest  of  his  life ;  so  that  with  the 
persistent  advertising  of  Dutch  cocoas,  no  doubt 
people  beginning  to  use  cocoa  for  the  first  time 
try  the  Dutch  cocoa,  and  it  suits  them  and  they 
like  it,  because  they  have  not  formed  any 
previous  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  in  that 
way  a  fresh  consumption  of  cocoa  by  different 
people  arises. 

4997.  But  then,  in  your  opinion,  you  would 
not  say  that  these  Dutch  cocoas  were  adulterated 
in  any  way*  would  you  ? — The  process,  I  should 
say,  was  deleterious  ;  it  takes  away  the  natural 
flavour  and  aroma,  and  spoils  the  colour  of  the 
cocoa. 

4998.  I  take  it  that  from  the  price  of  those 
cocoas  they  are  principally  bought  by  the  richer 
people  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

4999.  They  do  not  compete  with  your  lower- 
priced  cocoas  ? — I  should  think  not. 
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Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Hudson,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairm€m. 

5000.  I  belieye  you  wish  to  present  yourself 
for  re-ezamination  on  a  certain  point  of  your 
evidence  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  that  I  should  come  forward  again 
with  regard  to  the  matter.  I  was  written  to,  to 
ask  if  I  would  come  up. 

5001.  Then  you  understand  that  the  Com- 
mittee wish  you  to  come  forward  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  you  gave  about  the  inspectors  ? — 
Yes,  I  understand  that. 

5002.  Inthat  evidence  you  stated  that  you  could 
produce  proof  of  corruptibility  upon  the  part  of 
some  of  those  inspectors  ? — I  did,  but  unfortunately 
I  cannot  get  anyone  of  them  to  come  forward.  I 
can  quite  understand  it,  because  of  the  position 
they  are  placed  in.  Most  of  the  information  I 
received  was  from  wholesale  men  who  are  serving 
these  people,  the  retailers,  with  margarine,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  have  heara  of  these 
matters,  but  they  dare  not  come  up. 

6003.  But  you  were  speaking  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence, then  ?— Yes,  but  very  direct 

5004.  (4uite  so ;  but  still  you  are  unable  to 
substantiate  it  by  witnesses  ? — Yes,  they  refuse 
to  come  up  to  be  heard  in  public;  there  are 
several  who  would  come  up  if  they  were  heard 
in  camera. 

5005.  I  understand  also  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  body  of  inspectors 
generally  ? — Certainly  not. 

5006.  It  was  only  with  reference  to  certain 
speciBo  instances  of  which  you  had  heard?— Just 
80.     I   said  in  my   evidence  when  I  was  here 


Chairman — continued. 

before  that  I  had  no  doubt  (and  I  have  no 
doubt)  that  there  are  very  many  perfectly  honest 
men  among  them ;  but  I  have  had  several  letters 
about  it,  and  really  my  statement  is  more  than 
ever  confirmed,  to  my  mind.  I  have  had  several 
letters  of  that  description  {handing  in  a  letter). 

5007.  But  from  reading  it  I  find  that  this 
letter  would  go  to  show  that  the  inspectors  refuse 
bribes,  and  that  the  traders  offer  them  ? — Yes,  it 
only  shows  that  they  are  offered ;  I  doubt 
whether  every  num  would  refuse. 

5008.  That  is  a  question  of  belief  in  human 
nature  and  the  general  morality  of  mankind  ? — 
Yes. 

5009.  I  have  had  letters  of  this  kind  myself, 
stating  that  inspectors  are  anxious  to  come  for* 
ward  to  show  that  bribes  are  offered  to  them,  and 
that  they  have  refused  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  the  case. 

5010.  But  your  allegation  was  that  they  re- 
ceived them?— Yes, 

501 1.  And  that  allegation  is  lacking  in  specific 
proof,  is  it  not  ? — It  could  be  proved  3  you  could 
hear  the  evidence  in  private. 

5012.  That  is  to  say,  the  statement  that  you 
made  you  cannot  satisfactorily  establish  to  your 
own  satisfaction  or  to  ours? — As  to  my  own 
satisfaction  I  do  not  alter  my  views  one  whit. 

5013.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

5014.  But  the  full  proof  is  not  forthcoming  ? 
— No,  it  has  been  refused. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Kilvert,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5015.  I  think  you  represent  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  ? — I  do. 

5016.  You  are  managing  director  of  N.  Slil- 
vert  and  Sons,  Limited,  Lard  Refiners,  Manches- 
ter?— I  am. 

5017.  And  you  have  had  a  long  experience  in 
connection  with  lard  refining? — I  have. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 

5018.  Extending  over  20  years?— Over  20 
years. 

5019.  You  are  also  connected  with  the  Lard 
Refiners'  Association  ? — I  am. 

5020.  Is  that  an  extensive  body? — It  com- 
prises, I  believe,  practically  every  refiner  oi 
American  lard  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Chairman — continued. 

5021.  The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  which  you  are  connected,  have  passed  a 
resolution,  I  believe,  with  reference  to  lard  ? — 
Yes. 

5022.  Will  you  give  us  the  terms  of  that 
resolution  ? — **  That  it  ought  to  be  lawful  to  use 

5  per  cent,  of  beef  suet  stearine  in  lard  for 
stiffening  purposes,  for  six  months,  say  from  the 
month  of  April  to  the  month  of  September." 

5023.  Do  you  agree  with  that  resolution  ? — I 
should  like  to  qualify  it  to  some  extent ;  I  should 
delete  "  six  months." 

5024.  On  what  grounds  ? — At  the  time  that 
that  resolution  was  put  on  the  paper  by  myself, 
the  lard  refiners  had  not  been  compelled  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  beef  stearine  for  the  winter 
months ;  they  had  not  tried  the  experiment ;  they 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  it  during  the  winter  months  ;  but  between 
the  time  that  this  resolution  was  put  on  the  paper 
last  December  and  the  present  time,  they  have 
discovered  that  they  could  not  dispense  with  it, 
even  during  the  wintyer  months. 

5025.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  fluid  nature 
of  the  material  they  were  working  ? — It  was  on 
account  of  the  fluid  nature  of  the  lard. 

5026.  Do  you  consider  the  addition  of  this 
stearine  in  limited  quantities  an  adulteration  ? — 
I  do  not  in  any  way^  in  limited  quantities. 

5027.  What  limit  would  you  place  upon  it? — 
I  would  place  a  limit  of  5  per  cent. 

5028.  And  no  more  ? — And  no  more. 

6029.  In  that  case  you  believe  it  is  a  non- 
injurious  addition  which  makes  the  lard  useful 
for  domestic  purposes? — I  would  put  it  in  the 
form  of  "  I  believe,"  if  you  like.  I  would  rather 
say  *^  I  know." ' 

5030.  You  know  that  as  a  fact  ?  —  Yes,  I 
know  it  as  a  fact. 

5031.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  addition  of  lieef 
stearine  the  means  of  preventing  other  adultera- 
tion ? — I  hardly  understand  how. 

5032.  Are  there  any  other  less  valuable 
additions  to  lard  that  would  be  made  if  the 
stearine  were  left  out  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  risk  of  that  at  all. 

5033.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  risk  of  other 
things  being  added  if  the  stearine  is  added  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  at  all. 

5084.  Do  you  not  think  that  other  oils  might 
be  added  to  the  lard,  if  stearine  were  admitted  ? 
— They  might  be,  but  they  could  be  so  easily 
detected  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  risk  of 
that  at  all. 

5036.  You  think  that  the  powers  of  analysis 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes.  The  only 
other  two  oils  that  might  be  added  would  be 
cotton  seed  oil  or  arachide  oil,  and  they  are  both 
easily  detected,  I  believe. 

5036.  And  you  think  that  if  the  law  allowed 
stearine  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  to  be  added 
to  lard  it  would  not  encourage  the  addition  of 
those  oils? — It  could  not,  because  put  in  that 
form  you  would  have  to  add  very  mucn  more  than 

6  per  cent,  of  stearine  if  you  wanted  to  add  any 
outside  oil. 

6037.  Is  the  ground  upon  which  you  base  your 
argument  for  this  addition  of  stearine  the 
character  of  the  American  lard,  from  which 


Chairman — continued. 

most  of  the  refined  lard  is  made  ? — It  is.  I  have 
a  sample  of  American  lard  here  {handing  in  the 
same), 

5038.  This  American  lard,  then,  is  of  about  the 
consistency  of  cream,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5039.  And  in  that  consistency  it  is  unfit  for 
the  market  ? — It  is  entirely. 

5040.  And  it  requires  stiffening? — Yes. 

5041.  Is  there  no  hog  fat  bv  which  it  could 
he  stiff*ened  ? — It  might  be  stiffened  by  abstract- 
ing the  oil  or  adding  lard  stearine,  which  is,  of 
course,  equivalent  to  abstracting  the  oil. 

5042.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  addition  of 
lard  stearine?— It  does  not  stiffen  it  nearly  so 
well ;  it  requires  about  four  or  five  times  the 
quantity,  and,  as  I  read  it,  it  is  against  the  spirit 
and  letter  6f  the  Act. 

5043.  How  comes  it  that  we  and  our  fore- 
fathers had  lard  made  in  this  country  of  sufiScient 
consistency  to  meet  the  public  taste  and  the 
public  wants,  and  that  we  cannot  have  it  in  our 
time  ? — Do  you  mean  English  lard  ? 

5044.  Why  cannot  we  have  English  lard  ?— 
There  is  not  sufficient  of  it  produced. 

5045.  Not  sufficient  for  public  coBsumption  ? 
— No. 

5046.  And,  consequently,  are  obliged  to  import 
American  lard  ? — Yes. 

5047.  And  make  it  as  neariy  as  possible  to 
resemble  English  Lurd?— We  do  not  make  it  to 
resemble  Engliah  lard  ;  we  simply  try  to  make  it 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  sell. 

5048.  That  is  to  say,  to  have  the  oonsisteiicy 
of  EngHfih  lard  to  which  the  public  are  accus- 
tomed ? — Yes. 

5049.  <  Then  that  i^  a  resemb]Aiioe>?^^  Ye^f  ;but 
American  lard  never  resembles  English  lard, 
when  all  is  said  and  done. 

5050.  Why  not? — It  is  different  altogether  in 
flavour  and  smell,  and  everything. 

5051.  Is  it  inferior  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  taste ; 
I  should  not  say  it  was  inferior.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  English  lard  does  bring  a  higher 
price. 

5052.  Then  this  peculiar  fluidity  of  American 
lard  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pigs  are 
fed,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5053.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  fluidity 
of  it  during  the  last  year  or  so  in  consequence  of 
the  change  of  food  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
character  of  the  feeding  has  changed  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  During  the  last  few  months 
more  wheat  has  been  used,  but  I*  do  not  think  it 
has  had  any  effect  on  the  lard. 

5054.  That  is  what  I  was  alluding  to.  This 
beef  suet  stearine  that  you  add  is  a  good  natural 
substance,  is  it? — It  is.  I  produce  a  sample 
(handing  in  the  sanut).  It  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  beef  suet  sold  by  butchers  and  others.  I 
will  give  you  a  sample  of  lard  stearine  to  com- 
pare with  that  {handing  in  the  same). 

5055.  This  lard  stearine  is  much  Softer  than 
the  other  ? — Very  much  softer ;  there  is  a  very 
nblucfa  larger  proportion  of  oleine  in  it.  Beef  suet 
stearine  contains  only  11'89  of  oleine,  whereas 
lard  stearine  contains  56*81  of  oleine. 

5056.  Then  you  would  have  to  add  a  larger 
quantity  of  lard  stearine  to  effect  your  purpose 
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C^a/rmaji— centinned. 

thart  you  ^buld  of    beef  Bt^arine?—*Y^8,  five 
tinted  ^  mtich. 

5057.  Would  it  cost  mol^e?— Of  course  it 
would,  naturally. 

5058.  Therefore,  it  is  cheaper  to  add  beef 
stelarine^  although  the  beef  stearine  pound  per 
po^nd  is  not  cheaper  than  lard  stearine  ?— It  is 
about  the  same  price  ;  that  has  been  the  average 
of  the  last  12  months. 

5059.  It  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  to 
ex'press  the  oil  from  lard  generally  so  as  to  make 
it  of  sufficient  consistency  to  meet  the  public 
requirements  ? — I  should  think  that  the  sample 
of  lard  stearine  which  I  •  have  produced  is  in 
itself  of  about  sufficient  consistency  to  meet  the 
public  requirements. 

5060.  Would  that  be  the  natural  process  for 
making  lard  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign 
substance  ?—-^lf  you  wanted  to  make  lard  wiui* 
out  the  addition  of  anything  but  the  fat  of  the 
hog,  that  would  be  so.  i 

5061.  Would  it  be  much  dearer?— In  weather 
like  this  you  would  get  at  the  very  least  out  of 
118  pounds:  of  raw  lard  56  pounds  of  oil  and  6ii 
pounds  of  stearine  ;  on  a  day  like  Monday  you 
would  get  more  oil  and  less  stearine. 

5062.  Then  that  would  practically  double  the 
price  of  the  lard  ? — It  would  certainly  advance  it 
vefy  much. 

506^  You  think,  therefore,  that  in  the 
interests  of  cheap  and  harmless  and  even 
nutritious  food  for  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to 
thicken  the  lard  imported  into  .  this.'  counU'y  by 
beef  stearine  in  order  to  meet  the  market  wants? 
—Ida 

5064.  The  trade ,  would  not  consider  it  an 
adulteration,  would  they^  or  the  magistrates, 
probably,  if  you  were  to  take  away  this  oil 
from  laid  in  order  to  thicken  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  trade  would  bother  their  heads  about  it, 
because  they  sell,  say,  Kilvert's  lard  on  its  own 
reputation ;  I  should  not  like  to  say  what  the 
magistrates  would  think,  because  my  experience 
of  magistrates  is  varied. 

5065.  Their  decisions  vary  ? — Very  much. 

5066.  Has  any  evidence  beeQ  brought  for- 
ward in  imy  cnses  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
in  which  it  has  be^  contended  that  this  addition 
to  lard  is  injurious  ? — I  have  watched  the  cases 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  very, 
closely,  and  I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance 
where  a  witness  was  brought  forwaro  to  state 
that  adding  beef  siearine  was  in  any.  way 
deleterious  or  ii\jurious. 

5067.  You  would  not  add  mutton  *tearine  ?-^ 
No,  I  would  not. 

5068.  Why  ? — Mutton  fat  does  not  keep ;  we 
have  to  guarantee  lard  practically  to  keep  for 
years  if  necessary^  and  it  has  been  pravea>  not 
by  our  experience  but  by  the  experience  of 
others,  that  mutton  fat  does  not  keep  ;  it  may  be 
all  right  for  lard  for  immediate  coo^umption  ;  it 
would  be  quite  as  good  probably  for  that  as  beef 
suet  stearine. 

5069. .  Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prosecu-* 
tiouA  have  been  made  lor  small. percentages  of 
stearine  in  lard,  you  contend  thi^  that  is  ;not 
really  the  spirit  tof  the  Aot?-r-I  do  eontend. 
that  >  r      . 

a73. 


Chairman — continued. 

5070.  Can  you  quote  any  part  of  the  Act  to 
justify  that  view  of  yours  ? — I  contend  that  by 

^  Clause  6,  sub-section  1,  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  we  are  entitled  to  add  (I  am  quoting 

i  the  words  of  the  Act) :  "  any  matter  or  ingre- 
dient not  injurious  to  health,  because  the  same  is 

•  required  for  the  productionorpreparatipn  thereof 
as  an  article  of  commerce^  m  a  state  fit  for 
carriage  or  consumption,  and  not  fraudulently 
to  increase  the  bulk,  weight,  or  measure  of  the 
food,  or  conceal  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
same." 

5071.  Those  words,  you  think,  cover  the  addi- 
tion of  a  substance  like  stearine? — I  contend 
that  they  ought  to  cover  it.  It  appears  to  me 
that  whoever  drafted  the  Act  must  have  looked 
forward  to  the  use  of  beef  stearine,  because  I 
think  it  covers  our  case  exactly. 

5072.  And  you  think  that  the  sale  of  such  an 
article  is  in  no  way  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cus- 
tomer ? — I  cannot  see  how  it  is  in  any  way  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  customer. 

5073.  Do  not  the  analysts  say  that  you  could 
stiffen  this  American  lard  equally  well  by  the 

•  addition  of  lard  stearine  ? — They  do. 

5074.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  that  opinion  ? — I  say  that  if  the  price  of  lard 
oil  were  to  advance  above  the  price  of  lard,  so 
that  we  could  get  a  profit  by  abstracting  the  oil, 
in  all  probability  we  should  have  the  analysts 
objecting  to  the  abstraction  of  the  oil  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  taking  out  the  better  part 
of  the  lard  ;  because  I  contend  that  the  oil,  so 
lon^  as  it  is  kept  together  in  a  condition  to  sell^ 
is  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the  lard  itself  ^ 
the  very  best  portion  of  it,  almost  equivalent  to- 
the  cream  of  milk. 

5075.  And  you  would  contend  that  the  addi- 
tion of  stearine  simply  enables  you  to  keep 
together  the  bestparts  of  the  lard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public? — That  is  so  exactly. 

5076.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
Section  9  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
which  you  think  supports  your  view  ? — ^Section. 
9  of  tJie  sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act- says  :  "No 
person  shall,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be 
sold  in  its  altered  state,  without  notice,  abstraot 
from  an  article  of  food  any  part  of  it  so  as  to  in- 
juriously affect  its  quality,  substance  or  nature." 

5077.  So  that  according  to  that  section  you 
think  that  adding  lard  stearine  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  ? — I  do  indeed. 

5078.  And  are  there  only  two  methods  actually 
known  to  the  trade  for  the  stiffening  of  lard  ? — 
There  are  no  other  methods  known,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

5079.  And  of  those  two  both  are  in  the  interests 
of  cheap  andgood  food,  you  think  ? — I  contend  that 
we  ougnt  to  adopt  that  of  the  beef  suet  stearine.  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  analysts  ought  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  question  by  deciding  which  method 
we  should  use.  I  consider  the  method  adopted 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  tbe  interests 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Frye. 

508a  The  public  get  the  article  much 
cheaper  ? — They  do. 

D  D  4  5081.  Then 
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Chairman. 

5081.  Thea  you  think,  in  addition  to  that, 
that  there  are  fewer  impurities  in  beef  stearino 
than  there  are  in  lard  stearine? — Yes;  I  hare 
had  samples  of  beef  suet  stearine  and  lard 
stearine  analysed,  and  I  find  that  while  lard 
stearine  contained  3*57  of  impurities  beef  suet 
stearine  only  contains  1*03  of  impurities. 

5082.  What  do  you  mean  by  impurities? — 
Probably  dirt;  there  may  be  some  volatile 
matters  given  off  in  the  analysis  which  cannot 
be  detected  ;  but  I  think  it  is  probably  dirt.  I 
think  if  you  look  at  the  sample  of  lard  stearine 
which  I  have  handed  in,  you  will  see  that 
although  it  is  white  it  is  a  very  dirty  colour ; 
you  can  see  the  dirt  in  it. 

5083.  Then,  another  point  in  favour  of  beef 
stearine  is  that  its  melting  point  is  higher,  is  it 
not  ? — The  melting  point  of  beef  suet  stearine 
is  about  54  degrees  centigrade,  while  that  of 
lard  stearine  is  about  44  degrees  centigrade. 

5084.  Then,  of  course,  in  hot  weather  beef 
stearine  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  maker  in 
respect  to  the  consistency  of  the  article  ? — 
Yes. 

5085.  Did  your  own  personal  experience  in  the 
summers  of  1893  and  1894  lead  you  to  certain 
opinions  on  this  point  ? — Yes.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1893,  when  the  use  of  these  small  per- 
centages of  beef  stearine  was  not  prohibited,  we 
and  other  refiners  used  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  beef 
suit  stearine,  and  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  oiu: 
customers ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  we  had  one  single 
complaint  from  customers  as  to  the  lard  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  expose  for  sale  on  the  counter  and 
to  sell.  But  in  1894,  when  owing  to  the  prose- 
cutions we  had  to  discontinue  its  use,  not  only 
ourselves  but  other  refiners  in  the  association 
had  hundreds  of  complaints  from  customers  who 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  the  lard 
which  had  given  such  satisfaction  in  previous 
years,  in  1894  failed  to  give  satisfaction  at  all 
because  the  lard  was  soft,  and  being  soft,  it 
affected  the  colour  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  does 
not  look  so  white  and  opaque  when  it  is  soft  as 
it  does  when  it  is  hard. 

5086.  Did  I  correctly  imderstand  you  that  at 
the  present  time  you  do  not  use  beef  stearine  ? — 
We  do  not. 

5087.  You  simply  use  lard  stearine  ? — Yes. 

5088.  In  order  to  avoid  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

5089.  But  you  think  that  on  that  account  the 
article  is  damaged  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

5090.  Is  lard  dearer  in  consequence  of  that 
action  on  your  part  ? — No,  lard  is  now  almost  at 
its  rock  bottom. 

5091.  Then  the  price  of  the  article  has  not 
gone  up  in  consequence  of  having  to  use  lard 
stearine}? — No ;  lard,  like  everything  else,  is  very 
low  at  the  present  time. 

5092.  So  that  you  think  the  condition  of  the 
market  has  enabled  you  to  sell  at  the  same  price 
or  lower  ? — Yes,  the  market  price  of  lard  varies 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  you  could  hardly  make 
it  any  criterion. 

5093.  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  thought 
if  you  had  to  use  lard  stearine  it  would  add  to 
the  price  ? — Yes,  it  would,  undoubtedly. 


Mr.  Kearley. 

5094.  The  price  of  the  day,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 
We  cannot  make  any  comparison  from  that  point 
of  view,  because  at  this  trnne  last  year  it  might 
have  been  10#.,  15#.,  or  20$.  higher  than  to-day; 
I  mean  the  market  price  for  raw  material ;  there- 
fore,  you  can  make  no  comparison  as  to  what 
the  price  might  have  been  to-day  had  we  been 
using  beef  stearine. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5095.  Bacon,  of  course,  is  cheaper  now  than 
ever? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

5096.  And  the  price  of  lard  is  governed  by  the 
visible  supply  of  hogs  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5097.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  your 
having  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  lard  stearine  has 
not  increafl^  the  price  of  lard  ? — I  would  not  say 
that  at  all. 

5098.  You  cannot  say  that  ? — I  know  that  it 
has.  I  know  that  we  have  to  get  a  larger  margin 
to-day  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  cost  of  the  refined  material 

5099.  Then  you  would  say  that  if  you  had 
gone  on  using  beef  stearine  you  would  have  been 
able  to  sell  lard  tonlay  cheaper  than  you  are 
selling  it  ? — Although  when  1  left  Manchester 
we  were  not  usin^  what  we  call  our  full  siunmer 
quantity  of  steanne,  I  know  that  our  price  was 
lully  one  shilling  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
if  we  could  have  us^  beef  stearine. 

5100.  Then  you  say  that  analysts  rather  object 
to  this  addition  of  beef  stearine  ? — They  do. 

6101.  On  what  ground,  do  you  know? — ^They 
say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  presence 
of  beef  suet  stearine  in  lard,  and  for  that  reason 
they  object  to  the  use  of  a  small  per  centage 
being  legalised. 

5102.  Do  they  also  say  that  the  public  do  not 
get  what  they  purchase  ? — They  do  not  say  that 
the  public  is  prejudiced,  but  that  they  do  not  get 
what  they  ask  for.  They  say  that  it  is  not  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  article  denumded  ; 
that  is  the  way  they  put  it  in  their  certificates. 

6103.  And  what  is  your  answer  to  that  view  ? 
— ^I  say  that  analysts  who  know  their  business  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
beef  suet  stearine,  and  estimating  its  proportion ; 
and  as  regards  the  public  not  getting  what  they 
want,  I  contend  that  the  public  gets  what  it  hi^ 
been  accustomed  to,  what  it  requires  for  its 
purposes^  and  that  it  is  not  prejudiced  either 
pecuniarilv  or  in  any  o^er  wav. 

6104.  But  you  would  not  like  this  lard  to  be 
sold  as  a  mixture  ? — That  would  not  do,  because 
there  are  compounds  in  the  market  such  as 
lardine  and  cotolene,  which  are  sold  as  mixtures, 
some  of  which  do  not  contain  even  10  per  cent, 
of  lard. 

6105.  Are  they  sdd  as  substitutes  for  lard  ? — 
They  are  sold  as  either  lard  compounds  or  sub- 
stitutes, or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  If  we 
sold  onr  lard  as  mixed,  even  with  only  one  or 
two  per  cent,  of  beef  stearine,  we  should  be  com- 
peting with  those  articles  that  have  practically 
no  lara  in  their  competition  at  all. 

5106.  And  that  you  think  would  be  unfair  to 
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Chairman — continued. 

'  a  good  product  like  yours^  as  compared  with  less 
nutritious  products  sold  under  those  various 
names  ? — W  hich  are  nearly  all  vegetable  oil. 

5107.  You  recollect  that  Mr.  Bannister  in  his 
evidence  was  asked  a  question  about  the  addition 
of  stearine? — Yes,  I  do.  At  Question  2885 
Mr.  Bannister  was  asked  whether  in  his  opinion 
the  use  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  beef  suet 
stearine,  say  10  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of 
stiffening  lu-d^  was  an  adulteration ;  his  reply 
was :  '^  At  home  in  the  summer  we  always  used 
to  put  a  small  quantity  of  mutton  suet  into  lard 
to  Keep  it  hard  and  make  it  convenient  to  work 
for  domestic  purposes." 

5108.  You  do  not  approve  of  that  addition  of 
mutton  suet  ? — No,  I  think  it  should  be  that  of 
beef. 

5109.  For  the  reasons  that  you  have  already 
stated  ?  —Yes. 

5110.  Then  you  think  that  this  crusade  against 
beef  suet  steanne  was  probably  in  the  interests 
of  American  manufacturers  ? — I  think  it  was 
entirely,  and  for  this  reason  :  that  lard  stearine 
is  cheaper  in  America  than  it  is  in  this  country  ; 
but  beef  suet  stearine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
cheaper  in  England  than  in  America;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  tneir  interest  to  use  lard  stearine 
rather  than  beef  stearine.  Most  of  the  beef  suet 
stearine  is  made  on  the  Continent  or  in  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  and  Targe 
quantities  of  it  are  imported  back  from  this 
country  into  America,  showing  that  it  must  pay 
to  do  it  or  else  it  would  not  be  done,  and  that 
the  American  refiners  are  paying  a  high  price 
for  their  beef  suet  stearine. 

5111.  And  they  can  get  their  lard  stearine 
cheaper  ? — Yes,  because  it  is  the  place  where  the 
lard  18  produced. 

5112.  Therefore  their  trade  interests  have 
coincided  with  their  desire  to  keep  up  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  lard? — Yes.  I  do  not  like  the 
words  "  absolute  purity,'*  of  course. 

5113.  Other  things  being  equal,  ^ou  think 
that  the  industry  in  England  ot  refinmg  lard  is 
better  carried  on  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  than  in  America? — I  certainly  think  so. 
There  are  a  great  many  trades  dependent  on  the 
lard^refining  trade;  package-making  of  all 
descriptions,  both  tin  and  wood,  cask-making, 
paper-making,  and  a  great  many  other  trades 
are  all  benefited  by  the  lard-refinmg  industry  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5114.  And  pig-breeding,  of  course? — We 
never  have  any  English  lard,  so  I  always  leave 
that  out  of  my  calculations. 

Chairman. 

5115.  You  practically  use  American  lard,  but 
you  think  that  the  refining  of  American  lard  in 
this  country  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  industries 
of  this  country  ? — I  am  sure  it  is. 

5116.  And  you  also  think  that  the  freshly 
refined  article  here  is  in  better  condition  for  the 
market  then  if  sent  for  a  long  distance  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so ;  because  lard  refined  in  Chicago  must 
travel  1,000  miles  by  land  and  3,000  miles  by  sea 
before  it  gets  on  to  this  market  I  think  it 
stands  to  reason  that  American  lard  must  be 
freshef  when  refined  in  this  country. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 

5117.  In  spit^  of  the  modem  means  of  keeping 
it  fresh  ? — Yes,  because  I  am  not  aware  that  lard 
is  shipped  in  refrigerators  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  American  refined  lard  as  shippea  f rom  the 
other  side  to  this  country  very  often  loses  weight 
in  transit.  I  was  looking  over  a  price  list  the 
other  day  (I  do  not  oflen  see  them)  and  I  saw 
that  many  London  firms  sell  this  American 
refined  lard  at  shipper's  weights ;  therefore  the 
loss  of  weight,  if  there  is  any,  is  thro wn,'of  course, 
upon  the  small  retailers. 

5118.  That  is  another  argument  against  it  ?-* 
Yes. 

5119.  Now  about  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875 ;  there  are  certain  suggestions  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  you 
would  wish  to  put  before  us  ? — Yes. 

5120.  Will  you  please  state  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — On  Section  10  we  think  that  analysts 
should  be  paid  a  larger  proportion  of  tneir 
remuneration  as  an  annual  salary  by  the  mimici- 
palities  or  other  bodies  employing  them,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  by  fees.  On  Section  14  we 
think  that,  instead  of  the  article  being  divided 
into  three  parts,  it  should  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  one  of  which  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  wholesale  vendor,  if  required,  and  that  the 
necessary  alterations  should  oe  made  in  Sections 
14  and  15  resulting  from  this  change.  With 
regard  to  that,  I  should  just  like  to  mention  one 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  that  three-part 
division  works.  Not  very  long  ago,  in  South- 
port,  a  co-operative  society  there  had  a  sample 
of  lard  taken,  which  was  analysed  and  reported 
to  be  adulterated.  As  soon  as  we  were  informed 
of  this,  we  wrote  to  the  manager,  and  asked  him 
to  let  us  have  the  third  sample.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  third  sample  had  been 
left  for  his  use,  and  he  sent  it  to  an  analyst  and 
got  it  analysed  for  his  own  account,  so  that  we 
practically  were  left  without  any  means  for  our 
own  defence. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

5121.  Had  you  guaranteed  it? — Yes,  we 
guarantee  every  article, 

5122.  And  was  the  guarantee  claimed  ?— Yes, 
it  was.  I  should  like  to  put  in  our  price  list 
with  regard  to  the  warranty  {handing  in  the 
same). 

Chairman. 

5123.  On  all  your  articles  you  attach  a  written 
warranty  giving  full  indemnity  against  articles 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  ? — Yes. 

5124.  And  on  the  invoices  to  every  one  who 
asks  for  it  ? — Yes,  we  do.  We  have  two  forms 
of  warranty ;  that  is  the  simple  one  on  the 
invoice  (handing  in  the  same\  ana  that  is  the  one 
where  the  customer  does  not  think  the  one  on 
the  invoice  sufficient  {handiitg  in  the  same). 

5125.  At  the  bottom  of  the  invoice  yuu  put, 
"  We  guarantee  the  above  to  be  pure  lard"? — 
X  es. 

5126.  And  that  invoice  is  signed  by  one  of 
your  firm  ? — Yes. 

5127.  If  that  is  not  considered  sufficient  by 
the  customer  you  rive  him  this  :  *'  All  the  goods 

included  in  this  invoice  are  hereby 


specified  and : 
E  £ 
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Chairman — continued. 

warranted  pure,  and  of  the  nature^  substsnoe, 
and  quality  thereon  desoribed  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and 
all  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  are  sold  as 
such"?— That  is  so. 

5128.  Then  you  sign  it?— Yes. 

5129.  So  that  practically  you  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  articles  which  you  send 
out  ? — Yes,  and  always  have  done  so. 

5130.  In  Section  22  I  think  you  have  certain 
modifications  to  suggest  ? — We  suggest  that  the 
word  '*  may,"  in  line  3,  shall  be  deleted,  and  the 
word  "shall"  inserted.  That  deals  with  the 
reference  to  Somerset  House. 

5131.  That  is  with  reference  to  sending 
samples  to  Somerset  House? — Yes.  And  on 
the  same  line  8,  the  deletion  of  the  words  "  in  their 
discretion."  Then  in  Section  23  we  think  that 
seven  days  should  be  allowed  for  giving  notice  of 
appeal  instead  of  three  days  as  allowed  by  the 
Act.  On  Section  25,  we  say  that  invoices, 
contract  notes,  specifications,  or  equivalent 
documents,  should  be  accepted  as  sufficient  war- 
ranty for  articles  specified  when  given  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

5132.  That  woidd  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  your  giving  the  second  form  that  you  do  to  a 
particular  customer  ? — Yes. 

5133.  T'hen  you  think  that  where  a  defendant 
is  acquitted  his  costs  should  be  refunded? — 
I  do. 

5134.  And  you  think  that  in  cases  of  perish- 
abl6  goods  the  analyses  should  be  completed 
within  a  short  time?— I  do.  Even  with  im- 
perishable goods,  Clause  13  is,  to  my  mind, 
nnsatisfactory.  tt  stipulates  that  the  analyst 
shall  dnaly^e  samples  "with  all  convenient 
speed."  IVow,  in  a  case  heard  in  Wakefield  on 
23rd  February  1894,  81  days  had  elapsed 
between  the  receipt  of  the  sample  by  Mr.  Allen, 
the  public  analyst  of  SheflSeld,  and  his  report 
upon  it. 

5135.  Did  any  injury  arise  in  that  case? — 
llie  defendant  had  sreat  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
particular  batch  of  lard  (it  was  not  our  case) 
from  which  this  lard  had  been  taken ;  and,  as  a 
matter  6i  fact,  he  was  not  [satisfied  in  the  end,  I 
believe,  that  the  lard  really  was  his.  We  lard 
refinera  have,  to  a  large  extent,  to  take  the  word 
of  a  customer  whether  it  is  our  lard  or  not  A 
man  may  deal  in  four  or  five  brands  of  lard, 
and  if  a  sample  is  taken  there  is  no  name  on  it, 
so  that  you  nave  to  take  the  word  of  the  shop- 
keeper as  to  whose  lard  it  is  ;  and,  if  a  loni;  time 
has  elapsed,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  whether 
he  had  any  lard  of  ours,  say,  on  that  particular 
day. 

5136.  Then  you  think  that  the  analyst  should 
state  the  result  of  his  analysis  and  not  give  any 
opinion  upon  it  ? — Yes,  i  do  ;  I  consider  that 
public  analysts  seldom  have  the  practical  com- 
mercial experience  which  alone  can  makq  their 
opinion  of  any  value ;  and  yet  magistrates, 
especially  those  in  rural  districts  who  are  not  in 
close  touch  with  trade  requirements,  often  allow 
themselves  to  be  largely  influenced  by  a  technical 
assertion  or  suggestion  which  is  commercially 
impracticable. 

5137.  Then  you  think   that   the   analyst  on 


<7Aatniaa9i— continued. 

whose  report  the  summons  is  iisaed  ahould 
be  present  to  give  evidence  if  necessary  ?-r' 
Yes. 

5138.  And  that  the  defendant  should  Mt  be 
charged  with  the  costs  of  that  attendanoe  unLeas 
he  is  convicted  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  we  also  sug- 
gest that  the  certificate  of  an  analyst  tot  the 
defence  should  be  placed  upon  a  similw  footing 
of  legality  in  any  prosecution  to  that  of  the 
certificate  of  the  prosebuting  analyst ;  we  further 
think  that  retailers  should  have  the  onus  put 
upon  them  of  satisfying  the  court  diat'  tpet 
believed  the  guarantee  to  be  genuine ;  .we  think 
power  should  be  included  in  the  Aot  rto  enable 
proceedings  in  one  court  to  be  transferred  to 
another  wherein  a  stipendiary  magistrate  sits ; 
and  we  recommend  also  that  the  defendant .  who 
relies  upon  his  warranty  shall  be  required  to 
intimate  the  fact  to  the  local  autUofit^ea  irithin 
three  davs  after  bein^  informed  by  them  that 
the  sample  in  question  is  adidterated. 

5139.  Will  you  give  us  some  cases  frooa  jour 
own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  ? — I 
will  give  you  one  year's  experience  of  the  aale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  so  far  as  we  are  cottoemod. 
On  the  8th  of  April  1893  my  firm  was  ssmauMiied 
before  the  bench  at  High  Wycombe,  a  saoEiple 
of  our  lard  having  been  found  to  oontain  haU  of 
1  per  cent,  of  water,  by  Mr.  Cassall,  analyst  for  the 

frosecution.  In  the  result  the  case  was  dismissed, 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  analysis  was  in- 
eorrect,  because  the  analysis  was  oorreet  enough; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  any  prosecution 
should  have  been  instituted  for  so  trining  a  pro- 
portion of  so  universal  an  element  as  water.  I 
admit,  of  course,  that  the  water  ought  not  to  be 
there,  but  in  the  commercial  process  water  has  to 
be  mixed  with  it  continually,  and  I  think  it  is 
rather  stretching  a  point  when  half  p£  1  pet  cent 
of  water  is  held  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
prosecution. 

5140.  Is  there  any  trade  habit  of  adnheratii^ 
lard  with  water  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5141.  Then  I  think  you  have  another  case  to 
mention  to  us? — On  the  2nd  November  1893 
my  firm  was  sumnumed  before  the  bench  at 
Mansfield,  a  sample  of  our  lard  having  been 
alleged  by  Mr.  Otto  Hehner  to  contain  16  per 
cent,  of  haef  stearine  and  cotton-seed  oil*  ^uie 
analysts  for  the  defence  were  Dr.  J*  Canpbeil* 
Brown,  Mr.  E.  W.  T.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Casadl. 
The  case  was  dismissed.  On  15di  February 
1894  my  firm  was  again  snmmoned  before  the 
Mansfield  Bench,  Mr.  Otto  Hehner  alleging  that 
the  sample  contained  5  per  cent,  of  beef  stear^nie. 
Mr.  Hehner  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  E.  Stock,  analyst  for  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  analysts  for  the  defence  were 
Messrs.  Cassall,  lieyan,  Jones,  Williams,  and 
M'Kerrow ;  but  the  magistrates  dismissed  the 
case  after  hearing  my  evidence  and  that  of  Our 
works  manager,  and  witliout  calling  upon  our 
analysts.  In  that  case  we  got  10/.  allowed  for 
costs. 

5142.  Have  you  any  other  case  to  mention? — 
On  5th  March  1894  my  firm  was  smnmoned 
before  the  Southport  Bench,  a  sample  of.  ovur 
lard  being  alleged  tp  contain  10  per  cent*  of 
foreign  fat.  Mr.  VT.  J.  Orsman  was  the  uialyst 
for  the  prosecution,  and  qpon  pressure  he  asaerte^ 
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that  the  foreign  fat  was  beef  stearine.  He  was 
asked  what  he  knew  about  the  analysis  of  beef 
Bteatine^  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  only 
devoted  some  portion  of  his  vtime,  for  about  six 
weeks  previous,  to  tests  for  beef  stearine.  The 
analysts  for  the  defence  were  Mr.  CoUingwood 
Williams  and  Mr.  Norman  Tate.  The  case  was 
dismissed  with  51.  costs.  Now,  those  are  cases 
of  my  own  personal  experience.  A  few  weeks 
since,  at  Bipon,  a  Liverpool  firm  of  the  highest 
standing  was  simimonea  upon  Mr.  T.  Allen's 
certifioate  alleging  adulteration  by  the  addition 
^f^l-i  per  cent,  of  cottbn-sced  oil.  The  third 
sample  was  sent  to  Somerset  House,  whose 
eerttficate  caused  the  eventual  dismissal  of  the 
case*  No  costs  were  allowed ;  the  actual  costs 
inoiirr^d  in  defending  the  case  amounted  to 
180/.  Then  I  have  another  case,  but  as  I  see 
that  .#a8  referred  to  by  Mr,  Trengrouse  the  other 
day  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  it.  But  these 
four  cases  which  we  deluded  in  one  year,  every 
one  of  which  was  di»nissed,  and  three  of  which 
wefe  caused  by  actual  mistakes  of  the,  public 
atialyst,  cost  us  425A  to  defend,  and  we  got  15^ 
allowed  for  costs. 

'  6143.  But  then  you  had  the  advantage  of  the 
advertisement,  had  you  not? — Yes,  but  that  did 
not  pay  me  for  the  trouble  and  worry. 

6144.  A  judicial  decision  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  furtides  is  surely  of  value  ? — It  may  have  had 
some  value ;  but  I  think  the  public,  since  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  come  in,  have  had 
a  pretty  good  experience  on  that  point  and  did 
not  want  more. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5146.  In  thi0  Bapon  case,  I  suppose  if  a  small 
ivholesale  firm  or  a  small  retailer  nad  been  sum- 
moned, he  probably  would  not  have  got  those 
gentlemen  down  to  defend  him? — He  would 
have  been  convicted  imdoubtedly,  because  he 
qoidd  not  have  afforded  to  have  got  the  public 
analyst ;  analysts  do  not  come  for  nothing,  you 
know>  and  of  course  he  could  not  have  afforded 
to  have  fee'd  them. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6146.  .You  mentioned  that  your  firm  was 
summoned;  it  was  not  so  in  all  cases  ? — No,  I 
sltoiUd  say  that  in  no  case  was  our  firm  sittnmoned, 
but. the  retailer  was  summMed. 

Chairman. 

5147.  And  you  defended  him? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ftye. 

5148.  Do  you  always  defend  those  cases  ?— 
Yes,  we  do  invariably. 

Chairman. 

6149.  Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to 
add  to  the  evidence  that  you  have  already  given  ? 
T-No  i  I  think  you  have  gone  over  it  very  fuUy. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  unless  some  other 
honourable  Member  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Colmoji. 

6150.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  feerl- 
these  hogs  in  America  with  wheat,  I  suppose 
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that  has  not  gone  on  to  anv  very  great  extent  at 

E resent  ? — No>  it  is  simply  because  wheat  has 
appened  to  be  exceptionally  low  during  the  last 
four  months  that  they  have  taken  to  feraing  hogs 
on  it,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  maize  or  Zndian 
com. 

5151.  But,  still,  the  bulk  of  the  food  is  the 
Indian  corn  ?— Yes. 

5162.  You  made  one  remark,  that  your  experi- 
ence of  magistrates  was  very  varied ;  did  you 
mean  by  that  the  magistrates  or  the  analysts  ? — 
I  meant  more  so  with  regard  to  analysts. 

5153.  You  used  the  word  magistrates,  but  it 
struck  me  that  you  rather  intended  anidysts?-^ 
That  was  so. 

5154.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
analyses  of  different  country  analysts  going  up  to 
Somerset  House  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  one  or  two 
cases  in  my  own  experience,  and  the  association 
have  had  many  cases.  My  experience  of 
Somerset  House  is  that  in  almost  every  case 
their  analysis  is  correct,  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  protection  afforded  to  traders  by 
S(»nerset  House  the  great  bulk  of  us  might  hav^ 
shut  our  doors  long  since. 

5155.  Then  you  think  that  the  protection  of 
Somerset  House  should  still  remain  ?-^I  do,  most 
decidedly. 

5156.  Then  you  used  another  phrase  about 
analysts,  "  analysts  who  know  their  business  ;  '* 
rather  implying  that  there  were  some  that  were 
not  so  experienced  or  so  careful.  Is  that  what 
you  meant  to  imply? — I  can  only  Judge  by 
results,  of  course.  When  I  see  an  analyst  twice 
within  three  months  giving  a  certificate  which  is 
grossly  wrong,  L  assume  that,  so  far  as  lard  is 
concerned  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  know  his 
business;  and  that  was  the  Case  at  Mansfield. 
One  analyst  issued  two  certificates  against  our 
lard,  in  the  first  instance  alleging  that  there  was 
15  per  cent,  of  beef  suet  steanne  and  cotton* 
seed  oil,  and  in  the  second  case  6  per  cent,  of 
beef  suet  stearine,  both  of  which  were  totally 
wrong.  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  did  not  know  his  business. 

5157.  Then  we  must  face  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  up  and  down  the  country  a  certain 
number  of  analysts  who  are  not  to  be  reKed  on 
thoroughly  for  their  analyses  ? — That  is  so,  so 
far  as  practical  analyses  are  concerned,  most 
decidedly. 

5158.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  whatever 
guarantee  that  you  or  other  firms  may  give, 
going  before  the  analyst  when  the  sample  goes  ? 
—  No,  none  at  all. 

5159.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  fairer 
for  the  analyst  if  he  were  told  just  what  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  himself  said  about  his 
own  samples  ? — I  am  sure  it  would,  and  it  would 
make  him  more  careful. 

5160.  Then  the  fourth  sample  to  which  you 
referred  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  dealer  or 
manufacturer,  you  think  ? — It  should  at  once  be 
sent  to  the  dealer  or  manufacturer. 

5161.  You  also  used  the  term  "stipendiary 
magistrates  "  ? — Yes. 

5162.  Do  you  rather  imply  that  their  judg- 
ment is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of  local 
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benches  ? — I  think  it  is,  as  regards  trade  cases. 
We  have  had  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  the 
magistrates,  except  so  far  as  costs  are  concerned ; 
thev  always  invariably  refuse  to  allow  any  costs, 
saying  that  the  prosecution  is  taken  in  the  public 
interest.  The  stipendiwy,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  probably  say,  *'  Then  let  the  public  pay 
for  it.''     I  have  heard  a  stipendiarv  say  so. 

5163.  May  we  take  it  that  these  instances 
that  you  have  given  of  the  costs  you  have  been 
put  to,  and  the  costs  that  you  have  had  refused 
to  you,  are  a  sample  of  what  has  been  going  on 
over  a  series  of  years? — I  believe  so;  it  is  a 
sample  of  our  experience. 

5164.  The  invoice  that  you  handed  in,  do  I 
correctly  understand,  is  simply  signed  ? — Signed 
with  a  rubber  stamp. 

5165.  Not  an  actual  signature  ? — No. 

5166.  And  the  prosecutions  of  1893  and  1894, 
of  which  you  gave  us  a  narrative,  you  attribute 
entirely  to  a  Tittle  alteration  that  you  made  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  in  one  year? — As 
regards  the  cotton-seed  oil,  it  was  entirely,  I 
believe,  in  consequence  of  that ;  they  mistook  a 
superabundance  of  oil  for  cotton-seed  oil. 

5167.  And  although  you  pleased  your  cus- 
tomers you  were  bothered  by  the  analysts? — 
That  is  so,  as  regards  beef  suet  stearine. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

5168.  You  told  us  that  you  give  a  warranty 
on  every  invoice,  but  there  are  a  great  number 
of  wholesale  men  who  refuse  to  do  that,  and  do 
not  do  it.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
home  the  responsibility  to  them  in  case  you 
constitute  the  invoice  a  warranty  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  difficulty  at  all. 

5169.  Are  the  wholesale  men  in  Manchester, 
outside  your  own  trade,  willing  to  have  invoices 
regarded  as  warranties  ? — I  do  not  know  a  single 
one  who  is  opposed  to  it.  I  was  at  the  meeting  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  when  it  was  brought 
forward,  and  there  was  not  a  single  voice  against 
it. 

5170.  Take  the  question  of  warranties.  I  saw 
a  case,  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  where,  but 
some  time  ago,  where  a  printed  warranty  regard- 
ing vinegar  was  held  not  to  be  a  legal  warranty 
within  vie  meaning  of  the  Act,  because  it  was 
printed  and  not  written.  Has  that  point  ever 
been  raised  about  your  warranties  ? — No ;  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  tmnk  there  has  been  a  decision 
that  a  signature  need  not  be  written  with  a  pen ; 
but  that  it  is  equally  valid  if  impressed  with  an 
India-rubber  stamp. 

5171.  This  was  a  vinegar  manufacturer  that  I 
refer  to,  who  had  a  warranty  of  purity  on  every 
cask.  It  was  pled,  but  the  court  held  in  that 
case  that  under  the  wording  of  the  Act  it  must 
be  a  written  warranty.  Perhaps  the  decision  to 
which  you  refer  has  been  given  since ;  was  it 
given  in  the  High  Court  ? — Take  a  stronger 
case  than  that ;  take  the  case  of  '^  Laidlaw  i?. 
Willson."  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the 
simple  words  "  Kilvert's  pure  lard  ^  on  the  in- 
voice constituted  a  warranty.  It  was  held  by 
the  higher  courts  that  that  constituted  a  war- 
ranty. 

5172.  I  am  told  that  the  signature  must  be 
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written  ;  but  that  is  an  important  point;  if  you 
can  get  the  case  I  think  it  might  be  well?  — 
"  Laidlaw  r.  Willson  "  is  quoted  all  over  the 
country  now.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  (Jus- 
tices Charles  and  Wright),  ^  That  if  the 
document  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  written  warranty 
for  a  defence  amount  to  a  warrantv  in  law"  (I 
do  not  know  what  that  means)  ^'  that  is  enough 
to  entitle  the  defendant  to  be  discharged  under 
this  section,  without  the  word  *  warrant '  or 
*  warranty '  being  expressly  stated  in  the  docu- 
ment." Then  it  gives  the  reference  ("  Laidlaw 
V.  Willson,"  L.R.  1894  ;  1  CLE.  74  ;  63  L.J. ; 
M.C.  35).  But  with  regard  to  our  invoice,  we 
took  counsePs  opinion  upon  it  before  we  adopted 
it. 

5173.  Yes,  but  doctors  are  not  the  only  people 
who  differ,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

5174.  You  say  that  you  do  not  deal  in  English 
lard  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

5175.  There  is  one  difficulty  that  suggests  it- 
self to  me  :  would  not  a  dealer  in  English  lard 
assert  probablv  that  your  American  lard  was 
inferior,  and  that  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  claim  a 
monopolv  in  the  use  of  the  word  lard  if  he  sold 
an  article  that  was  lard  and  nothing  else,  and 
that  while  you  have  the  right  to  sell  anything 
you  choose,  you  should  be  ooliged  to  declare  it  ? 
— We  never  attempted  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
our  lard  was  American  lard,  in  our  advertise- 
ments. 

5176.  I  am  very  anxious  to  arrive  at  general 
principles,  because  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
way  in  which  a  solution  must  be  arrived  at.  A 
man  ma^  sell  coffee  and  chicory,  but  he  has  to 
declare  it  a  mixture;  if  mustard  is  sold  with  flour, 
to  render  it  more  fit  for  use  and  to  suit  the  taste 
of  customers,  it  also  must  be  declared  a  mixture  ; 
you  are  aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

5177.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  any 
admixture  with  lard  should  not  be  declared  in  the 
same  manner  ? — It  could  not  possibly  be  declared, 
because  lard  is  not  sold  imder  a  cover,  as  is  coffee 
and  chicory,  or  mustard,  or  any  of  those  foods. 

5178.  But  if  vou,  in  your  advertisements  or 
invoices,  stated  tnat  it  was  an  admixture  with  so 
much  percentage  of  stearine,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  declare  it? — The  declaration  would 
not  get  to  the  consumer. 

5179.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  that  is 
wanted  badly  is  definitions,  and  moveable  defini- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5180.  You  are  a  large  dealer,  and  you  only 
learnt  what  "  lard  '*  meant,  legally  speaking, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months? — That 
is  so. 

5181.  Although  you  had  been  dealing  in  lard 
under  the  Adulteration  Acts  for  20  years  pre- 
viously ? — Yes. 

5182.  The  same  is  the  case  with  vinegar,  is  it 
not  ? — I  believe  so. 

5183.  And  a  number  ot  other  articles? — 
Yes. 

5184.  Would  not  a  great  deal  of  the  irritation 
and  discomfort  that  has  resulted  from  the  work- 
ing of  these  Acts  be  avoided  if  you  had  some 
central  authority  to  give  definitions  from  time  to 
time  varying  with  the  commercial  requirements  ? 
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—t  think  it  would,  provided  that  the  central 
authority  were  really  a  reliable  one. 

5185.  Yes,  subject  to  appeal,  if  you  like,  but 
so  as  to  have  a  definition  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood everywhere  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be 
an  advantage.  That  has  crossed  my  mind,  of 
course,  with  regard  to  Somerset  House. 

5186.  I  mean  by  an  extension  of  power,  either 
in  regard  to  Somerset  House  or  some  other  body 
also  attached'  to  a  Government  Department  ? — 
Yes. 

5187.  And  probably  on  the  responsibility  of 
some  Minister  ? — Yes. 

5188.  You  talked  about  lardine  and  cotolene  ; 
what  are  they  ? — They  are  made  of  cotton-seed 
oil  principally.  I  cannot  profess  to  know  what 
else  goes  in,  but  cotton-seed  oil  is  the  principal 
constituent. 

5189.  You  mentioned  that  these  lard  prosecu- 
tions have  been  raised  largely  in  the  interests  of 
American  manufacturers ;  do  the  manufacturers 
of  English  lard  ever  intervene  in  the  matter  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  have.  Our- 
selves and  Bancroft's  in  Liverpool  were  once 
prosecuted  by  the  Belfast  Produce  Association. 
They  endeavoured  to  make  us  take  our  addresses 
off  our  packages,  but  they  failed ;  the  case  on 
both  occasions  was  dismissed.  That  is  the  only 
action  that  has  ever  been  taken  against  us  at 
all,  except  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

5 1 90.  The  Belfast  Produce  Association,  did  you 
say  ? — I  do  not  know  quite  what  they  call  them- 
selves.    Mr.  Burnett,  I  know,  is  the  president. 

5191.  I  suppose  that  the  British  lard  trade  is 
largely  situated  in  Ireland ;  how  is  that  ? — I 
should  think  in  thin  country  Messrs.  Harris  are 
about  the  largest  in  the  trade. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

5192.  Where  are  they  ?— In  Calne,  Wilt- 
shire. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

5193.  There  were  a  number  of  prosecutions  in 
Hartlepool  recently,  were  there  not  ? — Yes. 

5194.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? — 
I  saw  them  reported,  that  was  all.  Mr.  Fumess, 
of  Hartlepool,  is  a  refiner  of  American  lard. 

5195.  Do  you  remember  the  details  of  those 
cases  ? — No.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
them. 

5196.  The  proceedings,  I  think,  were  against 
the  lard  as  containing  beef  suet  stearine  ? — Yes, 
in  every  case,  I  believe. 

5197.  That  would  show  that  the  Americans 
use  beef  stearine,  would  it  not  ? — No.  He  is  an 
English  refiner  of  American  lard,  the  same  as  I 
am. 

5198.  I  thought  it  was  imported  lard?— No, 
it  is  the  raw  material  that  is  imported,  that  is  all. 
The  Americans  used  to  adulterate  principally 
with  cotton-seed  oil,  but  that  was  put  a  stop  to 
years  ago. 

5199.  You  talked  about  a  charge  of  adultera- 
tion for  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  water;  is  it 
possible  to  produce  lard  without  water  ? — Yes,  I 
quite  admit  that  the  water  ought  not  to  have 
been  there. 
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5200.  Not  even  J  per  cent.  ?— Not  even  J  per 
cent. 

5201.  Do  the  Americans  use  lard  in  the  form 
of  the  compound  in  the  bottle  that  you  have  pro- 
duced, or  do  they  stiffen  it  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  domestic  consumption  of  lard  in  the 
United  States  at  all,  but  I  presume  that  it  must 
be  stiffened.     It  could  hardly  be  used  like  that. 

5202.  When  you  have  these  prosecutions 
against  you  do  you  take  up  the  case  of  the 
retailer  simply  as  it  stands,  or  do  you  allow  him 
to  {)lead  warranty,  and  are  proceedings  taken 
against  you  then? — We  prefer  to  defend  it  in  the 
first  instance  as  the  case  stands. 

5203.  Will  you  explain  why  ? — A  case  would 
be  dismissed  on  the  warranty,  but  it  would  get 
into  the  trade  papers  that  such-and-such  a  man 
had  been  prosecuted  for  selling  Kilvert's  lard 
that  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  so  on.  In 
the  meantime,  before  any  action  could  be  brought 
against  us  on  the  warranty,  we  should  lie  under 
the  stigma  of  selling  an  adulterated  article  ; 
therefore,  we  would  prefer  in  every  case  to  take 
them  up  in  the  first  court 

5204.  But  I  Want  to  arrive  at  the  comparative 
convenience  and  efficacy  of  the  two  processes  ; 
have  you  been  prosecuted  under  warranties  at 
all? — No;  it  is  more  convenient  though,  very 
much  BO. 

5205.  Will  you  explain  why  again? — As  I 
imderstand,  if  we  are  prosecuted  under  the  war- 
ranty, we  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  place 
where  the  warranty  was  given.  That  would  be 
Manchester  in  our  case,  and  we  should  incur 
very  much  less  expense,  of  course,  in  defending 
a  case  in  Manchester  than,  say,  at  High  Wy- 
combe. 

5206.  Are  prosecutions  under  warranties  ever 
taken  against  wholesale  men  ? — Very  seldom ; 
not  as  often  as  they  ought  to  be. 

5207.  But  you  have  no  experience  whatever 
of  them  ? — No  ;  but  we  have  never  relied  upon 
the  warranty  as  a  defence. 

5208.  You  know,  I  think,  that  those  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  complain  tnat 

f)rosecutions  under  warranty  are  practically  use- 
ess  or  hopeless  ? — Yes ;  I  agree  with  them»  too. 

5209.  Then  if  you  constitute  the  invoice  the 
warranty  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  efficacious  ? 
— Yes. 

5210.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  doing  that,  or 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  it 
might  be  done  ?— That  is  a  point  that  has  never 
presented  itself  to  me  at  all.  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not make  any  practical  suggestion. 

5211.  I  consider  that  your  evidence  on  this 
point  is  of  great  value,  because  you  boldly  come 
forward  ;  you  adopt  what  I  may  say  I  have  all 
along  advocated,  namely,  that  the  invoice  should 
be  the  warranty ;  you  do  not  shirk  your  responsi- 
bility ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  do 
not  adopt  your  views,  and  the  complaint  is  that 
they  cannot  be  got  at  in  the  case  of  warranty 
bein^  pled;  would  there  be  any  hardship  in 
making  those  men  do  as  you  do  if  warranty  was 
proved,  namely,  take  the  place  of  the  retailer? — 
A  hardship  might  exist  in  the  way  I  have  pointed 
out,  namely,  the  expense  of  fighting  tne  case 
there.    But  if  my  suggestion  that  the  case  might 
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be  tranrferred  from  one  court  to  another  were 
adopted,  then  that  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  '80  far  as  I  can  see  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  wholesale  man  or  manufacturer 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  retailer,  provided 
that  some  safegiiard  were  inserted  so  that  the 
case  could  be  transfei^ed  from  an  inconvenient 
court  to  a  more  convenient  one. 

5212.  You  have  spoken  of  another  thing  ;  you 
have  spoken  about  the  difficulty,  where  there  has 
been  much  delay,  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
article  in  question  was  really  that  of  yourselves 
or  some  other  wholesale  dealer  ? — Yes. 

5213.  If  warranty  were  pled  the  onus  of 
proof  would  lie  upon  the  retailer  ? — Yes. 

5214.  That  would  be  an  advantage  for  yon, 
and  only  justice,  I  thjnk  ?-^That  is  so ;  we  can- 
not afford,  you  know,  that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  as  to  our  bona  fides^  Unless  we  really 
have  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  article  is 
ours,  we  are  bound  to  defend  it,  because  we  have 
to  stand  well  with  our  customers. 

5215.  That  is  from  the  advertising  point  of 
view  again ;  that  is  a  matter  of  policy  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  you  will  have  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  that  it  would  be  only  just  that  the  onus 
of  proof  in  such  a  case  should  lie  on  the  retailer? 
— That  would  be  so. 

5216.  You  complained  of  the  cost,  but  of  course 
every  person  is  liable  to  actions  in  which  he  does 
not  recover  cost? — But  I  do  not  think  many 
people  get  foiur  in  one  year. 

5217.  That  is  true ;  there  is  one  other  point  : 
the  honourable  Chairman  suggested  that  very 
fluid  lard  might  be  stiffened  by  extracting  the 
oil ;  but  might  not  that  be  held  under  Clause  9 
of  the  Act  to  be  an  adulterated  article,  inas- 
much as  an  essential  portion  of  the  nature  of  it 
had  been  abstracted  ? — That  is  my  point. 

lAt.  Kearley. 

5218.  What  is  your  definition  of  English  lard  ? 
— Lard  rendered  from  an  English  pig,  I  should 
say. 

5219.  Do  you  make  that  a  strict  definition  ? — 
Certainly, 

5220.  What  do  you  sav  about  Irish  lard,  then? 
— I  should  say  that  it  should  be  lard  rendered 
from  an  Irish  pig. 

5221.  Then  you  would  have  distinct  defini- 
tions ;  what  would,  you  say  about  Banish  lard  ? 
— I  should  apply  the  same  rule. 

5222.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  these 
lards  that  are  made  in  Ireland  and  in  Denmark 
and  in  HoUand  very  much  of  a  similarity  of 
quality  ? — The  quantity  of  Danish  lard  coming 
in  is  so  small  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  a  sample  to  be  able  to  identify  it  as 
Danish  lard. 

5223.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  is  there 
not? —More  of  it  comes  into  London,  no  doubt, 
than  into  Liverpool. 

5224.  I  thought  when  you  were  referring  to 
English  lard  you  were  referring  to  lards  of  that 
superior  character  ? — I  cannot  say  about  Danish 
lard;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

5225.  But  you  will  admit  that  Irish  lard  is  of 
a  superior  character,  will  you  not  ? — It  fetches 
a  high  price. 


Mr.  liC<*flpr%— continued. 

5226.  Do  you  deny  that  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality*  to  American  refined  bladder  lard  ? — I  do 
not  think  for  any  practical  purposes  there  is  any 
difference. 

5227.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Committee 
to  have  a  demonstration  of  tiiese  qualities,  or  see 
these  qualities  produced,  so  that  they  might 
arrive  at  an  independent  judgment;  could  you 
assist  us  in  that  matter  ? — Yes  ;  I  sbonld  haVe 
no  difiiculty  in  doing  &at.  But  I  have  no  samples 
with  me  at  the  present  time.  - 

5228.  But  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  matter  of  fact : 
is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  everybody 
that  understand  this  article  that  the  English 
lards  (that  is,  embra^ng  Irish  lards)  are  vei*y 
much  superior  to  these  English-refined  American 
lards  ? — I  am  not  trying  to  fence  at  all,  buttherfe 
is  no  doubt  that  they  do  fetch  a  very  much  hi^het 
price;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  a  man  who  i^rold 
them  at  that  higher  price  in  what  wiiy  they  were 
better  thwi  American  lard,  I  doubt  whether  he 
couM  tell  you.  It  is  entirely  a  tnaitter  of  pre- 
judice, I  believe.  .  ^ 

5229.  Will  you  undertake  to  have  tfe  |)nt  in 
possession  of  English  and  American  lard  ?-^Yes, 
with  pleasure. 

5230.  WiA  regard  to  the  additibn  of  this  beif 
stearine,  the  Irish  lards  have  never  been  im- 
puted to  contain  it,  have  they?-^N(rt  to  my 
knowledge.  '  •/  •   .•  . 

5231.  Or  English  lard?— Not  to  my  k^dw- 
ledge.  ...     It. 

5232.  They  do  not  find  it  necessary,  to  render 
their  lard  acceptable  from  the  domestic '  sttod- 
point,  to  make  '  the  addition  that  *  you '  4nd 
necessary  to  render  your  !Englidh- refined 
American  krd  suitable  for  domecrtircpurposes  ?— 
That  is  so.  My  own  experience  has  been  got 
from  what  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Harris  and 
others;  I  do  not  doubt  their  honaJide$  for  a 
moment. 

5233.  You  say  you  admit  that  this  American 
bladder  lard  refinei  in  England  does  not  resemble 
the  English  lard  ? — It  does  in  appearance^  that  is 
all ;  I  could  tell,  and  I  think  any  expert  00*014 
tell,  the  difference  at  once: 

5234.  With  regard  to  the  supplies  of  En^ish 
lard,  do,  you  not  think  Aat  if  the  Tenderers  ofit 
had  not  to  face  this  strong  American  competHioh 
they  would  be  able  to  produce!  enough  Jard  to 
supply  the  country  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  in  faQt, 
I  am  siure  they  would  not. 

Mr.  J^ryc  ', 

5235.  The  price  would  be  much  higher,  of 
course? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

5236-7.  That  is  not  the  point ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  supply;  you  were,  here,  I.  suppose, 
when  Mr.  Harris  gave  evidence  last  wqek?-;- 
No,  unfortunately  I  was  not.  He  is  llie 
largest  prpducer  of  English  lard,  and  I  calculate 
that  his  output  amounts  to  20  tons  a  week  i.that 
is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

5238.  Take  American  lards  pure  and  simple 
shipped  from  America  to  this  country,  wbioh  ar© 
not  refined  here,  but  corisigned  by  firms  like 
Armour's  direct  to  the  distributor ;  do  you  sug- 
gest that  there  is  beef  stearine  in  thosQ.Jurds 

now? 
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Mr.  JTedr/ey— continued, 
now  ?— I  do  not  at  all.     I  do  not  think  there  it. 
I  never  tried  it. 

5239.  There  ujsed  to  be  proHecutions  connected 
with  that  tard  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
beef  stearine  ? — And  cotton-seed  oil 

5240.  But  there  are  no  prosecutions  taking 
place  now  ?~No. 

5241.  Then,  if  the  American  refiner  is  able  to 
send  a  merchantable  article  without  the  addition 
of  beef  fttearine,  why  should  it  be  essential  for 
the  English  refiner  of  American  lard  to  add  beef 
stearine  to  make  his  lard  marketable  ?— One 
reason^  of  course,  which  J  mentioned  in  mj 
evidence-in^hief ,  is  that  lard  stearine  there  is 
cheaper  than  beef  stearine  is,  and  that  it  pays 
them  better,  probably,  to  add  lard  stearine  than 
beef  stearine. 

5242.  But  to  reverse  that,  it  pays  the  English 
refiners  of  American  lard  to  use  beef  stearine 
because  it  is  cheaper? — l^fo,  not  because  it  is 
cheaper,  but  because  less  of  it  does.  But  there 
is  another  thing.  I  do  not  consider  (^and  I  make 
the  answer  with  deference,  because  il  is  only  after 
coining  in  contact  with  people  who.  sell  American 
lipd  that  my  own  opimon  is  formed^  that 
American  lard  stiffened  with  lard  stearine  is 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  public.  It  certaiply 
is  not  in  tiie  north  of  England,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  the  south. 

5243.  How  would  you  gauge  that  >  woidd  ^ 
not  th«  import  figures  be  an  indication  as  to  its 
8uit»biBty? — One  of  my  points  is  that  it  is 
always  sold  at  shippers'  weights,  showing  that  it 
must  lose  weight  If  it  loses  weight  it  cannot 
really  be  in  a  fit  stste  for  carriage. 

6244.  Bat  when  you  buy  lard  from  America  do 
ou  buy  it  at  shippers'  weights  ?*— No,  we  do  not 
juy  it  at  shippers-  weights,  as  a  rule;  When  we 
buy  it,  it  depends  upon  the  terms  upon  which 
we  buy  it.  There  are  three  classes  of  terms, 
Chicago  terms,  New  York  terms,  and  Liverpool 
terms. 

5245.  I  am  talking  about  tli^  American  terms. 
It  is  a  matter  of  indiffiMrence.  of  course,  upon 
what  terms  you  buy,  because  if  you  buy  at  shijj- 
pers'  weights  you  buy  at  so  much  less,  and  if 
you  buy  at  the  real  weights  you  pay  so  much 
more.  jBut  my  point  is  Vm  :  that  you  have  to 
take  into  your  calculations,  of  course,  that  the 
lard  which  you  yourself  refine,  which  comes  from 
America,  loses  weight  in  transport  ? — Yes. 
.  5246.  Consequently  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
calculation  indirectly,  just  as  much  in  your  lard 
as  in  the. American  lard  shipped  direct  to  this 
country  by  American  exporters  ?~  Yes,  except 
that  our  lard  comes  in  very  much  better  packages 
than  the  American  refined  lard  does. 

5247.  It  cqmes  in  tierces,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

5248.  ,XheA  you  pointed  out  thoit  if  you  were 
to  express  the  oil  there  would  be  a  very  serious 
inorease  of  cojBt  ? — ^Yes. 

5249.  That  is  of  course  assuming  that  the  oil 
is  cheaper  in  price,  or  rather  fetches,  when  ex- 
pressed, a  lower  price  than  raw  lard  ? — That  is 
so. 

5250.  But  that  is  not  always  the  state  of  the 
case,  is  it? — Yes,  it  has  been  since  the  cheap 
lubricants  were  introduced,  that  is  for  a  number 
of  years. 

]  ft73. 
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5251.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  tlmt 
oil  retaining  a  hiffh  price,  would  you  ? — I  do  not 
know;  I  think  that  then  the  analysts  perhaps 
would  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

5252.  In  connection  with  the  section  of  the 
Act  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — ^Yes. 

5253.  Have  you  any  serious  objection  to  urge 
against  this  lard,  assuming  that  it  is  admitted 
that  it  thould  be  stiffened  widi  beef  stearine, 
being  described  as  "Beef  stearine  stiffened 
lard"  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  very  great  objection  to 
that 

5254.  That  is  something  different  from  de- 
scribing it  as  a  compound  ? — Yes,  but  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing ;  that  has  been  tried  in 
Bristol. 

5255.  You  still  think  it  would  prejudice  the 
article  ? — It  does  ;  it  has  been  proved.  Even 
selling  it  as  mixed,  even  if  the  percentage  of 
beef  stearine  is  stamped  on  the  bladder  (and  it  ia 
only  in  the  case  of  bladders  that  it  can  be 
stamped^,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  trade  is  not 
done  in  bladders  at  all. 

5256.  With  reference  to  the  guarantee  ques- 
tion, if  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  uiink 
that  the  mere  statement  on  the  invoice  that  the 
article  is  lard  should  in  itself  constitute  a 
guarantee  without  going  through  the  more  strin- 
gent form  of  declaring  the  article  to  be  pure  ? — 
We  say,  of  course,"  "  pure  lard,"  but  still  I  think  I 
would  not  like  to  say  it  quite  so  simply  as  that ; 
I  say  I  should  stipulate  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"  pure.** 

5257.  But  you  invoice  all  your  lard  as  pure 
lard  before  you  come  to  the^arantee  ? — Yes. 

5256.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  quite  sufficient 
in  itself? — ^Yes. 

5259.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  the  additional  guarantee  to  the 
invoice? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
necessary  at  all,  out  it  pleases  the  customers ; 
they  think  it  increases  their  safety. 

5260.  Is  it  not  put  on  for  some  oth^r  purpose 
than  pleasing  the  customers ;  have  not  decisions 
been  given  m  the  courts,  or  at  all  events  by 
magistrates,  that  unless  there  is  that  express 
declaration  on  the  invoice  the  invoice  does  not 
constitute  a  guarantee  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  that  would  hold  now  since  the 
decision  in  Laidlaw  v.  Willson. 

526 1 .  There  is  that  difficulty  which  you  pointed 
out,  and  of  which  you  have  had  experience,  of 
tracing  the  identity. of  the  lard  ? — Yes,  there  is.  \ 

5262.  Do  you  think  that  costs  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the  defendant  on  acquittal  ? — Yes. 

5263.  And  the  costs  on  appeal  also  ? — Yes. 

5264.  And  the  costs  incidental  to  applying  for 
a  mandamus  to  magistrates  to  state  a  case? — 
Yes^  I  think  all  costs. 

5265.  All  those  now  are  not  allowed  ? — No. 

5266.  With  regard  to  these  cases,  you  gave  us 
four  cases,  I  want  to  put  to  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  Mansfield  cases.  On  this  second 
case  coming  before  the  court,  did  you  state  in 
evidence  that  you  had  discontinued  using  beef 
stearine  ? — I  did. 

5267.  Would  I  be  correct  in  assuming  ibsCt 
that  was  equal  to  an  admission  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  first  case  was  dismissed,  nevet- 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

theless  there  was  beef  stearine  in  the  lard  ? — I 
did  not  deny  in  the  first  case  that  there  might  be 
3  per  cent,  of  beef  stearine  in  the  sample ;  nor 
did  our  analysts  deny  it^  because  it  was  sent  out 
at  the  time  of  year  wl^en  there  might  have  been 
3  per  cent,  or  their  might  not ;  it  was  sent  out 
within  a  few  days  of  a  cold  spell  of  weather,  and 
we  were  not  sure  whether  tnere  was  any  in  or 
not ;  but  I  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  in  the 
first  case  that  there  might  be  3  per  cent. 

5268.  Then  you  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
beef  stearine  in,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — Yes. 

5269.  And  any  imputation  that -^  you  might 
make  against  the  analyst  would  not  extend  to  his 
inaccuracy  or  want  of  knowledge  when  he  stated 
that  there  was  beef  stearine  in  the  lard  ? — No,  I 
did  not  refer  to  the  3  per  cent  of  beef  stearine 
then. 

5270.  There  was  beef  stearine  in  the  first 
Mansfield  case? — I  would  not  say  absolutely 
that  there  was,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit, 
if  he  found  a  small  percentage  of  beef  stearine, 
that  I  should  not  have  contested  the  accuracy  of 
his  analysis  at  all. 

5271.  Then  what  part  of  the  analysis  did  you 
contest  ? — The  15  per  cent,  of  cotton-seed  oil ; 
that  was  grossly  inaccurate. 

5272.  Was  that  15  per  cent,  of  cotton-seed 
oil  in  addition  to  the  beef  stearine  ? — No,  the 
two  fats  taken  together  would  be  15  per  cent. 

5273.  Was  there  no  division  stated  on  his 
certificate  as  to  the  percentaue  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  the  percentage  of  beef  stearine  ? — I  can  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  in  his 
certificate,  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  no 
division  at  all,  but,  on  pressure,  he  asserted  that 
there  would  be  about  half  and  half.  I  can  refer 
to  that  if  you  wish. 

5274.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  divi- 
sion of  samples  into  four  parts  ? — I  do. 

5275.  In  order  to  give  the  manufacturer  an 
independent  sample  ? — Yes. 

5276.  That  would  rather  tend  to  multiply  the 
difficulties,  would  it  not  ?— It  might  work  in  that 
way,  but  one  can  easily  underst«ind  that  in  a  small 
country  shop  where  the  analyst  leaves  a  sample 
it  might  be  kept  by  a  woman  who  knows  practi- 
cally nothing  about  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  If  the  sample  were  left  with  a  label  on  it, 
"  This  is  to  be  sent  to  the  manufacturer,"  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  a  mistake  of  that  sort 
That  is  one  ground  for  my  contention. 

6277.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  analyst  being 
present  every  time  the  Act  is  to  be  put  in  motion, 
that  certainly  would  render  the  Act,  would  it 
not,  altogether  unworkable;  do  you  seriously 
contend  that  whenever  a  prosecution  takes  place 
the  certifying  analyst  should  be  called  upon  to 
appear,  when  I  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the 
analyst  is  bound  to  attend  should  the  defendant 
desire  his  attendance? — Perhaps  th^t  might 
work  as  a  hardship  on  the  analyst  some- 
times. 

5278.  Is  it  practicable  that  the  analyst  should 
attend  every  case ;  do  you  maintain  that  ? — It 
would  probably,  at  any  rate,  require  some  recon- 
sideration of  the  analyst's  work.  I  should  think 
there  would  have  to  be  som^  redistributioii  of 
it. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

5279.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  admit  that 
the  defendant  has  the  right  to  compel  the 
analyst's  attendance  ? — I  believe  that  he  nas. 

5280.  When  you  have  these  cases  in  hand, 
which  you  take  up  very  liberally  on  behalf  of 
your  customers,  you,  of  course,  get  an  array  of 
analytical  talent  on  your  side? — We  get  the 
best  we  can. 

5281.  And  j^ou  get  rather  a  liberal  number,  I 
believe.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  some- 
times had  as  many  as  six  ? — I  think  five  would 
be  the  limit. 

5282.  How  does  the  public  analyst  stand; 
does  he  stand  alone  against  this  strong  array  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  public  analyst  does  ;  he 
sometimes  has  some  help.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  gets  it.  The  ways  of  the  public  analyst  are 
too  wonderful  for  me  to  grasp  at  all.  In  the 
case  you  referred  to  I  think  Mr.  Stock  also 
appeared  to  support  Mr.  Hehner. 

5283.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  unfair 
suggestion  that  magistrates  are  influenced  unduly 
by  the  large  array  of  analytical  talent  ? — In  the 
case  to  which  I  refer,  when  there  were  five,  they 
were  not  called  upon  at  all.  You  see,  we  never 
know  whom  the  public  analyst  is  going  to  bring ; 
he  may  bring  a  whole  string  of  analysts  himseS ; 
we  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5284.  Only  one  question  about  the  mixture  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  beef  stearine  and 
lard^  do  you  maintain  that  the  public  like  it 
better  than  the  lard  which  you  are  obliged  to 
sell  now,  and  that  it  is  much  more  useful  in  con- 
fectionery and  making  light  pastry  than  the  lard 
you  are  obliged  to  seU  ? — That  is  so  ;  we  have 
tried  both,  and  the  public  do  not  like  lard 
not  stiffened  by  the  use  of  beef  stearine. 

5285.  That  is  just  as  wholesome  as  the  lard 
which  you  are  obliged  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Caiman, 

5286.  On  this  question  of  the  analyst  being 
present,  in  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  compel  him  to  be  present  to  support 
his  analysis  ? — 1  do  not  say  that  it  would  oe  a 
hardship,  but  I  say  that  probably  there  would 
have  to  be  some  re-distribution  of  the  work  to 
enable  him  to  attend  these  cases. 

5287.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  send  to  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  what  is  his  analysis  ? — I  contend  that  the 
result  of  the  analysis  should  always  be  sent  to 
the  vendor  whether  the  sample  is  adulterated  or 
not ;  and  I  also  think  that  the  analyst  ought  to 
state  clearly  in  his  certificate  what  tne  supposed 
adulteration  consists  of,  because  you  very  often 
do  not  know  until  you  get  into  court  what  case 
you  have  to  meet. 

5288.  That  is  my  point:  that  then  the 
defendant  does  not  know  what  the  analyst  is 
going  to  say  ? — He  does  not  till  he  gets  into 
court. 

5289.  Then  you  would  think,  at  all  events, 
that  it  is  not  unfuir  that  the  analyst  should  be 
compelled  to  send  to  the  vendor  what  his  analysis 
is  of  the  article  ? — I  agree  with  that. 

5290.  Then,  if  he  has  not  made  any  mistake, 
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the  defendant  probably  does  not  want  him  to  be 
there  ? — Of  course  not. 

5291.  But  if  a  mistake  has  been  made,  do  yon 
still  think  that  there  would  be  any  hardship  in 
compelling  him  to  be  present  ? — I  do  nut  in  that 
instance,  but  in  a  good  many  cases  I  do  not 
think  the  analyst  would  be  required.  I  should 
never  be  so  foolish  as  to  ask  the  analyst  to  come 
if  he  would  really  convict  me.  I  should  only 
want  him  there  if  I  knew  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  and  wanted  to  convict  him  of  it. 

5292.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  in  a  copy  of  his  analysis  ? — I 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied. 


Mr.  KearUy. 

5293.  To  whom  should  he  send  that  ?— To  the 
vendor. 

5294.  But  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  suggestion  that 
the  police  should  supply  the  defendant,  or  the 
person  to  be  prosecuted,  with  a  copy  of  the 
analyst's  certificate,  and  not  throw  the  onus  on 
I  he  analyst? — That  amounts  to  the  same  thmg. 

5295.  That  would  be  the  correct  way  of  doinu: 
it,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

5296.  The  police  are  the  body  to  put  the  law 
in  motion,  and  I  suggest  that  they  should  make 
the  revelation  of  the  certificate  to  the  man  whose 
article  is  impugned  ? — Yes,  the  copy  of  certificate 
should  acxsompany  the  summons. 


Mr.  John  Dowler  Irven,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chair  man. 

5297.  You  have  been  20  years  connected  with 
the  trade  of  lard  refining,  have  you  not  ? — More 
than  half  a  centm-y. 

5298.  And  during  that  time  your  experience 
has  led  you  to  think  that  the  use  of  beef  stearine 
which  was  used  for  many  years  was  an  advantage 
in  the  manufacture  of  refined  lard  ?— A  distinct 
advantage. 

5299.  And  you  confirm  the  view  given  by  the 
previous  witness  on  that  point? — Yes. 

5300.  Do  you  think  that  at  that  time  when 
vou  were  using  beef  stearine  in  small  quantities 
to  give  this  refined  lard  a  proper  consistency,  you 
were  conferring  on  the  public  a  certain  amount 
of  benefit? — We  considered  it  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  public. 

5301.  It  gave  them  a  satisfactory  article  at  a 
cheaper  price  ? — It  did  not  follow  that  it  was 
cheaper.  Sometimes  stearine  is  as  dear  as  lard ; 
as  a  rule  it  is  cheaper.  At  present  stearine  is  of 
the  same  v^lue  as  lard. 

5302.  Is  it  a  more  satisfactory  article  than 
you  could  have  produced  without  the  addition  ? 
— Yes. 

5303.  You  think  that  the  ruling  that  has  been 
recently  made  that  this  addition  of  stearine  was 
an  infringement  of  the  Sale  of  Foods  and  Drugs 
Act  is  an  undesirable  ruling  ? — Yes,  as  prejudicial 
to  the  public. 

5304.  In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law  you  have  discontinued  the  use  of  it  ? — 
We  have. 

5305.  And  you  are  still  discontinuing  the  use 
of  it  ? — Certainly, 

5306.  Is  that  discontinuance  do  you  think  pre? 
judicial  to  your  trade  interests  ? — I  think  so, 
decidedly. 

5307.  And  prejudicial  to  the  public? — Yes. 
Customers  often  say,  *'  Why  do  you  not  send  us 
lard  as  firm  as  you  used  to  send  it  ?  "  *'  Why  do 
you  not  send  us  lard  with  more  consistency  ? 

5308.  Do  you  think  that  the  prohibition  is  not 
only  injurious  to  you  as  manufacturers  but  injuri- 
ous to  retailers  and  consumers  ? — Yes,  the  lard 
loses  weight  on  the  way,  and  it  is  not  as  handy 
to  the  consumer ;  it  does  not  cut  out  as  soiid ;  it 
leaks  tlirough  on  to  other  articles  that  a  woman 
may  be  taking  home  in  her  basket,  and  it  is  not 
so  substantial  an  article. 
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5309.  And  you  cannot  meet  those  ditficulties 
by  using  the  stearine  of  the  hog,  you  think  ? — 
Not  to  the  same  extent  that  we  would  wish, 
because  lard  oil  is  unsaleable  except  in  a  limited 
quantity. 

5310.  Then  you  think  that  the  limitation,  or 
rather  the  discontinuance  of  thin  mode  of  stiffen- 
ing lard,  which  for  20  years  was  carried  on,  is 
likely  to  mean  a  limitation  and  crippling  of  your 
business ;  that  is,  the  refining  busines*^,  in  Eng- 
land ? — Yes,  to  some  extent ;  it  doe*  not  make  it 
such  a  satisfactory  business  for  the  consumer. 

5311.  You  are  also  of  opinion,  I  think,  that  if 
there  ever  wa**  a  justifiable  addition  to  an  article 
of  food  this  suet  stearine  is  a  justifiable  addition? 
— Yes,  because  we  have  always  held  that  it  is  of 
"  the  same  nature,  substance,  and  quality  "  as  the 
stearine  of  the  pig  ;  and  the  ox  is  a  cleaner 
animal  than  the  pig. 

5312.  And  it  enables  you  to  produce  a  better 
article  of  commerce  ? — Yes. 

5313.  Do  not  you  think  on  the  other  hand  that 
it  is  injurious  to  the  English  producer  of  English 
lard?— How? 

5314.  Because  you  enter  into  competition  with 
him? — I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  entered 
into  competition  with. 

5315.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  per- 
fect opportunity  to  enter  into  competition  with 
him  by  supplying  an  article  which  in  not  the  same 
pure  lard  that  he  supplies  to  the  public  ? — We 
say  practically  it  is  the  same  thing ;  we  replace 
the  stearine  of  the  pig  by  the  stearine  of  the 
ox. 

5316.  And  you  think  that  is  a  legitimate 
substitution? — We  think  it  is  covered  by  the 
sub-section  ;  it  is  of  "  the  same  nature,  substance, 
and  quality  ''  that  has  always  been  given. 

5317.  And  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  in 
his  views  on  the  general  advisability  of  its 
addition  to  the  American  lard,  which  you  refine 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  the  English  market  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Frye» 

5318.  You  would  not  object  to  the  British 
manufacturer  using  the  same  material  asjfou  do, 
the  beef  stearine,  to  mix  with  his  lard,  would 
you  ? — [  would  not. 

F  F  5319.  As 
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Mr.  Kearley. 

5319.  As  a  matti*r  of  fact  the  English  refiner 
of  lard  (and  when  I  say  "  English  "  I  mean  Irish 
as  ^ell)  does  not  use  Uie  beef  stearine,  and  finds 
no  necessity   for   beef  stearine,  does  be  ? — N^ 


,  because  th^  pigs  are  fed  in  a  harder  way,  and 
their  lard  is  harder  by  nature  ;  it  brings  a  higher 
price. 

5320.  You  have  always  been  in  the  habit,  I 
believe,  of  advertishig  your  lard  as  pure  lard  ? — 
Yes. 

5321.  And  that  is  the  custom  of  firms  like 
Kilvert  and  others? — We  always  invoice  it  as 
pure  lard. 

5322.  And  so  do  Bancroft's  and  all  the  refiners  ? 
— Yes,  "  pure  refined  lard"  is  the  term  generally 
used. 

5323.  But  you  advertised  it  as  pure  lard  when 
it  contained  beef  stearine  just  the  same,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

5324.  You  advertised  it  as  pure  lard  when  it 
was  not  so,  ba  a  matter  of  fact  P-^Because  we 
considered  it  pure. 

5325.  I   thmk  -  you   said  just  now  that  lard 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

refined  with  beef  stearine  is  '^  of  the  same  nature, 
substance,  and  quality "  as  lard  refined  with 
lard  stearine  ? — Yes. 

5326.  Chemically  it  does  not  come  out  to  be 
so,  does  it  ? — Practically  it  does. 

5327.  But  chemically,  does  it  ?— They  say 
they  can  distinguish  them  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  the  crystal  through  the  microscope,  but  that  is 
about  all  they  can  say. 

5328.  Chemists  allege  that  it  is  not  of  the 
same  composition,  but  that  it  is  entirely  different, 
do  they  not ;  and  analysts  allege  that  it  is  not  of 
the  same  composition,  out  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  lard  stearine,  I  think  ? — They  can  detect 
a  difference,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

5:^9.  But  they  allege  it  to  be  of  a  different 
composition  ? — A  different  composition  in  the 
for. II  of  the  crystal,  I  believe. 

5330.  But  you  allege  it  to  be  of  the  same 
nature,  substance,  and  quality  as  lard  ? — Yes. 

5331.  So  that  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  lard  refiner  and  the  analyst  ? — Yes; 
each  wishes  to  carry  out  his  function,  I  suppose. 


Mr.  Alexander   Lbpkie,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

5332.  You  have  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
nected, I  believe,  with  the  proprietors  of  Van 
Houten's  Cocoa  ? — Yes,  for  over  1 1  years. 

5333.  And  you  have  been  asked  by  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  cocoa? — I  have. 

5.334.  Will  you  please  state  the  amoimt  of 
manufactured  cocoa  imported  into  this  country  ? 
— The  quantity  is  about  two  and  a-half  million 
lbs.  weight. 

5335.  And  of  that,  how  much  comes  from 
Holland? — A  little  over  two  and  a  quarter 
million  lbs. ;  a  very  small  portion  comes  from 
Belguim,  and  a  smnll  portion  from  France  ;  but 
about  two  and  a  quarter  million  lbs.  comes  from 
Holland. 

5336.  In  what  form  does  it  come  ? — I  may  say 
that  more  than  half  of  the  total  quantity  of  cocoa 
and  chocolate  that  is  imported  into  this  countrv 
come.«%  in  one  form,  in  the  form  of  Van  Houten^s 
cocoa. 

5337.  But  it  comes  in  the  form  of  cocoa 
powder  ? — Yes. 

5338.  Does  your  firm  manufacture  different 
varieties  of  cocoa  ? — No,  only  one  article. 

5339.  Is  that  called  ''  Van  Houten's  pure 
soluble  cocoa  "  ? —  That  is  called  "  Van  Hofucen's 
pure  soluble  cocoa." 

5340.  Would  you  explain  what  that  is  ? — At 
one  time  the  term  '^  soluble  cocoa ''  was  i&pplied 
to  cocoa  mixed  with  arrowroot  or  sago,  or  some 
farinaceous  substa^nce,  and  sugar.  The  late  Mr. 
Van  Houten  invented  a  process*  whereby  he 
made  cocoa  more  soluble  without  any  addition  of 
arrowroot  iind'  sugar,  and  he  called  this  product 
"  pure  soluble  cocoa  "  for  that  reason. 

5341.  And  the  firm  has  manufactured^ it  for 
about  67  years  ?--For  about  67  years. 

5342.  In  1-828  did  the  Dutch  Government 
give   Mr.    Van   Houten   an   exclusive  right  to 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

manufacture  it  ? — Yes  ;  they  thought  that  the 
manufacture  was  of  some  importance  to  their 
country,  and  they  gave  him  the  exclusive  right 
for  10  years  to  manufacture  pure  cocoa  powder. 

5343.  That  is  to  say  to  manufacture  cocoa 
altogether  ? — Cocoa  powder  altogether. 

5344.  They  gave  him  a  monopoly,  in  fact  ? — 
For  10  years. 

5345.  Is  the  process  protected  or  patented  in 
this  country  ? — No,  it  is  not  patented.  We 
naturally  preserve  it  a  secret  so  far  as  we  can, 
so  far  as  anything  can  be  a  secret  from  the  public 
analyst. 

5346.  Is  the  object  of  the  processs  that  you 
adopt  to  remove  the  excess  of  fat  ? — It  is  first  to 
remove  the  excess  of  fat  and  then  to  improve  the 
cocoa  with  regard  to  its  solubility  and  digesti- 
bility, because  natural  cocoa  has  objections  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

5347.  Would  you  please  state  the  percentages 
of  fat  in  your  cocoa,  and  in  the  other  forms  of 
cocoa  respectively? — In  natural  cocoa  there  is 
about  50  per  cent. ;  it  ranges  possibly  from  48  or 
perhaps  a  little  less,  47^  to  about  53  per  cent^ 
but  it  is  fair  to  state  that  it  is  about  50  per  cent. 
In  our  own  cocoa  there  is  about  30  per  cent. ;  in 
other  varieties  of  cocoa  powder  it  ranges  from 
about  H^6  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent. 

5348.  Does  the  extraction  of  part  of  the  fat  im- 
prove the  soluhility  of  the  cocoa;  is  thaty  our  con- 
tention?—  Yes,  to  some  extent  When  fat 
U  extracted  the  proportions  of  natural  cocoa 
starch,  cocoa  sugar  and  other  constituents, 
are  consequently  increased;  these  are  fairly 
soluble,  and  the  fat  is  not  soluble.  The 
consequence  is  that  when  you  extract  fat 
which  is  not  soluble,  you  to  some  extent  increase 
the  solubility  of  the  total  resulting  powder. 
There  is  another  reason,  whiiih  is,  that  when  you 
extract   fat,    in    increasing    the    proportion   of 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

other  constituents  you  increase  the  proportion 
of  what  are  called  the  alkaline  salts,  and  this 
also  improves  the  solubility. 

5349.  Does  the  extraction  of  the  fat  im- 
poverish the  cocoa?— No,  we  believe  it  docs 
not ;  we  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment from  a  dietetic  point  of  view.  The  per- 
centage of  50  per  cent,  in  natural  cocoa  is  agreed 
to  be  excessive.  We  believe  that  about  30  per 
cent,  is  as  much  as  is  either  agreeable  or  desir- 
able. Besides,  when  we  extract  a  proportion  of 
the  fat,  reducing  it  from  50  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent.,  we  increase  the  proportion  of  all  the  otner 
valuable  constituents.  The  fat,  when  it  comes 
to  30  per  cent.,  is  perhaps  rather  more  than  exists 
in  most  foods,  and  the  other  constituents  are 
increased  proportionately  by  its  extraction.  For 
that  reason  the  extraction  of  the  excess  of  fat  is 
advantageous. 

5350.  Then  your  product  is  different  from  the 
natural  cocoa? — All  cocoa  powder  is  diiferent 
from  the  natural  cocoa ;  it  is  entirely  different, 
because  cocoa  which  has  had  the  fat  reduced  is 
no  longer  natural  cocoa;  it  is  a  manufactured 
article. 

5351.  Is  all  cocoa  powder  manufactured  by 
the  simple  extraction  oi  part  of  the  fat  ? — No  ; 
it  is  manufactured  in  three  different  ways.  One 
way  is  by  adding  arrowroot  or  sago  and  sugar  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  fat ;  the  second  way  is 
by  extracting  part  of  the  fat  by  pressure ;  and 
the  third  way  is  by  extracting  part  of  the  fat  by 
pressure,  and  making  the  resulting  cocoa  more 
soluble  by  special  processes. 

5352.  Can  cocoa  not  be  sold  in  its  natural 
state  like  coffee? — No,  it  cannot  be  simply 
roasted  and  ground.  It  could  be  broken 
down.  For  Instance,  I  noticed  in  a  price  list 
** cocoa  nibs"  and  "ground  cocoa  nibs."  It  is 
not  really  ground,  it  is  broken  down  into  small 
pieces ;  they  arc  really  small  cocoa  nibs.  If  it 
was  ground  it  would  residt  practically  in  making 
a  paste,  and  it  M'ould  be  neither  easily  dissolved 
nor  would  it  be  easily  digested.  Coffee  has 
always  been  sold  in  its  natural  state,  simply 
roasted  and  ground.  You  could  not  jiossibly 
roast  and  grind  cocoa  to  a  fine  powder  in  its 
natural  state  ;  it  must  be  altered. 

5353.  But  in  the  form  of  cocoa  nibs  is  it  not 
sold  in  its  natural  state  ? — It  is  to  a  very  small 
extent  sold  in  the  form  of  cocoa  nibs,  but  even 
then  it  has  got  to  be  manufactured  before  it  is 
consumed  ;  because  when  cocoa  nibs  are  bought, 
before  they  can  be  prepared  they  have  got  to  be 
boiled  for  some  hours  (I  believe  it  is  a  very 
lengthy  operation,  at  any  rate),  and  the  fat  has  ^ot 
to  be  skimmed.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  cookmg 
of  the  cocoa  nib  the  housewife  simply  does  what 
the  manufactiu-er  does,  but  not  so  skilfully ; 
besides,  it  requires  skill  and  judgment  to  extract 
the  fat,  because  it  really  is  valuable  in  proper 
proportion. 

5354.  '1  hen  you  hold  that  cocoa  in  fact  must 
be  manufactured  in  some  way  before  it  can  be 
consumed  ^ith  advantage  ? — I  do.  It  has  never 
been  consumed  in  its  natural  ^tatc,  like  doffee;  it 
must  be  manufactured  in  some  way. 

5355.  But  if  cocoa  can  be  supplied  in  its 
natural  state  why  should  the  public  get  a  manu- 
factured article    when  they   ask  for  cocoa? — 
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When  the  public  ask  for  cocoa,  they  do  not 
mean  natural  cocoa,  they  mean  cocoa  in  the 
state  of  powder.  If  natural  cocoa  was  supplied 
to  a  person  going  into  a  shop  and  asking 
for  cocoa,  it  certainly  would  not  be  of  the  sub- 
stauce  and  quality  demanded  ;  they  really  mean 
cocoa  powder.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  I 
would  say  that  they  expect  to  get  an  article  pos- 
sessing the  nutritive  properties  of  cocoa,  which 
will,  when  it  is  boiled  or  hot  water  is  added,  pro- 
duce a  beverage  without  an  objectionable  appear- 
ance of  fat.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  definition  of 
cocoa  a»  tHe  public  understand  it. 

5356.  Then  you  contend  that  cocoa  powder, 
as  generally  sold,  possesses  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  the  cocoa  bean? — Cocoa  powder,  manu- 
factured by  the  addition  of  arrowroot  and  sugar^ 
though  a  wholesome  and  nutritive  article,  does 
not  possess  in  the  same  degree  the  nutritive 
properties  peculiar  to  natural  cocoa.  *  Cocoa 
powder,  manufactured  by  the  extraction  of  fat 
or  by  special  processes  to  improve  the  solubility, 
does  possess  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  cocoa 
bean,  and  in  Urger  proportion  than  the  natural 
bean  itself. 

5357.  Is  cocoa  powder,  manufactured  by  the 
addition  of  arrowroot  and  sugar,  not  usually 
supplied  when  simply  cocoa  is  asked  for  ? — Most 
of  the  cocoa  sold  is  sold  in  packets  bearing  the 
manufacturer's  name,  and,  if  it  is  called  "  cocoa/* 
the  word  is  generally  qualified,  and,  if  it  is  an 
admixture,  the  fact  is  generally  declared  on  the 
label ;  but  in  any  case  such  a  mixture,  under  the 

firesent  Act,  is  held  to  be  adulterated  unless  the 
act  that  it  is  an  admixture  is  declared. 

5358.  Then  you  contend  that  the  public  is  not 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  word  "  cocoa  "  being 
applied  to  admixtures  of  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and 
su«(ar  ? — I  do,  if  the  fact  that  it  is  an  admixture 
is  plainly  declared  on  the  label ;  and  if  that 
is  not  declared,  under  the  present  A,ct  the  selle^r 
is  liable  to  prosecution. 

535^  It  is  suggested  that  admixtures  of 
cocoa  containing  a  certain  small  percentage  of 
sugar  and  farinaceous  matter  should  be  sold 
simply  as  cocoa,  if  the  proportions  of  the  ingfe* 
dients  are  declared  on  the  label ;  do  you  thiak 
that  is  advisable? — That  suggestion  has  been,  I 
believe,  largely  put  forward  in  the  trade^  bui 
such  a  mixture  would,  under  the  present  Act, 
require  to  be  qualified  in  some  way  as  '*  prepared'* 
cocoa  and  by  the  fact  of  its  being  an  admixture 
being  declared  on  the  label,  or  it  would  be  sold  as 
chocolate  powder  without  further  declaration. 
If  it  was  permitted  to  be  sold  simply  as  coco» 
without  any  qualification  other  than  declaration 
of  the  proportions  of  admixture,  it  would  really 
create  a  new  and  lower  definition  of  the  won! 
*' cocoa"  than  at  present  exists.  The  public,  1 
think,  is  better  protected  under  the  preievt 
system  than  by  such  a  proposal. 

5360.  Then  as  to  the  suggestion  for  theuBe  of 
the  word  **  cocoaine  "  in  the  case  of  admixture  of 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  foreign; 
ingredients,  what  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — 
That  is  also  a  suggestion  put  forward  in.  the  same 
"  Suggestions  for  a  Bill,"  and  it  practically  would 
result  in  the  word  "  cocoaine  **  being  used  iot  all 
cocoa  mixtures  after  a  particular  date,     it  cer- 
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tainly  is  not  a  particularly  happy  word  ^  it  is  too 
suggestive  of  "  cocaine  "  to  be  a  very  desirable 
name  for  a  food,  and  especially  for  a  go<id  food 
like  cocoa, 

5361.  Then,  as  to  the  use  of  the  words  "  choco- 
late powder,"  do  you  consider  that  that  might  be 
adopted  instead  of  cocaine  ? — Mv  objection  to  all 
those  suggestions  as  they  stand  is,  that  they  still 
leave  a  small  mixture  of  cocoa,  starch,  and 
sugar  to  be  called  '•  cocoa  "  without  any  qualifica- 
tion ;  and,  unless  they  went  further,  the  result 
would  be  that  you  coidd  nor  sell  a  cocoa  that  was 
fat  expressed  or  treated  by  some  special  process, 
and  which  had  really  more  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  cocoa,  without  making  some  declaration, 
80  that,  in  fact,  the  less  nutritive  article  would  be 
called  cocoa,  and  the  more  nutritive  article  would 
require  to  be  qualified.  1  do  not  think  the 
suggestion  is  any  improvement  on  the  present  Act. 

5362.  How  is  the  public  protected  under  the 
present  Act  from  receiving  cocoa,  starch  and 
sugar,  when  they  ask  for  cocoa  ? — The  present 
Act  provides  that  the  article  shah  be  of  the  sub- 
stance and  quality  demanded,  and  that  if  it  is 
mixed  it  shall  have  a  legibly-printed  label  on  it 
stating  that  it  is  a  mixture. 

5363.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  Act  is 
soflBcient  so  far  as  cocoa  is  concerned  ? — I  do  ;  I 
think  the  present  Act  is  suflficient.  If  cocoa  is 
a:<ked  for,  the  people  expect  to  get  a  cocoa 
powder  with  the  nutritive  qualities  of  cocoa.  If 
a  mixture  of  starch  or  arrowroot  and  sugar 
is  supplied,  that  has  not  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  cocoa ;  and  therefore  I  think  under  the  present 
Act  it  fairly  requires  to  be  called  a  mixture : 
and  so  long  as  that  is  declared  I  do  not  think  the 
public  is  prejudiced  in  any  way. 

5364.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  Act 
requires  to  be  strengthened,  and  how  would  you 
propose  to  do  that? — I  should  like  to  see  the 
invoice  made  a  warranty,  especially  in  the  case 
of  all  proprietary  articles  or  packet  foods,  so  that 
in  the  case  of  foods  like  our  own  or  similar  goods, 
a  prosecution  could  be  taken  direct  against  the 
manufacturer  or,  if  the  manufacturer  is  not  in 
England,  then  against  his  resident  agent,  or 
against  the  importer.  That  certainly  would  free 
the  retailer  from  a  responsibility  which  I  think 
should  not  rest  upon  him  regarding  foods  sold 
under  the  manufacturer's  name  ;  and  I  believe 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  manufacturer  as 
well. 

5365.  Have  you  ever  had  any  actions  brought 
against  you  as  the  representative  of  Van  Houten  ? 
— Never  ;  our  cocoa  has  never  been  questioned 
in  any  way  in  this  country. 

5366.  Never  even  in  the  hands  of  retailers  ? — 
It  has  never  been  questioned  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

5367.  There  has  never  been  any  cocoa,  alleged 
to  be  Van  Houten's  cocoa,  the  subject  of  a  prose- 
cution, regarding  the  identitv  of  which  there 
may  have  been  a  dispute  ? — Ko,  we  have  had  no 
experience  of  that  sort  whatever. 

5368.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
an  offence  to  add  alkali  to  cocoa,  whether  such 
addition  is  declared  at  the  time  or  not.  What  is 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  suggestion  ? — I 
think  die  suggestion  is  unnecessary,  and  I  think 
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it  is  mischievous  as  well.  I  think  it  is  unneces- 
sary because  there  is  uo  cocoa,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  I  can  speak  certainly  for  a  large  pro- 
portion, if  not  all,  of  the  principal  cocoas  in  the 
market  at  ])resent ;  there  is  no  cocoa  in  the 
British  market  that  contains  any  alkaline  sub- 
stance whatever;  it  could  not  contain  alkali 
without  spoiling  the  cocoa.  And  I  think  the 
suggestion  is  mischievous  because  it  suggests 
that  alkalis  are  added  to  cocoa,  that  cocqas  con- 
tain alkali,  and  that  they  are  objectionable  or 
dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be 
sold. 

5369.  Does  the  cocoa  bean  contain  mineral 
constituents  which  can  be  calculated  by  the 
analyst  as  alkali  ? — It  does  ;  the  proportion 
varies  according  to  the  class  of  bean  that  is 
used.  The  finer  classes  of  bean  have  a  larger 
proportion  than  the  poorer  beans  ;  the  variation 
IS  about  2  per  c^nt. 

5370.  I  suppose  the  meaning  of  that  answer  is 
that  the  cocoa  bean  contains  an  amount  of  potash  ? 
— It   does   not   contain    potash    in   the  state  of 

r»ta.sh.  It  contains  mineral  constituents  which 
believe  the  analyst  can  calculate  as  alkali.  For 
instance,  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  potash  may 
exist  in  cocoa  combined  with  phosphoric  acid. 

5371.  You  are  not  a  chemist,  i  believe  ? — I 
am  not,  but  unfortunately  I  have  had  a  large 
experience  of  going  into  this  matter. 

5372.  I  merely  asked  you  to  explain  the 
answer.  I  presume  that  what  you  mean  is  that 
various  alkalis  in  a  state  of  combination  exist, 
which  of  course  in  analyses  may  be  reckoned  as 
added  items  ? — Yes,  they  are  in  a  combined 
state  ;  the  same  as  they  are  in  any  of  our  foods, 
the  same  as  they  are  in  milk  or  anything  else 
like  that. 

5373.  You  stated  that  every  manufacturer  of 
pure  cocoa  powder  increased  the  proportion  of 
mineral  constituents  ;  how  is  that  ? — First  of  all, 
by  the  extraction  of  fat.  This  fat  contains  no 
mineral  matter,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
manirfacturer,  when  he  extracts  fat,  say  that  he 
reduces  his  fat  to  30  per  cent,  from  51  per 
cent.,  requires  to  take  out  about  30  parts  of 
fat ;  he  leaves  70  parts  of  cocoa  containing 
21  parts  of  fat,  which  is  equivalent  to  30 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  cocoa  jjowder;  and  in  doing 
so,  when  he  extracts  this  fat,  which  contains  no 
mineral  matter,  he  increases  the  proportion  of 
mineral  matter  in  ihe  cocoa  which  he  produces  in 
the  proportion  of  70  to  100.  •  By  the  extraction 
of  fat  alone  he  increases  the  proportion  of  all  the 
other  constituents,  and  that  includes  that  mineral 
constituent  which  is  sometimes  called  alkali. 

5374.  Therefore  you  say  that  every  mamifac- 
tured  cocoa  powder  contains  an  increased  amount 
of  alkali? — I  do  ;  every  cocoa  powder  contains 
increased  minel'al  matter.  It  is  a  misleading 
thing  to  say  that  it  contains  alkali  although  one 
ol  the  constituents  is  calculated  by  the  analysts 
as  potash.  The  analyst,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  these  constituents,  bui'us  the  cocoa 
to  an  ash,  and  the  action  of  the  fire  in  the  burning 
of  the  cocoa  alters  the  nature  of  the  constituents 
and  produces  carbonate  of  potash.  Carbonate 
of  potash   is    an   alkali,  and  the   ash   of   cocoa, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  contains  alkali;  but  the  cocoa,  as 
people  consume  it  and  as  we  sell  it,  does  not 
contain  alkali,  as  some  analysts  have  made 
out. 

5375.  Of  course,  that  explanation  does  not 
hold  good  with  cocoas  where  the  proportion  of 
fat  has  been  reduced  by  the  addition  of  starch 
and  sugar  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  that  is  the  only 
cocoa  powder  in  the  market  which  has  not  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  mineral  constituents. 
The  addition  of  starch  and  sugar  reduces  the 
proportion  of  mineral  constituents,  and,  therefore, 
It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  cocoa  containing 
starch  and  sugar  Hiave  a  smaller  proportion  of 
mineral  constituents  or  alkali  in  them.  That  is 
one  of  the  objections,  I  think,  to  cocoa  manufac- 
tured in  that  way,  because  it  reduces  the  propor- 
tion of  this  constituent,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
yaluable  in  the  cocoa  bean. 

5376.  Do  you  say  that  these  mineral  organic 
constituents  are  increased  in  other  ways  than  by 
fat  extraction? — Yes.  The  increase  depends 
upon  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  constituents  in  the  principal  pure 
cocoas  sold  in  this  country,  both  English  and 
Dutch,  show  a  larger  increase  than  the  simple 
extraction  of  fat  accounts  for.  This  increase 
runs  from  about  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  but 
the  increase  being  exactly  in  the  natural  con- 
dition in  which  the  constituent  is  in  the  cocoa 
bean,  simply  forms  a  slight  increase  of  a  natural 
valuable  rood  constituent, 

5377.  How  does  that  occur ;  1  do  not  under- 
stand ? —  Each  manufacturer  naturally  has  his 
process,  and  we  all  naturally  think  they  are 
valuable. 

5378.  I  presume  that  it  is  an  addition  made  by 
the  manufacturer  ? — You  may  put  it  in  this  way : 
that  it  is  an  addition  incidental  to  the  manu- 
facture. It  is  not  a  direct  addition  ;  it  is  an 
increase  incidental  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

5379.  And  what  is  its  object? — The  object  of 
the  increase  is  i^euerally  to  improve  the  cocoa  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  cellules  of  the  cocoa - 
bean  are  naturally  very  hard  and  tough,  and 
unless  they  are  treated  in  some  way  they  do  not 
give  up  their  natural  constituents  readily.  Every 
manufacturer  endeavours  to  overcome  this 
objection  and  make  the  cocoa  more  soluble  and 
more  miscible  as  well ;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
every  manufacturer  of  any  importance,  with  per- 
haps two  or  three  exceptions,  has  a  process  of 
his  own,  one  result  of  which  is  to  increase  or  add 
to  the  proportion  of  natural  mineral  .constituents. 
In  connection  with  that,  I  took  an  ouportunity 
of  looking  up  the  price  list  of  one  of  tlie  largest 
retail  stores  in  London,  and  I  found  that  there 
were  12  pure  cocoas  quoted  in  their  price  list. 
Of  those  there  were  four  cocoas  made  simply  by 
fat-pressure,  nothing  more  than  expressing  a 
portion  of  the  fat ;  and  there  were  eight  cocoas 
of  the  12  made  by  one  process  or  another,  after 
tlie  manner  of  the  Dutch  process.  Of  the  12 
cocoas  that  were  quoted  in  that  price  list,  there 
were  only  two  of  the  fat  pressed  cocoas  which 
were  made  in  Kngland ;  there  were  four  of  the 
specially  treated  Dutch  process  cocoas  also  made 
in  England,  and  there  were  four  of  them  made 
in    Holland.     So    that   this  particular  process 
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regarding  which  I  speak,  is  generally  followed 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  we 
make  it ;  and  I  may  say  emphatically  that  it  is 
followed  to  the  improvement  of,  and  increase-  in 
the  consumption  of,  cocoa. 

5380.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  state  anything  about 
the  secret  or  the  details  of  Van  Hou  ten's  process; 
but  as  you  have  referred  to  other  similar  processes 
will  you  please  explain  generajly  what  those 
other  companies' processes  are  ? — I  do  not  know 
their  processes ;  1  speak  simply  from  the  actual 
results  of  analysis. 

5381.  But,  I  presume  you  mean  tliat  alkali  is 
added  to  added  to  break  down  the  hard  cellules  ^ 
— No,  I  do  not' say  that.  I  say  that  each  of 
them  adopts  a  process  whereby  what  is  called  the 
alkali  is  increased;  the  natural  mineral  constituents 
are  increased.  That  result  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  cocoa  which  we  make  ourselves. 

5382.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
natural  mineral  ingredients  can  be  increased 
except  by  the  addition  of  some  chemical  ? — ^That 
is  so ;  there  must  be  an  augmentation  in  some 
form  or  other  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 

5383.  And,  as  I  understand,  your  contention  is 
that  in  order  to  produce  cocoa  that  the  public  lite 
and  which  commands  the  best  market,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  ingredients  which  augment  that 
constituent  ? — Which  results  in  that  augmenta- 
tion, precisely.  I  should  like  here  to  refer  to  a 
statement  that  was  made  at  the  meeting  last 
Wednesday,  by  a  witness.  It  was  stated  that 
cocoa  manufactured  in  this  way  was — I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  words;  but  it  was  regarding 
a  quotation  from  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer's  book. 
The  nature  of  the  quotation  was  that  Dr.  Ringer 
had  stated  that  cocoa  manufactured  in  this  way 
was  objectionable,  and  also  that  it  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  soap.  I  have  Dr.  Ringer^s 
authority  for  stating  that  tJie  quotation  from  his 
book,  which  was  made  by  the  witness  here,  is  an 
entirely  mi^tleading  one,  and  that  what  he  said 
in  his  book  had  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
cocoa. 

5384.  Do  you  happen  to  have  that;  was  that 
a  written  authority  on  his  part  ? — The  letter  is 
here.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of 
advertising  oar  own  cocoa.  I  shall  leave  it  to 
you  to  say  what  the  nature  of  the  letter  is  ( handr^ 
ing  in  the  same). 

5385.  The  passage  which  you  quqte  as  an 
authorisation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ringer  is  this  : 
"  The  quotations  in  certain  advertisements  from 
my  book  on  therapeutics  are  quite  misleading 
and  cannot  possibly  apply  to  Van  Houten's 
cocoa  "  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  direct  statement 
that  our  process  is  injurious,  which  has  found  its 
way  already  into  the  medical  papers  during  the 
last  week,  so  that  I  would  ask  that  this  letter 
should  be  put  in,  as  Dr.  Ringer  has  no  objection 
to  it. 

5386.  I  asked  you  to  put  it  in,  and  you  said 
you  did  not  wish  to  advertise? — I  did  not  wish 
to  read  it,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  put  in 
as  evidence. 

5387.  Is  it  as  follows  :— "  15,  Cavendish  Place, 
S.W.,  March  1892.  From  the  careful  analysis 
of  Professor  Attfield  and  others,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Messrs.  Van  Honton's  cooo^  is  in  no  way 
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injurious  to  health,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  morfe 
nutritious  than  other  cocoa?.  It  \^  certainly 
pure,  and  is  highly  digestible.  The  quotations 
m  certain  advertisements  from  my  book  on 
therapeutics    are   quite  misleading    and  cannot 

gossibly  apply  to  Van  Houton'scicoa.  (Signed), 
ydney  Ringer,  m.d.,  f.r.s.*' 

Mr.  Fri/e. 

5388.  Your  name  was  not  mentioned,  1  think, 
in  the  evidence  last  week? — The  name  was  not 
directly  mentioned,  but  the  reference  was  to 
foreign  cocoas  and  Dutch  cocoas. 

Sir  Churlei  Cameron. 

6389.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturer  of 
pure  cocoa  powder  should  be  left  free  to  extract 
fat  and  increase  the  mineral  matters  as  he  thinks 
best  ? — I  do,  so  long  as  he  complies  with  the 
present  Act,  and  produces  an  article  of  the 
substance  and  quality  demanded ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  article  with  all  the  nutritive  properties  of 
cocoa,  and  so  long  as  he  renders  the  article 
neither  injurious  nor  objectionable,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act. 

5390.  The  extraction  of  fat,  you  say,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  desirable  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  alkali  is  added  to  the  cocoa,  and  that  is  not 
desirable,  is  it  ? — The  word  *•'  alkali  "  has  been 
used  so  much  that  we  feel  it  is  rather  unfair  to 
our  process.  If  the  word  "  alkali  "  means  the 
mineral  constituents,  then  the  cocoa  heap  con- 
tains alkalii  and  our  cocoa  contains  an  increase  of 
it.  If  the  word  means  free  alkali,  then  there  is 
no  cocoa  in  Great  Britain  that  contains  alkali  of 
that  nature. 

5391.  But  why  do  you  say  that  alkali  is  free 
alkali.  Of  course,  if  it  was  combined  it  would 
be  a  salt,  and  would  cease  to  be  a  free  alkali  ? — 
Then,  in  that  sense,  there  is  no  free  alkali  in  any 
cocoa  in  Great  Britain. 

5392.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  setting  up  a 
standard  Tor  cocoa,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
alteration  in  the  natural  constituents  other  than 
that  caused  by  fat  extraction  ? — The  difficulty  in 
setting  up  a  standard  is  that  it  is  apt  to  stereo- 
type some  particular  system,  and  it  would  pre- 
vent, especially  in  the  manufactured  article,  the 
effort  to  improve  it  that  I  believe  has  given 
the  large  increase  in  the  cocoa  trade. 

5393.  At  the  same  time  you  consider  that  the 
mineral  constituents  should  be  increased  beyond 
what  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  extraction  of 
fat  ? — I  do,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  explained, 
that  unless  that  is  done  the  cellules  of  the  cocoa 
are  hard  and  tough,  and  the  article  is  practically 
neither  miscible  nor  soluble.  As  regards  this 
particular  process  of  which  I  speak,  I  am  not  a 
chemist,  but  we  have  had  the  cocoa  examined 
both  chemically  and  physiologically.  The  result, 
so  far  as  the  cocoa  as  made  by  this  process  is 
concerned,  is  that  the  miscibility  is  from  12  to 
15  times  greater  than  the  simply  fat^expressed 
cocoa,  and  the  solubility  is,  1  cannot  ^ay  the 
exact  figures,  but  about  22  per  cent. 

5394.  Then  you  maintain  that  you  have  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  wholesomeness  of  cocoa 
maaufactured  under  the  system  that  you  advo- 
cate ? — Yes ;  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  and  in  consequence  of  the  evidence,  I 
may  say,  although  our  particular  cocoa  waft  not 
mentioned,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dutch  cocoa 
and  foreign  cocoa  were  mentioned,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  cocoa  is  the  largest  proi)or- 
tion  of  the  manufactured  cocoa  that  comes  into 
this  country  (which  means  that  any  remarks 
made  regarding  foreign  or  Dutch  *  cocoa  are 
immediately  applied  to  ours,  and  we  naturally 
feel  somewhat  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  that), 
I  applied  to  some  of  the  most  important  physicians 
here  in  London  for  a  physiological  opinion,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hand  their  opinions  in. 
They  were  given,  I  may  say,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  use- 1  before  this 
Committee  {lianding  in  the  name). 

5395.  We  will  consider  what  use  we  will 
make  of  them.  Reference  has  been  made  to  a 
prosecution  raised  in  France  against  a  Dutch 
cocoa  manufacturer ;  do  you  know  the  grounds 
of  that  prosecution  ? — I  do  ;  the  cocoa  was  Van 
Houten*s.  The  case,  as  was  openly  stated  at  the 
trial,  was  instigated  by  the  statement  of  the 
French  chocolate  makers.  That  statement  was 
made  at  the  trial  of  the  case  in  Paris.  The 
French  Government  got  a  report  stating  that  fat 
had  been  extracted  in  the  manufacture  of  Van 
Houten's  cocoa,  and  that,  therefore,  the  article 
ought  not  to  be  sold  as  cocoa ;  it  also  suid  that 
potash  had  been  added,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
cocoa  was  injurious.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
Law  Courts,  where,  after  a  very  exhaustive 
inquiry,  the  Government  chemist.  M.  Rich, 
admitted  that  he  dad  based  his  report  upon  a 
wrong  hypothesis.  The  wrong  hypothesis  beinff 
that  our  cocoa  contained  potash;  he  admitted 
that  it  did  not  contain  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
result  was  that  the  medical  report,  which  was 
given  on  the  faith  of  this  chemical  one,  was  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  the  case  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Court  decided  that  not  only  was  the  cocoa 
pure,  but  that  the  process  of  manufacture  was 
such  as  to  improve  the  digestive  properties  of  the 
cocoa. 

5396.  Have  you  ever  had  any  subsequent 
proceedings  in  the  French  Court  ?-in  the  French 
Court  the  question  has  never  been  raised  again. 
There  is  no  specific  legislation  at  all  in  France 
with  regard  to  cocoa;  it  is  simply  dealt  with 
under  an  Act  very  much  like  our  own  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

5397.  Is  the  Act  there  as  well  understood  and 
subject  to  as  great  difficulties  of  interpretation 
as  the  Act  is  here  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  French  law  is  exceedingly 
strict  in  its  application,  at  any  rate  as  to  any- 
thing adulterated  or  injurious. 

5398.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
Paris  case  ? — I  have  all  the  facts  connected  with 
this  Paris  case,  and  I  should  be  very  pleased  to 
give  the  Committee  any  further  information  with 
regard  to  it. 

5399.  Have  you  a  report  of  the  case  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

5400.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  would 
put  in  the  report  ? — I  should  be  very  pleased, 
indeed,  to  do  so. 

5401.  Have  you  ^ot  it  with  you  ? — I  have  not 
got'it  with  me.     It  is  a  very  long  report,  and  we 
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bavQ  been  subjeoted  to  so  many  extracts  being 
made  simply  from  the  statements  for  the  prosecu- 
tion that  we  do  not  readily  give  it  out ;  but,  of 
course,  I  should  be  delighted  to  put  it  into  the 
handa  of  the  Committee,  where  the  case  mil  be 
read.  I  will  send  it  ,to  the  Committee  with 
pleasure. 

5402.  If  there  was  an  official  synopsis  of  it  it 
would  be  useful  to  publish  in  an  Appendix,  per- 
haps ? — There  is  none,  but  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
prepare  a  synopsis,  and  send  it  along  with  the  book. 

5403.  Have  there  been  any  other  actions 
gainst  vour  cocoa,  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  ? — 
There  has  not  been  any  action  in  Germany ; 
but  wherever  our  cocoa  has  gone  we  generally 
have  a  pretty  large  and  increasing  sale,  and  un- 
fortunately that  is  apt  to  create  national  jealousy. 
In  Germany  there  was  the  same  process  there. 
We  were  subjected  to  imputations  regarding  our 
cocoa,  and  at  last  the  Government  ordered  an 
inquiry,  but  it  did  not  go  into  any  law  court. 
The  inquiry  reoulted  in  finding  that  the  cocoa 
was  correctly  described  as  pure  and  soluble,  and 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
it  was  of  greatly  improved  dietetic  value. 

5404.  There  has  been  no  prosecution  or  inquiry 
in  this  country  against  your  cocoa  ? — There  has 
not.  I  believe  that  both  Somerset  House  (and  I 
judge  of  that  from  Mr.  Bannister,  who  gave 
evidence  here  some  time  ago,  and  who  entered  into 
the  subject  of  cocoa  very  fully)  and  the  public 
analysts  also,  seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  the  different  cocoas. 

5405.  But  you  say,  and  I  think  very  truly, 
that  success  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  jealousy,  and  so 
forth.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
whereas  thejealousy  of  other  traders  had  led  to 
a  trial  in  France,  and  probably  an  inquiry  in 
Germany,  the  same  agency  has  not  put  into 
operation  the  English  law  ? — [n  France  we  were 
practically  alone  ;  our  cocoa  was  making  a  large 
headway,  and  we  had  very  powerful  opposition. 
Here  in  England  I  am  glad  to  say  the  cocoa 
makers,  instead  of  uniting  together  to  traduce 
Dutch  cocoa,  have  been  wise  enough  to  follow 
the  processes  so  far^as  they  can.  ft  certainly 
leads  to  very  much  increased  competition 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  but  it  is 
a  much  pleasanter  way  than  going  on  making 
different  cocoa  and  running  down  our  process. 
I  have  given  you  a  note  of  the  cocoas  which  are 
sold  at  the  present  moment  by  one  retail  store  in 
London.  1  have  also  gone  into  16  cocoas, 
and  had  them  analysed  since  last  Wednesday,  so 
far  as  the  process  is  concerned,  that  are  at  pre- 
sent sold  on  the  British  market.  Of  those,  11 
are  specially  treated  after  the  Dutch  process  ; 
five  are  simply  fat-pressed,  and  of  those  five  two 
are  foreign  and  three  are  English.  So  that  out 
of  16  cocoas  there  are  11  cocoas,  and  a  large 
number  of  those  British  cocoas,  which  are  made 
after  this  process.  That,  I  think,  is  why  our 
process  has  led  to  no  trouble  here.  Besides,  the 
analysts  here  ( I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
British  spirit)  are  not  so  ready  to  act,  I  think, 
on  so-called  patriotic  or  protectionist  feeling. 

5406.  But  the  analysts  have  nothing  to  do 
with  setting  the  law  in  motion;  the  analyst's 
business  is  to  analyse  ;  and  if  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
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.choose  to  send  them  a  specimen  to  analyse  it 
would  be  ibr  the  analyst  to  analyse  it  and  the 
court  to  decide  ?  -Yes,  but 

5407.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  not 
had  any  of  your  cocoa,  so  far  as  you  are  aware, 
submitted  to  a  public  analyst  ? — I  ain  aware  that 
our  cocoa  has  been  analysed  frequently  by  public 
analysts. 

5408.  But  have  any  food  inspectors  taken  the 
preliminary  step  of  getting  a  public  analyst  to 
analyse  your  cocoa  with  a  view  to  action  ? — I  am 
not  aware.  I  think,  in  view  of  the  very  strong 
advertising  statements  that  have  been  made  for 
seven  years  in  the  public  press  against  Dutch 
cocoas,  stating  that  they  are  adiuterated,  and 
that  they  are  injurious  and  prejudicial,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  sanitary  inspectors  have  submitted 
our  cocoa  to  public  analysts. 

5409.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  case  ? — I 
am  not  aware; 

5410.  Might  I  ask  you  what  you  know  about 
the  law  passed  by  the  Belgian  Government  ? — 
In  Belgium  there  has  been  an  edict,  an  Arr£t6 
Royal  they  call  it,  passed  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
small  consultative  scientific  body,  which  declares 
that  cocoa  which  has  been  deprived  of  part  of 
the  fat  cannot  be  sold  as  complete  and  genuine 
cocoa,  although  it  may  be  sola  simply  as  cocoa 
or  cocoa  powder ;  and  it  states  that  cocoa  which 
has  had  any  increase  of  mineral  matters  whatever 
shall  be  called  ^'  cacao  alcalinise,"  and  that  if  it 
contains  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  increase  it 
shall  not  be  sold  at  all. 

5411.  What  is  the  date  of  that  edict?—  It  was 
passed  some  time  last  year.  It  came  into  force, 
or  was  supposed  to  come  into  force,  on  the  1st  of 
April  this  year. 

5412.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  under 
that  edict  ? — None.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a 
large  trade  in  Belgium,  and  of  course  we  are 
naturally  concerned  in  this  edict;  we  have  taken 
steps  in  the  matter,  and  have  put  the  matter 
before  the  minister.  We  have  wso  taken  steps 
to  see  whether  it  applies  to  our  cocoa  or  not ; 
because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  nature 
of  the  edict,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  come 
under  it.  One  portion  of  the  edict  is  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  any  cocoa  powder  at  all  would 
require  to  be  called  alcalinis^ ;  and  they  have  at 
the  same  time  issued  private  explanations  of  the 
law,  of  which  they  have  handed  us  a  copy,  which 
show  that  the  law  only  applies  to  free  alkali ; 
so  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  t3 
tell  what  cocoa  does  or  does  not  come  under  it. 
The  fact  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  passed 
imder  the  impression  that  cocoa  contained  free 
alkali ;  and  as  cocoa  does  not  contain  free  alkali 
we  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  make  of  it 

.  5413.  Who  put  the  law  in  operation  in 
Belgium,  the  public  prosecutor? — The  public 
prosecutor.  They  are  quite  aware  that  our 
cocoa  is  going  in ;  we  have  informed  them  that 
we  continue  sending  our  cocoa  as  usual,  and  it  is 
being  sent  as  usual  mto  Belguim.  Bqt  I  believe 
that  the  matter  of  this  particular  edict  is  being 
considered.  I  may  say  that  we  have  not  called 
our  cocoa  alcalinisl ;  it  is  not  aicalinis^  ;  it  is  not 
alkaline  at  all, 
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5414.  Is  there  any  cocoa  manufactured  in 
Belgium,  or  18  it  largely  manufactured  here? — 
Yes,  the  Belgium  cocoa  makers  are  rather 
numerous. 

5415.  What  process  do  they  adopt;  the 
expression  process? — The  expression  process 
principally,  i  believe,  and  some  of  it  they  make 
with  cocoa  and  sugar  mixed  into  a  powder. 

5416.  Is  there  any  violent  antagonistic 
opposition  between  the  followers  of  one  system 
and  another  in  Belgium?—  We  have  always 
found  that  opposition  wherever  we  have  gone. 

5417.  I  was  asking  whether  that  antagonism 
and  opposition  exists  between  the  followers  of 
the  two  systems;  the  manufacturers  on  the 
alcalinising  system  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
expressing  system  on  the  other,  which  would 
leald  them  to  try  and  put  the  law  into  operation 
against  one  another  ? — If  the  Belgian  cocoa- 
makers  can  succeed  in  having  a  law  passed  of 
this  sort,  which  will  stigmatise  Dutch  cocoa  and 
exclude  practically  their  strongest  competitors, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
have  it  done.  I  do  not  say  anything  as  to  the 
morality  of  it. 

5418.  I  suppose  they  would  endeavour  to  have 
it  put  into  operation,  so  that  probably  you  will 
have  it  tested  soon  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  until  the 
Government  settles  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 
edict. 

5419.  Is  the  edict  not  law? — Yes,  it  is;  it 
was  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of  April, 
but  it  has  not  come  into  operation  yet. 

5420.  Has  it  been  postponed? — It  has  not 
been  postponed  ;  it  is  in  force. 

5421.  But  a  law  comes  into  operation  at  a 
given  date,  irrespective  of  the  desire  of  the 
Government  ?— Tnat  may  be  so,  but  there  has 
been  no  action  taken  in  Belgium. 

5422.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  about,  that  is,  the  name  "  cocoa.'*  Strictly 
speaking,  I  suppose,  "cocoa"  was  originally 
confined  to  the  nut,  or  part  of  the  nut,  from  which 
the  article  is  manufactured  now,  was  it  not  ? — It 
is  rather  ancient  history,  and  there  are  so  many 
different  versions  of  the  origin  of  "  cocoa,"  that 
it  is  difficult  to  steer  between  them.  Cacao  is 
the  botanical  name  for  the  bean  itself.  The 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  *^ cocoa" 
m  this  country,  as  applied  by  the  public,  refers 
to  cocoa  powder. 

5423.  Does  the  word  "  cocoa "  apply  to  the 
whole  bean,  or  only  to  the  shell  of  the  bean  ? — 
The  word  cocoa  is  applied  generally  to  the  cocoa 
bean. 

5424.  Is  chocolate  made  from  the  same  portion 
of  the  bean  as  cocoa  ? — All  cocoa  is  made  from 
the  nib,  prepared  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
bean  itself  is  roasted  and  decorticated  and 
becomes  a  nib. 

5425.  That  is  done  in  the  West  Indies  chiefly, 
is  it  not  ? — No,  the  beans  are  brought  here  whole, 
and  roasted ;  the  process  is  conducted  at  the 
manufactories ;  they  are  roasted,  decorticated, 
and  ground,  and  the  fat  is  expressed  in  order 
to  make  it  into  a  powder,  as  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  a  powder. 

5426.  I  suppose  th^   industry  found  its  way 
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into  Holland  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch 
plantations  at  Java,  and  so  forth.  Is  cocoa 
grown  there  largely  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there 
specially.  It  is  grown  in  so  many  places  ;  it  is 
grown  nearly  all  over  the  world  ;  in  Central 
America,  Ceylon,  Trinidad,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  places. 

5427.  '*  Chocolate,"  of  course,  is  a  name  for  a 
purely  artificial  product  ? — *^  Chocolate  '*  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  a  mixed  manufactured  article. 

5428.  "  Cocoa "  is  a  sort  of  indefinite  name, 
which  certainly  does  apply  to  the  manufactured 
article,  and  which,  by  use,  has  been  applied  to 
different  preparations  from  the  manufactured 
article  of  very  different  sorts  ? — That  is  *so. 

5429.  And  you  contend  that  there  should  be 

feat  latitude  allowed  in  the  use  of  the  word  ? — 
contend  that  the  name  is  properly  applied  in 
this  country  to  the  manufactured  article  ;  cocoa 
powder  manufactured  from  the  cocoa  bean. 

f 
Six  Mark  Stewart. 

5430.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  Acts  to 
avoid  adulteration,  and  to  promote  more  stringent 
dealing  with  adulterated  articles,  really  hardly  ap- 
ply to  cocoa  ? — I  think  that  although  the  definition 
of  "  cocoa"  is  applied  in  this  country  to  the  manu- 
factured article  cocoa  powder,  certainly  a  person 
asking  for  cocoa  expects  to  get  an  article  with 
the  nutritive  and  tonic  properties  of  cocoa;  he 
expects  to  get  something  of  the  character  of 
cocoa,  and  therefore,  although  it  is  not  definite, 
there  is  something,  so  far,  definitely  expected. 

5431.  Then  so  far  as  I  understand  the  evidence 
you  have  given,  there  is  not  much  fear  to  be 
apprehended  of  getting  bad  articles  mixed  with 
the  cocoa  ? — The  trade  is  too  keenly  competed 
for,  for  there  to  be  any  risk,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. And  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  provides 
that  nothing  injurious  shall  be  sold. 

5432.  You  see  no  special  amendments  that 
require  to  be  inserted  in  any  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — I  think  that  the  present  Act  perfectly 
covers  the  public  so  far  as  cocoa  is  concerned. 
If  a  person  goes  into  a  shop  and  asks  for  cocoa, 
as  a  rule  he  asks  for  a  particular  manufacture 
of  cocoa,  and  gets  it  so  labelled  ;  they  get 
exactly  what  they  ask  for. 

5433.  Would  you  suggest  any  name  for  the 
article  ? — So  far  as  cocoa  is  concerned  I  would 
not.  I  think  you  must  deal  with  the  question  on 
general  principles,  and  that  is  the  only  way,  I 
think,  that  one  can  deal  with  the  manufactured 
article.  If  you  were  to  begin  to  define  what 
cocoa  is,  I  think  it  would  lead  to  no  end  of  dis- 
cussion and  trouble. 

5434.  Does  that  apply  to  chocolate  ? — Choco- 
late is  a  manufacturea  article  already. 

5435.  That  would  apply  the  same  to  chocolate? 
— Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

5436.  You  do  not  consider  that  these  adultera- 
tion Acts  require  amendment  in  any  direction  in 
regard  to  chocolate  and  cocoa  ? — Not  in  regard 
to  chocolate  and  cocoa.  The  fact  of  making  the 
invoice  warranty,  as  I  suggested,  would  naturally 
apply  to  cocoa  ;  but,  directly,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Act  requires  any  alteration. 

5437.  And  in  that  way  you  would  attach  the 
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importer    or    wholesale    manufacturer   only?— 
Certainly,  for  an  article  that  bore  his  name. 

5438.  Where  is  the  manufacture  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Holland? — Our  work  is  near 
Amsterdam,  at  Weis. 

5439.  What  did  you  say  your  mixtures  were 
that  you  inserted  into  your  soluble  cocoa  ? — We 
do  not  insert  any  mixture  into  the  cocoa ;  our 
process  of  manufacture  results  in  this  way  :  that 
we  increase  or  augment  the  alkaline  salts.  The 
process  of  manufacture  does  that  incidentally; 
there  is  no  addition  as  addition. 

5440.  You  put  in  no  sugar  and  do  starch  ? — 
We  put  in  no  sugar  and  no  starch  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  our  cocoa  but  what  is  contained  in  the 
cocoa  bean. 

5441.  Then  you  claim  to  be  the  purest  manu- 
facturers?—I  do  not  like  to  state  it  in  that  way, 
because  that  iniplies  that  other  manufactures 
are  not  pure,  oince  last  week  I  have  made  a 
request  to  Professor  Attfield  that  he  would  send 
me  a  short  note  replying  to  certain  quentions. 
If  I  have  your  permission  I  shoiild  like  to  hand 
in  his  reply  {handing  in  the  same), 

5442.  You  say  that  you  cannot  grind  cocoa 
as  you  grind  coffee ;  is  that  on  account  of  the 
immense  amount  of  fat  it  contains  ? — That  is 

80. 

5443.  That  is  the  sole  reason  ? — That  is  the 
sole  reason. 

5444.  Do  you  sell  coc<»a  nibs  ground? — We 
do  not.  We  only  sell  one  article,  **  Van  Houten's 
Cocoa." 

Mr.  Colman, 

5445.  Broadly  speakings  toiiching  these  terms 
of  cocoa  or  chocolate,  would  one  be  correct  in 
saying  that  cocoa  is  an  article  for  drinking,  and 
chocolate  for  eating  or  confectionery  ? — Hardly, 
1  think.  ChocoUite  is  frequently  used  for  drink- 
ing as  well.  I  do  not  think  you  could  define  the 
words  in  that  way. 

5446.  The  great  bulk  of  what  is  used  for 
drinking,  though,  is  called  "cocoa,"  is  it  not? — In 
this  country  it  is  so. 

5447.  And  in  this  countrv  .is  not  chocolate 
used  for  confectionery  or  eating  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  large  trade  in  confectionery,  here,  in  chocolate. 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

5448.  Would  you  say,  from  your  experi- 
ence in  the  analyses  that  you  have  had  made, 
that  there  is  practically  no  injurious  adulteration 
of  cocoa  in  this  country  ? — None  whatever.  It 
was  because  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
generally  regarding  co<!oa  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Committee  that  I  got  the  reports  from 
Professor  Attfield  and  Mr.  Hehner. 

5449.  My  point  rather  is,  whether  there  is 
practically  any  injurious  article  used  in  this 
coimtry  at  the  present  time  in  the  manufacture  ? 
— So  far  as  I  am  aware,,  there  is  not. 

5450.  Has  it  altered  in  the  course  of  20 
years  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  my  experience  has 
been  principally  during  the  last  1 1  years.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  trade  for  25  years,  but 
more  especially  with  reference  to  cocoa  during  11 
years;  and  during  that  period  there  has  certamly 
been  nothing  mjurious  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  cocoa. 

5451.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  practically 
all  you  send  out  bears  your  name  on  the  pack- 
age ? — We  send  it  out  in  no  other  form  ;  every 
tin  bears  our  name  and  a  guarantee. 

5452.  And  you  think  that  the  name  and 
guarantee,  coupled  with  the  invoice,  is  a  war- 
ranty and  protection  to  the  customer  ? — I  think 
it  ought  to  be. 

5453.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
analyst  comintr  to  your  warehouse  to  take 
samples  from  you  direct,  J  suppose  ? — Of  the 
manufactured  article,  certainly  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  warehouse  in  London  ; 
the  importers  warehouse  it ;  but  samples  could 
be  taken  at  the  port  of  landing  if  required. 

5454.  And  you  would  quite  favour  the  idea 
that  they  should  take  it  and  you  bear  any  onus 
on  any  sample  ? — Yes ;  that  would  be  much 
better  than  that  the  retailers  should  bear  the 
responsibility. 

5455.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  regards 
the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cocoa  in 
the  past  20  years ;  would  you  say  that  that  is 
equally  so  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  here  ? — 
It  is. 
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Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Frederick  George  Ivey,  called  in  ;  apd  Examined. 


C/tairman, 

5456.  Do  you  renresent  any  society  or  body  ? 
— I  do  not,  only  a  firm. 

j457.  Was  your  name  sent  in  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes,  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5458.  You  come  here,  then,  as  a  witness  sug- 
gested by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 
— Yes. 

5459.  You  wish  to  state  your  views  as  to  the 
present  law  relating  to  coffee  and  chicory  mix- 
tures?—Yes. 

5460.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  is  sufficient 
at  present  with  regard  to  those  admixtures  ? — 
Hardly  so.  I  think  it  is  undesirable  to  materially 
alter  the  law  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  in  regard  Ut 
coffee  and  chicory,  it  should  be  sufficient  defence 
for  a  vendor  in  selling  this  mixture,  that  if  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  coffee  it  should 
be  called  coffee  and  chicory,  and  if  it  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  chicory  it  should  be  called 
chicory  and  ooffee. 

546  L  You  would  simply  stop  there,  and  not 
put  on  the  labels  the  proportions? — Certainly 
not.  So  far,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  proportions  by  analysts ;  and  in 
support  of  that  answer  I  beg  leave  to  read  from 
Mr,  Otto  Hehner's  Report  to  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts  in  February  1893.  He  said : 
^*  In  a  matter  apparently  so  simple  as  the  estima- 
tion of  chicory  in  coffee  mixtures,  there  is  a  field 
for  useful  and  important  research.  It  behoves 
us  to  point  out  at  the  present  •  time,  when  legal 
limits  are  proposed  to  be  fixed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  coffee  and  chicory  mixtures,  that  it  is 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  quite 
impossible  to  say  for  certain  within  5  per  cent, 
more  or  less,  or  10  per  cent,  altogether, 
how  much  chicory  a  certain  mixture  may  con- 
tain. Both  coffee  and  chicory  vary  far  too  much 
in  composition,  as  regards  almost  every  one  of  the 
constituents  upon  which  the  analyst  usually  relies, 
to  allow  of  anything  like  an  absolutely  accurate 
determination.  These  differences  were  good  enough 
while  it  was  not  a  matter  of  very  much  conse- 


Chairman   -continued. 

quence  to  arrive  at  the  exact  composition,  and 
where  no  injustice  was  the  result  of  a  more  or 
less  erroneous  report,  so  long  as  the  fact  of 
admixture  of  chicorv  was  really  proved  beyond 
doubt.  But  when  the  analyst  is  called  upon,  as 
he  may  shortly  be,  to  say  whether  a  certain 
sample  contains  49  per  cent,  of  chicory  or  51 
per  cent.,  the  former  percentage  being  legale  the 
latter  illegal,  it  must  be  at  once  acknowledged 
that  our  knowledge  fails.** 

5462.  From  that  opinion,  expressed  by  an 
eminent  analyst,  you  would  come  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  any  attempt  to  specify  on  the  labels 
the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture 
would  be  unjust  to  the  vendoi*  ? — Yes,  dis^tihctly 
so. 

5463.  And  mi^ht  lead  to  persons  being  con- 
victed of  fraud  wlien  no  fraud  was  intended  ? — I 
think  so. 

5464.  Do  you  not  think,  on  the  other  band,  it 
is  fair  that  the  public  should  know  what  they  are 
buying  ? — Yes,  but  the  public  do  not  require  to 
know  in  what  proportions  the  coffee  is  mixed;  The 
public,  for  years  past ;  I  was  going  to  say  from 
time  immemorial,  but  that  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
trade,  ifihichis  35  years,  have  always  asked  for 
a  cheap  coffee,  which  it  is  understood  .is  coffee 
and  chicory,  or  chicory  and  coffee,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  the  quantities  being  regulated  bv  the 
price  at  which  it  is  demanded. 

5465.  But  does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  that 
very  fact  strikes  at  the  root  of  legislation  on  this 
subject.  If'the  only  security  whioh  the  public 
have  is  the  price  they  pay  for  the  article,  then 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  proposed  to  be  done 
under  the  Adulteration  Acts  is  useless,  if  the 
public  can  protect  themselves  ?— But  the  public 
are  fully  alive  to  their  own  interests.  A  person 
who  goes  in  is  served  with  a  pound  of  coffee  at 
Is.  A  pound,  and  what  he  gets  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  I  believe  (I  have  been  making  a  lot  of 
inauiries  about  it  in  the  trade),  is  half  chicory 
and  half  coffee. 

5466.  And 
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C/fotrnitfTi— continued. 

5466.  And  it  would  pay  a  fraudulent  trader, 
I  suppose,  to  make  it  three-fourths  chicory  and 
bne^fouvtb  coffee?— Yes. 

5467.  And  to  charge  the  same  price  for  that  ? 
—  X  es» 

6468.  How  would  you  prevent  that? — The 
public  would  not  go  again;  they  are  alive  to 
ilheir  own  interests. 

-  5469*  But  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  this 
i^^lation.  The  argument  against  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  first  proposed,  you  know,  was  : 
lei*  the  purchaser  take  care  of  himself  ? — Yes. 

'  5470.  The  State  determined  otherwise,  and 
said  :  We  will  try  and  take  care  of  the  purchaser  ? 
—Yes. 

5471.  But  you  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old 
platforfti  ?-^I  would  go  to  the  platform  that  we 
are  on  rtow,  I  would  not  depart  from  it.  It 
never  has  been  departed  from^  so  far.  I  would 
take  you  back  to  1882,  when  this  very  proposal 
which  you  mention  now  was  before  the  Hou^e, 
Its  to  the  proportions  being  stated.  "  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cohnan  thought  the  amendment  would  create 
difficulty  in  practice,  because  of  the  different 
qualities  of  the  raw  material,  lie  considered  that 
proportion  wad  n(*t  a  fair  test  of  value.  Although 
It  might  determine  the  question  of  quantity  it 
woula  be  no  guide  to  the  quality,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  worth  of  the  ingredient  would  depend 
upon  its  quality.*' 

'    5472.  Was  that  with  regard  to  coffee? — Yes, 
it  was. 

Mr.  Colman. 

5473.  Was  this  in  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — Yes,  in  August  1882, relating  to  an 
amendment  which  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
proportions  should  be  placed  on  the  label ;  and 
It  was  clearly  shown  that  it  was  not  advisable. 
The  amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  per- 
centage should  be  placed  on  the  label.  "Air. 
Dodson  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  honourable  Member  for  Bedford 
provided  sufficient  security  for  the  public  without 
the  proposed  addition  "  (that  is,  the  addition  of 
the  proposed  percentage).  *'  He  did  not  think  it 
was  fair  to  require  a  statement  of  the  percentage 
of  coffee.  The  addition  proposed  would  simply 
lead  to  a  good  many  prosecutions."  Ultimately 
that  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  41. 

5474.  And  you  think  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
of  Conunons  in  1882  is  good  enough  for  1895  ? 
— Yes;  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  exists 
now  as  theii. 

5475.  You  wish  us  to  understand  that  the 
difficulties  of  analysis  are  so  great  that  any 
attempt  to  specify  on  the  label  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  chicory  and  coffee  might  lead  to  unjust 
prosecutions  and  unjust  condemnation? — Yes. 

5476.  And  that,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  have 
the  simple  statement  that  they  are  mixtures  either 
with  conR^  in  excess,  or  with  chicory  in  excess? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  legible  characters, 
80  that,  the  purchaser  cannot  be  deceived  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  coffee  that  it 
should  be  called  coffee  and  chicory,  an  admixture 
of  coffee  and  chicory. 

5477.  And  if  analysts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  tell  accu- 
rately, say  within  1  or  2  percent.,  the  proportion 
'0.73. 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

of  these  ingredients,  would  you  still  hold  that 
opinion  ? — ^1  do  not  know  that  I  would ;  I  do  not 
think  I  would. 

5478.  If  you  were  satisfied  that  the  analysis 
was  more  perfect  than  ^ou  believe  it  to  be,  you 
wduld  alter  your  position  i — Yes  ;  because  then 
I  think  the  unjust  prosecutions  could  not 
occur. 

5479.  That  is  all  I  wanted  you  to  tell 
.me.     Then  you  hold  a  view  also  about  the  saleo( 

coffee ;  the  sale  of  coffee  has  not  increased  as 
you  would  expect,  I  think  ? — It  has  not. 

5480.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— To  the 
abnormally  low  price  of  tea.  Tea  has  fallen  to 
nearly  half  its  price,  and  coffee  more  than  main- 
tains its  price.  Coffee,  taking  the  average  of 
years,  is  worth  a  higher  price  to-day. 

5481.  Do  you  think  that  tea  is  a  much  more 
economical  drink  for  the  people  ? — Much  more 
economical. 

5482.  It  goes  further,  you  think  ?-^ Weight 
for  weight  very  much  further. 

5483.  So  you  think  that  the  sale  of  coffee  has 
hardly  a  fair  chance? — Certainly  not.  The 
English  people  are  not  a  coflFee*drinking  people, 
with  few  exceptions. 

5484.  And  you  think  that  if  we  interfered 
with  the  sale  of  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory 
we  should  still  further  diminish  the  trade  in 
coffee  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  During  the  last 
few  days  in  our  sale-room,  where  we  have  a  large 
number  of  grocers  coming  in,  I  have  taken  the 
view  of  each  man  as  he  came  in  ;  and  the  sale  of 
the  mixtures  extends  in  some  cases  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  lot  of  the  coffee  they  sell  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  pure  coffee.  It 
varies  from  90  to  80,  70  and  60  per  cent.  In 
some  neighbourhoods  of  course,  take  the  west- 
end  of  London,  in  all  probability  pure  coffee 
would  be  sold  in  a  great  measure ;  but  in  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods  and  suburban  neighbour- 
hoods admixtures  are  very  largely  sold  in  excess 
of  pure  coffee. 

5485.  And  you  think  that  this  admixture  is 
nece?sary  to  meet  the  public  taste,  or  necessary 
to  meet  the  public  needs  as  regards  price? — 
Both  the  pubhc  taste  and  the  public  needs. 

5486.  You  think  that  some  people  prefer 
coffee  and  chicory  to  coffee  pure? — A  large 
majority. 

5487.  What  is  the  price  of  pure  coffee  ? — The 
price  of  the  lowest  pure  coffee,  the  common, 
would  be  roughly  8Cs.  per  cwt. 

5488.  And  chicory  ?— About  ^d.  or  4rf.  a  lb. 

5489.  As  compared  with  coffee  at  how  much 
per  lb.? — Roughly  at  1*.  Irf.  or  1*.  IJrf. 
roasted  ;  that  would  be  for  the  grocer  to  buy,  on 
which  he  has  to  get  his  profit. 

5490.  So  that  the  margin  on  the  price  of 
these  two  articles  being  considerable,  there  is  a 
^reat  opportunity  for  fraud  ? — Yes  ;  but  coffee 
of  that  description  is  not  suitable  foi  mixing ;  a 
skilled  grocer  would  never  dream  of  putting  a 
common  coffee  into  a  mixture ;  he  would  buy 
the  best  coffee  that  he  could  get,  because 
naturally  it  gives  a  better  result  than  the  com- 
mon conee  mixed  with  the  same  amount  of 
chicory,  or  even  a  smaller  amount. 

G  G  2  5491.  But 
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Mr.  Caiman — continued. 

5491.  But  I  suppose  he  would  use  less  of  it  ? 
—Yes,  and  more  cnicory. 

5492.  And  probably  it  would  be  a  more 
economical  proceeding  for  him  in  the  end  than 
using  poorer  ooflTee  ? — I  should  think  not. 

5493.  But  il.  would  produce  a  more  palatable 
article  ? — Certainly. 

5494.  Which  might  pay  him  in  the  end  for 
buying  the  best  co&e  ? — Yes,  because  he  would 
sell  more. 

Mr.  Clianning. 

5495.  At  what  price  can  you  buy  the  best 
coffee  ? — At  about  1*.  4rf. 

Ckairman, 

5496.  Which  he  would  mix  with  chicory 
which  he  buys  at  3Jrf.  ?- Yes. 

5497.  The  mixture  he  would  sell  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  coffee  and  chicory,  or  cnicory 
and  coffee  ?— Yes,  he  would  not  sell  it  under  the 
title  of  coffee. 

5498.  He  would  not? — I  should  think  not, 
without  declaring  it  on  the  label. 

5499.  Because  he  would  run  the  risk  of  prose- 
cution and  conviction  ? — Yes. 

5500.  At  what  price  would  he  sell  this 
mixture  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the  cost.  The 
grocer  really  gets  very  little  out  of  his  coffee 
now-n-days. 

5501.  The  sale  being  small,  as  compared  to 
tea,  I  suppose  is  one  reason  why  he  gets  little 
profit  ? — Yes. 

5502.  And  you  say  that  the  trade  would  be 
stimulated  if  the  law  allowed  greater  facilities 
for  the  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee ;  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  say  the  sale  would 
be  stimulated.  I  do  not  think  it  would  stimu- 
late the  sale,  exactly. 

5503.  1  think  you  led  us  to  infer  in  one  of 
your  answers  that  the  public  want  for  an  article 
at  a  moderate  price  could  only  be  met  by  mixing 
coffee  and  chicory  in  proportions  that  suited  the 
public  taste  ? — Yes. 

5504.  And  you  think  that  facilities  for  that 
admixture  would  probably  meet  the  public  taste 
more  and  more,  and  so  increase  the  consump- 
tion r — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you 
should  allow  the  present  facilities  to  be  in  use 
without  the  liability  to  prosecution,  when  such  a 
thing  is  done  properly. 

5505.  You  would  have  no  further  restrictions? 
—No. 

5506.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it 
stands  ? — Yes,  and  the  public  are. 

Mr.  Jcffreyii. 

5507.  When  you  say  the  public  are  satisfied, 
how  do  you  know  ? — ny  inquiries  among  all  our 
customers,  and  from  hearing  that  there  are  no 
complaints  to  the  grocer  who  supplies  the  public 
with  this  article. 

5508.  Is  it  possible  that  the  public  do  not 
know  they  are  being  taken  in  to  the  extent  that 
you  describe? — I  should  think  that  after  so 
many  years  it  should  be  impossible.  I  do  not 
agree  that  they  are  taken  in. 

5509.  What  did  you  say  was  the  legal  pro- 
portion of  coffee  and  chicory  ?— There  is  none. 


Mr.  Jeffreys — cotitinued. 

5510.  It  can  be  mixed  to  any  extent,  can  it  ? 
— Yes. 

5511.  To  suit  the  public  taste,  as  you  think? 
— Yes,  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  is 
sold. 

5512.  Then  I  suppose  the  only  way  to  get 
pure  coffee  is  to  buy  the  berries  ? — No  ;  you 
can  get  it  at  any  grocers.  It  is  far  better,  of 
course,  to  buy  the  pure  berry  yourself,  and  grind 
it  every  morning  before  you  want  it ;  but  then 
you  see  you  have  to  use  about  double  the 
quantity  of  jmre  coffee  that  you  do  of  coffee 
mixture  if  you  want  to  make  a  really  good  cup 
of  coffee. 

5513.  Then  if  the  public  were  to  demand  pure 
coffee,  and  thev  were  sold  a  mixture,  a  pro- 
secution would  he  under  the  present  Act  ? — Yes, 
most  decidedly,  if  they  ask  for  pure  coffee. 

Mr.  Channlng. 

5514.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  t#  say 
that  you  would  propose  to  have  the  mixtures 
labelled  coffee  and  chicory,  if  there  were  a  larger 
proportion  of  coffee  than  chicory  in  the  mixture, 
and  vice  i'>ersa? — Yes. 

5515.  You  would  make  it  legible  ? — Yes,  most 
emphatically,  in  plain  legible  characters,  so  that 
the  public  could  not  possibly  be  deceived. 

5516.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  easily 
determined  by  an  analyst  or  expert,  whether  that 
was  complied  with  or  not  ? — 1  should  think 
you  could  tell  the  proportions  to  such  an 
extent  as  that;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
greater  proportion,  you  could  always  tell  if 
there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  chicory, 
although  in  all  the  analyses  that  I  have  had, 
when  tne  proportions  have  been  half  and  half,  I 
have  known  the  proportions  invariably  come  out 
more  chicory.  But  may  I  read,  with  respect  to 
a  que-^tion  of  yours,  a  little  thing  which  is  in- 
teresting ?  I  submitted  six  samples  which  I  had 
carefully  made  up  myself  and  mixed  in  the  best 
possible  way  that  I  could  think  of;  I  took  a  lot 
jt)f  trouble,  ground  them  together,  and  mixed 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
detect.  I  am  rtni  at  liberty  to  mention  the 
ndme  of  the  analyst,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  hand 
his  name  up  to  the  honourable  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  ;  it  is  a  well-known  name,  but  till  I 
have  the  analyst's  authority  to  give  his  name  I 
should  prefer  not  to  give  it  He  took  great 
pains  with  the  analyses  during  his  holidays  to 
arrive  at  the  result,  in  order  to  oblige  me,  and 
he  arrived  at  certain  results.  He  said :  "  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  foregoing 
instances  I  knew  beforehand  the  quality 
(whether  he  meant  "quantity"  I  <mnnot  say) 
*'  of  both  the  articles,  used  in  the  mixtures 
examined,  Nos.  1  to  6  "  (the  quantity,  I  think, 
he  must  mean  there).  "  It  becomes,  however, 
quite  another  question  when  the  analyst  is  not  so 
informed ;  there  is  not  much  variation  in  the 
constitution  of  pure  commercial  coffee,  but 
chicory  in  its  natural  state,  as  well  as  after 
roasting,  varies  enormously.  Indeed,  the  natural 
variations  are  so  large  that  at  present  we  have 
no  means  of  judging  precisely  of  the  quantity 
present  in  a  so-called  coffee  mixture ;  and, 
although    occasionally    lucky    guesses   may   be 
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Mr.  Channiny — continued. 

made,  no  analyst  ia  justified  in  swearing  his 
results  are  correct  within  10  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent." 

5517.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  report; 
do  you  say  Uiat  the  analyst  was  acquainted  with 
the  proportions  before  he  made  the  analyses  ? — I 
gave  him  a  sealed  ^^key"  (a  letter  sealed).  I 
can  only  conclude  by  this  that  he  must  have 
opened  the  key  before  he  made  the  analyses  ;  but 
my  intention  was,  and  I  meant  to.have  written  and 
asked  him  not  to  open  the  "  key  "  before  he  had 
made  the  analyses.  But  he  says  there  that  it  is 
impossible  to  swear  that  the  results  are  correct 
within  10  or  15  per  cent.,  .and  he  brought  these 
analyses  out  to  about  2  or  3  or  4  per  cent. 

5518.  It  is  an  interesting  experieiice,  but  you 
would  hardly  call  it  evidence)  would  you  ? — I 
think  you  are  right  there. 

5519.  Because  the  analyst  was  acquainted 
with  the  proportions  beforehand?— If  he  opened 
the  '^key."  But  he.  remarks  here  with  regard  to 
variation  that  no  result  will  be  correct  witnin  10 
or  15  per  cent.  If  50  per  cent,  is  legal,  and  51 
per  cent,  is  illegal,  it  will  come  hard  upon 
grocers. 

5520.  Do  not  you  find  that  in  clubs  and  hotels, ' 
and  in  the  case  of  other  large  purchasers,  tliere 
is  a  desire  to  get  pure  coffee  ? — i  do  not. 

5521.  You  do  not  think  that  the  sale  of  coffee 
would  be  increased  in  this  country  if  there  was  a 
greater  guarantee  of  purity  ? — Distinctly-  not ;  I 
think  it  would  be  most  detrimental  to  it,  and  I 
say  that  in  the  interest  of  the  growers.  I  sell 
an  enormous  Quantity  of  coffee ;  this  is,  of  course, 
a  comparatively  small  trade  with  me  ;  but  in  pure 
coffee  I  do  an  immense  trade,  and  I  say  that  it 
would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  sale  of 
coffee. 

Mr.  Colman, 

5522.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  price  of  the 
best  coffee  and  of  the  lowest  coffee  on  the  whole- 
sale market  at  the  present  time  ? — The  price  of 
the  best  coffee,  the  highest  price  of  coffee  sold 
recently  was  about  130^?.  to  133*.  odd;  that 
would  be  about  1*.  Id.  to  \s.  8d.  per  lb. ;  that  is 
as  roasted. 

5523.  And  the  lowest? — The  lowest  probably 
would  be  about  80*. ;  the  lowest  common  African 
coffee  would  be  worth  to  the  grocer  about  80*., 
which  would  come  out  roasted  irom  about  1*.  0|</. 
to  1*.  1^. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

5524.  But  your  arithmetic  is  wrong  ;  you  have 
worked  it  out,  as  I  understand,  tl»t  the  best 
would  come  out  at  1*.  %d.  per  lb.? — Yes;  but 
133*.  means  iiji  bond,  in  public  sale.  I  reckoned 
that  in  my  mind  as  an  initiated  mind.  The 
highest-priced  coffee  sold  lately  in  bond  is  about 
130*.  to  133*.  per  cwt.  in  bond,  which  comes  out 
when  the  duty  is  paid  and  the  coffee  is  roasted  to 
about  \8.1\d.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Colman. 

5525.  And  the  lowest  qualify  ? — The  lowest 
African  would  be  about  80*.  per  cwt.,  in  bond. 

5526.  Then  your  contention  is  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  percentage,  that  there  is  so  much  varia- 
tion in  the  price  of  coffee   that  to  give  the  per- 

0.73. 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

centage  gives  no  guarantee  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  mixture  ? — Yes. 
5527.  I  do  not  think   you   brought  that  out 

Iuite  clearly  in  your  evidence?— lam  afraid  I 
id  not 

6528.  What  does  the  public  understand  by 
the  term  French  coffee  ? — A  mixture. 

5529.  Always  a  mixture  ?  —Yes  ;  the  case  has 
been  tried  on  several  occasions  and  has  cost  us 
many  hundreds  of  pounds.  When  an  inspector 
goes  into  a  shop  and  asks  for  French  coffee  and 
he  is  delivered  a  tin  of  our  coffee  we  invariably 
defend  such  a  case.  • 

5530.  Is  that  because  chicory  and  coflee  are 
usually  mixed  together  in  France?— They  are 
very  largely  mi^ed,  of  course.  French  ooiiee  is 
roasted  m  a  rather  different  way  from  English 
coffee ;  that  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  go  into 
here;   but   it  produces  rather  better  results,  it 

(produces  a  better  coffee,  and  French  coffee  is 
argely  used  in  this  country  now.  In  fact  in 
the  last  10  to  \2  years  it  has  enormously  taken 
the  place  of  other  coffee  mixtures  which  the 
grocers  sold  in  its  place. 

5631.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  we  go  to 
France  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  railway 
station  it  is  practically  coffee  and  chicory  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it.     I  never  had  other  there. 

5532.  Do  they  use  much  more  chicory  than  we 
do  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure;  my  impression  is  that 
they  do  use  far  more  chicory  than  we  do ;  but  I 
am  speaking  from  memory  now  ;  I  have  not 
sufficiently  well  looked  it  up. 

5533.  Is  there  really  much  pure  coffee  used  in 
France  ? — A  good  deal  I  should  think. 

.  5534.  But  a  good  deal  of  it  is  coffee  and 
chicory  ?^- Yes,  an  enormous  proportion  of  it. 
They  roast  their  coffee  very  highly  in  France, 
they  almost  char  it. 

5535.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  these 
mixtures  were  prohibited  tl^e  result  would  be  not 
an  increased  sale  of  the  coffee-berry  itself,  but 
rather  a  decreased  sale? -Yes,  I  think  you 
would  debar  the  masses  from  buying  it  alto- 
gether; they  could  notiafford  to  pay  the  price  for 
pure  coffee.  You  cannot  get  a  palatable  pure 
coffee  at  the  grocers  under  I*.  6</.  a  pound,  not 
a  really  nice  coffee  to  drink  ;  but  for  1*.  6d.  you 
can  get  a  pound  of  tea  which  will  go  twice  or 
three  times  as  far. 

5536.  Has  there  been  no  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  pure  coffee  since  the  Adulteration  Acts 
came  into  force  ? — I  should  think  not.  You  are 
referring  back  to  1882  and  1875  particularly.  I 
should  think  not. 

5537.  And  you  state  from  your  own  know- 
ledge that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
mixing  the  two  articles  togctherso  as  to  ascertain 
accurately  what  particular  mixture  there  would 
he  in  an  ounce  ? — Yes. 

5538.  That  is  to  say,  you  might  mix  a  pound 
but  yet  the  mixture  might  be  very  different  in 
one  ounce  from  the  mixture  in  another  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

5539.  Then  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste  to 
guide  you  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coffee? — No. 

5540.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  nothing 
to  guide  you  but  the  price? — No. 

G  6  3  5541.  I  thiuk 
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l^Coniinued. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 

5541.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  thofee  in- 
stances which  you  gave  of  having  coffee  analysed, 
the  analyst  saiii  that  no  analyst  would  be  justified 
in  swearing  that  the  results  would  be  correct 
within  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  ? — I  will  read  the 
exact  words  :  ''  No  analyst  is  justified  in  swearing 
his  results  are  correct  within  10  per  cent,  or  15 
per  cent.'* 

5542.  Have  you  tried  any  other  analyst  except 
that  gentleman  on  thiit  point?— I  have  not  per- 
sonalTy. 

5543.  Would  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  you  have  nut  men- 
tioned (and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  mention  it),  that 
other  analysts  would  not  be  justified  in  going 
nearer  the  mark  than  10  or  15  per  cent.? — .1 
could  not  say  ;  he  is  a  public  analyst,  ^ud  an 
analyst  of  repute. 

5544.  Hare  any  samples  of  this  kind  been 
submitted  to  Somerset  House? — Not  of  these 
panicular  omes  that  I  sent ;  I  dd  not  think  they 
wc^ld  allow  me  to  do  that. 

y  to  the  Committee  that 
5t   House  would   not  l>e 
'/than  10  or  15  per  cent. 
? — I  do  not  think  I  ought 
[  can  tell  you  this  with 
ise,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
lown  case  in  law  ;  I  can- 
not put  my   hand  on    the  case  about  Somerset 
House,  but  here  is  a  case  referring  to  coffee  par- 
ticularly :    Higgins   v.   HA],    reported    in    the 
^'  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  volume  51,  page  294  : 
three  analyses  of  the  same  mixture,  one  shows 
no  coffee,  one  shows  30  per  cent.,  and  one  show* 
50  per  cent. 

5546-7.  What  year  is  that  in? — It  was  in 
I88t),  and  the  case  was  as  follows  :  {9ee  written 
copy  of  the  case,  which  is  most  important  in  its 
bearing  on  this  evidence.) 

Mr.  KtlbHde. 

5548.  When  this  gentleman  stated  that  no 
analyst  would  be  justified  in  swearing  within  10 
or  15  pel-  cent,  of  admixture,  Would  you  say  that 
that  applied  to  other  admixtures  of  a  different 
character;  that  an  analyst  could  not  go  within  10 
or  15  per  cent,  of  the  nature  of  the  component 
parts  in  other  articles? — I  could  not  glVe  you 
any  information  as  to  that ;  I  know  so  little 
about  other  articles ;  I  know  all  about  cofDie 
and  chicory. 

5549.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  given  In 
evidence  here  that  analysts  are  able  to  determine 
in  other  articles  of  food  in  which  there  are  ad- 
mixturefe,  within  ^  per  cent.,  the  compound 
parts  of  the  admixture  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  do  it  with  regard  to  chicory  and  coffee  j 
absolutely  certain, 

5550.  VVhy  do  you  say  so  ? — I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently well  up,  but  I  think  what  I  have  read 
already  so  far  iiuite  bears  out  what  I  say. 

5551.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that 
the  chicory  and  coffee  that  was  mixed  was  a 
good  coffee  at  1*.  4rf.  a  lb.  and  chicory  ai  3^d. ; 
could   you   tell   the    Committee      at   all  in  hat 


Mr.  JTt/ftr/rfr?— continued. 

admixture  6t  chicory  and  coffee,  coffee  at  Is.  Ad. 
and  chicory  at  Z\d,  per  lb.,  what  peicentwe 
would  be  coffee  and  what  percentage  would  be 
chicory  ? — 'It  would  depend  entirely  upon  what 
price  the  gi*ocer  wanted  to  sell  it  at,  I  should 
think. 

5552.  You  could  not  tell  what  the  proportion 
would  be  ?  —I  could  not. 

5553.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  price  would 
be  ?  —  I  should  think  a  fair  mixture  would  be 
about  half-and  half . 

5554.  Then  what  price  would  that  admixture 
be  sold  at?— I  suppose  at  about  lOr/.  or  1#.  per 
lb.,  perhaps.  You  are.  asking  me  questions  tnat 
I  cannot  answer.  1  am  not  thoroughly  up  in 
the  retail  trade  of  the  present  day. 

5555.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  public 
are  defrauded  at  all  by  these  admixtures  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

5^6^.  Or  that  there  is  any  undue  profit  made 
by  the  grocer? — Not  in  the  least;  I  coifsider 
that  the  grocer  get«  very  little  out  of  his 
coffee. 

5557.  You  told  us  that  the  public  could  protect 
themselves  ?  -  I  think  so. 

5$58.  How  can  the  public  protect  themselves  ? 
— In  this  way,  I  think  :  If  I  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying  a  pound  of  coffee  at  1  Irf.  per  lb.,  I 
should  go  in  and  buy  it,  and  take  it  home  and 
try  it ;  and  if  I  did  not  like  that  coffee,  I  should 
not  go  again.  I  think  that  the  public  are  suffi- 
cient judges. 

Mr.  Netcdigate. 

5559.  Have  you  ever  known  anything  else 
except  chicbry  to  be  mixed  with  coffee  as  an 
adulterant  ?^^-I  have  known  vegetable  sub* 
stances  mixed  with  coffee  many  years  ago, 
before  this  Act  came  into  operation,  but  not 
within  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

5560.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  done  at  the 
present  time  at  all?^-l  should  tkink  not. 

5561.  It  might  be? — ^Not  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

5562.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  customer 
to  tell  whether  there  is  an  admixture  or  not, 
Would  it  not  ?— But  it  would  be  a  clear  infringe- 
ment of  the  law,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
put  anything  other  than  chicory  in  coffee  unless 
they  put  a  halfpenny  stamp  on  every  ^Ib.  tin  sold 
with  anything  other  than  chicory  and  coffee.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done  against 
the  law  in  that  way ;  and  the  inspectors  are  so 
vigilant  now  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
done. 

5563.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  rather  a 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind  that  coffee,  if  it  is 
not  bought  in  the  berry,  is  sometimes  mixed  up 
with  all  sorts,  of  things  ?  — It  is  very  likely,  I 
think. 

5564.  Do  not  you  think  thai  that  prejudice 
exists  amongst  the  public  ? — I  do  not  think  so ; 
it  is  quite  an  isolated  case,  I  think  ;  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

5565.  And  that  that  might  possibly  a(!Count 
for  the  small  amount  of  coffee  bought  in  this 
country  ? — 1  do  not  think  so ;  1  do  not  think  the 
public  think  tjiat ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.' 

5566.  Have 
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Clunrmmn, 

5566.  Have  you  ever  known  of  artiflciftl  coffee 
berries  being  made  ? — Noi;  in  this  oountry ;  I 
neant  to  have  brought  a  sample,  though. 

5567.  But  they  are  made  ?  —Yes ;  they  are 
made*— in  America,  I  believe. 

5568.  And  they  are  mixed  with  the  true 
berries,  and  these  spurious  berries,  oi'  course,  are 
an  adulteration  and  a  fraud  ?^-^Yes ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  being  adopted  in.  this 
country. 

5569.  It  is  the  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  oor 
transatlantic  brethren  that  has  produced  this 
form  of  fraud,  is  it  ? — -Yes.  There  is.an  enormous 
difference  in  this  artificial  coffee,  of  course,  in 
weiffht ;  it  is  very  heavy.  I  believe  it  is  composed 
of  ^uoose  and  chicory.  For  curiosity's  sake,  I 
had  a  lar^e  sample  box  sent  over  from  America^ 
and  the  difference  in  weight  is  so  immense  that 
you  can  pick  the  berries  out. 

5570.  The  berries  are  heavier  ?— *Yes. 

5571.  The  true  coffee  berries  you  can  tell  at 
once  by  the  weight? — Yes. 

5572.  But  if  they  are  mixed  well  together,  of 


CKmhnon— continued. 

cours^  that  test  would  be  less  effective  ?*r-YeSy  it 
would,  but  I  should  think  that  such  a  thing  was 
impossible  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Neiodigate. 

5573.  1  suppose  that  some  shavings  from  a 
dark  coloured  wood  from  a  shop  could  easily  be 
added  by  a  dishonest  dealer  to  the  coffee,  and  it 
would  not  be  easily  detected  ? — To  grind  up  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

5574.  Why  ? — A  cottee  mill  is  so  constrttcte4 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  grind  it  up  in  that 
way.  It  would  all  go  into  small  woody  particles ; 
it  would  not  go  with  the  grain  as  coffee  does. 

Mr.  Jeffrey$. 

5575.  What  are  the  relative  quantities  of 
coffee  and  chicory  imported  into  this  country,  do 
you  know? — I  am  sorry  1  have  not  got  that 
up. 

5576.  You  could  not  tell  us  «t  all  rongUy 
what  the  proportions  are  ? — No,  1  am  afraid  X 
could  not  do  that.  { 


Mr.  John  Cornelius  Sanderson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined^ 


Chairman. 

5577.  T  THINK  you  are  the  honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Coffee  Association  of  London  ? — Yes. 

5578.  And  you  are  here  at  the  instance  of  the 
Xiondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Ye:*. 

5579.  The  general  committee  of  that  body 
appointed  you  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

5580.  On  behalf  of  the  coffee  trade  section  of 
the  Chamber  ? — Yes. 

5581.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  your 
experience  in  the  coffee  trade  ? — I  have  been  in 
the  coffee  trade  in  Mincing-lane,  first  as  a  clerk 
and  afterwards  as  a  broker,  for  about  40  years. 

5582.  And  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  trymg  to  bring  about  an  alteration  of 
the  sale  of  coffee  mixtures? — Yes.  Some  years 
ago,  in  a  firm  tlmt  1  was  then  connected  witii 
(Messrs.  Patry  and  Pasteur),  Mr.  Pasteur  and 
myself  took  up  this  question,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  get  the  law  altered.  We  were  so  convinced 
that  the  consumption  of  coffee  was  injured  by 
the  license  given  by  the  Customs  to  vendors  of 
coffee  that  we  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an 
alteration. 

5583.  And  for  that  purpose  you  obtained 
samples  all  over  London,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  for 
that  purpose  I  obtained  a  lot  of  samples,  and 
they  were  analysed  by  Dr.  Paul,  with  a  result 
that  astonished  us.  Those  samples,  I  must  tell 
you,  were  collected  by  different  clerks  in  different 
parts  of  London  ;  they  were  brought  to  me  and 
numbered  ;  the  names  were  kept  in  my  own 
hands;  no  one  knew  the  names  but  mvself ;  the 
samples  were  handed  to  Dr.  Paul,  and  he  gave 
us  the  results. 

5584.  And  those  results  were  very  startling  ? 
— They  were  exceedingly  startling.  There  were 
43  samples  collected,  and  Mr.  Pasteur  made  the 
following  note:  **  The  average  proportion  of 
coffee  in  the  above  43  samples  is  just  50  per 
cent.,  with  50  per  cent,  of  chicory,  ournt  sugar, 
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and  other  vegetable  substances.  Tweaty-t\^  of 
the  samples  are  labelled  *  French  coffee/  and  of 
those,  nine  contained  from  62  to  93  per  cent,  of 
chicory,  &c.,  averaging  70  per  cent,  of  other 
substances  than  coffee.  Those  mixtures  are  all 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  \0d,  to  Is.  Ad,  per  lb.*' 
(I  must  tell  you  that  that  is  speaking  of  1886.) 
*^  Bearing  in  mind  that  good  pure  roasted  cofffee 
can  be  retailed  at  lOcf.  per  lb.  with  a  fair  profit 
to  the  seller,  and  that  chicory  is  about  one-third 
of  the  price  of  coffee,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
sellers  of  all  those  French  and  other  coffee 
mixtures  must  be  realising  profits  of  something 
like  100  per  cent,  by  the  sale  of  their  wretched 
compounds.  The  worse  the  niixture  the  greater 
the  profit ;  hende  the  anxiety  of  sellers  to  push 
their  trade  and  to  find  attractive  names  to  take 
in  an  ii^norant  and  easily  deluded  publls."  That 
was  written  by  Mr.  Pasteur  at  that  date.*  ' 

5585.  Have  you  finished  that  ? — There-  are  a 
few  lines  more  :  **  Coffee  growers  in  Ihdia  and 
other  British  possessions,  importers  and  olht^rs 
engaged  in  the  coffee  trade,  nave  good  rea?<orts 
for  complaining  of  the  protection  given  by 
Government  to  the  wholesale  maniiftctnte  'altid 
sale  of  adulterations  by  the  Act  of  1882.  The 
legislation  oti  the  subject  is  nothing  but  an  eh« 
couragement  to  fraud  and  deception,  And  a  dis- 
grace to  those  who  are  the  originators  of  it** 

5586.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
condition  of  things  has  improved  since  that  date  ? 
— In  what  respect  ?  % 

5587.  With  reference  to  this  adulteration  of 
coftee.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  trade  trJcfks 
go  on  still? — I  think  undoubtedlv. 

5588.  To  the  same  extent  ? — (jndoubtedly,  so 
far  as  the  mixing  of  chicory  is  concerned ;  I  do 
not  know  about  other  substances. 

5589.  But  although  that  is  your  opinion,  that 
is  not  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Comnierce,  is  it  ? — The  Chamber  of  Comhieroo 
is  divided,  for  this  reason:  that  so  few  of  tlie 
members  of  the  section  attend  these  meetinccs. 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  members  present  nt 
the  meetings  which  have  been  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  properly  represent  the 
import  coffee  trade  of  London. 

6590.  And  therefore  the  resolution  passed 
by  that  section  of  the  Chamber,  you  think,  is  not 
of  v>ery  great  potency? — I  do  not  think  it  is  of 
much  value,  myself,  for  that  reason. 

5591.  There  has  grown  up,  I  suppose,  a  great 
deal  of  trade  interest  in  these  admixtures  ? — 
Yes,  a  very  large  trade  indeed. 

5592.  And  that  interest  makes  itself  felt,  both 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  outside  it,  I 
suppose  ?—  Undoubtedly. 

5593.  And  that  interest  would  view  with  dis- 
favour any  legislation  that  interlered  with  admix- 
ture?— Naturally  so,  because  it  takes  away  a 
source  of  business. 

5694.  And  a  great  source  of  profit  ? — Yes,  a 
great  source  of  profit. 

5595.  They  have  made  their  views  felt  in  the 
Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  they? — 
Yes,  I  think  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  reason  I 
have  said;  that  so  few  of  the  members  of  the 
coffee  section  have  attended  these  meetings,  that 
the  other  side  have  had  it  practically  all  their 
own  way. 

6596.  That  is  to  say,  the  advocates  of  admix- 
ture ?—  The  advocates  of  admixture. 

5597.  Is  that  how  you  account  for  the 
resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  section? — 
Undoubtedly. 

5598.  What  was  that  resolution  ?—  The 
resolution  was  :  "  That  this  section  declines  to 
support  any  proposal  which  has  for  its  objects  the 
compulsory  declaration  of  the  proportion  of 
c<^ee  and  chicory,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
in  proving  what  proportions  of  each  substance  a 
given  mixture  contains,  and  also  that  the  pro- 
portions themselves  are  no  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  the  mixture." 

5599.  Do  you  agree  with  that  resolution  ? — I 
do  not. 

5600.  Will  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  dis- 
senting from  it?- -I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
taking  the  first  part,  the  question  of  the  diflS- 
culties  of  proving  the  proportions,  if  it  was  com- 
pulsory to  do  so,  wholesale  mixers  would  adopt 
a  different  system  of  mixing,  and  they  would 
perfect  their  machinery  better,  and  it  would  be 
more  carefully  done  when  they  knew  that  there 
was  a  greater  responsibility  attached  to  them 
than  there  is  at  the  present  moment. 

5601.  You  mean  that  if  they  were  obliged  to 
state  on  the  label  of  the  article  the  proportion  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  they  were  responsible  for 
it,  they  would  do  it  ? — Yes. 

5602.  And  th^t  they  would  adopt  better 
methods  of  manufacture  to  enable  them  to  do  it 
accurately  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

5603.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  while  you 
might  get  more  accuracy  of  admixture  in  diat 
way,  do  you  think  that  the  diflSculties  of  analysis 
are  an  enectual  barrier  to  such  a  declaration  ? — 
1  am  not  a  chemist,  but  I  have  had  a  gre^t  many 
interviews  with  Dr.  Paul,  and  I  never  remember 
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Dr.  Paul  to  have  expressed  his  opinion  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  at  all.  I  have  been  through 
the  Analytical  Department  in  Paris  of  me 
Govenuneot  Laboratory  there,  and  I  never  heard 
them  express  that  they  found  agieat  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  presence  of  chicory  on  the  pro- 
portions at  all. 

5604.  rhen  you  do  not  place  the  same  amount 
of  importance  on  that  difficulty  that  the  last 
witness  did  ? — No,  I  must  say  I  do  n:)t.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  analytical 
chemists  here  who  do  this  sort  of  thing,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  perfectly  as  others. 

5605.  But  you  think  that  within  reasonable 
limits,  speaking  from  your  trade  experience,  and, 
of  course,  not  speaking  as  a  scientific  witness,  an 
analyst  is  capable  of  <letecting  the  mixture? — I 
should  bay  so ;  it  is  so  in  most  ai*ticles. 

5606.  And  specifying  within  reasonable  limits 
the  qiuintities  of  the  ingredients  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so  ;  about  such  and  such  a  proportion. 

5607.  That  resolution  you  have  quoted  was 
not  adopted,  I  think»  by  the  Chamber  generally, 
was  it? — Nc,  it  was  not. 

5608.  Thev  refused  to  adopt  it  ? — At  a  public 
discussion,  when  Sir  Albert  Kollit  was  presiding, 
the  general  committee  declined  to  adopt  it,  and 
they  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

5609.  What  resolution  did  they  pass  ?— "  That 
the  requirements  of  the  present  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  label,  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  law  as  to  admixtures,  and  their  declara- 
tion to  the  purchaser,  requires  to  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  ioterests  of  the  retailseller, 
and  of  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  coffee  and 
cocoa." 

5610.  You  agree  with  that  resolution  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  was  present^  and  voted  in  favour 
of  it. 

561 1.  But  you  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
law  very  unsatisfactory  ?— I  do. 

5612.  W^illyou  say  in  what  respects  you  con- 
sider it  unsatisfactory  ? — I  consider  that  at  the 
present  moment  manufacturers  have  a  licence  to 
mix  as  much  chicory  as  they  like  with  coffee  so 
long  as  they  put  on  a  notice  to  protect  them- 
selves, saying  :  "  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee." 

5613.  And  those  provisions,  you  think,  are  in- 
adequate to  prevent  the  public  being  defrauded 
in  the  course  of  retail  trade  ?  -  Yes,  1  think  it  is 
trading  in  the  name  of  coffee  when  it  ought  not 
to  be.  There  are  many  people  (the  public  I  am 
speaking  of)  who  do  not  understand  these  things, 
and  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
protected  by  proper  authorities ;  that  the  thing 
should  not  be  called  coffee  at  all,  but  that 
another  name  should  be  used  when  the  admixture 
is  so  heav\'. 

5614.  Then  I  gather  you  would  go  thus  far : 
You  woidd  not  only  put  upon  each  packet,  or 
each  sample  wc  will  say,  the  percentages  of 
chicory  and  coffee  which  it  contained,  but  if  the 
percentage  of  chicory  exceeded  a  certain  limit, 
say  50  per  cent.,  you  would  call  the  lower  mix- 
ture by  another  name  than  that  of  coffee  ? — Yes, 
I  should  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  predominant 
partner.     I  should  compel,  I  think,  an  admixture 
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of  more  than   50  per  cent,  of  coffee,  to  be  so 
called. 

5615.  And  a  mixture  of  60  per  cent,  of  chicory 
with  40  per  cent,  of  coffee,  you  would  call  by  a 
name  such  as  "  Chicorine"? — Yes,  something  of 
that  sort. 

5616.  And    other  mixtures    with    less    than 
that  proportion  you  would  caU  "  Coffee  Mixture  "  ?  . 
— Yes. 

5617.  But  woidd  you  put  on  the  label  the  pro- 
portions ? — Yes. 

5618.  And  you  believe  in  that  way  you  would 
protect  the  public,  you  would  prevent  fraud,  and 
you  would  not  interfere  with  the  trade  ? — I  think 
that  the  public  would  then  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  they  need  not  buy  a  mixture  of  60  per 
cent,  of  chicorjr  and  10  per  cent,  of  coffee,  and 

f»ay  a  high  price  for  it ;  at  least  they  will  be 
bols  if  they  do. 

5619.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  procedure  as 
you  propose  would  interfere  with  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should. 

5620.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lessen  the 
trade  generally  ? — I  think  not.  You  see  we  have 
been  stationary  with  the  consumption  of  coffee. 
For  the  last  30  or  40  years,  it  has  been  practi- 
cally about  14,000  tons,  and  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population  it  remains  so  ;  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  less  than  that. 

5621.  And  you  think  that  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  is  not  certain  what  it  is 
buying  when  it  goes  for  coffee  ? — Yes,  there  are 
many  people  who  will  not  buy  it  because  they 
have  no  protection. 

5622.  But  they  can  protect  themselves  by 
grinding  their  berries,  can  they  not  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  which  English 
people  have  not  yet  been  educated  up  to,  I  am 
afraid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  better 
middle-class  people  do  it ;  but  the  poorer  class  of 
people  do  not,  they  have  not  the  coffee  mills, 
and  so  on. 

5623.  Are  the  coffee  cases  which  have  been 
tried  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  tried  on  the 
representations  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities  ? 
— I  believe  so.  I  have  not  followed  that  ques- 
tion minutely. 

5624.  Have  you  followed  those  cases  at  all? — 
I  have  read  a  good  many.  I  cannot  call  them 
to  mind  now.  In  the  year  1886  especially,  a 
^reat  many  cases  were  reported,  and  then  I  went 
into  it  all  thoroughly  at  that  period. 

5625.  And  your  experience  and  the  informa- 
tion you  have  obtained  by  that  inquiry  leads  you 
to  think  that  the  purchase  by  the  public  of 
these  cheaper  mixtures,  which  they  do  on  account 
of  their  necessities  and  their  limited  means  in 
many  cases,  is  a  great  source  of  fraud  ? — I  do 
not  Uke  to  call  it  fraud. 

5626.  It  is  fraud,  is  it  not,  if  people  sell  as 
coffee  what  really  contains  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  coffee?— Yes ;  but  there  is  a  label  on 
the  packet  saving :  ^^  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
coffee  and  chicory."     It  is  not  fair  trading. 

5627.  We  will  call  it  unfair  trading,  if  you 
like.  I  am  not  particular  about  the  word 
"  fraud,"  but  you  think  that  that  unfair  trading 
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is  encouraged  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

5628.  Do  the  magistrates  usually  convict  when 
the  proportion  of  coffee  is  small  ? — No,  they  do 
not ;  the  practice  varies  considerably.  ^ 

5629.  Why  do  they  not  convict  ?— They  refuse 
to  convict  because  they  say  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  the  sale  of  these  coffee  mixtures,  for 
the  reason,  I  say,  that  they  have  these  notices  on 
the  tins. 

5630.  And  you  think  this  admixture  does  not 
stand  on  all  fours  with  all  admixtures  in  food 
articles,  such  as  cocoa,  mustard,  and  so  on. 
Cocoa  is  mixed,  as  you  know?  — Yes. 

5631.  Do  you  think  this  admixture  of  coffee 
and  chicory  stands  on  a  different  level  from  that? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

5632.  Do  you  tiiink  the  admixture  of  coffee 
and  chicory  is  just  as  legitimate  as  the  admixture 
of  starch  with  cocoa  ? — I  do  not  consider  either 
of  them  legitimate. 

5633.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  ordi- 
nary cocoa  that  the  public  consume  is  a  compound 
which  has  a  certain  consistency  and  a  certain 
flavour,  which  are  due  to  a  large  extent,  to  an 
admixture  of  good  sound  starch  and  sugar  with 
the  cocoa  ? — Yes. 

5634.  And  that  the  public  has  acquired  a  taste, 
as  it  were,  for  that  particular  article,  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
meets  the  public  requirements  ? — I  am  afraid  the 
public  taste  has  been  vitiated  in  a  great  many 
cases  by  these  mixtures  which  have  been  sold, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  the  public  taste  cannot  be 
educated  up  to  drink  pure  coffee  and  pure 
cocoa,  in  the  same  way  that  they  like  good  port 
wine. 

5635.  Then  you  do  not  thmk  that  there  is  any 
defence  for  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee 
as  meeting  the  public  requirements  as  regards 
taste  f — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

5636.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  would  buy 
as  readily  pure  coffee  as  a  mixture  of  chicory  and 
coffee  ? — I  should  think  so.  If  they  do  not,  why 
not  sell  the  two  articles  distinct,  and  let  the 
public  mix  them  together. 

5637.  Your  own  argument  about  trouble  would 
come  in  there ;  if  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  grind  the  berries,  they  will  hardly  take  the 
trouble  to  mix  coffee  and  chicory  together,  will 
they? — That  is  much  more  simple;  the  one 
requires  a  coffee  mill  and  the  other  does  not ;  it 
is  a  very  simple  operation. 

5638.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  ex- 
periment made  in  the  direction  of  selling  the 
articles  separately  ? — No. 

5639.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  that 
plan  has  succeeded  or  not  ? — No,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

5640.  Then  the  price  of  these  two  articles 
varies  very  largely,  does  it  not ;  that  is,  of  chicory 
and  coffee  ? — 1  es. 

5641.  What  should  you  say  is  the  average  dif- 
ference between  their  prices  ? — The  present  lowest 
value  of  coffee,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  suitable  for 
the  home  trade  is  about  84ir.  a  cwt.  in  bond,  to 
which  has  to  be  added  a  duty  of  14^.  a  cwt. ;  and 
in  roasting,  coffee  loses  in  weight  about  20  per 
cent     The  wholesale  price  of  that  per  lb.  is,  in 
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my  opinickB)  about  \$.  Q\d.  I1ien  there  are  ex«* 
penees  of  packing  and  other  charges  to  be  addedi 
so  that  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to  sell 
mixtures  at  %d,^  10</.,  and  li.  per  pound  unless  they 
are  materially  adulterated  mrith  chicory. 

5642.  The  price  of  chicorr  being  about  SJrf., 
I  think  the  last  witness  told  us  ? — Threepence^ 
farthing  per  pound,  about. 

5643.  But  there  is  in  the  difference  of  prices 
between  these  two  articles  a  great  opportunity 
for  iVadulent  admixture,  by  way  of  gettmg  illicit 
profitt  is  there  not  ?-^Undouhtedly ;  because  if 
you  tfike  one  pound  of  cofi'eeand  mix  four  or  five 
pounds  of  chicory  with  it  your  price  is  consider- 
ably reduced. 

6644.  Of  course  all  these  articles  refer  to 
coffee  either  t>old  as  ground  coffee  or  sold  in 
packets  ? — Yes,  imder  the  name  of  French,  or 
some  other  name,  which  is  entirely  misleadinff, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  article 
itself. 

5645.  Is  your  experieace  of  French  coffee 
(that  is,  real  French  coffee)  that  it  contains  a 
Lai^e  amount  of  chicory? — Undoubtedly.  In 
those  cases  of  samples  I  obtained  some  years 
ago  a  great  many  q£  them  were  called  French 
coffee,  and  the  French  coffees  contained  from  63 
to  9:i  per  cent,  of  adulteration.  It  is  only  the 
name  used  ;  it  means  really  nothing. 

5646.  So  that  when  a  man  sells  coffee  here 
imder  the  name  of  French  o^ee,  practically  he 
would  have  a  kind  of  justification  for  putting  a 
large  quantity  of  chicory  with  it?  — I  do  not 
iknow  that ;  the  pubKp  ought  to  know  that  they 
are  not  buying  coffees,  but  mixtures. 

5647.  I  quite  admit  that ;  but  you  would  meet 
that  by  your  label? — I  would,  by  giving  the 
proportion. 

•  5648.  You  have  not  only  had  a  good  deal  of 
'experience  at  home  with  reference  to  the  home 
trade,  but  you  also,  I  think,  know  something 
about  coffee  growers  abroad  ?^—Yes. 
'  5649.  Are  they  opposed  to  this  admixture  ? — 
Yes.  During  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibi* 
tiou  an  association  was  formed  (and  it  was  then 
that  I  was  asked  to  act  as  honorary  secretary) 
to  bring  this  matter  before  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Clifford,  Q.C.,  who  is  a  coffee  planter  and  owner  of 
estates  in  Mysore,  acted  as  the  cfauirmuD.  That 
association  was  formed,  and  the  phmtere  of 
Mysore  subscribed  s<»me  hundred  pounds  to 
defray  the  expenses  and  to  bring  this  question 
before  Parliament,  and  I  have  represented  thera 
ever  since. 

5650.  is  it  ttbeir  feeling  that  the  sale  of 
genuine  coffee,  and  their  business  consequently, 
is  interfered  with  by  this  extensive  use  of 
xjhicory  ? — Yes.  • 

5651 .  And  that  this  extensive  use  of  chicory  is 
nut  based  on  the  legitimate  preference  of  the 
people  for  chicory^  but  ron  the  fact  that  the  trade 
nave  got  into  the  habit  of  selling  for  their  own 
jiorposes  these  admixtures  which  .  contain  v  an 
Undue  proportion  of  chicory  ? — Yes. 

'.  5652.  And  you  believe  that  in  the  interests  of 
ooffee<^growing,  as  well  as  in  the  interests. of 
supplying  the  public  with  what  they  ought  to 
hayej  pure  coffee^  it  would  be  better  if  these 
admixmres  were  preveiited  or  checkedi? — Yea, 


Chairman'^  contmiMid; 

because  I  contdder  that  thereis  not  a  gesuine  liking 
for  these  mixtures,  but  that,  as  I  say,  the  taste 
of  the  public  has  been  vitiated  by  -giving  them 
these  things. 

5653.  X  ou  see  taste  is  a  personal  matter ;  you 
and  I  might  consider  a  thing  a  vitiated  tasto 
which  another  man  does  not,  consider  a  vitiated 

.taste,  but  in  relation  to  the  pnre  article  itsdf 
you  are  justified  in  calling  it  a  vitiated  tatte^ 
you  think  ?-r— I  think  sa 

5654.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  were  to 
limit  the  admixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  very 
severely  you  would  place  coffee  above  the  readq 
and  the  means  of  the  poor  who  want  to  buy  it  at, 
say,  M.  or  Scf*  a  pound? — 1  think  thaty  by  adopts 
ing  my  plan  of  declaring  the  proportions^,  the 
poor. can  buy  it  if  they  like;  but  they  would 
know  what  they  are  buying,  which  at  the  presen4f 
moment  they  do  not. 

5655.  You  wouM  be  willing,  to  supply  them 
with  an  article  at  6c/.  or  8d.  a  pound  ? — if  they 
can  do  it  now  without  a  declaration,  they  can  do 
it  with  a  declaration. 

5656.  You  would  sim^y  have  the  quantity 
declared  on  the  label  ? — 1  es. 

5657'  And  not  forbid  the  use  of  chicory? — ^ 
No,  oertaioly  not.  If  people  like  chicory,  let 
them  drink  ic  by  all  means ;  only  let  them  know 
what  they  are  taking,  and  do  not  trade  upon 
the  word  **  coffee." 

5658.  Then,  do  you  not  think  ako  that  there 
is  this  to  be  said  :  it  may  seem  a  sentimental 
objection,  but  it  is  a  real  objection  nevertheless^ 
tluit  poor  people  are  sensitive  about  their  poverty 
and  do  not  like  to  go  and  ask  for  a  substance  like 
chicorine,  just  as  they  do  not  like  to  ^o  and  ask 
for  margarine ;  they  like  to  ask  for  "butter  "  or 
•'  coffee  ;  *'  and  do  you  not  think  that  from  that 
sentimental  feeling  you  would  interfere  with  the 
trade  if  you  compelled  these  mixtures  to  be  called 
chicorine  r — I  do  not  think  so. 
^  5659.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  go  into  a  shop  where  there  are  a  lot  of 

Seople  lookiny:  at  you  and  noticing  what  you  buy 
oes  not  interfere  with  what  you  aj?k  tor  ? — I  do 
not  ;  at  least,  if  they  had  to  go  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  shop,  some  people  may  have  some 
feeling  in  that  respect,  but  1  do  not  think  that 
question  touches  coffee  mixtures  and  coffee  and 
chicory. 

5660.  When  you  say  that  the  taste  of  the 
public  has  been  vitiated  by  these  mixtures,  you 
must  admit  that  that  hardly  comes  within  the 
purview^  of  legislation;  it  is  not  our  duty  to 
edttcatle  the  public  taste  ?-*•!  amtiot  quite  sure 
of  that. 

5661.  You  think  it  is? — I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State,  if  the  people  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves,  to  step  in  and  make  laws  for  their 
protection. 

5662.  That  is  one  view  of  the  functions  of  thfe 
State ;  the  ether  view  is  that  the  functions  of  the 
State  should  be  limited  to  giving  people  aft  opuOr- 
tunity  of  protecting  themselves  m  these,  trading 
and  commercial  transactions  ;.  you  do  not  aj>prpve 
of  that  view? — I  think  by  the  prdsent  state  of 
the  law  the  State  gives  a  licence  tA  lAie  iwhole- 
sale  numipalator  to  .sdl .  'ap  article  tvery  much 
mixed  and  <»1L  it  ooffee^  with:  u^^rcdi^regald 

whether 
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Chairman  •*•  continued. 

whether  there  is  any  or  no  coffee  in  it     I  think 
that  the  State  should  protect  the  buyer. 

5663.  And  you  think  that  the  otite,  haymg 
commenced  this  business  of  interfering  with 
adulteration,  oug^ht  to  go  to  the  logical  end  and 
protect  the  public  against  these  mixtures? — 
les. 

5664.  Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
raised  by  some  people  with  reference  to  declara- 
tions of  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  on 
the  label ;  do  you  belieye  in  those  difficulties  ? — 
No ;  I  have  already  stated  that  I  think  they  are 
not  impossible  to  get  over. 

5665.  And  you  think  that  analysis  is  suffi- 
ciently well  equipped  in  its  researches  at  the 
present  time  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  to 
make  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  proportions? — I 
think  so.  There  would  always  be  a  central 
department  to  refer  to. 

.5666.  And  you  think  that  central  depart- 
ment is  important?— I  think  very  important, 
indeed. 

5667.  And  that  that  central  department  should 
be  a  kind  of  court  of  apjieal  in  doubtful  cases  ? — 
Yes;  a  similar  place  to  the  laboratory  that  I 
referred  to,  that  I  went  over  to  see  in  Paris. 

566S.  And  the  Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
approves  of  that  ? — Yes, 

5669.  So  that  in  any  case  of  a  doubtful 
analysis,  before  the  trader  or  retailer  or  whole- 
sale trader  was  convicted,  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  central  laboratory 
and  having  Government  confirmation  of  the 
previous  analysis  or  its  non-confirmation  ?•— 
xes. 

5670.  So  that  he  would  feel  that  Ids  case  was 
being  justly  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

5671.  And  you  think  that  such  a  department 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  and 
to  the  general  administration  of.  the  law  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

5672.  You  accepted  just  now  the  honourable 
Chairman'^  statement  of  carrying  the  law  out  to 
its  logical  end,  as  to  the  protection  of  the  public  ; 
how  would  yoii  do  in  tne  case  of  the  proportion 
of  mixtures  with  the  variation  there  is  in  the 
prices  of  the  raw  material ;  if  you  carry  the  law 
out  to  its  logical  end  and  are  to  say  the  propor- 
tion of  coffee  in  a  certain  mixture,  does  it  not 
follow  necessarily  that  you  ought  to  say  what 
that  coffee  is,  whether  it  is  of  the  best  quality  or 
a  low  quality  ?-^I  do  not  see  that  that  is  neces- 
sary^ There  may  be  differences  of  opinion ;  one 
tman  may  take  two  samples  of  coffee  and  think 
one  is  better  than  the  other;  who  is  to  decide 
which  is  the  best  ? 

5673.  Was  not  the  statement  of  the  last  wit- 
ness correct,  that  ttie  price  varies  from  80^.  to 
130*.  ? — Yes,  there  are  lower-priced  coffees,  of 
course^  than  SOjv.,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for 
the  London  trade.  There  are  Brazilian  coffees 
which  are  very  much  mixed. 

5674.  Where  are  they  consumed  ? — On  the 
Continent  and  in  America. 

5675.  Then  the  London  price,  we  may  take  it, 
varies  from  80*.  to  130*.  ? — Yes. 

5676.  In  what  way  does  stating  (he  proportion 
of  the  mixture,  then,  protect  the  public,  unless 

0.73. 


Mr.  Co/maTtr^^-oontinued 

you  also  state  the  value  of  the  coffee  which  is 
mixed  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  necessary  at  all, 
because  the  point  that  we  are  dealing  with  is 
whether  the  public  should  get  coffee  or  chicory. 
I  say  that  the  State  should  protect  them  and  see 
that  they  get  the  proper  quantity  of  coffee  for 
what  they  pay. 

5677.  But  my  point  rather  is  this :  if  the  con- 
sumer does  not  know  what  the  cofiee  has  cost, 
whether  it  is  80*.  or  130*.  coffee,  in  what  way  is 
he  specially  protected  by  having  the  proportion 
of  coffee  stated  i — Because  he  gets  the  proportion 
of  chicory ;  it  is  the  proportion  of  chicory  we 
want  to  arrive  at  really. 

5678.  Now,  in  France,  has  the  consumption  of 
coffee  increased  of  late  years,  or  has  it  been  re- 
trograding as  it  has  in  England  ? — I  should  say 
it  has  increased,  but  I  have  not  followed  the 
figures  quite  recently.  I  know  that  the  con- 
sumption in  France  was  something  like  four  pounds 
per  head  of  the  population  some  few  years  ago, 
when  I  went  into  it  more  thoroughly,  and  at  me 
same  time  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  England 
was  about  15  ounces,  it  was  under  a  pound. 

5619^  But  you  have  no  figures  to  show  whether 
France  has  increased  its  consumption  of  coffee  ? 
— Not  with  me ;  I  have  them  at  home. 

5680.  You  raised  the  question  of  burnt  sugar 
in  1886,  I  think  ?— No,  1  do  not  think  I  men- 
tioned burnt  sugar  at  all. 

5681.  1  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  was  some  question  of  burnt  sugar  that  yon 
referred  to  in  1886?— No;  what  was  your 
question  ? 

5682.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  I  am  right  in  the 
statement  which  I  thought  I  heard  you  make, 
that  there  were  mixtures  of  burnt  su<>ar  in  1886, 
whether  that  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  was  reading  a 
statement  when  I  referred  to  burnt  sugar. 

5683.  Do  you  say  that  adulteration  of  that 
sort  continues  at  the  present  time  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  question,  that  is  all  taken 
from  the  analyses,  and  1  have  had  no  analyses 
since  then. 

5684.  You  referred  to  one  case  that  came 
under  your  notice  of  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of 
chicory ;  is  that  a  common  proportion  ? — I 
referred  to  that  as  an.  instance  from  those  43 
samples  that  were  collected  indiscriminately  from 
different  parts  of  London. 

5685.  What  mixture  would  they  give  about, 
on  an  average  ? — In  the  43  samples,  the  average 
is  just  50  per  cent. ;  bat  there  was  one  sample 
which  contained  93  per  cent. 

5686.  The  average  being  50  per  cent? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

5687.  I  think  you  said,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
former  witness  said,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
coffee  sold  in  Paris  was  adulterated  with  chicory. 
Do  they  state  the  proportion,  or  do  they  say  that 
it  is  mixed  with  chicory  at  all  ? — I  do  not  agree 
with  the  last  witness  in  that  respect.  I  think  that 
the  adulteration  of  coffee  in  France  is  not  done 
before  it  is  sold  to  the  public  in  that  way  at  all. 
Any  adulteration,  if  it  does  take  place,  must  be 
done  by  the  consumer  himself. 

5688.  You  said  that  jou  did  not  know  the  pro- 
H  H  2  portion 
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Mr.  Bolitfw — continued. 

portion  of  coffee  per  head  .now  consumed  in 
France,  but  that  you  think  it  is  more  than  it  was 
some  few  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

5689.  1  ou  do  not  happen  to  know,  I  suppose, 
whe*her  the  consumption  of  tea  has  increased  in 
France  ? — No. 

5690.  I  think,  probably  you  would  admit  that 
the  coffee  one  now  gets  in  houses  in  England  is 
better  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is 
better  in  hotels,  and  better  in  many  houses. 

5691.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that,  to  more 
coffee   being  bought  or  to  better  pains  in  the 

S reparation  of  it  ? — I  think  that  what  has  been 
one  by  those  interested  in  the  coffee  trade  has 
made  the  thing  somewhat  public,  and  that  the 
taste  of  the  people  is  beginning  to  revive,  and 
they  take  a  little  more  trouble  in  making  their 
coffee. 

5692.  You  also  said  that  you  had  received 
samples  from  a  very  large  number  of  places  in 
which  you  have  detected  a  lar^e  admixture  of 
chicory  ;  did  you  find  any  particular  difference 
between  the  large  establishments  and  the  small 
when  those  samples  were  purchased  ? — In  those 
days  the  large  establishments  were  the  greatest 
oflenders. 

5693.  And  you  are  strongly  of  opinion,  I 
gather,  that  a  less  proportion  of  chicory  em- 
ployed would  rather  nave  the  effect  of  stimulating 
than  lessening  the  consumption  of  coffee ;  is  tfiat 
your  idea  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  would  lessen 
the  consumption  of  coffee,  and  I  think  ultimately 
it  would  improve  the  consumption  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

5694.  You  said  that  the  consumption  of  coffee 
per  head  of  the  population  was  diminishing  ? — 
Taking  into  calculation  the  increased  population. 

5695.  I  say  the  consumption  of  coffee  per  head 
of  the  population  has,  in  your  opinion,  diminished 
of  late  years  ? — Yes. 

5696.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  is  because  the 
public  get  a  worse  article  than  formerly  ? — I  say, 
yes. 

5697.  The  mixture  is  not  popular  ? — No. 

5698.  But  it  was  said  just  now  ( I  do  not  think 
you  said  it,  but  the  previous  witness,)  that  the 
public  could  suit  their  own  taste.  It  is  very 
possible,  is  it  not,  that  poor  people  never  have 
the  chance  of  tasting  pure  coffee?— I  should 
think  very  probable. 

5699.  Therefore  they  do  not  have  the  choice 
really  between  pure  coffee  and  this  mixture,  do 
they  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  if  poor  people  want 
to  buy  coffee  at  a  certain  price,  and  they  ask  for 
Is.  coffee,  and  have  a  tin  nanded  to  them  which 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  chicory  and  10  per  cent, 
of  coffee,  there  should  be  a  statement  on  that  tin 
to  thar  effect. 

5700.  In  fact,  at  the  shops  where  the  poor 
people  deal;  say  in  the  east  end  o£  London,  is 
any  pure  coffee  sold  at  all  ?— 1  am  afraid  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  I  should  think 
very  little. 

5701.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  consumption 
of  coffee  would  increase  if  the  poor  people  could 
ge»  more  milk  to  drink  with  it.  I  will  put  the 
question  in  another  way  :  Is  not  one  reason  why 
coffee  is  more  largely  consumed  in  France  be- 


Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

cause  they  get  a  great  quantity  of  milk  there  ? — 
I  think  the  French  people  like  coffee  better  than 
the  English  people  do. 

5702.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  question  ? 
— No,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  question 
of  milk  or  not ;  it  may  be. 

5703.  The  duty  on  coffee  is  14*.  4rf.  per  cwt., 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

5704.  What  is  the  duty  on  chicory?— The 
swme  figure,  I  believe. 

5705.  Per  cwt.,  or  according  to  value? — Percwt 

5706.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportions 
of  coffee  and  chicory  introduced  into  this  country? 
— No,  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 

5707.  I  suppose  the  amount  of  chicory  is  more 
than  that  of  coffee,  from  what  you  say  ? — I  have 
not  looked  at  those  figures;  I  cannot  tell  you. 

5708.  Y'ou  heard  that  the  coffee-bemes  are 
sometimes  adulterated  by  spurious  waste  berries. 
Has  that  come  under  your  knowledge  at  all  ? — 
Never  in  this  country  ;  I  have  heard  that  such  a 
thing  has  been  done  in  America,  but  I  never 
heard  of  it  in  London. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

5709.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  quality  of 
coffee  is  falling  off.  You  meant  chicory  and 
coffee,  perhaps,  in  its  admixed  form  ?  —  A 
mixture. 

5710.  You  meant  that  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
mixture is  falling  off? — Yes;  of  course  the  more 
you  mix  the  more  inferior  the  quality  is. 

5711.  Is  the  mixing  of  coffee  and  chicory  a 
new  thinff  ? — No. 

5712.  Then  how  do  you  apply  your  remark  to 
the  mixing  of  coffee  and  chicory  which  has  been 
going  on  for  very  many  years ;  why  should  the 
quality  of  such  an  admixture  be  falling  off  now„ 
or  becominj^  lower? — I  do  not  think  I  stated 
that,  did  I,  in  that  respect  ? 

5713.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  quality 
was  falling  off,  and  I  construed  that  to  apply  to 
the  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory,  not  of  course 
to  coffee  by  itself,  because  that  could  not  be  so? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

5714.  Y'ou  are  of  opinion  that  the  percentage 
of  coffee  and  chicory  respectively  should  be 
stated  on  all  tinned  admixtures  ? — Yes,  on  all 
packets. 

5715.  Packed  in  tins  ? — Yes,  or  paper  packets  ; 
on  all  packages. 

5716.  Yea^  weighed  up  from  the  admixture  it 
should  be  declared  there  ? — Yes. 

5717.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  would 
expect  an  exact  declaration  or  a  declaration 
between  certain  poles  ? — Yes,  that  would  do. 

5718.  You  would  not  like  to  bind  a  man  down 
io  90  per  cent.,  and  if  88  per  cent,  was  found 
that  should  be  considered  adidteration  ? — No,  I 
should  say  "  about." 

5719.  That  it  contains  more  than  75  and  less 
than  90  per  cent.,  say  ? — Yes.  The  great  object 
is  to  let  the  buyer  know  that  he  is  not  gettmg, 
as  he  thinks,  pure  coffee  because  it  is  called 
French  or  Date,  or  something  else,  but  that  he 
is  getting  a  mixture,  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  coffee  and  chicory;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  called  coffee  when  the  admixed 
ingredient  is  more  thun  the  coffee  itself. 

5720.  Would 
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Mr.  Kearley — oontinued. 

5720.  Would  you  not  go  further  than  that  and 
suggest  that  it  should  not  be  culled  coffee  at  all, 
that  if  there  is  chicory  mixed  it  should  be  called 
"cofFee  and  chicory"? — It  should  be  called 
**  chicorine  "  or  some  other  name. 

5721.  That  is  to  say  that  the  word  coffee 
should  not  be  used  in  an  unquaH6ed  way  when 
chicory  is  mixed  with  it  ? — I  say  that  the  name 
of  the  predominating  partner  should  be  the  name. 

5722.  Would  you  allow  the  word  "  coffee  "  to 
be  used  when  40  per  cent,  is  chicory  and  60  per 
cent,  is  coffee  ? — I  es. 

5723.  Why  ? — Because  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  coffee.  Coffee  and  chicory  you  would 
call  it  then. 

5724.  It  is  not  coffee  ?  —  No,  coffee  and 
chicory. 

5725.  It  is  not  coffee.  You  are  allowing  the 
word  "  coffee "  to  be  used  to  an  article  that 
admittedly  is  coffee  and  chicory? — Yes,  then 
call  it  "  coffee  and  chicory." 

5726.  I  suggest  to  you  that,  to  be  consistent, 
any  admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  should  be 
declared  to  be  such  and  not  to  be  sold  as  coffee 
with  a  small  qualifying  phrase  on  the  tin  or 
packet? — I  should  sell  it  as  a  mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee. 

5727.  Then  I  put  it  to  vou  definitely,  is  it,  in 
your  opinion,  advisable  that  any  admixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee  should  be  sold  as  such  ? — 
Yes. 

5728.  You  think  this  mixing  of  chicory  with 
coffee  has  injured  the  consumption  of  coffee 
throughout  the  country  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5729.  But  how  do  you  get  over  the  fact  that 
this  syEtem  of  mixing  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  very  many  years,  and  was  going  on  when 
the  consumption  per  head  of  coffee  was  not 
declining  as  it  is  now.  That  is  my  object  in 
putting  to  you  the  question,  is  the  mixing  of 
chicory  and  coffee  a  new  thing  ? — I  do  not  quite 
see  the  point. 

5730.  I  will  put  it  more  clearly  if  I  can.  The 
fall  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  arose,  we  will 

say ? — Put  it  the  other  way,  the  stationary 

consumption  of  coffee. 

5731.  Yes,  the  fall  in  the  stationary  consiunp- 
tion  of  coffee  was  obtaining  20  years  ago  and 
15  years  ago? — Ever  since  I  can  remember;  I 
think  it  has  been  somewhere  between  13,000  and 
14,000  tons. 

5732.  But  in  recent  years  it  has  been  falling, 
has  it  not  ? — No,  it  has  remained  at  that  amount, 


Mr.  Keorley — continued. 

between  13,000  and  14,000  tons,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  in  the  population. 
^  5733.  Yes,    I  understana  ;  but  the  consump- 
tion per  head  has  diminished  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  ? — Yes. 

5734.  And  you  think  that  that  has  arisen 
from  coffee  becoming .  an  unpopular  beverage 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  ? 
—Yes. 

5735.  Have  you  considered  whethei'  the  cheap- 
ness of  tea  would  bring  about  that  result  or  be 
responsible  for  it  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that,  to 
some  extent,  tea  is  a  cheaper  article,  and  is  more 
easily  made ;  but  still,  if  we  do  not  do  what  we 
can  to  make  the  beverage  popular,  we  should 
always  remain  in  the  same  position. 

5736.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  to 
you  by  an  honourable  Member  that  the  quality 
of  coffee  should  be  declared,  that  would  be  im- 
practicable, would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  that  any  more  than  that  the  quality 
of  tea  should  be  declared. 

5737.  I  see  that,  according  to  the  precis  of 
your  evidence  there  was  an  adverse  resolution 
carried  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  against 
the  suggestion  you  are  making? — Yes. 

5738.  And  I  noticed  that  you  remarked  that 
few  members  attend  ? — Yes. 

5739.  You  suggest  that  that  is  not  a  genuine 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  coffee  trade  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

5740.  That  those  interested  in  the  import  of 
coffee  and  in  the  sale  of  it  in  its  pure  condition 
are  of  opinion  that  this  admixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory  is  hurtful  to  their  interests  ? — Yes. 

5741.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
declaring  the  relative  percentages,  there  or  there- 
abouts ? — No,  I  do  not. 

5742.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  declaring 
the  mixing  of  chicory  and  coffee,  though  part  of 
the  mixture  may  contain  a  greater  percentage 
than  is  declared  ?— I  think  if  the  law  was  that  it 
should  be  stated,  wholesale  houses  would  perfect 
their  machinerv,  and  take  greater  care  to  see 
that  it  was  perfectly  mixed. 

5743.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  using 
sugar  in  roasting  coffee  ?  -1  believe  there  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament  that  would  not  allow  above  a 
certain  proportion  to  be  used.  I  think  there  is  so 
much  per  hundredweight  that  they  are  allowed 
to  use. 

5744.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
sugar  is  used  in  roasting  coffee,  in  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  so. 


Mr.  John  Innes  Boobbs,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5745.  You  have  been  asked,  I  think,  to  come 
as  a  witness  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ? — Yes. 

5746.  With  regard  to  the  general  grocery 
trade  ? — With  regard  to  the  general  grocery  trade 
of  the  kingdom. 

5747.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
coffee,  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  ? — I 
have  taken  the  whole  subject,  but  coffee  is  one 
of  the  points  I  have  got  in  my  preciu 

0.73. 


CAaJrman— continued. 

5748.  1  will  take  you  on  the  coffee  question 
first,  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  matter 
together  as  much  as  possible.  Will  you  tell  us 
wnat  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to  coffee  ? — 
I  think,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  what 
the  previous  witnesses  have  said^  I  should  be 
strongly  disposed  to  agree  with  tiiem  that  the 
unlimited  use  or  abuse  of  chicory  has  tended  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  coffee  ;  and  the  reason 
I  say  that  is  that,  in  my  opinion*  coffee  is  taken 

H  H  3  because 
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because  of  its  vegetable  alkaloid,  which  affords 
a  stimulus  to  the  nerves  in  taking,  the  same  9a 
theine  in  tea,  and  a  similar  product  in  cocoa ; 
and  that  if  you  substitute  for  that  a  roaated 
vegetable  root  like  chicory,  ^hich  has  none  of 
those  vegetable  alkaloids,  you  interfere  with 
what  the  public  require  when  they  take  these 
stimulants.  They  expect  a  certain  pleasant 
result  from  taking  coffee,  I  should  say  ;  and,  if 
they  get  chicory  instead,-  that  stimulus  to  the 
nerves  does  not  follow. 

5749.  And  consequently  this  unlimited  admix* 
ture  of  chicory  with  coffee  leads  to  a  fraud  on 
the  public  ? — I  should  hardly  like  to  call  it  a 
fraud ;  in  some  cases  it  does  amount  to  fraud, 
and  in  other  cases  it  does  not  amount  to  fraud,  for 
this  reason :  these  admixtures  have  ^as  I  think 
wrongfully)  been  allowed  to  exist  tor  a  large 
number  of  years,  and  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  trade,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
where  fraud  begius  under  such  circumstances. 
I  think  certainly  that  the  use  of  chicory  is 
carried  to  such  an  enormous  excess  as  to  amount 
to  an  abuse. 

5750.  I  was  only  applying  the  word  "fraud"  to 
extreme  cases ;  you  would  call  it  an  abuse? — I 
should  call  it  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  given  by 
Parliament,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
•either  withdrawn  or  lessened,  in  my  opmion. 

5751.  Limited  in  some  way  ?— xes. 

5752.  Then  the  fact  of  a  man  not  obtaining 
the  physiological  results  from  an  article  of  diet 
which  he  expects  constitutes,  at  all  events,  an 
abuse  in  the  trads? — I  think  so.  I  think  his 
stomach  turns  against  it  after  a  time ;  he  does  not 
know  why,  probably, 

5753.  Because  it  ceases  to  give  the  effects  that 
it  ought,  and  probably  produces  some  other  form 
of  distaste  which  leads  him  to  give  it  up  ? — I 
have  tried  French  coffee  myself,  and  it  always 
leads  to  immediate  dyspepsia :  and,  of  course,  if 
people  do  not  obtain  that  stimulus  they  take  tea, 
which  is  a  similar  substance  and  very  much 
cheaper,  and,  as  the  last  witness  said,  very  much 
more  easily  made. 

5754.  And  you  think  that  on  that  account  the 
normal  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
coffee  has  been  checked  ? — I  think  so  distinctly. 
I  have  got  the  Statistical  Abstract  here,  which 
shows  a  continuous  falling-off  for  a  number  of 
years. 

5755.  Will  you  read  the  figures,  please?— I 
take  it  per  head  of  the  population,  as  that  is  the 
true  test.  In  1879  the  consumption  of  coffee 
was  0*99  of  a  pound  per  head;  in  1893,  which 
is  the  last  year  published,  it '  was  0*69  of  a 
pound ;  so  that  it  has  fallen  off  one-third  of  a 
pound  per  head  of  the  population  since  that 
time. 

5756.  Although  the  actual  amount  of  coffee 
imported  may  be  about  the  same,  the  increase  in 
the  population  accounts  for  the  difference  of 
wjiich  you  speak  ? — Yea  ;  and  I  hold  that  if  the 
trade  were  legi^ately  conducted,  and  if  peo^ile 
could  have  the  stimulus  that  they  expect  from 
coffee,  in  common  with  all  other  articles  of 
grocery  produce,  the  consumption  of  coffee 
would  have  increased  in  proportion   to  the  in- 


CAat>iffaH<*-contiiiued. 

creasing  wealth  of  the  community,  of  the  better  off 
classes  at  any  rate. 

5757.  You  almost  go  so  fiEur  as  this,  do  yon 
not,  that  the  trade  at  present  in  coffee  is  not 
a  trade  in  coffee  at  all,  but  in  chicory  ?-^Yes, 
that  is  what  I  do  say.  I  say  it  should  be  called 
a  chicory  trade. 

5758«  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the 
amount  of  chicory  imported  ?-*- Yes,  I  have 
a  figure  here,  but  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  chicory  pro- 
duced at  home,  and  for  that  there  is  no  return 
given ;  but  we  worked  it  out  at  the  table  just 
now,  and  we  found  that  the  decrease  in  the 
chicory  imports  is  not  so  great  per  head  of  the 
population  as  in  the  coffee  imports.  The  decrease 
in  chicory  is,  I  think,  18  per  cent  and  in  coffee 
22  per  cent. 

5759.  So  that  would  rather  go  to  show  that 
the  consumption  of  chicory  has  not  fallen  off  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  consumption  of 
coffee  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  quite  a  satisfactory 
test  because  we  do  not  know  the  home  production 
of  chicory.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  home 
production  of  chicory  has  also  fallen  off.  The 
Belgian  root,  I  believe,  is  considerab^  better. 

5760.  If  so,  that  would  account  for  the  differ*- 
ence  without  any  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
chicory  ? — Yes. 

5761.  You  think  that  the  coffee  trade  has 
drifted  largely  into  the  sale  of  chicory  through 
these  admixtures '{ — Yes,  and  that  those  admix* 
tures  have  increased  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coffee,  because  the  price  of  coffee  has 
risen  very  much  indeed  owing-  to  the  increasing 
demand  on  the  Continent,  where,  as  1  believe, 
chicory  is  not  used  to  the  same  extent  as 
here. 

5762.  You  think  that  in  France,  for  instance, 
chicory  is  not  used  in  ordinary  coffee  to  the 
same  extent  as  we  use  it? — My  own  experience 
of  family  life  in  France  is  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  makes  an  extract  of  coffee.  They  are 
very  particular  about  it.  They  buy  the  fresh 
roasted  berries,  grind  them  themselves,  and  make 
a  sort  of  decoction  of  them,  which  they  keep  in 
a  bottle  for  a  certain  time ;  and  the  cafi  an  lait, 
which  is  used  in  family  life,  is  made  by  adding 
a  little  of  this  extract  of  coffee  to  a  sort  of 
bowl  of  hot  milk.  I  agree  with  what  an  honour^ 
able  Member  said  just  now,  that  probably  the 
reason  for  the  greater  demand  of  coffee  in  France 
was  the  abundance  of  milk.  You  will  see  in  the 
streets  of  France  the  small  grocers  (because  the 

frocery  trade  is  not  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale  in 
'ranee  as  it  is  here)  sitting  in  the  streets  and 
roasting  the  coffee  themselves.  They  pay  a 
great  deal  more  attention  to  coffee  than  we  do ; 
they  roast  it  fresh  and  supply  it  in  that  state. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  what  is  called 
French  coffee  here.  I  hold  that  that  is  neither 
French  nor  is  it  coffee.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
coffee  ;  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  nothing 
like  what  is  used  in  France.  Out  of  that  com- 
pound very  large .  fortunes  have  been  made. 
Cases  have  been  before  the  courts  in  which  about  80 
or  90  per  cent,  of  added  chicory  has  been  foimd 
to  be  legal  under  the  joint  protection  of  a  label 
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stating  that  soni^  ohioory  had  been  added,  And  of 
the'  mixture  ~  being  labelled  ^^  French  coffee,'' 
For  a  long  time  a  large  proportion  ot  the  coffee  • 
trade  held  entirely  aloof  from  these  mixtures  and 
refuseil  to  sell  them;   but  they  were  later  on- 
given  the  alternative  under  the^e  le^al  decisions, 
either  of  selling  Frenok  coffee  or  of  losing  their 
business  altogether.    Of  course  .the  use  of  chicory 
by  grocers  has  always  been  within  ray  experience ;  • 
there  has  always  been  some  admixture,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  public 
prefer  a  certain  amount  ot  chicory.     My  only 
contention  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to 
that. 

5763.  Your  experience  in  your  own  firm  has 
led  you  to  that  conclusion,  has  it  not  ? — Yes ;  my 
flrm\  trade  is  mainly  in  whole  coffee,  either 
green  or  roasted ;  but  we  have  been  driven  by 
competition  to  sell  tinned  coffee  containing 
chicory ;  but  in  our  price  list  we  place  beside  the 
quotations  the  proportion  that  has  been  added  of 
cbieory.  We  aUo  supply  our  customers  with 
labels  which  they  can  apply,  if  they  feel  disposed, 
to  each  tin  of  the  coffee  we  send  them.  In  my 
firm's  cas«e  the  full  statement  of  facts  undoubtedly 
greatly  militates  against  the  sale  of  our  tinned 
coffees,  because  other  <;om|>etitors  sell  them  with- 
out any  declaration  at  all. 

6764.  And  you  think  that  in  your  case  your 
experience  is  that  the  declaration  of  the  per- 
centage of  coffee  contained  in  your  mixtures  is 
detrimental  to  you? — Because  we  are  the  only 
6rm  that  do  it  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  If  other 
people  were  placed  in  the  same  position  I  do  not 
think  it  would  interfere  with  anyone  anjr  more 
than  when  you  declare  the  strength  ot  spirits. 
We  have  been  in  the  hahit  of  marking  the 
strength  of  spirits  in  our  price  list  and  on  the 
botde  for  mfttiy  years  ;  and  that  applies  to  every- 
one, therefore  it  is  injurious  to  no  one.  We 
want  equality  in  the  matter. 

5765.  And,  in  fact,  you  want  to  protect  the 
honest  trader  as  well  as  the  public  in  this  matter  ? 
—Yes. 

'  5766.  Do  you  think  that  by  specifying  on  the 
labels  the  proportions  of  chicory  and  coffee  the 
public  would  08  protected  and  the  honest  trader 
also  ? — Ye«». 

5767.  You  think  that  the  present  system  really 
legalises  fraud?— I  a  little  draw  the  line  at  the 
word  "  fraud."  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
fraud  under  the  present  law.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  fraud,  but  1  think  that  people's  consciences 
have  been  so  weakened  by  the  elastic  state  of  the 
law  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  fraud 
begins.  But  it  is  a  gross  abuse.  I  think  it  is  a 
leffaUsed  fraud  ;  that  is  the  word  I  should  like  to 
call  it. 

5768.  A  legalised  fraud  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  ?— I  certainly  think  so,  persotially. 

5769.  And  you  think  it  is  also  injurious,  not 
only  to  ,  the  honest  dealers  in  this  coqntry  who 
aupply  to  the  public  an  hopest  article  but  also 
Lujurious  to  the  coffee,  growers? — I  think  it  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  coffee  .  growers,  par- 
ticularly  to  our  own  plaatprsj  who  gpow  the 
better,  splits  lof  coffee^  ,  '    ^. 

5770.  -  ll(»w  is  it injtttioaa  to  l^heeoffiee  grower  a 
0.73. 
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—By  tending  to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
coffee,  and  driving  the  publio  on  to  other  things;-) 

5771.  Is  it  beeause  the  substitution  of  chicory 
for  coffee  has  lessened  the  market  foraU'gentunet^ 
coffee  ? — Yes ;  and  it  also  disinclines  people  to 
buy  coffee  at  all,  because  they  obtain  a  substance 
that  does  not  have  any  stimalatmg  effect  npon 
their  nerves* 

5772.  The  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up,  has  ii 
not  ? — Yes,  of  late  years. 

5773.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  barrier  to  its' 

feneral  use  by  the  poorer  population  ?' — Certainly, 
do  not  think  coffee  will  ever  take  the  place  of  > 
tea. 

5774.  How  would  you  meet  that  without  mix-f 
tures  ? — I  have  no  objeetion  to  mixtures  undar^ 
another  name.  If  the  substance  were  called  by 
a  difierent  name,  I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  offer  to  mixtures. 

6775.  Then  you  would  probably  suggest  som^ 
thing  of  this  kind  :  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
coffee  and  chicory  should  be  called  coffee? — 
Yes. 

5776.  Sajr  75  per  cent  of  coffee,  and  25  per 
cent  of  chicory,  you  would  call  **  coffee "  ?—^' 
Yes. 

5777.  I  am  simply  taking  these  figures  foD 
convenience  sake  ?— I  should  propose  that  up  to,i 
say,  one- fourth  or  one-third  (the  proportion  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Committee)  diicory  might  be  added^ 
with  a  declaration  on  every  label,  at  the  time  o£ 
retail  sale,  of  the  proportion  of  added  chiooryv 
Up  to  the  25  or  33  per  cent.,  I.  should  allow  the 
mixture  to  be  sold  as  coffee,  so  long  as  the 
addition  of  chicory  was  sufficiently  prominently 
stated  on  the  labels.  If  more  than  25  or  33  per 
cent  of  chicory  were  added,  I  should  not  allow 
the  mixture  to  be  sold  either  as  ^  coffee  "  or  as 
'^  French  coffee"  ;  but  I  should  propose  that  the 
mixture  should  only  be  allowea  to  be  sold  by 
some  such  name  as  coffeine,  and  that  the  so-^ 
called  coffeine  should  bear  upon  it  the  pro* 
portions  of  chicory  or  other  ingredients.  Of 
course  the  word  coffeine  is  a  suggestion  simply;- 
I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  that.  If  a 
name  such  as  chicorine  were  selected,  with  no 
direct  or  indirect  reference  to  coffee,  I  think  the 
declarations  of  the  ingredients  or  their  proportions 
would  not  be  necessary,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
pui^rt  to  be  coffee. 

5778.  So  long  as  the  term  ^^  coffee  *'  was  lefl- 
out,  you  would  not  compel  them  to  put  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  ingredients  on  the  label  ?—  No. 

5779.  You  heard  the  other  witnesses  refer  to- 
the  analytical  difiiculties  in  connection  with 
specifying  these  proportions ;  do  you  agree  with 
the  existence  of  tnoee  difficulties? — I  do  not.  I 
think  very  likely  there  are  difficulties  in  analysis^ 
but  I  think  the  analysts  as  a  body  are  a  capable 
class  of  men,  and  they  would  certainly  make 
allowances  for  the  fallibility  of  their  methods  of 
detection.  I  think  also  that  the  defending 
counsel  would  make  the  most  of  them.  I  thinl^ 
again,  that  the  magistrate  would  make  full  allow- 
ance lor  them.  And,  finally,  I  should  propose 
an  appeal  to  Somerset  House,  or  some  other 
laboratory,  where,  i^ain,  there  would  be  full  pro- 
tection to  the  retailer.  I  should  also  allow  the 
use  of  the  word  *^ahout,"  as  is  used  in  spirits. 

u  H  4  5780.  That 
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Chairman — continued . 

5780.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  allow  them  to 
take  into  account  slight  variations,  say  from  75 
to  85  per  cent.  ? — Not  so  large  as  that.  I  would 
allow  a  margin  of  five  degrees,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

5781.  Then  I  understand  you  to  go  this  far: 
that  you  think  the  specification  on  these  labels  of 
the  composition  of  the  mixture  would  not  be  in- 
jurious to  the  trade,  and  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  public  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  injure  trade 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

5782.  is  cocoa  much  adulterated  in  your 
opinion  ? — Cocoa  is  one  of  the  favourite  vehicles 
for  so-called  admixtures,  but  the  practice  of 
adding  various  starches  and  sugars  to  it  is  so 
extensive  and  well  known,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  adulteration. 

5783.  Then  you  would  not  put  that  quite  on 
the  same  level  as  the  admixture  as  coffee  and 
chicory  ? — No,  cocoa  is  a  manufactured  article  ; 
coffee  is  not.  Coffee  is  the  naltural  product ;  but 
before  the  natural  product  of  cocoa  reaches  the 
public  there  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  some  form  or 
other  it  must  be  prepared,  because  although  you 
can  have  cocoa  nibs  they  are  so  tiresome  to 
prepare  and  so  bitter  in  ta<te,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cocoa,  if  cocoa  nibs  only  were  used,  would 
be  almost  impossible.  I  believe,  however,  tlutt 
any  additions,  without  full  declaration  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  admixtures  and  of  the  constituents 
used,  are  most  undesirable  from  the  public  point 
of  view.  The  substances  used  are  arrowroot  in 
the  better  cocoas,  and  sago,  flour,  farina  or  (potato 
starch)  worth  Irf.  or  \^d.  a  lb.,  to  the  lower 
qualities.  Genuine  cocoa  is  a  very  high  priced 
commodity.  Latterly  it  has  been  statea  that 
alkalis  have  been  added  to  cocoa.  This  practice, 
if  it  exists,  should  be  looked  into,  and  if  the  ad- 
mixture be  found  it  ought  certainly  to  be  rendered 
illegal  unless  the  addition  of  alkali  be  declared. 
If  the  alkalis  are  unwholesome  their  use  should 
be  prohibited  altogether.  Beyond  a  proportion 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee,  I  should  not  allow 
admixed  cocoa  to  be  sold  as  cocoa,  but  shoidd 
require  it  to  be  labelled  with  some  other  name. 
I  snould  say  with  regard  to  that  question  about 
the  declaration  of  alkalis  that  I  am  simply  led  to 
that  opinion  by  seeing  the  evil  effects  of  admixtures 
alreaay  allowed  in  other  goods.  I  think  that  the 
law  ought  to  wink  at  no  more  admixtures.  The 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  with  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  mustard,  the  enormous  number  of  prosecu- 
tions that  have  taken  place,  the  difficidty  of 
defining  the  law,  the  difficulty  in  informing  the 
poorer  class  of  retailers  as  to  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  law,  all  these  matters  create  such  a 
difficulty  that  the  law  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
allow  no  more  admixtures.  It  may  sanction  diem 
when  combined  with  a  change  of  name.  That  is 
smother  matter.  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
wholesome  commodity  being  sold  so  long  as  it 
<does  not  purport  to  be  another. 

5784.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  have  a  change 
^f  name  for  all  these  mixtures? — Certainly, 
beyond  a  certain  proportion. 

5785.  So  that  the  public  would  know  when 
they  bought  coffee  that  it  was  coffee  and  not 
coneine,  that  it  was  coffee  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  another  ingredient  ? — Yes. 

5786.  The  same  with  cocoa  ? — Yes.      . 


Chairman  ^continued. 

5787.  The  same  with  mustard  ? — Yes. 

5788.  The  same  with  all  articles  sold  in  a 
mixed  state — Yes;  only  in  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  the  law  hitherto.  I  should  allow 
the  established  commodities  to  have  a  certain 
license.  I  would  allow  the  names  *' coffee,'* 
"  cocoa,"  and  **  mustard  "  to  be  used  so  long  as 
only  such  a  propo]:tion  as  one-third  or  one-fourth 
fas  may  be  fixed  by  the  Committee),  was  not 
exceeded. 

5789.  Do  vou  not  think  that  some  of  these 
articles  stand  on  a  different  level  to  others ;  for 
instance,  you  admit  yourself  that  cocoa  in  its 
natural  state  cannot  be  used  as  well  as  coffee  in 
its  natural  state? — Yes. 

5790.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  mustard, 
would  it  not,  even  to  a  greater  degree  ? — Person- 
ally I  have  a  great  objection  to  pure  mustard.  I 
do  not  like  it  at  all. 

5791.  Under  those  circumstances  the  public 
taste  and  the  exigencies  of  commerce  having 
legitimated  certain  mixtures,  you  want  to  place 
them  in  a  different  category  from  those  not 
legitimated  ? — That  is  what  I  propose,  that  some 
percentage  should  be  fixed  by  the  Committee 
which  would  not  amount  to  abuse,  and  that  in 
these  articles  the  names  **  coffee,"  ^'  cocoa, **  and 
''  mustard "  should  continue  to  be  used ;  but  I 
should  not  allow  that  to  be  extended  to  any  other 
article. 

5792.  Then  in  these  mixtures  at  present,  both 
with  regard  to  coffee  and  chicory,  and  with 
regard  to  cocoa  and  additions  made  to  manufac- 
tured cocoa,  there  is  great  room,  on  account  of 
the  differences  in  prices,  for  obtaining  an  illicit 
profit,  is  there  not  ? — Most  distinctly. 

5793.  Could  you  give  us  any  iUustration  of 
that  ? — So-called  cocoa  at  the  present  moment  is 
being  sold  at  32#.  a  cwt.,  prepared  cocoa  packed 
in  barrels,  that  is  to  say  ;  and  the  same  with 
coffee.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  coffee  has  led  to  very  great  abuse  indeed 
towards  the  public,  inasmuch  as  they  have  bought 
a  substance  which  contains  in  many  cases  80,  90, 
and  95  per  cent,  of  chicory,  believmg  they  were 
buying  coffee.  And  that  is  a  proportion  which 
I  think  indefensible.  I  think  that  whatever  this 
Committee  does,  it  ought  ito  put  a  limit  to  all 
these  things.  These  organised  abuses  are  simply 
legalised  frauds. 

5794.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cocoa,  cocoa 
may  be  sold  now  at  3rf.  or  4rf.  per  lb.,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

5795.  Which  is  considerably  less,  is  it  not, 
than  about  one-third  of  the  cost  price  of  the  pure 
article  ? — No  ;  the  pure  article  used  for  roasting 
purposes,  I  should  think,  good  cocoa,  cannot  be 
sold  under  very  much  more  than  that. 

5796.  So  that  the  difference  in  the  price  allows 
a  wide  limit  for  admixtures  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  profit? — That  is  so. 

5797.  And  that,  you  think,  is  a  temptation 
which  ought  to  be  prevented  by  a  more  rigorous 
law,  and  a  more  rigorous  administration  of  the 
law  ? — Certainlv. 

5798.  I  think  you  have  been  for  many  years 
connected  with,  the  grocery  trade  ? — I  have  been 
35  years  connected  with  the  {rrocery  trade  in  my 
present  firm,  who  are  wholesale  grocers. 

5799.  During 
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5799.  During  tho  whole  of  that  time  has  your 
attention  been  directed,  more  or  less,  to  this 
question  of  adulteration? — Very  strongly  directed 
in  that  direction. 

5800.  It  affects  your  trade,  I  suppose,  almost 
more  than  any  other  ? — It  affects  the  trade  very 
much  indeed. 

5801.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  of  1875  has 
been  useful? — The  Act  of  1875  was,  it  seems  to 
me,  well  meant,  but  is  no  deterrent  to  crime,  not 
being  sufficiently  stringent  and  far  reaching,  so 
far  as  the  spice  trade  is  concerned,  as  there  has 
been  more  adulteration  since  it  passed  than  ever 
before* 

5802.  That  is  the  spice  trade  only  ? — That  is 
in  the  spice  trade  particularly.  I  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  aaulterations  and  these  admix- 
tures. I  think  they  have  also  increased,  but 
I  do  not  remember  those  adulterations.  The 
^*  Lancet"  a  good  many  years  ago  made  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  state  of  food  supplied  throughout  the 
land,  and  they  foimd  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
adulteration.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  ^^  Lancet  '* 
inquiry,  the  adulterators  -  worked  on  a  small 
scale,  and  were  more  or  less  bunglers.  They  are 
now  men  of  science  and  work  wholesale,  and, 
having  microscopic  and  chemical  analysis  to 
dread,  the^  use  their  knowledge  to  defeat  the 
checks  which  science  places  upon  their  criminal 
practices.  Attention  once  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  found  that  the  analysts,  in  the 
present  state  of  analytical  research,  are  easily 
misled,  and  that  large  profits  can  be  made  by 
misleading  him. 

5803.  In  Tact,  you  have  to  set  science  to  catch 
science  in  thiu  case  ? — ^That  is  it. 

5804.  Do  you  think  that  this  condition  of 
things  exists  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
fully  inform  myself  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  sec, 
the  law  is  much  more  stringent  in  both  those 
countries  than  it  is  here. 

5805.  Does  ;^our  answer  refer  to  groceries 
only  7 — I  think  it  applies  to  all  articles  ox  food. 

5806.  We  have  nad  evidence  before  this 
Committee  of  extensive  adulterations  in  cheese 
particularly,  not  made  wholly  abroad,  but  to  a 
great  extent? — Are  they  not  made  for  this 
market  ? 

5807.  I  am  asking  you  whether  the  adultera- 
tion of  food,  as  imported  from  abroad,  is  preva- 
lent in  your  particular  trade  ? — I  think  you  are 
now  alluding  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  no  adulteration  law,  or  else  a  very  lax 
one  indeed.  In  France  and  Germany,  I  thinks 
the  law  is  very  much  more  stringent  than  it  is 
here. 

5808.  And  you  do  not  obtain  the  articles  more 
especially  connected  with  vour  trade  from 
America? — We  do  not  deal  m  provisions  that 
come  from  America. 

5809.  And  it  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  provisions 
that  your  remarks  apply  ?— Certainly. 

5810.  Are  there  an^  direct  adulterations  in 
the  spice  trade  ? — I  wish  particularly  to  draw 
attention  to  the  adulterations  of  pepper  and 
ginger.  Both  of  these  are  imported  spices  of 
high  dietetic  value,  and  although  their  unports 
may  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  other  food  pro- 
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ducts^  at  the  same  time  they  play  an  important 
part;  and  I  believe  that  the  umversal  craving 
for  spices  and  other  condiments  shows  that  thev 
perform  a  useful  function  in  dietetics.  Both 
these  substances  are  easily  adulterated,  and  the 
profits  to  the  adulterators  may  easily  be  large. 

5811.  What  are  the  imports  of  thiBse  com- 
modities?—According  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  the  imports  for  1893  of  pepper  were 
31,562,418  Ubs.,  worth  433,696/. ;  and  of  ginger, 
6,913.984  lbs.,  worth  181,181/. 

5812.  This  pepper  comes  to  us  in  two  forms, 
does  it  not,  black  and  white  ? — Yes. 

5813.  Can  you  describe  the  diflferences  between 
black  pepper  and  white  pepper  ? — The  pepper- 
corn 01  commerce  is  grown  upon  a  creeper  or 
vine,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago and  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  the  fruit, 
when  ripe,  forms  a  bright  red  berry,  and  that 
the  peppercorn  is  the  seed  of  the  plant.  The 
difference  between  black  and  white  pepper  is  that 
the  former  contains  the  whole  corn,  whereas  in 
the  latter  the  outer  or  black  husk  has  been  re- 
moved, leaving  only  the  white  inner  portion  or 
kernel.  The  peppercorns,  after  picking,  appear 
to  be  dried  in  the  open  air  and  on  earthen  floors,  so 
that  the  rough  corrugations  of  the  outer  husks  of 
the  berries  take  up  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  dirt,  which  is  more  or  less  diflicult  to  get  rid 
of.  Some  time  back  some  ingenious  Chinese 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  moulding  imitation  peppercorns 
in  clay  and  mixing  them  off  to  a  lai^e  degree 
with  a  parcel  of  white  pepper.  The  traud  was 
happily  detected  (though  somewhat  difficult  of 
detection)  before  the  pepper  was  sold  at  auction 
in  Mincing  -  lane,  and  the  parcel  was,  I 
believe,  after  a  protest  from  the  spice  trade,  with- 
drawn. What  became  of  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  suppose  it  was  shipped  back  to  the  exporters. 

5814.  Have  you  had  an^  repetition  of  that 
ingenious  fraud  ? — No,  I  thmk  it  was  not  found 
sumciently  profitable. 

5815.  Then  there  are  husks  on  this  pepper, 
are  there  not  ? — The  outer  shell  is  called  the 
husk,  the  removal  of  which  was  always  formerly 
done  in  the  pepper-growing  district,  while  the 
berries  were  green.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  - 
has  been  found  more  profitable  to  remove  the 
outer  husks  here  by  the  process  called  decortica- 
tion. By  this  process  the  outer  husks  are  simply 
cracked  without  materially  breaking  the  inner 
portion.  The  husks  and  broken  pepper  are  then 
removed  by  sifting.  The  white  kernel,  so  pre- 
pared, has  a  somewhat  better  (or  yellower)  tmge 
of  colour  than  the  original  method  of  removing 
the  husk  green  gives.  The  yellow  tinge  has 
been  so  much  appreciated  that  a  process  of  dye- 
ing ground  white  pepper  yellow  has  latterly  been 
put  into  practice  here. 

5816.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  public  taute 
prefers  a  yellowish  to  a  white  pepper  r — I  do  not 
think  the  public  know  anything  about  it ;  they 
use  the  pepper  from  the  pepper  castor  and  never 
see  it ;  but  the  retail  grocer,  with  no  full  know- 
ledge of  spice,  likes  the  yellow  colour  and  is 
attracted  by  it ;  and  the  result  is  that  his  wishes 
are  met  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  turmeric,  to 
dye  the  pepper  of  the  colour  he  likes.     (  think 
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it  18  a  very  hftrmless  process,  bat  it  is^  in  mj 

SinioD,  dbgectionable.  I  think  that  the  colotiring 
ffoodv  is  another  question  which  ou^t  to  be 
under  public  oontrol^  as  it  is  in  France,  and  I 
believe  in  Germany. 

•  5817.  Then  this  colouring,  as  I  understand  jou, 
has  grown  up  pur^y  on  artificial  or  almost 
acoidental  gtounas  ? — Yes. 

5818.  And  it  has  not  been  done  in  order  to 
meet  the  public  taste  ?— Not  at  all. 

5819.  Mor  to    make    it  resemble    the    pure 

simply  because  decorticated 
usks  have  been  removed  here 
el  ground  in  a  dry  state,  gives 

or  yellow  colour,  which  was 

iated,  and  the  result  was  that 

to    follow    it   to   a   certain 

think  that  that  colouring  is 
rocess? — I   think   that  those 
>e  under  Government  control, 
anything  to  say  as  to  the  use 
-When  the  pepper  was  husked 
that  the  husks   were  thrown 
.  away  ;  at  any  rate  they  were  not  sent  into  com- 
Qierce  in  this  country.     When  pepper  is  decor- 
ticated here,  however,  the  husk  forming  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  corns  is  a  costly  commodity 
and  has  to  be  used  in  some   way.     Up  to  a 
certain  point  there  is  no  doubt  that  husks  may  be 
legitimately  used,  especially  as  they  contain,  as 
it  appear  to  me,  a  large  pro{)ortion  of  the  aroma 
and  navour  of  the  pepper  ;  it  becomes,  however, 
a  different  question  when  the  husks  are  created 
in  large  quantities  in   the  manufacture  of  white 
pepper  here  through  decortication  and  are  used 
to  mix  off  with  black  pepper. 

5822.  And  in  that  way  an  impure  article  is 
put  upon  the  market  ? — 1  think  it  is  an  article 
that  in  some  way  ought  to  be  limited.  It  is  like 
mixing  bran  with  flour  and  saying  that  it  is  all 
flour.  The  use  of  the  inherent  husks  of  black 
pfepper  when  the  berry  it  ground,  as  imported 
and  sold  as  black  pepper,  is  of  course  a  natural 
and  proper  operation;  but  I  think  that  the 
extraneous  husks  created  by  decortication  ought 
taot  to  be  mixed  off,  without  declaration,  with 
other  black  pepper.  Iti  our  own  case  we  have 
sold  these  husks  under  their  own  names  at  a  cor- 
respondingly low  price.  We  have  also  sold  them 
mixed,  half  pepper  and  half  husks,  also  with  a 
declaration  to  tne  purchaser.  The  buyers,  how- 
ever, object  to  purchase  husks  in  this  way,  and 
declare  that  they  can  get  the  same  commodities 
elsewhere  invoiced  as  pepper,  whereas  we  invoice 
them  as  pepper  husks.  1  think  we  ought  all  to 
be  in  the  same  boat  in  this  sort  of  practice. 

5823.  What  is  the  difference  of  price  in  that 
case? — Very  great,  indeed;  it  is  about  haH 
price. 

5824.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  sell  to  the 
purchaser  groimd  black  pepper  with  pepper  husks 
at  about  half  the  price  of  genuine  white  pepper  ? 
'—Yes.  This  is  one  of  the  many  points  which 
are  not  exactly  adulterations  on  which  some 
authoritative  interpretations  of  the  law  are  desir- 
able, so  that  all  traders  may  understand  the 
limits  of  what  is  considered  to  be  proper. 

',    5825.  Those  pepper  husks  contain  some  of  the 
""aroiha,  yon  admit,  of  the  pepper? — Yes;  per- 


Chairman — continued. 

sonally,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  think  black 
pepper  is  much  better  than  white ;  it  has  much 
more  aroma  and  flavour. 

5826.  Then  black  pepper  by  itself  is  one 
article,  but  black  pepper  mixed  with  these  husks 
is  anol^er  ?^ — That  is  my  point. 

5827.  Do  you  think  that  black  pepper  with 
husks  is  as  good  as  either  black  pepper  or  white  ? 
-^No,  I  do  not. 

5828.  It  is  an  inferior  article  as  regards  pmi- 
gency  and  general  effect,  is  it  ? — I  should  say  so 
distinctly. 

5829.  Is  black  pepper  adulterated  in  any  other 
way  ? — Black  pepper  for  many  years  h^A  been 
one  of  the  favourite  vehicles  of  adulteration,  but 
one  difficulty  connected  with  it  is  that  of  dirt. 
The  peppercorn  is  extremely  corrugated ;  it  is 
dried  on  earthen  floors,  and  is  i^t  to  take  up  a 
certain  amount  of  dirt,  which  it  is  extremely 
difiicult  to  remove. 

5830.  And,  if  the  husk  is  ground  up,  that  dirt 
is  contained  in  the  resulting  powder  ? — YeSp  and 
in  many  cases  that  dirt  exceeds  a  fair  proportion 
on  import.  I  think  that  a  standard  should  be 
fixed  by  some  public  authority,  and  that  any 
parcels  found  to  exceed  that  propordoa  on  import 
shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  be  dealt  in.  That  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  difficult  matter ;  it  is  done  for 
their  own  protection  by  some  portions  of  the 
wheat  trade.  They  employ  an  eminent  analyst, 
who  analyzes  parcels  when  they  are  brought  in ; 
and  if  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  dirt  is 
found,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  at  public 
sale. 

5831.  So  that,  if  you  had  pepper  samples 
coming  over  here,  of  which  the  husk  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  you  would 
forbid  the  entry  of  those  parcels  ? — I  would  have 
them  seized  at  the  port  oi  import. 

5832.  By  the  Customs  ?— Yes.  That  is  my 
scheme  throughout.  I  think  that  the  fountaii^ 
head  should  be  gone  to  in  regard  to  adultera- 
tion. 

5833.  You  think  that  the  great  point  is  to 
stop  them  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — ^Yes,  certainly, 
instead  of  going  to  the  small  shops.  This  applies 
to  a  number  ot  otiier  extraneous  nuitters.  If  a 
few  months'  notice  were  given,  so  that  ^rowers 
might  be  conununicated  with,  there  would  be  no 
hardship  at  all  in  issuing  an  order  to  this  effect. 
Pepper  has  always,  for  some  reason,  been  a 
favourite  vehicle  for  adulterations  of  all  sorts. 
I  believe  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  being 
heavily  adulterated  with  some  substance  which 
is  unknown  to  me,  and  which  the  analysts 
hitherto  have  been  unable  to  detect.  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  because  we  are  under- 
sold in  some  qualities  of  pepper  to  an  extent 
that  we  know  to  show  absolutely  unfair  com- 
petition. 

5834.  You  do  not  think  that  that  conipetition 
can  be  owing  to  the  use  of  husks  ?— No ;  cer- 
tainly not. 

5835.  The  admixture  of  the  husk  with  pepper, 
I  mean  ? — No,  it  is  white  pepper. 

5836.  Are  all  the  husks  of  this  pepper  dark  ? 
—Yes,  very  black. 

5837.  Both  of  white  pepper  and  black  pepper  ? 
— White  pepper  has  not  any  husk.  The  hilfljc 
is  the  outer  shell,  which,  is  cracked  offl 

5838.  Then 
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Chairman — oontinued. 
5SiS.  Then  there  is  a  substance  in  the  market 
caUed  poivrette  ;  can  you  tell  us  anydiing  about 
that  ?~There  was  such  a  substance,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  still  being  used.  •  A  few  years  ago  an 
Italian  firm  made  ofFei's  to  the  chief  wholesale 
houses  of  a  substance  which  they  called  poivrette, 
which  was  extremely  cheap.  It  had  absolutely 
none  of  the  properties  of  black  pepper,  but  had 
the  advantage,  from  the  adulterators'  point  of 
view,  of  not  being  detectable  by  the  microscope. 
Messrs.  Peek  Brothers  and  our  own  firm  put 
ourselves  in  communication  with  various  analysts, 
but  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  no  means 
were  found  of  detecting  the  admixture  of 
poivrette  with  pepper.  Eventually,  however, 
the  analysts  were  enabled  to  detect  the  fraud, 
and  thereupon  a  number  of  small  retail  buyers  in 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere  were  punished  :a)r  the 
sale  of  pepper  mixed  with  poivrette,  though  it 
was  in  most  of  the  cases  quite  certain  that  they 
had  bought  the  admixture  in  good  faith  as 
pepper,  and  could  not  possibly  have  either  per- 
formed  the  fraud  or  have  been  able  to  detect  it. 
After  those  prosecutions,  I  believe  that  the  use 
of  poivrette  (which  consisted  simply  of  worthless 
ground  olive  stoves)  was  discontinued. 

5839.  That,  you  say,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  some  modification  of  the  law  by 
which  the  original  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer  should  be  reached,  and  not  the  retailer?— 
That  is  mj  strong  point  throughout.  I  think 
the  law  begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  I 
think  that  the  people  who  have  been  prosecuted 
hitherto  have  not  been  the  real  offenders;  in 
most  cases  they  are  completely  innocent.  The 
bulk  of  the  prosecutions  have  been  for  the  sale 
of  these  **  admixtures  '* :  in  common  parlance, 
mustard,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  all  the  admixed  sub- 
stances. An  inspector  goes  into  a  small  shop 
(because  these  prosecutions  almost  always  take 
place  in  the  case  of  small  shops),  takes  the 
opportunity  when  the  wife  or  some  little  boy 
or  little  girl  is  behind  the  counter,  he  walks  in 
and  asks  for  coffee,  cocoa,  or  mustard,  and  is 
perfectly  innocently  supplied  with  the  article 
familiarly  known  by  that  name.  I  think  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  law  as  much  as  of  the  retailer, 
by  allowing  such  laxity  in  nomenclature. 

5840.  You  think  that  when  the  State  first 
determined  to  look  after  questions  of  adultera- 
tion it  be^an,  instead  of  letting  the  buyer  take 
care  of  himself,  by  apparently  interfering  with 
the  retail  dealer? — Yes. 

6841.  And  you  would  say  that  the  retail 
dealer  cannot  lake  care  of  himself  any  more  than 
the  public  can? — I  think  he  cap  to  a  greater 
degree,  but  not  entirely  so. 

5842.  And  you  think  that  the  State  ought  to 

S)  a  step  further  and  go  to  the  fountain-head,  to 
e  man  who  either  manufactures  these  things 
or  imports  them  ? — Yes. 

5843.  And  stop  them  there  ? — Yes. 

5844.  And  not  prosecute  the  small,  weak 
people,  but  prosecute  the  large  people? — Yes; 
out  only  for  their  own  offences.  I  would  not 
give  up  the  present  system  of  prosecution  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  these  adulterations  were 
attacked  at  the  fountain-head  there  would  be 
V€^y  few  prosecutions.    Allow  me  to  give  you  an 
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instance  in  point :  At  the  time  this  Adt  was 
introduced  the  tea  trade,  knowing  that  the 
Chinese  were  very  clever  in  all  sorts  of  sophisti- 
cations, requested  that  tea  should  have  a  special 
treatment  dealt  out  to  it,  and  should  be  inspect^ 
on  import.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that 
the  whole  of  the  then  prevalent  adultera- 
tions and  undesirable  practices  in  tea  hibve 
been  completely  stopped,  and  there  are  aOw 
hardly  ever  any  seizures  of  tea  on  import.  Thi^e 
are  no  prosecutions  in  the  shops^  but  if  there  are 
any  adulterated  teas  imported  they  are  stopped 
on  import,  and  the  person  who  profits  by  the 
fraud  is  the  one  punished.  1 

Mt.  Frye. 

5845.  There  was  no  end  of  difficulty  in.  the 
tea  trade  before  that,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5846.  That  is  to  say,  that  tea  was  a  very 
adulterated  article  before  tJbiat  .  system  was 
adopted  ? — It  was  an  adulterated  article  prior  to 
import.  In  my  experience  it  was  never  adulte- 
rated inythis  countrv,  though  I  know  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  slanderous  state^ient  on  the 
subject. 

5847.  And  you  thidk  that  the  same  system 
which  has  been  so  useful  in  checking  adultera- 
tion of  imported  tea  might  with  advantage  be 
applied  to  other  articles  ? — Yes. 

5848.  White  pepper,  you  say,  hrfs  been  adul- 
terated with  rice-flour  occasionally  ? — Yes,  there 
have  bee^i  freauently  [)roseeuti(ms  for  that 
offence,  the  rice  being  elEtsily  detectable  by  the 
microscope.  That  is  a  very  profitable  fraud,  and 
is  still  continued.  White  pepper  has  also  been, 
up  to  quite  recently,  much  adulterated  with  a 
substance  known  as  long  pepper,  whi(^  has  no 
connection  with  pepper,  except  the  name,  and 
which  is  properly  used  as.  a  pickling  spice.  On 
attention  bemg  drawn  to  this  fraud  by  my  firm, 
the  public  analysts  found  that  it  was  easily 
detected  by  warming  the  sample,  as  lonf  pepper 
has  a  characteristic  and  very  disagreeable  odour. 
This  discovery  put  a  stop  to  that  particular  form 
of  adulteration. 

5849.  And  that  has  ceased  ? — That  has  ceased, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

5850.  You  have  something  to 
adulterated  ginger,  have  you  not  ?- 
tion  of  ginger  is  a  very  imporiant 
firm,  and  the  real  ginger  trade  of 
being  most  seriously  affected  by  t 
which  is  going  on.  The  refuse  I( 
mentation  of  ginger,  in  ginger-beei 
has  lost  almost  all  its  strength,  or  a 
by  steeping  in  spirits  for  cord 
largely  used  to  be  mixed  off  wit 

ginger,    and    ground    together    to    reduce    the 
price. 

5851.  Is  this  ginger  of  less  pungency  ? — This 
commodity  contams  from  a  third  to  one-half  only 
of  the  strength  of  proper  ginger,  but  it  unfortu- 
nately imparts  a  better  appearance  to  a  sample 
than  when  unexhausted  ginger  only  is  used, 
because  it  lightens  the  colour  of  the  refuse.  It 
makes  it  look  a  prettier  colour,  and  unfortunately 
in    purchasing    spice,    people  are  a  great  deia'l 
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C%atriiian^— continued. 

guided  by  the  eye»  when  they  ought^  of  course, 
to  be  guided  by  the  palate. 

5852.  And  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  ginger  beer  from  the  diffusion 
of  temperance  principles  has  led  to  this  evil  in 
the  adulteration  of  ginger  ? — I  think  so  to  a  very 
large  and  increasing  extent ;  and  so  much  so 
that  the  proper  ginj^r  trade  is  being  destroyed. 

5853.  Is  this  renise  ginger  not  only  used  in 
this  country,  but  exported  ? — It  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  colonies,  to  the  continent,  and  to 
America. 

5854.  And  is  having  a  deleterious  effect  there  ? 
—That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  so.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  fraud  exactly  similar  to  what 
it  would  be  to  sell  exhausted  tea  leaves  after 
they  had  been  used  under  the  name  of  tea. 

5855.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fraud  you  allude 
to  in  tea  ever  having  been  perpetrated  ? — No. 
I  believe  there  was  a  case  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Customs  discovered  and  immediately  stopped. 

5856.  Where  exhausted  tea  leaves  were  made 
up  again  and  attempted  to  be  sold  ? — Yes.  The 
Customs  found  out  it  was  being  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  and  they  immediately  pounced  upon  the 
importers;  but,  with  regard  to  ginger,  the 
fraud  is  committed  on  an  immense  scale ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  trade ; 
and  the  wholesale  perpetrators  or  grinders  have 
had  the  courage  publicly  to  defend  the  practice. 

5857.  On  what  grounds  ?— They  stated  that 
It  was  all  ginger,  and  that  the  difference  between 
exhausted  ginger  and  unexhausted  ginger  was 
not  greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  qualities  of  ginger  and  the  finest,  which 
was  not  true  in^my  opinion  ;  but  that  was  their 
line  of  defence. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5858.  Your  refer,  I  think,  to  what  is  called 
•pent  ginger  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5859.  Did  the  analysts,  do  you  think,  know 
about  these  facts?  —  They  did  not,  and  that 
is  one  of  my  main  complaints  about  this  Act, 
that  the  analysts  do  not  become  aware  of 
these  facts  unless  their  attention  is  drawn  to 
them  by  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  defended  b^ 
them,  and  not  to  have  to  teach  them  their  busi- 
ness, as  it  were. 

5860.  You  think  that  the  analysts  ought  really 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  these  frauds  of  their 
own  motion? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  so;  but 
imder  the  present  state  of  things  (1  shall  propose 
a  remedy  later  on)  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  impute  blame  to  them ;  it  is  from  existing 
circumstances ;  they  have  not  sufficient  means  or 
time. 

5861.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
intelligence  department  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  experienced 
intelligence  department,  say,  at  Somerset  House^ 
who  would  look  after  all  these  doings  by 
importing  or  manufacturing  firms,  and  so  on. 
Even  after  the  attention  of  the  analysts  was 
drawn  to  this  particular  fraud,  they  were  not  in 
a  position  for  a  considerable  time  to  detect  the 
fraud,  and  its  detection  is^  even  now,  not  clear  or 
easy. 


Chairman — continued. 

5862.  In  the  meantime  grocers  have  been  fined, 
have  they  not  ? — There  have  been  many  prosecu- 
tions of  retail  grocers  who  have  bought  in  good 
faith  exhausted,  or  partiallv  exhausted,  ginger  ; 
but  the  wholesale  house,  or  nouses,  who  is,  or  are, 
the  chief  offender,  has  not  been  proceeded  against 
in  any  way.  I  n  several  cases  the  grocers  have  been 
fined ;  but  in  another  case,  recently  decided  at 
Gateshead,  the  magistrates  have  acquitted  the 
grocer.  It  is  not  clear  in  the  judgment  whether 
the  acquittal  was  on  the  ground  of  a  warranty,  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magis- 
trates accepted  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defence,  that  ginger  was  not  a  food.  This  is 
a  point  of  very  great  importance,  for  if  ginger  is 
not  a  food  no  other  spices  or  condiments  are 
articles  of  food,  nor  are  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or 
similar  commodities. 

5863.  How  do  you  think  that  that  question 
ought  to  be  settled? — I  think  that  this  Com- 
mittee ought  most  distinctly  to  decide  that 
articles  of  food  and  drink  should  include  all 
matters  used  in  their  preparation  or  manufacture. 
You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  point  arises 
imder  a  baking-powder  case  in  which  alum  had 
been  added  to  baking-powder.  The  county 
council  of  some  Welsh  county  took  up  the  case, 
and  it  was  carried  from  court  to  court,  and  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  held  that,  although  alum  might  be  an 
undesirable  thing,  yet  as  baking-powder  was  not 
a  food,  therefore  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act 

5864.  And  those  things,  you  think,  require 
definition  in  any  future  amendment  of  the  law? 
— Yes. 

5865.  In  addition  to  the  refuse  left  after  fer- 
mentation for  ginger-beer  making,  is  a  good  deal 
of  exhausted  ginger  also  produced  in  other  ways, 
in  drug  making  ? — Yes,  for  cordials  and  essences. 

5866.  Is  that  refuse  also  used  ? — Yes,  and  it  is 
even  more  worthless  than  the  refuse  left  from 
ginger-beer  making,  because  the  essential  pro- 
portion of  the  ginger  is  extracted  with  the  spirit 
m  that  case. 

5867.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  prosecutions  of  retailers  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ?—  So  far  as  I 
can  form  a  summary  of  them,  I  should  say  that 
three-fourths  of  them  have  been  for  the  sale  of 
so-called  admixtures.  These  admixtures  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  I  am  afraid  I  have  rather 
anticipated  a  portion  of  this. 

5868.  In  fact,  the  admixtures  are  those  you  have 
been  describing  as  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard  ? — 
Yes.  These  admixtures  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  deal  with  what  I  should  describe  as  semi- 
legalised  adulteration.  The  commodities  in  question 
are  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard.  I  propose  to  deal 
with  them  separately,  but  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  the  present  law  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory one  from  the  public  point  of  view.  If 
these  additions  to  other  substances  are  advan- 
tageous, there  can  be  no  objection  (from  the 
manufacturers'  point  of  view)  to  tell  the 
public  the  amount  of  the  additions.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  admixtures  are  not  advantageous, 
the  public  are  entitled  to  know  with  what  they 
are  being  supplied.  As  regards  coffee  and  cocoa, 
I  have  been  asked  to  represent  one  portion  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  views  held  by  the  coffee  and  cocoa  section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Evidence 
from  that  section  will  also  be  offered  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  members  not  being  agreed  on  this 
point,  it  was  arranged  to  give  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  In  my  opinion,  the  pre- 
sent law  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
I  think  that  the  declaratory  label  now  allowed 
with  these  admixtures  generally  is  altogether  in- 
suflScient  for  the  purpose  ot*  protecting  the 
public.  I  say  that  with  a  good  grace,  because  I 
believe  I  was  the  inventormyself  of  them  origin- 
ally, at  the  time  the  original  Act  came  out. 

5869.  The  inventor  of  the  mixtures  ? — The  in- 
ventor of  the  declaratory  labels. 

5870.  And  you  think  that  the  labels  hitherto 
used  are  insufficient  ? — Yes. 

5871.  And  you  contend  that  they  ought  to 
contain  more  specific  information  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public?— I  contend  that  the  extent 
of  the  mixture  ought  to  be  declared,  and  the 
name  to  be  altered,  if  the  mixture  exceeds  a 
certain  proportion. 

5872.  Then  I  think  we  ma^  go  on  now. 
Have  yon  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
mixtures  connected  with  mustard  ?  —  Nothing 
more  than  the  general  remarks  which  I  have 
made,  except  to  qualify  the  objections  1  have 
made  to  mixtures  generally,  by  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  like,  personally,  pure  mustard  at  all;  I 
like  an  admixture ;  but  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
know  how  much  flour  I  am  getting  in  it,  so  that 
I  may  make  my  choice. 

5873.  Then  with  regard  to  mustard,  while  you 
admit  the  necessity  for  its  being  sold  in  mixture, 
you  would  like  to  know  the  proportions  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  I  was  speaking  there  as  one  of  the 
public. 

5874.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  trade  sales  possibly  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  if  it  is  a  disadvantage  the 
public  ought  to  know  it,  and  if  it  is  advantageous 
the  manufacturer  can  have  no  objection  to 
declaring  it 

5875.  And  you  would  like  to  know  whether 
20,  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  article  is 
mustard  ? — Yes. 

5876.  Is  turmeric  used  in  connection  with  this 
admixture  in  mustard  ? — I  believe  it  is  used  for 
colouring  the  flour,  but  that  is  simply  like  dyeing 
anything  else.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

5877.  You  do  not  think  the  colouring  of 
articles  of  food  is  a  practice  that  ought  to  be 
stopped  ? — I  do  not ;  but  I  think  it  ou^ht  to  be 
under  Parliamentary  control,  as  it  is  in  France 
and  Germany. 

5878.  There  ought  to  be  a  standard  of  colour- 
ing adopted,  you  think  ? — Yes,  and  also  of  the 
substances  to  he  used. 

5879.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  declarations  of  the  percentages  in  ad- 
mixtures?— As  regards  the  difficulties  in  de- 
claring the  percentages,  I  believe  that  their 
calculation  by  analysts  is  admitted  by  them  to  be 
only  approximate.  I  also  believe  that  it  is 
difficult,  commercially,  to  make  an  entirely 
homogeneous  mixture. 

5880.  Then^  are  those  difficulties  sufficient  in 
0.73. 
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your  opinion  to  necessitate  the  abandonment  of 
the  declaration  of  the  percentages?— They  are 
not  In  the  first  place,  the  analysts  knowing 
that  they  are  not  infallible,  and  that  their  tests 
only  profess  to  be  approximate,  would  be  careful 
to  allow  a  margin  for  error.  Then  as  I  said 
before,  the  counsel  would  help  the  defendant  in 
such  matters,  and  the  magistrate  would  also  be 
aware  of  it,  and  there  would  be  an  appeal.  In 
any  case,  I  think  that  if  the  law  continues  to 
permit  additions  of  foreign  commodities  to  foods 
under  a  declaratory  label,  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  (in  return  for  so  great  a  concession) 
the  manufacturers  ought  to  take  anv  little  risk 
there  may  be  (and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
small  risk;  of  any  error  in  analysis.  The  alter- 
native, to  my  mind,  would  be  to  treat  ail  these 
practices  as  adulterations,  and  for  the  law  to  say 
that,  for  instance,  chicory  should  only  be  sold 
separately  from  coffee.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  word  **  about "  before  the 
percentages  on  packages,  so  as  to  cover  small 
deviations. 

5881.  Or  you  might  have  a  limit  of  five  degrees 
deviation  from  the  percentage  fixed  by  law,  so  as 
to  allow  the  article  to  come  within  that  limit  ? — 
Yes. 

5882.  Are  caraways  an  article  of  commerce 
you  are  familiar  with  ? — Yes. 

5883.  Are  they  adulterated? — Lar^e  quanti- 
ties of  caraways  are  imported  to  this  country 
after  the  essential  oil  has  been  expressed,  and 
these  exhausted  caraways  are  mixed  off  with 
unexhausted  ones  and  sold  whole  or  ground. 
Exhausted  caraways  should  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  as  caraways.  It  is  the  same 
question  as  with  ginger.  Recently  at  the  public 
spice  sales,  semi- exnausted  or  drawn  caraways 
were  offered,  but  on  the  protest  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  inciudine  my  own  firm,  the 
lots  were  withdrawn,  ^o  doubt  they  were  sold 
privately  afterwards.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a 
very  large  trade  in  exhausted  caraways  in  this 
country. 

5884.  Is  the  oil  of  caraways  an  article  of 
commerce  much  used  in  this  country? — I  do  not 
know,  but  caraways  are  an  imported  commodity 
after  the  oil  has  been  extracted. 

5885.  The  same  process,  I  think,  is  applied  to 
linseed,  is  it  not  ? — It  has  been,  but  I  am  told 
that  that  has  been  checked  under  the  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act. 

5886.  And  that  form  of  adulteration  is  not 
prevalent  now,  you  think? — So  I  am  informed, 
but  I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  that. 

5887.  Is  there  any  further  form  of  adulteration 
to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — Recently  cinnamon 
has  been  found  to  be  adulterated  with  ground 
walnut  shells  which  are  absolutely  valueless.  Of 
course  ground  walnut  shells  would  have  a  very 
similar  colour  ? — 1  should  like  to  mention  that 
there  was  a  case  last  week  in  which  cassia  was 
found  to  be  adulterated  with  spent  ginger.  All 
these  things  aie  done  wholesale,  that  is  my  point, 
without  the  retailer  knowing  anything  about 
them. 

5888.  All  these  sophistications  are  really  the 
work  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  the  retuler 
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knows  nothing  about  diem  ? — Yes,  of  which  the 
retail  buyer  w  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5889.  But  he  generally  gets  punished  for 
them,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

Chairman^ 

5890.  Are  mace  and  nutmesB  adulterated? — 
Mace  and  nutmegs  are  not  directly  adulterated,  but 
commodities  bearing  the  same  name  are  mixed 
off  with  them,  namely,  tlie  so-called  wild  mace, 
and  wild  soapy  nutmegs.  Mace  is  the  natural 
covering  of  tne  nutmeg ;  but  the  so-called  wild 
varieties  to  which  I  am  alluding,  grow  on  an 
entirely  different  plant  to  the  nutmeg  of  com- 
merce, and  have,  I  believe,  none  of  the  qoalities 
of  that  plant.  Nevertheless,  bearing  the  name, 
the  mace  has  been  mixed  off  in  grinding  with 
the  true  mace  to  a  considerable  extent. 

5891.  Have  you  any  illustration  of  wooden 
nutmegs  having  been  made  ? — I  think  it  is  not 
necessary  with  the  80*called  soapy  nutmegs. 

5892.  Why  ? — Because  they  are  very  greasy 
to  the  touch  and  are  grown  on  a  different  plant 
altogether. 

5893.  And  they  ci^  be  obtained  cheaply 
enough  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  the 
making  of  wooden  nutmegs  unnecessary  ? — Yes. 
Tn  my  opinion  the  use  of  both  these  substances 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to. 

5894.  Then  where  would  you  stop  them ;  at  die 
port  entry  ? — Yes. 

5895.  bo  you  know  of  any  adulterations  of 
arrowroot  ? — The  arrowroot  of  commerce  grows, 
I  believe,  on  a  variety  of  plants^  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  say  what  is  arrowroot  and  what  is  not. 
One  commodity  used  to  mix  with  arrowroot  is 
certainly  an  adulteration,  and  that  is  farina,  or 
potato  starch,  which  I  believe  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  which  should  be   certainly 

Sut  a   stop   to.    Another  adidterant  is  tapioca 
our. 

5896.  These  are  added  to  arrowroot,  and 
deteriorate  its  quality  and  cheapen  its  price  ? — 
They  reduce  its  price. 

Mr.  Frye. 

5897.  I  suppose  the  retiulers  would  not  know 
that  without  sending  it  to  an  analyst? — The 
retailers  would  not  know  it,  it  is  done  with  such 
skUl. 

Chairman. 

5898.  Are  there  no  naked  eye  characteristics 
by  which  it  can  be  detected  ? — No. 

5899.  Do  you  know  of  any  adulterations  of 
oatmeal  ?— The  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  fine- 
cut  oatmeal  vrith  barley  meal  has  recently  come 
under  my  notice.  In  this  case,  the  peculiarity 
was  that  the  fraud  could  not  be  brought  legally 
home  to  the  miller,  althou6;h  he  haa  evidently 
committed,  it,  and  also  that  a  large  quantity  of 
adulterated  oatmeal  of  his  lying  in  London  at  a 
public  warehouse  could  not  be  seized  or  dealt 
with  by  the  public  authorities^  because,  finding^ 
that  his  adulterations  were  detected  after  he  had 
consigned  the  goods,  he  instructed  his  aeent  not 
to  oner  them  for  sale,  which  stopped  their  being 
seizable.  I  should  state  that  that  was  our  own 
case.    We  found  that  this  oatmeal  had  been 
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adulterated ;  we  thereupon  defended  the  grocer, 
and  pointed  out  that  upon  analysis  we  found  that 
the  oatmeal  had  been  adulterated  by  the  miller. 
We  found  that  he  had  other  oatmeal  l^ing  there, 
and  we  tried  to  get  it  seized  by  the  City  analyst, 
but  he  told  us  he  had  no  power  to  seize  it. 

5900.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
baking-powder  f — I  have  mentioned  that  justnow. 

5901.  Have  you  nothing  to  add  ? — No. 

5902.  Liquorice  is  another  article  of  com- 
merce ;  is  that,  to  your  knowledge,  adulterated  ? 
— Liquorice  is  not,  strictly  spewng,  a  grocery, 
but  it  is  largely  sold  by  grocers,  and  my  firm 
has  been  for  many  years  much  interested  in  its 
sale.  It  is,  or  should  be,  the  natural  sugar  of 
the  liquorice  plant,  and  the  best  qualities  are 
grown  in  Calabria,  in  Southern  Italy.  Large 
quantities  of  French  liquorice  are  also  import^, 
marked  on  the  sticks  ^^70,"  which  means,  I 
believe,  that  they  contain  70  per  cent  of 
adulteration;  that  is  imder  the  French  law, 
which  necessitates  that.  These  are  allowed  to 
be  freely  sold  in  this  country,  and  come  into 
competition  with  the  genuine  liquorice,  thus 
materially  diminbhing  the  demand;  because 
when  people  find  that  liquorice  does  not  melt 
completely  in  the  mouth,  as  it  should  do,  but 
leaves  a  disagreeable,  gritty  sediment  behind,  they 
abandon  its  use,  particularly  now  that  various 
prepajrations  made  from  cane  swar  are  sold 
cheap  and  good.  The  result  is  wat  the  sale 
of  a  valuable  demulcent  is  greatly  injured, 
and  the  liquorice  trade  of  this  country  is  suffer- 
ing. There  has  also  recently  been  a  most 
unfortunate  decision  by  one  of  the  Metrojiotitan 
Police  magistrates  to  the  effect  that  whiles  if  yon 
ask  a  chemist  to  supply  you  with  liquorice, 
he  is  bound  to  give  you  pure  liqaoripe,  yet, 
that  if  you  go  into  a  confectioner's  and  ask  for 
liquorice,  wmit  you  must  expect  to  get  is  pipe 
liquorice,  an  almost  worthless  substance^  largely 
adulterated,  1  believe,  with  farinaceous  matters, 
gums,  &c. 

5903.  You  think  that  that  defect  in  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered? — Certainly.  I  think  the 
law  ouffht  to  provide  that  pure  liquorice  ou^t 
to  be  obtainable,  either  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist, 
a  grocer,  or  a  confectioner,  and  that  nearly 
worthless  imitations  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  by  any  one  as  liquorice.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  liquorice  is  a  very  important 
element  in  medicine,  in  the  making  up  of  pre« 
ecriptions.  It  is  thus  a  substance  specially  call- 
ing for  protection  against  adulteration. 

5904.  Now,  of  course,  that  was  the  decison 
of  an  individual  magistrate  in  that  case? — Yes. 

5905.  And  it  requires  consideration  rather  by 
way  of  administration  of  the  law  than  by  the 
alteration  of  the  law  itself  ?  ^Unless  the  law 
were  to  declare  that  wherever  goods  are  sold 
they  must  be  of  the  same  quality. 

5906.  Quite  so.  There  are  now  certain  oils 
that  are  used  as  foods ;  are  these  adulterated  t — 
I  believe  that  salad,  or  olive  oil,  is  largely 
adulterated  with  cotton  and  other  oUs.  Inspec- 
tion on  landing  of  this  imported  produce  would 
very  readily  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

5907.  Certain  tests  would  easily  discover  these 
cotton  oils  ? — Yes. 

5908.  Tea, 
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Chairman — continued. 

5908.  Tea,  you  say,  is  not  adulterated  ? — No ; 
we  iiAve  dealt  with  that ;  nor  is  sugar. 

5909.  And  you  have  nothing  to  say  with 
regard  to  sugar? — No. 

5910.  Have  you  anything  to  sajr  with  regard 
to  beeswax  ? — So-called  beeswax  is  extensively 
sold  in  Mincing-lane,  containing  as  much  as  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  paraflSn  wax. 

5911.  Do  you  consider  that  beeswax  is  an 
article  that  comes  in  the  grocery  trade? — 
Grocers  sell  a  good  deal  of  beeswax.  Prosecu- 
tions have  taken  place  for  the  sale  of  this  as  a 
drug.  The  people  punished  have  not  been  the 
importers,  but  retailers  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
facts.  We  have  had  illustrative  cases  of  that 
ourselves.  We  have  ordered  and  bought  a 
parcel  of  beeswax,  as  we  believed  it  to  be,  which 
was  sold  to  us  and  invoiced  as  such.  When  the 
prosecutions  came  on  we  had  it  analysed,  and  we 
found  it  adulterated ;  we  endeavoured  to  get  re- 
dress and  were  refused,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  redress.  At 
the  present  moment  we  are  engaged  in  bringing 
an  action  in  the  High  Court  for  £unages. 

5912.  Grocers  also  $ell  tinned  peas,  do  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

5913.  Are  they  adulterated  ? — They  are  not 
adulterated,  but  coloured. 

5914.  Are  they  coloured  with  copper? — They 
are  coloured  to  a  certain  extent  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  In  cases  before  the  magistrates  there 
have  been  contradictory  decisions.  A  standard 
should,  I  think,  be  fixed,  and  all  peas  that  did 
not  come  up  to  it  should  be  stopped  from  enter- 
ing into  consiunption. 

5915.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  standard  in 
that  CAse  ? — By  the  colouring  clause,  which  I  am 


Chairman —continued. 

desirous  to  see,  the  amount  of  copper  should 
come  under  the  control  of  Government  as  to  the 
proportion  of  copper  that  may  be  added  as  not 
being  injurious  to  health. 

5916.  Then  you  would  allow  them  to  add 
some  copper? — Yes,  if  it  was  found  to  be 
innocuous. 

5917.  Copper  is  a  very  potent  drug,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  would  stop  it  altogether  then,  and  we  should 
all  be  in  the  same  boat. 

5918.  You  think  that  the  addition  of  anything, 
to  improve  the  colour^  that  might  be  injurious  to 
health  should  be  stopped  ? — Yes. 

5919.  And  you  do  consider  that  at  the  present 
time  peas  are  introduced  into  this  country  and 
sold  which  are  coloured  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  aopp^r?-^No  doubt  all  imported  peas 
are  coloured. 

Mr.  Fri/€. 

5920.  K  you  stop  the  colouring  you  would 
stop  the  sale,  I  suppose? — Not  necessarily,  if  all 
peas  were  of  the  same  colour ;  but  you  might 
find  some  other  substance  to  colour  them  with 
which  would  be  innocuous. 

Ckairmafi, 

5921.  You  might  find  some  other  colour  which 
would  preserve  the  natural  colour  of  the  pea,  and 
yet  not  be  injurious  to  persons  partaking  of 
them  ? — Yes;  at  any  rate  there  ought  to  be  the 
same  standard,  so  that  one  magistrate  should  not 
declare  that  to  be  innocuous  which  another  would 
declare  to  be  harmful. 

5922.  Those,  I  think,'  are  all  the  articles  of 
commerce  coming  under  your  special  observation 
which  you  desire  to  speak  about  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  Walter  FoBter. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
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Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Innes  RouerSi  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5923.  I  THINK  that  the  general  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  evidence  vou  gave  yesterday 
was  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  direct 
adulteration  in  the  grocery  trade^  affecting 
certain  articles  ? — That  was  it, 

5924.  What  are  the  articles  that  you  specially 
mention  as  being  adulterated  ? — I  should  mention 
spices,  generally  speaking ;  and  then  there  is  the 
broad  question  of  admixture  which  is  not  exactly 
adulteration,  but  as  to  which  most  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  present  law  arise. 

5925.  Spices,  arrowroot,  seeds,  and  liquorice  ? 
—Yes. 

5926.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  admixtures  con- 
nected with  coffee  and  cocoa? — Coffee,  cocoa, 
and  mustard ;  mustard  in  a  lesser  degree. 

5927.  Then  there  are  practices,  you  think, 
verging  on  adulteration  ? — i  es.  Before  I  begin 
the  general  point  would  you  allow  me  to  hand  in 
some  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  by 
meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?  I  am 
not  aware  whether  you  have  had  a  copv  of  them 
before,  but,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like 
to  read  some  of  them.  I  wish  to  read  them  for 
two  reasons :  First,  because  these  resolutions, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  give  an  outline  of  my  own 
opinions;  but  1  wish  speciallv  to  hand  in  the 
resolutions  because  they  mark  a  new  and  im- 
portant departure,  when  the  merchants,  brokers, 
and  wholesale  dealers  of  the  City  of  London  are 
prepared  to  take  the  onus  of  prosecutions  for 
adulterations  upon  themselves,  rather  than  allow 
the  present  unjust  and  inefficient  system  to  con- 
tinue. 

5928.  Will  you  read  the  resolutions  as  briefly 
as  you  can  ? — They  are  as  follows  :  "  That  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  dis- 
approving of  adulteration  in  all  its  forms  hereby 
appoints  a  special  committee  to  prepare  evidence, 
to  be  placed  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
now  sitting  upon  this  subject ;  this  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  to  collect  evidence  for  the  various 
trade  sections,  and  to  consider  any  suggestions 
they  may  have  tu  make.     That  the  operation  of 


Chairman — continued. 

the  Adulteration  Acts  should  be  extended  to  all 
wholesale  sales  by  manufacturers,  merchants, 
brokers'  agents,  and  wholesale  dealers.  That  the 
definition  of  foods  should  include  all  articles  used 
in  the  preparation  of  food  and  drinks.  That  the 
Government  be  recommended  to  create  a  fully- 
equipped  central  analytical  department. 

Invoices  : — That  an  invoice  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  warranty  in  the  cabc  of 
packed  foods,  and  that  an  invoice  shall  also  be 
regarded  as  a  warranty  subject  to  a  time  limit 
being  specified  in  the  case  of  perishable  goods, 
and  goods  in  bulk,  provided  that  the  warrantor 
resides  or  carries  on  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Time  Limit  : — That  28  days  be  the  limit  of 
time  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 

Notice  or  Tbial  to  Wabbantob  : — That 
where  a  defendant  proposes  to  rely  upon  a 
warranty,  notice  of  the  fact  should  be  sent  to  the 
warrantor  within  seven  days  of  the  purchase  of 
the  sample. 

Pboceedings  against  Wabbantob  : — 
That  the  recommendation  contained  in  Clause  25 
of  the  draft  Bill  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  dealing  with  the  question  of  pro- 
ceedings against  the  giver  of  a  false  warranty, 
be  recommended  to  the  Select  Committee. 

Tbade  Council  : — That  it  is  advisable  that  a 
trade  advisory  and  honorary  Council  be  appointed 
to  advise  ihe  Government  on  points  connected 
with  adulteration. 

Govebnment  Powebs  : — (a)  To  determine, 
fix,  and  vary,  with  reasonable  notice,  standards 
of  purity,  and  to  conduct  researches  into 
adulteration,  {b)  That  the  Select  Committee 
be  recommended  to  co'nsider  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  confer  power  to  fix  names  under 
which  foods  may  be  sold,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  any  foods  which  may  be  considered  injurious 
or  undesirable,  (c)  That  powers  should  be  given 
to  appoint   (^1)   Travelling   inspectors.     (2)   To 

supervise 
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Chairman — continued. 

supervise     the    appointment  of   the    analysts. 

(3)  To  draw   and   vary   regulations   as   to  the 
appointment  and  examination  of  these  officers. 

(4)  To  compel  enfonement  of  the  Act  by  local 
authorities."     I  think  I  need  not  read  the  rest. 

5929.  I  think  that  is  quite  enough  ? — There 
is  only  one  other  point  I  wish  to  clear  up ;  that 
is,  there  .  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  coffee 
and  cocoa  and  other  admixtures.  The  trade 
section  dealing  with  coffee  and  cocoa  was  not 
desirous  of  any  change  in  the  law  ;  but  the 
general  body  resolved  :  *'  That  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  declines  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  trade 
section  that  the  requirements  of  the  present  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  in  reference  to  the  forms  of 
label,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  The  general  committee  holds,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  law  as  to  admixtures  and 
their  declaration  to  the  purchaser  requires  to  be 
fifreatly  strengthened  in  the  interests  of  the 
retail  seller  and  of  the  consumer,  in  the  case  of 
coffee  and  cocoa." 

5930.  Now,  to  continue  your  evidence  from 
the  point  where  we  left  off  yesterday,  you  think 
that  direct  adulteration  is  not  properly  dealt 
with  under  the  existing  law.  Will  you  give 
your  grounds  for  that  conclusion? — It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases,  not  dealt  with  at 
all.  In  other  cases,  after  a  deal  of  mischief  has 
been  done,  adulteratioa  is  dealt  with,  and  with 
considerable  injustice.  The  retail  offender,  who 
has  not  committed  the  adulteration,  and  who 
very  often  not  only  knows  nothing  of  it,  but 
who  can  in  some  c^ses  hardly  conceivably 
benefit  by  it,  is  punished.  The  wholesale 
manufacturer,  who  really  commits  the  frauds, 
and  benefits  largely  by  them,  is  left  unpunished. 
Even  if  he  were  reached,  the  fines  would  be 
utterly  inadequate  as  deterrents.  His  stock  of 
adulterated  goods  should  be  seized,  and  he  should 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  or  by  such  heavy 
fines  as  would  render  adulteration  unprofitable. 
A  man  who  is  dishonest  enough  to  adulterate 
cares  little  for  the  disgrace  of  detection. 

5931.  Do  you  think  that  admixtures  are  dealt 
with  properly  under  the  present  law  ?— I  do  not 
think  so.  In  many  cases  where  a  prosecution 
has  arisen  out  of  adulteration  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  original  sealed  packets  of  the  manu- 
facturersi,  it  is  the  latter  and  n<>t  the  retailer  who 
should  be  proceeded  against.  In  must  of  the 
other  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  admixtures  they 
are  due  to  what  may  be  called  tricks.  The 
officers  wait  till  the  master  of  the  shop  is  away, 
and  then  step  in  to  ask  the  wife  or  the  daughter, 
or  someone  who  looks  like  a  green  assistant,  for 
a  pound  of  loose  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  mustard, 
naming  a  price  at  which  the  inspector  knows  the 
pure  commodity  cannot  be  supplied.  Owing 
mainly  to  the  weak  connivance  of  the  present 
law  these  substances  are  universally  known  as 
coffee,  cocoa  or  mustard,  although  they  contain 
other  ingredients.  An  iguorant  person  naturally 
supplies  what  he  or  she  believes  to  be  wanted. 
These  prosecutions  are  practically  unknown  in 
large  shops,  and  they  are  reserved  as  a  rule  for 
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very  small  ones,  generally  where  the  wife  and 
children  officiate. 

5932.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  very  grave 
reflection  on  a  body  of  public  officers  ? — I  make 
a  practice,  and  I  have  done  for  many  years,  of 
reading  the  cases  in  the  trade  papers  carefully 
through,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  that  has  been 
borne  in  upon  my  mind.  The  larger  shop- 
keepers, of  course,  are  better  educated  mcu,  and 
better  acquainted  with  these  practices.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  officers.  They  go  in  where 
they  can  i^et  a  prosecution,  and  it  has  certainly 
been  strongly  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  bulk  of 
the  prosecutions  under  this  law  are  of  that 
character,  as  they  are  almost  always  for  admix- 
ture.^, and  almost  always  for  very  small  shops. 

5933.  And  you  think  they  purposely  select 
what  you  call  a  green  assistant,  or  the  wife>  or 
the  daughter  ? — I  think  so,  really.  It  has  been 
borne  into  my  mind  from  reading  a  large  number 
of  cases.  I  have  read  the  cases  ever  since  the 
Act  came  out.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  reflection 
on  the  officials ;  they  have  got  to  show  something 
for  their  salaries,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  go 
where  they  can  most  easily  get  a  conviction.  If 
they  go  into  a  large  shop  and  ask  for  cocoa,  the 
shopkeeper  is  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
and  he  puts  on  a  label  and  defends  himself. 

5934.  But  he  would  not  know  very  often  that 
it  was  an  inspector.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not, 
that  in  many  places  other  people  are  employed 
by  inspectors,  and  inspectors  do  not  make  the 
purchases  themselves  ? — I  do  not  think  they  know 
them  to  be  inspectors ;  I  think  they  supply  them 
as  if  they  were  one  of  the  genend  public.  If 
these  small  shopkeepers  knew  they  were 
inspectors,  they  would  be  very  much  more 
careful,  and  it  would  draw  their  attention  to  the 
fact.  They  do  not  know;  they  think  them 
absolute  strangers,  and  supply  them  as  one  of  the 
public. 

5935.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  do  not  think 
that  this  small  trader  is  himself  guilty  of  fraud  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  is  intentionally  guilty. 

5936.  He  is  not  the  adulterator? — No,  he  is 
not  the  adulterator;  he  buys  the  thing  ready 
mixed.     I  am  especially  speaking  of  admixtures. 

5937.  He  buys  them  at  such  a  price  as  he  can 
supply  them  to  his  customers  ? — Yes;  and  the 
master  of  the  shop  is  aware  that  they  contain 
chicory  or  arrowroot,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ;  but 
in  the  usual  colloquial  terms  they  are  known  as 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard,  and  the  assistant 
serves  what  he  thinks  is  wanted. 

5938.  And  you  think  that  that  acts  in  two 
ways :  first  of  all  it  brings  these  people  within 
the  meshes  of  the  law  who,  very  often,  are  not 
often  as  guilty  as  the  person  who  makes  the 
compound  ? — Certainly. 

5939.  And  you  think  also  that  it  is  a  some- 
what unfair  method  of  collecting  samples? — I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

5940.  How  do  vou  infer  that  the  maker  of  the 
compound  is  guilty  when  you  say  that  the 
retailer,  the  master  of  the  shop,  knows  that  he 
is  selling  a  compound  ? — That ,  was  a  wrong 
phrase.     I   think   I  ought  not  to  have  used  it, 
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Mr.  J&ar&y— contmued. 
because  no  doubt  the  manufacturer  gives  ample 
declarations  in  all  these  matters  that  there  is  an 
admixture.  He  does  not  declare  the  proportions  ; 
in  some  cases  he  does  not  declare  the  in>;redient8 ; 
but  in  every  case  he  gives  full  warning  to  the 
retailer  himself  of  what  he  is  supplying ;  that  it 
is  not  pure  coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  mustard. 

5941.  Then  the  manufacturer  has  declared  the 
article  to  be  an  admixture  to  the  purchasing 
shopkeeper  ? — Yes. 

5942.  The  shopkeeper  himself  knows  that  he 
is  selling  an  admixture  ? — Certainly. 

5943.  But  is  not  your  point  that  the  inspector 
sends  in  people  to  buy  and  gets  them  to  ask  for  a 
thing  which  he  knows  pretty  well  he  cannot  get 

Eure;  he  goes  in  and  asks  for  shilling  coffee,  and 
e  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  will  be  an 
admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  ? — That  is  what 
he  does  know. 

5944.  That  is  the  principle  the^  work  on  ? — It 
is  a  plan  that  can  only  be  tried  in  small  shops 
where  the  people  are  ignorant,  and  adopt  col- 
loquial terms  that  do  not  fully  describe  the 
truth. 

Chairman, 

5945.  And  that  is  a  practice  which  you  con- 
sider imfair  ? — I  consider  it  unfair. 

5946.  Are  these  practices,  which  you  describe 
as  verging  on  adulteration,  dealt  with  under  the 
present  law  at  all  satisfactorily  ? — They  are  not 
dealt  with  at  all,  but  are  left  entirely  alone, 
although  they  entail  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  standard  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  If  a 
practice  is  not  distinctly  immoral,  its  bein^  legal 
will  in  time,  through  competition,  render  it 
universal. 

5947.  Then  you  consider  that  the  law  at 
present  is  really  unsatisfactory  ?— I  consider  it 
to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  punishes 
petty  offences,  and  leaves  great  ones  untouched ; 
it  fines  the  small  retailer,  and  leaves  the  wholesale 
offender  scot  free ;  and  it  allows  the  standard  of 
morality  in  trade  to  steadily  deteriorate. 

5948.  And  while  the  law  is  unsatisfactory,  you 
think  the  administration  of  it  is  even  more  so? — 
I  think  the  administration  of  the  present  adul- 
teration laws  is  in  the  last  degree  capricious  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  many  large  districts  the  law 
is  not  enforced  at  all.  There  are  no  prosecu- 
tions, although  there  can  unfortunately  be  no 
doubt  that  the  districts  in  question  are  by  no 
means  free  from  adulteration.  Insome  parts  I  have 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  there  has  been  actual 
connivance  between  the  petty  othcers  of  the  law 
and  offenders.  In  other  cases  there  is  ground 
lor  suspecting  that  the  local  authorities  them- 
selves take  care  that  the  Acts  are  not  enforced. 
In  other  cases  the  district  authorities  are  deterred, 
by  the  cost  of  appeals,  and  by  the  fear  of  losing 
a  case  through  the  uncertainties  of  analysis,  and 
through  the  pedantic  and  unpractical ,  action  of 
thejulgesin  the  higher  courts.  Then  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  the  baking-powder  case. 

5949.  You  are  pretty  sweei)in<r  in  condemning 
them,  from  the  judges  in  the  higher  courts  down 
to  the  petty  officers  in  localities?— I  am  afraid  in 
regard  to  this  particular  law  it  is  the  case.  The 
baking-powder  case  cost  the  local  authority,  I 
believe,  3,000/. 


Chairman — coBtiAaed. 

5950.  And  you  think  that  that  excessive  ooBt 
is  a  deterrent  to  these  local  authorities?— Very 
few  local  authorities  would  like  to  add  such  suma 
to  the  rate,  particularly  as  some  section  of  their 
electors  would  be,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  theM 
practices. 

5951.  In  the  cases  of  officials  that  you  enu- 
merated just  now  as  unsatisfactory  you  did  not 
refer  to  the  analysts.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  them  ? — I  think  the  analysts,  as  a  body, 
deserve  every  respect.  With  very  imperfect 
means  they  have  aone  wonders.  At  the  same 
time,  in  many  cases  appointments  have  been  made 
of  totally  unfit  persons ;  medical  men,  or  pharma- 
ceutical chemists,  for  instance;  who  with  the  best 
intentions  have  no  knowledge  of  their  subject. 
The  rate  of*  remuneration  is  quite  insufficient  to 
enable  cin  anaIy^t,  no  matter  how  good  he  may 
be,  to  properly  pursue  what  is  really  a  new  pro- 
fession. There  are  no  funds  to  enable  the  pursuit 
of  independent  researches  into  adulterations  and 
the  meaiis  of  detecting  them.  There  is  no  general 
supervision  of  analysts,  and  no  official  communi- 
cation of  facts  to  them  by  any  central  authority. 
(1  speak  under  correction  tnere,  because  you 
know  better  than  I  do.)  They  complain,  with 
what  reason  I  do  not  know,  that  the  Somerset 
Himse  laboratory,  to  which  their  decisioils  have 
been  often  referred,  is  behind  the  times  in 
scientific  matters.  Personally,  my  firm  has 
always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Somerset 
House  laboratory  and  its  officials,  whose  action 
has  often  been  most  invaluable  in  checking 
adulteration.  Two  points  may  partly  account 
for  the  dissatisfaction  sometimes  expressed  by 
public  analysts  and  others  with  Somerset 
House  :  (1)  That  the  Somerset  House  officials 
are  in  the  position  of  judges,  and  are  honourably 
bound  by  our  whole  system  of  law  and  justice  to 
give  doubtful  points  in  favour  of  an  accused 
party  ;  and  analysis  is  not  an  exact  science.  And 
(2)  that  the  money  allowed  by  the  Treasury 
may  be  insufficient  to  admit  of  the  proper 
development  of  the  laboratory,  so  as  to  make 
it,  as  It  should  be,  ahead  of,  rather  than  behind, 
the  times. 

5952.  Dc  you  propose  any  change  in  the  law 
beyond  those  which  you  have  already  read  to 
us? — ^I  would  first  bring  all  the  Acts  dealing  with 
the  subject  into  one  single  Bill,  including  mar- 
garine, feeding  stuffs,  and  any  extended  or 
altered  law  which  may  be  decided  on  by  the 
present  Committee.  This  should  be  called  in  plain 
language  *'  The  Adulteration  Act."  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  affixing  of  false  trade  marks  or  the  selling 
of  merchandise  under  deceptive  titles  should  not  be 
included  in  the  same  code  ;  for  adulteration  and 
false  naming  very  easily  slide  one  into  the  other. 
I  should  like  also  to  see  the  present  Merciumdise 
Marks  Acts,  so  far  as  inland  trade  is  conci^rned, 
handed  over  to  the  authorities  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  Adulteration  Acts. 

5953.  And  having  got  your  c«.de,  how  would 
yon  deal  with  the  worst  offenders? — I  should 
then  endeavour  to  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and 
try  to  catch  the  wholesale  offender,  who  now  goes 
scot  free.  Ships,  docks,  wharves,  sheds,  carriers' 
yards,  goods'  stations,  public  and  private  ware- 
houses, factories,  merchants',  brokers'  and  whole- 
sale 
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Cfctftr//i69ir-— continued . 

flde  dealers'  sale  nx)m6  tnd  offices :  in  fact,  all 
places  where  foods,  drugs,  or  drinks  maj  be  stored 
oar  sold  should  be  rendered  (ree  to  the  inspectors 
at  all  reasonable  hours.  As  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  inspectors  should  have  the  power  to 
call  for  the  production  of  samples  of  any  goods 
they  may  wish,  and  the  storer  or  vendor  should 
be  bound  under  penalty  to  produce  them  at  once. 
If  found  to  be  adulterated  a  prosecution  should 
follow,  whether  a  sale  has  technically  been  made 
or  not.  In  the  meantime  the  parcels  which  the 
samples  represent  should  be  impounded.  On  a 
deeision  being  given  the  whole  ot  the  adulterated 
goods  should  be  seized  by  the  Crown.  If  un- 
wholesome they  should  be  destroyed.  If  whole- 
some rhey  should  be  confi^ated,  and  used  in 
prisons,  or  as  the  magistrate  might  dh*ect.  The 
oAender,  in  addition  to  the  seizure  of  the  goods, 
should  be  punished  by  a  severe  fine  or  by  impri- 
sonment. A  second  offence  of  the  same  kind 
should  lead  to  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  ai  fiiK.  The  law  as  to  shops  would  leave  it 
free  for  private  persons,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  start  a 
prosecution  for  adulteration. 

5954.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  imprisonment  in  connection  with  the  employ- 
ment of  assistants  or  the  keeping  of  many  shops? 
— I  do  see  difficulty  in  that  respect;  I  think 
tiiere  ought  to  be  safeguards  m  such  cases 
which  would  make  the  managers  liable  when 
the  proprietors  are  not  personally  resident  on 
Ae  premises. 

Mr.  Kearley-, 

5955.  Subiect  to  its  being  proved  that  the 
proprietors  have  given  proper  instructions?— 
Yes. 

Chairman, 

5956.  How  would  you  deal  with  admixture  in 
the  grocery  trade  ? — I  think  I  dealt  with  that 
fully  yesterday  and  need  not  repeat  it. 

5957.  Have  you  nothing  further  to  add  to 
what  you  said  ? — I  have  notning  further  to  add. 

5958.  Then  you  quite  feel  that  what  you  said 
yesterday  about  the  labels  and  percentages  on  the 
labels  is  what  you  wish  the  Comndttee  to  under- 
stand?— Yes;  I  think  the  words  "coffee"  or 
**  cocoa  "  or  "  mustard  "  should  not  appear  with 
any  prominence  on  ihe  packets.  I  think  generally 
I  had  better  confirm  my  evidence  of  yesterday, 
as  it  was  in  such  detail ;  but  I  should  like  to  add 
that  if  any,  word  were  used  which  does  not 
suggest  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  mustard,  then  I  do  not 
think  any  declaration  of  the  ingredients  should 
be  necessary.  If  once  a  word  Tike  "chicorine" 
or  **  musiardine  "  were  used  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  declare  all  the  propor- 
tions. 

5959.  Then  in  cei*tain  cases  where  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  constitution  coming  within  the 
definition  of  adulteration,  what  would  you  do 
there  ?  —  I  should  educate  commercial  opinion  on 
the  point  at  issue  in  a  way  that  I  am  about  to 
suggest,  and  I  should  allow  a  large  amount  of 
discretion  to  the  administrative  officers^ 

5960.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system 
as  to  analysts  is  satisfactory  ? — I  do  not  think  ^o. 
I  think  the  first  requisite  is  a  central  Govern* 
ment    analytical   department,    with    a  man   of 
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science   at  the  head,   whose   salary  should  be 
enough    to    attract    the    best  available  talent; 
and  the  funds,  appliances,  and  assistance  should 
tie  suffident   to   enable   him   to  make   original 
researches  into  adulteration  and  the  means  for 
its  detection.     This  implies,  of  course,  a  large 
and  properly  equipped  laboratory,  and  a  suffi- 
cient skilled  staff.     The  analytical   department 
shoidd  have  powers  to  make  the  local  authorities 
act  if  they  neglected  their  duty.    Public  analysts 
should  have,  prior  to  their  appointment,  to  pass 
a  practical  examination  to  test  their  knowledge, 
and  the  local    authorities  should  not  be  allowed 
to  appoint  anyone  who  had  not  passed  the  test. 
The  analytical  department-  should  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  analysts  throughout  the 
country,  advising  them  how  to  act,  and  informing 
them  as  to  any  current  frauds  or  means  of  detecting 
them.     The  local  analysts  should  also  keep  the 
central  department  fully  advised  of  what  they 
were  doing,  and  send  up  reports  from  time  to 
time.      The  local  analysts   should  also  let  the 
central  department  know  when  they  suspected 
any  wholesale  adulteration  of  imported  or  manu^ 
fieictured   foods  outside  their  own  district.     The 
local  and  central  authorities  could  then  concert 
measures  for  the  detection  of  the  criminal,  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  fraud.     In  important  cases 
likely  to  impose  a  heavy  charge  on  a  locality,  I 
should  give  the  central  department  power  to  take 
up   the  case  at    the    expense  of    the  country 
generally,  and  to  fight  it  out.     The  certificate  of 
properly  qualified  analysts  for  the  defence,  in  a 
prosecution,  should  be  received  as  evidence  in 
court   without    the    personal    presence   ot    the 
analyst,  just  as  the  certificate  for  the  prosecution 
is  received ;  otherwise  the  cost  of  defending  an 
action   i*  very  great.     Costs  on  a  liberal  scale 
should  be  allowed  when  prosecutions  by  analysts 
were  found  to  be  erroneous.     When  differences 
arost'  as  to  the  correctness  of  an  analysis  of  the 
local,  public   analyst,    they   should   be  referred 
to  the  central  branch  for  final    decision.     This 
department  should  have  complete  control  as  to 
fixing    and    varying      standards    of    purity    or 
strength,  or  the  wording  or   size  of  descriptive 
labels  on  all  foods,  drugs,  drinks,  or  materials 
used  in  their  preparation  and  manufacture.    The 
analytical  department  should  have  control  over 
the  naming  of  commodities,  and  see  that  goods 
fairly  corresponded  with  them.   They  should  have 
powers  to  issue  and  vary  declarations  and  to  ^ve 
private  instructions  to  analysts  with  regard   to 
what  does  or  does  not  constitute  adulteration, 
and   with   or   without   preliminary   notice.     To 
advise  the  central  analytical  authority,  I  think, 
there  should  be  an  advisory  council  of  traders, 
who  should  be  consulted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  authorities   as  to   various  points    that  may 
arise.     This  council  should  be  elected  from  time 
to  time  by  various  trades  under  regulations  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  advisory 
council  would  have  many  advantages.     It  would 
inform  and  educate  commercial  opmion  and  raise 
the  mercantile   standards   in   such   matters;    it 
would  also   enable  undesirable  practices  to   be 
stopped  with  the  least  amount  of  friction  and 
with  the  least  amount  of  loss  to  innocent  persons. 
The    council    would    be'  purely    advisory    and 
K  ^  2  honoi^ary, 
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honorary,  and  an  election  to  it  would  be  deemed 
an  honour ;  while  the  Government  would  be  by 
no  means  bound  to  act  upon  its  advice. 

5961.  Then  you  consider  that  this  somewhat 
elaborate  and  large  Hystem  would  be  a  satis- 
factory method  of  insuring  the  purity  of  food  ? — 
I  do. 

5962.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about 
it  ? — I  say  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  it,  and 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Grocers'  Company  of 
the  City  of  London,  as  framed  hy  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  allowing  for  the  differences  of  the 
times,  embody  the  whole  of  the  powers  which  I 
should  propose  to  delegate  to  the  central  analyti- 
cal department.  In  Edition,  being  actively 
connected  with  the  trade,  the  Grocenr  Company 
could  act  with  discretion,  and,  without  undue 
interference  with  or  loss  to  individuals,  they 
could  secure  public  benefits.  They  visited 
wholesale  as  well  as  retail  stores,  warehouses, 
&c.,  and  had  not  only  the  power  of  deciding  as 
to  adulteration,  seizing  goods,  &c.,  but  of  fixing 
standards  vihich  it  was  undesirable  to  go  below. 
All  these  powers  exist  up  to  the  present  day 
under  their  charter,  but  they  are  not  enforced, 
and  their  exercise  was  never  more  wanted  than 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  that  if  there  were 
any  difficulty  about  funds,  it  would  be  a  serious 
question  whether  the  Government  should  not 
get  the  funds  froiJi  the  Grocers'  Company,  who 
neglect  the  duties  under  which  they  nold  their 
charter. 

5963.  You  would  make  that  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  this  public  department  to  which  you 
refer  ? — Yes. 

5964.  You  have  given  us  your  idea  of  this 
method  of  dealing  with  adulteration  in  a  very 
complete  form.  You  are  aware,  1  think,  that 
there  was  a  Bill  before  Parliament,  introduced 
by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  to  deal  with  this 
subject  ? — I  am. 

5965.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — I 
do  not  consider  that  that  Bill  would  have  been 
useful;  ou- the  contrary,,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  injurious. 

5966.  In  what  respect  ?— 1  think  the  clauses 
as  to  warranty  were  very  unsatisfactory.  A 
retail  trader  would  only  have  to  produce  an 
invoice  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  he  would 
at  once  be  discharged.  ^*o  provision  is  made 
for  prosecuting  the  wholesale  dealers  if  they  have 
committed  an  offence.  No  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  wholesale  dealers  to  enable  them  to  defend 
their  good  name  and  good  faith,  if  they  are  able 
and  desirous  to  do  so.  Their  reputation  might 
be  blasted  without  their  knowing  anything  of 
the  matter.  A  dishonest  retailer  would  be  free 
to  adulterate  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  demand  an  acquittal  on  the 
face  of  an  invoice  furnished  possibly  for  entirely 
different  goods.  There  is  no  limit  of  time  ur 
place  to  the  warranty.  There  is  no  obligation 
with  bulk  goods  to  show  that  they  were  from  the 
parcel  invoiced,  or  that  they  had  not  been 
tampered  with  subsequent  to  delivery. 

5967.  Are  there  many  groceries  sold  in  bulk  ? 
— I  should  say,  at  a  guess,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  weight  of  groceries  is  sold,  as  imported, 
in  bulk,  and  in  original  packages.  I  refer  to 
imported   groceries,   and   not    groceries  manu- 


ChairmoH — continued, 
factured  in  this  country,  such  as  proprietary 
articles,  which  generally  go  out  in  packets.  In 
London  hardly  any  bulk  tiioods  are  ever  under 
the  personal  control  of  the  wholesale  dealers, 
but  lie  at  public  docks  and  wharves,  whence 
they  are  delivered  direct  to  the  carriers'  carts. 
Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  wines  and  spirits  are  also 
under  the  control  of  the  Customs  authoritieatill 
delivery.  It  would  in  any  case  be  impossible  to 
adulterate  bulk  goods  lying  at  a  public  ware- 
house prior  to  delivery,  unles^s  they  were 
adulterated  abroad.  My  proposal  to  subject 
public  warehouses  to  the  inspection  of  analysts 
would  secure  in  time  the  seizure  of  parcels 
adulterated  abroad. 

5968.  How  are  these  bulk  goods  delivered  ? — 
They  are  bought  and  sold  generally  by  sample. 
They  are  delivered  to  the  carriers,  who  are  the 
agents  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  vendor  takes  no 
risk  of  transit  A  large  proportion  are  in  bags, 
and  most  of  the  others  are  in  slight  wooden 
packages.  When  they  reach  the  shop  they 
may,  or  may  not,  be  kept  in  the  original 
packages.  (What  I  mean  by  mentioning  the 
packages  is  that  they  are  so  slight  that 
they  could  by  dishonesty  in  transit  be 
readily  tampered  with).  Verj;  frequently  they 
are  turned  out  into  drawers  or  similar  receptacles. 
Frequently  one  or  more  parcels  are  mixed 
together  for  the  purposes  of  resale.  When  once 
the  goods  are  turned  out  of  the  original  packages 
their  identification  becomes  simply  impossible  (I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  point),  especially 
as  they  are  often  kept  in  the  snop  for  weeks  or 
month?,  and  exposed  to  all  the  risks  of  contamina- 
tion by  accident  or  by  malice  for  long  periods  of 
time.  To  make  tlie  original  vendor  liable  under 
such  circumstances  would  render  convictions  for 
adulteration  impossible,  especially  under  the 
clause  proposed  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill. 
The  proposal  would  also  inflict  the  most  grievous 
injustice  upon  wholesale  traders,  and  they  could 
not  for  a  moment  consent  to  bo  under  such  a 
monstrous  system. 

5969.  Does  your  objection  apply  to  goods  sold 
in  small  sealed  packages  as  well  as  to  goods  in 
bulk  ? — It  does  not.  I  think  the  wholesale  seller 
or  manufacturer  of  goods  in  packets  or  small 
vessels  of  any  sort  should  in  all  cases  be  deemed 
to  give  a  warranty  as  to  their  contents ;  that  he 
should  be  liable  for  their  purity  for  an  indefinite 

Seriod,  and  be  liable  for  all  causes  except  natural 
ecay.  Further,  I  think  prosecutions  in  >uch 
cases  should  be  entered  into  against  the  whole- 
sale dealer  or  manufacturer,  and  not  against  the 
retailer. 

5970.  Would  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  the 
warranty  for  bulk  goods  meet  your  objection  ?— It 
would  partially  do  so,  particularly  in  conjunction 
with  my  proposal  to  subject  wholesale  places  to 
inspection.     A  retailer  when  8urom(5ned  might 

Erivately  produce  an  invoice  as  a  warranty,  and 
e  instructed  by  the  oflScer  to  order  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  incriminated  goods.  The  fresh 
supply  might  be  analysed  on  arrival,  and  the  real 
offender  caught,  as  it  were,  red-handed  in  the  act, 
and  directly  ])rosecuted.  A  limitation  of  the 
time  during  which  warranties  should  be  enforce- 
able might  vary  according  the  nature  of  the 
goods.     For  perishable  goods  in  bulk,  a  warranty 

might 
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might  be  good  for  14  days ;  for  non-perishable 
goods  in  bulk  the  warranty  might  be  for  28 
days. 

5971.  The  definition  of  a  wholesale  trader  or 
manufacturer  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  is  it 
not? — I  think  the  definition  in  Sir  Charles 
Cameron's  Bill  wants  to  be  greatly  extendtfd. 
The  wholesale  trader,  who  sells  to  the  retailer,  is 
not  in  most  cases  the  original  vendor,  and  all 
vendors  should  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  In  the  same  way,  the  manu- 
facturer may  buy  of  an  importer  resident 
in  this  country.  The  ordinary  division  of 
trade  is  for  a  merchant  to  import  goods, 
and  to  sell  them  either  by  public  or  private  sale, 
through  a  broker,  to  the  wholesale  dealer  or 
manufacturer,  who,  in  his  turn,  sells  either  to 
the  retailer  or  to  the  semi* wholesale  trader.  I 
think  all  those  persons  should  be  made  liable. 

5972.  With  reference  to  persons  residing 
abroad,  how  would  you  treat  them? — I  think 
that  their  agent  resident  in  this  country  should 
be  made  responsible. 

5973.  Have  you  drawn  any  draft  Bill? — I 
have,  but  I  propose  to  hand  it  in.  It  embodies 
these  proposals  {handing  in  the  same), 

5974.  This  Bill  embodies  the  various  sugges- 
tions that  you  have  made  ? — Yes. 

,  Mr.  Colman. 

5975.  I  suppose  tct  the  present  time  you  would 
feel  that  the  adulterants  which  we  have  heard  of 
are  not  injurious  articles  ;  there  is  not  much  of  the 
injurious  adulterations  that  we  have  heard  of 
25  or  30  years  ago  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  that 
formerly  substances  of  a  poisonous  or  very  un- 
wholesome character  were  frequently  used,  which 
is  not  now  the  case. 

5976.  You  referred  to  the  growth  of  chicory 
at  home  ;  where  is  it  grown  ? — I  regret  to  say  I 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

5977.  But  is  there  a  considerable  quantity,  do 
you  think,  grown  in  this  country  ? — I  think  not 
a  considerable  quantity.  It  is  a  native  plant  in 
the  wild  form,  and  I  believe  it  is  cultivated  here. 
I  think  that  almost  all  the  chicory  used  in  the 
coffee  trade  comes  from  Belgium  and  the  Low 
Countries. 

5978.  You  sell  it  then  as  a  mixture  of  coffee 
and  chicory  ? — We  do. 

5979.  How  many  different  mixtures  have  you  ? 
— I  think  three  qualities ;  they  contain  50, 75,  and 
80  per  cent,  oi  chicory  respectively,  which  is 
declared  on  the  tins. 

5980.  Is  that,  do  you  suppose,  what  would  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  other  mixtures  of  coffee 
and  chicory? — I  think  so,  except  that  in  many 
cases,  I  thmk,  the  proportion  of  chicory  goes  up 
to  as  much  as  90  per  cent. 

5981.  Touching  the  term  "cocoa,"  should  I 
be  right,  broadly  speaking,  in  saying  that  cocoa 
in  England  means  what  is  drunk,  and  chocolate 
means  what  is  eaten  ? — I  think  so. 

5982.  With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
pepper,  does  that  go  on  to  a  ji^reat  extent  unde- 
tected ?  I  see  there  has  been  a  good  many 
prosecutions  ? — I  am  afraid  it  goes  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  undetected  at  present. 

0.73. 
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5983.  As  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave 
about  inspectors  going  to  small  shops  ;  you  feel 
no  doubt  that  that  is  really  the  fact?*-I  formed 
a  general  opinion,  based  upon  reading  a  large 
number  of  facts  over  a  term  of  years.  I  could 
hardly  state  absolutely  that  that  was  a  fact ;  but 
the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  reading  the 
various  trials  is,  that  they  do  go  to  small  shops 
and  obtain  the  samples  by  means  of  more  or  less 
tricky  proceedings. 

5984.  Has  this  other  iK)int  come  before  you : 
that,  so  far  as  mixtures  are  concerned,  the 
inspector  is  wishful  not  to  take  away  a  tin  of  a 
small  quantity,  but  to  have  that  tin  broken  up 
into  smaller  quantities  still? — That  has  been 
very  strongly  borne  into  my  mind  from  the 
various  cases  that  I  have  read.  That  is  also  a 
further  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  protection 
given  to  the  retailer  by  the  label  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

5985.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection, 
would  you,  to  a  clause  in  any  Act  which  should 
compel  an  inspector  to  take  a  tin  with  the  manu- 
facturer's label  on  it,  if  the  grocer  offered  it  to 
him  ? — Certainly  I  should  not.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  proper  provision, 

5986.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  instead 
of  dividing  the  sample  taken,  as  now,  into  three 
parts,  it  should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  to 
go  back  to  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  vendor. 
Would  you  approve  of  that  suggestion? — I 
think  that  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

5987.  Did  1  understand  aright,  that  you  think 
that  all  articles  used  for  these  mixed  articles,  as 
we  call  them,  should  be  declared  on  the  label  ? — 
Yes,  in  every  case ;  but  I  would  supplement 
that  by  saying  that  I  think  the  Committee  might 
decide,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
preponderating  partner,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  might 
be  declared.  For  instance,  you  might  say : 
"  This  contains  55  per  cent,  of  coffee,^  and  not 
declare  Ihe  other  ingredients.  So  long  as  the 
proportion  of  the  main  article  was  declared,  1 
should  be  content  without  a  declaration  of  all 
the  details. 

5988.  Taking  the  case  of  coffee  and  chicory, 
we  were  told  that  the  price  of  coffee  varies  from 
80^.  to  130«.— Yes. 

5989.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  quality  of  the 
coffee  should  also  be  declared  in  any  way  ? — No, 
I  do  not ;  I  think  that  no  analyst  could  give  any 
due  to  that. 

5990.  Then  it  seems  to  me,  supposing  a  mixture 
to  be  half  coffee  and  half  chicory,  that  at  those 
prices  the  mixture  of  the  one  would  be  worth 
25*.  per  cwt.  less  than  the  mixture  of  the  other  ? 
— It  might  be  so,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
not  be  the  case,  and  the  public  has  no  protection 
whatever  in  the  prices,  because  it  has  no  protec- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  of  chicory  that  is  put  in 
under  the  name  of  coffee.  I  should  protect  them, 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  added  material  went, 
which  is  a  protection  that  they  have  not  got  at 
present. 

5991.  Would  not  the  public  have  the  idea  that 
stating  the  percentage  gives  an  idea  of  the  value, 
whereas  it  might  be  of  course  a  very  erroneous 
idea  ? — An  idea  of  value  in  an  article  like  coffee 
is  a  difficult  one  to  form ;  I  do  not  think  the 
public  can  accurately  judge  of  it.     The  value  of 
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coffee,  something  like  that  of  tea,  and  ako  like 
that  of  wine,  is  more  or  leps  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  3ome  people  would  give  a  great  deal 
more  for  East  India  coffee  than  for  another  coffee, 
which  to  a  different  consumer  might  for  aU 
practical  purposes  be  alike.  It  is  a  trade  of  skill 
and  personal  liking, 

5992.  Then,  on  the  question  of  the  invoice 
being  a  warranty,  how  would  you  t^et  over  the 
diflSculty  that  exists  at  present  of  certain  verbal 
declarations  by  a  small  grocer  of  the  admixture  ? 
— Do  you  mean  when  he  spoke  to  the  inspector  ? 

5993.  I  daresay  you  know  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  conflict  oi  evidence  now  as  to  what  has 
passed  between  the  inspector  when  he  goes  into  a 
shop  and  what  the  seller  has  said  to  him  ? — I 
should  not  require  verbal  declarations  at  all  in 
each  case  of  an  admixture  ;  I  think  there  should 
be  a  label  offered  by  the  grocer. 

5994.  And  verbal  declarations  done  away 
with?— Done  away  with  altogether. 

5995.  The  label  being  the  protection  ? — The 
label  being  the  protection. 

5996.  You  said  that  sugar  was  not  adulterated? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5997.  Is  it  not  coloured  or  bleached? — All 
sugar  is  more  or  less  coloured,  but  tliat  is  like 
dyeing  clothes,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  it  is 
done  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Loaf-sugar  is 
coloured  with  ultramarine,  and  various  substances 
are  used  for  colouring  moist  sugar.  The  quantity 
of  ultramarine  in  a  ton  of  loaf  sugar  is  something 
like  a  teaspoonful,  I  believe  ;  but  it  has  a  most 
extraordinary  effect  in  improving  the  appearance 
of  sugar. 

5998.  You  do  not  regard  that  colour  as  in  the 
least  degree  touching  on  adulteration? — No,  and 
it  is  not  injurious.  Only  my  proposition  is  that 
the  Government  Department  should  have  the 
power  of  controlling  injurioua  colouring,  and 
should  define  what  should  and  what  should  not 
be  u«ed  for  colouring  purposes. 

5999.  Your  evidence  goes,  of  course,  strongly 
in  the  line  of  a  Govenunent  department  to  take 
the  whole  thing  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

6000.  And  to  control  practically  all  the  other 
analysts? — Yes. 

6001.  You  said  something  also  (I  do  not  think 
1  quite  caught  it),  towards  the  latter  part  of 
your  evidence,  about  a  case  being  heard  without 
the  personal  presence  of  the  analyst? — In  many 
cases  when  wholesale  dealers  have  attempted  to 
defend  their  customers  in  actions  brought  against 
them  for  the  sale  of  adulterated  spices  and  so  on, 
the  certificate  of  the  analyst  who  had  analysed  the 
commodity  in  London  for  the  wholesale  dealer 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Court  without  the 
personal  presence  of  the  analyst.  A  wholesale 
dealer  in  London  generally  employs  a  man  of 
some  eminence  to  make  these  analyses,  and  it 
woidd  be  a  matter  of  great  cost  to  send  him 
down  to  answer  an  allegation  of  the  sort.  I 
hold  that  as  the  certificate  of  one  public  analyst, 
the  local  analyst,  is  admitted,  on  proper  proof 
the  certificate  of  any  other  public  analyst  should 
also  be  admitted  on  its  being  sworn  that  it  had 
been  given  by  such-and-such  an  analyst. 

60<)2.  Do  you  think  that  an  analyst  when  he 
sendF  his  report  in  should  send  in  somewhat 
more    letail  than  ho  does  now  as  to  what   his 
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statement  or  the  adulteration  is  f-— I  suppose  that 
is  in  a  great  practical  diflSculty  under  the 
ptesent  system,  because  I  think  the  analysts  are 
very  insuflSciently  equipped ;  but  under  a  proper 
system,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  very  desirarole,  if 
the  analyst  hail  full  time  and  means,  that  more 
details  should  be  given. 

6003.  Then  on  the  question  of  the  wholesale 
manufacturer  or  wholesale  grocer  accepting  the 
onus  of  prosecution,  where  is  he  to  appear.  We 
will  say  that  in  the  case  of  a  small  trader  in  a 
village  in  Norfolk,  somebody  in  London  has  sent 
him  something.  Is  the  case  to  be  tried  id  the 
village  in  Norfolk,  or  in  London? — I  suppose  it 
should  in  some  way  be  referred  to  London,  and 
tried  on  a  proper  scale  with  the  resources  of  the 
Department. 

6004.  In  Liverpool  now,  in  the  same  way, 
supposing  that  a  Liverpool  grocer  bas  supplied 
a  small  tradesman  in  lus  district,  where .  should 
the  case  be  tried  ?— Then  I  should  have  the  case 
tried  in  Liverpool^  in  the  main  district  where  the 
offender  resides. 

6005.  So  that  the  manufacturer,  or  wholesale 
dealer,  should  not  be  called  to  go  all  over  the 
country  to  every  small  place  that  his  goods  may 
go  to  ? — No, 

6006.  Your  own  erperience  of  Somerset 
House,  you  say,  leads  you  to  conclude  that  it  is 
usually  correct? — 1  believe  so,  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6007.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  p-ercentages 
being  declared  of  chicory,  and  these  other  ad- 
mixtures ?— Yes. 

6008.  But  below  a  certain  percentage^  you  do 
not  object  to  an  article  bemg  sold  as  coffee, 
do  you,  below  35  per  cent?— JBeJow.?5.or  30, 
or  some  percentage  to  be  fixed  by  the  tlpm- 
mittee,  I  should  aUow  the  substance  to  be  called 
coffee.  I  should  say  •'coflfee  (wntawung  33.per 
per  cent,  of  chicory),"  in  brackets  under  it 

6009.  But  if  it  exceeds  that  f^jrtount  you 
object  to  the  use  of  the^woid  "6o.flfeo."?n'I 
object  to  the  .use  of  the  ws^rd  fcqffde,  justin  the 
same  way  as  now  is  done  with  regard  to.^irits. 
You  may  sell  spirits  of  e  certain  strength  as, 
say,  "  Bum;  "  below  that  you  nuty  use  the  name, 
but  you  have  to  declare  the  strength. 

6010.  You  would  allow  a  margin  in  ^hese 
declarations  of  5  per  cent.,  I  imderstood  you  to 
say  ? — Five  per  cent.,  or  as  the  honourable 
Chairman  suggested,  even  10  per  cent. 

6011.  Five  per  cent.,  would  be  rather  riskv, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  I  think  those  limits  should 
be  revisable  from  time  to  time  by  such  an  analy- 
tical department  as  I  propose,  and  that  they  should 
give  notice  from  time  to  time  that  such-and-such 
deviations  from  the  standard  would  be  allowed. 

6012.  But  you  are  making  a  concession  to  the 
adulteration  of  coffee  when  you  suggest  that  so 
long  as  there  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  added, 
it  may  be  described  as  "  coffee,"  of  course  with 
a  qualifying  declaration  as  to  the  addition  of 
chicory.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
exclude  any  mixture  from  being  sold,  or  to  pre- 
vent any  mixture  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
coffee  ?— I  think  theoretically  it  would  be  much 
better,  but  it  would  act  with  very  great  hardship 

upon 
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Mr.  Kearktf^^continueO. 

upon  a  large  section  of  the  trade.  And,  in  addi* 
tion  to  that^  there  is  this  excuse  for  it,  that 
undoubtedlj  a  very  large  section  of  the  public 
priefer  a  certain  proportion  of  chicory  in  their 
coffee,  i  Some  years  ago  (for  this  is  a  very  old 
question)  1. recollect  the  GoTemtnent  passed  alaw 
tnat  chicory  should  not  be  mixed  with  coffee,  but 
that  it  should  be  sold  separately.  That  \^as  found, 
I  presume,  to  be  unworkable ;  at  any  rate,  in  a 
very  short  time  the  law  was  repealed.  1  think 
I  said  yesterday  that  these  admixtures  should 
not  be  allowed  in  any  other  substance  whatever 
beyond  cocoa,  coffee,  and  mustard.  It  is  simply 
because  these  admixtures  in  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
mustard  have  been  so  long  semi-legalised  and 
known  that  1  should  make  that  concessibn,  but  I 
would  not  extend  it  to  anything  else. 

6013.  You  draw  the  line  there  ?— Yes. 

6014.  Now  with  regard  to  cocoa;  you  men- 
tioned yesterday  that  there  was  an  idea 
abroad  that  alkali  was  being  introduced  into 
cocoa? — I  did.  I  did  not  confirm  it  myself,  be* 
cause  I  did  noi  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

6015.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.  You  have, 
no  doubt,  large  transactions  with  these. Dutch 
cocoa  houses  ? — I  have. 

601Q.    Have  you  yourself  any   personal   sus- 

ficion  that  these  cocoas  are  being  adulterated  ? — 
have  not;  and  further,  I  believe,  that  any 
method  that  may  be  used  in  Holland  is  used  also 
in  this  country.  I  simply  put  that  clause  in 
under  my  general  reservation  that  no  further  ad- 
mixtures than,  those  already  semi-legalised  should 
be  allowed.  If  alkalis  are  being  added  to  cocoa, 
they  are  certainly  a  fresh  departure,  and  I  would 
prohibit  them. 

6017.  But  it  is  merely  a  hypothetical  opinion  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I 
do  not  wish  to  endorse  it  in  any  way. 

6018.  But  still  you  know  the  history  of  the 
rival  cocoas,  I  suppose^  as  well  as  any  man  in  the 
trade  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  such  good  evidence 
on  aU  sides  of  the  question  from  people  whom  I 
consider  of  equally  good  standing,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  pronounce  any  opinion  whatever. 

6019.  Might  I  ask  you  to  affirm  the  suggestion 
that  I  make,  that  this  is  a  squabble  among  rital 
cocoa-makers  as  to  the  addition  of  alkali,  and 
that  in  the  trade  it  is  regarded  as  such  ? — I  could 
hardly  say  that,  because  I  have  heard  no  conver- 
sation in  the  trade,  except  from  interested 
parties. 

6020.  Still  you  continue  to  sell  these  Dutch 
cocoas  of  renown,  feeling  that  they  are  perfectly 
pure? — ^And  also  English  cocoas  of  renown, 
which  I  am  told  are  subject  to  the  same  process. 
I  only  say  that  if  it  is  true  that  alkalis  are  added 
to  cocoa,  the  practice  ought  to  be  stopped,  be- 
cause iV  is  a  new  departure,  and  has  not  yet 
become  a  large  trade  like  these  other  abuses. 

6021.  I 'noticed  all  through  your  evidence  that 
whenever  you  have  suspected  adulteration  your 
firm  has  incurred  trouble  and  expense  to  try  and 
veiify,  or  otherwise,  the  presence  ot  adulterants  ? 
— I  very  much  complain  of  the  present  law  in 
that  respect.  Instea  1  of  getting  any  aid  from 
the  Government  Department  or  analysts,  the 
expense  of  exposing  adulteration,  and  the  great 
risk  of  it,  is  thrown   upOn  private  individuals. 

0.7S. 
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In  our  own  ease,  in  the  matter  of  spent  ginger, 
we  have  had  to  run  the  most  serious  risk  of  very 
expensive  and  very  difficult  legal  proceedings 
for  libel,  and  so  on,  in  exposhig  the  practice  ; 
and  we  have  had  to  go  to  expense  in  having  in- 
vestigations made  to  detect  the  fraud  which^  I 
say.  the  Government  authorities  ought  to  have 
detected. 

6022.  And  you  have  succeeded  in  bringing  tO' 
light  some  of  these  adulterations,  I  believe? — 
Wr  have  poivrette,  for  instance,  in  connection 
with  Messr^.  Peek.  Sir  Henry  Peek  and  our- 
selves took  it  up. 

6023.  And  I  noticed  you  gave  evidence 
yesterday  as  regards  the  adulteration  of 
beeswax  ?  —That  we  are  at  present  litigating 
about,  and  the  result  of  the  commencement  of 
that  litigation,  I  should  tell  you,  is  a  very  curious 
one.  The  Mincing  Lane  brokers  have  given  up 
the  word  beeswax  altogether ;  they  now  offer 
the  goods  as  wax  only. 

6024.  But,  despite  the  desire  on  your  part  to 
protect  yourselves,  you  have  never  seen  the 
slightest  necessity  to  have  these  cocoas  analysed 
that  are  under  imputation  ? — We  have  not. 

6025.  You  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
risk,  at  all  events,  if  there  be  any? — Yes.  The 
labels,  I  believe,  would  cover  most  of  them  in 
any  case,  the  declaratory  label. 

6026.  You  think  this  adulteration  should  be 
attacked  at  the  fountain-head  as  much  as  possible  ? 
—Yes. 

6027.  First,  at  the  port  of  entry  ?— Yes. 

6028.  And  secondly,  by  right  of  entry  to  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  of  all  wholesale 
dealers  ^ — Certainly. 

6029.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  wholesale  trade  to  that,  do  you  ? 
— I  should  have  anticipated  hostility,  but  after 
these  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Trade  where 
all  the  wholesale  trades  of  London  were  repre- 
sented, I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
further  opposition ;  I  think  they  are  willing  \o 
accept  it. 

6030.  A  large  amount  of  adulteration  is  com- 
mitted abroad,  and  goods  coftie  into  the  hands  of 
wholesale  houses,  reputed  to  be  pure  and  believed 
to  be  pure  by  the  wholesale  houses ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  so  much  in 
groceries  as  in  provisions,  and  provisions  1  could 
onl^  speak  of  from  hearsay.  Very  few  groceries 
as  imported  are  adulterated. 

6021.  In  giving  a  right  of  entry  to  wholesale 
premises  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  you 
would  only  expect  an  analyst  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  manulactured  article,  I  presume? 
— As  a  rale,  yes  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  that  j)oint  since  yesterday,  and 
1  think  that  under  proper  regulations  even  the 
factory  itself  should  be  liable  to  inspection.  The 
factory  is  already  open  to  the  factory  inspector 
as  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  so  on,  and  under 
a  magistrate's  warrant  or  some  similar  formality 
which  costs  a  little  money,  I  think  that  a  skilled 
analyst  and  others  should  be  allowed  access  to 
the  factory. 

6032.  For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  raw 
material  before  it  was  manufactured  ?-^For  any 
purpose  they  might  desire  in  pursuance  of  their 
duties. 

K  K  4  6033.  But 
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6033.  But  those  purposes  would  have  to  be 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  Act  of 
Parliament  would  not  leave  it  as  general  as  that, 
I  take  it? — It  is  a  difficult  point,  1  know. 

6034.  You  persist  in  that,  do  you  ? — I  think 
that,  carefully  safeguarded,  the  power  ought  to 
exist,  in  the  higher  offices  at  any  rate. 

6035.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  impracticable 
iiiat  an  analyst  could  have  access  to  a  manufac- 
turer's factory,  with  a  right  given  to  him  to  over- 
haul the  raw  material ;  but  I  suggest  to  you  that 
it  would  meet  your  views,  perhaps,  that  the 
analyst  should  have  the  right  of  entry,  but  only 
to  inspect  the  manufactured  article? — In  nine 
cases  out  of  10  I  think  that  would  meet  the  case  ; 
but  I  think  that  in  special  cases,  with  the  leave 
of  a  magistrate,  say,  the  analyst  ought  to  have 
power  to  enter  on  the  works  and  demand  a 
sample,  I  do  not  say  of  the  raw  material,  but  to 

Eoint  to  such-and-such  a  thing,  and  say,  ^  I  will 
ave  a  sample  of  that** 

6036.  I  am  drawing  a  distinction  between  a 
wholesale  warehouse  and  a  manufactory  ? — Yes  ; 
I  am  alive  to  tfie  distinction. 

6037.  The  manufacturer,  I  think,  would  object 
to  his  raw  material  being  questioned,  whereas  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  allow  his  manufac- 
tured article  to  be  sampled  ? — Under  the  scheme 
I  have  drawn  up,  he  is  at  liberty  to  explain  the 
presence  of  any  material  that  might  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration.  For  instance,  in  our 
own  case;  we  grind  rice,  and  we  also  grind 
pepper,  and  they  are  on  the  same  premises  some- 
times. If  we  were  pepper  grinders  only,  that 
might  be  a  fit  object  of  suspicion  ;  but  as  we 

Srind  rice  also,  an  analyst  would  be  unfit  for  his 
uties  if  he  seized  it  as  such. 

6038.  Neither  of  those  are  manufactured 
articles  ? — No  ;  they  are  ground. 

6039.  That  would  come  under  the  conditions 
of  entry  to  a  warehouse  ? — Yes  ;  I  see  the  diffi- 
culty. 

6040.  Then  as  to  this  question  of  the  action  of 
the  inspectors  in  unduly  pressing  the  law  on  small 
shopkeepers,  from  your  studjr  of  the  question, 
have  you  noticed  that  there  is  a  disposition  on 
their  part  to  ask  lor  goods  at  prices  at  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  get  them  pure? — Yes, 
certainly. 

604  L  For  instance,^  they  send  mto  a  shop  and 
ask  for  shilling  coffee  ? — Yes. 

6042.  Knowing  it  is  a  colloquialism  in  the 
trade  that  the  article  sold  as  !«.  coflTee  means 
coflTee  and  chicory  ? — I  do  not  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  it  as  coffee,  but,  colloquially,  it 
is  so. 

6043.  And  thoy  know  it?— Yes. 

6044.  And  they  know  almost  the  day  of  the 
week  when  they  can  get  an  opportunity  to  catch 
the  trader  tripping  ? — Yes. 

6045.  Without  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  trader  of  committing  a  fraud  ? — Certainly. 

6046.  And  the  decoys,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
whom  they  send  in  are  such  as  are  likely  to 
cause  the  trader  to  fall  into  the  trap  ? — He  is 
put  off  his  guard. 

6047.  Still,  of  course,  in  addition  to  that  there 
is  •  a    great   amount   of   open    and    outrageous 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

adulteration  going  on,  is  there  not  ? — Yes ;  the 
trader  ought  not  to  be  entrapped.  I  do  not  de- 
fend it ;  1  only  say  that  the  law  in  regard  to  these 
particular  substances  is  so  weak,  and  mixtures  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  cocoa  and  starch,  and  mustard 
and  flour  have  been  suffered  so  long  that  they  have 
become  semi- legalised. 

6048.  But,  as  the  law  exists,  do  you  not  ccm- 
sider  it  a  hardship  for  the  small  retail  shopkeeper 
to  be  asked  for  a  pound  of  AdL  cocoa,  and  then 
to  be  summoned  because  the  cocoa  is  found  not 
to  be  pure  ? — Certainly  I  do  ;  that  is  the  gist  of 
my  evidence. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6049.  The  price  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, you  think?— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6050.  With  regard  to  spent  ginger,  that  is  an 
increasing  adulteration  probably,  largely  in- 
creasing within  recent  years? — I  think  it  is 
almost  a  creature  of  recent  years,  since  the 
temperance  movement  caused  such  an  increased 
proportion  of  ginger  beer  to  be  drunk. 

6051.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  raove- 
ment?— Yes. 

6052.  You  said  yesterday,  I  think,  that  certain 
grinders  supported  the  fraud  ? — They  did  ;  and 
I  imagine  they  do  so  still. 

6053.  They  have  argued  it  out  in  the  trade 
journals,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6054.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  their  contention  ? — 
Absolutely  no  justification  whatever,  I  think, 
any  more  than  selling  spent  tea  leaves  as  tea,  or 
coffee  grounds  as  coffee  would  be  a  justification. 

6055.  Within  your  experience,  1  know  it  to 
be  a  very  long  one,  you  have  known  new 
adulterations  to  crop  up  from  time  to  time  ? — 
Yes. 

6056.  And  do  you  think  they  are  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

6057.  And  to  meet  that  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  bureau,  or  intelligence  department  ? 
— Yes. 

6058.  Under  Government  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6059.  For  the  purpose,  I  take  it,  of  keeping 
open  communication  with  other  countries  ? — That 
would  be  a  valuable  provision,  among  other  aids, 
to  the  detection  of  fraud,  no  doubt. 

6060.  Mav  I  take  it  that  you  suggest  that  the 
countries  where  these  frauds  are  perpetrated 
probably  have  a  knowledge  of  the  frauds  going 
on,  and  would  commimicate  them  to  a  Govern- 
ment Department  if  such  a  thing  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country  ? — I  am  certain  they  would 
do  so.  I  have  noticed  in  many  cases,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Denntark  and  France,  for  instance, 
taking  steps  to  try  and  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  butter,  and  if  there  were  a  Central  Depart- 
ment in  this  country  they  would  be  much  more 
accurate. 

6061.  These  new  creations  rather  baffle  the 
analysts  at  the  outset,  do  they  not? — I  am  told 
that  in  some  branches  of  trade  the  manufacturers 
actually  keep  what  I  may  call  a  counter-analyst, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  moves  of 
science,  and  be  able  to  baffle  the  Government 
analysts  in  this  country. 

6062.  Do 
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Mr.  Kilbride. 

6062.  Do  you  know  that  for  a  fact  ?-^I  do  not 
Icnow  it  for  a  fact,  but  I  have  heard  it  stated. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6063.  With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  vege- 
tables, bottled  and  tinned,  you  know  that  that 
practice  is  largely  carried  on  by  packers  of 
vegetables  abroad  ? — I  believe  that  all  peas  are 
coloured  with  some  preparation  of  copper. 

6064.  Not  all ;  I  think.  I  can  put  you  right 
in  that.  1  had  that  idea,  but  Crosse  and  Black- 
well,  I  think,  made  a  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

6065.  But  we  mav  take  it,  may  we  not,  that  as 
a  rule  the  bulk  of  these  vegetables  are  coloured 
with  copper?— Yes. 

6066.  What  are  your  views  on  that  point  ; 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
declaration  as  to  the  powers  of  packers  in  that 
direction? — I  think  that  the  new  Government 
Department  which  I  propose  should  define 
what  proportion  of  copper,  if  any,  should  be 
allowed.  If  they  say  that  no  copper  should  be 
allowed,  I  should  accept  the  decision ;  if  they 
say  that  it  is  imwholesome ;  if  they  say  that  so 
much  may  be  used,  I  should  accept  that,  and 
should  stop,  on  importation  here,  anv  coloured 
vegetables  that  exceeded  that  proportion. 

6067.  Do  you  think,  from  your  own  experience, 
that  a  small  percentage  of  colouring  would  be 
injurious? — I  believe  not.  I  believe  coloured 
peas  imported  from  France  have  been  used  for  a 
great  many  years. 

6068.  But  still  the  trade  is  now  liable  to  pro- 
secution, is  it  not,  owin^  to  the  lack  of  aefi- 
nitions  ? — Not  only  is  it  liable  to  prosecution  but 
to  counter  decisions.  A  magistrate  in  one  place 
would  define  the  colouring  of  peas  as  injurious, 
and  in  another  place  he  would  say  that  it 
is  not. 

6069.  That  tends  to  unsettle  the  retailer  ? — 
Yes,  and  everyone  connected  with  the  trade. 

6070.  You  wish  to  see  set  up,  in  view  of  these 
conflicting  decisions  on  the  part  of  judges,  a 
strict  definition  of  food  ? — Yes. 

6071.  That  would  have  obviated  the  decision 
in  connection  with  the  baking  powder  case,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

6072.  And  also  in  connection  with  ginger  at 
Grimsby,  I  think  ? — Yes.  If  that  definition  in 
the  baking-powder  case  stands,  it  will  upset  the 
bulk  of  any  prosecutions  in  the  grocery  trade. 
For  instance,  tea  is  not  a  food,  nor  is  coffee,  nor 
cocoa  to  a  certain  extent.  The  arrowroot  in 
cocoa  may  be  a  food,  but  cocoa  in  itself  is  not  a 
food;  it  is  a  stimulant.  All  spices  are  stimu- 
lants ;  not  foods. 

6073.  Still  it  would  be  a  risky  thin^  for  a 

Socer  to  proceed  on  the  faith  of  the  decision  at 
rimsby  ;  probably  next  year  he  will  find  it 
decided  quite  differently  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  strain  it  in  that  direction  in  the 
Court 

6074.  On  the  question  of  the  invoice  being  a 
warranty,  y(»u  have  very  pronounced  views  as  to 
that?— I  have. 

6075.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  time 
limit,  at  all  events,  so  far  as  perishable  goods 
are  concerned? — Yes ;  perishable  goods  and  goods 
sold  in  bulk. 
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6076.  Because  you  feel  from  your  long  expe- 
rience as  a  large  wholesale  distributor,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  identification  of  goods 
after  a  certain  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  regird 
to  goods  in  bulk  ? — We  have  had  strong  demon- 
stration of  that  in  many  cases.  It  is  quite 
impossible. 

6077.  Was  there  not  one  particular  case 
where  the  goods  were  reputed  to  have  been  sent 
from  you  ? — We  had  a  particular  case  where  the 
goods  were  reputed  to  nave  been  sent  from  us. 
We  sold  a  barrel  of  glauber  salts  to  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  the  countrv.  He  sold  the  glauber  salts 
in  his  turn,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
glauber  salts,  to  a  small  country  grocer.  That 
countrv  grocer  some  considerable  time  after  that 
sold  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  glauber  salts  to 
a  farmer.  The  turmer  administered  the  glauber 
salts  to  three  of  his  cows  which  were  ill,  and 
the  cows  thereupon  died.  The  farmer  claimed 
the  value  of  the  cows  upon  the  grocer,  the 
grocer  claimed  upon  the  wholesale  grocer,  and 
the  wholesale  grocer  claimed  upon  us,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  had  these  glauber  salts 
analysed,  and  they  were  not  glauber  salts,  but 
nitrate  of  soda.  We  never  had  nitrate  of  soda 
in  our  place,  and  the  manufacturer  who  made 
the  chemical  also  never  had  nitrate  of  soda  in 
his  place.  The  farmer,  of  course,  for  manure 
purposes,  has  nitrate  of  soda,  and  so  has  the 
country  grocer,  and  so  has  the  wholesale  grocer 
to  whom  we  sold.  Yet  under  the  Warranty 
Clause  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill  we  should 
have  been  liable  ibr  supplying  nitrate  of  soda 
through  all  these  different  people  to  the  farmer 
in  the  country  whose  cows  died  m  consequence. 

6078.  You  think  a  time  limit  would  meet  that 
case  ? — Yes ;  we  should  have  been  able  to  plead 
it,  because  this  turned  up  six  months  after, 
when  it  wan  impossible  of  proof  or  disproof. 

6079.  Still,  you  would  like  to  see  the  retailer 
have  the  protection  of  being  able  to  get  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer  prosecuted, 
would  you  not? — Certainly;  the  present  laT# 
acts  most  unfairly  in  that  respect 

6080.  You  can  testify  as  to  the  fact  that  these 
Acts  are  not  worked  as  they  exist  at  present  in 
some  districts  ? — They  are  not  worked ;  there 
has  been  an  official  Return  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  which  shows  that?— ••  Yes,  we 
have  had  evidence  of  that. 

6081.  And  in  some  districts  you  suggest  that 
there  may  be  connivance  on  the  part  of  in- 
spectors, and  also  indisposition  on  the  P^rt  of 
local  bodies  to  put  the  Act  into  force  ?— That  is 
only  hearsav  ;  but  my  mind  has  been  very  much 
influenced  by  statements  I  have  heard  in  that 
respect  mainly  as  to  the  inaction  of  local  bodies ; 
in  some  district  they  are  entirely  inactive. 

6082.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  local  bodies 
are  interested  traders? — Yes,  or  influenced  by 
interested  traders,  who  are  large  electors,  or  large 
property-holders,  I  should  say. 

6083.  Then,  again, you  referred  to  incompetent 
analysts.  You  meant  there,  I  think,  that  men 
were  acting  as  analysts  who  have  not  the  neces* 
sary  qualifications ;  such  men  as  pharmaceutical 
chemists  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant,  or  medical 
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men,  who  no  doubt  are  very  respectable,  and 
possibly  eminent  in  their  own  way,  but  not 
educated  up  to  chemical  analysis. 

6084.  And  in  some  of  these  districts,  even  in 
large  towns,  hav6  you  ever  heard  that  the  remu- 
neration for  the  analytical  skill  is  so  small  as  to 
almost  pre-suppoee  that  the  quality  of  the  talent 
Tendered  would  not  be  very  high  ?— It  is  so  ; 
from  what  I  have  heard,  Uie  remuneration  is 
entirely  insufficient. 

'  6085.  You  have  rather  a  better  opinion  than 
most  people,  I  gather,  of  Somerset  House,  as  at 
present  constituted  ? — I  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them  than  is  expressed  by  some  analysts,  but  it  is 
from  long  experience  of  Somerset  House.  We 
have  always  found  them  extremely  willing,  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  learn,  and  endeavour,  so  far 
as  their  means  will  allow,  to  detect  any  new 
fraud. 

6086.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
the  attack  on  Somerset  House  in  the  main  ema- 
nates from  analysts  ? — I  understand  so. 

6087.  You,  as  a  large  wholesale  trader,  have 
had  an  experience  of  Somerset  House,  and  every- 
thing that  has  passed  to  your  knowledge  has  been 
to  their  credit  and  favour  ? — Certainly  ;  and  1 
should  like  to  see  their  powers  great! v  increased; 
in  fact,  that  Somerset  House  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Local  Government  Board,  under 
which  it  would  more  properly  come. 

6088.  You  do  not  suggest  that  Somerset  House 
should  be  the  central  authority  that  you  propose? 
— No,  but  the  analytical  department  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  of 
course,  greatly  increased. 

6089.  Finally,  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  in  every  respect  if  there  were 
one  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  adulteration? 
— Certainly;  applying  to  everything,  including 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  the  naming  of 
goods,  and  I  should  even  apply  it  to  goods  which 
are  not  food,  for  instance,  wool,  silver,  and  gold. 
I  think  one  Act  should  cover  the  whole   thing 

^nd  one  definition.  A  person  is  entitled  to  get 
what  he  buys. 

6090.  That  Act  would  be  known  as  "The 
Adulteration  Act?"— Yes,  "The  Adulteration 
Act,"  not  only  for  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  but 
materials  used  in  anything  else.  That  latter 
suggestion  is  not  before  the  Conamittee,  of 
course. 

6091.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  under 
these  multiple  Acts,  prosecuting  bodies  take  an 
option  as  to  whether  they  will  prosecute  under 
one  Act  or  the  other  ? — They  do.  I  have  noticed 
that  sometimes  there  have  been  great  objections 
because  a  prosecution  for  the  sale  of  margarine  is 
brought  under  the  Adulteration  Act  and  vice 
versd,  and  there  is  confusion  in  the  matter. 

6092.  And  I  suppose  the  intention  there  is 
deliberately  to  take  away  from  the  prosecuted 
party  the  right  of  a  defenc«  that  probably  would 
ensure  an  acquittal  ? — I  have  gathered  so. 

6093.  Deliberately  done  to  frustrate  the  inten- 
tion of  Parliament  ?— I  should  think  so. 

6094.  In  yoiu"  researches  you  have  discovered 
that  the  public  has  a  claim  on  the  Grocers*  Com- 
pany to  put  into  being  certain  rights,  certain 
powers,  which  it  enjoyed  under  its  charter, 
which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  annihilation  of 
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adulteration?— The  Grocers'  Company,  under 
its  charters,  holds  land  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  adulteration,  and  those  powers,  for 
more  than  100  years,  have  been  allowed  to 
become  obsolete.  The  Grocers'  Company  by 
degi'ees  has  become  divorced  from  the  trade 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  has  practically  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  I  believe  that  if  the 
Grocers'  Company's  powers  had  been  exercised 
up  to  the  present  moment,  and  they  had  been 
judiciously  exercised  by  people  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  trade,  the  necessity ,  (or  all 
these  Acts,  and  these  discu.^sions,  would  not  have 
taken  place.  I  believe  it  is  to  the  f>ross  neglect 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  that  the  present  state 
of  things  is  due.  They  have  full  jurisdiction  in 
London,  which  is  the  main  centre  for  all  these 
imported  foods  and  provisions. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6095.  They  have  no  grocers  at  all  in  the 
Company,  have  they  ? — No. 

6096.  And  they  will  not  admit  a  grocer?— 
You  cannot  be  apprenticed  to  the  Company 
after  the  age  of  21.  There  may  be  some 
grocers ;  I  believe  the  beadle  is  a  grocer  ;  1 
believe  he  has  some  400/.  a  year,  from  the  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission* 

Chairman. 

6097.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  charter? — I 
have  only  read  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Comniission,  where  it  is  fully  stated. 

6098.  And  you  would  refer  us  to  the  Royal 
Commission? — I  would  refer  you  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  for  all  the  evidence,  and 
you  will  find  it  in  great  detail  there. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

6099.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  evidence 
the  charters  are  not  fully  set  out  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  it ;  I  thought  they  were  set  out. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6100.  One  other  question  with  regard  to 
sugar.  You  say  that  all  sugars  are  coloured 
more  or  less  ? — I  believe  so. 

6101.  In  the  manufacture?— Yea. 

6102.  You  may  have  noticed  that  there  have 
been  prosecutions  from  time  to  time  in  connec- 
tion with  coloured  beet  sugar,  that  is  beet  sugar 
coloured  to  imitate  Demerara  ? — Yes. 

6103.  May  I  take  it  that  Demerara  sugar 
itself  is  coloured? — Yes,  certainly. 

6104.  I  understand  that  the  West  Indian 
refiners  or  manufacturers  say  that  the  colour  ol 
Demerara  sugar  is  the  natural  colour,  is  that  so  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  all  Demerara  sugar  is 
coloured  ;  it  is  coloured  by  different  commodities^ 
one  of  which,  I  believe,  is  known  as  the  Doctor 
and  the  other  the  Bloomer.  The  same  com- 
modities are  used  here  by  the  refiners  in  making 
yellow  crystals.  Those  yellow  crystals  ought 
not  to  be  sold  as  Demerara.  If  a  person  asks  for 
Demerara  sugar  he  ought  to  get  it,  and  the  sale 
of  yellow  crystals  as  Demerara  is  a  fraud. 

6105.  You  would  not  object  to  their  being 
sold  as  golden  crystals  ? — No,  not  at  all.  Tliey 
are  quoted  as  yellow  crystals,  and  not  as 
Demerara. 

6106.  The 
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61 06.  The  colour  is  a  useful  addition,  is  it  not  ? 
— The  public  likes  yellow  sugar,  and  gets  it, 
otherwise  there  is  no  use  in  the  addition,  that  I 
am  aware  of  ;  it  is  only  to  please  the  eye. 

6107.  It  has  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
though? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6108.  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
all  mixtures  up  to  a  certain  amount  should  be 
<leclared  on  the  packages? — Yes. 

6109.  Of  course,  that  would  be  easy  if  all 
gooJs  were  packed;  but  there  are  many  small 
shops  where  they  sell  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
coffee  in  paper.  JHow  would  you  meet  that  case  ? 
— They  would  have  to  supply  corresponding 
labels  in  that  case. 

6110.  Then,  on  every  small  packet  of  coffee  or 
cocoa    there    must   be    a   label    declaring    the 

Quantity  of  admixture   and  the   ingredients? — 
Jertainly. 

6111.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  coffee 
bad  not  been  more  used,  because  it  was  adul- 
terated so  much  with  chicory,  did  you  not? — I 
said  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons.  The 
cheapness  of  tea  is  also  a  very  great  reason. 

6112.  And  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee? — A  corresponding  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee.  Tea  is  very  much  cheaper,  and 
coffee  has  risen  in  price. 

6113.  Then  as  regards  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions that  took  place  for  mixed  goods,  such  as 
mixtures,  from  your  experience,  is  the  greater 
number  of  those  adulterations,  if  they  may  be 
called  so,  made  by  the  wholesale  houses?— Cer- 
tainly. Cocoa  IS  universally  manufactured  by 
wholesale  houses,  and  coffee  is  almost  entirely 
manufactured  by  wholesale  houses. 

6114.  Under  the  present  law,  of  course,  the 
retail  trader  suffers  from  an  v  thing  that  the 
wholesale  man  mav  do  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

6115.  I  think  1  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  call  these  mixtures  up  to  a  certain 
extent  by  different  names  ? — Beyond  a  certain 
extent  I  would  call  them  by  different  names. 

6116.  Would  not  that  complicate  business 
very  much  ? — No  ;  it  would  leave  people  free  to 
sell  what  has  been  called  French  coffee,  for 
instance,  as  chicorine,  and  sell  it  as  they  did 
before ;  no  declaration  would  be  required  at  all. 

6117.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  public  would 
be  perfectly  safe  if  there  were  a  declaration: 
^'This  is  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee*'? — 
No,  I  think  not ;  because  mixture  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  practice  they  do  not  get  good 
value  for  their  money  in  many  (jases  ;  and  the 
grocer  does  not  get  good  f  alue  for  his  money 
when  he  buys  from  the  wholesale  man ;  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  proportions  that  are  added. 

6118.  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is  that 
the  amount  of  extraneous  ingredients  should  be 
declared  on  each  package  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

6119.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  think  the 
Government  ought  to  set  up  a  fully-equipped 
analytical  department  ? — I  do. 

6120.  Do  you  suggest  that  Somerset  House 
should  still  be  continued  as  a  distinct  department 
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from  this  new  department,  or  do  you  su;:^ge8t 
that  Somerset  House  and  this  new  department 
should  be  amalgamated  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — I  do. 

6121.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  should  only 
be  one  Government  Department  ?  —  One 
analytical  department  under  Government. 

6122.  And  that  it  should  be  under  the  Loca^ 
Government  Board  ? — Under  the  Lfocal  Govem-^ 
ment  Board.  I  say  that  because  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  the  administration  of  the 
law  as  it  stands  at  present  for  the  sale  of  food 
and  drugs. 

6123.  Do  you  suggest  that  either  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  or  any 
other  high  authority  on  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  a  scientist? — I  think  not;  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  very  skilled  scientist 
in  connection  with  it,  but  I  think  he  should  be  a 
permanent  official. 

6124.  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  case  of 
prosecution  you  think  the  evidence  of  the. 
analyst  should  be  only  by  certificate,  and  that 
that  should  be  sufficient  before  the  magistrate, 
without  having  the  analyst  examined? — Not 
necessarily,  but  I  think  the  certificate  properly 
proved  of  any  public  analyst  should  be  admitted^ 
in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  defence,  in  the  same: 
way  as  the  certificate  of  the  public  analyst  is> 
admitted  as  the  foundation  of  the  prosecution. 

6125.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^  properly 
proved  "  ? — Proved  by  affidavit  by  the  oath  of'' 
the  person  who  produces  it 

6126.  Then  you  would  have  the  analysf 
sworn? — He  would  not  be  present;  I  would 
allow  someone  else  to  prove  that  this  certificate 
had  been  obtained  from  such  a  person  without 
the  accual  presence  of  the  person  who  gave  the 
certificate. 

6127.  But,  as  you  suggest,  I  just  want' to 
clear  up  the  point,  the  certificate  of  the  analyst 
would  be  sufficient  authority,  or  sufficient  ground 
rather,  for  the  magistrates  to  convict.  If  you  do 
not  allow  the  analyst  to  be  cross-examined  tp 
prove  his  analysis  upon  oath,  what  guarantee 
would  the  trader  have  that  the  analyst  could  not 
be  bought  over  by  some  interested  party  ? — I  am 
under  the  impression  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  certificate  of  a  public  analyst  for  a  pri>secu-' 
tion  is  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  I  say 
that  the  certificate  of  an  analyst  for  the  defence 
should  also  be  admitted.  Then  in  the  case  of 
their  difFeriug  there  would  be  an  Appeal  to  the 
Central  Department. 

6128.  Would  you  not  suggest  that  in  a  court 
of  first  instance  both  the  analyst  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  analyst  for  the  defence  should  be 
liable  to  cross-examination?  — In  case  of  need 
they  could  be  summoned  ;  but  as  a  prima  facie 
matter,  I  would  allow  both  certificates  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  then  if  the  magistrate  adjourns  the  case 
I  should  say  let  him  summon  both. 

6129.  Would  you  suggest  that  both  analysts 
should  be  subject  to  cross-examination  before  the 
magistrates  convict  ? — Or  acquit  him. 

6130.  Yes? — Yes,  both  of  them  in  case  of 
need  ;  but  in  a  primd  facie  case,  I  would  allow 
the  certificate  to  stand,  and  in  case  of  an  adjourn- 
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ment  the  magistrate  might  require  the  presence 
of  either  analyst. 

6131.  As  I  understand^  if  a  prtmd  facie  case  is 
made  out,  it  is  only  to  leaa  to  further  pro- 
ceedings ? — Certainly,  to  an  appeal  to  Somerset 
House. 

6132.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  sug- 

S5Sted  here  by  witnesses  in  other  departments, 
at  they  would  be  in  favour  of  having  technical 
evidence  given  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the 
analyst  ? — Yes,  1  am  aware  of  that, 

6133.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  expert 
evidence  being  given.  Certainly.  I  think  that 
the  more  these  things  are  looked  into  the  better 
it  is  for  offence  or  defence. 

6134.  Would  you  allow  this  new  Government 
department  to  determine  what  is  unwholesome 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  particular 
chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture,  or  with 
regard  to  preserving  matters  or  colouring 
matters? — Certainly,  I  would  allow  them  full 
power  to  determine  what  should  or  should  not 
be  considered  wholesome. 

6135.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  would 
allow  them,  upon  their  proper  merits,  to  be  used 
with  regard  to  milk  and  butter  ? — Certainly ; 
questions  as  to  salicilic  acid  and  boracic  acid, 
and  anything  else  should  be  determined  by  the 
central  department. 

6136.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Kearley,  I  think  you 
said  something  about  adulterated  ginger  ;  do  you 
suggest  that  temperance  leads  to  adulteration  ? 
No,  I  said  that  temperance  has  led  to  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  ginger,  and  that  the  refuse  from 
ginger-beer  making  increased  greatly  in  quantity, 
which  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  that  led  to 
mixing  the  exhausted  ginger  off  with  unspent 
ginger. 

6137.  I  think  you  told  us  that  if  the  Grocers' 
Company  carried  out  the  intentions  of  their 
charters,  adulteration  would  be  almost  impossible 
in  the  City  of  London  ? — I  think  so,  certainly, 
or  if  they  hail  done  so  in  the  past. 

6138.  You  are  not  able  to  refer  us  to  the 
charters.  There  have  been  more  charters  than 
one,  have  there  not,  granted  to  the  Grocers 
Company  ? — There  are  several  charters,  but  so 
far  as  1  can  call  to  mind,  I  think,  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Koyal  Commission,  they  all 
dealt  with  that  subject  of  adulteration.  Their 
powers  at  any  rate  were  confirmed. 

6139.  You  could  not  suggest  to  the  Committee 
what  particular  charter  it  is  that  deals  with 
adulteration  ? — I  could  only  do  that  by  referring 
to  the  Royal  Commission  evidence ;  I  could  pro- 
duce it  if  necessary. 

6140.  I  find  that  there  is  only  a  precis  given 
of  the  charters  in  the  report  ? — I  think  you  will 
find  that  in  another  portion  of  the  book  it  is  set 
out :  some  of  the  charters  are  set  out.  There  is  a 
summary  of  the  evidence,  and  then  in  another 
part  there  are  a  number  of  charters,  there  are 
charters  of  William  and  Mary,  for  instance. 

6141.  I  find  from  the  report  that  in  1875  the 
revenues  from  the  Irish  Estates  of  the  Grocers 
Company  were  3,106/.  ;  and  in  1879,  they  fell 
to  21/.  I  presume  that  the  estates  were  sold  in 
the  meantime  ? — I  think  their  total  revenue  is 
40,000/.  a  year. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

6142.  Are  you  speaking  of  their  Irish  estates? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  with  regard  to  that.  I 
believe  they  had  to  sell  them ;    1  imagine  so. 

6143.  Can  you  tell  me  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  estates?— I  can  ascertain  from  the  Blue 
Book  what  the  revenue  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  fill  it  in. 

6144.  You  have  no  means  of  being  able  to 
bring  the  revenue  down  to  date? — No,  it  is 
entirely  private  ;  it  would  take  another  Royat 
Commission.  They  only  gave  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  as  a  matter  of  favour^ 
because  they  hold  all  these  estates  as  their  own 
private  property.  I  believe,  roughly  speaking, 
that  their  revenue  at  that  time  was  40,000/., 
20,000/.  a  year  spent  in  charities.,  and  the  rest 
spent  more  or  less  upon  the  company,  upon  them- 
selves and  in  supporting  what  they  call  decayed 
grocers — members  of  the  company,  and  not 
grocers  at  all  except  in  that  sense. 

6145.  In  talking  of  cocoa  mixtures  and  coffee 
and  chicorv  mixtures*,  you  suggested  particular 
names  to  be  used  for  these  substances,  did  you 
not  ? — I  sugoest  that  beyond  a  certain  proportion 
the  names  of  **  coffee,"  *'  cocoa,"  and  **  mustard," 
should  not  be  allowed,  but  other  names  selected 
altogether  different 

6146.  Would  you  not  also  be  in  favour,  sup- 
posing the  other  names  were  selected,  of  having 
the  word  **  mixture  "  printed  in  large  letters  as 
well? — I  would  in  case  those  names  suggested 
the  original  article.  If  they  did  not  suggest  the 
original  article  I  should  not  think  it  requisite. 
For  instance,  if  a  coffee  mixture  was  not  sold  as 
French  coffee,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  called, 
but  sold  as  chicorine,  I  should  say  there  was  no 
necessity  to  declare  the  proportions. 

6147.  What  name  did  you  suggest  for  chicory 
and  coffee? — I  should  suggest  "coffeine." 

6148.  Does  not  that  now  savour  very  much  in 
sound,  and  lead  one  to  believe  it  is  coffee? — If 
that  word  was  used  I  consider  it  would  suggest 
coffee,  and  that  it  should  require  a  declaration* 
But  1  am  now  making  another  suggestion,  that 
if  an  entirely  separate  word  such  as  chicorine 
were  used,  1  should  not  require  the  proportion  to 
be  declared. 

6149.  But  irrespective  of  declaring  the  pro- 
portion, would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  having 
the  word  **  mixture "  printed  in  large  letters  as 
well  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  it  whatever. 

6150.  Would  you  suggest  it^  so  that  the  buyer,, 
the  public,  could  be  under  no  mistake  whatever 
that  he  v%as  buying  a  genuine  article? — If  it 
was  considered  to  be  a  protection,  i  would  cer- 
tainly have  it  extended. 

6151.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  enough 
to  protect  the  public? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  do. 
so. 

6152.  You  told  us  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  no  samples  were  taken  at  all? — I 
gather  that  from  a  report  given  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  published  by  order  of 
Parliament. 

6153.  Will  you  tell  ue  in  what  particular  part 
of  England  that  is  ? — I  cannot.  I  l)ave  only  a 
general  recollection  of  that, 

6154.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a  great  number 
of  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England  not  a 
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siogle  sample  of  margarine  or  butter  has  been 
taken  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — 
I  believe  so  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  ;  T 
have  heard  that. 

6155.  I  suppose  that  would  hold  good  with 
regard  to  other  substances  as  well  ? — Of  course. 

6156.  You  told  us  that  several  appointments 
of  analysts  were  made  of  men  wholly  unfit,  and 
Mr.  Kearley  asked  you  whether  you  were 
aware  how  the  analysts  were  paid ;  are  you 
aware  that  some  of  them  only  get  15/.  per  annum, 
together  with  lOi.  6J.  for  each  analysis,  and  in 
the  case  of  prosecutions  they  only  get  their 
travelling  expenses  to  and  fru  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  the  exact  amount,  but  I  know  that  it  is 
entirelv  insufficient  for  the  purpose  to  secure 
properly  aualified  men. 

6157.  You  think  thnt  no  man  should  be 
appointed  a  public  analyst  who  has  not  ^one 
through  a  course  of  regidar  examination  ? — That 
is  one  of  my  suggestions. 

6158.  As  a  solicitor,  for  instance,  has  to  serve 
his  time  and  go  through  certain  examinations, 
and  so  has  a  doctor,  would  you  suggest  that  an 
analyst  should  be  put  on  me  same  footing  as 
other  professional  men  ? — Yes. 

6159.  And  that  unless  he  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  examination  he  should  not  be  eligible 
for  the  appointment  of  public  analyst?— les; 
and  I  should  sa^  that  the  examination  should  not 
only  be  theoretical,  but  practical ;  he  should  be 
set  to  analvse  certain  substances,  and  according  to 
the  knowledge  that  he  showed  he  should  be 
appointed  or  not,  for  practical  knowledge  as  apart 
from  theoretical 

6160.  You  stated  that  the  money  allowed  by 
the  Treasury  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  adulteration  ? — I  meant  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  analysts  in 
that  respect;  but,  of  course,  the  Treasury  does 
practically  nothing  for  the  detection  of  adultera- 
tion ;  it  has  no  analytical  department. 

6161.  And  in  this  connection  would  you 
suggest^  that  a  new  Go\ernment  Department 
should  He  formed  in  the  interests  of  the  wholesome 
food  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

6162.  And  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  should  be  spent  on  that  Government 
Department? — i  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

6163.  You  said,  I  think,  that  when  samples 
were  taken  and  found  to  be  unwholesome,  they 
should  either  be  confiscated  or  sent  to  the 
prisons? — I  said  that  if  they  were  wholesome 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  prisons,  or  used  as  the 
magistrate  might  direct  If  they  were  unwhole- 
some, they  ought  to  be  destroyed.  In  that  I 
was  following  the  provisions  of  the  German 
law. 

6164.  In  these  countiies  where  the  samples 
are  taken  and  found  to  be  wholesome,  the 
Government  are  obliged  to  pay  the  dealers  the 
full  value,  are  they  not? — Not  if  they  are 
adulterated. 

6165.  I  say  if  they  are  wholesome? — They 
might  be  adulterated  and  still  be  wholesome. 
For  instance,  the  addition  of  arrov/root  to  cocoa 
is  perfectly  wholesome,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered an  adulteration.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, if  it  was  not  sufficiently  declared,  the 
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Government  would  seize  the  substance  and  say, 
"  It  is  wholesome  ;  we  will  send  it  to  the  prisons 
or  workhouses  " ;  but  if  there  was  some  unwhole- 
some substance  added,  they  would  order  it  to  be 
destroyed.  But  they  would  not  pay  for  any 
article  which  they  found  was  improperly  sold 
as  pure  when  it  was  found  to  be  adulterated. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6166.  You  mentioned,  in  reply  to  the  honour- 
able Chairman,  that  there  was  a  certain  portion 
of  a  Bill  promoted  in  my  name  that  you  par- 
ticularly objected  to ;  that  was  as  to  warranty? 
— Yes. 

6167.  But  I  think  you  are  aware  that  my 
proposal  on  that  point  was  a  skeleton  proposal, 
and  intended  for  the  {)urpose  of  brinffing  the 
matter  before  the  Committee  ? — I  am  fully  aware 
of  that. 

6168.  And  I  think,  from  what  you  have  said, 
that  there  is  not  much  difiference  in  point  of 
principle  bet.ween  us?— I  think  there  is  none  ; 
in  practice  there  may  be  a  little  difference. 

6169.  At  the  present  moment  the  wholesale 
dealer  gives  a  warranty  that  can  be  pled? — 
Yes. 

6170.  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  hiatus  in 
the  machinery  ip  the  method  of  bringing  home 
adulteration  to  the  whole^sale  dealer  under  a 
written  warranty  ? — There  is. 

6171.  If  thjit  allegation  is  good  that  defect  in 
the  existing  law  should  be  made  good? — Yes, 
there  is  the  common  law  remedy  against  the 
man  who  ^ves  the  certificate,  but  not  a  penal 
remedy,  which  is  what  I  should  like  to  see. 

6172.  If  that  ^ap  were  filled  in,  and  a  satis- 
factory method  ^iven  of  getting  at  the  wholesale 
man  under  a  written  warranty,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  to  your  mind  in  allowing  the  invoice 
generally  to  be  the  warrant v,  would  there  ? — No. 
Subject  to  a  time  limit  in  the  case  of  bulk  goods 
I  think  it  is  better. 

6173.  In  looking  over  your  draft  Bill  I  do  not 
find  any  clause  giving  exactly  the  machinery 
which  you  propose  ;  but  in  your  evidence  you 
said  that  you  approved  of  the  clause  in  the 
Analysts'  Bill  as  to  warranty? — There  was  a 
special  clause  as  to  the  time  during  which  prose* 
cutions  could  be  brought 

6174.  Then  would  you  please  let  me  know 
what  your  own  machinery  is  exactly  ? — In  the 
first  place,  I  wish  to  delete  the  word  "  written  " 
after  the  words  •'  warranty  to  that  effect "  in  the 
Act  of  1875. 

6175.  What  I  want  is  the  machinery  in  case  a . 
written  warranty  is  pled ;  just  take  the  words 
as  it  stands  now,  and  deal  with  the  gap  as  it 
stands  ,  in  case  a  written  warranty  is  pled  with 
regard  to  adulterated  goods,  the  retail  vendor  is 
absolved  if  that  written  warranty  plea  is 
established  and  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no- 
means  of  getting  at  the  wholesale  man ;  have 
you  got  a  clause  in  your  Bill  that  deals  with 
that?—  I  would  make  him  liable  under  the  Act.  I 
have  not  got  a  clause  that  deals  with  that  in  the 
Bill,  for  my  Bill  is  only  a  rough  skeleton. 

^  6176.  In  fact,  you  are  in  the  same  position  as 

myself  with  regard  to  the  skeleton  nature  of  your 

proposal? — Yes,  except  that  my  idea  is  that  on 
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the  production  of  such  written  warranty  pro- 
ceedings should  be  immediately  taken  against  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer. 

6177.  I  notice  yon  say  that  in  pleading  war- 
ranty notice  should  be  given  to  the  warrantor  so 
that  he  may  be  present? — Yes,  or  represented. 

6178.  But  I  cannot  trace  your  steps  after- 
wards in  the  matter? — Then  my  intention  is 
that  there  should  be  immediate  prosecution  of 
him  then  and  there. 

6179.  You  see  in  the  Analysts'  Bill  there  is 
some  provision  for  that  point ;  it  was  not  to  that 
Aat  you  referred  ? — No,  it  was  to  the  length  of 
time  to  which  the  warranty  should  run  in  the 
case  of  perishable  goods. 

6180.  As  to  invoices  with  packed  goods  we  are 
at  one  ? — Entirely. 

6181.  You  hold  that  there  should  be  a  per-^ 
manent  warranty? — Yes,  the  only  limitation 
being  owing  to  natural  deterioration. 

.  6182.  With  regard  to  goods  sold  in  bulk,  we 
have  been  told,  for  instance,  by  a  manufacturer 
of  lard  that  he  guaranteed  all  his  goods,  althouf^h 
a  large  proportion  of  them  was  sold,  not  m 
bladders,  but  in  bulk — retailed  in  bulk  ;  and  I 
think  we  have  bad  similar  statements  from  whole- 
sale  butter  merchants? — I  do  not  think  that 
wcmld  be  practicable  or  desirable  in  the  case  of 
the  grocery  trade ;  the  foods  are  so  different;  they 
are  not  homogeneous  like  lard.  They  are  not  a 
manufactured  article,  manufactured  on  a  large 
.scale  of  a  similar  quality. 

6183.  But  you  do  propose  to  give  a  guarantee 
limited  by  time,  by  seven  days^  or  14  days,  or 
28  days  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  lard  you  might  pos- 

^  sibly  be  able,  aft^  a  lapse  of  time,  to  recognise 
and  trace  ;  but  in  groceries,  after  you  have  once* 
parted  with  them,  you  could  not  swear  to  any 
particular   sample  of  suorar   or   anything  else ; 
they  are  all  precisely  alike. 

6184.  Hut,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  the 
onus  of  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  goods  with 
those  warranted  lie  with  the  retail  vendor  ? — If 
your  skeleton  Bill  was  filled  up,  that  might  have 
been  so. 

6185.  It  is  provided  in  the  general  Act? — 
Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

6186.  But  would  not  that  satisfy  you  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

6187.  You  mentioned  to  me  once  in  cor- 
respondence the  case  of  a  person  to  whom  you 
had  sold  meal  which  turned  out  to  be  adulterated 
with  some  inferior  flour ;  do  you  remember  that 
case  ? — We  sold  him  oatmeal,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  adulterated  with  barley  meal. 

6188.  He  pled  warranty,  and  you  were  not 
certain  of  the  identity  of  the  goods,  and  in  any 
case  I  think  you  informed  me  that  the  goods  had 
not  passed  through  your  hands,  but  had  gone  to 
him  direct  from  the  miller;  but  1  think  you 
told  me  you  took  up  his  case  ? — The  goods  went 
direct  from  the  miller  to  this  man  through 
a  public  warehouse.  First  we  thought  the 
man  himself  had  committed  the  adultera- 
tion ;  but  on  going  further  into  it,  and 
examining  similar  oatmeal  belonging  to  the  same 
miller  in  a  public  wharf  in  London,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  miller  had  adulterated  it 
himself,  because  we  found  that  the  rest  of  his 
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oatmeal  was  adulterated*  We  thereupon  took 
up  the  case  of  the  grocer  and  defended  him. 
stating  that  we  believ^,  to  the  best  of  our  know^ 
ledge  and  belief,  that  he  had  not  committed  the 
adiilteration,  but  that  the  goods  had  been  supplied 
to  him  unwittingly  by  us  m  an  adulterated  form, 
and  we  virtually  wished* to  exculpate  him.  The 
grocer,  nevertheless,  was  fined.  We  paid  the 
fine  and  expenses. 

6i8i^.  The  grocer  was  fined  notwithstanding 
pleading  a  warranty?— He  did  not  plekd  war- 
ranty in  that  case,  because  the  invoice  was 
insufficient  for  him  ;  he  did  not  plead  warranty, 
but  we  took  up  his  case  and  defended  him. 

6190.  I  thought  that  in  that  case  which  you 
spoke  of  there  had  been  a  written  warranty  P — 

6191.  And  the  dispute  was  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  goods  ? — No ;  we  thereupon  took  steps  to 
try  and  get  the  remainder  of  the  oatmeal  seized 
on  the  public  wharf  in  London  through  the 
analyst  of  the  City  of  London,  but  he  stated 
that  he  had  no  power  to  seize  it,  because  the 
goods  were  not  on  sale.  The  miller,  who  resided  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  having  heard  of  the  case, 
had  instructed  his  agent  here  to  withdraw  the 
goods  from  sale  so  that  they  could  not  be 
touched. 

6192.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those 
goods  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  That  shows  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law. 

6193.  I  know  that  you  have  taken  a  very 
great  interest  in  i\\\^  matter,  and  your  object  has 
always  been  to  bring  about  some  intelligible  and 
more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  ? — A  hiuch 
more  stringent  Act  Our  interest,  and  the  in- 
terssits  of  all  respectable  traders,  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  adulteration. 

6194.  In  connection  with  this  proposal  you  go 
the  length  of  constituting  the  invdice  a  warranty, 
with  perishable  goods  in  bulk,  for  14  days  ? — 
Yes.  • 

6195.  How  would  you  meet  any  diflSculty  that 
might  arise  in  connection  with  them  ? — \n  what 
way? 

6196.  You  would  have  the  same  difliculties, 
would  you  not,  in  point  of  principle,  though 
possibly  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  to  proof  of 
identity  ? — That  would  be  limited  in  extent, 
because  the  goods  would  be  fresh,  and  yon  would 
be  able  to  trace  their  career  and  everybody  who 
had  had  to  deal  with  them.  They  would  not  be 
mixed  either.  Grocers  very  frequently  mix 
goods  after  they  get  them ;  they  mix  various 
parcels  together. 

6197.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  in  chief 
about  a  person  selling  cocoa  to  an  inspector ;  but 
if  he  was  well  up  in  the  law  he  would  probably 
have  put  some  label  upon  it,  would  he  not  ? — 
Yes. 

6198.  Have  there  been  frequent  prosecutions 
for  selling  as  cocoa  what  is  really  a  mixture  ? — 
Certainly  there  are  constant  prosecutions  for 
cocoa  containing  various  forms  of  starch.  The 
manufacturers,  in  addition  to  selling  them  in 
packets,  sell  them  in  large  packages  as  well,  by 
the  cwt.  And  the  same  with  mustard  and  coffee 
also ;  they  are  sold  in  large  packages  as  well  as 
in  packets. 

6199.  I  know 
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Mr.  Rogers. 


[Confiftued, 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

6199.  I  know  you  haye  taken  paiticular 
interest  in  the  matter  of  spice  adulteration,  with 
exhausted  spicen  such  as  wild  nutmeg  and  wild 
mace  ?— That  is  so. 

6200.  Op  what  principle  would  ypu  propose 
to  deal  with  that? — I  should  propose  that  the 
Government  Department  should  have  power  to 
define  what  was  a  nutmeg  and.  what  was  not^  or 

.what  was  macQ  and  what  was  not.  The  essential 
■qualities  of  the  spice  ought  to  be  evidently  con- 

.gained  in  the  substance  sold  under  that  name. 

.^ow^  the  wild  nutmeff  and  the  wild  mace  in 

some   cases  are  entirely  worthless  substances; 
-they  have  simply  an  outward  renemblance. 

6201.  Is  it  not  a  product  of  the  sanqe  plant  ? 
; — No^  it  is  a  different  plant  altogether.  It  has 
1  an  outward  resemblance  only. 

6202.  Did  1  rightly  understand  that  you  pro- 
•pose  going  even  so  far,  with  regard  to  exhausted 
ginger,  that  you  would  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  food  for  cattle  F^-No ; 
.excuse  me.  I  pmpose  to  disuUow  its  use  by  the 
spice-ginder^  but  not  for  cattle  food,  though  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  it  would  be  very  worthless 
for  that  purpose. 

6203.  I  understand  that  generally  you  are  in 
favour  of  allowing  a  declaration  of  the  mixture 
in  writing  or  the  mixture  in  legible  type  to  be 
sufficient  notice  to  the  purchaser? — Not  a 
general  declaration.  I  want  the  percentages 
stated. 

6204.  About  the  percentages,  are  you  aware 
that  the  coffee  sellers  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
analysts  to  tell  exactly  the  amount  of  the  per- 
centage of  chicory  in  coffee  ? — 1  propose  to  allow 
a  margin  in  that  case  under  wnicti  convictions 
should  not  take  |»lace ;  if  the  margin  was  not 
exceeded  convictions  should  not  be  allowed. 

6205.  But  you  would  like  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  all  the  articles? — Yes. 

6206.  Then  in  the  case  of  an  article  that  had  a 
number  of  different  ingredients  in  it,  would  it 
not  be  practicallv  very  difficult  to  give  the 
percentages  of  tfife  different  ingredients  ? — You 
might,  as  the  alternative  proposal  I  made,  simply 
state  the  percentage  of  the  predominant  partner. 
For  instance,  if  more  cocoa  was  contained  in  the 
article  than  the  admixture,  you  would  say, 
**  This  contains  55  per  cent,  of  cocoa  and  45 
per  cent.  o(  other  ingredients,"  without  goine 
into  great  detail.  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
that. 

6207.  Then  take  the  case  of  ginger^  for 
instance,  or  some  other  spice  that  is  more  or  less 
mixed  ;  take  pepper  and  poivrette  ? — That  is  a 
distinct  adulteration.     I  should  not  allow  that. 

6208.  Or  pepper  adulterated  with  pepper- 
husks  or  shells  ? — I  should  have  the  standard 
there  made  by  the  new  department  as  to  what 
should  constitute  adulteration,  and  what  propor- 
tion might  fairly  be  used. 

6209.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  most 
desirable,  I  suppose  vou  would  agree,  and  that 
is,  that  people  should  ki^ow  exactly  what  a  given 
article  meant.  For  instance,  that  after  an  Act 
being  in  operation  for  20  years  it  should  not  have 
^ettobe  deciiled  what  was  vinegar? — Certainly.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  law, 
that  whatever  the  public  ask  for  they  should  get. 
.  0.73. 


Sir  Charles  Ci/m^roii  —  continued. 

6210.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  law.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the 
different  laws  on  the  subject,  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  the  Margarine  Act,  and  another 
Act  you  referred  to?— The  Fertilis^ers  and 
Cattle  Food  Act,  and  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act*  I  should  like  to  see  the  law  consolidated 
so  as  to  cover  the  naming  of  coods. 

6211.  I  do  not  think  the  Merchandise  M^irks 
Act  is  at  ail  within  our  reference ;  but  you  haye 
certain  Acts  with  regard  to  milk  and  certain 
Acts  with  regard  to  butter  and  margarine  ? — Yes. 
I  should  like  to  see  all  those  amalgamated  in  one. 

6212.  There  are  some  different  principles  em- 
bodied in  them,  and  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  definitely  upon  them ;  for  instance,  i^ 
the  Margarine  Act  tne  essence  of  the  Act  is  a 
printed  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  article  on 
the  paper,  and  on  the  place  at  which  it  is  dis- 
played, and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6213.  That  is  convenient ;  are  you  in  favour 
of  that  as  against  compliance  with  the  *•  nature, 
substance  and  quality  demanded'*? — I  think  I  am» 
:  6214.  In  the  matter  of  drinks,  a  certain^ 
amount  of  adulteration  with  water  is  permitted 
by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament? — By  special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

6215.  By  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  which 
prescribes  the  dilution? — Yes;  of  course  all 
spirits  are  diluted  to  begin  with,  because  proof 
alcohol  is  half  water. 

6216.  But  gin  is  allowed  to  be  so  much  under 
proof,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

.    6217.  You  have,  in  fact,  got  a  standard  there? 
— Yea,  I  want  to  see  that  extended. 

6218.  You  are  in  favour  of  standards  as  to 
goods  diluted  with  innocuous  naatter  ? — Yes.       i 

62 19.  In  the  maimer  of  milk  you  have  provision 
made  for  taking  samples  before  they  reach  the 
retailer.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
tha*  principle  ? — That  principle  throughout. 

6220.  Then  I  take  it  that  generally  you  are 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  implied  warranty 
i^eing  extended  throughout  ?--^Yes. 

622li.  With  your  reserves?— Yes. 

6222.  So  that,  I  think,  after  all  we  are  not 
much  at  variance  ? — No. 

Mr.  Colman. 

6223.  In  using  the  word  *'  written,"  I  presume 
you  mean  written  or  printed,  particularly  in 
these  days  of  type-writing  ? — Certainly,  I  mean 
that.  I  think  that  the  invoice  generally  ought 
to  be  sufficient.  The  magistrates,  in  some  cases 
of  warranty,  hold  that  the  warranty  should  be 
written  in  a  very  formal  way  and  actually  signed 
by  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  business  that  would 
be  practically  impossible.  Whatever  is  done, 
the  invoice  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  it. 

6224.  Written  or  printed?— Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

6225.  Fourteen  days  is  a  long  time  for  perish- 
aJble  articles  to  be  kept,  is  it  not  ?^-I  am  under 
the  impression  that  that  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  puolic  analysts.  I  have  not  gone  into  ttiat 
myself,  but  I  should  be  quite  prepared  for  a 
variation  in  that  if  it  was  thought  to  'be  too 
long. 

I«  L  4 
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Mr.  John  Clark  Forster,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6226.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Fergusson  and  Forster,  who  are  one  of  the  largest 
importers  of  liquorice  juice,  and  have  been  so  for 
many  years? — Yes. 

6227.  Liquorice,  as  we  all  know,  is  used 
largely  in  connection  with  medical  purposes,  such 
as  the  making  up  of  prescriptions,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  pifis,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6228.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  largely  adul- 
terated ? — Very  largely. 

6229.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  on  that 
point? — Yes,  I  have  got  half-a-dozen  analyses  in 
my  hand. 

6230.  Will  you  just  let  us  have  the  substance 
of  them,  please? — This  is  one  of  them  ;  it  is  from 
Mr.  Bernard  Dyer. 

6231.  That  is  in  1887?— Yes.  "I  have  ex- 
amined the  two  samples  of  suspected  liquorice 
you  sent  me,  one  consisting  of  sticks  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  I  have  carefully  examined  amJ 
compared  them  with  specimens  of  genuine 
Spanish  liquorice,  and  find  that  they  both  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  farinaceous  matter  foreign  to 
genuine  liquorice,  as  well  as  other  impurities.; 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  neither  of  these 
contains  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  genuine 
extract,  if  even  there  is  present  as  much  as  this." 

6232.  Have  you  got  anotlier  certificate  from 
the  same  gentleman,  given  you  on  the  20th  De- 
cember 1892,  to  the  effect  that  certain  liquorice 
juice  was  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  foreign  matter  ? — Yes. 

6233.  And  a  third,  in  1892,  to  the  effect  that 
the  juice  was  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter;  and  a 
fourth,  in  1892,  of  which  the  same  Mr.  Dyer 
said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  only  one-half  of 
it  was  genuine  liquorice  ? — Yes.  ' 

6234.  Would  you  please  say  what  are  the 
chief  adulterants?— Jrrincipally  farina,  rice 
starch,  sago  flour,  millers'  sweepings  mixed  with 
sugar,  and  farinaceous  substsinces  generally. 

6235.  What  are  millers'  sweepings  ? — Sweep- 
ings from  the  miller's  floor,  I  suppose  ;  any- 
thmg  but  flour. 

6236.  That  deprives  the  liquorice  entirely  of 
any  medicinal  quality,  1  supuose? — It  takes  it 
nearly  all  away,  I  should  think. 

6237.  And  you  say  that  it  is  calculated  to  induce 
the  presence  of  weevils  and  maggots,  and  that 
you  have  examined  specimens  which  have 
swarmed  with  those  insects  ? — Yes ;  when  ^the 
liquorice  juice  has  been  kept  any  time  it 
decays  and  turns  rotten,  and  these  insects 
breed. 

6238.  What  is  done  with  it  then?—It  is 
kept  as  long  as  it  can  be,  I  suppose,  till  it  is 
useless,  and  then  is  thrown  away  or  destroyed. 
When  it  is  in  ffood  order  I  suppose  it  is  used  in 
whatever  way  liquorice  is  used. 

6239.  You  say  that  these  and  other  adulte- 
rants; I  do  not  know  whether  you  refer  to 
the  weevils  there  ? — No. 

6240.  You  say  that  they  are  largely  used  with 
pure  liquorice  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery 


Sir  Charles  Camero?! —continued. 

known  as  Pomfret  liquorice,  pipe  liquorice,  &c.  ? 
— Yes. 

6241.  Your  complaint  is  that  these  generally 
contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  liquorice,  and 
the  manufacturers  are  still  permitted  to  call  them 
by  that  name?— Yes. 

6242.  What  would  you  suggest  in  connection 
with  that  ? — I  should  suggest  that  they  should  be 
sold  as  a  compound  or  a  mixture. 

6243.  These  liquorice  sticks,  that  pipe  liquo* 
rice  you  speak  of,  is,  I  suppose,  purely  a  con- 
fectionery product  ? — Pipe  liquorice  juice  is  ; 
but  there  are  other  sticks,  smaller  sticks  and 
larger  sticks,  sold  in  the  same  way  as  sweetmeats, 
and  used  in  different  ways,  that  are  made  of  the 
same  stuff,  or  worse  stuff. 

6244.  As  to  that  liquorice  which  you  saw 
swarming  with  weevils,  do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  that  found  its  way  into  Pomfret  liquorice 
or  pipe  liquorice? — I  do  not  know.  It  was  im- 
ported from  France  ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6245.  Would  not  the  insects  attack  the  genuine 
liquorice  ? — No. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6246.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  an V thing  not  containing  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  liquorice  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  under  that  name  ? — Yes. 

6247;  Has  there  been  any  prosecution  in  con- 
nection with  adulterated  liquorice  ? — Several, 
but  only  one  or  two  that  I  know  of. 

6248.  At  whose  instance? — In  one  case,  I  do 
not  know  at  whose  instance  it  was,  but  one  man 
was  convicted. 

6249.  I  suppose  the  pharmaceutical  trade  is 
more  interested  in  getting  pure  liquorice  than 
any  other  ? — Yes,  it  is ;  but,  still,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  article  at  all ;  it  is  a  common, 
well-known  fact. 

6250.  You  propose  to  allow  5  per  cent,  of 
impurities  ;  what  are  the  impurities? — Anything 
connected  with  dirt  or  dust,  or  anything  of  tliat 
kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  it  It  ought  to  be 
really  pure  within,  at  any  rate,  1  per  cent,  or 
\  per  cent 

6251.  In  my  juvenile  days  I  got  a  recollection 
of  liquorice  containing  bay  leaves ;  is  that  the 
case  ?  —It  does  not  contain  them ;  it  is  packed  in 
them. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6252.  Is  it  easy  to  detect  the  adulteration  of 
liquorice  ?— I  think  so. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6253.  You  also  have  experience  in  regard  to 
arrowroot,  caraways,  ginger,  and  pepper,  I  think  ? 
— Yes. 

6254.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  them  ? — I  can  give  you  an  instance  only 
about  a  fortnight  ago  when  200  or  300  bags  of 
caraways  were  put  up  for  public  sale  which  were 
adulterated  witn  drawn  or  exhausted  seeds  to 
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Mr.  FORSTER. 


l^Continned. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron  —continued, 
the  extent  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  These  were 
not  oflPered  for  public  sale ;  they  were  put  up, 
but  were  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  several 
members  of  the  trade.  They  were  imported 
adulterated. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6265.  How  are  they  exhausted? — They  ex- 
haust the  oil  ;  they  take  the  oil  from  them. 

Sir  Charlet  Cameron. 

6256.  Does  not  that  materially  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  seed? — Not  very  much,  but  it 
does  rather. 

6257.  That  of  course  comes  within  the  Act  as 
at  present;  the  Act  provides  against  the  ex- 
haustion of  any  valuable  ingredient?— I  believe 
it  does,  but  it  is  still  extensively  carried  on. 

6258.  I  suppose  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
adulterating  machinery,  such  articles  as  caraways 
would  never  come  up  ? — No. 

6259.  If  you,  for  instance,  had  bought  as  cara- 
ways that  lot  of  caraway  seeds,  you  would  have 
had  your  civil  remedy  in  revising  to  pay  for 
them  ?  ~  T  do  not  see  how  we  could.  It  is  put  ujf 
to  the  public  sale  and  sold  under  public  sale  con- 
ditions. 

6260.  And  not  warranted? — And  not  war- 
ranted in  any  way. 

6261.  About  arrowroot ;  you  say  that  is  largely 
mixed  with  farina  and  potato  starch  ? — Yes,  that 
is  a  well-known  fact. 

6262.  Have  you  had  any  examples  of  prose- 
cutions for  that  adulteration  ? — Not  at  all ;  not 
lately. 

6263.  Is  that  adulteration  practised  in  this 
country  or  abroad  ?  —Over  here,  I  should  think, 
principally. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6264.  What  would  be  the  lowest  pi  ice  that 
pure  arrowroot  is  sold  at? — About  1  J<^.  per  pound. 

6265.  That  would  be  pure  arrowroot,  would 
it?— Yes,  lid.  to  lid. 


Sir  Charlee  Cameron. 

6266.  I  forget  whether  you  said  there  had 
been  any  cases  of  prosecution  ? — I  have  never 
seen  one  at  all. 

6267.  What  is  your  trade  exactly  ?— We  call 
ourselves  spice  merchants. 

6268.  Have  the  spice  merchants,  as  a  trade, 
any  organisation  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  frauds  ? — No. 

6269.  You  say  that  caraways  and  ginger  are 
mixed  with  the  exhausted  pro^lucts  ? — Yes. 

6270.  And  that  pepper  is  adulterated  with 
ground  rice,  lon^  pepper,  olive  stones,  &c.? — Yes. 

6271.  What  is  long  pepper? — Long  pepper  is 
a  sort  of  wild  pepper. 

6272.  Is  it  the  product  of  a  different  plant  ?  - 
Yes,  entirely. 

6273.  And  olive  stones  is  what  they  call 
poivrette,  is  it  not?— Yes,  from  the  olive. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6274.  With  regard  to  arrowroot  sold  as  pure 
arrowroot,  sold  at  IJrf.  a  pound,  what  would  it 
pay  the  manufacturer  to  adulterate  that  with  ?^ 
The  common  sorts  are  not  generally  adulterated; 
it  is  not  worth  while,  and,  besides,  it  might  im- 
prove them. 

6275.  What  kind  of  arrowroot  is  generally 
adulterated  ? — The  better  sorts ;  the  better 
qualities*     Arrowroot  goes  up  to  2$.  2d.  a  pound. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

6276.  You  talked  of  millers'  sweepings  being 
used  as  an  adulterant;  of  what? — Of  liquorice 
juice. 

6277.  Is  not  what  is  known  as  millers'  sweep- 
ings the  refuse  after  cleaning  up  the  floors  and 
lofts  of  millers  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  it  is 
a  term,  millers'  sweepings  ;  it  means  any  sort  of 
rubbish  I  believe. 

6278.  You  are  not  able  to  say,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  is  the  sweeping-up  of  the  lofts ;  the 
cleaning  up  generally  ? — I  beheve  it  is. 

6279.  That  is  what  it  is  known  as,  is  it  not? — • 
Yes. 


Mr.  Danibl  Richard  Habvest,  called  in;   and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6280.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
W.  and  D.  Harvest? —Yes. 

6281.  Andyouhave  had  a  personal  experienceof 
over  50  years  in  the  spice  and  grocery  trade  ? — Yes. 

6282.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  told  us 
by  Mr.  Forster,  who  has  just  been  examined,  and 
also  by  other  witnesses.  Can  you  add  anything 
to  that  evidence? — I  could  not  hear  Mr. 
Forster's  evidence,  but  I  wish  to  bear  testimony 
myself  to  the  fact  that  the  Adulteration  of  Food 
Act  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  honest  wholesale  dealer. 

6283.  Before  we  come  to  that,  would  you  tell 
us  about  adulteration? — I  am  coming  to  that 
presently. 

6284.  When  has  the  Act  proved  beneficial? 
—  I  think  it  has  proved  beneficial  in  its 
operation  in  regard  to  ground  pepper  and  ground 
ginger.     We  know  ground  pepper  was  in  many 

0.73. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued, 
cases  adulterated  with  long  pepper  as  well  as 
with  ground  olive  stones  and  ether  ingredients. 
Ground  ginger  was  sophisticated  with  spent 
ginger.  You  are  aware  probably  that  that  is 
a  mere  fibre  of  the  spice  after  all  the  essential 
qualities  have  been  abstracted,  and  is  quite 
worthless.  These  adulterations  which  were 
perpetrated  by  certain  wholesale  firms,  and 
carried  on  rather  extensively  for  some  years,  have 
been  recently  checked,  and  have  received  prac* 
tically,  in  my  opinion,  their  death  blow,  by  the 
vigorous  application  of  the  law  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

6285.  Have  vou  any  examples  of  this  vigorous 
application  of  the  law  ? — Yes ;  numberless  prose- 
cutions  have  taken  place,  and  several  hundred  men 
have  been  prosecuted ;  and  we  find,  as  wholesale 
dealers,  that  they  are  anxious  to  secure  now  the 
article  perfectly  genuine,  buth  in  pepper  and  ginger. 
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Sir  Ckerl€9  Ciam^vM-— continued. 

;  Br.t  the  Act  has  been  powerless  or  inoperatire  in 
the  case  of  certain  imported  goods*  Amongst  theie 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  instances  within 

'  »y  own  experience.  Some  few  years  ago  about 
70,000  lbs.  of  pepper  dust,  so  called,  were  sub- 
mitted for  public  auction  in  Mincing-lane.  As 
the  samples  on  show  were  flavourless*  I  ohal-* 
hmued  the  action  of  the  brokers  in  offering  the 
article  as  pepper  dust,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
firetting  the  cale  postponed  ibr  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  iinalysis.  The  authorities  at  Somer- 
set House  declared  it  to  consist  of  only  1  per 
cent,  of  pepper,  with  99  per  cent,  of  sand  and  clay 
and  other  valueless  ingredients. 

6286.  What  is  pepper  dust? — It  ifr  not  sob)  at 
all  now  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  siftings  out 
of  the  peppercorn.  I  called  u|)on.  the  City 
Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  to 
condemn  this  rubbieh„  but  he  declared  that  he 
was  powerless,  and  the  70,000  lbs.  were  sold  by 
unction,  in  epite  of  protests  on  the  part  of-  a  few 
buyers,  during  the  following  week. 

6287.  Have  you  aqy  idea  what  it  fetched  ? — 
£17  10«.  a  ton  ;  that  was  about  a  third  of  the 
then  value  of  pepper. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6288.  And   this   was  distributed   throughout 
.the  country  ? — Yes,  distributed  throughout  the 

couiitry  and  mixed  with  other  pepper. 

6289.  Did  that  lead  to  a  number  of  prosecu- 
tions?— Yep,  ft  great  number. 

6290.  And  those  people  knew  nothing  about 
what  it  was? — Yes.     I  had  written  a  letter  in 

-  the  *'  Times  "  which  called  attention  to  it  to  put 
,  people  on  their  guard. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6291.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  how 
spice  merchants,  who,  1  suppose,  bought  it,  and 
must  have  known  what  they  were  buying,  would 
give  such  a  high  price  for  it  ? — You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Mincing-lane  Market  is  the  central 
marRet  of  the  world,  and  the  buyers  there 
represent  people  from  all  countries.  They 
may  have  been  foreign  buyers ;  but  I  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  got  into  consump- 
tion in  this  country.  On  another  occasion 
240,000  lbs.  of  pepper,  being  the  salvage  re- 
covered from  a  fire  at  one  of  the  public  wharves 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  was  submitted 
for  public  auction  on  the  site  of  the  premises. 
This  pepper,  which  had  been  shaking  in  Thames 
water  for  several  weeks,  was  saturated  with 
sewage,  had  beocme  most  offensive,  and  utterly 
unfit  fftr  use.  I  could  obtain  no  assistance  from 
the  local  authorities,  but  I  attended  the  sale  and 
protested  agninst  this  outrage  on  commercial 
morality  and  fair  dealing,  but  was  only  jeered 
and  laughed  at  by  the  large  assemblage  of  buyers 
*who  were  present.  In  this  case  the  pepper  was 
ground  and  sold  as  genuine,  and  although  this 
was^  literally  true,  yet  the  article  was  quite  unfit 
A)r  'human  oonsump^n.  There  were  240,000 
lbs.  of  pepper  there.  The  Act  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  be  operative  before  such  noxious 
or  impure  articles  could  be  sold  aind  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  kingdom. 

6292.  That  is  an  example,  I  suppose,  of  where 


Sir  Charles  Camrrim'— oontimoed. 

the  Act  has.  been  powerless  or  inoperative? 
— Just  so.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  a 
large  eonsignment  of  white  pepper  t  reached 
London  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  Experts 
were  led  to  believe  it  was  a  pure  article,  but  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  supposed  peppercorns  were  small  clay 
pellets^  exactly  resembling  in  shape  and  colour 
the  genuine  arliole^  This  fraud  waa  said  to  have 
been  practised  on  the  exporters  by  the  Chinese 
dealers  before  shtpn>ent«  A  similar  case  came 
umder  my  notice  a  few  yeais  earlier,  when 
sevend  hundreds  of  bags  of  an  article  known  to 
the  trade  as  pearl  tapioca  (the  small  round 
tapioca)  was,  after  ,  it  had  been  sold  and  dis- 
tributed, found  to  consist  entirely  of  farina  or 
potato  starch,  the  value  of  which  at  that  time  was 
but  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  tapi<ioa. 
^Xh^  lasti^a^eof  i'raudulent  import  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee occurred  at  the  Miitcing-lane  s|>ice  sales 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  That  was  with 
reference  to  the  caraways  I  heard  Mr.  Forster 
refer  to  just  now,  and  which  I  need  not  repeat 
per^ps. 

Ch(nrmau, 

6293.  Will  you  give  us  your  version  of  it? — 
Three  hundr€ld  bugs- of  caraways,  ab6uM5  tons 
in  all,  which  were  offered,  were  found  to  be 
mixed  with  drawn  seeds  (that  is,  seed  from  which 
the  essential  oil  has  been  abstracted).  An 
immediate  protest  was  made  by  some  members  of 
the  wholesale  trade,  and  the  whole  parcel  was 
withdrawn.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts  diat 
the  members  of  the  wholesale  spice  trade  have  to 
exorcise  the  greatest  vigilance  and  care  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests  and  tliose  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

6294  When  a  parcel  like  that  has  been  with- 
drawn, what  becomes  of  it  ? — That  is  the  question  ; 
we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  /^ry*. 

6295.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  trace  it  ? — 
I  suggested  at  the  time  to  the  selling  broker 
that  he  should  return  it  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  came,  but  it  only  caused  laughter  at  the  time. 
I  should  mentirm,' with  regard  to  tliese  drawn 
caraways,  that  there  is  a  regular  market  for  them 
in  Mark-lane;  you  can  buy  them  from  10«. 
to  I2s,  a  cwt. 

6296.  What  is  the  price  of  caraways  themselves, 
the  genuine  article?-— The  price  of  genuine  cara- 
ways is  about  28jf.  to  30*.  a  cwt. 

Sir  Charles  Camennii 

6297.  Is  the  trade  in  these  spent  caraways 
con5«iderable  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  them  as 
an  adulterant? — Tes 

6298.  And  there  is  no  honest  purpose  to  whieh 
they  can  be  applied  ? — No,  there  is  no  hon^t 
purpose  to  which  they  can  be  applied  ;  of  coarse 
.they    are  mere   refuse.       They   can    be    easily 

detected ,  they  are  much  darker' than  the  ordinary 
caraways:  An  ordinary  magnifying  6iass  will 
expose  the  fraud  at  once. 

Mr.  Frye* 
6299*  They  are  absolutel}»worthleB8,«CJoo«fse? 

Yes.  '' 

6300^  What 
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[..  [CofitiMied^ 


Jdr.  Kilbride. 

6300.  What  was  the  proportion?*^!  do  not 
know  the  exact  proportion ;  we  could  onlj  see 
that  they  were  mixed.  I  should  think  only 
10  per  cent.,  not  more. 

Sir  Charles  Camerotu 

r-  6301 .  Ten  percent  of  what? — Drawn  caraways 
with  the  gennine  seeds.  The  Act  has  also  been 
inoperative  in  the  case  of  candied  peel.  The 
sale  of  this  article  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
considerable,  amounting  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  seTeral  thousands  of  tons.  The  greater  part 
of  this  is  pure ;  but  some  few  makers  have  lately 
introduced  a  cheaper  article  known  to  the  initiated 
as  candied  skins,  that  is  lemon  and  other  peels 
from  which  the  essences  have  been  abstracted. 

6302.  Can  you  tell  us  what  candied  peel 
should  be  made  of;  is  it  orange  peel? — Just  the 
peel  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

<>303.  But  there  are  some  special  peels,  are 
there  not,  made  of  orange-like  fruits  having 
thicker  skins  ? — They  are  of  Tarioud  sizes,  but 
cut  in  half. 

6304.  A  sbaddoc(k,  for  instance? — Yes,  cut 
in  half,  the  juice  expressed,  and  the  pulp 
removed. 

6305.  Are  they  not  made  of  different  qualities, 
from  shaddock  skins,  for  instance? — I  do  not 
know  whether  shaddock  skins  are  used,  but  there 
are  different  sizes  and  qualities  of  lemon  and 
citron  and  orange.  That  causes  a  little  difference 
in  the  value  of  theni ;  but  in  each  of  those  cases 
the  article  is  genuine.  But  now  they  have  taken 
to  removing  we  essential  oil. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6306.  Is  that  easy  to  detect  ? — It  is  by  tasting 
it.  It  is  not  very  easy ;  it  is  connderably  different 
from  ordinary  beet  quality  peel.  My  firm  drew 
the  attention  of  the  retail  trade  to  this  fact  in  a 
circular  about  nine  months  ago,  when  it  reached 
one  of  the  leading  daily  papers^  which  exposed 

the  custom  and  condemnea  it. 

'I         '  ■  (    •  • 

,.  Sir  Charles  CamerQn. 

6307.  You  could  l^rtlly  call  that  an  adultera- 
tion, could  you  ?— It  is  a  jraud . 

630S.  It  is  a  fraud^I  daro  say^  to  sell  dieese 
worth  U.  at  2«.,  but  wonld  not  that  be  a  case  of 
caomt  emptor ;  th^  do. not  sell  it  under  any 
namie,  do  tbey  ?7r"They  sell  U  binder  the  nanus. of 
candied  paeli  and«yott  are  sup^sed  to  get  a  pure 
article  in  that  way^  which  it  is  very  d^irabte  to 
pet« :  The.  Act  has  also  proved  very  unjust  in 
ita  operation  vofy  recently  in  aome  p«foeeoutions 
in  tne  sale  of  ground  .cassia,  in  which  it  was 
alleged,  there  was  6  |>er  cent  of  extraneous 
matter.  The  Act  allows  from  3  per  cent,  to  4 
per  cent.  '^  where  the  food  or  drug  is  unaK'oidably 
mixed  with  some  extraneoua  .  matter  in  the 
process 'pf  col leefcian  or  preparation.''  Cassia  is 
a  bark  which  is  sometimes  coated  with  fully  6 
per  cent,  of  earthy  or  sandy  n>atter,  irremovable, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  acknowledged  fact,  the 
Bench  have  convicted  the  several  defendants  and 
inflicted  fines. 

6309«  Do  you  deal  in  casaa? — Yes,  it  is, a 
fipice,  and  an  important  spice. 

-0.73. 


Sir  Charles  Cu/wfrc**— continued. 

6310.  What  is  it  used  for  specially  ?— It  is 
used  for  mixing  with  cakes  and  u>r  culinary  pur- 
poses, I  believe,  specially^  and  articles  of  that 
sort.  In  some  other  prosecutions  during  this 
year  there  havo  been  convictions  and  fines  fo]p 
selling  ground  cassia  as  ground  cinnamon.  I 
can  assert,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that 
these  charges  were  altogether  untrue,  and  werci 
due  to  the  ignorance  or  incompetency  .of  thc^ 
analyst.  ,  ; 

631 1.  Were  the^  appealed  to  Somerset  Housed 
—They  were  not  in  those  cases.  About  two  oi^ 
three  months  ago  my  firm,  having  suppUed  Ih^. 
ground  ginger  alleged  to  have  been  adulKeratodjt 
conducted  the  dei'ence ;  that  was  in  the  north 
of  England,  by  the  way,  to  which  an  honourable 
Member  lately  relerrea.  la  this  case  the  sampW 
was  pionounced  by  the  local  analyst  to  be  im«^ 
pure,  becauee  there  v\as  only  94  per  cent,  of 
ginger  and  6  per  cent  pf  extraneous  matter.  We. 
were  represented  by  counsel^  and  proved  in. 
evidence  that  the  arucle  had  beietn  ground  as  ia^> 
ported.  The  bench  of  magistrates  .were  uncon^ 
rinced,  and  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to 
Somerset  House.  .  The  decision  in  that  quarter 
confirmed  our  statement,  and  the  case  fell 
through. 

6312.  You  say  that  the  article  was  imported;' 
do  you  mean  that  it  was  imported  with  certain! 
impurities  in  it  ?-*No,  no  impurities ;  just  the' 
ordinary  skin  of  the  ginger*  This  ginger  had 
been  what  they  call  washed  in  the  place  of  growth ; 
that  is  to  Mty,  all  the  dirt  had  been  removed,  but 
in  spite  of  that  there  was  a  little  extraneous' 
matter  on  the  skin  i>f  the  ginger;  but,  although 
the  charge  was  unfounded,  we  were  not  publicly  - 
exonerated,  and  had  to  bear  the  costs  of  thei 
defence,  amounting  to  between  20i.  and  &0L' 
ThsLt  seems  a  great  hardship  and  injustice. 

6813.  l)o  you  guarantee  everything  ?i— Yes, 
with  everything  that  we  sell  we  give  a  guarantee 
that  it  is  genuine. 

6314.  You  give  a  guarantee  with  it  ? — Tes, 
our  invoices  are  all  stamped  with  an  india-rubber 
mark. 

6315.  Then,  if  a  case  is  brought  against  one 
of  your  customers,  what  do  you  do  ? — VTe 
immediately  defend  it. 

6316.  Defend  it  foi^  him  ?— Yes. 

6317.  You   do   npt*  allow  him  tq  plead  waiv 
ranty  ? — He  is  quito  at  liberty  to  mention  our . 
nftme  in  the  matter;  we  are  not  ashamed  of  th^. 
transaction,  knowing  it  fo  be  right.  , 

6318.  Have  you  had  nuuiy  of  these  cases  ?f-* 
Not  many ;  very  few.  We  have  never  had  onei : 
case  of  |>epper  yet.  ThjQ  perceatage  of  extra- 
neous matier  here  is  so  small^  6  per  cent.,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  added  for  profit;  the  eom*- 
moner  kinds  of  ginger  are  not-  worth  4</.  a  lb. ; 
and  it  would  never  answer  the  purposes  of  the' 
manufacturer  to  mix  6  lbs.  of  extraneous  mattet ; 
it  would  reduce  she  cost  too  little. 

6319.  Can  vou  tell  us  anything  about  the  . 
market  (or  exhausted  ginger? — Yes,  I  know  it 
has  been. extensively  used  till  it  was  stopped  by 
the  proseputiona  lately.  I  look  upon  it  as  abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  X  do  not  tlunk  it  should  be 
allowed  to  be  sold.  i 

M  M  2  5320.  U 
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{^Continued, 


Mr.  Frye. 

632C.  Is  that  sold  at  public  sales? — No^  it  is 
never  sold  at  public  sales ;  it  is  sold  privately.  I 
could  cite  many  other  instances  where  wholesale 
firms  have  defended  cases  of  alleged  adulteration 
at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  where, 
when  the  charges  could  not  be  sustained,  they 
have  received  no  compensation.  This  is  felt  as 
a  serious  grievance,  and  I  feel,  in  common  with 
many  others,  that  the  Act  shoidd  be  amended, 
and  that  in  every  case  where  a  summons  has 
been  issued  and  the  defendant  has  been  acquitted, 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  accused  should  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  local  authorities.  There  is  one 
article  that  I  should  like  to  refer  to  as  a  manufac* 
tarer,  and  that  is  baking  powder.  This  demands 
special  notice.  To  sell  cakes  or  bread  containinfip 
alum,  even  should  such  an  adulterant  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  baking  powder,  is  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  and  yet  baking  powder  containing  alum 
can  be  sold  with  impunity.  This  results  from  a 
decision  in  February,  1894,  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  that  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powder 
is  not  illegal. 

6321.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  case? 
— It  is  the  case  ot  James  v.  Jones,  reported  in 
58  Justices  of  the  Peace,  page  230.  It  was 
declared  not  illegal,  not  because  alum  was  not 
injurious,  but  because  baking  powder  could  not 
be  defined  as  an  article  of  food.  The  remedy 
lies  in  the  special  inclusion  of  baking  powder  as 
an  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  in 
a  compulsory  alteration  oi  the  label  to  alum 
baking  powder,  the  word  '*  alum  "  beine  printed 
in  large  type.  Pending  this  necessary  alteration 
of  the  law,  the  intereste  of  honest  manufacturers 
and  traders  are  seriously  affected.  I  consider 
that  the  retail  grocer  has  suffered  a  great  in- 
justice under  this  Act.  He  has  been  summoned 
m  hundreds  of  cases  for  the  sale  of  goods  in 
sealed  packages  bearing  the  maker's  name,  and 
for  the  contents  of  which  he  should  not  be  held 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale 
dealer  needs  protection.  It  is  quite  proper  that 
he  should  give  a  warranty  on  the  invoice,  but  a 
reasonable  time  should  be  fixed  for  this  warranty, 
and  his  interests  should  be  guarded  against  inad- 
vertent or  wilful  adulteration  after  an  original 
package  has  left  the  dealers'  premises.  I  should 
mention,  with  regard  to  that,  that  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  a  man  wrote  us  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  countfy  stating  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned for  selling  cinnamon  that  was  not 
genuine.  He  said  that  the  cinnamon  was  had 
from  us.  We  referred  to  the  ledger,  and  we 
found  that  the  last  transaction  we  had  had  with 
that  man  was  18  years  ago  ;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  quite  unreasonable  to  nold  us  responsible  for 
an  article  that  left  our  premises  18  years  ago, 
which  woidd  have  deteriorated. 

6322.  That  is  a  self-evident  case,  I  think. 
You  say  you  have  not  had  to  defend  many  cases  ? 
— No,  only  two  or  three. 

6323.  X  ou  have  been  in  the  trade  a  very  long 
time? — Yes,  we  have  been  very  particular  in 
putting  up  our  goods. 

6324.  lam  not  referring  to  that  point;  but 
you  have  been  in  the  tri^e  a  long  time,  and 
during  all  that  time,  I  understand  you  have 
guaranteed  your  goods  ? — Yes, 


Mr.  /r^^— 'Continued. 

6325.  And  you  hare  had  no  trouble,  in  fact 
you  mentioned  one  case  which  you  defended  as 
almost  unique  in  your  experience  ? — Yes,  we  had 
two  or  three  cases  of  that  kind,  but  they  have 
not  been  numerous. 

6326.  So  that  you  have  not  had  any  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  guarantee  you  have  given  ? — 
No,  but  many  of  our  customers  have  hiM. 

6327.  But  you,  as  wholesale  dealers,  have  not 
had  any? — No.  It  is  quite  proper  that  the 
seller  should  give  a  warranty  on  the  invoice.  The 
sale  of  spent  or  exhausted  ginger,  of  spent  cara- 
ways,  or  any  other  trade  refuse  oi  the  like 
character,  should  be  made  illegal*  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Mincing-lane  Market,  seeing  that  it 
is  the  central  market  of  the  world  for  imported 
produce,  I  should  not  recommend  any  alteration 
m  the  existing  law ;  but  in  cases  where  goods  can 
be  proved  on  affidavit  to  be  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, I  would  suggest  that  the  officer  of 
health  be  authorised  to  interdict  the  sale  of 
such  goods  in  this  country. 

6328.  Ho^  would  that  reach  your  exhaudted 
caraways;  they  may  he  not  what  they  pretend 
to  be,  but  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
bad? — Look  at  those  two  cases  I  mention,  of 
pepper  or  pepper  dust  and  other  pepper;  the 
ofincer  would  not  interfere  when  they^4)ught  to 
have  been  thrown  away  and  destroyed. 

6329.  Take  the  case  of  caraways  and  exhausted 
ginger ;  there  is  no  allegation  that  they  are  un- 
wholesome, although  thev  had  had  some  essential 
portions  extracted  and  were  therefore  less 
valuable? — It  is  proved  to  be  illegal  if  spent 
ginger  is  mixed  with  ordinary  ginger. 

6330.  I  was  simply  wanting  to  know  how 
your  proposal  would  cover  them  ? — I  think  that 
the  sale  should  be  made  illegal.  It  is  the  ginger- 
beer  makers  and  others  who  extract  all  the 
essential  properties  from  those  ai'tlcles;  it  is 
simply  all  refuse. 

Mr.  Colman, 

6331.  Is  it  difficult  to  detect  this  exhausted 

Singer? — The    powder    is    generally   perfectly 
avourless.    If  it  is  only   partly  flavourless   it 
has  not  the  pungenct^  of  genuine  ground  ginger. 

6332.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  an  analyst  detecting  it  ?— I  think  an 
analyst  could  easily  detect  it. 

6333.  When  you  say  that  the  local  authority 
should  bear  the  cost,  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
local  authority,  take  London  for  instance  ? — ^I 
mean  the  county  council  for  the  district. 

6334.  In  villages? — Yes.  The  analytical 
officer  is  appointed  by  such  bodies;  I  do  not 
know  what  they  call  them,  the  vestries  or 
county  councils  or  whatever  they  may  be ;  they 
are  public  bodies. 

6335.  That  of  course  would  necessitate  an 
alteration  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

6336.  At  the  present  time,  under  the  present 
law,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  spend  money 
in  that  way  ? — No.  It  would  make  analysts 
more  careful  if  they  were  rtfsponsible  for  the 
results  of  their  mistakes. 

6337.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  said  that 
small  grocers  or  retail  grocers  were  attacked  ? — 
I  said  small  grocers. 

6338.  Do 
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[^Cuntinued^ 


Mr.  Co/fiuiJs— continued. 

6338.  Do  jou  bear  out  what  we  Lave  heard 
before,  that  inspectors  go  to  small  places  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  belief  from  what  1  have  read  in  the 
trade  papers. 

6339.  Does  that  accord  with  your  own  experi- 
ence ? — Yes. 

Mr.  KUbride. 

6340.  You  spoke  about  the  adulteration  of 
pepper.  Where  is  the  adulteration  generally 
carried  on  ? — By  the  public  grinders  who  grind 
for  the  trade. 

6341.  Is  it  adulterated  after  importation  ? — 
It  is  imported  as  pure  pepper  and  ground,  and 
in  the  process  of  grinding  it  is  adulterated. 

6342.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  even  in  whole 

?>pper  it  was  adulterated  with  common  clay  ?— 
es,  that  came  over  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
in  that  condition. 

6343.  Was  it  ueceesarv  to  use  colouring  matter 
on  that  clay  to  make  it  took  like  pepper  ? — It  is 
made  to  resemble  it  in  every  respect;  it  was 
with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  the  fraud  was 
discovered. 

6344.  I  presume  that  the  natural  colour  of 
that  clay  was  not  the  colour  of  pepper? — It 
must  have  been  coloured  to  resemble  pepper,  no 
doubt. 

6345.  Is  colouring  matter  used  to  perpetrate 
fraud  in  any  other  branch  of  your  business  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6346.  Asa  matter  of  principle,  are  you  opposed 
to  colouring  matter  being  used  on  any  article 
which,  by  being  coloured,  is  made  to  represent 
what  it  is  not  ? — I  should  call  that  a  fraud. 

6347.  And  it  should  be  prevented  by  law  ? — 
Yes ;  if  it  is  done  for  that  purpose,  I  think  so. 

6348.  You  spoke  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
pepper  being  sold  which  contained  only  1  per 
cent  of  pepper  and  99  per  cent,  of  ^and  and 
clay  ? — Pepper  dust ;  that  is  an  unusual  thing. 

6349.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  matter, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  any  wholesale  merchant 
buying  that  article  ought  to  be  able  to  see  at 
once,  from  the  weight  of  a  small  quantity,  that  it 
could  not  be  pure  pepper  dust.  Is  not  pure 
pepper  dust,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  li^ht  sub- 
stance ? — Anyone  not  connected  with  the  trade 
could  tell  that  it  was  not  pure  pepper ;  on  tasting 
it,  there  was  no  flavour  of  pepper  about  it. 

6350.  Irrespective  of  taste  altogether,  if  I  get 
a  handful  of  pure  pepper  in  one  hand  and  I  get  a 
handful  of  this  mixture  in  the  other  hand,  with 
99  per  cent,  of  sand  and  clay  in  it,  surely  it  must 
strike  me  at  once,  from  the  weight  of  the  two 
articles,  that  it  cannot  be  pure  ^— Pepper  dust 
is  not  uniform  in  weight  or  colour.  Peppers 
come  over  of  various  colours,  and  they  vary  very 
much  ;  therefore  the  pepper  dust  varies  very  much 
in  colour. 

6351.  Surely  the  pepper  dust  docs  not  weigh 
the  same  in  bulk  as  sand  or  clay  ? — I  suppose  it 
would  not. 

6352.  Therefore,  from  the  mere  weighty  this 

gentleman  who  gave  17/.  a  ton  for  it  ought  to 
ave  known  that  it  could  not  be  genuine  pepper  ? 
— At  that  time  it  was  much  dearer. 

6353.  What  was  the  price  of  genuine  pepper  ? 
— I  should  think  5c^  or  6^.  a  pound. 

0.73. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

6354.  What  would  be  the  price  per  ton  then  ? 
— £17  10*.  a  ton  is  nearly  2a.  a  pound. 

6355.  Then,  when  this  was  sold  for  17/.  10*., 
the  price  of  genuine  pepper  would  be  four  times 
that  ?— Yes. 

6356.  You  stated  that  in  one  of  these  cases  of 
prosecution  the  analyst  described  some  article 
which  you  sold  as  another  article,  or  as  an  adul** 
terated  article  ? — That  was  ground  ginger, 
containing  6  per  cent,  of  extraneous  matter. 

6357.  That  was  his  report?— Yes,  I  believe 
that  was  actually  the  fact,  but  Somerset  House 
said  it  was  only  a  fair  proportion. 

6358.  Do  you  not  find  that  Somerset  House, 
as  a  rule,  is  always  very  fair  to  the  trade  ? — 
Ye«,  very  much  so;  they  have  always  acted 
fairly  to  the  trade,  and  been  a  great  protection 
to  the  trade  hitherto. 

6359.  Was  this  North  of  England  analyst 
a  Yorkshire  analyst  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his 
nationality  was. 

6360.  I  am  not  speaking  of  nationality,  but  of 
the  district? — I  do  not  know  where  he  came 
from ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  him. 

6361.  You  say  that  when  traders  are  pro- 
secuted and  the  prosecution  has  failed  they  ought 
to  be  re-imbursed  by  the  local  authorities?— Yes, 
I  think  so,  when  thepr  are  put  to  large  expenses 
and  the  prosecution  is  proved  to  be  unjust. 

6362.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  nullify 
the  Act  altogether? — Do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
very  hard  case  for  a  man  to  have  to  pay  for  an 
unjust  prosecution  when  he  is  proved  to  be 
innocent  ? 

6363:  I  adroit  that.  Do  vou  suggest  that  before 
prosecution  should  take  place  the  local  analyst's 
test  ought  not  to  be  sufficient  justification  with- 
out that  local  analyst's  test  being  corroborated 
by  Somerset  House  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

6364.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  then  to 
protect  both  the  honest  trader  and  the  local 
authorities  from  the  incompetency  perhaps  of  the 
local  analyst? — So  far,  we  have  looked  to 
Somerset  House  for  protection  and  found  it 
there,  ati  a  rule, 

6365.  But  you  have  not  found  it  until  too  late  ; 
until  vou  have  been  mulcted  in  costs? — I  sup- 
pose that  is  inevitable  as  the  law  stands  now. 

6366.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  to  prevent  actions  of  that  kind  being 
taken  in  the  first  instance? — I  think  that  S* 
defendants  are  reimbursed  it  will  make  the 
analysts  more  careful  in  making  their  charges, 
which  I  think  are  made  recklessly  in  many 
cases. 

6367.  You  mean  that  the  local  analysts  are  not 
fit  for  their  position? — That  is  my  opinion  of 
many  of  them. 

6368.  Do  you  think  that  no  man  should 
be  appointed  to  be  a  public  analyst  unless  he  has 
passed  through  a  certain  course  of  examination  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  great  guarantee  to  the 
public  and  the  trade  if  such  were  the  case.  But 
m  many  cases  where  the  expenses  of  convictions 
have  been  incurred,  the  packages  that  the 
defendants  have  been  convicted  upon  distinctly 
stated  that  the  article  contained  an  admixture. 
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Mr.  Charles  Umket,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

6369.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Wright^  Layman,  and  Umney,  wholesale 
druggists  and  manufacturing  chemists  at  South-r 
wark  ? — Yes, 

6370.  That  is  a  firm,  I  believe,  which  supplier 
the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  Army  with  drugs  ? 
— Ye-*. 

6371.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  to  aid  the  Medical  Council  in 
framing  a  new  British  or  Imperial  Pharniacopojia? 
— Yes. 

6372.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Chemical 
and  Drug  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? — I  am. 

6373.  And  you  are  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Drug  Club,  representing  50  of  the  leading  whole- 
sale druggists  of  England  ? — I  am. 

6374«  Yo«  hare  been  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale drug  and  chemical  trade  for  30  years  ?-^ 
Over  30  years. 

6375.  And  you  are  conversant  with  the 
standards  of  purity  which  ruled  both  prior  and 
aubj»equent  to  the  passing  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
And  Di-ugs  Acts  ol  1875  and  1879?— Yes. 

6376.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  of  1875  has 
done  good  service  in  connection  with  the  preven- 
tion bfadulteratioq? — 1  think  it  has  done  excellent 
service.  It  has  raised  the  standard  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  a  very  creditable  position. 

6377.  Would  you  say  that  isit  the  present  time 
the  drugs  in  this  country  pannot  be  excelled  in 
purity?—!  think  that  is  so;  chiefly  from  the 
workmg  of  the  Act 

6378.  You  think  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
have  been  carried  out  both  with  efficiency  and 
moderation?— With  moderation  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  and  with  very  great  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  analysts. 

6379.  But  you  think  that  the  analysts  have  in 
certain  cases  been  called  upon  to  undertake 
duties  which  they  should  not  have  been  called  upon 
to  undertake  ? — I  do  think  so,  irom  the  absence  of 
standards  in  books  of  reference.  Speakinu:  of  the 
"  British  Pharmacopoeia,"  for  instance,  to  which 
book  they  have  to  appeal  for  standards,  that 
book,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  contains  but  lew 
:suitable  standards  that  analysts  can  refer  to^ 
and  therefore  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for  them 
to  decide  what  shall  be  the  standard.  Analysts, 
joi  course^  are  not  as  a  rule  expert  drug^ts,  and 
in  those  cases  where  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  advise  they  have  sometimes  misled  the  autho- 
rity. But  the  fault  has  n(^t  been  theirs  entirely  ; 
the  Legislature  is  also  to  blame  in  ndt  requiring 
that  the  ^*  British  Pharmacopceia  |'  shall  be  thjB 
standard  by  statute  law. 

6380.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  strong  measure 
to  make  the  *'  British  Pharmacopoeia  '  statute 
law  ?—  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  when  the  *'  British 
Pharmacopoeia  "  has  been  revised. 

6381.  You  say  that  sometimes  the  public 
analysts  have  been  asked  t^  ^^dvise  as  to  the 
desirability  of  prosecution  or  otherwise  where 
t.hf^  ^.ruffs  sold   appeared   to  fall  short   of  the 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

standard,  and  you  refer  to  a  tincture  of  rhubarb 
case  as  illustrating  that ;  what  were  Xht  circum* 
stances  of  that  case?— The  tincture  of  rhubarb 
case  was  tried  at  Stockton.  The  public  analyst 
expected  to  obtain  a  definite  amount  of  extractive 
from  rhubarb.  The  *•  Pharmacopoeia  *'  does  not 
give  a  definite  amount  of  extractive,  and  autho- 
rities on  rhubarb  state  that  the  extractive  varies 
some  20  to  30  per  cent.  How,  then,  could  the 
extractive  found  in  tincture  rhubarb  be  constant? 

6382.  Does  not  that  hold  good  more  or  lecss  in 
connection  with  tinctures  generally? — Yes. 

6383.  And  with  analyses  generally? — No. 

6384.  Take  the  analysis  of  coffee  and  chicory, 
for  instance? — I  am  not  speaking  on  foods;  I 
will  speak  of  drugs  if  you  please  ;  I  will  give  an 
example  :  quinine,  for  instance,  should  contain 
98  or  99  per  cent,  of  pure  sulphate  of  quinine. 
The  "British  Pharmacopoeia  "  test  would  pass  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ciiichonidine 
sulphate. 

6385.  But  the  "  Pharmacopoeia  **  gives  you  a 
test  for  that?— Yes. 

6386.  And  it  gives  tests  of  purity,  and  would 
give  tests  for  puritv  of  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
would  it  not  ? — ^No,  it  gives  no  test  in  cases  of 
that  sort ;  and  those  are  the  cases  to  which  I 
referred  in  which  analysts  have  been  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

6387.  Have  analysts  often  had  to  entertain 
such  cases  ? — No,  not  often.  The  contentions  in 
the  drug  trade  have  been  few  and  far  between ; 
but  in  some  of  those  cases  where  they  have  cou- 
tended  mistakes  have  been  made  by  analysis. 
There  is  another  oa^e  to  which  I  should  like  ti> 
call  attention  ;  that  is  the  oaae  of  a  prosecution  of 
tartaric  acid  last  year  in  Woolwich*  On  acoount 
of  an  imperfection  in  the  manufacture,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead»  metallic 
lead,  was  detected  in  citric  acid  and  also  tartario 
acid,  and  about  20  or  30  summonses  were  issued 
broadcast  in  the  district  of  Woolwich  against 
retailers. 

6388.  What  was  the  exact  percentage? — About 
one  part  in  10,000.  The  citric  and  tartaric  acid 
had  been  manufactured  in  leaden  plant. 

.  6389.  And had|^ot slightly  contaminated?— ^ Yes. 

6390.  To  a  poisonous  extent  ? — No,  not  to  a 
poisonous  extent.  .  In  defending  the  case,  wjbicl^ 
was  taken  up  by  the  trade,  we  had  Professoi: 
Stevenson,  from  Guy's  Hospital,  and  other 
experts,  to  prove  that  the  minute  quantity  of 
lead  that  was  present,  presuming  that  the  acid 
had. been  compounded  into  an  aerated  beverage^ 
would  have  been  without  injurious  effect. 

6391.  What  were  the  results? — Those  cases 
were  finally  dismissed  ;  but  that  was  just  one  of 
those  prosecutions  that  ought  never  in  my  opinion 
to  have  been  instituted. 

6392.  You  speak  about  analysts  having  been 
perplexed  in  condemning  or  approving  thbse 
preparations  prinbipally  employed  as  household 
remedies  in  which  the  formulas  by  which  they 
have  been  compounded  have  been  superseded  in 
later  pharmacopoeias  by  other  slightly  modified 
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[^Centinuid. 


Sir  Charles  Comeivil  ^  continued. 

formukdi;  what  have  yona  to  say  about  that  F-^ 
There  is  great  difBctdtr  with  regilrd  to  that. 
The  pfublic  *get  into  the  habit  of  imng  a  certaifi 
nedieine ;  and  when  a  new'  Pharrmacdpocia  ie 
issued,  they  will  still  hare  then-  old  medieint, 
the  new  l^harmacopoeia  notwithstanding.  One 
man  says  he  will  ha?e  spirits  of  'nitre  made 
aooording  to  the*  old  Loncba  Pharmaoopceia  of 
1725«  We  would  Uke  hiih  to  hare' it  made  by 
the  <  British  PharmacopoBia.  Another  man  says 
that  he  giets  a  better  action  from  mitk  of  sulphur 
coBtaining  50  per  cent,  of  sui[>bate  %of  calcium. 
You^  no  doubt,  will  know  that  you  are  told  by 
the  British  Phannaoopoeia  that  milk  of  sulphur  is 
absolutely  pare  sulphur.  The  analysts,  therefore, 
hare  had  great  diflSculty  in  deciding,  when  the 
pubHc  will  have  thin^  at  that  kind,  as  to  Svhat  is 
to  be  done.  , 

6398»'Do  sudi  cases*  often  ci^  up?**^They 
have  oecasioHally. 

6394.  Take  the  case  of  sweet  spirks  of  nitre 
by  the  old  ^process  ;  has  any  prosecution  been 
fought  with  regard  to  that  ?^~1  es,  over  and  ov^r 
agam*  One  experiment  in  the  parish  of  West- 
miaater  co^t  the  authorities,  I  believe,  60/. ;  that 
is  many  years  ago^   < 

6395.  Why  did  they  trouble  themselves  about 
H  ? — Because  the  ^  spirit  did  not  e<»ne  «p  to  the 
standard  of*'  the  British  'Pharmaoopoeia  in  the 
percentage  of  hy po^nitvous  ether. 

i  6396.  Take  toe  case  of  the  preparation  of 
<>piuiB^  known  as  Battley's  Sedative  ?-**That  is 
jiot  official,  i . 

6397.  But  there  is  an  official  imitation  of  it  ? 
— There  is  a  liquid  ^  extract  of  opium  in  the 
•British  Pharmacopoeia  which  is  put  there  to 
imitate  Battky's  Sedative, 
e  6398«  You  oould  not  have  any  compUeation  in 
such  a  case,  oould  yon?  -No,  in  sudli  a  case 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

6(399.  Then  take  another  article^  vinegar  ;  that 
occurs  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  does  it  not?*- 
y in^ar  is  in  the  Pharmacopoeia^  but  it  ia  por^ 
posed  to  have  it  out  of  the  next  edition* 

6400.  But  let  us  take  it  as  it  stands*;  what 
is  vinegar?**- 1  shoukl  look  upon  vinegar  as  a 
preparation  brewed  from  malt,  containing  about 
5}  per  cent*  of  acetic  acid. 

640 1 .  What  does  the  Pharnuutopcsia  say  about 
jit  j^ — That  is  briefly  the  Pharmaoopceia  statement. 
X  stated  the  percentage  of  fitrength  of  real  acetic 
acid  that  it  should  contain. 

6402.  Does  the  Pharmacopoeia  hold  that 
.vinegar  is  identical  with  aoetic  acid  ?-^No. 

6403.  Or  that,  acetic  acid  is  the  active  portion 
of  the  vinegar  ?r*- We  have  a  diluted  acetic 
aeid  in  the  Phanaaeopeeia  also  ;  that  is  a  white 
preparation  made  from  the  stronger  acetic  acid, 
by  dilution,  with  water;  it  is  a  preparation  thai 
Mrould  contain  about  4^  per  cent.  u£  acetic  acid, 
corresponding  very  much  to  the  strength,  so  far 
Its  acietic  ajcid  goesy  of  vinegar. 

•  .6404*  There  wae  some  divei^ence  of  opinioBy 
,was.  there  not>  in  the  I^aw  Ccmrts,  as  to  whether 
the  .definition  of  vinegar  in  the  PharmacofKBia 
should  be  taken  aa  the  governing  definition?-^ 
There  have  been  numberless  prosecutions,  and 
itbereis-  a  great  difficulty  whien  aubstaooes  th^t  are 
foods  or  are  used  for  household  purposes  are  intro- 
0.7J. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron  ^-eobtitued. 

duced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  then  used  as 
medicines^  in  deciding  of  what  strength  they 
should  be.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  beeswax 
there  have  been  several  prosecutions. 

6405.  Beeswax  is  not  n  food  ? — B6t  beeswax 
is  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  whilst  it  is  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  it  is  a  drug.  A  magistrate  held, 
at  Wandsworth,  nine  or  ten  weeks  ago,  that  it 
must  conform  to  the  characters  and  tei^  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  while  it  is  in  that  work  ;  notwith- 
standing, it  may  be  sold  for  household  purpoaes. 

6406.  In  your  opinion,  are  analysts  apt  to  look 
more  to  the  chemical  than  to  the  medicinid  purity 
of  a  drug  ? — That  is  so ;  they  look,  of  course,  for 
chemical  purity,  when  possibly,  if  the  authorities 
were  advised  that  medicinal  purity  only  was 
required,  they  would  look  at  it  froik  a  bitoader  vievt. 

6407.  Are  there  many  drugs  which  are  largely 
modified  hi  |}oint  of  medical  efficacy  and  also  iti 
point  of  chemical  composition  by  keeping  ?— Yes. 

6408.  Will  you  name  a  few  ? — Spirits  of  nitre 
is  one,  sal  volatile  is  another,  if  imperfectly 
stof^pered. 

6409.  Hydro-cyanic  acid  is  another? — Yes; 
I  could  not  give  a  better  example  than  that.  A 
powerful  drug  of  that  kind  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion on  being  stored. 

6410.  It  IS  much  more  necessary,  therrforet,. 
that  their  medical  efficacy  should  be  well  defined 
than  in  almost  any  other  case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantities  taken  into  stock 
should,  of  course,  not  be  lai^e.  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  that  particular  point  under  the  subject 
of  warranty.  I  think  that  a  drug  should  be 
warranted  by  a  label,  either  piinted  or  written  ; 
and  that  when  those  drugs  are  not  decompdsabU, 
then  they  probably  might  be  warranted  ior  at 
least  six  months ;  but  where  it  is  a  decomposable 
drug,  such  as  prussic  aeid,  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, or^spints  of  nitre,  then  I  think  that  the 
wan*anty  should  not  be  for  more  thto  one  month, 
because,  in  the  spirits  of  nitre  prosecutions,  there 
have  been  constant  contentions  (and  justly  so)  as 
to  the  liability  of  spirits  of  nitre  to  decompositiolk 

6411.  You  say  that  instances  could  be  given 
of  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  Act  evien  in  whole- 
sale trading  and  in  high  plcu^s ;  will  you  give 
us  an  example  of  that  ? — ^I  heard  M  r.  Harvest 
just  now  speaking  of  sales  in  the  pepper  trader 
I  sit  constantly  at  the  Drug  Auctions,  and  have 
done  so  for  many  years  on  alternate  Thursdays, 
and  I  see  drugs  exposed  for  sale  which  are  not  as 
they  are  stated  to  be  in  tbebrokers' catalogues,  and 
the  selling  brokers  offer  them  with  impunity.  Only 
last  week  a  case  of  gum  kino,  or  a  substance 
called  kino,  was  dfered  for  sale.  In  my  opinion^ 
a  broker  should  be  as  much  amenable  to  the  law 
as  a  wholesale  druggist  or  a  retailer. 

6412.  And  you  assert  that  in  that  drug  market 
there  is  but  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers  in  offering  a  spurious  drug  under  the 
name  of  that  which  it  moat  neiarly  resembles,  or 
for  which  it  is  hoped  to  substitute  it? — Yes; 
that  wae  so  particularly  last  week  in  this  case  of 
^m  kino.  It  was  no  more  like  kino  to  th^ 
initiated  than  chalk'  is  like  cheese.  But  the 
broker  offered  it  for  sale. 

6413.  Was  it  sold  ?— It  was  not.  sold,  but  it 
might  have  been. 

M  H  4  6414.   Have 
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6414.  Have  you  seen  cases  in  which  a  drug 
which  was  not  of  the  nature^  substance,  and 
quality  demanded  has  been  sold? — Yes,  many 
times  duriner  the  last  20  yeairs ;  constantly. 

6416.  Will  you  give  us  an  example? — 
Spurious  buchu  leaves  are  sold  for  genuine  ones, 
and  false  ipecacuanha  for  true  sometimes  ;  they 
closely  resemble  the  true  drugs.  And  there  are 
many  other  instances  of  spurious  drugs  which 
are  constantly  offered  for  sale. 

6416.  But  do  they  find  their  way  into  the 
retail  trade? — No,  I  think  that  the  wholesale 
druggists  in  England  protect  themselves  very 
much  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
against  buying  these  drugs ;  but  they  are  bought 
by  foreigners  who  are  present  at  the  auctions. 
London  is  the  drug  market  of  the  world,  and  only 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  drugs  are  bought  by 
Englishmen.  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Americans, 
and  others  buy  in  our  market.  The  bulk  of  the 
drugs  of  the  world  come  to  London. 

6417.  In  what  way  would  you  classify  such  a 
substance  as  Spanish  fly  ? — Spanish  fly,  or  can- 
tharides,  is  of  insect  origin. 

6418.  But  how  would  you  classify  it? — It  is  a 
drug  ;  it  is  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Liniment  of 
cantharides  is  used  externally  as  a  blister  and 
tincture  internally  as  a  medicine. 

6419.  And  it  is  sold? — Yes,  but  the  can- 
tharides that  is  sold  is  for  the  most  part  genuine. 

6420.  It  is  a  substance  that  deteriorates,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  very  much ;  it  is  attacked  by  insects. 

6421.  But  you  think  that  it  is  generally 
genuine  ? — Yes.  There  are  two  varieties  of  fly 
sold.  One  is  called  Chinese  fly,  and  the  other 
Russian  cantharides  ;  but  they  are  quite  different 
insects  altogether. 

6422.  Are  they  both  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? — 
No  ;  cantharis  vesicatoria  (the  Kussiau)  is  the 
one  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

6423.  Is  the  other  cantharides  sold  to  replace 
it?  — No,  they  are  both  sold  distinct.  The  co«- 
tharis  vesicatoria  is  a  bright  green  beetle,  and 
the  other  (Mylabris)  is  a  brown  beetle,  so  that 
they  are  quite  distinct  in  appearance. 

6424.  What  is  the  second  one  used  for  ? — It 
is  used  also  for  blistering  purposes,  and  for  the 
production  oC  cantharidine,  which  is  the  active 
principle.  It  answers  the  purpose  for  this  manu- 
facture just  as  well  as  the  other,  and  is  sold  so 
much  cheaper  that  the  active  principle  of  the 
blistering  fly  is  made  from  it,  rather  than  from 
the  other,  and  more  especially  when  the  other 
commands  a  high  price. 

6425.  Does  cantharidine  keep? — Cantharidine, 
the  active  principle,  keeps  perfectly. 

6426.  Is  the  China  fly  cheaper  ?— Yes. 

6427.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
finds  its  way  as  an  adulterant  into  the  genuine 
cantharides? — There  U  no  reason  to  think  so 
whatever. 

6428.  You  think  that  in  amending  the  law  on 
the  subject  it  should  be  definitely  stated  that  the 
standard  of  strength  adopted  by  the  British  or 
Imperial  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  time  being, 
should  be  the  legal  standard  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

6429.  And  that  when  any  substance  used  in 
medicine  is  not  described  in  the  current  Phar- 
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maoopceia,  then  the  standard  mentioned  in  that 
particular  Pharmacopoeia  in  which  such  drugs 
appear  should  be  adopted  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
the  old  editions  of  the  British,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  or  London  Pharmacopoeia  must  occa- 
sionally be  referred  to. 

6430.  And  would  you  even  import  the 
American,  or  French,  or  Grerman  Pharma- 
copoeia?— Yes,  the  American  Pharmacopoeia  is 
up  to  date,  and  is  a  much  more  complete  book 
than  our  own ;  but  as  we  are  now  engaged  in 
making  a  n^ w  Pharmacopoeia,  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
book  of  complete  standards  when  it  is  made.  I 
am  sure  that  the  public  analysts  will  consider  it  a 
veiy  great  boon  to  have  such  a  book  put  into 
their  hands. 

6431.  Then,  in  the  getting  up  of  this  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  a  much  more  complete  set  of  tests 
and  standards  being  set  up  ? — It  is  contemplated 
to  make  the  book  much  more  complete  than  the 
present  one. 

6432.  You  have  told  us  what  you  propose  to 
do  about  a  warranty,  and  we  come  now  to  the 
case  of  a  food  product  which  is  also  an  article  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Take  the  case  of  brandy. 
You  have  a  standard  set  up  under  a  special  Act 
on  the  subject  of  the  strength  of  brandy,  as  you 
are  aware?— Yes.  There  are  some  food  sub- 
stances which  are  also  substances  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  my  notion  is  that  when  a  food  is 
used  as  a  drug  we  want  a  little  closer  definition 
of  it  than  we  have  in  the  present  Act,  because  on 
each  occasion  when  I  see  tnat  a  case  has  been  tried 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  the  court  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  drug  at  all.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  brandy  we  have  a  standard  in  our  Pharma- 
copoeia of  compound  brandy  mixture.  Now, 
there  would  be  a  wrangle  in  court  about  that, 
immediately,  as  to  whether  it  was  a  drug  at  all. 

6433.  As  you  have  brandy  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
does  the  Pharmacopoeia  give  any  definite 
strength  of  brandy  ? — No,  it  says  that  it  shall  be 
made  (as  most  brandy  is  not  made  now)  from  the 
residue  of  wine  ;  but  it  does  not  give  a  standard 
of  strength  at  all. 

6434.  It  does  not  say  how  much  over  proof 
it  must  be  ? — No. 

6435.  So  that,  however  strong  brandy  may  be 
according  to  the  PharmacopoRia,  you  do  not 
know  what  amount  of  alcohol  it  contains  ? — No, 
it  is  quite  a  blank.  The  excise  regulation  would 
rule  that  somewhat. 

6436.  There  is  a  special  Act^  as  you  are  aware, 
that  rules  the  dilution  of  spirits  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

6437.  You  have  mentioned  beeswax ;  but 
have  you  any  other  case  of  articles  of  food,  food 

Eroducts,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia? — Yes,  we  have 
read    and  fiour,   and  things  of  that   kind.     I 
merely  mention  those  two  as  an  example. 

6438.  Mustard  you  have  in  the  Pharmacopoeia? 
— Mustard  we  have. 

6439.  There  again  you  have  got  a  diversity  of 
definition  between  pharmaceutical  mustard  and 
the  mustard  of  commerce,  have  you  not  ? — Yes ; 
mustard  to  be  the  most  perfect  vesicant  should 
be  the  pure  mustard,  and  should  be  largely  com- 
posed of  black  mustard,  inasmuch  as  that  contains 
a  larger  amount  of  the  vesicating  principle  than 
white  mustard. 

6440.  But 
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6440.  But  you  must  allow  each  case  to  be  re- 
gulated by  its  own  merits,  must  you  not  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  is  so ;  but  I  merely  threw  out  that 
suggestion. 

6441.  But  you  at  first  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  where  there  was  anything  mentioned  in  the 
•'  Pharmacopoeia,"  the  "Pharmacopceia  "  should 
be  the  standard.  Evidently  the  "  Pharmacopoeia '' 
standard  is  not  a  standard  that  could  apply  to  the 
mustard  of  commerce,  is  it  ? — No ;  when  a  food 
comes  into  the  "  Pharmacopoeia' "  there  is  great 
difficulty. 

6442.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  court 
of  appeal  in  connection  with  drugs? — 1  think 
that  18  a  most  desirable  thing. 

6443.  We  have  had  frictions  that  might  not 
have  existed  at  all  if  there  had  been  a  court  of 
appeal.  1  should  suggest  that  such  a  court  of 
appeal  be  made  up,  first  of  all,  of  a  nominee 
of  the  General  Medical  Council ;  such  an  one 
would  be  able  to  determine  whether  anvthing 
was  deleterious  to  the  public  health.  Then,  if 
you  please,  a  nominee  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry ;  there  the  public  analyst  would  be 
represented,  so  that  hia  side  of  the  matter 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Then  a 
nominee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that  the  compounding  aspect  and 
manipulating  of  drugs  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. And  then  there  is  the  commerce  of 
the  matter ;  I  think  that  the  Drug  and  Chemi- 
cal section  ot  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce might  fairly  claim  to  be  the  fourth 
representative.  And  then  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
fifth  representative  should  be  the  authorities  at 
Somerset  House ;  I  would  not  exclude  them, 
because  I  think  rhat  they  could  be  added  with 
very  great  advantage.  I  think  that  such  a 
council,  so  constituted,  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
immense  advantage  in  giving  valuable  advice 
both  before  a  prosecution  or  following  an  appeal, 
and  before  a  nnal  judgment.  In  the  citric  acid 
case,  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  those  numerous 
prosecutions  would  not  have  been  instituted  if 
such  a  committee  had  been  in  existence  and  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  such  court  of  appeal, 
for  it  would  have  been  considered  a  frivolous 
prosecution  altogether. 

6444.  As  honorary  secretary  of  the  Whole- 
sale Druggists*  Club,  are  you  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  trade  generally  approve  of  your 
suggestion? — Yes,  they  would   give   my  sUg- 

Sestion  their  very  hearty  support;  they  are 
esirous  for  a  committee  of  reference,  and  they 
think  that  all  grievances  would  then  be  suitably 
ventilated  and  redressed. 

6445.  I  notice  you  say  that  in  that  citric  acid 
case  the  impurity  was  about  1  in  10,000  ? — 
Yes  5  perhaps  a  little  less  than  one  grain  in  a 

Sound.      That,  of   course,  would   vary  in  the 
ifferent  samples,  but  that  would  be  about  the 
average  quantity  present. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6446.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  would  like 
to  see  the  new  edition  of  the  "  British  Pharma- 
copceia  "  made  a  statutory  Act  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
should  be  m^e  the  standard. 

6447.  A  statutory  Act,  I  think  you  said? — 
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Yes,  a  statutory  Act ;  it  is  not  a  law  by  statute 
now. 

6448.  That  might  be  very  useful  to  the 
analysts,  I  presume  ;  but  would  it  not  lead  to 
complications  in  prosecutions  of  every  kind? — I 
do  not  think  so  at  all  ;  one  would  have  a  definite 
standard,  and  it  would  be  known  that  every  one 
must  work  to  that  standard. 

6449.  The  analysts  might  know  what  the 
standard  was,  but  how  would  the  tradesmen 
know  ? — There  should,  of  course,  be  permission 
to  deviate  from  the  standard  of  the  •*  Pharma- 
copooia  "  upon  the  prescription  of  a  duly-qualified 
medical  man.  To  that  extent  I  would  not 
make  a  hard-and-fast  rule. 

6450.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  simplify 
matters,  or  would  it  not  rather  lead  to  com- 
plications ? — I  think  it  would  simplify  matters  to 
nave  one  standard  only,  and  that  standard  to  be  the 
"  British  Pharmacopoeia" ;  so  that  the  "  British 
Pharmacopoeia'*  should  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

6451.  Then  you  recommend,  I  think,  that 
there  should  be  a  council  to  deal  with  these 
matters  ? — Yes. 

6152.  Surely  you  would  allow  some  other 
trades  to  come  into  that  council  besides  those 
that  you  have  named  ? — Certainly,  in  regard  to 
food  stufFci ;  but  I  think  that  laymen  would  not 
quite  understand  the  technical  points  connected 
with  medicine.  Th3re  is,  first  of  all,  a  medical 
man  to  explain  whether  the  substance  is  dele- 
terious, then  an  analytical  chemist  to  correct 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  various  analysts,  then  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  with  his  knowledge  of 
compoundiag  and  distilling  drugs,  and  J  think 
there  must  be  one  representative  of  the  com- 
merce of  drugs,  as  entering  the  Port  of  London. 
Those  are  the  points  that  1  want  to  cover. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

.  6453.  You  have  toid  us  that  you  have  great 
confidence  in  the  public  analysts,  and  that  they 
very  efficiently  discharge  their  functions? — 
Yes. 

6454.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had 
evidence  from  several  witnesses  before  this 
Committee  to  the  efiect  that  a  great  many 
people  are  very  dissatisfied,  in  a  great  many 
parts  of  England,  with  the  public  analysts,  and 
consider  them  to  be  not  at  all  up  to  the  standard 
that  they  ought  to  attain  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard 
it  so  said  ;  but  I  am  a  chemist,  and  the  public 
who  come  before  you,  or  some  of  those  who  deal 
in  spices,  are  not  chemists.  1,  as  a  chemist,  can 
jud^e  of  the  analyses  that  chemists  make  ;  and 
having  formed  a  judgment  ou  the  matter,  I 
say  that  their  work  has  been  conducted  with 
fairness  and  commendable  accuracy,  througb- 
out  the  last  20  years.  There  have  been 
mistakes,  but  the  mistakes  have  been  as  few  and 
far  between  as  they  could  possibly  have  been,  or 
would  have  been  if  any  other  set  of  men  could 
have  been  found  to  do  the  work. 

6455.  Are  you  aware  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  great  divergence  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  public  analysts,  even  in  giving  evi- 
dence in  public  court? — Yes;  1  have  heard  a 
public  analyst  make  one  statement,  and  I  have 
heard  another  analyst  state  the  contrary,  andturii 
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his  case   inside   out,   and  the   bench  quash  the 
matter  altogether. 

6456.  And  because  of  that  contrariety  of 
opinion,  which  you  have  just  expressed,  you  want 
the  Committee  to  believe  that  the  public  should 
have  great  confidence  in  the  public  analysts  ? — 
We  know  that  doctors  do  disagree  and  ditt'er ; 
but  my  experience  as  a  chemist  is  that  it  is 
almost  Hbsolutely  impossible  to  make  chemists 
agree  to,  perhaps,  the  secx)nd  or  third  place  of 
decimals  in  analyses. 

6457.  Do  you  think  that  any  gentleman  ought 
to  be  appointed  a  public  analyst  who  has  not 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of  study,  who  has 
not  passed  a  public  examination,  and  who  has 
not  got  a  certificate  or  degree,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  professional  man,  a  doctor,  a  solicitor, 
or  a  barrister  has  to  do  ? — I  think  it  is  highljr 
necessary  that  a  public  analyst  should  be  a  quali- 
fied man,  and  that  his  qualifications  should  be 
certified  by  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  or  some 
such  institution,  and  that  no  person  should  be  a 
public  analyst  unless  he  is  scientifically  qualified 
for  the  post. 

6458.  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  public  analyst  at  the  present  time  ? — I  think 
I  mignt  say  none  ;  perhaps  the  whim  of  the  local 
authority  rather  than  anything  else. 

6459.  And  because  there  are  no  qualifications 
for  a  public  analyst,  therefore  the  public  are  to 
have  great  confidence  in  the  public  analysts  ? — 
Well,  I  believe  that  the  appointment  by  the 
local  authority  has  to  be  confirmed  in  London  ; 
but  1  think,  in  some  cases,  men  have  been 
appointed  who  are  not  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work.  But  that  has  been  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

6460.  Taking  the  public  analysts  as  a  body, 
would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  public  have 
nothing  at  all  like  the  same  confidence  in  that 
body  that  they  have  in  the  gentlemen  at 
Somerset  House  ? — I  should  say  that  the  public 
analysts,  as  a  body,  are  equally  well  qualified, 
man  for  man,  than  the  gentlemen  at  Somerset 
House. 

6461.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  contradiction 
somewhere  ? — You  asked  me  for  my  opinion,  and 
I  have  given  it  you. 

6462.  You  spoke  of  a  warranty  existing  only 
for  a  month  in  the  case  of  certain  drugs  which 
are  of  a  decomposable  nature.  Supposing  that  a 
retailer  kept  those  drugs  in  his  possession  for 
three  months  before  he  sold  them  to  the  public, 
no  doubt  the  public  at  that  time  would  not  be 
getting  as  genuine  an  article  as  if  he  had  sold 
them  simply  within  one  month  of  the  time  that 
they  were  manufactured  or  he  received  them  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6463.  Would  you  suggest  any  course  of  action 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  retailer  to  take 
in  that  instance,  so  that  the  public  would  know 
that  ihey  were  buying  an  article  which  was  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  strength  ? — A  retailer,  of 
course,  in  taking  his  stock  of  a  decomposable 
drug,  would  take  care,  the  same  as  a  house- 
keeper would  in  buying  her  milk,  not  to  over- 
stock himself,  and  to  keep  it  for  only  such  a  time 
as  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  keep.  In 
the  case  of  spirit  of  nitre,  or  prussic  acid,  which 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron  mentioned,  although  I 
have  stated  that  one  month  is  a  fair  time,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  serious  decomposition  would 
take  place  for  two  or  three  montns  so  that  its 
medical  eflBcacy  might  be  impaired,  but  decom- 
position does  begin  from  the  very  moment  that 
it  is  prepared,  and  it  goes  on ;  so  that  when  the 
substance  has  been  kept,  possibly  for  six  or  twelve 
months,  it  has  deteriorated  in  medicinal  value. 

6464.  I  think  you  told  us  that  London  was 
the  drug  market  of  the  world  ? — Nearly  so. 

6465-  But  you  think  that  20  per  cent  only  of 
the  drugs  that  are  put  on  the  Lotfdon  market 
aoe  bought  by  Englishmen  ? — Possibly  less  than 
that  amount. 

6466.  Consequently  a  good  deal  of  tinctures 
and  essences  prepared  exactly  according  to  the 
"  Pharmacopceia  "  are  exported? — Tinctures  and 
essences  are  not  sold  at  public  auctions ;  I  was 
speaking  more  especially  of  public  auction. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6467.  You  were  referring  to  the  raw  material  ? 
— Yes.     The  raw  material. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

6468.  Tinctures  and  essences  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Pharmacopoeia  "  are  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported ?—  Yes. 

6469.  I  think  they  are  allowed  to  be  exported 
under  certain  conditions  ? — Yes,  in  bond.  I  am 
an  exporter  in  bond  of  those  preparations. 

6470.  Are  they  not  allowed  to  be  exported 
under  what  is  known  as  a  drawback  ?— That  is  so. 

6471.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  tinotiur^ 
and  essences  which  are  exported  are  sometimes 
found  not  to  be  up  to  the  standard  ? — I  should 
say  that  where  there  is  one  that  is  found  deficient 
in  strength  you  will  find  a  thousand  that  are 
accurate. 

6472.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  are  obliged,  in 
exporting  those  articles,  to  niake  a  declaration  as 
to  their  strength  ? — Yes. 

6473.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  some- 
times found  not  to  be  up  to  the  declaration  ? — I 
can  only  speak  for  my  own  firm. 

()474.  Could  you  give  us  a  case  in  which  it 
was  found  that  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  declaration.  Has  such  a  case  ever  occurred  ? 
— Yes,  it  has  occurred  with  my  own  firm,  and  it 
has  occurred  with  most  firms. 

6475.  What  was  the  result  in  those  cases? — 
The  result  was  that  the  authority  had  the  expla- 
nation. 

6476.  Was  there  a  prosecution  ? — Not  at  all. 

6477.  Was  the  buyer  to  whom  you  exporied 
them,  I  will  not  say  defrauded,  because  that 
is  not  the  word  to  use,  but  in  no  way  disadvan- 
taged ? — You  are  speaking,  I  think,  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  giving  the  drawback.  It  had  not 
reached  the  consumer.  The  point  of  your  ques- 
tion lies  between  me  and  the  Excise.  We  have 
to  make  our  declaration  to  the  authorities  of  the 
laboratory  at  Somerset  House.  I  pay,  for  in- 
stance, between  9,000/.  and  10,000/.  a  year  duty 
on  alcohol  for  medicinal  purposes.  When  I  ship 
sal  volatile  I  make  a  declaration  that  it  contains  so 
much  alcohol,  and  the  duty  that  I  have  paid  is 
then  given  back  to  me  within  about  a  month  of 
the  time  of  shipment. 

447«.  Are 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

6478.  Are  these  articles  always  tested  at 
Somerset*  •  House  ? — They  take  samples  from 
packages  before  they  are  sent  a  Way. 

W79.  In  every  case? — Not  in  every  case. 
The  order  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue  specifies 
how  many  shall  be  taken.  I  was  consulted 
a^in  and  again  by  the  authorities,  and  the  expe- 
riments upon  which  the  whole  of  this  exporting 
business  was  settled  were  made  in  my  own  firm's 
laboratory.  It  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four 
ybars  that  this  improved  state  of  things  has  come 
about.  Formerly  we  had  to  take  our  tinctures 
fix}m  Germany,  bring  them  into  the  Thames,  and 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

tranship  them  ;  but  now  we  have  a  more 
advantageous  state  of  things  to  encourage  trade, 
and  it  is  working  excellently  well. 

6480.  But  would  it  be  true  to  say  that,  in  the 
case  of  tinctures  and  essences  for  export,  tliey 
have  been  found  not  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
declaration?— -As  a  general  statement  it  would 
be  untrue. 

6481.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  it 
would  be  a  general  statement,  but  would  it  be 
true  to  say  that  some  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurred  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Joseph  Classon  Preston,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


;  Sir  Charles  Camemn. 

6482.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M  essrs. 
Hodgkinson,  Prestons,  and  King,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without  ?— Yes. 

6483.  And  you  propose  to  tell  us  that  drugs 
are  not  often  adulterated,  but  that  slight  impuri- 
ties, and  often  differences  in  strength,  may  exist, 
arising  from  the  processes  of  manufacture,  (col- 
lection, storage,  &c.  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I  do 
cot  think  that  as  a  rule  there  is  any  material 
systematic  adulteration  ;  but  I  do  think  that 
very  often  there  are  slight  inmurities,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  chemicals.  Those  impurities, 
in  most  instances,  are  of  such  a  small  nature  that 
they  do  not  really  affect  the  consumer ;  he  prac- 
tically gets  what  he  wants.  I  consider  that  the 
drug  trade  oi  England,  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  very 
fairly  satisfactory  condition. 

6484.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prices  charged 
for  drugs,  I  suppose,  and  the  profits  made  on 
drugs  are  so  high  that  there  is  not  the  same 
temptation  to  adulteration  that  there  is  in  other 
matters? — I  wish  I  could  say  that  tlie  profits 
are  large.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  In  the  retail  trade,  of  course,  the  profits 
are  very  large. 

6485.  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  lor 
a  wholesale  man  to  sell  adulterated  goods  to  a 
man  who  was  capable  of  testing  them  ? — Yes. 

6486.  You  say  that  you  think  the  inspectors 
often  lay  traps  for  traders  ?  —  Might  I  say 
that  the  reason  I  mention  that  is,  that  I  consider 
the  way  in  which  the  inspectors  go  about  their 
work  is  hardly  fair  to  the  retailers.  For  instance, 
take  the  case  of  a  very  common  article,  citrate 
of  magnesia  ;  I  do  not  know  that  a  prosecution 
has  ever  taken  place  with  regard  to  citrate  of 
magnesia,  but  certainly,  if  it  were  taken,  it  could 
be  upheld.  And  if  an  inspector  went  into  a  shop 
and  asked  for  citrate  oi  magnesia  he  would 
not  get  citrate  of  magnesia.  No  member 
of  the  public  would  expect  to  get  citrate  of 
magnesia ;  they  would  get  an  article  made  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  granulated  in 
a  particular  way,  which  is  only  known  in  the 
traae  as  citrate  of  magnesia.  But  technically 
there  is  no  citrate  of  magnesia  present.  Mr. 
Umney  has  torched  upon  milk  of  sulphur,  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  sal  volatile,  and  wax.  Those 
are  all  things  in  which  prosecutions  could  be 
enforced,  but  where,  I  believe,  honestly  the 
public  are  not  defrauded.     If  a  man  goes  into  a 
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shop  and  asks  for  an  ounce  of  milk  of  sulphur, 
especially  in  the  north  country,  he  does  ru>t 
expect  to  get  the  pure  article  and  does  not  want 
it.  The  most  glaring  case  perhaps  is  the  case  of 
soda-water,  I  daresay  it  has  been  mentioned  to 
you  by  somebody  else.  Soda-water  is  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  nobody  expects  to  gfct  it  of 
that  strength,  and,  except  on  a  physician^s  pre- 
scription, the  public  do  not  want  soda-water  as  a 
rule. 

6487.  What  they  want  is  aerated  water,  which 
is  known  as  soda-water  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Frye.  • 

6488.  And  soda-water,  as  described  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  would  be  nasty,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  quite  soapy. 

6489.  Seidlitz-powder  would  be  nicer  ? — Yes. 
If  a  doctor  ordered  anyone  to  take  soda-water, 
as  he  might  order  anyone  to  take  potash-water, 
with  whisky  for  a  gouty  man,  he  would  expect 
to  get  a  certain  quantity  of  soda. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

6490.  What  is  soda-water?  —  Soda-water  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  water  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  soda  to  the  ounce,  but  the  ordi- 
nary soda-water  of  commerce  is  simply  aerated 
water. 

6491.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  contains  no 
soda  at  all  ? — As  a  rule,  it  contains  no  soda  at 
all.  Some  firms,  of  course,  do  put  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  in,  but  many  people  do  not. 
What  the  public  want  is  aerated  water.  A 
small  quantity  of  soda  is  quite  sufficient  to 
render  the  water  unpalatable. 

6492.  Do  you  suggest  that  well-known  manu- 
facturers of  soda-water,  men  whose  names  are  a 
household  word  for  soda-water,  sell  nothing  but 
purely  aerated  water? — No,  I  do  not  suggest 
that.  I  mean  to  say  that  such  firms  as  Schwepps, 
and  so  on,  do  put  in  a  certain  quantity  of  soda ; 
but  I.dooiot  believe  that  even  Schwepps  put  in 
the  full  quantity  that  is  required  by  tne  Phar- 
macopceia. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

6493.  Your  contention  is  that  the  habit  of 
asking  for  goods  by  their  popular  names  and  of 
prosecuting  under  the  Pharmacopoeia  name  con- 
stitutes an  injustice  ? — Yes. 

N  N  2  6494.  You 
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Sir  Charles  Caweron— continued. 

6494.  You  think  that  invoices  as  between 
wholesale  and  retail  traders  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  warranty  after  a  certain  length  of  time  from 
the  opening  of  the  package? — I  do;  I  quite 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Uinney  said  upon  that 
point,  that  the  invoice  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  warranty  after  once  the  package  has  been 
opened,  or  after  a  certain  length  of  time. 

6495.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Uronev  as  to  a 
Board  of  Eeference  to  fix  a  standard,  and  in 
questions  of  analysis  to  decide  whether  a  fair 
margin  of  deviation  from  such  standard  has  been 
exceeded  ? — I  do  ;  I  may  mention  that  the  Drug 
Club  of  London,  of  which  both  Mr.  Umney  and 
I  are  members,  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  that  is  a  desirable  thing. 

6496.  And  your  frecis  contains  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  Board  of  Reference  which,  I 
think,  is  that  which  Mr.  Umney  gave  ? — Quite 
so. 

6497.  You  think  that  in  view  of  the  highly 
technical  nature  of  the  drug  trade,  and  in  view 
of  the  present  interpretation  of  the  Act,  that  a 
minute  impurity  renders  a  trader  liable  to  pro- 
secution; it  is  advisable  that  drugs  should  be 
separated  from  foods,  and  placed  under  a  sub- 
section of  their  own? — I  do  ;  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  firm  whom  I  represent,  and  I  believe 
the  wholesale  druggists  of  England,  as  a  whole, 
are  most  unxious  to  enforce  the  Adulteration 
Act ;,  but  I  consider  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  what  I  may  term  adul- 
teration and  accidental  impurity  ;  and  I  do  think 
it  is  hard  that  traders  should  be  prosecuted  for 
the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  iron,  for 
instance,  in  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salts, 
or  some  other  analogous  compound  of  that  kind, 
which  does  absolutely  no  harm  to  anybody. 

6498.  Can  you  mention  any  case  where  that 
has  occurred? — No,  there  is  no  case  where  it 
has  occurred,  but  it  is  just  one  of  those  cases 
that  might  occur. 

6499.  That  is  exactly  what  one  would  like  to 
know,  whether  it  is  likely  to  occur ;  it  might 
occur,  of  course  ?^ — I  mean  to  say  this  :  that  if 
you  are  going  into  absolute  chemical  purity,  we 
know  perfectly  well  as  manufacturing  chemists 
and  wholesale  druggists  that  such  a  thing  as 
chemical  purity  is,  1  will  not  say  unattainable, 
but  only  attainable  at  very  great  and  needless 
expense.  I  instance  a  case  that  I  do  not  think 
ever  did  occur,  but  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  of  those  cases  which  might 
occur. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

6500.  Take  a  case  which  was  said  to  have 
occurred,  in  which  it  was  alleged  there  was 
great  impurity  in  a  most  important  article  of 
medicine.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  most 
extraordinary  demand  for  quinine,  and  it  was 
said  at  that  time  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  adulteration  of  quinine  with  other  sorts  that 
could  be  foisted  off  as  the  genuine  article.  Is  It 
within  your  knowledge,  for  instance,  that  there 
has  been  any  extensive  adulteration  of  quinine ; 
has  quinine  ever  been  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration ? — It  has  never  come  under  my  own 
notice,  but  I  should  think  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  at  various  times  quinine  has  been 
adulterated;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  price  of  quinine  now  and 
formerly.  At  the  time  that  I  came  into  the 
drug  trade  quinine  was  20^.  an  ounce ;  to-day  it 
is  \s.  0\d. 

6501.  Take  the  case  of  a  drug  of  every-day 
use,  cocaine.  •  It  was  very  dear  at  first,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

6502.  Five  shillings  a  gprain,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was  very  high  in  price. 

6503.  There  would  be  a  great  temptation, 
would  there  not,  to  adulterate  a  drug  like  that? 
—Yes. 

6504.  Have  there  ever  been  any  prosecutions, 
to  your  knowledge,  in  connection  with  cocaine  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  never  heard  of  one. 

6505.  Is  there  any  machinery  for  looking  afler 
the  purity  of  drugs,  the  price  of  which  is  such 
as  to  afford  a  temptation  to  adulteration  ? — Only 
the  machinery  of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

6506.  And  that  machinery  directs  itself  towards 
prosecutions  fur  slight  impurity  in  the  shape  of 
contamination  with  lead,  and  so  on,  rather  than 
to  these  more  important  matters? — Yes.  Re- 
ferring to  the  case  of  citric  acid  that  Mr.  Umney 
instanced,  1  was  present  at  Woolwich  when 
that  case  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  lead 
was  investigated.  I  think  that  was  a  most 
unfair  prosecution. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6507.  When  you  were  referring  to  soda-water 
just  now,  you  meant,  did  you  not,  that  most 
manufacturers  use  a  little  soda  ? — Yes. 

6508.  But  not  the  quantity  prescribed  in  the 
•'  Pharmacopoeia  "  ? — jfo ;  a  less  quantity,  a  pala- 
table quantity. 

6509.  And  if  they  used  the  quantity  that  is 
prescribed  in  the  *'  Pharraacoposia,*'  the  soda- 
water  would  be  nasty  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 


Mr.  Newdigate. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Haselwood^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6510.  You  represent  a  large  firm  of  mustard 
manufacturers? — Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Colman,  of 
Norwich  and  London.  Our  London  house  is 
108,  Cannon-street,  and  I  am  the  general  manager 
at  i\\fi  factory  at  Norwich,  the  Carrow  Works  it 
is  called. 

6511.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  mustard  ? — I  am. 

6512.  And  all  the  processes  necessary  thereto? 
—Yes. 

6513.  Will  you  give  us  a  short  description  of 
those  processes? — When  the  seed  comes  in  from 
the  farmers,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  with  il  is 
to  dry  it,  sometimes  it  comes  in  in  a  damp  state, 
I  may  say  almost  invariably.  The  first  thin 
to  be  done  with  it  is  to  dry  it,  kiln  dry  it,  and  on 
the  proper  conduct  of  that  process  the  flavour  of 
the  mustard  flour  very  greatly  depends.  When 
the  seed  is  dried  in  this  way  it  is  crushed,  and 
the  separation  of  the  husks  and  the  flour  is 
effected  by  siftings.  The  flour  of  the  two  seeds 
is  then  mixed  together  in  suitable  proportions, 
and  it  is  in  the  skuful  blending  of  the  two  flours 
that  the  excellence  of  the  article  largely  consists. 
That  is  the  process  of  making  pure  or  genuine 
mustard.  I  have  samples  here,  if  the  Committee 
desire  to  see  them,  ot  brown  mustard  seed  and 
white  mustard  seed.  Those  {producing  two 
bottles)  are  the  two  kinds  of  seed. 

6514.  Then  the  product  of  these  seeds  is  after- 
wards mixed  in  order  tiO  form  a  condiment  which 
is  called  *' condiment  mustard  "?— Yes. 

6515.  Why  is  this  called  condiment  mustard? 
— It  is  usually  called  condiment  mustard  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  pure  mustard.  It  has 
a  certain  addition  of  fine  wheaten  flour  to  the 
blended  flour  of  mustard  seed,  and  it  has  a  slight 
admixture  of  turmeric  in  order  to  preserve  uni- 
formity of  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  said  (it  has 
been  said  in  evidence  in  cases  before  magistrates), 
that  the  customers,  the  consumers,  might  mix 
the  flour  witb  the  mustard  themselves,  but  that 
is  wrong,  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  consumer  as 
chiconr  and  coffee  might  be  mixed,  for  instance. 
And  mrther,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
strength  of  mustard  cannot  be  reduced  or  diluted 
by  the  addition  of  water,  and  therefore  that  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  wheaten  flour  is  added  to 
the  flour  of  the  mustard  seed.  In  the  lower 
qualities,  some  makers  (as  we  do)  use  af  slight 
proportion  of  chillies.  It  is  important  that,  so  far 
as  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  seed  will 
permit^  a  certain  standard  of  pungency,  flavour, 
and  colour,  should  be  maintained  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  consumer,  and  the  use  of 
small  quantities  of  wheaten  flour  and  turmeric 
materially  help  the  manufacturer  to  do  that.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  three  ingredients  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  that  is  to  say,  the  flour  of  brown 
mustard  seed,  the  flour  of  white  mustard  seed, 
and  a  little  wheaten  flour,  the  possibilities  of 
adjusting  the  mustard  to  certain  standards  of 
flavour  and  colour  and  strength  are  increased. 

6516.  Then  this  broun  mustard  seed,  the 
darker  specimen,  is  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  dearer 
is  it,  than  the  white  ? — It  is ;  it  varies  very  con- 
siderably, of  course,  in  price,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  grown.  We  cannot  tell  at  any  time 
what  proportion  of  brown  mustard  seed  will  be 
grown  by  the  farmers,  what  quantity  will  be 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  white  mustard  seed. 
When  we  go  into  the  mustard  seed  market,  we 
have  to  take  what  mustard  seed  is  available,  and 
we  find  that  if  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
brown  must-ard  seed  the  price  goes  down.  1^  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  scarce,  then  the  price  paid  is 
proportionately  high. 

6517.  So  that,  as  a  rule,  this  brown  seed, 
which  is  the  stronger  seed  of  the  two,  is  the 
dearer  in  price  ? — I  nave  known  it  to  be  twice 
the  value. 

6518.  You  get  more  flour  out  of  the  white 
seed,  do  you  not  ? — Considerably  more  flour  out 
of  the  white  seed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  smaller 
the  seed  the  greater  the  proportion  of  husk  to 
the  flour  which  is  containea  in  the  seed. 

6519.  Do  the  two  seeds  differ  much  in  their 
properties  ? — Yes,  they  differ  a  good  deal  in  their 
properties.  The  brown  seed  is  much  the  more 
pungent  and  bitter ;  the  white  seed  is  rather 
sweet  to  the  taste;  blended,  they  assist  each 
other  in  forming  a  palatable  condiment, 
separately  they  are  not  suitable  for  commercial 
purposes  to  any  great  extent,  although  there  is  a 
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certain  demand,  a  very  email  oi!e  indeed,  for  pure 
brown  mustard  in  some  districts. 

6520.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  add  wheaten 
flour  to  the  mixture  of  these  two  seeds  :  could  you 
not  obtain  the  same  end  by  mixing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  white  seed  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  brown? — No,  that  would  destroy  tne  dis- 
tinctive flavour  of  the  mustard.  We  always  aim 
at  getting  as  much  of  the  brown  seed  into  our 
mustard  as  we  can,  because  we  know  that  by  so 
doing  we  nmintain  the  highest  standard  of 
quality.  And  further,  there  is  this  to  be  borne 
in  mind  :  that  brown  mustard  seed  contains  the 
essential  oil  of  mustard,  whereas  white  mustard 
seed  does  not.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of 
mustard  for  a  rubefacient  the  power  of  the 
mustard  depends  upon  the  good  proportion  of 
brown  mustard  seed  contained  in  it. 

6521.  Then  you  add  the  flour,  not  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  profit  on  the  article,  but  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  more  palatable  ? — it  makes 
the  mustard  more  palatable;  and  the  wheaten 
flour  acts  as  an  absorbent  of  the  fixed  oil,  which 
retards  rancidity.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  take 
an  illustration  from  baking  powder,  b^ing 
powder  is  made  with  an  acid  and  an  alkali ;  but 
m  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  acid  and  the 
alkali  upon  each  other  while  they  are  stored,  it 
is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  mixture  some 
rice  flour,  usually,  which  keeps  the  particles  of 
the  acid  ajid  the  alkali  from  coming  into  contact. 
In  like  manner,  though  to  a  less  oe^ree^  a  small 
proportion  of  wheaten  flour  acts  in  the  direction 
of  keeping  apart  the  particles  of  mustard  flour, 
so  that  rancidity  is  not  developed  by  their  coming 
into  such  close  contact. 

6522.  And  this  addition  of  wheaten  flour  is 
generally  recognised  as  a  legitimate  method  of 
making  condiment  mustard,  is  it? — I  believe  that 

f)rior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1872  there  was 
ittle,  if  any,  pure  mustard  sold  in  the  market ; 
the  public  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
conmment  mustard  that  there  was  no  inquiry  for 
pure  mustard,  and  it  was  known  that  almost  any 
strength  could  be  had  in  the  condiiijent  mustard, 
because  practically  as  strong  a  mustard  as  can 
be  required  for  table  use  contains  a  portion  of 
wheaten  flour.  So  far  as  the  addition  of  wheaten 
flour  is  concerned,  as  touching  the  quality,  it  may 
be  said  tliat  by  the  use  of  a  small  proportion  of 
wheaten  flour  we  can  afford  to  use  a  larger  Quan- 
tity of  the  finest  seeds  in  the  mixed  qualities, 
especially  the  brown  ;  and  it  is  on  the  presence 
of  the  latter  in  sufficient  quantity  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  mustard  depends. 

6523.  Have  you  anythinji  further  to  say  about 
the  general  recognition  of  these  mixtures? — I 
mighty  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  read  what  has  been 
stated  m  some  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  This  is  an  extract  from  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  (I  will  put  a  copy  of  this 
in)  :  "  The  so-called  adulteration  of  mustard  with 
flour  and  turmeric  continues  to  take  place  rather 
probably  for  the  convenience  than  for  the  decep- 
tion of  people,  who  desire  not  merely  mustard 
seed,  but  a  preparation  of  mustard  for  table. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  pure 
mustard  cannot  without  difficulty  be  kept  good 
for  any  length  of  time."     Then  in  the  following 
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J  ear  the  Local  Government  Board's  Annual 
leport  says :  **  We  are  not  sorry  to  observe  that 
in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  proceedings  were 
taken  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  ordinary  table 
mustard  the  magistrates  held  that  it  was  not 
essential  that  the  article  should  consist  exclu- 
sively of  mustard  seed,  but  that  the  customary 
process  of  manufacture,  which  blends  with  that 
seed  a  small  amount  of  wheat  flour,  is  permissible 
without  exposinsr  the  vendor  to  penalty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  mixture  has  been  sold  for 
many  years  under  the  name  of  mustard,  and  the 
wheat  flour  is  added,  not  for  cheapness,  but 
because  pure  mustard  flour  has  an  unpleasantly 
bitter  taste,  and,  moreover,  is  very  liable  to 
ferment  and  decompose  if  exposed  to  heat.  Most 
people  demanding  mustard  for  table  purposes 
would  be  disappointed  unless  prepared  mustard 
were  supplied  to  them,  and  it  seems  scarcely  fair 
that  the  ^le  of  this  particular  article  of  manu- 
facture should  expose  its  vendor  to  penalty  for 
adulteratio!!.  The  question  is  mainly  one  oi  cus- 
tom and  of  nomenclature."  In  the  Annual  Report 
for  1886-87  we  read  :  '^  The  so-called  adulteration 
of  mustard  continues  to  consist  merely  in  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  flour  and 
turmeric.  The  turmeric  is,  no  doubt,  introduced 
to  heighten  the  colour  of  the  preparation,  and 
the  wheat  flour  is  added,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  small  saving  effected,  as  because  it 
mitigates  the  bitterness,  which  is  a  characteriatic 
of  pure  mustard  seed,  and,  moreover,  prevents 
the  fermentation  to  which  the  unmixed  article  is 
liable."  Then  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  says :  '*  Nearly  10 
per  cent,  of  the  samples  of  mustard  examined  were 
reported  against,  almost  invariably,  because  a 
small  amount  of  wheat  flour  had  been  added.  As 
we  have  observed  in  a  former  Report,  such  a 
mixture  has  been  sold  for  many  years  under  the 
name  of  mustard,  and  the  wheat  flour  is  added, 
not  for  cheapness,  but  because  pure  mustard 
flour  is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  bitter,  and,  more- 
over, is  li]^ble  to  ferment  and  aecompose  if  heated. 
Most  people  buying  mustard  for  the  tabl&  would 
prefer  the  usual  preparation ;  and,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  one  rather  of  nomenclature  than  of  fraud, 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  occasional 
refusal  of  magistrates  to  impose  a  penalty  when 
proceedings  are  taken  in  such  circumstances." 

6524.  Then  turmeric  is  an  addition  as  well ; 
what  is  turmeric? — ^Turmeric  is  an  aromatic 
root  grown  in  the  East.  It  is  largely  used  in 
curries,  and  sometimes  in  pickles.  It  is  not 
iniurious  to  health,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  profit 
of  the  manuf<)cturer.  It  is  used  only  in  extremely 
small  quantities. 

6525.  Then  what  are  chillies  used  for? — 
Chillies  do  not  add  to  the  profit  of  the  qianu- 
facturer.  They  assist  the  flavour  and  improve  the 
lower  and  cheaper  grades  of  mustard,  and  are 
perfectly  wholesome.  I  may  add  that  chillies 
are  not  used  in  the  higher  qualities  of  our  cx)n- 
diment  mustard. 

6526.  Do  they  enable  you  to  sell  the  lower 
qualities  as  higher  qualities  ? — No,  they  do  .not. 

6527.  Then  the  Government  paake  n^nstard, 
do  they  not.^ — Thej  do,  Jn  tU^,jJJa,yy  Dock- 
yard Lxpense  Accounts  a^ew  years  si^ce.  items 
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of  ricQ  and  chillies  occur  as  being  used  by  the 
Government  in  the  manufacture  of  their  mustard. 
This  practice  still  continues  in  use  by  them,  for 
we,  a  few  weeks  since,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
naval  authorities,  obtained  a  sample  of  mustard  as 
now  manufactured  by  the  Government,  and 
having  had  it  analysed  by  one  of  the  leading 
analysts,  found  it  contained  mustard,  10  per 
cent,  of  rice  flour,  3  per  cent,  of  black  pepper, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  chillies.  The  mixture, 
I  may  add,  is  called  ^^ mustard'*  in  the  Blue 
Book,  At  one  time  ginger  was  used  by  the 
Government.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  analysis, 
if  it  is  desired  that  it  should  bs  put  in. 

6528.  Certainly,  I  think  you  had  better  put 
it  in  ? — I  might  repeat  what  was  said  before 
a  former  Committee  to  this  effect,  that  the 
Government  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
mustard  for  themselves  because  they  alleged  that 
they  could  not  get  pure  iimstard.  The  reason 
for  that  was  that  they  advertised  for  '^  best 
mustard  "  and  then  they  took  the  lowest  tender, 
and  g^ve  very  low  prices  indeed,'  prices  at  which 
pure  mustard  could  not  be  supplied.  After  that 
had  gone  on  for  some  little  time  they  commenced 
to  make  mustard  for  themselves,  and  we  presume 
that  for  a  short  time  they  made  it  pure;  but 
they  very  soon  began  to  mix  it  because,  we 
presume,  they  found  it,  as  the  general  public  had 
found  it,  not  so  palatable  as  the  mixture. 

6529.  Mustard  is  used  also  for  medical  pur- 
poses, is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is;  but  pure  mustard  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  medical  purposes. 
The  best  mixed  mustard  is  stronger  than  many 
grades  of  genuine  mustard  are.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  quantity  of  the  flour  of  brown 
seed  contained  in  the  mustard,  and  our  mixed 
mustards  are  excellently  adapted  for  medical 
purposes.  Linseed  meal  is  also  mixed  with  the 
mustard  in  poultices,  so  that  the  absolute  purity 
of  mustard  for  a  poultice  is  admittedly  noip- 
essential.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Cooley's  Cyclopaedia,  a  supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  gives  mustard  and  linseed 
in  equal  proportions  for  mustai'd  poultices.  In 
Squires*  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
16th  edition,  1894,  an  authoritative  exponent, 
the  same  formula  is  given. 

6530.  Is  there  a  sale  for  genuine  mustard  ? — 
There  is  a  considerable  oemand  for  genuine 
mustard  in  some  districts,  but  it  is  mainly  for  the 
sale  of  loose  mustard.  In  view  of  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  by  inspectors,  retailers 
think  it  safer  when  they  are  selling  loose  mustard 
to  supply  the  genuine  article,  and  in  that  way 
the  sale  of  genuine  mustard  has  been  somewhat 
forced  up ;  but  there  is  a  very  marked  preference 
shown  by  the  public  for  mixed  mustard,  and  pure 
mustard  really  has  been  gradually  going  down 
year  by  year  in  demand,  although  we  sell  it  at 
pvecisely  the  same  price  as  condiment  mustard. 

6531.  What  is  the  difference  between  what 
you  call  mixed  mustard  and  French  mustard  ? — 
I  am  not  familiar  with  French  mustard,  but  I 
believe  French  mustard  consists  of  mustard  seed 
ground  up  with  the  husk  and  vinegar  added,  and 
some  herbs  and  a  variety  of  things. 

6532.  It  is  a  more  compound  mixture  even  than 
yours? — Very    much    more.     In    reference    to 
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genuine  mustard,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
perhaps  that  in  a  case  that  was  neard  at  Wolver- 
hampton Police  Court,  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  in  1880,  some  of  the  principal 
grocers  in  Birmingham  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  commenced,  when  the  Act  of 
1875  was  passed,  selling  pure  mustard.  The 
Grocers*  Association  had  held  a  meeting,  and 
they  had  come  to  the  determination  to  sell 
nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  pure ;  conse- 
quently the  grocers,  as  a  body,  returned  to  us 
the  condiment  mustard  which  they  had  in  stock, 
and  we  exchanged  it  for  pure  mustard ;  but  it 
was  not  very  long  before  that  came  back,  and 
we  were  asked  to  send  the  condiment  mustard  as 
before ;  their  customers,  the  consumers,  said : 
"  We  cannot  eat  this,  and  you  must  send  us 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to." 

6533.  In  your  export  trade  do  you  use 
genuine  mustard  or  mixed  mustard  ? — We  do  a 
ver^  considerable  export  trade,  and  it  is  nearly 
entirely  of  mixed  mustard.  I  think  I  might  say 
it  is  impossible  to  send  genuine  mustard  across 
the  tropics.  We  could  not  send  genuine  mus- 
tard to  Australia ;  it  would  spoil  on  the  voyage ; 
the  heat  of  the  tropics  would  destroy  the  quaUtv 
of  the  mustard ;  and  unless  there  is  a  small 
admixture  of  wheaten  flour  it  would  be  worth- 
less when  it  arrived  there.  I  may  say  that  within 
the  last  day  or  two  we  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  regard  to  the  sale  ot  mustard  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  America.  According  to 
the  laws  of  that  State,  it  is  necessary  to  put  on 
the  outside  of  the  tin  a  statement  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients,  and  that  is  not  done 
witli  our  mustard.  In  consequence  a  customer 
was  fined,  I  think  50  dollars,  and  complaint  was 
ipade  to  us.  and  our  ag^t,  through  whom  our 
tr^e  with  the  State  is  done,  wrote  us  oa  the 
question.  We  agreed  that  we  would  take  all  the 
mustard  back  and  send  them  pure  mustard,  and 
then  they  would  be  absolutely  safe  according  to 
the  law  of  their  State ;  but  they  wrote  back  (we 
got  the  letter  only  a  day  or  two  since)  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  that  arran^emeot,  because 
they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  people  would 
not  eat  pure  mustard. 

6534.  Have  you  agreed  to  put  the  percentages 
on  ? — No,  we  have  not ;  we  have  left  them  to 
deal  with  that  question,  and  I  believe  what  they 
intend  to  do  is  to  have  an  atialysis  made  by  an 
authoritative  person,  by  a  State  authority  pos- 
sibly, and  then  to  put  some  notice  on  as  to  what 
the  analyst  finds,  whether  correct  or  incorrect ; 
but  that  will  be  their  act,  and  not  ours. 

65*^5.  I  suppoc^e  you  declined  to  do  that  be- 
cause it  would  be  exposing  the  trade  process?  — 
It  would  be  exposing  trade  secrets. 

6536.  What  determines  the  quality  of  pure 
mustard  generally  ?  —If  you  use  the  very  *  finest 
seed  the  cost  of  pure  mustard  is  a  trifle  dearer. 
I  have  some  samples  here«  I  do  not  know 
whether  honourable  Members  of  the  Committee 
would  like  to  open  the  tins  and  taste  the  con- 
tents; but  they  are  just  samples  taken  from  our 
stock.  The  cost  of  pure  mustard  is  a  trifle 
dearer  if  the  very  finest  seed  is  used.  We  have 
two  qualities  of  pure  mustard  which  are  slightly 
dearer  than  the  be^t    quality    of   our    imxed 
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mustard ;  but  we  have  certain  grades  of  pure 
mustard  which  are  considerably  cheaper  than 
our  best  condiment  mustard.  For  instance,  the 
quality  of  the  genuine  mustard  called  *•  Fine  "  is 
sold  at  10^.  a  pound. 

6537.  Is  that  pure  ?— That  is  pure.  The  best 
quality  of  condiment  mustard  is  sold  at  \s.  4d. ; 
so  that  the  pure  article  can  be  sold  for  6^.  a  pound 
less  than  the  mixed  article.  This  is  one  of  our 
price  lists  {handing  in  the  same).  That  table  on 
the  first  page  will  give  you  the  prices.  You  see, 
we  are  very  careful  on  that  price  list  and  on  our 
invoices  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  the 
genuine  mustard  and  the  condiment  mustard. 
The  highest  quality  mustard  that  we  sell  in 
casks  is  U.  6^/.  a  pound :  that  is  all  best  brown 
seed.  The  highest  quality  of  condiment  mustard 
is  ]«.  4</. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6538.  Is  the  brown  seed  dearer  than  the  white 
seed? — Very  considerably.  I  have  sometimes 
known  it  100  per  cent.  more. 

Chairman, 

6539.  Then  the  quality  of  the  pure  mustard 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  mixture  is  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  brown  seed  ? — It  is. 

6540.  You  have,  of  course,  varying  qualities 
of  brown  and  white  seed  mustard  ? — Yes,  we 
have.  I  have  shown  you  samples  of  the  best 
quality  of  seed.  These  are  samples  of  inferior 
qualities  of  seed,  brown  and  wnite  {producing 
some  bottles). 

6541.  Then  you  could  make  of  these  inferior 
quality  seeds  pure  mustard,  which  would  be 
really  inferior  to  your  mixed  mustard  ?-  Very 
much  inferior.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  might  be 
permitted  to  say  that  when  we  go  into  the  market 
to  buy  mustard  seed  we  have  to  buy  the  crop.  The 
farmer  sows  so  many  acres  with  mustara  seed, 
and  the  product  is  so  many  sacks.  He  would 
not  sell  to  us  just  the  cream  of  the  seed,  just  the 
best  of  it,  because  he  could  do  nothing  with  the 
other ;  he  must  throw  it  away. 

6542.  What  do  you  do  with  the  worst  seed  ? — 
We  crush  it  to  get  the  oil  out  of  it,  and  make  it 
into  a  cake  for  manure. 

6543.  What  do  you  do  with  the  oil  ?~The  oil 
we  sell  to  oil  merchants  through  a  broker,  and 
the  oil  is  at  the  present  time  worth  about  14/. 
a  ton. 

6544.  Then  some  of  the  foreign  seeds  are  of 
this  inferior  quality,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  have 
a  number  of  samples  (I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  them)  ;  some  of  them  are 
very  odd -looking.  You  see,  some  of  them  are 
extremelv  small  {producing  some  bottles)  and 
some  of  tnem  are  dirty-lookinsr ;  they  have  a  good 
many  weeds  in  them.  In  fact,  the  process  of 
mustard-seed  growing  is  understood  better  in 
England  than  anywhere  else.  There  {producing 
the  same)  is  a  sample  of  Syrian  brown ;  you  see, 
there  is  a  lot  of  straw  in  that. 

6545.  Then  out  of  these  inferior  qualities  of 
seed  you  could  put  an  article  on  the  market 
which  would  be  pure  mustard,  but  it  would  be 
much  inferior  to  your  mixed  mustard? — Very 
much  inferior. 

6546.  And  yet  it  would   prevent   a  person 


( hairman — continued, 
selling  it  being  reached  under  the  Adulteration 
Act  ? — Certainly. 

6547.  Then  the  real  fact,  I  gather  from  this 
evidence  of  yours,  is  that  the  quality  of  the  com- 
pound really  depends  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  brown  seed  in  it  ? — That  is  the  main  element. 

6548.  Do  the  public  understand  that,  do  you 
think  ? — I  do  not  think  the  public  do  understand 
it.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  publio 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a  seed 
as  brown  mustard  seed.  And  we  know,  because 
we  are  very  careful  to  keep  well  in  view  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  competitors,  that  there  are  makers 
who  put  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of 
brown  seed  into  their  mixtures,  while  we  put  in 
all  we  can. 

6549.  Then,  in  realitv,  you  could  manufacture 
and  put  upon  the  market  a  pure  mustard,  free 
from  any  admixture  of  flour  or  turmeric  or  chillies, 
and  those  other  sub:«tances,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
you  can  sell  some  of  youjr  best  mixtures? — 
Certainly. 

6550.  And  that  would  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  best  seed  was  less  in  that 
substance? — Yes.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  charges  for  manufacturing 
would  be  quite  as  great,  and  possibly  a  little 
greater,  in  the  case  of  the  very  common  seed,  and 
all  establishment  charges,  all  charges  for  travel- 
lers, and  for  transit  by  rail  or  ship,  all  such 
charges  as  those  would  be  the  same  for  the 
common  as  for  the  higher  quality  ;  and  therefore 
it  all  makes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lower 
qualities. 

6551.  Then  your  real  position  is  this:  that 
while  at  the  present  time  you  sell  your  specific 
"  genuine  "  mustard  of  a  good  quality,  or  of  the  best 
quality,  At  Id.  a  pound  above  the  price  of  mixed 
mustard,  you  could  sell  the  genuine  mustard  at 
6d.  a  pound  less  than  your  mixed  mustard  ?  — 
That  is  so.  But,  if  I  may  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
price  list  again,  you  will  see  that  with  regard  to 
the  three  qualities  which  are  mainly  in  demand, 
called  "  D.S.F.,"  or  double  superfine, "  S.F.,*'  or 
superfine,  and  **fine,"  we  offer  those  three, 
either  pure  or  mixed,  to  the  trade ;  they  noay 
have  which  they  like,  at  f}recisely  the  same 
price.  And  I  may  show  you  at  the  same  time 
the  manner  in  which  we  invoice  them,  that  vou 
may  see  how  careful  we  are  that  there  shall  be 
no  deception  in  any  way.  Here  is  one  of  our 
mustara  invoice  forms  (handing  in  the  same). 
You  will  see  that  we  not  only  put  *'  warranted 
pure  "  to  each  line  of  actual  pure  mustard,  but 
we  put  "  condiment "  to  each  line  of  mustard 
which  is  mixed,  and  then  we  put  a  notice  at  the 
bottom  :  "  The  condiments  are  admixtures  of 
pure  mustard  with  farina  and  choice  condiments, 
and  when  sold  otherwise  than  in  our  packages,  the 
admixture  must  be  so  declared  by  ^  a  label  dis- 
tinctly and  legibly  written  or  printed.'  See  Act 
38  and  39  Vict."  "  Our  friends  are  requested  in 
ordering  to  state  whether  the  condiments  or  the 
pure  mustards  are  required.''  We  give  the 
different  kinds  no  preference  in  any  way ;  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  choice  for  the  customer. 

6552.  Do  you  ever  grind  up  the  husks  of  the 
mustard  to  mix  with  the  mustard? — We  do  not ; 
but  here  is  a  sample  of  that  {producing  a  bottle). 
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I  may  say  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  us 
to  mix  in  with  the  mustard  the  husks  of  the 
white  mustard  seed ;  and  if  we  were  to  do  that, 
we  might  add  very  much  indeed  to  our  profits. 
The  fact  is,  that  that  husk  is  now  worth  about 
\d.  per  lb.,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  can 
buy  husks  at  26s,  a  ton  delivered  at  our  works. 

6553.  Then  if  you  mixed  that  with  the  mus- 
tard it  would  still  be  genuine  mustard? — Yes,  it 
would  still  be  genuine  mustard,  because  what  is 
called  the  iodine  test  would  not  show  the  presence 
of  any  admixture. 

6554.  And  that  would  be  a  means  of  increasing 
your  profit  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  your 
present  system  yields  ? — \  es ;  but  instead  of  our 
doing  that,  we  have  consistently  applied  ourselves 
to  producing  the  best  quality  of  mustard,  and  one 
apparatus  that  we  have  applied  ourselves  to  per- 
fecting is  that  which  takes  the  husks  away.  If 
you  had  before  you  samples  from  all  the  makers 
m  the  kingdom  you  would  find  that  there  were 
some  who  have  not  been  so  successful  as  ourselves. 
They  may  not  wish  to  be,  but  we  give  them 
credit  for  wishing  to  be  as  successful  as  we  are 
in  getting  the  husk  out ;  but  some  of  the  husk  is 
left  in,  and  therrf  is  no  question  that  they  profit 
by  keeping  it  in. 

6555.  Ii  the  husk  is  mixed  with  mustard  or 
left  in,  does  it  alter  the  taste  or  appearance  of 
the  mustaid? — Not  materially.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  pungency  in  it,  not  very  much 
perhaps;  but  the  colour  is  good,  as  you  may 
see. 

6556.  Then,  commonly  speaking,  genuine 
mustard  and  mustard  that  is  mixed  are  known  as 
mustard  ? — Yes,  they  are.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  we  have  had  some  singular  preferences,  or 
instances  of  preference,  shown  for  our  condiment 
mustard.  A  doctor  of  medicine,  for  instance, 
wrote  to  us  not  very  long  ago.  He  had  removed 
into  a  new  locality,  where  he  had  purchased  our 
mustard,  and  he  wrote  to  ns  and  said  that  for 
25  yearfl  he  had  eaten  our  mustard,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it,  and  he 
could  not  understand  why  it  should  be  so.  We 
wrote  him  in  reply  that  possiblv  he  was  not 
getting  the  same  article  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  we  sent  him  a  sample  of  our 
best  condiment  mustard,  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing quality  pure.  He  wrote  to  us,  and  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  read  his  letter.  "  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  long  letter  and  also  for  the 
two  tins  of  mustard.  The  condiment  mustard  is  a 
great  treat,  as  it  keeps  so  well  after  being  mixed 
for  use.  The  tin  of  pure  seems  less  musty  than 
the  four  samples  I  got :  still,  I  much  prefer  the 
former.  I  am  told  grocers  do  not  stock  it, 
as  the  inspector  would  not  pass  it.  How 
far  this  is  true  I  know  not.  In  future  I  shall 
always  use  the  condiment,  which  I  daresay 
you  would  forward  to  my  grocer.  Again  thank- 
ing you,  and  assuring  you  it  was  in  no  hostile 
spirit  1  wrote  you,  1  remain,  yours  faithfully, 
••••.  It  seems  that  the  very  fact  of  the  mustard 
being  so  pure  and  bigh*class  tends  to  make  it 
less  palatable  than  when  it  is  mixed,  and  more 
liable  to  go  musty  after  12  hours.  The  condi- 
ment sample  is  a  great  treat.  Thanks  for  it." 
Then  we  had  letters  written  rather  in  a  different 
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tone  from  another  gentleman  who  was  very  in- 
dignant with  us  for  having  called  our  double 
superfine  mustard  the  quality  we  supplied  to  the 
ta&le  'of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  he  said 
this  :  **  Gentlemen,  1  am  much  perplexed  in  mind 
to  know  why  on  your  pamphlet  you  make  it 
appear  that  your  double  superfine  mustard  is  the 
same  as  supplied  to  the  royal  table,  when  this 
quality  on  your  label  says,  *  This  preparation  is 
an  admixture  of  pure  mustard  with  farina  and 
choice  condiments.'  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  procure  your  '  genuine '  quality  here,  and 
am  told  the  '  double  superfine '  is  best,  which  I 
am  quite  aware  is  not  so.  Anyhow,  I  suggest 
you  discontinue  the  misleading  pamphlet,  or  I 
shall  ventilate  the  matter  through  the  press  at 
an  early  date.  I  am  quite  sure  Eoyalty  would 
not  deign  to  use  an  adulterated  quality  of 
mustard.  I  will  write  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  on 
the  matter  and  enclose  both  the  pamphlet  and 
the  label  from  a  double  superfine  canister,  and 
ask  if  this  is  the  quality  as  used  on  the  royal 
table.  Awaiting  your  explanation."  We  wrote 
him  in  explanation,  and  we  sent,  as  in  the  other 
case,  samples,  and  asked  him  to  judge,  in  reply 
to  which  he  wrote  :  **  I  now  have  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letter,  and  must  confess  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  explanation.  Having 
used  nothing  but  your  *  genuine '  quality  of 
mustard  all  my  life,  I  naturally  thought  the 
D.S.F.  was  a  much  inferior  article,  but  now  I 
am  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  make  a  quality 
less  hot  to  the  palate.  Thanking  you  much  for 
the  samples  you  kindly  sent  me,  and  hoping  you 
will  excuse  my  having  written  you  on  the  matter, 
believe  me,  yours  faithfully."  Those  are  not 
isolated  instances. 

6557.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  any 
decejjtion  practised  on  the  public  by  this  method 
of  mixing  ? — No,  the  public  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  manufactured  article; 
and  I  may  say  that  our  house  has  acquired  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  trade  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
public  taste  and  the  public  requirements,  and 
after  a  long  series  of  years  they  have  established 
themselves  on  that  reputation,  and  it  seems 
rather  cruel  to  us  that  we  should  be  upset  in 
this  way  by  the  allegation  that  we  are  not  acting 
in  good  faith. 

6558.  Does  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
in  any  way  interfere  with  your  selling  these  ad- 
mixtures?— It  does  not  when  the  matter  is  fairly 
treated ;  but  we  are  not  always  fairly  treated. 
The  inspectors  will  sometimes  do  this  :  they  will 
go  into  a  shop  and  will  ask,  say,  for  three  ounces 
of  mustard.  They  choose  a  time,  perhaps,  when 
the  master  is  away,  for  it  is  ulmost  invariably 
a  very  small  shop  that  they  go  to.  They  ask  for 
three  ounces  of  loose  mustard.  Whoever  is  in 
the  shop  says,  *'  I  have  not  got  any  loose  mus- 
tard ;  I  have  got  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  a  tin." 
*'  Oh,  well,  thank  you,  give  me  three  ounces  of 
that."  Well,  the  tin  is  opened  and  three  ounces 
are  weighed  out,  and  the  inspector  goes  off  with 
the  loose  mustard,  and  all  the  while  he  leaves  the 
tin,  which  has  the  legal  notice  upon  it,  on  the 
counter.  Then  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  outh 
that  he  has  not  seen  the  notice.  He  knows, 
possibly,  that  it  was  there,  but  he  did  not  look  for 
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ity  and  we  have  had  some  strange  cases  of  that  sort 
Just  very  lately  we  had  a  case  where  a  police 
constable,  who  acted  in  the  matter,  admitted 
that  he  had  never  read  the  Act ;  that  he  did  not 
know  there  were  such  things  as  admixtures  at 
all ;  that  he  did  not  know  there  were  notices 
affixed  to  admixtures  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  cost  us  a  large  sum  of  money  to  defend  our 
customer ;  but,  of  course,  we  had  to  do  it. 

6559.  Do  the  analyses  that  are  sent  out  irom 
Somerset  House  seem  to  you  generally  correct  ? 
— The  analyses  sent  out  by  Somerset  House 
have  always  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  rather  strange  cases. 
We  have  had,  for  instance,  a  professor  of 
chemistry  in  a  university  certifying  that  our 
absolutely  pure  mustard  contained  5  per  cent,  of 
admixture.  We  knew  it  to  be  perfectly  pure, 
and  we  asked  that  the  sample  might  be  sent  to 
Somerset  House,  and  it  was ;  and,  as  the  result, 
Somerset  House  declared  it  to  be  what  we  knew 
it  to  be,  perfectly  pure ;  and  the  case  was 
dismissed.  But  in  another  case  the  analyst 
actually  certified  30  per  cent  of  potato  starch. 
Well,  wc  have  not  such  a  thing  as  potato  starch, 
and  never  have  it  on  our  premises  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  and  he  must  have  been  either 
careless  or  not  well  up  to  his  work  to  have 
certified  potato  starch  in  any  quantity;  but  he 
certified  30  per  cent.  It  was  sent  to  Somerset 
House,  and  Somerset  House  sent  us  a  certificate 
that  there  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  some- 
thing like  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  wheaten  flour 
admixed.  We  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
8tnri^.h  because  it  leads  to  the  impression  that  it 
is  washing  starch  ;  whereas  we  use  wheaten  flour 
of  the  very  highest  qnalitv,  prepared  and  dried 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  mixed  so  thoroughly 
with  the  mustard  as  to  preserve  an  even  tex- 
ture throughout  the  whole  package. 

6560.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  sufficiently 
recognises,  as  it  is  framed,  the  use  of  these 
admixtures? — Well,  we  are  content  with  the 
Act  as  it  stands  if  these  extraordinary  freaks 
of  the  inspect  >rs  were  restrained  to  some  extent, 
and  if  there  were  any  proper  standard  qualifi- 
cation for  analysts ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  many  men  arc  appointed  analysts 
who  are  not  qualified  for  the  post.  They  have 
not  had  a  chemical  education ;  they  may  have 
had  a  medical  examination,  and  they  may  have 
been  able  to  analyse  something  ;  but  mustard  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  and  it  is 
not  every  analybt  who  knows  how  to  deal  with 
it 

6561.  Then  the  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  does 
occasionally  affect  you  seriously  when  your 
mustard,  which  is  sent  out  in  tins,  is  sold  as 
loose  mustard  ? — It  does. 

6562.  Do  you  defend  your  customers  in  those 
cases? — We  defend  our  customers  only  when 
they  comply  (as  we  comply)  with  the  law.  We 
send  out  a  plain  notice  on  our  tins  :  ^'  Take 
Notice.  This  preparation  is  sold  as  an  ad- 
mixture of  pure  mustard  with  farina  and 
choice  condiments."  If  that  is  sold  without 
breaking  bulk,  and  if  one  of  our  customers  sells 
to  the  consumer  that  article,  and  is  summoned 
for  it,  we  go  to  any  expense  in  order  to  defend 
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our  label.  We  say  that  we  have  complied  with 
the  law,  and  the  customer  has  complied  with  the 
law,  and  it  is  our  business  to  see  him  safely 
through. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6563.  Many  of  your  customers  have  been 
summoned  for  selling  mustard  in  the  tins,  have 
they  not? — A  few  have  ;  there  were  two  rather 
ridiculous  cases  lately.  The  mustard  was  sold 
in  our  tins  with  the  label,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
police  constable  said  he  had  never  read  the  Act ; 
he  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  admixture,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the 
notice  covered  the  article  ;  and,  further  than  that, 
he  was  not  the  only  man  who  behaved  strangely 
in  the  matter,  for  in  the  case  of  our  own  mustard 
the  analyst  certified  that  there  was  fully  double 
the  amount  of  admixture  which  really  existed ; 
and  in  the  case  of  another  manufacturer,  a 
customer  of  whose  was  summoned  at  the  same 
time,  the  allegation  was,  that  there  was  three 
times  the  amount  of  admixture  than  was 
actually  the  case. 

Chairm/in. 

6564.  Then  you  mi^ht  also  get  into  difficulty, 
mi«rht  you  not,  through,  some  of  this  tin  mustard 
being  mixed  accidentally  with  loose  mustard  ? — 
We  nad  a  case  onlv  within  the  last  week  where 
a  wholesale  house  m  London  sent  a  cask  of  our 
mustard  some  time  ngo  to  a  customer  in  the 
country.  The  inspector  called  and  took  a  sample 
of  loose  mustard,  and  the  authorities  acted  in  a 
very  sensible  manner,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so.  They  found  an  admixture,  and  rather  a 
large  admixture,  of  flour  and  some  other  things, 
and  sent  notice  to  the  grocer  :  '*  You  must  not 
sell  this  ;  this  is  not  according  to  the  law,  and  if 
you  sell  any  more  of  it,  and  another  sample  is 
taken,  we  shall  prosecute  you."  Well,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  us,  because  it  was  alleged 
that  we  had  sold  the  mustard.  We  asked  for  a 
sample,  and  a  sample  was  sect  to  us ;  we  sub- 
mitted it  to  our  experts  and  they  found  a 
most  extraordinary  state  of  things,  5  per  cent,  in 
one  part  of  the  sample  and  25  per  cent,  in  another 
part  of  admixture.  And  we  knew  by  the  texture 
of  the  article  that  it  was  not  our  make  at  all,  and 
we  said  as  much.  We  got  an  acknowledgment 
yesterday,  only  yesterday,  that  what  we  had  said 
was  right,  and  that  when  the  thing  came  to  be 
carefully  looked  into,  what  was  said  to  be  our 
mustard  was  really  an  admixture  <>f  two  or  three 
other  kinds,  and  some  verv  common  indeed. 

6565.  You  have  suffered  through  these  mistakes 
of  analysts  often,  and  do  you  think  in  such  cases 
you  ought  to  have  costs  allowed  you  ? — Certainly 
we  ought  to  have  them ;  but  we  have  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  defending  our  customers, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  given  up  a^^king 
for  costs,  because  we  know  we  shall  not  get 
them  ;  and  if  the  magistrate  or  the  bench  of 
magistrates  does  give  costs,  it  perhaps  gives  a 
guinea  where  we  may  have  spent  25/.  or  30Z. 
»bout  the  case. 

6566.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  should 
send  a  copy  of  the  analyst's  certificate  to  the 
person  who  is  summoned  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  a 
difficulty  there  sometimes,  that  is  to  say,  that 
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until  the  day  of  hearing  the  amount  of  the  alleged 
admixture  is  not  disclosed,  and  we  do  not  qtiite 
know  sometimes  what  course  to  take;  of  course 
we  do  usually  get  the  sample  which  is  left  with 
the  vendor,  but  sometimes  the  vendor  is  ignorant 
of  the  law,  and  says  when  the  inspector  offers  to 
leave  the  sample,  *'  I  do  not  want  it,  I  have  got 
plenty  more  of  the  same  sort."  Now,  nothing 
out  tne  inspector's  sealed  sample  is  of  any  use  to 
submit  to  Somerset  House,  or  to  any  other 
analyst,  and  the  difficulty  arises  in  that  way. 
Whereas  if  a  copy  of  the  analyst's  certificate  was 
sent  to  the  vendor,  who  is  alleged  to  have  sold 
the  improper  article,  \ve  should  have  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  us  at  once,  and  we  should  know 
how  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  only  fair  and  just 
to  us. 

6567.  Taking,  as  you  do  in  your  bill  forms, 
every  means  that  you  can  to  protect  your  cus- 
tomers who  sell  your  article,  do  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  equal  facility  given  you  on  the  other 
side  to  defend  yourselves? — Exactly. 

6568.  Because  your  invoice  is  practically  a 
warranty? — Yes,  exactly.  And  we  have  all  the 
way  along  from  the  very  first  set  ourselyes  to 
act  in  perfect  good  faith.  We  have  complied 
with  the  law-  in  every  particular.  We  have 
never  tried  to  shield  ourselves  in  any  way,  by  any 
device  or  subterfuge.  Our  course  has  been 
plain  and  clear,  and  we  have  acted  according  to 
the  law. 

6569.  Now  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  one 
final  question  :  you  yourself,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
I  suppose,  occasionally  use  mustard? — Yes. 

6570.  Now  what  mustard,  will  you  tell  us,  do 
you  use  ? — I  eat  thie  admixture  ;  I  could  not  eat 
pure  mustard.     In  the  first  place  it  is   not   so 

f)leasant,  and  in  the  next  place  my  throat  is  a 
ittle  sensitive,  and  to  eat  pure  mustard  would 
mean  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  sneezing  and 
watering  nt  the  eyes.  And  further,  I  might  tell 
you  this  ;  that  on  the  principle  of  not  muzzling 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,  all  our  work- 
people have  mustard  supplied  to  them  for  house- 
hold use  gratis,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  man  of  them  that  would  take  pure  mustard. 

6571.  They  all  take  the  mixture?— Yes,  they 
all  take  the  mixture,  and  the  members  of  our 
firm  at  their  own  tables  invariably  use  the  ad- 
mixture. And  perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  give  too 
much  prominence  to  it,  but  there  remains  the 
fact  that  the  admixture  is  supplied  to  Her 
Majesry  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

6572.  And  the  sale  of  this  admixture  vastly 
exceeds  the  sale  of  pure  mustard  ? — Yes,  greatly 
exceeds  the  sale  of  pure  mustard. 

657H.  I  think  you  told  us  before  that  after  the 
Adulteration  Act  came  into  force  the  sale  of 
pure  mustard  increased? — Yes. 

6574.  And  there  was  very  little  sold  before 
that? — Yes,  very  little. 

6575.  It  was  nearly  all  admixture  sold  before 
that? — Yes,  and  since  then,  since  the  alarm  that 
was  cheated  in  the  first  instance  in  the  minds  of 
grocers  by  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  percentage 
of  pure  mustard  has  been  gradually  going  down. 
We  know  as  certainly  as  possible  that  we  shall 
sell  less  pure  mustard  in  proportion  to  the  condi- 
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ment  mustard  this  year  than  we  did  last,  and 
that  we  shall  sell  less  the  year  after ;  it  goes 
down  in  regular  oradation. 

Mr.  Colmun. 

6576.  There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  want 
to  bring  out.  ,You  have  not  shown  the  Committee, 
1  think,  the  labels  which  are  sent  out  with  the 
casks  of  mustard  ? — When  we  send  mustard  out 
for  sale  loose  in  casks  we  send  these  packets  of 
labels  {producing  a  packet).  They  are  a  little 
awkward  to  open,  I  am  afraid,  because  they  are 
done  up  in  grease-proof  paper.  Those  are  sent 
out  that  the  retailers  may  sell  the  mustard  with 
the  label  that  is  required  by  law,  and  those  are 
enclosed  in  the  package. 

6577.  The  barrel  ?— Yes. 

Chair  maiu 

6578.  The  notice  reads  as  follows,  I  think : 
"  Take  notice  I  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  38  and  39  Vict., 
chapter  63«  this  preparation  is  sold  a^  an  ad- 
mixture of  pure  mustard  with  farina  and  choice 
condiments  ? — I  may  say  that  that  wording  was 
settled  in  consultation  with  the  late  Dr.  Letheby, 
who  was  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6579.  I  suppose  the  sale  of  mu:itard  in  these 
casks  is  gradually  diminishing ;  it  is  nearly  all 
sold  in  the  tins,  is  it  not? — Yes  ;  I  should  think 
three-quarters  of  the  mustard  that  we  sell  now 
is  sold  in  the  manufacturers'  packages,  and  it  Is 
a  very  great  point  with  us,  at  least  it  should  be 

'  a  very  great  point,  that  this  label,  this  package, 
should  reach  the  analyst.  Now,  if  an  inspector 
by  home  disingenuous  method  should  induce  the 
customer  to  open  a  tin  and  sell  loose  what  was 
protected  by  the  label,  we  think  that  somehow 
there  should  be  some  provision  by  which  that 
label  should  reach  the  analyst,  because  the 
analyst  would  stop  further  proceedings ;  he 
would  say,  "  Well,  this  mustard  is  not  pure,  but 
the  label  suflSciently  covers  it." 

6580.  But  you  sell  pure  mustard,  the  genuine 
mustard,  in  the  barrels  as  well  as  in  the  tins  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Colman, 

6581.  I  just  want  to  get  one  other  point  quite 
clearly.  1  he  Government  admixture  of  either 
rice  or  ginger  or  pepper  has  been  going  on, 
according  to  the  returns,  for  something  over 
30  years  now  and  published  every  year,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I  have  here  the  analysis  of  a  sample 
recently  made. 

6582.  I  only  want  to  put  on  the  Notes  the  fact 
that  the  Government  for  more  than  30  years 
have  been  making  for  their  use  mixed  mustard, 
and  do  not  make  any  genuine  mustard  at  all  ? — 
No,  the  Victoria  Yard  sample  has  in  it  37  per 
cent,  of  brown  mustard  flour,  it  has  50  per  cent, 
of  white  mustard  flour,  a  preponderating  quantity ; 
it  has  10  per  cent,  rice  flour  and  3  per  cent,  black 
pepper,  with  a  small  quantity  of  chillies. 

Mr.   Newdigate, 

6583.  You  said,  L  think,  that  the  public,  you 
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are  quite  sure,  would  not  approve  of  pure 
mustard  to  buy  ? — The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  public  to 
say  what  they  prefer ;  we  make  no  oiflFerence 
whatever  in  the  charge. 

6584.  You  practically  have  got  the  monopoly 
of  the  mustara  trade  in  this  country,  have  you 
not? — Oh,  dear, no.  There  are  perhaps  10  or 
a  dozen  firms  besides  our  own ;  Messrs. 
Keen  &  Co.  are  very  lar^e  manufacturers,  they 
are  our  principal  competitors. 

6585.  I  only  asked  tne  question  because  there 
was  an  idea  that  Keen  and  yourselves  had  joined 
together? — No,  certainly  not ;  there  is  not  the 
remotest  connection  between  us. 


Mr.  Newdigate — continued. 

6586.  So  far  as  you  know  in  all  the  other 
firips  mustard  is  freely  mixed  with  flour  ? — Yes, 
with,  some  firms  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  tliere  are 
some  firms  who  use  a  larger  proportion  ;  you 
mentioned  Messrs.  Keen's  name,  I  do  not  say 
that  they  do  ;  but  there  are  firms  of  mustard 
makers  in  this  country  using  a  larger  percentage 
of  admixture  than  we  use,  and  there  are  some 
doing  what  we  never  do,  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  sell  what  thev  call  pure  mustard  they 
heighten  the  colour  by  the  addition  of  turmeric. 
When  we  label  our  mustard  "  pure  mustard  *'  it 
is  absolutely  nothing  but  the  flour  of  the  mustard 
seed,  with*no  turmeric  to  heighten  the  colour,  or 
anything  added  in  any  way  to  afiect  the  flavour. 


Sir  William  Pink,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6587.  I  THINK  you  are  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

6588.  And  you  are  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ? — Yes. 

6589.  And  you  have  had  50  years  or  so  of 
large  experience  in  connection  with  the  grocery 
ana  provision  trade  ?  —That  is  so. 

6590.  Have  you  held  any  offices  in  connection 
with  those  trades  ? — I  was  really  the  founder  of 
the  Portsmouth  Association.  1  was  president  of 
that  association  for  21  years.  I  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Grocers  for  one  year, 
and  1  have  been  connected  with  it  since  its 
formation. 

6591.  And  you  have  been  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  local  government  of  Portsmouth,  as 
an  alderman  of  the  corporation? — Yes;  I  am  also 
chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6592.  And  you  have  been  mayor  ? — Five 
times. 

Chairman, 

6593.  When  you  were  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, I  think  you  came  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  <lid  you  not? — Yes,  I  did  ;  I  came  with 
a  deputation,  and  we  brought  a  statement  with 
us.  I  should  like  to  hand  it  in  if  you  please, 
and  also  I  will  hand  in  a  Bill  of  oir  Charles 
Cameron's  which  really  embodies  a  great  deal 
we  wish  to  have  done  (Jiandina  in  the  same). 
There  are  also  here,  I  should  like  to  say,  two 
delivery  notes  of  a  firm  in  the  Citv  which  will 
show  bye  and  b^e  exactly  what  1  mean  with 
regard  to  the  dehverv  of  goods  without  the  invoice 
or  a  warranty;  ana  may  I  be  allowed  at  the 
same  time  to  hand  in  here  two  invoices  of 
foreign  butter,  Jand  also  two  invoices  from  the 
City,  because  they  show  very  much  the  system 
which  we  have  in  the  delivery  of  Normandy 
butter  there  (handing  in  the  same).  You  will 
find  it  is  all  warranted  pure  butter.  In  the 
other  case  where  the  delivery  notes  are  given 
no  statement  is  made ;  the  papers  arc  marked 
"  Margarine,"  both  of  them,  and  not  "  Pure 
butter,"  although  pure  butter  mav  be  delivered. 
As  I  understand,  no  invoice  is  delivered,  but  a 


Chairman — continued. 

statement  of  the  amount  of  the  butter  is  delivered 
when  the  money  is  called  for. 

6504.  Do  you  wish  to  direct  our  attention 
especiallv  to  certain  statements  which  you  put 
before  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deputation  ? — We  hold  that  it  is 
a  very  important  matter  for  the  retail  trade  that 
a  warranty  should  be  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; I  have  seen  just  lately  that  the  invoice 
has  been  held  to  be  a  warranty  ;  but  I  do  not 
<hink  it  is  quite  suflSciently  clear  to  make  the 
matter  safe  for  the  whole  trade.  The  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  should  be  amended  in  the 
25th  section  by  the  deletion  of  the  word 
"written."  You  see  now  it  is  a  question  of 
written  guarantee  or  wTitten  warranty,  besides 
the  invoice.  We  hold  that  any  invoice  of  any 
goods,  no  matter  whether  it  is  packed  goods  or 

f;oods  delivered  in  bulk,  should  be  the  warranty 
rom  the  seller  to  the  retailer,  and  should  cover 
any  responsibility  of  the  retailer  from  risk. 

6595.  Then  you  want,  in  fact,  the  invoice  that 
is  sent  by  the  wholesale  man  to  the  retailer  to  be 
practically  the  warranty  ? — Yes. 

6596.  And  to  hold  that  retailer  free  from  the 
consequences  of  selling  those  goods  ? — Exactly. 
You  will  find  from  one  invoice  I  put  in  with 
regard  to  the  selling  of  sugars,  for  instance,  that 
those  sugars  are  sold  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions, 1  think  it  is,  of  the  Grocers'  Association, 
or  some  words  to  that  effect.  That  u  held,  was 
held  at  all  events  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers,  as  a  binding  condition,  and  we  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  binding  condition  between 
the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail  buyer,  that 
the  invoice  itself  should  be  a  warranty  of  the 
goods. 

6597.  The  invoice  that  you  refer  to  contains 
"  sugars  are  sold  upon  the  terms  contained  in 
the  printed  conditions  of  the  London  Wholesale 
Grocery  Dealers'  Association  "  ? — Yes. 

6598.  And  those  words  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  selling  that  su^ar  from  the  retailer  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  would  hold  that  if  the  conditions  they 
show  were  complied  with  according  to  that  rule 
as  laid  down  the  wholesale  dealer  would  be 
protected. 

6599.  Would  thQ  retailer  be  protected  ?—Il 
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he  bought  outside  of  that  it  would  be  a  question 
of  law ;  I  should  hardlj  think  he  would  be. 

6600.  You  think  that  if  the  Sale  of  Food  nnd 
Drugs  Act  was  amended  so  that  you  had  this 
warranty  given  in  the  invoice,  that  would  con- 
duce to  the  general  well-being  of  the  retailers  ? 
— That  would  be  a  protection  to  a  great  extent 
to  retailers,  and  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it 
would  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  wholesale 
dealers  as  well. 

6601.  The  wholesale  dealer  would  be  bound 
to  provide  a  purer  article  ? — Yes, 

6602.  For  his  own  sake  ?— Yes. 

6603.  In  such  a  case  would  you  have  the 
wholesale  dealer  proceeded  against  ? — The  diffi* 
culty  seems  to  be  the  method  ox  procedure  against 
the  wholesale  dealer.  You  see,  in  tlie  first  case, 
the  retailer  is  the  first  person  to  sufier,  and  then 
he  not  only  sufiers  in  pocket  but  in  reputation 
as  well ;  but  then  he  has  his  remedy  against  the 
wholesale  house,  because  many  wholesale  dealers 
are  not  like  Messrs.  Colman  ;  they  do  not  go  to 
the  retailer  and  say,  "  We  will  defend  you,"  at 
once;  they  let  the  retailer  lake  his  chance.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  retailer  protected  by  the 
invoice  as  the  warranty,  and  if  a  retailer  bought 
without  that  protection  it  would  be  his  own 
fault. 

6604.  Would  you  in  that  case  transfer  the 
proceedings  from  the  retailer  to  the  wholesale 
man  ? — Yes. 

6605.  So  that  he  would  become  the  defendant? 
—Yes. 

6606.  If  the  retailer  could  produce  his  invoice 
and  prove  that  the  article  sold  was  the  article 
invoiced  to  him  he  would  cease  to  be  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  man  who  supplied  the  article  to 
him  would  be  the  defendant? — Yes,  I  would 
have  it  so. 

6607.  Would  you  have  inspection  of  these 
wholesale  manufactories? — I  would  to  a  certain 
extent ;  I  would  not  give  the  inspector  power  to 
enter  at  any  time,  but  I  think  that  where  tbere 
is  any  idea  of  adulteration,  or  of  ^oods  being  on 
the  premises  but  not  to  be  sold,  they  should 
apply  for  a  warrant  to  the  authorities  and  enter 
the  premises  by  warrant  and  examine  them.  I 
am  afraid  if  there  was  power  ^ven  to  enter  at 
any  time  wholesale  goods  would  be  very  much 
injured  by  the  inspector  going  in  and  demanding 
to  open  any  package. 

6608.  Do  you  think  the  interference  would  be 
vexatious  and  unnecessary  ? — I  believe  it  would 
be  almost  too  vexatious  to  be  good. 

6609.  But  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  means  of  entrjr  on  well- 
established  reasons? — I  think  so;  if  there  is 
sufficient  reason  then  a  warrant  should  be  applied 
for,  and  an  examination  should  take  place,  and 
prosecution,  of  course,  should  follow,  if  neces- 
sary. 

6610.  Then  I  think,  as  regards  margarine 
delivery  notes,  you  have  something  to  say? — 
With  regard  to  margaiine,  I  should  like  any 
action  that  wais  taken  by  the  inspector  to  be 
taken  under  the  Margarine  Act.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  rather  vexatious  that  proceedings  can 
be  taken  under  the  two  Acts,  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act,  and  we 
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should  very  much  prefer  to  have  any  proceedings 
taken  under  the  iViargarine  Act; 

6611.  You  think  the  Margarine  Act,  if  used, 
would  be  sufficient? — Yes,  we  think  so.  We 
recognise  and  believe  that  margarine  sold  as 
margarine  itself  is  a  useful  article  of  lood,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  I  do  not  thiuk  it  interferes  very 
much  with  the  price  of  butter. 

Mr.  Frye, 

6612.  And  the  Margarine  Act  was  passed  for 
the  very  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  against 
frauds  as  regards  margarine,  was  it  not  ? — i  es. 

6613.  And  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament 
that  all  prosecutions  for  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
margarine  should  be  taken  under  that  Act  ? — 
Certainly ;  and  when  they  are  taken  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  I  think  it  becomes 
difficult  for  many  people  to  know  what  to  do  to 
defend  themselves. 

Chairman. 

6614.  You  say  that  butter  is  sent  out  by  soine 
large  wholesale  firms  with  delivery  notes  which 
have  the  word  "  margarine  "  upon  them  ? — Yes ; 
that,  I  suppose,  is  to  protect  the  firm  sending  it 
out.  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  that  way,  and 
there  is  no  invoice  sent  with  it.  A  few  days 
afterwards  a  statement  is  sent  in  with  the 
amount  of  the  account  and  no  invoice  to  cover 
the  difficulty,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  it  a 
warranty. 

6615.  But^  then,  if  they  print  "margarine,** 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  firm  here 
(Messrs.  Lovell  and  Christmas),  their  firm  in 
sending  out  butter,  you  say,  sends  out  a  docu- 
ment like  this  with  '^  margarine  *'  printed  in  red 
letters  across  the  top  ? — Yes ;  they  send  out,  so 
far  as  I  know,  pure  butter,  and  they  send  out  a 
delivery  note  with  "margarine**  printed  on  it. 

6616.  Is  that  to  protect  themselves  against 
any  subsequent  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  retailer? 
— No  doubt  it  is ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not 
protect  the  retailer. 

6617.  But  if  the  retailer  puts  margarine  with 
their  butter  afterwards  he  does  not  want  to  be 
protected,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  protected, 
ought  he  ? — I  think  the  public  would  not  care 
about  buying  ifr  if  he  did. 

6618.  Does  not  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  a 
large  house  rather  suggest  to  your  mmd  that 
they  are  careful  to  protect  themselves  against 
frauds  on  the  part  of  retailers  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
plan  to  protect  themselves,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  any  safeguard  whatever  to  the  dealer,  in  fact, 
I  know  that  some  of  the  dealers  who  actually 
have  dealmgs  with  them  object,  and  will ,  not 
have  a  delivery  of  goods  with  that  **  margarine  '* 
on  it. 

6619.  But  there  can  be  no  other  object  than 
protecting  themselves  ? — There  can  be  no  other 
object  than  protecting  themselves,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  protection  to  their  customers.  I 
suppose,  or  ratlier  believe,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  themselves,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  there  is  some  considerable  quantity  of 
continental  butter  sent  here  now  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  margarine  in  it.  I  do  not  say  how 
much.     It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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tell  how  much  margarine  there  is  in  butter  up  to 
10  or  12  per  cent. 

6620.  This  label, of  course,  would  protect  them, 
at  all  events  ? — Yes, 

6621.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  is 
there  not,  in  proving  the  warranty  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  that  difficulty  at  all,  if  it 
was  stated  that  the  law  allowed  the  invoice  to  be 
a  warranty.  If  a  firm  sent  out  five  firkins  of 
butter,  or  half  a  ton  of  sugar,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  if  they  called  it  five  firkins  of  '*  butter," 
fur  instance,  it  would  be  five  tirkius  of  pure 
butter;  but  if  they  only  sent  out  five  firkins  of 
"  B.P.,"  or  any  letters,  I  take  it  that  it  would 
not.  I  see  the  difficulty,  because  the  retailer 
would  have  no  protection. 

6622.  But  in  sending  an  article  day  by  day  to 
a  retailer,  would  you  require  a  warranty  to  be 
sent  each  day  ? — T^e  invoice  each  day  should 
be  the  warranty. 

6623.  For  instance,  if  you  were  supplying 
milk  to  a  man  day  by  day  for  six  months,  you 
could  not  have  any  form  for  that,  could  you  ? — 
We  have  had  that  difficulty,  and  I  think  I  even 
saw  the  other  day  that  where  a  contract  was 
made  for  six  months  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
warranty ;  but  I  think  that  could  be  overcome. 
If  a  contract  was  made  for  six  months,  for  in- 
stance, that  pure  milk  should  be  sold,  then  I 
think  that  would  be  a  warranty.  It  should  be, 
at  all  events. 

6624.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  arrivinir  at  some  method  of  that 
sort  ? — I  think  not. 

6625.  Do  you  think  that  wholesale  dealers 
ought  to  have  their  articles  sampled  from  time 
to  time  ?  —Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

6626.  That  there  should  not  be  a  general  day 
by  day  inspection  at  the  will  of  the  inspector, 
but  that  from  time  to  time  samples  might  be 
taken  ? — Yes ;  I  think  at  ports  of  entry  more 
particularly  1  would  enforce  it.  Things  are 
better  now  than  they  used  to  be  some  vears  ago ; 
but  certainly  at  ports  of  entry  inspection  should 
be  made.  We  had  an  idea  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  certain  number  of  moving  inspec- 
tors to  send  to  dififerent  places  ;  but  I  think  that 
would  be  expensive  and  difficult. 

6627.  Do  you  think  that  at*  every  port  of 
entry  the  Customs  or  some  such  authority  ought 
to  examine  all  articles  imported? — No,  not  all,  a 
portion  ;  and  if  they  had  any  doubt  as  to  the 
quality,  they  should  examine  those  articles. 

6628.  And  that  system  once  being  instituted 
and  known  would  be  a  great  check  to  the 
adulteration  of  goods,  you  think  ? — We  found  it 
so,  certainly,  in  respect  to  tea.  The  tea  imported 
of  late  years  has  been  very  much  purer  than  it 
was  25  years  ago. 

6629.  And  you  think  that  the  experience  that 
you  have  gained  about  tea  justifies  the  applving 
of  similar  liiethods  to  other  articles  of  food  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6630.  And  that  it  would  be  very  valuable  as 
a  protection  to  the  public  ? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

6631.  In  your  long  experience  in  the  grocery 
and  provision  trade,  what  articles  have  you 
found  to  subject  the  trade  most  commonly  to 
prosecution? — The  difficulty  ju:«t  lately  has  been 


Chairman — continued. 

more  particularly  with  vinegar.  It  is  a  very 
singular  thing  that  thousands  of  small  retailers 
do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  whether 
vinegar  is  pure  malt  vinegar  or  pyroligneous 
acid,  or  what  it  is ;  thev  buy  it  as  vinegar  and 
sell  it  as  vinegar.  1  think  in  that  case  it  would 
be  well  for  the  manufacturers  to  be  obliged  to 
mark  the  cask  "  pure  vinegar,"  or  **  pure  malt 
vinegar." 

6632.  You  think  these  small  traders  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  all  these  different  details  of 
chemical  difference,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
protected  by  a  statement  made  by  the  persons 
who  sell  the  goods  ? — Yes,  by  invoice ;  and  also 
I  think  the  cask  should  be  marked  ^  pure  malt 
vinegar  "  or  "  malt  vinegar,"  or  whatever  it  may 
contain.  But  we  used  to  have  much  greater 
difficulty  than  we  have  now  in  the  article  of 
black  pepper;  and  really  no  one  knew  of  it.  I, 
myselt,  f^r  example,  should  never  have  imagined 
for  a  single  moment  that  olive  stones  would  be 
used  for  adulterating  pepper;  but  that  was  done 
to  a  considerable  extent  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  retailers  or  of  anyone,  for  some  years,  m 
fact. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6633.  In  fact  the  retailers  could  not  know  it? 
— No.  In  the  good  old  times,  when  I  first  began 
my  education  as  a  grocer,  we  used  to  have  much 
more  simple  adulteration.  White  pepper  was 
adulterated  to  a  certain  extent  with  ground  rice, 
and  mustard  husks  wc-re  largely  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  black  pepper,  all  ground  together. 

Chairman. 

6634.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the 
adulteration  of  coffee?- I  have  never  known 
coffee  adulterated  to  any  extent,  or  any  mixture 
except  with  chicory;  and  I  look  upon  the  admix- 
ture of  chicory  with  coffee  as  a  very  important 
trade  for  the  coffee  trade  itself.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  an*Act  passed  that  no  admixture  should 
tak\  place,  that  the  coffee  should  be  ?old  pure  as 
it  was,  and  the  grocer  could  sell  chicory.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  coffee  is  a  very  volatile 
substance,  and  that  chicory  is  very  absorbent  in 
its  properties ;  and  when  it  was  sold  separately, 
in  separate  papers,  the  public  had  to  buy  their 
chicory,  which  had  been  previously  ground  for 
some  time,  and  the  coffee  they  bought  ground  as 
well.  Then  the  chicory  usually  had  absorbed  as 
much  moisture  as  it  could,  and  the  good 'of  the 
coffee  had  really  been  lost,  and  when  the  mixture 
was  made  it  was  flat,  unpalatable  stuff.  We  then 
had  power  to  mix  the  chicory  with  the  coffee,  and 
we  had  the  chicory  nibs  (the  chicory  nib  is  really 
the  roasted  chicory  after  it  has  been  kiln-dried,  in 
a  very  crisp  form),  and  that  ground  with  fresh 
coffee  makes  a  very  excellent  drink.  And  my 
own  firm  have  been  enabled  to  keep  up  our  coffee 
trade  with  a  mixture  in  that  way  tnroughout  the 
whole  of  our  existence  ;  1  think  we  have  done 
rather  more  ;  but  I  know  that  where  the  articles 
have  been  sold  separately  the  trade  has  gone 
down  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  the 
coffee  planters  themselves  (they  are  getting  a 
high  price  now)  the  longer  they  are  enabled  to 
have  the  mixture  of  coflTee  and  chicory  the  better  . 
it  will  be  for  their  trade. 
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Chairman  -  continued . 

6635.  Is  there  any  other  article  that  you  have 
anything  to  say  about  ?—!  think  that  is  pretty 
nearly  all  I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  that.  We 
have  done  a  larjje  wholesale  trade  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  fact  all  the  time  that  I  have 
been  in  business,  and  I  have  always  given  a 
written  warranty ;  that  is  to  say,  1  have  always 
made  the  customers  understand  that  the  invoice 
would  be  the  warranty  with  all  their  goods.  We 
have  never  had  the  least  difficulty,  and  I  may  say, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Association  of  Portsmouth, 
that  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  single  pro- 
secution for  any  adulteration  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6636.  I  think  you  are  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
also  very  largely  connected  with  the  retail  trade  ? 
— Yes. 

6637.  So  that  you  know  both  sides  of  this 
question  ? — Yes. 

6638.  You  have  studied  the  question,  as  I 
know,  well,  and  are  able  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  advice  on  the  matter.  During  the  last  few 
months  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as 
regards  margarine.  Do  you  think  that,  for  the 
third  offence,  the  offender  should  be  imprisoned 
for  selling  margarine  as  butter  ? — I  think  after 
one  or  two  convictions,  certainly.  I  think  the 
law  should  be  carried  out  strictly,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason,  if  it  is  brought  home  to  the 
party  selling,  why  the  same  course  should  not  be 
taken  as  is  usual  with  justices  after  one  or  two 
convictions. 

6639.  Would  not  that  be  verjr  difficult?— The 
difficulty,  of  course,  would  be  with  regard  to  the 
manufacturer  of  margarine,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  very  difficult  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
margarine  to  bring  it  home  to  the  seller. 

6640.  But  there  is  no  other  case  where 
imprisonment  is  imposed  for  an  offence  in  the 
sale  of  any  article  of  food,  is  there  ? — I  under- 
stand that  they  cut  their  ears  off  in  China,  which 
would  be  rather  harsh. 

6641.  But  you,  of  course,  as  a  retail  merchant 
know  that  there  is  no  adulteration  really  done  by 
the  retail  traders  in  this  country  ? — I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  whatever.  I  have  never 
had  any  case  brought  to  my  knowledge  of  any 
retailer,  particularly  a  small  retailer,  ever  adul- 
terating any  goods. 

6642.  They  would  rather  suffer  from  adultera- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  they  have  no  remedy 
from  the  wholesale  bouse  ; .  is  not  that  so  ? — That 
is  so ;  and  that  is  what  they  want,  they  want  a 
remedy  from  the  wholesale  house  and  a  warranty 
in  some  shape  or  form  to  protect  them. 

6643.  For  instance,  they  sell  chicory  in  coffee, 
and  flour  in  mustard,  and  they  do  not  sell  it  as 
many  of  the  larger  grocers  do  in  tins,  where  it  is 
properly  lab^elled,  but  in  a  piece  of  paper,  upon 
which,  from  the  negligence  perhaps  of  a  boy  or 
girl  who  is  serving,  they  do  not  put  on  the  label  ? 
— No,  that  is  a  little  carelessness,  you  know, 
because  we  have  had  labels  printed  for  the  paper 
parcels,  adhesive  labels,  that  they  may  stick  on  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  attention. 

6644.  You  spoke  about  the  difficulty  that 
traders  have  with  regard  to  malt  vinegar,  but 
that  was  merely  a  name ;  all  vinegar  was  sold  as 
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malt  vinegar,  was  it  not? — No,  I  think  not;  at 
all  events,  all  vinegar  ie  really  not  malt  vinegar; 
diluted  acetic  acid  and  vinegar  from  sugar  is 
largely  used  in  making  vinegar. 

6645.  But  that  is  known  in  the  trade  as  malt 
vinegar,  is  it  not  ? — In  the  trade  the  usual  name 
is  malt  vinegar. 

6646.  Just  the  same  as  in  Ireland  whbky  is 
called  malt  whisky  ? — Yes. 

6647.  But  it  may  be  made  of  Indian  corn,  or 
oats,  or  many  other  things  ? — Yes,  potatoes. 

6648.  There  have  been  also  a  good  many 
prosecutions  for  colouring  vegetables,  have  there 
not  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  has  been 
carried  a  little  too  far.  So  far  as  I  know,  I 
have  never  known  a  case  where,  in  colouring 

Eeas  or  any  other  vegetable,  colouring  matter 
as  been  used  that  has  been  injurious  co  health. 
I  can  remember  very  well  that  some  time  ago 
there  was  a  law  that  no  colouriuvr  should  be  used 
for  any  article  of  food  or  sauce,  and  Lazenby's 
people,  and  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  I  think 
others  as  well,  made  essence  of  anchovy  without 
any  colouring  matter  whatever.  It  resembled 
soapy  water  more  than  anything  else,  and  the 
*  public  would  not  take  it,  and  they  had  to  resort 
to  colouring  it  a  little  with  sal-ammoniac. 

6649.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
altered  in  any  new  Act  ? — It  has  been  altered 
with  regard  to  colouring  of  anchovies.  Anchovy 
sauce  is  now  coloured  and  permitted  by  law  to 
be  coloured. 

6650.  About  preserved  peas,  what  do  you  say? 
— Peas  should  not  be  coloured,  because  the 
colouring  partakes  of  copper,  and  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty, because  many  people  are  frightened.  I 
have  never  known  any  case,  however,  where  any 
ill  results  have  happened. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

6651.  You  used  the  word  "written"  war- 
ranty ;  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean 
that  as  anything  distinct  from  printed  ? — What 
we  mean  to  say  is  that  the  law  requires  a  written 
warranty,  and  we  say  that  a  printed  invoice, 
the  conditions  on  the  printed  invoice,  shall  be  a 
warranty. 

6652.  Then  you  mean  written  or  printed  ? — 
Written  or  printed,  certainly. 

6653.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  goods  in  bulk  of  tracing  in  the  ware- 
house what  had  come  under  a  particular  invoice? 
— There  must  be.  I  suppose  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  as  we  have  to 
do  in  many  other  cases.  For  instance,  when  a 
hogshead  of  sugar  was  once  opened,  you  could 
not  tell  whether  the  sugar  was  taken  from  it  or 
from  another,  except  by  evidence  on  oath. 

6654.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  retailer  if  he  had  sold  it,  and  there 
had  been  simply  a  verbal  communication  between 
him  and  his  customer  ? — I  did  not  say  a  verbal 
communication  ;  1  said  a  written  invoice. 

Q%5^-^,  You  may  have  an  invoice  as  between 
the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  shopkeeper,  but  as 
between  th^  shopkeeper  and  his  customer  would 
you  not  get  something  in  the  nature  of  a  conflict 
of  verbal  evidence  as  to  what  the  shopkeeper  had 
said  ? — I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  what 
we  meant,  namely,  the  invoice  of   the  goods, 
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Mr.  Colinan — continued. 

whatever  th«;  goods  are,  as  sent  out  and  delivered 
with  the  goods.  The  buyer  of  the  goods  has 
this  invoice,  and  that  becomes  to  him  a  warranty 
as  against  the  party  he  purchased  them  from ; 
and  then,  if  anything  happens  between  the  retail 
man  and  his  customer,  the  consumer  and  he  can 
prove  that  the  goods  were  from  the  wholesale 
man,  and  that  the  warranty  was  given  in  the 
invoice  ;  that  covers  the  responsibility  of  the 
retailer. 

6657.  But  my  point  is,  as  to  what  the  retailer 
may  have  said  to  his  customer  ? — I  do  not  mind 
what  he  says,  I  want  a  written  document.  That 
is  the  great  point 

6658.  But  do  not  you  want  some  protection 
for  the  wholesale  man  as  to  what  the  grocer  may 
have  said  to  his  customer;  should  he  not  give 
some  written  or  printed  warranty  ? — The  retailer 
to  the  wholesale  man,  do  you  mean  ? 

6659.  No,  to  the  customer? — He  does,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  chicory  and  coffee^  and 
he  does  in  mustara  and  those  things. 

6660.  And  there  the  label  is  on,  and  protects 
him  ?— Yes. 

6661.  But  I  am  thinking  of  goods  on  which 
there  is  no  label  ? — In  the  case  of  margarine  he 
has  to  send  it  out  with  a  printed  paper.  I  do 
not  know  any  other  goods  that  would  be  difficult 
at  all. 

6662.  Mr.  Rogers  told  us  the  other  day  that 
he  considered  that  nine-tenths  of  the  goods  sent 
out  from  London  were  not  goods  with  labels  on, 
but  goods  in  bulk  ? — I  suppose  that  is  so,  but 
even  in  that  case  there  would  be  very  little  diffi- 
culty. Taking  drysalters,  for  instance,  sending 
out  saltpetre  or  goods  of  that  kind,  they  would 
be  marked  on  the  sides  of  the  cask  ;  in  fact,  we 
frequently  do  have  them  so  marked. 

6663.  Do  you  think  that  the  delivery  notes 
marked  "margarine,"  when  they  are  used  for 
well-known  brands  of  French  butter,  are  used 
because  those  brands  are  suspected  of  being 
adulterated? — I  think  there  is  just  that  suspicion 
about  it.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  seems  difficult 
for  analysts  to  be  certain  as  to  the  admixture  of 
margarine  up  to  10  or  12  per  cent.,  in  fact,  I  am 
rather  a  large  maker  of  butter  myself,  and  I  have 
occasionally  sent  what  I  have  known  to  be 
absolutely  pure  butter  for  comparison  with  what 
was  known  to  be  mixture. 

Mr.  Newdiffate. 

6664.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  practi- 
cally no  adulteration  done  by  the  retailers  ? — 1 
think  hardly  any.     Nothing  that  I  know  of. 


Mr.  Newdiyate  —continued. 

6665.  If  I  recollect  aright,  we  have  had 
evidence  that  the  butter  and  margarine  mixtures 
were  sometimes  made  by  sellers  under  the  shops? 
— I  do  not  believe  that;  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  retailer  to  manufacture 
margarine  under  the  shops.  I  have  known 
even  occasionally  when  fresh  butter  has 
been  scarce  (in  fact  it  is  done  in  London)  that 
mild  firkin  butter  is  made  to  resemble  fresh 
butter  in  pats  or  prints. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6666.  But  that  is  simply  in  patting  it  up  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6667.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  small 
trader  to  mix  butter  and  margarine,  would  it 
not? — Yes;  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  expensive 
process. 

Chairman. 

6668.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  do  you,  that 
the  qualities  of  margarine  that  are  sold  in  the 
market,   and  which   closely    resemble  butter  in 

^  appearance,  it  is  impossible  for  a  retailer  to  mix 
with  butter  ? — It  is  impossible. 

6669.  But  there  is  a  machine  with  which  he 
can  do  it  ? — It  is  impossible.  He  would  require 
not  only  a  very  expensive  machinery,  but  he 
would  require  also  great  pressure.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  honourable  Member  has  seen 
these  margarine  manufactories,  but  it  is  very 
interesting  to  see  them,  because  it  shows  how 
elaborate  they  are,  and  how  much  skill  is  really 
required  to  produce  the  article. 

Mr.  Newdiyate. 

6670.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  work 
margarine  and  butter  so  as  to  make  a  mixture  ? 
— Impossible. 

6671.  Even  with  the  proper  machine? — I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  possible  then ;  because  I 
have  been  in  Normandy,  where  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  butter  takes  place.  That  is  a 
big  affair  worked  by  steam,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  butter  are  placed  into  the  butter  workers, 
and  a  fluted  roller  runs  round  and  works  it  all  into 
one  mass  together.  A  retailer  could  not  have 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Chairman. 

6672.  And  you  think  the  machines  that  have 
been  sold  for  that  purpose  would  not  work  ? — 
They  would  not  work  at  all ;  it  is  im|)ossible. 


Mr.  John  Chahles  Goode,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cfiairman. 

6673.  You  are  a  representative  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  tea  and  coffee  dealers  ? — Yes. 

6674.  Do  you  come  here  as  representing  any 
society?— The  Coffee  Section  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

6675.  And  you  have  had  experience  for  some 
years  in  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

6676.  You  want  chiefly  to  inform   us  of  the 


Chairman — continued. 

conclusions  that  you  have  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  coffee  ? — Yes. 

6677.  You  think  that  coffee  and  chicory,  as  a 
mixture,  is  preferred  by  the  public  to  pure 
coffee? — That  is  our  experience  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  our  experience  with  our  whole- 
sale customers,  and  also  with  the  retail  customers 
at  our  different  houses  in  London.     I  may  say 
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thatwA  jnut  up  whole  coffee,  aoji  iwe  put  up 
puua  coffee;  gr<ittQd,  in  tids^  which  we  sell  at  the 
flame  price  as  we  sell  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory. 

6678.  You  sell,  that  is  to  say,  pure  coffee  at 
the  same  price  as  mixtures?— I es ;  and  we  find 
that  we  do  not  sell  5  per  cent,  of  pure  coflEee  as 
against  9*5  per  cent,  oi  mixture. 

0679.  That  mixture  contains  a .  definite  pro- 
portion of  coffee  ^nd  chicory  ? — Yes. 

6680.  And  you  think  thAt  aa  long  as  that  pro- 
portion .  is  comparatively  a  ^mall  we,  say  under 
26  or  eT«)n  60  per  «ent.,  it  mi^ht  he  sold  under 
the  name  of  coffiae  ? — ^I  <  duok  it  i»hould  be. 
Really  and  truly  the  publio  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  labels  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  I  think  in  every  oaBe  where  ooffee 
and  chicory  are  sold  it  should  be  labelled  ^^  coffee 
and  chicory,"  and  I  think  the  lettering  on  that 
label  should  be  lai^e  and  distinct  in  order  that 
the  purchaser  mi^t  see  exactly  what  he  was 
buying. 

6681.  Would  you  put  the  proportions  of  coffee 
and  chicory  on  the  label  ? — I  would  not,  for  this 
reason,  that  it  would  be  no  criterion  to  the 
customer  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  that  he 
was  getting,  as  coffee  has  such  a  wide  range  in 
price,  from  80«.  up  to  130«.  per  cwt.,  or  something 
like  that. 

6682.  Varying  according  to  its  quality  ? — Yes, 
and  in  the  case  of  people  who  buy  a  low  priced 
coffee  mixture  (^sometimes  they  are  retailed  as 
low  as  9//.  a  lb.  m  tins),  they  would  get  a  far 
better  beverage  by  getting  a  small,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  high-priced  coffee  and  good  chicory, 
than  by  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  inferior 
coffee  and  a  less  proportion  of  chicory. 

6683.  Then  you  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  sell  coffee  and  chicory  .under^  the  Jiame  of 
mixture,  without  stating  on  the  labels  the  pro- 
portions of  coffee  and  chicory,  even  up  to  50  per 
cent,  of  chicory? — Yes.  I  think  I  would  even 
go  further  than  that ;  I  would  not  interfere  at 
all,  because  I  think  if  the  seller  put  in  more 
chicory  he  will  very  soon  lose  his  custom.  But 
I  may  say  that  in  a  case  where  the  proportions 
are  larger,  in  our  low  mixtures,  we  do  label  our 
lower-priced  goods  as  chicory  and  coffee. 

6684.  In  the  other  case  you  label  them  as 
coffee  and  chicory  ? — Yes.  We  did  defend  a  case 
in  the  country  some  time  ago,  where  a  grocer 
sold  some  coffee  and  chicory  in  equal  proportions, 
which  was  labelled,  and  the  lettermg  on  the 
labels  was  lar^e  and  distinct,  in  fact  larger  than 
any  other  lettering  on  the  labels.  The 
magistrate  who  presided  thought  that  10  per 
cent,  ought  to  be  the  minimum  quantity,  and 
our  grocer  was  convicted;  but  on  appeal,  the 
Divisional  Court  at  once  said  that  no  conviction 
oueht  to  have  taken  place. 

6685.  Then  you  would  not  call  these  mixtures 
by  any  other  name,  such  as  '^  chicorine  "  or 
"coffeme?" — No,  certainly  not;  1  should  call 
them  coffee  and  chicory;  those  are  the  ingre- 
dients that  they  contain,  and  I  should  call  them 
by  that  name. 

6686.  You  would  call  the  higher  class  mixture 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  the  lower  class  mixture 
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you  would   call    chicory  aQd  coffee? — If  any 
alteration  at  all  is  made. 

6687.^  Then  there  has  not  been,  I  think,  any 
proportionate  increase  in  the  sale  of  coffee  of  late 
years  ?— I  believe  not. 

6688.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To 
the  ti*emendou8  increase  in  the  eonsumption  of 
tea,  in  the  lower  price  of  tea. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6689.  And  the  high  price  of  coffee?— Yes. 
But  I  should  put  it  more  on  the  ground  of  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  tea,  because  one  can  buy 
tea  in  many  neighbourhoods  now  as  low  as  from 
1*.  to  \s.  4rf.  a  pound,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  pouna  of  tea  goes  further  than  the 
same  quantity  of  coffee. 

6690:  Cofltee  is  naturally  a  dearer  food?^- 
Yes,  and  requires  more  delicate  making  in  every 
way. 

6691.  And  it  is  a  more  expensive  beverage  for 
people  than  tea?— Yes;  undoubtedly.  When 
the  consumption  of  tea  has  arrived  at  something 
like  243,000,000  lbs.,  as  it  did  last  year,  that  is 
one  reason  why  die  consumption  of  coffee  has 
not  increased,  and  not  because  the  people  have 
not  had  facilities  for  buying  pure  coffee.  They 
have  had  every  facility  for  buying  pure  coffee. 
All  the  large  retail  establishments  throughout 
the  country  are  quite  willing  to  sell  pure  coffee 
whenever  it  is  desired. 

Chairman. 

6692.  Then  you  would  not  in  any  way  refer 
the  comparative  want  of  development  of  the  use 
of  coffee  as  a  beverage  to  the  adulteration  of  the 
article  which  has  been  practised  in  the  trade  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  it  has  been  adulterated. 

6693.  Then  the  mixture  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

6694.  You  think  that  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it  ? — Certainly  not 

6695.  But  that  if  coffee  had  been  sold  in  a 
pure  state  we  should  have  had  exactly  the  same 
set  of  conditions  as  now,  you  think  ? — I  say  it  is 
sold  now  in  a  pure  state. 

6696.  I  mean  if  no  chicory  was  mixed  with 
it? — Certainly. 

6697.  It  would  not  have  made  any  difference 
in  its  relation  to  the  sale  of  tea?— I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  I  think  you  would  have 
had  a  less  sale  even  than  there  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Frye. 

6698.  You  think  that  one  very  distinct  advan- 
tage of  mixing  chicory  with  coffee  has  been 
bringing  it  down  to  a  price  at  which  people 
can  buv  it^  which  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  tne  coffee  trade  altogether? — I  think  to 
some  extent ;  but  in  my  experience  even  the 
better  classes  prefer  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory  to  pure  coffee. 

6699.  And  from  your  experience  you  know 
that  if  you  supplied  pure  coffee  when  people 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  coffee  and 
chicory,  they  would  probably  send  it  back  and 
say  that  they  do  not  approve  of  it? — Yes.  I 
can  give  you  one  case  that  occurred  at  one  of 
our  West-end  places.  A  few  years  ago  we 
made  an  attempt  to  put  in  the  smallest  quantity 
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Mr.  Frye — continued. 

of  chicory  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  chicory, 
and  we  had  200  one-lb.  tins  returned  to  us  in  one 
week* 

6700.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  approve 
of  stating  on  the  label  the  proportion  of  chicory 
that  may  be  mixed? — No,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  give  any  real  information  to 
the  consumer. 

6701.  Do  you  not  think  that  competition  would 
set  the  matter  straight  as  regards  the  mixture  of 
inferior  coffees  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Colman. 

6702.  Would  you  express  the  opinioni  then, 
that  if  any  Act  were  passed  which  would  interfere 
with  the  present  arrangement  as  to  the  mixing 
of  coffee  and  chicory,  and  they  were  bound  to 


Mr.  Co/ma»^-continued. 

declare  the  proportions,  that  would  decrease  the 
sale  of  coffee  ? — Yes,  in  my  opinion  it  would. 

6703.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
grocery  trade  ?—  Yes,  of  the  retail  grocery  trade 
1  am  quite  sure;  those  who  have  to  disperse  it  to 
the  general  consumer. 

6704.  How  much  has  coffee  gone  up  in  price 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? — It  has  been  high  for 
some  years  I  should  think  ;  I  am  not  quite  able  to 
say  ;  but  it  is  very  high  at  the  present  moment, 

6705.  Then  ^our  impression  is  that  if  tea  and 
coffee  had  maintaineci  the  same  relative  price 
that  they  had  some  years  ago,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  decrease  in  the  sale  of  coffee  which 
you  have  seen  ? — Yes. 

6706.  But  tea  has  beaten  it  by  competition 
and  lower  price  ? — Yes. 
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Wednesday,  12M  June  1895. 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye, 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Williams,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6707.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  grocer,  and  you 
are  also  president  of  the  Grocers'  Association 
of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  the  District? — I 
am. 

6708.  I  think  you  reside  at  Didsbury  ? — Yes. 

6709.  And  you  do  business  there? — Yes,  and 
at  several  other  places. 

6710.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  business 
upwards  of  38  years  ? — Yes. 

6711.  You  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
certain  articles  that  come  before  you  in  the 
transaction  of  your  business  ? — Yes. 

6712.  What  articles  specially  ? — More  especi- 
ally butter,  and  all  matters  affecting  butter  or 
margarine. 

6713.  In  1892  I  believe  there  were  a  good 
many  complaints  in  the  Manchester  district  re- 
garmng  the  fraudulent  sale  of  margarine  ? — Yes. 

6714.  What  did  those  complaints  lead  to  ? — 
The  complaints  led  to  the  association,  of  which 
I  am  president,  suggesting  that  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee should  be  formed  to  ascertain  where  these 
frauds  were  most  prevalent,  and  in  connection 
with  that  we  called  on  the  solicitor  for  the  asso- 
ciation and  requested  him  to  assist  us  in  getting 
up  a  case  where  we  knew  liiat  positive  fraud 
was  being  carried  on ;  that  was  at  some  stalls  in 
the  market-place  in  Manchester. 

6715.  Then  you  employed  this  vigilance  com- 
mittee and  your  solicitor  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  frauds  of  the  kind  you  refer  to  ?— Yes. 

6716.  And,  I  think,  one  of  the  first  cases 
which  you  detected  was  a  case  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  water  in  butter  7 — No ;  the  case  of 
th«  water  in  butter  was  instituted  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester,  or  rather  the  authorities. 
Uur  trouble  was  that  while  the  authorities  were 
prosecuting  a  member  of  our  association  for  butter, 
or  for  water  in  butter,  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, they  were  overlooking  the  fact  of  these 
frauds  which  we  knew  were  existing  in  mar- 
garine ;  that  is  the  point. 

6717.  That  is  to  say,  that  mar^rine  frauds 
were  being  unnoticed,  while  water  m  butter  was 
being  taken  notice  of  and  the  person  prosecuted  ? 
—Yes. 

6718.  Cam  you  tell  us  then  about  the  prosecu- 
tions for  water  in  butter  ? — Yes.  One  of  our 
members  was  summoned  for  selling  butter  con- 
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23*1  of  water,  and  although  he  was  in  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  whether  large  quantities 
of  water  in  butter  were,  under  certain  circum« 
stances,  inevitable  and  ima voidable,  and  in  proof 
of  this  neither  he  nor  the  association  would 
defend  the  case,  and  a  proffer  was  made  bv  the 
solicitor  for  the  defendant  to  co-operate  with  the 
authorities  in  preventing  this  state  of  things, 
the  prosecution  was  still  carried  on,  and  witnesses 
were  brought  to  show  that  a  grocer  ought  to 
know  from  merely  looking  at  or  handling  butter 
that  there  was  too  much  of  a  percentage  of 
water  existing  in  it.  At  that  time,  as  I  have 
ascertained  since,  Mr.  F.-  J.  Lloyd,  consulting 
chemist  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
had  issued  a  report,  in  which  he  oaid  that  *'  Samples 
of  butter  have  been*  analysed  in  my  laboratory 
which  have  contained  the  following  percentages 
of  water."  He  says  :  **  The  highest  1  have  ever 
found  was  47*23  per  cent."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say :  **  This  is  no  accident  of  analysis ;  the 
ret^ults  are  the  mean  of  three  tests  made  in  the 
one  sample.  Another  sample  contained  over  41 
per  cent,  and  others  over  36  and  34  per  cent." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say :  ^*  Now  the  moat  re- 
markable point  about  these  results  will  probably 
be  considered  the  quantity  of  water  present; 
but  there  is  really  a  far  more  important  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  m«tead  of  being  easily 
detected,  as  would  at  first  sight  appear  certain, 
the  water  was  not  visible  to  even  an  experienced 
eye."  He  further  says  :  ^  I  showed  the  example 
containing  47  per  cent,  to  several  friends,  and 
they  none  of  them  considered  the  water  present 
was  as  much  as  usual ;  and  when  one  of  my 
friends,  who  has  had  exceptional  experience, 
said  he  thought  there  might  be  17  per  cent, 
present,  he  was  well  laughs  at." 

6719.  You  adduce  that  case  as  illustratinj^  the 
diflBculties  that  the  retiuler  has  to  deal  with  in 
selling  butter? — That  is  so,  and  to  show  thtt  in 
making  this  new  departure  (this  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  this  country)  it  was,  we  think, 
unfair  to  the  retailer,  that  while  actual  fraud  was 
going  on  which  could  be  ascertained,  yet  this 
prosecution  was  carried  on  and  the  defendant  in 
this  case  was  fined  5/.  and  5/.  costs.  There  were 
other  witnesses  in  the  pase  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  water 
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there  was  unless  by  analysis,  yet  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  fined.  That  was  one  cause  of  our 
taking  steps  to  ascertain  what  was  being  done 
with  regard  to  margarine. 

6720.  Then  you  found  out  that  margarine  was 
being  very  widely  sold  ? — I  would  qualify  that. 
I  would  not  say  widely.  I  believe  that  although 
ap^ently  the  fraud  might  be  wide  in  a  sense, 
strict  fraud  is  confiAcd  to  few ;  but  ihe  results  of 
that  fraud  spread  very  widely  ;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  in  the  Manchester  market  a  number 
oF  firms  have  been  in  existence  to  my  knowledge 
for  something  like  35  years  who  sold  formerly 
lump  butter,  Irish  lump  outter  and  Irish  produce 
generally;  it  was  supposed  to  be  cheap,  and 
people  went  there  to  buy  it  at  first  hand,  eggs, 
butter,  and  such  like.  When  margarine  came 
into  vogue  this  margarine  was  made  up  into 
lumps  in  a  similar  shape  to  the  lump  butter,  and 
was  sold  for  some  time,  I  know,  as  Irish  lumps, 
with  no  other  designation.  That  was  previous  to 
the  margarine  law.  When  the  margarine  law 
eame '  into  effect  they  still  carried  on  the  same 
Idiid  of  trade  in  lumps,  with  a  cloth  roimd  to 
imitate  Irish  butter,  but  no  doubt  it  ha9  been 
sold  under  that  covering  as  being  butter,  whereas  it 
was  margarine.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  has  npt  been 
sold  pubucly,  as  it  was  at  first,  as  lump  butter.  . 

a721.  You  found  that  in  the  ShudehiU  Market, 
at  Manchester,  at  some  of  these  stiJls  you  could 
buy  butter  at  U.,  U.  Id.,  an^  Is.  2d.  a  pound? — 
Yes. 

6722.  And  that,  on  analyses,  proved  to  be 
margarine  ? — Yes. 

6723.  That,  I  suppose,  had  a  large  percentage  of 
margarine  ? — I  believe  some  of  it  was  purely  and 
simply  margarine.  I  have  «  case,  lioherty's  cafe, 
from  one  of  the  same  stalls,  which  I  will  brine 
before  you  directly,  down  to  even  this  last  month 
of  May.  I 

6724.  You  were  able  to  obtain  this  evi- 
dence by  your  own  agents  ? — Yes ;  we  had 
considerable  difficulty.  We  instructed  thr^e 
agents  to  apply  for  three  separate  parcels 
of  butter.  They  bought  at  U^  U.  Irf.,  and 
It.  2d.,  which  was  the  price  we  had  paid  pre- 
viously for  samples  which  we  had  ascertained 

Erivately  to  be  margarine.  These  were  f oi|nd  to 
e  margarine;  but  whether  th^  authorities  thought 
we  were  taking  upon  ourselves  something  we 
had  no  right  to  do  or  not,  we  got  no  assistance 
from  them  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that,  instead  of  our  coming  off 
with  flying  colours,  we  got  a  nominal  fine  in  the 
two  cases  where  we  proved  the  sale  of  margarine, 
and  in  the  third  case  the  defendant  walked  up 
to  the  agent  (who  would,  in  obeying  the  law, 
state  that  he  was  goin^  to  place  it  t)efore  the 
public  analyst  for  analysing  purposes),  found  out 
diat  the  money  had .  not  actually  been  paid,  or 
rather  die  change  had  npt  been  given,  and  said : 
^^  Oh,  a  mistake  has  been  made ;  she  has  given 
you  margarine  at  lOd^  instead  of  butter  at 
Is.  2(2.";  and  insisteil  on  placing  this  money, 
or  the  extra  cbanee,  in  his  hu^ds.  .  When  this 
.cade  came  before  t^e  magistrate  the  magistrate 
•Jiethim  off,  which  perhaps  miffht  technically  be 
right ;  but  he  went  f  urtfier  uian  that,  he  fined 
.Oft  &L,  thajb  is  to  say,  ne  put  61.  costs  on  the 
association  for  failing  to  insure  a  convictiop.  ^ 


Chairman — continued. 

6725.  Which  was  not  encouraging  to  your 
vigilance  committee  ? — Not  encouraging  at  alL 

6726.  That  was  done,  I  suppose,  by  giving 
costs  against  your  association  in  that  case? — 
Yes  ;  and  in  the  other  two  cases  the  fine  was 
10«.,  and  the  ordinary  costs,  where  they  were 
actually  fined. 

6727.  Which  you  think  quite  inade<|uate  ? — 
Which  we  think  auite  inadqqjuaJte,  certainly. 

6728.  You  would  have  heavier,  iines  ? — Very 
much  heavier  fines,  where  it  ii^^as/ asp^rtained  that 
fraud  came  in. 

6729.  Would  yo*  have  imprisonment? — I 
woiild  have  imprisonment,  but  not  under  the 
present  law.  Under  the  present  law  the  magis- 
trate cannot  define,  it  is  impossible  almost  for 
him  to  define,  what  is  accident  and  what  is 
fraud. 

6730.  And  the  plea  of  accident,  you  think,  is 
frequently  used  as  a  meaus  of  escape  ? — Yes ; 
and  the  more  fraudulent  the  character,  the  more 
intentionally  you  fin^  it  being  sold,  the  more  it 
is  worth  a  man's  while,  of  course,  to  get  an 
advocate  who  can  clear  him  and  make  the  best 
of  his  case ;  whereas  a  ppor  woman  who  has 
bought  margarine,  probacy  innocently  herself, 
as  butter,  and  sold  it  for  the  same,  will  be  fined 
to  the  extreme  ejttent.  Therefore,  I  certaijily 
would  not,  under  the  present  state '  of  things, 
advocate  any  ^larger  fines  than  are,  imposed  at 

S resent. .  I  thmk  it  wbuld  be  very  dangerous  to 
o  so.  ..  '        , 

.$73jl.  But,  you  think,  tW  if  the.  law  were 
altered,  it  womd  be  .desirable  to  have  heavier 
fines? — Certainly.  If  a  m'lE^istrate  could  , be 
assured  that  it  was  a,  case  of  fraud,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  ii^ict  too  heavv  a  p^^JltyV 

6732.  \yTiat  alteration  would  you  propose  in 
order  to  bring  about  that  condition  of,  Amgs  ? — 
Without  going  fully  into  that  for  the' presen|^  I 
should,  s^y  that  the  .  material  itself  ejioulij.^ lie 
made  up|n  ^uch  a  form  that  ii  w^uld  be  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  sell  it  for  anylhing  but 
margarine  unless  he  altered  that  form. 

6733.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  colour  it  ? 
— No,  X  would  not  colour  it. 

6734.  You  would  keep  it  in  cert^n  sUjPps  ?— 
Yes;  I  would  keep  it  in. certain  phjmes.  ^^p^e^ 
great  risk  about  the  colouring ;  t  h&ve  gone  into 
the  matter  frequently  with  thoBe  who  *  are  ac- 

Juainted  iVith  the  Danish  Act,  and  they  teU  me 
lemselves  that  they  think  less  of  the  matter  of 
colouring  than  they  do  of  the  shape  in  which 
they  sell  it.     They  sell  it,  of  course,  in  ovals. 

6735.  It  k  more  easily  noticed  bv.^the  public 
in  that  shape,  you  mean? — Yes;  and  it  is  mWe 
decisive  in  its  character!  One  man  may  hav^  a 
different  opinion  from  another  as  to  matching  the 
colour  ;  it.ia  not  quite  so  decisive. 

673^«  I  think  there  was  a  case  at  Salford  in 
which  the  inspector  prosecute45  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  our  attention  ? — Yes. 

6737.  What  was  that  case  ? — In  that  case  a 
woman  in  Sal!  ordhad  bought  so-called  butter  from 
o^e  of  thpse  stall-holders,  and  she  wia.s  fined  2s.  6<£. 
and  costs.  In  conversation  with  the  inspector  he 
informed  me  that  he  knew  where  she  got  this  mar- 
garine from,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  catch  the 
man  who  delivered  it.  Another  member  of 
the   vigilance    committee,    a    Mr.    Torkipgton^ 
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Offered  tiD' lend  th^itt^ecior  a  ponj  and.v^iele 
tb  {cJloW  this  tttttti  from  iibop  ta  »hop,  but  the 
proffer  was  iiot  tftkett  adratttage  of ;  so  that  it 
came  to  thist  that  while  a  member  of  the  asso- 
oiation'Wag  fined  practically  iOL  for  irawDoently 
sellii^,  ^t  a  groes  profit  of  8  per  eent^  a  brand  of 
butter  which  had  been  sold  openly  on  the  market 
for  over  40  years  ^-*- 

•  6738*  That  is  the  watery  bntter  ? — Yes. 
These  tradek,  who  were  prored  to  be  at  the 
sftme  time*  fraudulently  selling  margarine  for 
butter,  and  making  Im^e  profits^  but  without 
label,  or  anything  to  indieate  its  being  anything 
other  than  butter,  were  fined  only  10*.  audi  costs, 
and  the  association,  which  had  acted  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  publi<^  and  of  the  honest  trader, 
f  6and  itself  saddled  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
over  80/.  '  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  as  showing 
the  extent  of  the  fraud,  that  what  drew  our  nU 
tention  to  this  fraud  in  the  market,  in  the  first 
place,  was  that  i  wss  informed  by  the  actual  whole* 
sale  sell^t  of  the  article  that  he  had  just  taken  an 
ordisr  for  70  firkins  (that  is,  Irish  firkins)  of 
mbrgarine,  and  he  suggested  (this  would  be  in 
November)  thaj^  by  December  it  would  come  to 
quite  100  a  week  in  the  one  particular  case,  and 
mat  it  was  all  sold  for  butter. 

,    ^  ;   Sir  Mark  Stewart 

6739*  Where  did  that  come  frentP—From 
Ireland  in  this  particular  instance,  because  it 
was:  to  follow  on  the  trade  in  Iriak  lumps,  and 
therefore  it  was  flavoured  and  sent  out  as  Irish 
buittei; 

Chairman.  > 

6740.  Was  that  margarine  imported  into 
Ireland  in  the  first  instfAce,  and  then  sent  back 
to  England  ? — I  should  imagine  so ;  it  would  be 
imported  into  Ireland,  mixed  with  a  little  salt 
.butier  to  give  it  the  salt  Irish  flavour,  and  then 
fl^nt  forward  and  sold  as  butter  in  the  market- 
plaoe.  Then  I  should  say  again,  that  in  these 
particular  cases  in  the^  market  one  great  feature 
10  that  many  of  the  restaurant  keepers  and  larger 
lodgijDC-howe  keepers,  and  so  forth,  ffo  and  buy 
there  by  the  dopen  or  20,  30,  and  40  lbs.  at 
^  a  time,  under  the   impression    that  thev  are 

{retting  it  cheaper ;  ana  to  my  certiun  know- 
edge  one  very  good  finMrclass  restaurant  in 
Manchester  is  buying  it  from  this  same  man 
who  bad  sold  this  parcel  for  which  the  woman 
was  fined  2#.  6d.  and  costs,  and  providing  her 
custoomers  with  this  under  the  impression,  I 
know, .  hersqlf,  that  it  is  butter.  I  have  one 
referenne,  do^  to  the  month  of  May  in  this 
present  year.  Coming  back  to  the  man  who  is 
selling  it  to  the  restaurants  as  Jrish- butter  in 
the  market-place,  we  tried  him  asain  in  this  last 
May  ;  we  got  a  woman  to  go  and  take  samples, 
to  go  and  biiy  what  she  thought  was  a  pound  of 
butter.  She  herself  had  no  notion  but  what 
.she  was  going  to  buy  butter.  I  told  her  to 
adc  for  somethfing.  mild,  and  she  asked  the 
>a£|sietfmt  in  buying  this  butter  whether  he 
had  not  any  milder  than  he  was  weighing 
for  her.  The  assistant  said  :  "  No,  they  had 
nothing  milder ;  if  she  *  required  anything 
finilder  it  would  be  margarine/  So  she  stated 
ik^t,  4he  did  n^  ^ant  mArg^rine»  but  butter,  and 


Ckmtmn — continued. 

she  would  liHake  the  one  do  that  she  had  tasted. 
She  thereupon  ordered  one  pound,  which  was  in 
the  ordmATy:  way  delivered  to  her,  wrapped  in 
ordinary  plain  paper,  and  for  which  she  paid  \0d. 
Tkat  'Was  .a'  good  price  for  pure  butter  at  that 
dkte.  The  pound  of  so^alled  butter  was  handed 
to  the  vigilance  committee,  who  had  the  same 
analysed,  and  the  certificate  marked  '^  7.C."  is 
the  result  of  that  analysis. 

6741.  You  had  better  read  the  certificate  ?— 
The  certificate  is,  "  This  is  an  adulterated  sample 
of  butter ;  in  other  words,  it  is  margarine,"  dated 
leth  May  1895^  and  signed  J.  Carter  Bell. 

6742.  That  is  a  very  defective  certificate,  is  it 
not? — It  is  not  for  prosecution  purposes^    we 
should  have  to  get  a  different  one  if  it  w^e. 
AH  we  ^aJnted  ti&  geft  to  know  was,  what  the 
article  was ;   and  thk  gives  us  all  we  wanted  to 
know.     We   ttbuld'  not  prosecute  on  that,  of 
course..    Then,  as  time  is  limited,  we  will  pass  to 
the  last  cise;  because  I  (H)nsider  that  the  market 
case  in  itself  is  the  crucial  case,  as  showing  the 
diflicultyof  administering  the  law;  and  if  you 
take  tltat  as  a   sample  case,  although   I   mve 
other  cases  which  I  was  prepared  to  go  into,  I 
think  you  need  take  no  more.     But  there  is  one 
case,   Vernon's  case,  which  arose  out  of  a  com- 
plaint by  a  firm  who  were  members  of  the  associa* 
tion,  that  a  competitor  close   to  one  of   their 
branches  was  receiving  weekly  large  quantities 
of  margarine  for  sale,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  found  it  a  most  difiBcult 
article  to  sell  in  any  quantity,  they  were  led  to 
test  the  butter  sold  by  that  competitor  on  several 
occasions,  with  the  result  that  in  each  case  the 
article  was  found' to  be  margarine.     The  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  inspectors  was  informed,  with 
the  result  that  the  proprietor   was  summoned. 
He  engaged  skilled  counsel,  and  pleaded,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  a  denial  is  uselettf,  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made  by  the  assistant.     The 
result  was  a  fine  of  40*.  and  costs  only.     The 
point  to  be  noted  in  this  case  is  (and  that  is  why 
i  asked  to  take  this  case  in  preference  to  going 
on  with  the  others)  that  it  shows  a  diflerent  class 
of  trading.     In  this  case  the  article  appears  to 
have  been  served  from  behind  a  marble  butter 
block,  which  would  assist  materially  this  kind  of 
fraud ;  it  being  quite  feasible  to  have  a  small 
portion  of  butter  behind  the  block  to  serve  in- 
spectors, or  other  suspicious  characters  (in  the 
traders'   eyes),   while    at    the    same    time  any 
quantity  of  margarine  could  be  sold  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  thonght  it  would  be  safe  to  sell 
margarine ;  as  a  customer  seeing  two  blocks,  one 
marked  ''  For  the  sale  of  pure  butter,*'  and  the 
other  "For  the  sale  of  margarine,"  would  naturally 
feel  assured  that  isit  the    block   marked  ^  pure 
butter,"  nothing  but  butter  would  be  served. 

6743.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  system  of 
having  a  marble  counter  with  one  part  labelled 
for  the  sale  of  margarine,  and  another  for  the 
sale  of  butter,  is  no  safeguard  for  the  purchaser  ? 
—No,  far  from  it. 

6744.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  means  by 

which  on  the  butter  slab  margarine  may  be  sold 

to  persons  to  whom  they  judge  it  can  be  sold 

n^th  impunity  ?T*That  is  it ;  and  1  should  say  that 

.^wn^iu  oipr.di^jtxict  ia  Lancashire  it  is  quite  a 

■  p  p  3  new 
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new  phase  in  our  trade  to  serve  from  behind 
blocks  ;  it  has  always  been  served  openly*  The 
grocers  have  prided  themselves  on  naving  a  long 
row  of  butter  and  margarine  on  the  counter 
marked  openly  and  served  openly.  A  new 
system  to  us  has  arisen  of  using  these  marble 
blocks,  and  they  could  undoubtedly  be  used,  and 
have  been  used,  as  a  means  of  fraud.  I  should 
advocate  in  any  case  that  both  butter  and 
margarine  should  be  sold  and  displayed  openly 
before  the  customers. 

6745.  Then  you  think  another  point  in  this 
case  was  the  smalhiess  of  the  fine? — Yes; 
because  ftom  the  quantity  seen  to  be  entering 
the  shop,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  every  case 
where  butter  had  been  asked  for  by  the  inform- 
ants, nuirgarine  had  been  served,  it  it  safe  to 
assume  that  nearly  all  nuurgarine  was  sold  and  not 
butter,  in  which  case  the  dealer  would  make  a 
large  profit  per  week. 

6746.  The  fact  is  that  the  profit  would  be  so 
large  that  it  would  take  a  considerable  fine  to 
force  him  to  give  up  the  fraud  ? — CSertainly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  particular  case  I  should 
say  that  he  made  the  fine  after  the  sample  had 
been  taken,  because  I  have  a  note  here  showing 
the  importance  of  having  goods  analysed  quickly, 
and  that  the  result  should  be  made  known.  I 
have  it  noted  that  during  the  three  weeks  that 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  that  this  trade  sample 
was  taken  by  the  inspector  and  the  summcms 
l»eing  served,  samples  were  purchased  privately, 
und  the  man  was  found  to  be  stiU  selling 
margarme  for  butter. 

6747.  And  after  the  conviction,  what  did  he 
do  ? — After  the  conviction  he  was  found  to  be 
gelling  pure  butter.  The  fine  of  Ms.  and  costs 
in  this  case  may  be  contrasted  with  the  fine  im- 
posed on  a  poor  shopkeeper  who,  the  day  after 
the  above  case  had  been  tried  at  the  Manchester 
City  Police  Court,  was  summoned  at  the  Man- 
chester Comity  Police  Court  and  fined  2U.  and 
costs  for  selling  five  ounces  of  margarine  un- 
labelled,  the  five  ounces  being  the  extent  of  her 
stock  at  the  time. 

6748.  In  that  case  this  poor  shopkeeper,  as  you 
describe  her,  had  a  fine  that  was  neavy  for  her, 
while  the  other  man  who  was  conducting  the 
fraud  on  a  large  scale  escaped  with  a  compara- 
tively nominal  fine  ? — Certainlv ;  in  the  one 
case  it  would  spell  ruin  and  in  the  other  case  it 
was  not  worth  mentioning  at  all. 

6749.  And  it  is  this  ine<^uality  in  the  incidence 
of  the  law  that  you  complam  of  ? — Yes. 

6760.  Then  I  think  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
other  part  of  your  evidence,  as  we  have  had  two 
typical  cases  from  jou  ? — Yes.  I  have  got  the 
question  of  warranties,  which  perhaps  arises  under 
the  other  part. 

6751.  will  you  say  anything  about  warranties 
now,  then  ? — Briefl v  (it  has  been  put  before  your 
f 'ommittee,  I  know)  we  wish  the  ordinary  invoice 
to  constitute  a  warranty ;  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  for  a  small  trader  to  ask  a  wholesale  dealer, 
to  whom  he  is  possibly  in  debt,  whether  he  will 
warrant  his  gooas.  Take  the  case  of  the  poor 
w  oman  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  supposing  that  she 
was  buying  this  butter  on  credit,  it  would  be  most 
difficult  for  her  to  turn  round  to  a  man  who  was, 
perhaps,  in  her  idea  obliging  her,  and  to  say, 


CAotrmaii— continued. 

"  Will  vou  warrant  this  article? "  We  find  in 
hundreas  of  cases  that  no  warranty  is  asked  for, 
and  very  much  through  tjiat  feeling. 

6752.  That  is  to  sa^,  the  small  trader  of  narrow 
means  and  narrow  busmess  could  not  go  to  a  whole- 
sale dealer  and  denumd  a  warranty  ? — Not  at  all. 

6753.  But  you  would  make  the  invoice  of  that 
dealer  a  warranty  in  itself? — Yes. 

6754.  So  thatthere  would  be  no  demand  made 
necessarily  on  the  part  of  the  small  purchaser  ? 
— Yes.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  I  observe  tJhiat 
a  man  had  made  an  invoice  of  so  many  pounds 
of  ^^Kiel";  he  neither  said  ^margarine'*  nor 
"  butter." 

6755.  That  would  not  constitute  a  warranty  ? 
— No,  that  would  not  constitute  a  warranty. 

6756.  In  tjiat  case  the  wholesale  trader  would 
escape,  then  ? — Yes,  the  wholesale  trader  would 
escape. 

6757.  How  would  jrou  enable  a  poor  person  to 
deal  with  that  device? — Of  course,  anyone 
entering  into  trade  at  all  should  have  some 
capacity  for  business,  and  if  they  would  allow 
a  biU  like  that  to  pass  their  observation,  I  should 
think  that  they  would  deservedly  have  to  meet 
the  consequences. 

6758.  Would  not  the  position  of  this  poor 
wonuin,  who  keeps  a  small  retail  shop,  be  as 
difficult  when  she  refused  to  take  an  invoice 
labelled  ^^  Eael,"  as  if  she  said  ^^  I  want  a  warranty 
of  this  butter  **  ? — It  would  be  very  nearly  ;  biib 
still  there  would  be  a  slight  difierence.  It  is 
difficult  if  you  go  to  a  man,  from  whom  you  huj 
butter,  and  assume  it  is  butter,  and  speak  of  it 
as  butter,  and  you  say,  "I  want  five  or  10 
firkins  of  butter,"  as  the  case  nuiy  be,  and  then 
after  you  have  decided  on  your  purchase  to  turn 
round  to  him  and  say,  *^  I  suppose  this  is  Imtter." 
That  is  a  difierent  nuitter  irom  saying,  **  This 
bill  does  not  say  it  is  butter  after  all.  There  is  a 
slight  difference  in  favour  of  the  piux^haser  there. 

6759.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  have  the  invoice  made  a  warranty,  as 
proposed  in  the  Bill  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron  ? 
—Yes  ;  I  should  say  that  there  are  two  cases, 
one  pending  now  in  Manchester,  which  show  the 
importance  of  some  alteration  in  the  law.  I  find 
that  two  individuals  have  been  fined  just  lately, 
both  of  whom  declare,  and  they  have  produced, 
as  I  understand,  the  invoice  in  court  showing 
that  the  material  was  invoiced  as  butter,  but 
there  being  no  warranty  the  magistrates  have 
inflicted  a  slight  fine,  but  you  neither  get  at 
the  wholesale  man  who  has  sold  it,  nor  do  you 
even  get  the  name  of  the  man.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  man  is  very  likely  to  be  one 
whom  we  have  had  under  notice. 

6760.  You  have  also  something  to  say  with 
reference  to  coffee,  I  think;  you  say  that  the 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  that  is  usually  sold, 
you  would  still  allow  to  be  sold  as  coffee  and 
chicory  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  Indeed  to  alter  the  law  with 
regard  to  coffee  and  chicory.  The  case  appears 
very  different  from  that  of  margarine.  We  have 
many  people  who  object  on  principle  to  eating 
fat  from  an  animal  that  has  been  killed,  f<^ 
instance,  instead  of  butter ;  but,  in  this  case,  you 
have  two  articles  of  vegetable  origin,  and  you 
have  the  same  duty  imposed  on  mem  by  the 
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GoTemment*  Many  people  like  chicory,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  some  detest  it  ;  and  I  should 
think  that  the  pubHc  might  safely  be  left  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  what  they  would  use. 

6761.  You  think  that  if  we  were  to  have  any 
law  fixing  the  percentage  of  coffee  and  chicory 
in  each  mixture  it  would  not  work  ? — It  would 
not  work  at  all. 

6762.  Why  would  it  not  work  at  all? — Be- 
cause coffee  and  chicory  not  being  in  a  liquid 
state,  you  never  could  accurately  mix  it;  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  analysts  would 
Tary  almost  every  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  find  them  vary  in  the  most  extreme  form. 

6763.  So  far  as  I  follow  you^  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  coffee  and  chicory  being  mixed 
as  pounds,  the  blending  is  incomplete,  and  you 
mignt  have,  for  instance,  in  one  part  of  the 
canister  a  larger  proportion  of  chicory  than  of 
coffee,  and  in  another  part  a  larger  proportion  of 
coffee  iJ^n  of  chicory  r— Yes. 

6764.  So  that  in  taking  out  of  the  same 
canister  two  samples,  you  might  have,  say,  30  per 
cent,  of  coffee  in  the  one  case  and  15  per  cent,  in 
the  other  case  ? — That  is  so. 

6765.  And  therefore  from  that  you  infer  that 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  uie  percentage 
of  the  mixture  stated  on  the  label  ? — Yes. 

6766.  And  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  it  accurate  ? — Yes. 

6767.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
would  make  with  reference  to  mixtm*es?— I 
would  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  even 
when  it  was  accurately  mixed,  the  mere  handling 
of  the  canister  would  a^tate  it  in  such  a  wa^ 
that  one  or  the  other  (I  do  not  know  which  is 
the  heavier)  would  fall  to  the  bottom;  you 
could  noteet  it  properly  mixed. 

6768.  iSie  mixture  would  vary  from  time  to 
time? — The  ^lixture  would  vary  from  time  to 
time,  even  i£  it  were  accuratelv  mixed  at  first. 

6769.  That  is  your  practical  opinion  ?— Yes. 

6770.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  would 
you  have  any  kind  of  label  put  on?— I  think  the 
present  label  is  quite  effective  enough.  If  I 
would  do  anvthing  at  all  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  label  I  would  allow  possibhr  no  othet 
words  than  the  words  "  coffee  and  chicory  "  on 
it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  crowded  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  was  almost  undecipher- 
able. 

6771.  Would  you  admit  a  label  of  this  kind,  if 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  mixture  were  coffee, 
to  call  it  conee  and  chicory,  and  if  the  larger 
proportion  were  chicory  to.  call  it  chicory  and 
come? — That  would  be  the  safest  change  that 
I  know  of;  but  even  that  would  be  rather 
unsafe.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  puttiug  45  per 
cent,  of  chicory  and  55  per  cent,  of  coffee,  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  sample  if  taken  might  show 
the  reverse.     There  is  a  danger  still. 

6772.  There  is  a  risk  ?— les,  a  grave  risk. 

6773.  But  still  it  would  keep  them  well  on 
either  side  of  the  margin  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

6774.  And  you  would  have  mixtures  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  coffee  and  mixtures 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  chicory  sold  at 
cheaper  prices?— Yes,  although  it  does  not 
follow,  even,  the  price,  because  one  person  will 
use  a  better  coffee  than  another^  and  it  does  not 
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follow  that  the  one  who  might  put  in  45  per  cent, 
of  coffee  would  be  serving  a  better  article  than 
a  retailer  putting  in  45  per  cent,  of  chicory 
only. 

6775.  That  is  an  important  point  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
of  superior  coffee  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
chicory  would  make  a  better  mixture  than  a 
larger  proportion  of  inferior  coffee  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  chicorv  ? — Decidedly. 

6776.  So  that  the  actual  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients would  not  be  the  test  of  value  ? — Not 
at  all.  I  have  one  or  two  cases  here  which  have 
come  before  you,  perhaps,  which  I  should  like  to 
mention. 

6777.  There  was  a  case,  I  think,  last  year,  in 
January,  in  which  a  Sheffield  magistrate  dis- 
missed a  case  with  70  per  cent,  of  chicory  ?— 
Yes. 

6778.  On  what  ground  was  that  dismissed? — 
The  man  was  summoned  for  selli^  on  the  12th 
of  December  half-a-pound  of  c«>fl^e  containing 
70  per  cent  of  chicory,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
sold  from  a  tin  bearing  the  label,  '^  This  mixture 
is  sold  as  coffee  and  chicory." 

6779.  And  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  sum« 
mons  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
fix  the  proportion  ? — Yes ;  in  this  case  the 
magistrates  were  not  inclined,  they  said,  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  fixing  the  proportions, 
and  they  dismissed  the  case. 

6780.  Then  there  was  another  case  dismissed 
on  similar  grounds  at  Bradford,  [  think  ? — Yes  ; 
in  that  case  the  coffee  was  sent  to  the  analyst 
and  found  to  contain  67  per  cent,  of  coffee  and 
33  per  cent,  of  chicory. 

6781.  Then  I  think  there  was  a  case  at 
Barnard  Castle  that  you  wish  to  refer  to,  in 
which  the  analvsis  of  Somerset  House  and  that 
of  the  local  analyst  differed  very  widely  ? — Yes. 

6782.  The  local  analvst  in  that  case,  I  think, 
found  94  per  cent,  of  chicory,  and  the  Somerset 
House  analyst  only  found  31  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

6783.  Do  you  think  that  that  difference  could 
arise  from  a  mechanical  variation  of  a  mixture, 
such  as  that  which  you  have  suggested? — No,  I 
should  sooner  suggest  that  it  was  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  analyst;  the  variation  is  too 
much. 

6784.  There  is  another  label,  which  you  say 
sometimes  is  used,  on  which  it  is  stated  in  tlu3 
one  case  that  the  mixture  contains  more  chicory 
than  coffee,  and  in  the  other  case  that  it  contains 
more  coffee  than  chicory  ?— Yes. 

6785.  Then  that  is  a  good  label  ? — It  is  a  good 
label  if  the  law  is  altered  at  all,  possibly  ;  but  it 
still  is  rather  dangerous. 

6786.  It  is  dangerous,  because  the  labels  might 
get  mixed,  or  wrongly  applied  ? — Yes  ;  the  more 
you  confuse  the  business  with  labels  the  more 
difficulty  vou  have.  In  the  special  case  where 
this  label  is  used,  it  is  the  case  of  a  very  large 
manufacturer  who  sends  out  a  large  quantity  of 
tinned  coffee ;  but  if  'you  take  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  retail  grocer  with  one  shop  (and  we  may 
assume  that  there  are  thousands  of  them),  it  is  a 
great  expense  to  him  to  keep  these  different  sets 
of  labels,  and  the  assistants  might  very  easily  on 
(k  busy  night  use  the  wrong  one. 

p  p  4  6787.  They 
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67B7.  They  might  aocidentally  itpply  them 
wrongly  ?— Yes. 

6798.  And  then  there  might  be  a  prosecution, 
and  an  uniufit  fine  inflicted  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  whole 
I.  think  tnat  the  law  as  it  stands  for  coffee  is 
hardly  worth  altering. 

6789.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say 
to  the  Committee  ? — There  are  suggestions  as  to 
margmrine  which  I  have  not  entered  into  at 
all. 

6790.  Would  you  give  me  those  suggestions  ? 
— The  amendments  mat  I  have  to  suggest,  and 
they  are  approved  by  the  leading  grocers  of 
Manchester,  Salford,  and  the  district,  are,  first, 
that  manufacturers  and  merchants  shall  not  sell 
margarine  in  any  other  form  than  in  oblong  or 
brick-shaped  pieces  weighing  half-a-poimd  and  a 
pound  each,  and  that  on  every  such  piece  a 
parchment  paper  band  shall  be  placed  lengthwise 
round  it,  and  shall  have  printed  thereon  in  block 
letters  half-an-inch  deep,  the  word  "margarine"  ; 
the  word  to  run  lengthwise  on  the  band  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  such  pieces  of  margarine. 
That  there  should  be  a  heavy  penalty  for,  and 
confiscation  of,  any  parcel  of  margarine  found  in 
any  other  shapes,  and  without  the  said  band,  on 
the  premises  of  makers  of  or  dealers  in  mar- 
garine, exjcept  for  quaatities  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. Retail  dealers  to  be  penaiised  and  sub- 
ject  in  like  manner  to  have  all  margarine  confis- 
cated, if  f oimd  in  any  different  form  from  that 
suggested,  unless  the  retailer  proves  that  he 
bought  the  article  in  good  faith  as  butter.  No 
penalty  to  be  exacted  rf  the  amount  found  in  any 
other  shape  be  of  less  weight  than  eight 
ounces. 

6791.  Why  do  you  say  that? — I  think  you 
could  hardly  call  it  a  fraud  if  a  person  had,  say, 
some  two  or  three  ounces  on  the  coimter  un- 
labelled. 

6792.  Could  you  not  in  that  case  hare  a  large 
sale  of  margarine  in  small  packages  of  a  quarter 
of  a  poimd  ?— I  say  only  half-pounds  and  pounds* 
and  to  have  it  in  quarter-pounds,  I  consider 
would  bc^erhaps,  too  tedious  to  expect. 

6793.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  scheme 
would  be  evaded  ?  You  say  you  would  have  it 
in  these  brick-shaped  blocks  weighing  half-a- 
pound  and  a  pound  each  ;  but  supposing  that  a 
man  made  it  a  third  of  a  pound  or  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  sent  all  his  margarine  out  in  that 
shape,  you  say  no  penalty  would  be  inflicted  ?  — 
I  say  for  any  less  weight  than  eight  ounces. 

6794.  A  third  of  a  pound  is  less  than  eight 
oimces  ? — Yes. 

6795.  Then  there  would  be  no  penalty  ?  —Of 
course  if  he  had  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 
unlabelled,  I  should  simply  call  them  one,  but  I 
am  assuming  that  he  has  cut  a  piece  in  two  for 
the  sake  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  has  one 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  unlabelled. 

6796.  I  do  not  think  that  your  proviso,  ^^no 
penalty  to  be  exacted  if  the  amount  found  in  any 
other  shape  be  of  less  weight  than  eight  ounces,"  is 
a  wise  one.  Do  not  you  think  it  opens  the  door 
to  fraud  ? — Possibly.  I  took  that  view  of  the 
matter  because  I  did  not  want  to  make  it  too 
troublesome  to  get  the  quantities  in ;  but  it 
would  be  quite  feasible  to  make  quarter^unds 
up  in  the  same  form. 


CAatrvtan^^-eontuiued. 

6797.  Then  what  is  your  second  ssg^^estioii? 
-^That  no  mixture  of  more  than  4  per  cent*  of 
of  butter  with  margarine  be  allowed. 

6798.  That  is  to  be  allowed  to  bo  sold  as 
batter? — No  ;  to  be  sold  as  margarine. 

6799.  Do  you  mean  lliat  you  wooM  limot  the 
mixture  to  6  per  cent,  of  butter,  that  you  woald 
not  allow  a  man  to  put  10  or  \5  fet  cent,  ot 
butter  in  it?— No,  I  consider  it  quite  unneees- 
sary.  And  why  I  allow  6  per  cent,  is  that  I  am 
informed  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  any  iess, 
beoause  large  quantities  of  the  oleo  areohumed 
up  with  milk,  and  naturally  there  ts  a  production 
of  something  like  4  per  cent,  as  a  ruley  possibly 
a  little  more  at  times. 

Colonel  BagoL 

6800.  Four  per  cent,  of  batter  in  margarine 
pure  and  simple,  which  has  not  been  added  as 
butter  ? — No,  not  added  as  butter^  but  token  op 
out  of  the  milk.  I  think  that  would  \»  very 
detrimental  to  die  farmet  himself  if  *  yon  were  to 
forbid  any  percentage  whatever  of  battel^  beoame 
he  would  not  ^et  the  same  outlet  for  his  iniUc. 
I  know  that  m  Scodand,  for  instance,  that 
view  has  been  held  very  strongly,  that  ihey 
had  no  outlet  at  one  of  the  creameries  for 
the  milk,  and  they  found  it  of  great  Tolue  to 
them  to  be  able  to  seD  it  to  tne  margarine 
makers. 

6801.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  about 
tlie  six  per  cent.  Is  not  10  per  eent.  aboni  the 
usual  addition  of  butter  to  niargarine  that  is  sold 
and  mostly  used  ? — It  is  almost  impossiUd  t<»  get 
at  what  is  the  percentage; 

6802.  I  understand  that  10  pet  cent,  is  the 
ttsual  thing ;  do  you  know  that  ?^Iido  not  know 
that  at  all.  They  will  tell  you  that  there  is  30 
per  cent,  in,  and  possibly  40  per  cent.  in. . 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

6803.  In  the  best  mixtures  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  BagoU 

6804.  Is  it  not  usually  10  per  cent.  ?— No ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  at  it.  Only  a  margarine  manufacturer  would 
tell  you  that;  but  it  is  sold  to  us  sometimes  and 
specified  as  containing  30  per  cent,  of  butter.' 

Chairman, 

6805.  Your  opinion  is  that  six  per  cent,  is  the 
proportion  that  ought  to  be  allowed  ?  — Yes ; 
which  simply  means  that  I  would  idlow  no 
mixtures  whatever,  but  simply  nse  the  milk. 

6806.  Your  next  suggestion  i^  that  yoit  would 
haye  all  butter  and  margarine  Examined  at  the 
port  of  entry?-— Yes. 

6807.  By  the  officials  ?— Yes. 

6808.  Then  you  would  have  travelling  in- 
spectors, I  unaerstand,  to  visit  localities  to 
encourage  local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  law  ? 
—Yes. 

6809.  Then  you  would  have  all  pubHc  officials 
allowed  to  appoint  deputies  to  take  samples  ?-^ 
Yes ;  I  belieye  thej^  do  that  now. 

6810.  And  it  facilitate&  obtainmg  the  «Hacle, 
which  the  inspector  himself,  who  is  known,  cannot 
obtain? — Yes.  .  .      i  ; 

681i;  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

6811.  Then  you  would  have  samples  also  taken 
at  hotels  and  restaurants  ? — Yes. 

6819.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  fraud  was 

foinfi;  on  in  those  places  and  not  publicly  • — Yes  ; 
thuijc  that  is   very  desirable,  from  the  illus- 
tration which  I  gave  you. 

6813.  Then  you  would  also  have  inspection 
made  of  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturers' 
premises  as  well  as  of  retailers'  ? — Yes. . 

6814.  In  order  to  test  the  articles  in  bulk  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  would  make  no  exception. 

6815.  And  you  would  insist  upon  margarine 
always  being  invoiced  as  margarine? — Yes. 
Then  the  next  suggestion,  I  fancy,  conveys  what 
is  not  quite  the  fact.  I  say  that  I  would,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  have  a  copy  of 
the  Margarine  Act  provided  by  the  authorities 
to  every  shopkeeper  dealing  in  margarine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  is  obligatory 
upon  the  authorities  to  provide  the  Shop  Hours 
Act;  but  in  our  case  m  Manchester  we  were 
provided,  and  I  thought,  when  I  wrote  this,  that 
it  was,  perhaps,  obligatory  on  their  part.  But, 
in  any  case,  it  woula  be  desirable  to  have  this 
Act  placed  prominently  for  the  assistants  to 
see  it;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be  enacted,  that  the  Act  itself  should  be 
hunu:  up. 

6816.  So  as  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
all  assistants  in  the  places  of  business? — Yes; 
and  then  I  would  have  any  assistant  proved  to 
have  infringed  such  Act,  either  by  wilful  dis- 
obedience of  the  employer's  instructions  or  through 
negligence,  liable  for  any  loss,  and  incur  the 
penalty  that  would  otherwise  be  inflicted  on  the 
employer. 

6817.  Do  you  think  that  would  act?— It 
would  be  a  deterrent.  You  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  may  be  on  notice,  and  he  may  perhaps 
do  something  that  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  place. 

6818.  Would  that  not  give  a  loophole  very 
often  for  the  principal  to  escape  by  at  the  expense 
of  the  assistant? — There  is  that  side  to  it, 
certainly  ;  but  you  cannot  meet  everything  ;  and 
if  we  assume  that  the  law  was  altered  so  that 
the  articles  should  be  sold  in  a  certain  shaped 
package,  the  proprietor  would  have  some  degree 
of  safety ;  he  would  have  conformed  to  the  law  ; 
he  would  have  bought  it  in  a  certain  prescribed 
form,  and  would  insist  upon  its  being  sold  in 
that  prescribed  form.  The  diflTerence  between 
my  suggestion  and  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is 
that  a  dealer  in  margarine  has  the  article  sent  to 
him  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  who, 
having  found  out  a  metal  very  like  gold,  sends  it 
out  in  the  shape  of  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns, 
and  then  the  user  is  told  that  he  must  put  it  in 
amongst  his  copper  and  give  it  as  change  for 
copper,  though  under  the  statute  the  manufac- 
turer is  allowed  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of  sovereigns 
and  half  sovereigns.  In  this  case  he  ffets  an 
article  which  is  so  close  an  imitation  that  the 
quantities  of  pure  margarine,  not  mixtures,  are 
hard  to  distinguish  ;  and  he  sends  it  out  in  such 
a  shape  and  form  that  will  make  it  exactlv  like 
butter ;  and  then  you  say  to  the  mim  selhng  it. 
Yon  must  do  so-and-so  ;  you  must  put  such  and 
such  labels  on  it  and  a  paper  round  it.     I  would 
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insist  on  the  man  who  has  introduced  this  article 
sending  it  out  in  a  specific  form. 

6819.  Lastly,  I  think  you  would  have  the 
result  of  any  analysis  communicated  to  the  ven- 
dor within  three  days  of  the  sample  being  taken? 
— Yes. 

^  6820.  So  as  to  prevent  any  undue  delay  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself? — Yes  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  if  a  man  has  bought  a  week's 
stock,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  taken  on  the 
Wednesday,  he  may  be  selling  margarine  un- 
wittingly for  .a  week,  and,  as  I  have  illustrated, 
one  man  sold  for  three  weeks  with  impunity  and 
knowingly. 

6821.  I  think  that  concludes  your  direct 
evidence,  does  it  not? — I  believe  it  does.  I 
would  just  like  to  refer  to  the  colouring  that  has 
been  proposed  and  the  non-colouring  of  mar- 
garine, to  show  you  how  it  would  work.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  some,  I  believe,  that  margarine 
should  be  left  in  its  natural  uncoloured  state.  If 
you  do  that,  while  you  would  make  it  unsaleable  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  you  would  assist  fraud 
materiallv  in  another  part.  I  have  three  samples 
here  to  show  that :  one  is  pure  butter  as  used  in 
Lancashire,  more  particularly  in  the  Wigan 
district ;  that  is  a  very  pale  butter ;  then  in 
South  Wales  and  in  the  Midlands  you  will  get  a 
high-coloured  butter,  like  the  centre  one  ;  and 
then  the  one  on  the  left  is  uncoloured  margarine 
(handing  in  a  case  of  samples  in  three  bottles).  I 
have  had  a  facsimile  made  of  what  I  propose  for 
selling  margarine  in  pounds  and  haL£-pounds,  and 
those  are  exactly  what  they  would  oe  {handing 
in  two  wooden  models  with  parchment-paper  bands, 
labelled  "  Margarine  ").  •  Then  there  have  been 
certain  objections  raised,  that  by  packing  it  in 
block  fashion  the  article  would  be  likely  to  spoil 
very  quickly.  There  may  be  a  slight  substra- 
turn  of  truth  in  that,  but  not  very  much.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  piece  of  margarine  (from 
which  that  uncoloured  sample  was  taken)  which 
has  been  in  paper,  purely  bv  accident,  since 
29th  March,  and  certainly  it  has  not  improved, 
but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  would  expect  to  find 
after  listening  to  what  some  gentlemen  have  said 
{handing  in  the  same.) 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

6822.  Your  main  recommendation  in  regard 
to  stopping  adulteration  would  be  to  make  the 
invoice  of  all  goods  a  warranty?— Yes. 

6823.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  imported 
goods  from  abroad,  as  well  as  goods  manufactured 
m  this  country  ? — Yes. 

6824.  That  is  your  special  recommendation  ? — 
Yes. 

6825.  I  did  not  quite  follow  whether  vou  re- 
commended the  penalty  being  increasea  under 
the  Act? — Yes,  assuming  that  you  have  decided 
proof  of  fraud ;  assuming  that  you  alter  the  law 
in  such  a  form  that  you  have  that ;  I  should  say 
have  a  heavy  penalty. 

6826.  But  I  did  not  quite  follow  what  you 
mean  by  a  heavy  penalty  ? — I  did  not  suggest  the 
amount  at  all. 

6827.  Would  you  suggest  any  penalty  ? — You 
mifi^t  follow  the  lines  of  the   Danish  penalty, 

Q  Q  which 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued, 
which  runs  up,  I  think,  to  300/.  for  a  third  con ' 
viction. 

6828.  Would  you  make  it  imprisonment? — 
Yes,  if  you  can  once  ascertain  that  it  is  really 
fraud,  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Colman, 

6829.  Do  you  know  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment does  not  allow  any  butter  to  be  added  to 
margarine,  and  still  allows  6  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat,  as  being  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the  manu- 
facture ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  such  an  Act ; 
and  I  was  not  aware  that  it  would  take  up  6  per 
cent,  from  the  milk. 

6830.  As  to  putting  the  margarine  into  these 
special  blocks,  of  course  there  is  something  to  be 
allowed  for  extra  weight  or  making  full  weight; 
have  you  any  idea  what  that  would  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  shopkeeper  ? — I  should  assume  thai 
it  would  add  very  little,  and  for  this  reason  :  if 
you  want  to  buy  it  in  prints,  for  instance,  you 
can  buy  it  at  2*.  per  cwt.  over  the  cost  in  bulk, 
and  in  a  square  form  like  this  you  would  not  have 
nearly  the  same  waste  that  you  would  have  in 
printed  blocks,  because  you  would  not  have  the 
cavities  between  as  there  are  in  a  round  parcel ; 
the  squares  would  fit  together ;  you  place  a 
piece  of  paper  over  them,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  there  would  be  any  material  waste  at  all. 

6831.  Passing  to  the  suggestion  that  you 
made  of  following  the  samples  into  hotels  and 
restaurants,  I  do  not  know  (^uite  how  far  you 
would  extend  that.  Supposmg  that  a  hotel- 
keeper  buys  some  marMnne,  and  is  going  to 
use  it  for  cooking  or  for  bread  and  butter  and 
the  like,  or  melted  butter,  in  what  way  do  you 
foUow  it  to  the  hotel-keeper  ? — I  have  not  thought 
particularly  on  that  point,  not  on  every  detail ; 
but  I  should  suggest  tnat  if  a  person  went  into  a 
hotel  and  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  he  would  assume  that  it  was  bread  and 
butter  unless  the  contrary  were  made  known  ; 
and  if  it  were  proved  that  it  was  margarine*  I 
think  the  hotel-keeper  should  verv  justly  be 
prosecut^  imless  he  could  prove  that  he  Had 
received  it  as  butter. 

6832.  Though  margarine  may  be  auite  whole- 
some you  still  think  you  could  follow  it  into 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  railway  stations? — Yes, 
decidedly;  and  I  think  in  the  interests  of  a 
great  number  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who  are 
vegetarians,  it  is  only  fair  that  if  they  ask  for 


Mr.  Colmnn — continued. 

bread  and  butter  they  should  have  bread  and 
butter. 

6833.  Then  your  last  suggestion  was,  that  the 
result  of  the  analysis  should  be  made  known  to 
the  vendor.  .  I  understand  that  to  apply  not 
only  to  margarine  but  to  all  other  articles  ? — 
Yes,  but  to  margarine  more  especially ;  because 
the  bulk  of  that  is  so  excessive  that  you  sell  i 
thousand  times  more  of  it  than  of  ordinary 
articles  in  trade,  weight  for  weight 

6834.  Do  you  mean  that  reconuhendation  to 
refer  to  coffee,  cocoa,  and  things  of  that  sort  ?— - 
No,  I  do  not. 

6835.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  certifi^ 
cate  of  the  analyst  going  to  the  wholesale  dealer 
or  manufactiu*er  as  well  as  to  the  grocer? — Not 
at  all ;  1  should  think  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should. 

6836.  You  think  it  quite  fair  that  it  should  be 
so  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so. 

6837»  You  said  ako  something  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  small  grocers  keeping  labels.  Yon 
would  have  no  objection,  would* you,  to  the 
manufacturer's  label  on  the  article  going  to  the 
analyst,  so  that  he  should  see  what  is  saia  on  it  ? 
— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should^ 

6838.  Do  you  think  that  the  analyst  should 
know  the  price  at  which  the  article  has  been 
purchased  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

6839.  Would  it  not  be  in  some  way  a  guide  to 
him  as  to  the  mixture  ? — It  might  be  a  guide  to 
him,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  necessarily 
follow  that  he  should  know  anything, about  the 
price  at  all. 

6840.  Just  one  word  about  coffee ;  you  spoke 
of  the  different  values  of  coffee.  I  suppose  the 
analyst,  though  he  mity  find  the  percentage  of 
coffee,  has  no  means  of  telling  the  exact  quality 
of  the  coftee? — I  should  expect  not. 

6841.  Whether  it  is  80*.  coffee,  or  130*. 
coffee  ? — I  should  think  not  at  all. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

6842.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  going 
into  a  hotel  and  getting  a  sample  ?— I  know  that 
samples  have  been  taken,  and  that  in  one  case  a 
fine  of  5L  was  inflicted  for  selling  bread  and 
margarine  instead  of  bread  and  butter. 

6843.  In  a  hotel? — Yes;  but  I  have  never 
heard  or  seen  of  more  than  that  one  case. 

6844.  It  is  not  often  done,  then? — Oh,' dear, 
no. 


Mr.  William  Jbnkinos,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6845.  You  have  been  in  the  retail  grocery  and 
provision  trade  for  47  years  ?— Yes. 

6846.  And  at  Bristol  for  the  last  35  years?— 
Longer  than  that.  1  have  been  in  business  on 
my  own  account  for  35  years. 

6847.  As  proprietor,  I  mean,  of  a  business 
yourself  ? — I  es. 

6848.  And  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Federation  of  Grocers'  Associations  from  its 
commencement  ? — Yes. 

6849.  And  you  are  also  a  member  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  ? —Yes. 


CAainwan— ccmtinued. 

6850.  And  you  have  been  Vice-President  for 
three  years,  and  for  the  past  two  years  President 
of  the'Bristol  Grocers*  Association  ? — Yes. 

6S51.  You  wish  to  give  us  evidence  in  refer- 
ence to  coffee,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

6852.  You  think  that  if  the  purchaser  of 
coffee  wishes  to  buy  genuine  coffee  he  should 
say  so  ? — If  he  wishes  for  genuine  coffee  he 
should  say  so  when  asking  for  it. 

6853.  And  have  it  1-^ And  hare  it. 

6854.  Of  coiu^e,  he  would  have  to '  p»y  a 
certain  price  for  it?— Yes.  '      ' 

6855.  More 
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6855.  More  than  for  an  ordinary  mixture? 
— More  than  for  an  ordinary  mixture,  but 
yery  jUttle  more. 

6866.  You  think  that  when  people  ask  for 
jpoffee  at  lOrf.  a  pound  they  cannot  expect  to  have 
it  pure?— Certainly  not. 

6857.  The  price  does  not  admit  of  it?— It 
does  not,  unless  they  have  very  common  coffee. 

6858.  Would  you  think  that  a  customer  ought 
to  be  advised  when  he  is  purchasing,  whether  he  is 
purchasing  a  mixture  or  the  genume  article  ? — X 
tinvk  not,  especially  under  those  conditions.  If 
be  cojnes  and  asks  tor  tenpenny  coffee  he  cannot 
expect  pure  coffee  at  lOd. 

6859.  Po.  you  not  think  that  the  trad^  ought 
to  l^bel  what  he  sells  him  ?— It  is  all  labelled. 

6860.  How  do  you  label  it? — I  have  one  of 
in^  pwix  kbels  here :  ^^  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture 
01  tspffee  and  chicory,"  so  that  it  would  be  im- 
nossibje  for  anyone  to  be  deceived  about  it ;  it  is 
labelled  the  reverse  way  4is  well  {handing  in 
the  same)^ 

6861.  Then  you  would  have  it  labelled  as  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory,  as  on  that  label  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  have  it  labelled  as  a  mixture  of 
coffee  and  chicory  under  a  certain  percentage. 

6862.  "yVhat  is  your  percentage  ?— Fifty  per 
cent 

6863.  If  it  was  over  50  per  cent,  of  chicory, 
you  would  label  it  chicory  and  coffee  ? — Yes. 

6864.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  maintainmg  accurately  this 
mixture?— There  would  be  a  difficulty,  un- 
doubtedly. 

6865.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  45  per  cent, 
pf  coffee  and  55  per  cent,  of  chicory,  you  might 
take  a  sample  from  a  canister  and  it  might  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  either  ingredient?— That 
would  be  so  for  this  reason,  that  when  the 
assistants  mix  these  articles,  which  they  often  do^ 
they  are  not  so  careful  as  the  employer  himself, 
or  those  who  have  had  more  experience. 

6866.  But  do  you  think  they  alter  afterwards 
from  keeping  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  mechanical 
relatioi^  of  the  mixture  alter? — I  should  not 
think  so. 

6867.  You  do  not  think  that  the  coffee  would 
sink  or  that  the  chicory  woidd  sink  ? — I  should 
not  think  so ;  but  I  have  not  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion and  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  it. 

6868t  It  does  so  in  the  case  of  certain  mixtures 
of  drugs  ? — Yes. 

,  6869.  But  there  one  is  of  much  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  other  ?'<--Quite  so. 

6870*  What  have  you  to  say  about  French 
coffee? — Oi  course  we  have  difficulty  with 
regard  to  French  coffee,  especially  if  an  inspector 
comes  in  and  asks  for  a  quarter-pound  tin  of  coffee* 
Where  it  is  sold  at  lOJ.  or  1^  at  the  outside 
(tbeie  are  cases  where  it  is  sold  for  more,  of 
course)^  on  the  top  of  the  tin  you  will  find 
^^  This  IS  sold  as  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,'* 
as  well  a^  the  label  being  on  it,  *^  This  is  sold  as 
a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee.'* 

6871.  You  think  that  that  ought  to  protect  the 
trader  and  warn  the  customer  ? — Certainly,  and 
for  this  reason  :  that  in  the  case  of  a  canister  the 
Beller  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  percentages 
there,  are  in  it ;  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
an^  therefore  is  not  responsible  for  its  contents. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 


6872.  Then  as  regards  cocoa,  you  think  cocoa 
is  sold  at  aprice  that  it  cannot  be  sold  at  as  a  pure 
article  ? — That  is  loose  cocoa«  It  is  sold,  1  be- 
lieve, now  at  various  prices :  from  4rf.  a  pound 
upwards ;  and  where  it  is  sold  at  that  price  you 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  pure  cocoa. 

6873.  And  you  think  the  labels  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  customer? — Certainly. 
In  the  case  of  loose  cocoa  we  put  an  adhesive 
label  on  to  it  after  we  have  wrapped  up  the 
cocoa.  In  the  case  of  packets  of  cocoa,  of 
course,  the  manufacturer  has  his  label  upon  it; 
that,  we  think,  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  seller.  Cocoa  becomes  a  proprietary 
article.  I  can  give  you  a  case  in  point.  A  cus* 
tomer  yesterday  called  in  to  see  me  who  has  re- 
ceived a  summons  for  selling  half  a  pound  of 
Caracas  cocoa,  with  40  per  cent,  of  foreign  mat- 
ter in  it ;  that  is,  of  the  ingredients  which 
generally  so  to  make  the  cocoa.  The  man  is  as 
nonest  as  the  day.  I  could  trust  him  with  almost 
anything,  and  he  is  quite  in  a  difficulty  as  to  his 
character  being  damaged  by  selling  this  cocoa. 

6874.  You  think  mat  the  fact  that  cocoa  is 
recognised  as  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  certain 
farinaceous  products  is  a  sufficient  protection 
for  a  man  under  those  circumstances? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6875.  And  that  it  warns  the  public  ? — Yes  ; 
everyone  knows  it,  1  should  think. 

6876.  Do  you  think  that  the  labels  are  suffi- 
ciently explicit  on  the  subject  ? — Yes ;  I  should 
say  so,  from  the  fact  that  they  state  "  This  con- 
tarns  articles  not  injurious  as  food." 

6877.  Then  you  would  not  have  the  per- 
centages stated  on  these  labels  ? — No. 

6878.  You  think  that  that  would  be  interfering 
with  trade  processes  ? — Quite  so ;  no  one  would 
be  more  satisfied  with  it,  and  it  would  be  no  pro- 
tection. 

6879.  Do  you  chink  that  mustard,  being 
usually  a  mixed  article,  the  label  is  sufficient  in 
that  case  ? — Yes. 

6880.  Is  it  your  experience  that  pure  mustard 
is  ever  asked  for  ? — V\'e  sell  it  pure  now  in  very 
many  cases,  especially  loose.     '*  Genuine  fine; 
we  have  that  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  and,  then, 
of  course,  we  use  the  ordinary  papers. 

6881.  Then  is  the  sale  of  pure  mustard  in- 
creasing ? — ^I  think  not. 

6882.  You  think  that  people  prefer  the  con- 
diment mustard  ? — It  has  been  stated,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  is  some  truth  in  it.  that  the  pure 
mustard  does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  condiment 
mustard ;  that  has  been  stated  again  and  ^ain. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 

6883.  Has  any  customer  told  you  that  pure 
mustard  is  pleasanter,  or  the  reverse  7 —  I  have 
not  had  any  remarks  of  that  kind. 

6884.  You  think  that  customers  understand  per- 
fectly well  when  they  buy  the  ordinary  condi- 
ment mustard  that  they  are  buying  an  article 
that  contains  mustard  and  other  ingredients  ? — 
Certainly  ;  because  it  is  specifically  stated  so  on 
the  tins,  i  had  a  case  of  that  kind  that  occurred 
to  our  association  in  Bristol  some  little  time  ago, 
at  Clifton,  where  the  inspector  came  in  and  asked 
for  half  a  pound  of  mustard.  The  proprietor 
happened  to  serve  him,  and  said,  ^  We  have  no 
loose  mustard ;  "  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  very  well ; 

Q  Q  2  what 
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what  are  those  there  ? "  pointing  to  some  on  a 
shelf ;  that  was  a  half-a-pound  tin  of  Cohnan's 
D.S.F.,  mustard,  a  mixture.  He  said,  "  I  will 
have  half-a-pound  of  that " ;  and  the  proprietor 
handed  him  a  half-pound  tin.  He  saia :  ^^  No,  I 
do  not  want  the  tm,  I  want  it  loose " ;  so  the 
proprietor  turned  it  out  for  him  into  a  paper  and 
wrapped  it  up,  and  after  he  had  done  so,  he 
handed  him  the  tin  also  ;  and  the  inspector  said : 
*•  No,  I  do  not  want  the  tin  ;  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  that."  That  is  what  came  out  in 
evidence  :  and  upon  that,  of  course,  the  proprie- 
tor was  summoned  for  selling  mustard  condiment. 
Messrs.  Colman  took  the  case  up,  and  after  a 
very  long  hearing  in  the  court  (I  was  in  the 
court  most  of  the  trial)  it  was  dismissed.  There 
was  hardship !  Of  course,  the  inspector  knew 
vei'v  well ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  knew  anything  ; 
sometimes  they  appear  to  be  very  green, 
and  at  other  times,  from  the  evidence  of  cases 
that  one  has  read,  they  are  green;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it ;  it  appears  that  in  this 
particular  case  he  said  he  had  not  noticed 
the  tm^  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  so  on.  I  think  if  they 
send  such  men  as  that  out  it  is  giving  the  shop- 
keepers a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  annoyance 
and  trouble  which  they  ought  to  be  protected 
from. 

6885.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  pepper 
and  ginger?— Pepper  and  ginger,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  certainly  genuine ;  there  is  no  need  what- 
ever for  their  being  adulterated  in  any  case  that 
I  am  aware  of.  I  might  say  that  some  little  time 
since  I  had  a  quantity  of  pepper  in  from  a  London 
house,  with  bags  of  tapioca  and  sago.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  invoice  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  pepper  was  genuine,  although  I  had  nothing 
to  leaa  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  contrary, 
because  I  have  had  pepper  from  the  Efame  firm 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  sent  the  invoice  back 
with  the  request  that  they  should  write  on  the 
invoice  "  genuine,"  that  I  might  be  protected  in 
the  event  of  anything  happening.  1hey  sent  the 
invoice  back  written  on  the  bottom  "  genuine," 
1  sent  the  invoice  back  again,  asking  what  I 
was  to  understand  by  it,  whether  the  pepper 
was  genuine,  or  the  tapioca,  or  the  sago, 
or  the  paper ;  because  if  1  went  into  a  court 
of  law  1  should  not  be  protected  in  any  way  by 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  told  them  that  what 
I  required  was  that  the  invoice  must  have 
written  upon  it  "  Guarantee  genuine,"  and  their 
name  signed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  T  also  said  that 
I  thought  the^  were  trifling  with  me.  They 
sent  it  back,  with  a  note  apologising  and  hoping 
that  I  had  not  any  opinion  of  that  kind,  and  that 
as  they  sold  all  their  spices  genuine,  there  was 
no  need,  they  thought,  to  reiterate  it  upon  the 
invoice.  But  according  to  the  present  state 
of  the  law  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
stated  upon  the  invoice  the  genuineness  of  the 
different  articles.  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  it  should  be  so ;  I  think  the  invoice  itself 
ought  to  be  a  guarantee  that  it  is  genuine. 

6886.  Margarine  you  would  have  sold,  I 
believe,  in  special  shaped  tubs  ? — That  is  so. 

6887.  You  would  allow  inspectors,  if  neces- 
sary,    to    visit    factories    where    they    make 
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margarine,  or  pepper,  or  any  other  product  ? — 
Yes. 

6888.  So  that  they  could  search  the  wholesale 
maker's  premises  ? — With  certain  restrictions, 
I  should  not  allow  them  to  go  anywhere.  One 
would  think  that  their  castle  is  their  home. 

6889.  You  saw  those  samples  of  blocks  of 
margarine  put  before  us  by  the  last  witness  ? — I 
have  seen  them. 

6890.  Do  you  think  those  would  be  better 
than  the  tub  that  you  speak  of? — Why  I  men- 
tioned tubs  is  this :  I  want  them  to  be  made  in 
one  particular  form,  and  only  sent  out  in  one 
particular  form.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  |  lb. 
or  lb.  blocks,  but  of  J  cwt.,  |  cwt.,  or  cwt.  casks, 
which  should  be  larger  shaped  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  easily  turned  out,  and 
that  margarine  should  never  be  aUowed  to  be 
sent  out  in  crocks,  baskets,  boxes,  or  anything 
else,  but  that  there  should  be  only  one  form  of 
package  for  margarine. 

6891.  And  that  they  should  be  labelled  inde- 
Ubly?— Yes,  labelled  indelibly. 

6892.  You  think  if  that  were  done  it  would 
prevent  mistake,  and  also  fraud?: — It  would 
prevent  fraud  in  this  way:  that  the  assistants 
would  be  aware  then  of  anything  that  was  being 
done,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 

6893.  You  also  think  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  margarine,  which  you  regard  as 
a  popular  and  useful  article  of  food  ? — Certainly. 
The  cases  which  have  come  before  your  Com- 
mittee I  have  read,  I  think,  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  margarine  question  from  first  to  last,  and  the 
speciousness,  I  call  it,  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  upon  this  question  is 
amusing,  if  you  cannot  call  it  anything  else. 

6894.  I  do  not  think  you  need  criticise  the 
witnesses  ;  if  there  is  any  specific  point  that  you 
wish  to  refer  to  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  your 
opinion? — It  would  be  in  this  way  then.  One 
gentleman  has  stated  that  the  labels  are  not  easily 
taken  off  the  baskets.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  about  business  would  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  a  knife  and  cut  a  piece  of  string;  and 
where  is  the  evidence  that  that  was  margarine  or 
anything  else.  Then  you  have  had  cases  brought 
before  you  where  one  gentleman  stated  that  a 
dealer  went  to  a  certain  warehouse  and  took  away 
40  or  50  baskets,  and  that  in  transit  to  the  different 
shops  he  cut  the  labels  off,  took  the  margarine  td 
the  different  places,  and  the  men  sold  it  at  Is.  4rf. 
a  lb.,  costing  9 id.  If  that  is  not  a  deliberate 
fraud,  I  wonder  what  is.  If  it  were  sold  in  the 
packages  that  I  suggest,  that  could  not  occur. 

6895.  You  think  that  would  be  sufiicieut  pro- 
tection ? — That  would  be  sufiicient  protection  so 
far  as  that  sort  of  thing  is  concerned.  I  know 
very  well  that  it  is  a  very  mfficultmatter  to  prevent 
people  from  being  dishonest  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases ;  but  I  think  that  the  public,  and  also  the 
shopkeepers  themselves,  should  be  safe-guarded 
so  lar  as  it  is  possible  to  safeguard  themselves. 

6896.  Then  you  would  allow  mixtures  of 
butter  and  margarine  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
cent.,  you  think  ?— I  think  so,  for  the  reason  tnat 
I  have  no  wish  to  stamp  out  the  sale  of  margar- 
ine, believing  that  there   are  people  who  arc 
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Chairman — continued* 

using  it  of  necessity^  whose  means  will  not 
allow  them  to  use  butter  of  a  high  price.  Of 
course  now  it  is  a  very  different  matter  with 
the  present  low  prices  of  butter. 

6897.  I  think  after  repeated  offences  by  the 
same  retailer  you  would  be  inclined  not  only 
to  inflict  heavy  penalties,  but  to  go  so  far  as 
imprisonment  ? — I  should. 

6898.  You  think  that  would  be  the  best 
deterrent  ? — I  think  there  is  just  one  of  two 
things  we  must  do.  We  must  either  send  mar- 
garine out  in  its  uncoloured  form,  which  appears 
to  be  objectionable,  or  we  must  have  some  special 
penalty  to  keep  people  honest. 

6899.  But  you  would  apply  imprisoument  to 
all  adulterations  as  well  as  butter,  after  repeated 
offences  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  we  should  con- 
fine it  to  margarine  after  repeMed  offences* 

6900.  You  think  butters  ought  to  be  inspected 
at  the  port  of  entry  ? — Yes. 

6901.  You  think  that  would  do  a  good  deal, 
both  in  connection  with  margarine  and  butter,  to 
keep  trading  pure  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course,  it 
is  said  sometimes  that  you  cannot  get  at  the 
foreigner,  but  I  think  there  would  not  be  very 
much  difficulty  in  getting  at  him  if  he  were 
mulcted  in  the  way  of  confiscation  of  his  goods 
once  or  twice* 

6902-3*  That  is  to  say^  when  they  were  landed 
in  bulk  they  would  be  tested,  and  if  they  were 
found  impure  they  would  be  confiscated  ? — Yes* 

6904.  ^ndthat  would  settle  the  foreigner,  or 
at  least  prevent  him  sending  it  over  again  ? — He 
certainly  would  not  repeat  the  dose  very  often. 

6905.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  ? — I  have  one  case  that  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention ;  it  is  a  case  of  margarine, 
which  occurred  in  our  own  city  some  little  time 
ago*  We  are  always  reading  that  these  are 
mistakes  ;  that  there  is  no  intention,  and  that  it 
was  quite  an  accident,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Here  we  have  a  statement,  and  this  I  might  say 
was  privileged  information  that  led  to  tms  con- 
viction ;  an  inspector  went  in  and  wanted  a  pound 
of  butter,  marked  Is.  2d.,  and  the  assistant  was 
getting  it  from  the  side  of  the  board.  The 
inspector  said  :  "  I  want  it  from  the  centre  of 
the  board  "  ;  and  after  persisting  in  his  demand 
he  got  it  from  the  centre  of  the  board  ;  and  then 
afterwards  he  said  :  '^  I  will  have  a  pound  of  this 
roll  as  well " ;  then  the  assistant  was  getting  it 
from  some  other  place,  and  he  said,  '^  No,  I  want 
a  pound  of  that,^  and  he  insisted  upon  having  it. 
And  both  of  them  were  found  to  be  rrargarine. 
It  appears  that  in  the  first  case  there  was  a  large 
lot  of  margarine  on  the  hoard,  with  some  butter; 
the  butter  had  small  pieces  of  paper,  just  a  little 
bit,  perhaps  that  size  {describing  the  same)  put 
on  to  the  half-pounds  of  butter.  If  a  stranger 
came  in  he  was  served  with  half  a  pound  or  a 
pound  of  butter*  as  the  case  might  be,  but  if 
anyone  else  came  in  they  were  served  with  the 
margarine  without  any  slip  of  paper  on  it.  In 
this  particular  case  I  knew  it  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  long  time.  I  had  seen  a  long  time 
previously  to  this  conviction  a  pound  that  had 
been  analysed,  or  part  of  a  pound  that  had  been 
analysed,  and  also  the  analysis.  The  thing  was 
going  on  for  a  long  time  ;  and  I  think  this  place 
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had  been  watched,  more  o£  less,  for  12  months 
before  they  could  get  the/  conviction,  and  then 
the  conviction  would  not  have  occurred  but 
for  the  piece  of  paper  and  the  information 
supplied  to  the  authorities  to  enable  them  to 
get  the  sample.  There  is  always  something  of 
that  kind  going  on,  and  therefore  that  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  mudt  be  a  wilful 
intention.  And  then  you  see  it  acts  in  this  way  as 
well.  I  may  be  next  door  to  an  individual  who 
is  pursuing  this  practice,  and  when  butter  is  dear 
he  can  sell  his  mixtures  at  a  good  profit,  whereas 
I  may  be  selling  butters  at  a  very  poor  profit, 
selling  perhaps  not  a  tithe  of  what  he  is  selling, 
because  the  mixtures  are  so  palatable  and  good 
compared  to  the  cheaper  butter ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  disadvantage  to  myself  or  to  anyone 
else,  who  may  be  sinoilarly  situated.  And  then 
also  with  regard  to  young  men  in  the  employ  of 
such  people,  they  of  course  are  being  brought  up 
in  a  very  bad  school;  they,  in  turn,  go  into 
business  and  of  course  pursue  ihe  same  practices 
that  they  have  been  taught  in  these  places  where 
these  dishonest  praatioes  are  carried  on. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

6906.  What  is  your  opinion  about  margarine 
being  coloured  with  some  distinctive  colour  ? — 
I  certainlyshould  not  approve  of  that. 

6907.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  that  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  cheap  article  of  food,  and  that  if 
you  coloured  it  it  would  defeat  the  very  object 
of  its  being  used  as  a  food. 

6908.  But  it  is  coloured  now? — Yes,  but  not 
an  objectionable  colour. 

6909.  I  think  it  should  be  coloured  as  it  is 
now.  You  would  allow  the  present  colouring  to 
exist  ? — Yes. 

6910.  But  you  would  not  like  to  see  it  pale 
pink,  or  green,  or  yellow  ? — Certainly  not. 

6911.  But  J7.0U  decidedly  woula  let  it  be 
coloured  as  it  is  ?— Yes. 

6912.  To  be  made  like  butter  ?— To  be  made 
like  butter,  if  imprisonment  will  stop  the  fraud  ; 
but  if  imprisonment  will  not  stop  it,  then  I  should 
say  go  in  for  its  natural  colour,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  people  to  be  deceived. 

o913.  Its  natural  colour  would  be  very  pale 
yellow,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6914.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have,  ex- 
cepting with  regard  to  papers.  This  is  the  paper 
I  use.  There  are  papers,  of  course,  used  now 
with  almost  everything  upon  them.  There  is  a 
paper  with  just  "  margarine "  only  on  it 
{^handing  in  ihe  same). 

6915.  You  would  enact  that  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

6916.  Have  you  the  same  views  as  the  last 
witness  in  regard  to  having  a  warranty  ;  I  think 
the  point  was  that  every  invoice  of  goods  should 
necessarily  stand  as  a  warranty  ? — Yes,  without 
anything  further  being  written  on  it  than  20 
casks  of  butter,  2  casks  of  pepper,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  You  are  buying  pepper ;  you  are 
buying  butter. 

6917.  And  that  should  protect  the  retail 
grocer  or  vendor  if  he  could  show  this  invoice! 
—Yes. 

Q  g  3  6918.  You 
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Mr.  Caiman, 

6918.  You  spoke  of  the  labels  being  taken  off 
the  baskets  in  which  margarine  is ;  have  you 
seen  them  yourself  taken  off  ?^ — I  have  not  seen 
them. taken  off,  but  I  have  seen  the  labels  on  the 
baskets,  and  I  could  see  how  easily  they  could 
be  taken  off. 

6919.  Are  thev  not  fastened  on  in  someway 
to  the  twigs  of  the  baskets^  so  that  you  cannot 
cut  them  without  cutting  Ae  twigs? — They  are 
tied  on,  I  think,  with  a  piece  of  lead  fastened 
across  the  string.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  string  being  cut. 

6920.  Without  cutting  the  baskets  at  all  ?— - 
Without  cutting  the  bassets  at  all. 

6921.  Referring  to  the  inspector  who  went  for 
a  sample  of  mustard  and  insisted  on  its  being 
loose,  I  suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  inspectors 
generally  like  to  get  things  loose  if  they  can  ? — 
They  generally  like  to  get  a  case  if  thev  possibly 
can,  and  some  of  them  will  do  anything  that 
would  help  them  to  get  a  case. 

6922.  Would  that  not  be  met  if  the  grocer 
were  enabled  imder  a  new  Act  to  decline  to  sell 
except  in  the  manufacturer's  package  ? — Yes.  I 
think  it  is  largely  being  done  now,  seeing  that 
everything  almost  is  put  into  packages,  even 
penny  tins  of  mustard.  We  do  not  need  to  sell 
an  ounce  of  loose  mustard,  because  there  is  an 
ounce  all  ready. 

6923.  But  you  would  not  object  to  a  new  Act 
giving  grocers  power  to  decline  to  sell  it  loose  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

6924.  And  that  might  apply  to  all  mixed 
articles  ? — Yes. 

6925.  Then  the  notice  on  the  article  would 
necessarily  go  before  the  analyst? — Yes;  that 
ought  to  be  our  protection. 

Colonel  BagoL 

6926.  What  percentage  of  butter  did  you  say 
you  thought  should  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  with 
margarine  ? — Not  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  any 
case. 

6927.  Then  you  think  that  margarine  with 
20  per  cent,  of  butter  should  be  sold  as  margarine? 
—As  margarine  only. 

6928.  Do  not  you  think  that  20  per  cent,  is 
rather  higher  than  the  amount  of  butter  usually 
put  into  the  best  margarine? — I  have  heard 
that  30  and  40  per  cent,  is  put  into  the  best 
margarine. 

6929.  But  in  what  is  usually  sold  as  margarine 
and  used  very  largely  in  the  country,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  there  generally  is  about  10  per  cent 
of  butter? — It  would  come  in,  in  this  way: 
margarine  is  sold  at  different  prices.  I  think  it 
is  being  sold  now  as  low  as  Ad.  a  lb.,  and  you 
would  not  expect  mu(;h  butter  in  Ad.  margarine  ; 
and  I  have  failed  to  find  very  much  in  6^. 
margarine.  I  might  say  that  in  my  own  particular 
way,  that  I  have  sent  out  over  and  over  again  for 
margarine  to  different  shops,  where  I  have  had 
my  suspicions  about  their  selling  margarine,  and 
my  suspicions  have  been  verified  that  a  large 
quantity  of  margarine  is  being  sold  by  some 
people ;  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  many. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

6930.  Instead  of  butter  '/—Instead  of  butter. 


Colonel  Bagat. 

6931.  What  is  the  highest  price  of  margarine? 
— 1  should  not  think  .  that  there  would  be  any 
that  would  cost  much  above  60«.  at  the  present 
moment. 

6932.  How  much  would  it  be  per  lb.  ?— Eight- 
pence  a  lb.,  I  presume,  would  be  about  ihe  top 
price  of  margarine  now. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

6933.  Wholesale?— Retail 

Colonel  Bagot,     . 

6934.  That^  yon  think,  would  have  about  40 
percent,  of  margarine  in  it? — 1  should . query 
that  yerj  much. 

6936.  l%irtyper  cent?-^!  sh^MiId  not  think 
so.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  the  lowest  price 
margarine  would  have  bttt  little  butter  in  -it 

6936.  However,  ^on  think  tluit  20  pier  cent,  is 
about  the  right  thing  to  allow  ?-^I  Would  not 
wish  to  go  l^yond  that.  Seehig  that  I  go  in 
for  the  sale  of  margarine  I  would  allow  a  m&xi-* 
mum  of  not  above  20  per  cent.  I  miglit  sA^that 
only  last  week  I  tried  in  an  amateur  waT)  but 
fixim  a  recipe  or  suggestion  llialt  I  saw  in  the 
p^)er  some  years  ago,  some  M.  margiirine  and 
some  colonial  butter,  and  I  oould  ties  bttt  Tsry 
little  butter  in  the  Sd.  mar^arine^  A$  ^to  the 
colonial  butter  there  was  no  doubt  whieh  it  was. 

6937.  Which  did.  you  think  the  best?— The 
ccrfonial  botteri  of  oourse,  was  the  best  in  every 
respect        ' 

6935.  AtwhartprioeT— Itoest  74«. 

6939.  What   did    it  cost   per   lb.?  — Eight- 
pence  a  lb.  as  near  as  possible. 
6940*  The  colonial  butter  ?— Yes. 

6941.  Then  the  butter  and  the  marline, 
were  about  the  same  price? — One  was  retail  and 
the  other  was  cost  price  wholesale>  so  that  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  course.  I  might  say  that 
this  method  of  finding  out  for  my  own  informa- 
tion whether  an  artide  is  margarine  or  butter 
has  never  failed. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

6942.  Which  is  there  the  most  demand  for 
amongst  the  poorer  classes? — It  depends  upon 
the  district  entirely.  I  was  speaking  to  our 
secretary  the  other  day,  and  he  said,  "  If  I  were 
to  try  to  live  upon  the  margarine  which  I  sell  here 
I  should  soon  starve  "  ;  but  when  he  was  living 
with  his  father  in  another  district,  plenty  of  mar- 
garine was  sold ;  it  was  a  different  locality  with 

Soorer  people,  and,  of  course,  there  there  is  a 
emand  for  margarine. 

6943.  But  would  the  poorer  classes  be  more 
inclined  to  buy  margarine  than  butter  ? — Unless 
they  oould  get  butter  at  the  same  price  and  of  the 
same  quality* 

6944.  They  would  naturally  prefer  the  butter, 
would  they  not  ? — They  woukl  prefer  the  butter 
then. 

Colonel  BagoL 

6945.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
colonial  butter  was  at  the  same  price  ptacticallyy 
or  verv  nearly,  and  w^^Tery.mucji  ^tter^-rlfoi 
I  think  you  misunderstood  me ;  I  said  that  the 
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Colonel  i?a^o/— continued. 

highest  price  margarine  at  the  present  moment 
was  retailed  at  Sd»  per  lb. ;  the  Colonial 
butter  that  I  was  speaking  of  just  now  cost  Sd. 
per  lb. 

6946.  Wholesale? -Yes. 

6947.  That  would  be  about  lOd.  a  lb.?— 
Yes. 

6948.  Then  that  was  not  quite  a  fair  test^  was 
it  ? — I  was  only  speaking  of  it  with  reference  to 
seeing  which  was  margarine  and  which  was 
butter. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart. 


6949.  But  would  poor  people  be  inclined  to 
buy  Sd.  a  lb,  margarine  in  preference  to  lOrf. 
a  lb.  butter  ? — Where  their  necessities  compel 
them  to  do  so ;  but  I  daresay  you  know  what 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  are  to-day. 

6950.  They  would  not  prefer  to  buy  it  from  the 
taste  ;  they  would  prefer  the  butter  if  they  could 
get  it,  would  they  not? — They  would  prefer  the 
butter  if  they  could  net  it,  certainly;  and  I 
think  the  low  price  of  colonial  butter  now  coming 
in  will  soon  push  the  margarine  very  close. 


Mr.  Apam  Mp&xoN  Bunlop,  called  in;  fmd  Examined. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

69&L  Yoir  are,  I  believe,  a  grocer  in  Glas- 
gow ?*— I  am. 

0962.  How  looe  have  you  bad  eitperienoef  in 
the. grocery  trade?-— *I  have  been  in  business  for 
myself  for  27  years*  I  was  in  business  before 
that,  of  coarse. 

6963.  What  is  your  position  in  Glasgow  ? — 
Simply  a  retail  grocer  and  provision  mercnant. 

6954.  Are  you  a  parish  oouncillor  ? — ^Yes. 

6955.  For  nine  years  yoa  have  been  on  the 
parochial  board  of  the  Govan  parish  ? — Yes. 

6956.  And  you  are  president  of  the  Glasgow 
South  Eastern  Grocers'  and  Provision  Deakrs* 
Association  ?— Yes. 

6957.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  your 
view  is  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  in  Soodand  as  compared  with  England?-^ 
.1  think  they  are  much  more  fairly  administered 
in  Scotland  than  in  Englati^ ;  they  seem  to  act 
in  a  much  more  fair  manner  to^vards  the  retail 
trade  in  Scotland  than  they  seem  to  do  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  to  say,  while  they  do  everythii^ 
they  can  to  prevent  fraud,  and  to  detect  frauC 
th^y  do  not  use  tho  same  harassing  meastn*es  that 
they  seem  to  do  in  England. 

6958.  You   mean    Sie    local    authorities? — I 
•  mean  the  local  authorities. 

6959.  Do  you  consider  there  is  much  amend- 
ment and  relief  wanted  ? — Personally,  while  I 
have  in  every  case  tried  to  carry  out  the 
Margarine  Act  according  to  the  present  law, 
there  IB  not  a  single  hour  of  the  dliy  but- 1  might 
be  convicted  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  I  think  that  all  prosecutions  should  be 
taken  nndef  the  Margarine  Act  only,  and  not 
under  the  Sale  of  Fwd  and  Drtigs  Act.  For 
instance,  in  selling  margarine  I  use  this  paper  in 
every  case  {descHbifig)^  and  in  selling  butter  I 
use  this  paper  in  every  case  (handing  in  a  peeper 
marked  **  Margarine  '),  and  in  selling  butter  I 
use  this  paper  for  every  ounce  {handing  in  a 
paper  marked  ^Pure  HtUter^^).  You  see  the  one 
18  marked  *^  margarine  "^  only,  and  the  other  is 
marked  ^*  pure  butter.^  It  is  a  poor  locality  in 
which  I  have  my  shop,  and  there  is  a  good  pro- 
portion of  margarine  sold  ;  but  everyone  asks 
for  butter,  whetirer  it  is  at  5cf.,  6if.,  or  8^.  a  lb. 
They  ask  for  butter,  not  margarine ;  so  that 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drags  Act  I  could 
be  convicted. 

6960.  Do  they  mean  by  that  that  they  will 
titke  either  ?-t-No,  they  simply  want  margarine. 
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but  they  do  not  ask  for  margarine;  they  know 
they  are  getting  margarine ;  5d,  6e{.,  and  Sd. 
is  the  common  price  for  margarine  just  now, 
and  there  is  some  as  low  as  4d. 

B961.  The  usage  is  that  they  never  ask  for 
margarine  ? — They  never  ask  for  margarine,  and 
undeir  the  present  law  any  shopkeeper  could  be 
convicted  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and*Drugs 
Act  for  selling  that  which  they  do  not  ask  for. 

6962.  I  suppose  you  tell  them  it  is  margarine? 
— They  all  know  it,  and  the  paper  indicates  it, 
because  they  have  a  paper  with  either  "  butter  *' 
or  **  margarine  *'  upon  it. 

6963.  In  regara  to  the  Margarine  Act,  what 
is  your  experience  of  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
out ;  do  you  always  mark  your  goods  witn  those 
labels  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  generally  carried 
out  on  that  system.  There  are  a  few  in  each 
district  that  do  not  do  so. 

6964.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  dishonest 
traders  in  Glasgow  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  ;  there  are  a  few  that  give  the  character 
to  the  whole  trade  occasionally. 

6965.  And  they  would  call  the  margarine 
butter  ? — They  have  various  ways  of  doing  it.  I 
have  heard  one  man  offering  a  lum{)  of  margarine 
as  a  lump  of  "  Irish,**  without  using  the  word 
"butter." 

6966.  How  would  you  punish  those  people  ? — 
I  would  pimish  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

6967.  Would  you  impose  larger  penalties  than 
the  present  Act  authorises? — If  it  was  a  clear 
case  of  fraud,  a  grocer  doing  it  deliberately,  I 

■  do  not  think  you  could  punish  him  too  severely. 

6968.  "Would  you  go  so  far  as  imprisonment  ? 
•—I  would  be  inclined  to  put  it  in  the  option  of 
the  sheriff  or  justice,  whoever  might  try  the  case, 
because  there  would  be  cases  where  it  would  not 
be  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  third  or  fourth 
time  it  should  be  imprisonment,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  technicalities,  and  in  some  cases  there  might 
be  a  bit  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  inspector 

.  towards  the  shopkeeper. 

6969.  Would    you    legislate    in    regard    to 

Packages  in  which  the  margarine  is  sold  ? — Yes. 
think  the  greatest  amount  of  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  margarine  arises  from  the 
separate  packages.  There  is  the  cask  made  to 
represent  Danish  butter,  which  is  filled  with  a 
blend ;  then  there  is  the  kit  or  the  butt  made  to 
represent  Irish  ;  then  there  are  Imnps  made  to 
represent  Irish  lumps  ;  and  I  think  nearly  all 
Q  Q  4  the 
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the  evasions  of  the  law  come  under  one  of  those 
three  forms.  I  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  and  I  quite  agree  with  his  suggestion 
of  a  special  kind  of  butt  made  to  hold  margarine 
which  no  butter  makers  would  imitate  for  butter. 

6970.  Have  you  any  specimen  of  the  shape  or 
size  here  ? — No. 

6971.  Nor  of  the  basket  ?— No.  I  should  not 
allow  them  to  be  made  in  any  of  those  three 
styles,  because  they  would  be  made  to  represent 
standard  butters. 

6972.  Then  you  would  be  inclined  to  make  a 
special  vat  for  holding  margarine^  and  to  enact 
that  it  should  be  sold  in  that  vat  ? — I  think  the 
original  style  of  margarine  vats  is  quite  sufficient ; 
but  I  should  have  no  objection  to  their  being 
made  in  the  style  indicated  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

6973.  The  original  style  is  in  deal  Doxes 
marked  *^  margarine,''  is  it  not  ? — I  think  he  said 
oval-shaped  vats,  larger  at  the  mouth  than  at  the 
bottom. 

6974.  Is  that  the  original  shape,  or  is  it  some- 
what modern ;  you  cannot  speak  to  that,  perhaps  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

6975.  I  thought  it  was  a  somewhat  new  shape? 
— I  would  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Committee, 
providing  you  keep  off  those  three  styles  that 
really  represent  butter,  and  are  made  to  evade 
the  law. 

6976.  You  think  that  is  the  object  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

6977.  Do  you  approve  of  what  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  invoice  being  the  warranty  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  unanimous  deling  of  the  trade 
of  Glasgow,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

6978.  Both  with  regard  to  foreign  imports  and 
everything  that  is  manufactured  at  home  l — Yes. 

6979.  That  would  be  ample  protection,  you 
think,  to  the  retail  dealer  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  state 
that  I  have  never  asked  for  a  warranty  all  the 
time  I  have  been  in  business.  I  always  took  the 
•word  of  the  gentleman  1  dealt  with  as  being  as 
good  as  a  warranty. 

6980.  Have  you  had  any  trouble?—!  never 
had  any  trouble. 

6981.  Why  do  you  wish  to  have  the  law 
altered  then  ^ —  Simply  because  I  see  that  others 
have  got  into  trouble  with  it. 

6982.  Do  you  argue  from  that,  that  you  have 
always  bought  from  more  respectable  firms  than 
others  have  ? — I  have  always  met  with  respect- 
able firms  ;  I  never  met  with  any  others. 

6983.  Have  you  known  of  many  cases  where 
the  contrary  has  taken  .place? — Yes,  there  are 
many  cases.  There  was  a  case  of  adulterated 
pepper  in  the  "  Grocer  '*  of  18th  April,  1891.  I 
find  two  cases  here,  one  against  Patrick  Connochie 
m  Glasgow,  and  another  against  Robert  McNair. 
I  know  both  the  gentlemen,  gentlemen  I  know 
who  would  not  sell  an  article  for  pure  unless  they 
really  believed  it  to  be  pure.  In  Connochie's 
case  this  is  the  report :  "  The  respondent  said  he 
sold  the  pepper  in  the  condition  in  which  he  got 
it,  and  if  it  was  adulterated  it  was  adulterated  by 
the  wholesale  merchant.  (Sheriff  Guthrie) :  No- 
body suggests  you  doctored  it,  but  you  are  bound 
to  see  that  the  pepper  is  not  doctored  before  you 
•ell  it." 

6984.  It  was  the  sheriff  said  that? — Yes.    Mr. 
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Connochie  in  reply  said :  *'  If  you  had  summoned  the 
wholesale  mercnant  instead  of  me  you  would  have 
taken  a  proper  step."  But  Mr.  John  Lindsay, 
writer  (that  is,  the  writer  for  the  prosecution), 
said :  '^  That  the  respondent  should  have  got  a 
written  guarantee  from  the  wholesale  merchant 
and  protected  himself.  (The  Sheriff^) :  Does  that 
apply  to  everything  ?— (Mr.  Lindsay) :  To  every- 
thinjr  a  grocer  can  sell.  (The  Sheriff):  Why 
did  the  sanitary  people  light  upon  this  small  shop? 
— (Mr.  Lindsay):  We  don't  regard  it  as  a  small 
shop.  It  is  a  double-windowed  shop,  and  the 
respondent  carries  ou  an  extensive  business  in  it 
Then  you  have  got  to  consider  the  district ;  it  is 
a  poor  district,  and  being  so,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  whv  the  people  should  be  protected.  The 
sheriff  said  he  required  to  protect  the  public,  but 
he  would  only  impose  a  fine  of  1^.,  with  15#. 
costs."     In  another  case  there  was  a  large  fine. 

6985.  Then  there  was  a  caae  on  the  5th  0£ 
August  1893,  Margaret  Small's  case  ?— Yes. 

6986.  Was  that  a  similar  case?— Yes. 

6987.  You  have  another  case  down  here  on 
vour  proof,  on  the  29th  of  October  1892,  White- 
law's  case  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  case  of  tartaric  acid 
adulterated  with  sulphates  of  lime  and  lead. 

6988.  What  was  the  point  there;  .was  the 
retail  dealer  fined? — No,  the  charge  was  with- 
drawn in  that  case ;  he  ^t  a  written  warranty 
from  the  wholesale  house  m  that  case. 

6989.  And  that  protected  him  ? — Yes  ;  and  on 
account  of  the  written  warranty  having  been  got, 
the  prosecution  was  withdrawn.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  retail  trader  to  get  a  written 
warranty  in  every  case  in  Glasgow.  Possibly  with 
a  very  large  number  of  these  shops  they  get  a 
matter  of  four  or  seven  pounds  at  a  time  from  the 
wholesale  grocer,  and  they  are  meeting  that 
wholesale  grocer  week  after  week,  and  to  ask  for 
a  warranty  looks  like  doubting  his  word,  and 
those  who  try  to  get  one  have  great  difiiculty  in 
getting  it 

6990.  So  that  if  the  invoice  carried  the  war- 
ranty that  would  be  ample  security  ?  —  Yes, 
fully. 

6991.  To  the  retailer,  and  also  to  the  public? 
— Yes ;  no  wholesale  house  would  put  on  an 
invoice  anything  which  would  incriminate  them- 
selves ;  so,  of  course,  they  would  see  that  the 
article  was  pure  before  they  sent  it  out. 

6992.  What  do  you  say  as  to  costs  when  it  is 
found  that  the  shopkeepers  are  not  responsible  ? 
— It  is  a  very  hard  case  for  a  shopkeeper  to  be 
pulled  up,  and  if  his  case  has  been  dismissed  as 
"  not  guilty,"  that  he  should  be  required  to  pay 
all  the  costs.  I  know  a  case  where  the  costs 
amounted  to  over  200/. 

6993.  Was  the  shopkeeper  found  not  guilty  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  was  a  case  of  tinned  peas. 

6994.  Has  not  the  payment  of  costs  to  be 
decided  by  the  sheriff? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
have  power  to  impose  costs. 

6995.  Each  side  pays  its  own  costs  ? — Yes,  and 
it  comes  very  hard  upon  a  shopkeeper  in  that 
case,  when  a  man  is  not  guilty. 

6996.  Is  that  the  case  on  a  local  authority's 
prosecution  ? —  Yes,  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  con- 
cerned, at  least. 

6997.  Has  that  ever  been  appealed  against, 

has 
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has  any  case  on  the  point  been  taken  up  to  the 
higher  court  ? — The  tinned  peas  caf«e  was  taken 
up  to  the  higher  court  and  decided  in  favour  of 
the  merchant,  and  yet  he  was  not  allowed  costs. 
I  think  I  have  the  case  here,  Mr.  McKay's 
<^ase. 

6998.  My  question  was ;  Were  the  costs  made 
a  specific  question  when  it  went  to  the  hij&her 
court  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been. 

6999.  Then,  that  particolar  point  with  regard 
to  costs  has  never  been  specially  tried  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  douM  about  tnat. 

7000.  It  never  has  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  being  the  law  that  the  costs  could  have 
been  allowed. 

7001.  Is  this  the  case,  McKay's  oase^  page  84 
of  the  **  Grocer,"  9th  January  1892  ?— Yes,  in 
^ving  judgment  Sheriff  Bimie  said,  ^'  I  there- 
fore assoilzie  the  respondent.  1  am  sorry  I 
•cannot  give  expenses,  but  I  would  have  given 
them  if  I  had  had  power." 

7002.  Although  the  respondent  won  the  case  ? 
— Yes. 

7003.  Have  yon  any  other  cases  upon  that 
point  ?— Yes,  there  is  another  case  reported  in 
the  «  Grocer  **  of  25th  February  1893. 

7004.  Is  that  McLaughUn's  case  ?— Yes. 

7005.  On  the  same  point  ?  —  Yes.  "  Mr. 
McDowell  "  (the  writer)  **  said  that  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  a  man  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  client  should  have  to  fight  such  a  case*  He 
thought  that  the  authorities  might  have  selected 
iSL  wealthier  man.  His  Lordship  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.^ 

7006.  With  regard  to  coffee  and  chicory  mix- 
tures, do  you  hold  the  same  views  with  regard  to 
coffee  and  chicory  as  you  do  with  regard  to 
margarine  ? — For  coffee  and  chicory  I  think  the 
present  law  is  quite  adequate,  that  every  mixture 
should  be  sold  as  a  mixture^  and  pure  coffee  as 
pure  coffee. 

7007.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  proposal 
to  put  the  percentage  of  chicory  on  the 
package ;  that  it  is  impracticable  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

7008.  What  are  your  reasons  for  saying  that  ? 
— In  the  majority  of  cases  of  small  shops  par- 
ticularly you  may  buy  so  many  pounds  of  coffee 
and  so  many  pounds  of  chicory,  and  these  are 
simply  ndxed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  counter 
by  an  assistant  and  put  into  a  canister  ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  two  ounces  of  the  same 
•character  out  of  the  canister  for  analysis. 

7009.  Then  you  think  the  Ubel  on  the 
package  sold  would  be  quite  sufficient  notice  to 
the  retailer  ? — Yes. 

7010.  Have  you  any  other  points  to  bring 
before  the  C!ommittee?— About  the  colouring  of 
margarine.  I  would  be  inclined  to  allow  that  to 
be  done. 

7011.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  about  it  ? — 1  think  everyone  should 
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be  allowed  to  colour  it  in  the  manner  most 
suitable  to  the  district  in  which  the  margarine  is 
sold. 

7012.  It  would  never  be  coloured  anything 
except  to  resemble  butter,  would  it  ? — No,  but 
there  are  certain  districts  where  they  take  a 
high-coloured  butter,  and  other  districts  where 
they  sell  pale-coloured  butter. 

7013.  And  you  would  colour  it  accordingly? — 
Just  as  the  parties  taking  it  would  like  it. 

7014.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  genuine  butter?— Not  in  the 
least. 

7015.  If  the  people  all  asked  for  margarine? 
— Yes,  they  would  get  it. 

7016.  You  said  they  all  asked  for  butter  ?— 
Yes. 

7017.  Then,  if  you  sell  them  margarine 
coloured  precisely  the  same  as  butter  is  coloured, 
would  not  that  be  giving  an  inducement  to  an 
unscrupulous  tradesman  to  sell  margarine  instead 
of  butter  ? — If  they  carry  out  the  law  as  it 
stands  at  present,  when  every  bit  of  butter  has 
to  be  labelled,  it  is  quite  easy  for  an  inspector  to 
ask  for  a  piece  ^  n'om  that  quantity  there  "  or 
"  from  that  quality  there,'*  and  if  it  is  without  a 
label,  to  punish  them  for  not  having  a  label  on 
it. 

7018.  You  do  not  think  the  colouring  would 
induce  fraud? — Decidedly  not.  If  you  coloured 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  nobody  would  discourage 
fraud. 

7019.  But  if  pale  butter  is  sold  in  one  district 
and  a  very  deep  yellow  butterin  another  district, 
and  you  colour  margarine  accordingly,  is  not 
that  a  premium  upon  fraud  ? — No. 

7020.  That  is  to  say,  would  not  the  retailer  be 
very  much  inclined,  supposing  he  wanted  to 
cheat  the  public,  to  sell  the  margarine  as  butter, 
because  it  is  precisely  the  same  article  to  look  at  ? 
—No. 

7021.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  by  colouring 
maivarine  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  butter  is 
produced,  fraud  is  very  liable  to  ensue  ? — You 
cannot  make  the  law  perfect  in  every  case  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  You  cannot  make  it  in 
such  a  way  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  allow 
fraud  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  dishonest  party,  he 
will  find  that  there  is  a  means  of  doing  it ;  but 
you  must  not  make  margarine  of  such  a  colour 
as  to  put  it  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

7022.  Because  you  maintain  that  the  people 
like  it  ?— Decidedly. 

7023.  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  fact  ?— Yes. 

7024.  And  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  it, 
although  they  know  it  is  not  butter?—  They 
know  it  is  margarine. 

7025.  But  they  ask  for  butter,  and  they 
willingly  buy  it? — Yes. 

7026.  And  they  would  not  like  it  if  it  was 
coloured  another  colour  ? — No,  they  would  not 
take  either  butter  or  margarine  if  it  was  dis* 
coloured. 
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7027.  You  have  had  16  years'  experience  in 
the  grocery,  provision,  and  oil  and  colour  trades 
as  a  trade  journalist  ? — Yes. 

7028.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Grocers'  Associations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  represents  50  associations  and 
about  11,000  shops  ?—  Yes. 

7029.  You  are  also  founder  and  secretarv  of 
the  Metropolitan  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers' 
Association,  which  represents  nearly  1,000  shops 
in  the  metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

7030.  You  come  on  behaH  of  the  Federation 
which  ill  November  1891  brought  forward  pro- 
posals for  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Dro^  Act?- — Yes. 

7031.  These  proposals  have  been  on  foiu* 
different  occasions  laid  before  the  heads  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  by  deputations? — 
Yes. 

7032.  When  that  was  done  there  was  a  me- 
morial submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  was  there  not  ? — Yes,  that  memorial 
(Jiandirtff  in  the  same), 

•  7033.  Perhaps  you  will  just  give  us  the  points 
of  it  ?— The  amendments  of  tne  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts  which  we  are  desirous  of 
securing  are  as  follows  :  -  O)  In  Section  25  of 
the  Act  of  1875,  to  define  clearly  what  is  a  war- 
ranty, and  to  provide  that  an  invoice  •  be  a 
pufficient  wan*anty.  As  you  are  aware,  as  the 
law  stands  at  present^  a  warranty  must  be  an 
express  written  warranty,  intended  to  be.  given 
as  such.  This  (iperates  harshly,  and  the  retail 
trade  hold  that  if  they  purchase  articles  from 
dealers  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  assume  that 
they  are  what  thev  purport  to  be  as  described  on 
the  invoice.  This  principle  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Margarine  Act,  and  oughtj  we  consider, 
to  apply  to  all  other  articles  as  well  as 
butter,  and  is  included  in  an  amending 
Bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron.  (2)  To 
provide  for  proceedings  being  taken  against  the 
person  or  firm  giving  a  warranty  where  any  such 
warranty  is  pleaded  in  defence  to  proceedings. 
If  this  were  done,  a  person  summoned  for  alleged 
adulteration,  and  intending  to  rely  upon  any 
invoice  as  a  defence*  would  be  able  at  the  time 
the  summons  was  made  returnable  to  bring  the 
dealer,  manufacturer,  or  packer  before  the  court, 
and  the  whole  matter  could  then  be  dealt  with  ; 
and  when  the  person  summoned  had  proved  that 
he  sold  the  article  iti  the  same  condition  as 
received,  the  question  would  be  between  the 
inspector  and  the  dealer.    (3)  To  make  further 

? provision  for  the  taking  of  samples  by  inspectors 
roni  wholesale  houses,  manufacturers,  and 
importers,  as  at  present  the  inspector  is,  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Dinigs  Act,  practically 
^precluded  from  obtaining  samples  from  dealers 
and  others  than  retailers.  This  point  is  also 
raised  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  bill.  (4)  To 
provide  some  more  satisfactory  syptem  of 
i..ipection   that    shall     cause    the    law    to    be 
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efficiently  administered  in  all  districts,* 
also  to  provide  a  system  of  scientifically 
determined  standards  for  the  u>uidance  of 
public  analysts,  traders,  and  others.  (5)  To 
amend  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  1875  by  making 
it  compulsory  on  the  justices  or  the  court,  at  the 
request  of  either  party,  to  refer  articles  for 
analysis  to  the  Somerset  House  authorities,  which 
course  is  at  present  discretionary.  (6)  To  pro- 
vide that  the  use  of  the  word  "margarine*'  be  a 
sufficient  protection  against  conviction  for  the 
sale  of  butter  mixtures,  or  to  provide  that  all 
prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  such  mixtures  be 
taken  under  the  Margarine  Act,  and  not  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  (7)  To 
provide  that  where  the  sale  of  an  adulterated 
article  has  been  made  bv  the  fault  or  error  of  an 
assistant,  there  shall  be  power  to  bring  him 
before  the  court  as  the  actual  oflTender,  the  em- 
ployer in  such  cases  to  be  acquitted  on  proof 
that  the  sale  was  made  without  his  knowledge  or 
connivance.  This  principle  is  contained  in  the 
Margarine  Act.  (8)  To  provide  for  the  amende 
ment  of  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1878  so  that  a 
proper  limit  shall  be  made  as  to  the  time  when 
summonses  shall  be  returnable  for  all  articles, 
besides  merely  perishable  goods,  as  now  pro- 
vided. 

7034.  What  was  done  in  regard  to  that 
memorial  ? — It  was  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  some  of 
the  points  in  that  memorial  were  included  in  a 
Bill  that  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron, 

7035.  When  was  that  Bill  introduced  ?— In 
1893.  Sir  Charles  Cameron  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  this  Select 
Committee  by  Parliament:.  That  Hill  was  sup- 
ported in  Parliament  by  the  Grocers'  Federation 
through  Mr.  F.  C.  Frye,  M.p^  one  of  trhe  trustees 
of  the  Federation. 

7036.  What  do  the  retail  traders  say  vrith 
regard  to  those  proposals  ? — The  retail  traders 
are  desirous  of  having  the  present  Acts  amended, 
because  in  their  administration  those  Acts  are 
found  to  press  unfairly  upon  the  retailers.  The 
Select  Committee  wmch  was  appointed  in  1874 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Adulteration 
of  Food  Act,  1872,  reported  that  that  Act  «  has 
done  much  good.  It  has  at  the  same  time  in- 
flicted consiaerable  injury  and  imposed  heavy 
and  undeserved  penalties  upon  some  respectable 
tradesmen.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing 
mainly  to  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  what  does  and  what  does  not  consttttite  adiil- 
teration,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  conflicting 
decisions  and  inexperience  of  the  analysts.  Your 
Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  Act 
itself  is  defective  and  needs  amendment."  In  my 
opinion,  that  statement  of  the  Committee  of  1874 
summarises  the  positiop  of  matters  in  1895,  with 
the  additional  statement  that  the  conflicting 
decisions  of  magistrates  also  point  to  the  need 
for  amendment  or  for  some   codification  of  the 

several 
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several  statutes  in  whtoh  the  view  on  adulteration 
is  contained. 

7037.  Then  you  give  a  list  of  the  Statutes  ? — 
Yes.  The  Statutes  are  a^  follows : — (1.)  5  Geo.  L, 
c.  II,  8.  23;  (2.)  11  Geo.  I.,  c  30,  ss.  5,  9,  39; 
(3.)  4  Geo.  II.,  c.  14,  ss.  10,  11;  (4.) 
17  Geo.  III.,  c.  29,  s.-.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9;  the 
nbove  refer  to  coffee  and  tea.  (5.)  6  and  7 
Will.  IV.,  c. 37, bread:  (6.)  32  & 33  Vict.  c.  112, 
seeds ;  (7.)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63,  food  and  drugs ; 
(8.)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  30,  food  and  drugs; 
(9.)  50  &  51  Vici.  c.  29,  margarine;  (\Q^  5(>  k 
57^ Vict.  c.  56,  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs. 

7038.  '^^Tiat  are  the  threfe  general  statutes  in 
operation  now  ? — They  are  the  three  numbered 
(7)  (8)  and  (9)  in  that  list;  namely,  the  Sale  of 
i'ood  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  ;  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1879;  and  the  Margarine  Act,  1887. 

7039.  With  i-eference  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875  (No.  7),  have  you  anything  to 
say  upon  that  ?— I  propose  to  deal  with  that  Act 
by  sections.  Section  3,  for  example,  deals  with 
the  mixing  of  injurious  ingredients.  Under  this 
section  one  of  the  priticipal  matters  dealt  with 
has  been  the  sale  of  preserved  neas,  which  have 
been  artificially  coloured  with  sulphate  of  copper. 
Since  1875  there  have  been  several  oases  of  this 
kind,  and  the  decisions  have  been  of  a  confiicttng 
character,  owing  to  the  varying  opimons  giveto 
by  analytical  and  other  witnesses  as  to  the  injuria 
ousness  or  otherwise  of  the  colouring  matter. 

7040.  That  is  poison,  is  it  not  ?  —There  is  a 
conflict  of  opinion  upon  that  point.  A  case  that 
I  am  about  to  mention  has  been  very  carefully 
fought  out  recently  as  well  as  several  times 
before,  the  case  pf  Parfitt  v.  Shirley.  In  that 
case,  the  defendant,  a  highly  respeetable  grocer 
in  Bristol,  was  sumtnoited  tmder  this  section  with 
selling  pickled  green  peas  containing,  according 
to  the  analyst's  certificate,  0*205  grains  of  copper, 
eauiralent  to  0*82  grains  of  Sttlphate  of  copper, 
wnilst  a  second  charge  was  made,  utider 
Section  6  of  the  Act,  for  selling  adulterated 
peas,  although  afterwards  t^  second  charge 
was  abandoned.  The  case  went  through  three 
hearings,  Drs.  Paul  and  Douglas,  analysts  from 
London  and  OlaSgow,  were  called  for  the  defence, 
and  the  local  public  analyst,  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  of 
London^  for  the  prosecution.  In  the  end  the 
•justices  dismissed  the  case,  stating, "  We  are  not  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  particular 
sample  of  peas  in  question  has  been  so  coloured  » 
as  to  be  injurious  to  health.^  An  application 
for  costs  to  the  defendant  was  met  with  the 
statement,  by  the  chairman  of  the  magistrates, 
^  We  shall  not  allow  you  anything,  because  we 
think  it  a  very  fair  case  for  investigation."  The 
cost  of  the  case  to  the  defendant  was  over  100/., 
though  the  same  question  had  been  tried  in 
Glasgow  (as  mentioned  by  the  last  witness),  and 
the  colounng  was  held  to  be  innocuous ;  and  that 
was  put  before  the  Bristol  magistrates. 

7041.  Do  you  agree  with  the  former  witness 
that  each  party  has  to  par  his  own  costs?— 
No ;  I  hold  that  costs  shoula  follow  die  event. 

7042.  But  do  you  agree  that  the  present  law 
is  wrong;  does  the  present  law  in  England 
necessitate  that  both  parties  pay  their  own  costs 
whatever  the  verdict  is?— No  ;  the  present  law 
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in  England  is  that  the  magistrates  have  dis- 
cretionary power  in  granting  costs;  but  in  the 
High  Court,  in  the  Queen's  Benoh,  the  Judges 
have  no  power  to  grant  costs  to  defsiidants  in  case 
of  appeal  there  when  the  respondent  does  not 
enter  an  appearance ;  and  tne  only  way  in 
which  costs  can  be  ^ven  to  the  defendant  is,  as 
I  believe  was  done  m  a  case  which  I  can  quote 
where  the  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  defendant 
deserved  his  costs,  but  that  they  could  not  give 
them  to  him  (that  wap  in  the  case  of  Otter  v. 
Edgeley),  so  the  case  was  remitted  back  to  the 
magistrates  upon  one  count,  and  also  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  magistrates  might  consider 
the  desirability  of  giving  the  defendant  his  costs, 
because  the  Queen's  Bench  had  no  power  to  do 
it  themselves. 

7043.  Did  the  Queen's  Bench  make  out  that 
the  magistrates  could  give  the  costs  incurred  in 

the  Queen's  Bench  after  it  left  their  Court  ? 

Na.  The  case  is  rather  an  important  one.  I 
will  give  you  an  exact  quotation  of  the  statement 
concerning  it.  In  the  case  of  Otter  v.  Edgeley, 
Justice  Mathew,  in  giving  a  decision  upon  the 
subject  of  costs,  said  :— «  Upon  an  appeal  on  a 
case  stated  to  tlie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the 
Court  cannot  grant  costs  to  the  appeliant,although 
he  may  sucoeed  in*  his  appeal,  if  the  respondent 
has  not  appeared  upon  the  appeal.  The  proper 
course  in  soch  a  case  appears  to  be  to  apply  to 
the  Court  to  remit  the  case  te  the  magistrates, 
who  then  might  not  only  remit  the  appellant's 
costs  of  the  conviction,  but  also  make  the  pro- 
secutor pay  the  appellant's  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  them." 

7044.  That'is  rather  a  roundabout  way  to  get 
it  ?— Many  legal  matters  seein  that. 

7046.  W  hat  is  your  suggestion  there ;  would 
you  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law. in  that 
respect?— ITnder  Section  23  I  suggest  that  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  give 
costs  in  the  case  of  a  sncoessfal  appeal  should  be 
extended  to  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  h^her 
courts. 

704ft.  What  is  the  reference  to  that  case  of 
Otter  r.  Edgeley  ?— I  haveqdoted  it  there  with 
reference  to  costs. 

7047.  Where  is  the  case  to  be  found?— I  am 

J  noting  from  a  book  upon  the  Acts ;  but  in  57, 
ustice  of  the  Peace,  page  467,  that  report  is  to 
be  found. 

7048*  Then  ^ve  take  up  another  point  now'; 
there  was  a  similar  case  raised,  was  there  not, 
in  a  simmions  against  Messrs  Kearley  ?— Yes ; 
that  was  a  very  few  weeks  irfter ;  two  or  three 
weeks  after.     That  case  was  fought  in  Bristol. 

7049.  Under  the  same  section? — Under  the 
same  section.  A*  summons  was  issued  against 
Messrs*  Kearley  and  Tonge,  and  they  were  oon- 
vieted  by  the  Edmonton  Justices  for  selling  these 
pickled  green-peas,  Ae  justices  there  holding 
that  the  eolounngoaatterwasin^uiioiis  to  health, 
even  though  wecisely  the  same  evidence  was  put 
before  the  Edmonton  Justices  as  was  put  before 
the  Bristol  Justices*  Messrs^  Kearley  and 
Tong^  have  given  notice  of  aiq>eal,  so  I  do  not 
know  how  that  matter  will  go  ;  but  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  there  was  that  in  Bristol  the 
case  has  cost  between  lOOi  and  300/.  to  the 
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defendant,  and  yet  within  two  or  three  weeks 
within  the  metropolitan  area  the  same  case  wag 
tried  over  again  with  a  different  result^  even 
though  the  same  evidence  was  put  before  the 
justices. 

7050.  But  how  do  you  account  for  that ;  do 
justices  differ  like  doctors?— Yes,  but  unhappily 
the  hardship  comes  in  diat  if  justices  differ  the 
retailer  has  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  differing 
justicesi  and  gets  no  redress. 

7051.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that  ?— ^ 
With  reference  to  that,  I  propose  that  all  these 
highly  technical  questions,  such  as  what  is 
injurious  to  health,  where  there  is  such  wide 
dispute  c  opinion,  should  be  referred  to  a  couh 
mittee  of  reference,  which  I  describe  subsequently 
towards  the  end  of  my  statement. 

7052.  Then,  in  regard  to  baking  powder,  have 
you  anything  to  say  as  to  its  not  being  an  article 
of  food  ? — It  has  been  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  that  baking  powder  is  not  an  article  of 
food,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  third  section.  But  the  point  there 
is,  again,  that  this  question,  whether  the  use  of 
alum  in  baking  powder  is  either  an  adulteration 
or  is  the  use  of  an  article  which  is  injurious  to 
food  (we  are  dealing  now  with  Section  3)  has 
been  tried,  or  rather,  early  in  November  1893, 
the  question  was  fought  out  under  Section  3, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  the  use  of  alum 
in  baking  powder  was  to  render  that  baking 
powder  injurious  as  a  food.  That  was  discussed, 
the  case  was  fought,  the  magistrates  convicted, 
but  the  Recorder  of  Cambridge,  on  appeal, 
quashed  the  conviction.  So  you  see  the  point 
was  raised,  first  of  all,  whether  it  was  injurious  ; 
but  even  though  the  Recorder  held  that  it  was 
not,  later  on,  I  think  in  South  Wales,  an  inspec- 
tor summoned  five  grocers  for  selling  baking 
powder  containing  alum.  He  took  the  sum- 
monses out  in  that  case  under  Section  6  ;  so  that 
the  grocers  do  not  know  quite  where  they  are 
going  to  be  attacked.  First  they  tried  them 
under  Section  3,  and  then  under  Section  6,  and 
penalties  were  inflicted ;  but  an  appeal  was  made, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  one  of  those  cases, 
decided  that  inasmuch  as  baking-powder  was 
not  an  article  of  food  the  convictions  must  be 
quashed.  But  even  there,  again,  the  costs  had 
to  be  borne  by  the  defendants.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge case  the  cost  of  defending  it  was  some 
hundreds  of  pounds ;  and  in  the  Glamorganshire  ^ 
case  the  costs  were  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
each  time  falling  either  upon  the  defendant  or 
upon  those  at  the  back  of  him. 

7053.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  ? — 
Again  I  say  that  such  a  technical  question 
shonld  be  referred  to  this  board  of  reference, 
and  that  instead  of  the  retailer  or  those  at  the 
back  of  the  retailer  having  to  pay  the  costs  of 
settling  what  is  the  law  or  what  is  injurious  to 
health,  or  some  other  question  that  may  be  raised 
imder  those  Acts,  this  board  of  reference,  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
should  themselves  discuss  (being  practical  men 
and  experts)  all  these  highly  technical  points ; 
and  having  decided  what  was  the  reasonable 
fair  interpretation,  or  a  reasonable  quantity, 
and   as    to   what  was   injurious   and   what  was 
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not,  then  an    announcement    shoidd    be    made 
publicly  to  the  traders  and  all  concerned. 

7054.  But  you  would  not  put  that  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — The  board  of  reference  I 
would. 

7055.  But  not  the  decision  ? — No ;  that  is  the 
point;  I  would  take  away  all  these  technical 
things  from  the  Acts  and  put  them  to  the  board 
of  reference. 

7056.  What  do  you  say  about  Section  6  ? — In 
connection  with  this,  whicn  is  the  principal  section 
under  which  summonses  are  issued,  the  numerous 
decisions  given  upon  the  different  portions  of  this 
section  have  made  the  legal  meaning  of  the  words 
tolerably  clear  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  some 
vagueness,  especially  with  reference  to  coffee 
and  chicory  mixtures  under  Sub-section  1  of 
this  Section  6.  The  question  of  how  much 
chicory  it  is  fraudulent  to  mix  with  coffee  has 
been  raised  over  and  over  again.  Nearly  every 
bench  of  magistrates  differs.  Grocers  do  not 
know  what  would  be  considered  a  fraudulent 
mixture.  The  case  of  Otter  r.  Edgeley,  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on 
appeal,  in  1893,  to  some  extent  settled  the  point. 
In  this  case  the  inspector  sent  to  the  grocer  for 
"  French  coffee,*'  and  he  got  a  haU-pound  tin,, 
which  was  labelled  ''a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory."  The  analyst's  certificate  stated  the 
percentages  to  be  60  per  cent,  chicory  and  40^ 
per  cent,  coffee.  The  magistrates  held  that  the 
proportion  of  chicory  was  f  raudident,  as  the  price 
approached  that  of  pure  coffee.  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  quashed  the  conviction,  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  statine  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  convic- 
tion. That  decision  has  to  some  extent  controlled 
subsequent  cases,  though  of  course  it  does  not 
cover  every  coffee  mixture.  Again,  I  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  the  expense  of  getting  an  au- 
thoritative decision  falls  upon  the  retailer.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  confusion  which  exists  I  may 
quote  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Jones,  which  was 
heard  in  1892,  in  London.  That  was  a  case 
in  which  a  mixture  of  60  per  cent  of  chicory 
and  40  per  cent  of  coffee  was  sold  at  1^.  per  lb. 
The  Southwark  magistrates  convicted  and  im 

Eosed  a  penalty  of  3/.  and  costs.  The  case  was 
card  on  appeal  at  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions, 
when  the  judge  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 
In  1893  a  case  was  heard  against  another  ^ocer 
at  Westminster  for  selling  a  precisely  similar 
coffee  mixture  at  the  same  price.  Again  the 
magistrate  convicted  a^d  inflicted  a  penalty  of 
71.  7«.,  including  costs,  although  the  case  of 
Otter  V,  Edgeley  was  pointed  out  to  him.  There 
was  an  appeal  against  this  decision  to  a  judge  at 
the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  ; ,  and,  by  a  coincidence,, 
the  jud^e  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  was  the 
judge  who  had  heard  the  appeal  at  the  Surrey 
Sessions.  He  at  once  quashed  the  conviction,  hom- 
ing that  the  case  of  Otter  v.  Edgeley  covered  it ; 
so  that  within  12  months  he  had  actually  contra- 
dicted his  own  decision  as  to  what  was  a  fraudulent 
admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory.  The  cases  in 
both  of  those  appeals  were  conducted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers* 
Association,  and  the  costs  of  both  those  appeals 

had 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart— continuei* 

had  to  be  borne  by  that  association  to  the  tune 
of  nearly  160/. 

7067.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  proposal  of 
fixing  a  standard  of  such  mixtures  by  statute  ? — 
I  am,  because  I  consider  them  quite  unworkable. 

7058.  Your  suggestion  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  reference  ?— A  committee  of  reference, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  standard. 

7059.  In  re^rd  to  coffee  and  chicory,  is  there 
not  great  variation  in  the  values  of  the  coffee 
used  ? — There  is  very  great  variation. 

7060.  So  that  a  smaU  proportion  of  very  high- 
class  coffee  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  fine 
chicory  woidd  produce  a  more  valuable  mixture 
than  a  large  proportion  of  low  grade  coffee  with 
a  small  proportion  of  common  chicory  ? — That  is 
so. 

7061.  But,  of  course,  the  business  of  the  re- 
tailer is  to  supply  what  the  customer  really 
wants  and  asks  for? — ^Exactly. 

7062.  What  do  you  say  about  standards  for 
mixtures  ? — In  many  cases  I  have  noticed  that 
the  witnesses  in  suggesting  that  standards  should 
be  fixed  for  certain  mixtures  have  referred  to  the 
present  law,  the  law  of  1879,  as  it  relates  to  the 
admixture  of  water  with  spirits ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  label  a  mixture 
of  coffee  and  chicory  with  the  proportion  as  it  is 
to  label  a  bottle  of  spirits  that  is  more  than  25 
or  30  de^ees  under  proof.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  m  the  case  ox  those  spirits  where  they 
are  labelled  the  spirits  are  sold  in  sealed  bottles, 
the  admixture  of  water  has  been  done  by  the 
bottler,  who  has  all  sorts  of  excellent  appliances 
for  doing  it«  and  could  perhaps  more  accurately 
determine  it  than  a  grocer  grmding  up  his  coffee 
and  chicorv,  and  selJung  it  loose  to  his  customers. 

7063.  Then  all  that  you  think  should  be 
decided  by  a  board  of  reference? — Yes  ;  I  think, 
at  any  rate,  it  should  be  submitted  to  them. 

7064.  With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
butter,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  that, 
according  to  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887  ? — With 
regard  to  that,  the  practice  of  many  inspectors  is 
to  take  out  summonses,  under  the  Gth  section  of 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acr,  for  the  sale  of 
adulterated  butter  ;  but  according  to  the  Mar- 
garine Act  of  1887  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
adulterated  butter  ;  according  to  that  Act  what 
is  not  butter  is  margarine;  all  summonses  for 
the  sale  of  adulterated  butter  are  summonses  for 
the  sale  of  margarine,  and  therefore  such  sum- 
monses should  be  taken  out  under  the  Margarine 
Act. 

7065.  You  would  have  to  amend  the  Mar- 
garine Act  to  apply  to  butter,  would  you  not  ? — 
JNo,  not  to  apply  to  butter.  Whatever  is  not 
butter  is  margarine. 

7066.  But  ought  not  you  to  specify  the  dis- 
tinction more  clearly  ? — What  distmction  ? 

7067.  The  distinction  between  adulterated 
butter  and  good  butter,  and  the  distinction 
between  margarine  ? — But  if  I  might  venture  to 
say  so,  that  arises  somewhat  from  the  confusion 
of  terms  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  Committee 
two  or  three  times.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
margarine,  unless  it  happens  to  be  adulterated 
butter.     The  word  "  margarine  '*   does   not  re- 
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present  an^  specific  article.     It  represents  any- 
thing that  IS  made  in  imitation  of  butter. 

7068.  But  it  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
butter  attached  to  it  in  the  manufiicture  ? — That 
is  aside  from  the  law  altogether.  The  law  says 
that  what  is  not  butter  is  margarine. 

7069.  Woidd  you  not  make  it  clearer?— If 
there  is  to  be  any  amendment^  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  a  little  better  definition  of  the 
word  "margarine."  The  word  ''margarine'* 
was  a  bad  one  at  the  beginning,  and  it  has  never 
been  appropriate. 

7070.  What  is  your  proposal  for  that  ? — I 
have  not  a  proposal  for  altering  the  Margarine 
Act  at  the  moment.  If  there  is  to  be  an  altera- 
tion I  would  suggest  that  mixtures  should  be 
sold  as  mixtures  and  butter  as  butter,  mmI  that 
those  mixtures  that  had  a  very  small  proportion 
of  margarine  in  them  should  be  sold  as  mar- 
garine ;  that  there  should  be  three  terms  instead 
of  two  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  only  be  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded,  because 
already  there  is  a  considerable  difficultv  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  retail  shopkeepers, 
who  are  not  aU  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law, 
and  who  perhaps  have  not,  all  of  them,  the 
technical  acquaintance  with  the  law  that  Isirger 
traders  have ;  the  Margarine  Act  is  somewhat 
confusing  to  them  now,  and  it  is  still  more  con- 
fusing to  them  when  they  find  that  if  thev  have 
compued  with  the  Margarine  Act  by  labelling 
their  article  margarine,  imd  by  handing  it  to  the 
customer  labelled  '^margarine,"  then  they  are 
summoned  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  l^rugs 
Act  for  giving  something  '^  not  of  the  nature, 
substance,  and  quality  demanded  by  the 
purchaser.''  The  small  shopkeeper  would 
certainly  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  after 
he  had  tried  to  comply  with  the  law  he  is 
summoned  imder  another  law  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
suggest,  for  that  reason,  to  avoid  confusion,  that 
the  Margarine  Act  should  be  the  only  Act  under 
which  summonses  should  be  taken  out  for 
adulterated  butter.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  points  in  that  connection.  There  is  the 
point  that  under  Section  5  of  the  Margarine 
Act  there  is  a  provision  that  if  an  employier  has 
done  all  in  his  power,  and  given  his  assistants  all 
proper  instructions  to  carry  out  the  Margarine 
Act,  if  they  fail  to  carry  it  out  then  the  assistant 
is  summoned  and  not  the  employer.  And 
further  again,  the  Margarine  Act  provides  that 
a  simple  invoice  is  a  warranty ;  the  thing  that  we 
are  urging  in  a  later  section.  So  that  if  a 
summons  is  taken  out  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  both  those  defences  which  the 
Legislature  has  thought  fit  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  margarine  are  taken  away  from  him  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

7071.  But  you  would  not  insist  upon  having 
three  clauses,  would  you  ? — No,  I  would  not 
insist  upon  it.  If  there  is  to  be  any  amendment 
at  all,  I  should  suggest,  as  the  most  desirable 
thing,  that  butter  mixtures,  which  are  very  high- 
class  articles,  and  certainly  considerably  better 
than  Cork  thirds  or  Cork  fourths,  should  be  sold 
as  butter  mixtures. 

7072.  Would  not  that  lead  to  confusion  ? — I 
R  R  3  do 
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Sir  Murk  ^7^u?<?r^— continued. 

do  not  think  it  could  lead  to  much  more  con- 
fusion tfa^yi  already  exists  in  the  minds  of  many. 

7073.  With  regard  to  llie  responeibility  of 
employers,  Section  5  of  the  Margarine  Act, 
which  provides  that  the  employer, 'when  he  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  ensure  the  Act  beinff 
carried  out,  and  his  instructions  are  not  obeyea 
foy  his  knployles,  he  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
penalty,  and  the  offending  employe  shall  be 
charged  ;  that  you  approve  of  ? — I  do  ;  and  I 
should  suggest,  while  we  are  upon  Section  6, 
that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing 
in  amending  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1875,  to  include  the  same  defences  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  exist  under  the 
Margarine  Act ;  that  if  the  employer  instructs 
ins  assistant  to  sell  genuine  pepper,  and  the 
assistant  through  carelesaness,  or  indifference,  or 
ignorance  should  sell  something  that  was  not 
genuine  pepper^  there  the  assistant  should  take 
his  pio|^r  share  of  the  responsibility. 

7074.  In  regard  to  Section  8,  which  provides 
for  notice  beinc  given  by  label,  what  have  you 

St.to  flta-y?— With  reference  to  that  notice  by 
>el,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen,  and 
very  much  'hardt<hip  has  been  inflicted  upon  re- 
tailers. Justices  have  frequently  blamed  shop- 
keepers ier  not  giving  a  verbal  as  well  as  a 
printed  notfice,  though  the  Conunittee  in  1874  in 
their  Repc^-t  said  tnat  ^'  a  verbal  declaration  at 

':tbe  timb  of  nnie  is  impracticable,  and  if  practic- 
able "Would'  be  onnecessary  when  a  proper  label 
is  used.^  I  have  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
hardsKip,  that  I  can  submit  to  the  Conimittee 

.  should  they  so  desire. 

7075.  Will  you  give  us  one  case  ? — In  the  case 
of  Jones.tr.  Pa  vies.  The  label  referred  to 
skimmed  milk.  It  was  upoh  the  tin,  and  this  is  a 
specimen  (handing  m  a  label)  of  the  notice  upon 
the  tin ;  I  am  nf»t  quite  certain  that  that  is  tiie 
identical  brand,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  label  is  the 
same.  In  that  case  the  inspector  purchased  it 
with  this  notice  upon  the  tin,  Mid  he  complained 

'  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to  the  notice  upon 
the  tin ;  he  further  complained  that  the  notice 

>waa  not  a  sufficient  notice  ;  and  he  therefore 
pressed  it  as  tho.  sale  of  an  article  without  a 

'  iufficient  notice  tipon  it.  The  case  was  fought 
through ^ome  considerable  hearing;  and  eventually 
to  contest'thi»  very  Inbel  it  cost  the  manufacturer 

'j^omething  l^e  1,/»00/.  to  fight  the  case  right 
through.     However,  at  the  conclusion,  when  the 

'ensecami^' befot<e  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
in  comicfctibn  with  these  labels,  he  said  that  the 

'  notk^d  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  although 
the'tnepector  ^complained  that  the  tm  with  the 
label  on  it  like^  this  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  newspaper  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mspector  to  carry  home,  and  further  complained 

"that  waa  a  covenng  up  of  the  notice,  a  non*exhi- 
bition  of  the  notice,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
%aid  at  the  '$ime  that  the  inspector  should  not 
wrap  bfanself  in  his  own  ^orance,  •bat  should 
use  idl  due  and  proper  diUgence  to  see  where 

'  the  label  was. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7076.  Hut  all  these  tins  with  the  notice  on  are 
wrapped  up  in  another  paper,  are  they  not  ?— 


Mr,  Frye  -continued. 

Yes,  to  preserve  the  label  most  frequently  ;  but 
of  course  it  is  removed,  and  before  anybody  can 
open  the  tin  to  use  the  contents  he  must  come  to 
the  label;  so  that  the  purchaser  is  in  no  way 
prejudiced,  but  the  fullest  information  is  given  to 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 

7077.  Then  you  have  other  cases,  I  think? — 
Yes,  I  have  a  list  of  cases  on  this  point.  They 
are  as  follows  :  -  clones  r.  Da  vies,  Jones  w.  Jones, 
Punter  v.  Spence,  Rochester  Police  v.  Reader, 
Storey  r.  Lancaster,  White  v.  Morris,  Punter  v, 
Thornton,  and  Batey  v.  Jarrow  Co-operative 
Society. 

7078.  What  is  your  proposed  remedy  there?— 
All  we  want  there  (ana  I  think  if  this  board  of 
reference  were  in  existence  this  matter  coiJd  be 
referred  to  it)  is  to  let  it  be  clearly  imderstood, 
amongst  inspectors  and  all  persons  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  that  this  Act 
provides  that  the  label  is  a  sufficient  notice. 

7079.  You  propose  to  put  that  into  the  Act  ? 
— The  Act  provides  that  now.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  that  the  inspectors  should  through  my 
proposed  board  of  reference  be  made  to  under- 
stand it,  and  not  be  taking  a  number  ot  pro- 
secutions when  they  might,  if  they  thought  lor  a 
moment,  understand  that  there  is  a  label ;  that 
they  must  look  for  the  label  and  use  due  diligence 
to  see  the  notice,  and  that  then  they  must  them- 
selves refrain  from  prosecuting  the  retailer. 

7080.  Now,  coming  to  Section  9,  what  hare 
you  to  say  ? — This  is  a  section  which  deals  with 
abstraction,  but  this  section  provides  that  notice 
of  such  may  be  given.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  definite  decision  even  upon  that 
point.  The  Recorder  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  in  connection  with  such  a  label  as  this 
condensed  milk  label,  said  that  he  thought  the 
label  notice  provided  in  Section  8  was  not  a  label 
notice  that  was  a  good  and  sufficient  notice  under 
^ection  9 ;  however,  ultimately,  when  the  matter 
was  brought  to  a  higher  court,  the  Recorder's 
decision  was  quashed,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
label  notice  in  Section  8  was  sufficient  notice  to 
be  given  under  Section  9.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  section  provides  amply  for  dealing  with 
any  such  articles  as  exhausted  ginger,  spent 
carraway  seeds,  and  any  of  those  articles  the 
natural  condition  of  which  had  been  interfered 
with  and  abstracted,  and  that  there  is  no  need' 
for  fresh  legislatiofn  on  the  subject,  as  has  been, 
I  believe,  suggested  by  some  witnesses. 

7081.  You  would  not  propose  any  alteration  in 
regard  to  that  ? — No. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7082.  But  the  poor  retailer  has  veiy  often  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  prosecution  for  selling  these 
arttoles,  such  as  ground  ginger,  spent  carraway 
seeds*  skimmed  milk,  and  the  like.  How  do  vou 
propoee  to  deal  with  that  ? — I  propose  to  deal 
with  that  later  on  by  making  every  invoice  an 
implied  warranty,  so  thftt  if  I  buy  a  parcel  of 
linger  from  any  person,  and  he  gives  me  an 
mv<Hce  that  he  nas  sold  me  20  lbs.  of  ginger,  it 
shall  thereupon  be  in  my  power  to  promice  that 
invoice  as  a  proof  that  I  had  bought  that  ginger 

as 
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Mr.  Frye — continued. 

as  genuine ;  I  must  prove  to  the  Justice 
that  I  sold  it  as  I  received  it,  and  if  I  did  that, 
then  that  I  should  be  released  from  respon- 
sibility. 

7083.  Mow  would  you  deal  with  this  question: 
I  understand  there  is  a  large  firm  of  butter  mer- 
chants who,  although  they  sell  no  margaiine  at 
all,  send  out  an  invoice  with  every  parcel  of  ^ 
butter,  whether  it  is  pure  or  whether  it  is  mai'- 
garine,  which  invoice  is  marked  "  margarine  *'  ? 
— I  know  of  one  such  case  ita  which  the  whole- 
sale house  does  not  send  an  invoice  ;  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  grievan^s  that  they  do  not  send 
out  an  invoice  ;  but  they  send  out  their  carmen 
who  take  their  goods,  and  the  carman  having  a 
delivery  book  tears  out  of  it  the  usual  delivery 
note,  and  upon  that  note  is  printed  the  word 
'*  margarine. '  I  imderstand  that  formerly  they 
had  two  delivery  books,  one  with  •*  butter,"  and 
one  with  **  margarine  *' ;  but  by  degrees  the 
butter  book  got  dropped,  and  event  ually  the 
margarine  book  was  the  only  one  that 
was  used.  If  the  shopkeeper  complained 
that  he  was  having  Bretel  Freres'  or  Lepelle- 
tiere's,or  some  6ther  butter  delivered  to  him  upon 
this  delivery  note  with  the  word  "  margarine  ** 
printed  upon  it,  then  the  carman  took  a  pencil 
out  and  ran  the  pencil  eimply  through  the 
word  "  margarine."  If  it  came  before  J  he 
magistrate  it  would  be  open  to  the  magistrate  to 
say  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
word  margarine  was  taken  out  by  anybody  in 
authority.  Manifestly  this  must  be  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wholesale  house  in  case  of  any 
accident,  to  prevent  the  retailer  coming  bacK 
upon  the  wholesale  house  where  he  has  bought 
what  he  supposed  to  be  butter  and  found  it  to  be 
margarine. 

7084.  Is  not  that  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  retailer,  because  he  does  not  know  whether 
to  sell  it  as  butter  or  not  ?-rItia  so,  undoubtedly. 
I  may  say  that  the  Metropolitan  Grocers  and 
Provision  Dealers'  Association  have  discussed 
the  matter  and  eent  a  resolution  to  Messrs. 
Lovell  and  Christmas  requesting  them  to  dis- 
continue the  practice ;  and  the  association  has 
a^ain  this  week  considered  ihe  matter,  and  as 
they  find  that  the  practice  has  not  been  discon- 
tinued, they  propose,  if  necessary,  to  take  some 
further  steps  to  urge  upon  the  firm  to  give  up 
the  practice. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7086.  That  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  ?—  1  should  judge  so. 

7086.  With  regard  to  the  qualifieation  of 
analysts,  what  have  you  to  say  ?-^Seotion  10  is 
the  section  in  which  the  worda  are  contained 
that  the  analysts  shall  be  ^persons  possessing 
competent  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience. 
Of  course,  I  am  only  a  layman,  but  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  those  words  should  be 
more  literaoly  construed  by  the  Local  Government 
fioard,  inasmuch  as  where  there  is  an  incom- 
petent analyst  much  injustice  is  inflicted  upon 
the  retailer,  I  woxdd  just  quote  one  case,  with 
your  permission. 

7087.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  good  many  more 
than  one  case  ? — Precisely ;  but  1  thought  this 
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case  ought  to  come  before  you.  At  the  Luton 
Borough  Sessions  on  the  20th  of  January,  1894, 
a  woman  was  summoned  for  selling  butter  alleged 
to  be  adulterated  with  15  per  cent,  of  foreign 
fkt.  At  the  first  hearing  the  solicitor,  Mr,  Beck, 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  asked  for  a 
remand  on  the  ground  that  the  butter  had  been 
setit  by  the  butter  dealer  to  Mr.  Otto  Hehner 
for  anal]^sis,  and  the  application  was  granted. 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner  sent  down  a  certificate 
which  showed  that  the  butter  wAs  pure.  The 
matter  was  also  referred  to  Somerset  House.  The 
local  public  analyst,  Mr.  De  Hailes  I  think  his 
name  was,  had  certified  that  it  contained  15  per 
cent,  of  foreign  fat.  The  Somerset  House 
authorities  stated  it  was  genuine  butter,  and 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner  gave  a  certificate  that  it  war 
absolutely  genuine  butter.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  corporation  were  ordered  to  pay 
7/.  and  costs.  There  is  a  sequel  to  that  case;. 
The  corporation  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
such  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  their  public  analyst, 
so  they  had  some  test  eauiples  made  up  of  mar- 
garine and  butter.  I  believe  that  one  of  those 
samples  was  sent  to  the  local  public  analyst,  and 
he,  although  the  sample  contained  a  considerable 
proportion  of  foreign  fat,  on  that  occasion  gave  a 
certificate  of  it  as  pure,  llie  corporation  gave 
the  analyt^t  his  marching  orders,  and,  I  believe, 
they  hjave  now  found  a-. other  analyst.  But  as 
you  sayj  there  are  a  great  tAiny  cases  in  which 
there  are  errors  in  matters  of  analysis,  and  I  have 
a  list  of  200  cases  here,  in  which  within  the  last 
few  years  the  summons  was  dismissed  on  a  variety 
of  grounds.  I  have  given  the  grounds,  the 
names  of  the  casetf,  and  the  dates ;  and  I  find 
from  these  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  200 
cases  that  I  have  here  were  dismissed  on  the 
ground  of  the  analysts  beihg  wrong. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7088.  You  will  put  that  list  in,  I  suppose  ?~  - 
Yes,  I  propoee  to  put  that  list  in.  (  The  same 
wag  handed  in  and  is  printed).  Of  course  in  thc^e 
cased  it  is  clear  that  in  nearly  every  case  where 
the  analyst  was  wrong  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  Somerset  House  authorities,  and 
their  certificate  found  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
local  public  analyst.  But  there  is  this  further 
point :  that  if  in  those  cases  which  were  fought 
the  analyst  was  found  to  be  wron^,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  there  are  many  other  cases  which 
have  not  been  fought  where  they  might  be 
equally  wrong.  Because  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  in  passing,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
there  are  dismissals,  they  have  been  either  taken 
up  by  an  association,  or  by  a  manufacturer,  or 
by  a  wholesale  dealer,  or  it  has  been  a  wealthy 
retailer  who  has  been  attacked.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  prosecutions  they  are 
against  very  small  people,  small  shopkeepers  who 
do  not  know  much  of  the  law,  and  have  not  much 
money  with  which  to  meet  legal  expenses,  and 
who  very  frequently  go  into  court  and  plead 
guilty  for  the  sake  of  getting  out'  of  it ;  such  a 
case  happened  in  Hampshire  before  the 
Gosport  Justices  some  time  ago,  in  which 
a  grocer  was  summoned  for  selling  what 
the  analyst  called  adulterated  cocoa.  The  grocer 
pleaded  guilty,  but  Admiral  Field,  m.p.,  who 
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happened  to  be  on  the  bench  at  the  time,  claimed 
that  he  knew  something  of  the  constituents  of 
cocoa,  and  he  told  the  grocer  that  he  was  foolish 
to  plead  guilty ;  and  Sie  gallant  Admiral  took 
the  part  of  the  grocer,  witu  the  result  that  the 
case  ^ent  through  two  or  three  hearings;  the 
Hampshire  County  Council  appealed  against 
Admiral  Field,  and  I  believe  the  ratepayers  of 
Hampshire  had  a  pretty  considerable  bill  to  pay, 
because  Admiral  Field  took  it  up.  It  is  really 
with  us  a  very  serious  point  that  small  retail 
shopkeepers  should  be  put  in  peril  by  an  in- 
competent analyst.  We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that 
they  are  all  incompetent  by  any  means. 

7089.  While  you  are  on  that,  I  take  it  that 
the  retail  trade  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done  at  Somerset  House  ? --Perfectly 
satisfied.  1  might,  perhaps,  say  while  I  am  on 
that  point  the  reason  why  they  are  so  satisfied 
with  Somerset  House. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7090.  Would  you  say  what  has  been  done  at 
Somerset  House  /—With  regard  to  that,  I  would 
say  that  in  cases  which  have  been  referred  to 
Somerset  House,  such  cases  as  yinegar  and  lard, 
and  eyen  some  cases  of  spent  ginger,  where  the 
local  analyst  has  said  there  has  been  adulteration, 
and  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  Somerset 
House,  the  Somerset  House  authorities  appear  to 
have  taken  into  consideration  a  number  of  other 
things  than  those  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
public  analysts.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of 
yinegar,  some  of  the  analysts  it  appears  haye  a 
certain  test  for  yinegar,  which  they  had  under- 
stood was  the  right  test  for  ascertaining  the 
genuineness  of  yinegar.  On  one  case  coming  up 
it  appeared  that  the  basis  of  their  analysis  of  this 
yinerar  was  wrong,  because  the  manufacturers 
of  yinegar  had  altered  their  processes,  for  the 
purpose  of  improying  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  yinegar.  The  analyst  in  question  did 
not  know  of  the  altered  process,  of  manu- 
facture and  so  he  determinea  that  that  was  a 
sample  of  adulterated  yinegar.  Upon  the  thinff 
being  referred  to  Somerset  House,  I  understand 
that  Somerset  House  was  aware  of  the  different 
processes  employed  by  the  manufacturers,  and, 
being  so  aware  of  them,  was  not  likely  to  make 
the  same  mistake  in  their  analysis  as  those  who 
had  adopted  the  older  system.  And  I  under- 
stand that  Somerset  House  proceeds  upon  those 
lines  generally ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  take 
into  account  all  sorts  of  changes  in  manufacturing 
processes  which  are  not  taken  into  account  by 
analysts  often ;  and  they  also  take  into  account 
a  yariety  of  other  conditions. 

7091.  What  ii  your  proposal  on  that  point ; 
to  haye  a  reference  to  Somerset  House? — 
Certainly. 

7092.  Which  you  haye  at  present  ? — Yes,  at 
present,  certainly. 

7093.  Would  you  giye  an  appeal  to  Somerset 
House  ? — Always.  In  fact«  instead  of  the  magis- 
trates haying  a  discretionary  power  as  to  whether 
they  shall  send  samples  to  Somerset  House,  I 
should  suggest  an  alteration  of  the  law  so  that 
it  should  be  imperatiye  upon  them  to  do  so. 

7094.  With  regard  to  Section  14,  providing 
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for  the  diyision  of  samples,  what  haye  you  to  say 
to  that  ? — There  I  snould  suggest  that  the 
sample  should  be  diyided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  package  should  be  countersigned  with  a 
distinctiye  mark  by  the  yendor.  That  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  accidental,  I  do  not  say 
intentional,  mixing  up  of  samples  by  the  inspec- 
tor. If  the  inspector  finds  it  necessary  to  put  a 
distinctiye  mark  upon  his  sample,  the  retailer 
should  haye  an  equal  protection  upon  the  sample 
which  he  hands  to  the  inspector  or  which  the 
inspector  takes. 

7095.  So  that  the  yendor  should  haye  two 
samples  given  to  him  ? — Yes,  two  samples  giyen 
to  him. 

7096.  Then  in  regard  to  taking  samples  from 
wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers,  what  have 
you  to  say  ? — I  should  so  amend  that  section  as 
to  provide  for  samples  being  taken  from  whole- 
sale as  well  as  from  retail  houses,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill  by 
Clause  1 :  ^  The  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  of  any  Act  amending 
the  same,  shall  apply  to  and  include  every  whole- 
sale trader  or  manufacturer  of  any  article  of  food 
or  drug  who  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is 
not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  Quality 
of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purcnaser ; 
and  the  17th  section  of  the  said  Act  shall  be 
read  as  if  the  words  '  whether  by  wholesale  or ' 
were  inserted  between  the  words  *  on  sale  '  and 
the  words  *  by  retail '  in  the  said  section." 

7097.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  proyisions  of 
that  Act  should  apply  equally  to  wholesale  manu- 
facturers and  traders  as  to  retail  traders  ? — Yes, 

'  the  section  should  also  be  enlarged  to  empower 
the  officers  under  this  Act  to  enter  public  or 
private  sale-rooms,  warehouses,  stores,  quays,  or 
other  places  where  food,  drink,  or  drugs  are 
stored  on  sale,  and  to  search  for  such  articles  if 
there  be  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
adulterated  goods,  such  powers  to  be  auly  limited 
to  prevent  improper  harassing  in  any  case.  This 
section  should  also  provide  &r  the  examination 
by  the  customs  authorities  of  imported  goods.  I 
should  like  to  add  on  that  point  with  reference  to 
examination  by  the  Customs  authorities,  that  Ihaye 
noticed  that  one  or  two  witnesses  have  suggested 
that  this  examination  by  the  Customs  wouldbe  very 
easy,  and  that  it  could  be  done  as  easily  as  in  the 
case  of  tea.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  reason 
why  they  refer  to  tea  is  this  :  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tea  is  a  dutiable  article,  also  that  it  is 
frequently  opened  for  the  .purpose  of  sampling 
under  bond,  and  that  the  bulking  of  tea  leads  to 
the  chests  being  opened ;  so  that  there  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  the  Customs  officers  to 
examine  tea,  and  much  easier  than  it  would 
be  for  them  to  examine  butter  or  preserved  foods 
of  any  description  that  come  in. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7098.  But  they  all  haye  to  go  through  the 
Customs? — They  all  have  to  go  through  the 
Customs  ;  but  it  would  be  much  easier  examining 
tea,  because  the  tea  packages  are  more  frequently 
opened  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

7099.  In  fact,  every  package  is  opened  for 
sampling  ? — Yes,  of  tea. 

7100.  With 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7100.  With  regard  to  Section  20,  on  the  time 
within  which  summonses  are  returnable,  what 
have  you  to  say  ? — I  suprgest  that  the  provisions 
of  Section  10  of  the  1879  Acr,  referring  to  the 
time  within  which  the  summons  served  should 
be  made  returnable  in  the  case  of  perishable 
articles,  should  be  incorporated  in  this  section, 
and  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  samples 
other  than  merely  perishable  goods,  the  difficulty 
being  that  very  frequently  in  cases  other  than 
those  of  perishable  goods  a  sample  is  taken,  and 
frequently  the  retailer  hears  nothing  about  the 
case  again  for  perhaps  from  two  to  three  months, 
and  then  after  that  lapse  of  time  a  good  deal  of 
the  history  of  the  sample  has  been  forgotten  ; 
whereas  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  I  take  it, 
why  any  siunmons  should  not  be  made  returnable, 
say  within  28  days.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to 
analyse  pepper  or  ginger  than  it  is  to  analyse 
batter,  ana  if  is  is  necessary  to  make  a  summons 
returnable  within  28  days  for  butter,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  a  summons  returnable 
within  a  similar  time  for  any  of  those  other  articles. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7101.  And  the  retailer  has  more  difficulty  in 
proving  his  case  than  he  would  have  if  the  time 
were  snorter  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewait. 

7102.  Then  in  regard  to  the  analyst's  certifi- 
cate, what  have  you  to  say  ? — I  woidd  suggest 
under  Section  21  that  just  as  the  public  analyst's 
certificate  is  accepted  as  primd  facie  evidence,  so 
the  certificate,  properly  confirmed,  of  an  analyst 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  defendant  as 
rebutting  evidence,  should  oe  accepted  without 
the  appearance  of  such  analyst  in  court,  unless 
the  prosecution  should  require  such  analyst  to  be 
called,  the  idea  there  being  to  simplify  matters  by 
comparison  with  the  present  arrangefkient.  At 
the  present  time  if  I  sell  an  article  and  the  local 

fmblic  analyst  says  that  it  is  adulterated,  and 
ater  I  get  a  certificate  from  another  analyst,  I 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing  my  analyst 
into  court,  and  he  has  to  give  his  evidence  and 
submit  to  cross-examination,  whereas  the  public 
analyst  only  comes  when  summoned. 

7103.  And  in  regard  to  the  reference  to 
Somerset  House,  you  would  make  that  com- 
pulsory ? — Yes. 

7104.  Then  on  Section  23,  in  regard  to  the 
costs  of  appeal,  have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 
— £  think  I  have  dealt  with  that  earlier.  Under 
Section  25,  if  I  might  just  point  to  that,  we  urge 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  in  his  amending  Bill  as  to  the  warranty, 
should  be  incorporated  in  any  new  Act.  That 
amendment  simply  provides  that  the  invoice 
shall  be  a  warranty ;  I  mean  to  say  an  im- 
plied warranty,  as  well  as  a  written  warranty. 
At  the  present  time,  as  you  may  know,  it  is  the 
practice  of  many  houses  to  invoice  butter,  such  as, 
say,  Dutch,  or  B.  F.,  or  something  of  that  kind,  or 
Irish,  or  Crocks,  without  stating  whether  it  is 
butter.  Nowyif  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  clause 
were  incorporated,  then  if  they  put  merely  Dutch 
upon  the  invoice,  or  crystals,  or  B.F.,  or  what- 
ever they  might  put,  that  would  be  by  implication 
a  guarantee  of  the  genuineness.     If  it  was  not 
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genuine,  then  the  wholesale  dealer  would  have  to 
do  exactly  as  the  retail  dealer  has  now  to  do. 
If  the  retail  dealer  sells  the  article,  unless  he 
describes  it  by  label  as  a  mixture,  he  i-?  held  to 
have  given  a  warranty  that  it  is  genuine. 

7105.  What  is  "  B.F."  ?— It  stands  for  Bretel 
Frfires,  the  name  of  the  French  shippei's. 

7 106.  And  what  are  *'  crystals  "  ?— "  Crystals  " 
is  the  term  for  one  variety  of  sugar. 

7107.  Then  we  come  to  the  Margarine  Act ; 
I  think  you  have  some  suggestions  to  place  before 
us  with  respect  to  that  ? — On  that  I  ought  to 
say,  that  whereas,  hitherto,  I  have  been  expressing 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  members  of  the 
Federation,  I  believe,  on  the  Margarine  Act  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  Federation,  but 
the  !Vletropolitan  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers' 
Association,  of  which  I  am  secretary,  is  unani- 
mou!4  in  its  expression  of  opinion  that  the  Act,  if 
properly  enforced,  is  sufficient  for  the  prevention 
of  fraud,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  prevent  fraud 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  have  had  experience 
in  enforcing  the  Act  in  my  capacity  as  secretary 
to  the  Metropolitan  Grocers'  and  Provision 
Dealers'  Association,  and  I  put  in  here  a  list  of 
16  prosecutions  by  my  association,  extracted 
from  the  Annual  Keports  {see  Appendix)  out 
of  which  we  have  obtained  14  convictions. 
Not  to  go  through  them  all,  but  only  to  take 
two  typical  cases,  one  was  a  case  in  which 
a  man  we  found  was  selling  margarine  for 
butter.  We  prosecuted  him,  and  he  was  con- 
victed ;  we  found  him  agnin  in  another  district 
doing  the  same  thing  ;  we  prosecuted  him  again 
and  he  was  convicted  ;  we  found  him  in  another 
place  doing  the  same  thing ;  we  prosecuted  him 
and  he  was  convicted,  with  a  yet  heavier 
penalty,  and  eventually  we  got  up  to  a 
penalty  of  18/.;  and  after  following  him 
irom  point  to  point  we  got  this  man,  who  was  a 
pretty  notorious  offender,  so  heavily  punished 
that  hfe  quitted  the  business.  And  we  think 
if  that  could  be  done  in  one  case,  it  could 
be  done  by  the  local  authorities  if  they  are 
anxious  to  stamp  out  the  dishonest  sale  of  mar- 
garine. 

7 108.  Without  increasing  the  penalty? — With- 
out increasing  the  penalty. 

7109.  That  goes  up  to  100/.,  I  think?— It 
does.  I  may  say  that  the  Metropolitan  Grocers 
and  Provision  Dealers'  Association  have  appealed 
to  every  one  of  the  38  local  authorities  in  London 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  Act ;  we  have 
written  to  them  and  o&red  to  give  them  the 
names  of  notorious  offenders  within  their  districts, 
and  to  give  them  our  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  Act  ;^  but  in  every  case  the  local  authorities 
have  replied  that  they  were  carrying  out  the  Act, 
and  that  they  could  go  no  further.  We  have, 
in  the  case  of  one  local  authority  at  least,  given 
them  notice  that  within  100  yards  of  the  vestry 
hall  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  systematically 
offending  against  the  Margarine  Act.  We  gave 
them  his  name  and  address ;  I  gave  it  to  the 
vestry  clerk  personally.  He  then  wrote  and  told 
us  that  they  had  several  times  taken  samples 
and  foimd  them  to  be  genuine.  Upon  hearing 
that  I  sent  again,  and  took  samples,  and  I  found 
again  that  the  man  was  selling  margarine  for 
butter;  I  found  he  was  selling  at  Is.  2d.  for 
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butter  what  was  magarine ;  and  yet  the  vestry 
declined  to  take  any  action.  We  sent  to  that 
man  on  one  occasion,  and  he  assaulted  our 
inspector  and  kicked  him  into  the  street  and 
gave  him  a  black  eye,  and  we  brought  him  before 
the  magistrates,  with  the  result  t!iat  he  was  fined 
11.  and  costs.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  costs  the 
Metropolitan  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers' 
Association  fiom  6/.  to  6/.  for  each  prosecution 
that  we  undertake,  we  have  been  very  loth  to 
undertake  them,  because  it  looks  like  one  trades- 
man harassing  another,  and  that  we  are  greatly 
opposed  to.  The  great  difficulty  with  us,  how- 
ever, is  tliat  the  honest  man  who  tries  to  do  his 
business  properly  is  handicapped,  and  the  dis- 
honest man  escapes.  There  was  a  witness  who  was 
to  have  come  up  here,  Mr.  John  Sainsbury,  but 
has  been  unable  to  do  so  through  sick  health. 
Some  time  ago  I  got  from  him  two  blocks  to  show 
the  Committee  the  way  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  carry  out  the  Act  honestly.  That 
block,  as  you  see,  is  the  pure-butter  block,  and 
that  block  is  the  margarine  block  {handing  in  two 
models) ;  the  outside  is  to  the  customer.  In  this 
case  this  man  has  a  number  of  shops  iu  London 
and  the  suburbs.  He  has  done  all  he  can  to  get 
the  Act  carried  out  in  his  own  shops  ;  this  (produ- 
ciny  a  model)  shews  the  exact  size  of  the  block  as 
it  appears  to  the  customer,  with  those  words  above 
on  it.  The  inspector  came  into  his  shop,  walked 
up  to  the  counter  with  »this  block  labelled 
"  margarine  "  upon  it,  and  said,  "  I  want  half-a- 
pound  of  butter."  The  man  at  the  block  pointed 
out  that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  butter  at  the 
margarine  block.  However,  he  persisted  in  his 
demand,  and  the  man  told  him  if  he  wanted  butter 
he  must  go  to  the  other  block.  He  went  to  that 
block  and  tlien  went  away.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  same  inspector  came  again  and  went 
again  to  that  same  margarine  block  and  asked 
for  the  same  article.  The  manager  was  then  so 
incensed  at  the  attempt  to  trip  him  that  he 
threatened  personal  violence  to  the  inspector, 
who  cleared  out,  and  he  has  never  been  in  the  shop 
again.  That  is  one  of  the  difficidties  ;  that  the 
inspectors,  or  the  local  authorities  at  any  rate,  do 
not  go  to  the  most  notorious  fraudulent  offenders, 
but  they  frequently  go  to  men  with  a  view  of 
trapping  them.  This  is  a  stand  that  the  retailer 
frequently  uses  for  selling  his  margarine  (pro- 
ducing a  china  dish),  and  this  is  the  ticket 
{producing  a  ticket)  That  is  something  like  it ; 
that  is  generally  put  into  the  margarine  at  the 
time. 

7110.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  present 
Act  is  sufficiently  strong  ? — Yes ;  the  only  thing  is 
that  we  have  a  good  many  difficulties  in  carrymg 
out  the  present  Act,  because  the  local  authorities 
appi&ar,  curiously,  to  ignore  some  of  the  most 
notoriously  fraudulent  tradesmen,  at  any  rate,  in 
London,  and  to  go  for  men  who  are  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  the  Act  honestly. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7111.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  association  that 
the  authorities  should  be  changed,  for  instance,  in 
London,  to  the  London  County  Council,  to  carry 
out  the  Margarine  Act  ? — No,  we  do  not  propose 
that  at  all,   if  it  is   to   be   carried   out   more 


Mr.  Frge — continued. 

efficiently.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  secret,  in  the  opinion  of  my  association,  of 
the  failure  of  the  Margarine  Act  to  stop  con- 
siderable fraud  is  the  inefficient  inspection. 
We  have  considered  every  proposal  that  we 
have  seen  for  the  amendment  of  the  Margarine 
Act.  Each  of  those  proposals,  good  in  them- 
selves as  they  may  be,  depends  for  its  being 
carried  out  upon  efficient  insficction.  In  the 
absence  of  efficient  inspection,  colouring  would  be 
of  no  use ;  iiutting  the  article  up  in  a  particular 
shape  would  be  of  no  use ;  putting  it  in  any 
particular  package  would  be  of  no  use;  licensing 
the  man  would  be  of  no  use,  unless  in  every  ease 
there  were  efficient  inspection;  and  to  provide 
for  that  we  should  suggest  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  the  power  to 
appoint  a  few,  say  half-a-dozen,  perrnanent 
officials  who  might  ace  as  travelling  inspectors, 
and  wherever  the  Act,  either  the  Margarine  Act 
or  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  appeared  to 
be  carried  out  imperfectly  or  improperly^  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  send  their 
inspector  to  make  inquiries  into  any  complaints 
that  might  be  made  in  any  given  district,  and 
that  he  should  have  power  to  call  .for  persons  to 
come  before  him  to  explain  why  they  had  not 
carried  the  Act  out. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7112.  Is  that  in  lieu  of  local  inspectors? — 
No,  only  as  supervisors  of  the  local  inspectors. 
I  should  like  to  hand  you  in  a  photograph  which 
shows  the  difficulty  {handing  in  the  same.)  You 
will  see  there  a  label,  margarine,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  that  I  showed  you.  Manifestly  it 
appears  that  that  label  is  intended  to  cover  those 
rolls  or  margarine  beneath  it.  The  inspector 
came  into  the  shop  from  which  this  photograph 
was  taken  and  asked  for  some  margarine  from 
that  pile  so  labelled.  He  got  it,  and  he  sum* 
moned  the  shopkeeper  for  selling  unlabelled 
margarine. 

7113.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  be 
prepared  to  advocate  imprisonment? — Certainly 
not. 

7114.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  ? — In  the  case  especially  of  proprietors 
of  branch  shops  imprisonment  would  really  be  a 
very  serious  thing,  because,  although  under  the 
Margarine  Act  there  is  power  given  to  sunmion 
an  assistant,  yet  in  the  case  of  proprietors  of 
branch  shops  scattered  all  over  the  country  it 
would  be  qiute  j)ossible  for  convictions  to  take 
place  in  one  or  two  shops,  and  for  the  assistant, 
after  the  offence  had  been  committed,  to  dis- 
appear. They  would  then  have  to  fall  back 
upon  the  employer,  and  the  employer  would 
always  be  at  the  mercy  ot  his  assistants,  and 
would  run  the  danger  of  imprisonment.  The 
danger  of  imprisonment  is  seen  in  that  ereen  peas 
case,  where,  if  by  any  chance  Mr.  Shirley  had 
been  convicted  once  of  selling  an  injurious 
article,  although  the  matter  was  highly  technical, 
upon  the  second  charge  being  brought  against 
him  under  that  third  section,  if  the  magistrates 
had  held  him  gmltv,  they  would  have  had  no 
alternative  but  to  have  imprisoned  an  honest, 
reputable  man,  well-known  m  bis  own  city,  who 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

would  not  do  anything  dishonest  or  knowingly 
sell  anythitig  injurious. 

7115.  I  uiink  you  have  stated  all  that  you 
have  to  say  in  regard  to  a  reference  ? — Yes,  with 
the  exception  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  composition  of  that  board. 

7116.  If  you  please  ? — It  is  that  the  board  or 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  should  consist  of  one 
representative  from  the  Somerset  House  labora- 
tory, one  from  the  General  Medical  Council,  one 
from  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  who  should  not 
be  a  public  analyst,  one  from  the  Society  of 
PnbKc  Analysts  (my  object  in  that  other  pro- 
vision is  that  there  should  be  only  one  of  each, 
one  chemist  and  one  public  analyst),  one  from  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  to  be 
selected  through  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  one  from  the  Federation  of  Grocers' 
Associations,  and  one  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

'7117.  That  is  seven? — Yes.  Those  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  exception  of  the  Somerset 
House  official,  should,  1  suggest,  be  elected 
triennially,  and  their  appointments  submitted  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  confirmation. 
The  meetings  of  the  committee  should  be  at  such 
times  and  periods  as  were  decided  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  To  that  committee  all  such 
questions  as  standards,  labels,  mixtures,  and  the 
main  details  of  the  administration  of  the  adultera- 
tion laws  should  be  committed,  and  they  should 
be  empowered  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Local 
Gt)vemment  Board.  The  question  of  the  re- 
muneration of  this  committee  should  be  decided 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  com- 
mittee should  have  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  such  other  thibgs  as  might  be  neces- 
sary in  their  consideration  of  various  articles  of 
food  and  drugs.  The  committee  should  be  em- 
powered to  make  recommendations,  definitions, 
&c.,  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  should, 
if  they  approved  them,  be  empowered  to  issue 
them  as  orders,  which  would,  upon  proper  pub- 
lication, be  binding  in  law. 

7118.  You  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  that 
point  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7119.  In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
adulteration  laws,  have  you  anything  further  to 
say  ? — I  think  I  have  already  said  that  I  should 
suggest  the  appointment  of  some  travelling  in-  ^ 
specters,  who  should  be  supervisors  of  the  whole 
of  the  local  authorities  in  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

7120.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
speak  upon  before  you  conclude  your  evidence  ? 
— Not  on  the  enforcing  of  those  laws, 

Mr.  Colman, 

7121.  Your  evidence  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, I  suppose,  that  whilst  the  inspectors  are 
rather  ingenious  in  certain  warys  in  trying  to  get 
convictions,  there  is  also  a  cbn^^iderable  amount  of 
laxity  in  some  of  them? — Certainly.  An  illus- 
tration of  that  might  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which 
in  South  Wales  the  Act  is  very  vigorously  en- 
forced in  certain  districts,  while  in  other  parts  of 
Wales  it  is  shockingly  neglected. 

7122.  Then  as  to  these  travelling  inspectors,' 
0.73. 


Mr.  Colman — contmued. 


do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  think  that 
that  should  apply  to  general  articles  of  food  as 
well  as  to  margarine  ? — Yes  ;  but  when  I  speak 
of  travelling  inspectors  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  these  officials  should  have  power  to  go  and 
act  as  inspectors  in  any  district,  only  unless  the 
Local  Government  Board  found  that  the  Act  was 
being  inefficiently  carried  out  in  that  district. 
They  would  then  go  into  the  district,  make  such 
inquiry  as  was  necessary  to  find  out  the  facts, 
and  if  need  be  themselves  take  samples.  , 

7123.  Then  it  is  to  this  board  or  committee 
which  you  have  described  that  you  would  refer 
all  questions  of  admixture  and  adulteration  ? — All 
details  of  every  description  almost. 

7124.  Of  course,  it  would  be  rather  a  costly 
thing  to  carry  out? — Yes ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
Legislature  considers  that  the  food  of  the  nation 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  spend  some  money 
on  securing  its  genuineness  and  proper  distribu- 
tion. 

7125.  Then  I  suppose  you  might  take  it,  as 
the  principle  has  been  adopted  now  of  State 
interference  in  factory  legislatipn,  and  the  State 
has  to  spend  money  on  factory  legislation,  you 
think  that  the  State  might  very  fairly  spend 
money  on  this  adulteration  legislation? — Not 
only  very  fairly  ;  but  we  think  it  is  the  State 
that  should  spend  the  money,  and  not  the  retailer 
or  manufacturer,  who  at  present  has  to  spend  it. 

7126.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  there 
should  be  one  representative  of  the  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  dealers  on  your  board  of  reference ; 
do  vou  think  that  is  sufficient ;  should  they  not 
rather  be  divided  ? — That  is  a  detail ;  it  might 
possibly  be  necessarj-  to  have  one  or  more :  but 
the  reason  why  I  only  put  one  representative  in 
each  case  was  that  the  conunittee  should  not  be 
too  large  and  the  matter  not  too  serious. 

7127.  That  you  recommend  that  costs  should 
follow  the  event ;  but  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  the 
retailer,  or  the  manufacturer  who  has  defended 
the  retailer,  has  in  very  few  instances  recovered 
any  costs? — Very  rarely  indeed.  Indeed,  in 
most  cases  now  no  application  is  made  for  costs. 
There  may  be  an  occasional  rare  case,  such  as  we 
find  in  our  own  London  Grocers'  Association,  where 
the  London  County  Council  had  to  pay  nearly 
30/.  of  pur  costs  in  an  appeal  which  we  fought 
recently  ;  but  that  is  a  most  exceptional  thing. 

7128.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
qualification  of  analysts,  and  you  referred  to  one 
instance  in  which  the  analyst  had  his  marching 
orders ;  have  there  been  any  other  instances  in 
which  inefficient  analysts  have  been  dismissed  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  them ;  but  I  have  not 
chapter  and  verse  for  them,  so  that  I  can  only 
mention  the  one  that  I  know;  but  I  have  heard 
of  several  other  cases. 

7129.  I  see  that  by  the  Act  of  1875  there  is  a 
power  of,  removal :  "  such  appointment  and 
removal  shall  be  at  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board "  ? — 
les. 

7130.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  think 
there  have  been  very  few  of  those  cases  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  have  been  very  many,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  theXocal  Grovernment  Board  exercised 
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the  power  of  interference,  but  where  there  have 
been  removals  (and  I  fancy  some  such  thing 
happened  in  Derbyshire),  lam  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  have  been  at  the  instance  oi  the 
local  authority  as  the  result  of  some  serious 
blunder  being  discovered,  such  as  I  alluded  to  in 
Luton  in  Bedfordshire. 

7131.  And  you  think  there  should  be  such 
removals  when  a  man  proves  himself  incompetent? 
— Yes. 

7132.  As  a  rule  you  have  found  the  analyses 
at  Somerset  House  generally  very  accurate,  you 
«ay  ? — So  far  as  we  have  had  experience. 

7133.  Have  you  found  any  in  which  they  have 
made  any  particular  blunders  ? — No. 

7134.  On  verbal  notices  have  you  found  there 
has  been  conflict  of  evidence  on  the  question  of 
commimications  between  the  grocer  and  his 
customer? — Very  frequently;  so  frequently  that 
we  have  urged,  as  trade  organisations,  upon  all 
our  members,  never  to  rely  upon  a  verbal  notice 
imder  any  circumstances,  but  always  to  put  a 
printed  notice  upon  the  article  if  it  were  an  ad- 
mixture ;  and  we  have  always  told  them  not  only 
to  do  that,  but  that  we  should,  if  necessary, 
support  them  in  any  case  that  might  be  brought 
agamst  them,  and  that  if  they  gave  a  written  or 
printed  label  notice,  they  need  not  bother  them- 
selves about  a  verbal  notice. 

7135.  Then,  you  support  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  1874,  that  verbal  notice 
leads  to  errors,  and  you  would  reljr  simply  upon 
a  printed  or  written  label  ? — Certamly.  I  could 
give  you  quite  a  number  of  cases,  if  necessary, 
where  a  conflict  of  evidence  does  take  place.  In 
fact  almost  everywhere  as  soon  as  the  defence  is 
set  up  that  the  assistant  told  the  customer,  it  is 
at  once  denied  by  the  customer  if  he  happens  to 
be  the  inspector  or  his  man  ;  and  it  is  only  oath 
against  oath,  so  there  is  no  evidence, 

7136.  You  also,  I  think,  said  that  you  thought 
**  margarine  "  a  bad  name.  You  remember  that 
the  Committee  which  sat  some  few  years  ago 
recommended  the  term  **  butterine,"  and  it  was 
altered  to  **  margarine  "  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — Yes. 

7137.  Do  you  think  that  "  butterine  "  would 
have  been  a  better  word  than  "  margarine  "  ? — 
Yes,  because  it  would  then  have  conveyed  some 
intelligent  idea ;  just  as  the  word  "  velveteen  '* 
conveys  the  idea  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  velvet, 
or  '^  flannelette  "  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  flannel, 
so  *'  butterine  "  would  convey  at  once  the  idea 
of  an  imitation.  But  the  word  *'  margarine  " 
conveys  no  definite  idea.  The  word  ''margarine'' 
i\Uo  has  been  received  with  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
judice by  the  poorer  classes,  owing  to  the  unjust 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  nature  of 
margarine,  and  they  are  very  prejudiced  in  buy- 
ing it* 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7138.  What  is  the  derivation  of  "marg"  in 
largarine"? — I   have    not  got  it 


the    word    "  margarine 


the    word    "  margarme    ; — 1   have    not 
here  ,•  it  is  a  corruption  of  oleo-margarine* 


Mr.  Colman. 

7139.  Do  you  think  that  the  word  "butterine" 
could  be  restored? — I  am  opposed  to  altering 
any  laws  that  aflfect  shopkeepers  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  the  word  ''  nuirgarine  " 
were  changed  back  again  to  the  word  "butterine,'' 
it  would  again  produce  confusion  and  involve 
expense ;  and  as  we  have  now  for  seven  years  had 
this  Act  in  operation,  and  at  last  the  smaller 
retailers  are  beginning  to  understand  it,  I  should 
hope  that  the  Act  would  not  be  interfered 
with. 

7140.  You  mentioned  skim-milk  as  having 
been  a  considerable  source  of  litigation;  how 
does  the  matter  stand  now  generally  as  to  the 
skim-milk  trade,  or  condensed  milk,  I  should 
rather  sav  ? — Do  you  mean  with  reference  to 
labeU?    ' 

7141.  Yes? — The  case  has  been  now  pretty 
thoroughly  fought  out,  and  there  have  not  been 
for  the  last  few  months  any  attempts  to  bring 
prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  condensed  skim-milk, 
when  the  tin  is  properly  labelled,  as  such  tin  is 
labelled,  in  my  experience,  in  the  case  of  every 
condensed  skim-mdk  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Frye. 

7142.  Your  association  takes  up  cases  to 
defend  any  of  your  members  ? — Yes. 

7143.  I)ut  you  inquire  into  every  case  before 
you  take  it  up,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

7144.  That  is  to  say  you  would  not  defend  a 
man  who  had  been  guilty  of  breaking  the  law  ? — 
No  ;  we  have  just  intimated  to  a  member  of  our 
association  that  if  he  continues  to  use  such  a 
paper  as  that,  with  the  word  margarine  on  it,  for 
example,  we  should  not  defend  him  {producing  a 
Paper) ;  and  as  a  proof  that  we  carefully  inquire 
into  cases,  I  may  say  that  we  do  not  lose  5  |>er 
cent,  of  the  cases  we  defend,  and  those  we  do 
lose  are  cases  in  which  the  wholesale  house  has 
been  responsible,  and  then  we  get  the  costs  from 
the  wholesale  house.  We  had  14  cases  last 
year  of  that  description,  and  won  them  all. 

7145.  Then  in  the  case  of  prosecuticms  for 
selling  adulterated  butter,  I  suppose  you  are  of 
opinion  that  all  those  cases  should  be  taken  under 
the  Margarine  Act  ? — Yes. 

7146.  That  it  should  not  be  optional  to  take 
them  either  under  the  Margarine  Act  or  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — No. 

7147.  You  think  that  as  the  Margarine  Act 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  butter, 
all  prosecutions  for  adulterated  butter  should  be 
taken  under  that  Act  ? — Yes. 

7148.  From  your  experience  of  a  good  many 
years  being  connected  udth  the  retail  trade,  do 
you  think  that  retailers  adulterate  the  goods  that 
they  sell  ? — No,  I  am  sure  they  do  not. 

7149.  But  that  they  are  generally  the  victims 
of  some  wholesale  house  who  probably  are 
unscrupulous  enough  to  adulterate  articles  which 
the  poor  retailer  has  to  sell  ?— They  are  generally 
some  one's  victims,  but  whose  I  could  not  always 
say. 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Mr.  BoHtho. 
Mr.  ColstOD. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr«  Lambert. 


Mr.  Newdigate. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Richard  Atkinson  Robinson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7150.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts  Kensington? — Yes. 

7151.  You  are  also  Chairman  of  the  Special 
PurpoHCs  Committee  of  the  Vestry  ? — I  am. 

7152.  The  Parish  of  Kensington  is  of  con- 
siderable nize,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

7153.  Will  you  give  us  your  figures  about 
that  ? — It  contains  2,245  acres  ;  there  are  22,000 
inhabited  houses;  and  it  has  a  population  of 
166,322,  taking  the  last  census;  and  the  rateable 
value  is  exceedingly  high,  2,050,695/. 

7154.  Your  vestry  have  had  a  considerable 
experience  of  the  administration  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  I  think  ? — Yes,  we  attach 
great  importance  to  that. 

7155.  And  of  the  Margarine  Acts  also? — 
Certainly. 

7156.  In  enforcing  those  Acts  have  you  an v- 
thing  to  say  about  your  experience  as  to  the 
number  of  samples  taken,  or  anything  of  the 
kind  ? — We  make  it  a  rule  to  take  500  samples 
annually. 


Chairman — continued. 

7157.  Of  different  articles?— Of  different 
articles. 

7158.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  articles  have 
been  ? — Milk  is  the  chief  one,  besides  which  there 
are  butter,  coffee,  pepper,  vinegar,  spirits,  flour, 
sugar,  bread,  oatmeal,  tea,  lard,  cheese,  mustard, 
arrov/root,  cocoa,  various  drugs,  beer,  sweets, 
tapioca,  sago,  wine,  cayenne  pepper,  curry 
powder,  rice,  ginger,  corn-flour,  and  cream. 

7159.  And  of  those  various  articles  you  have 
taken  how  many  samples  ? — Two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  the  five  years  ending  1890. 

7160.  And  of  those  2,500  how  many  were 
genuine  ? — 67*4  per  cent. 

7161.  And  the  adulterated  were  how  many? 
— 21*5  per  cent. 

7162.  And  some  that  y.ou  could  not  call  adul- 
terated you  called  inferior  ? — Yes. 

7163.  They  were  how  many? — Eleven  per 
cent. 

7164.  In  fact  you  have  drawn  up  a  Table 
showing  the  details  ? — Yes. 

7165.  Will  you  put  in  that  Table  <;— Yes. 


\^The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Table:'] 


0.73. 
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Milk  • 
Butter  - 
Coffee  - 
Pepper  - 
Vinegar 
Spirits  - 
Mustard 
Flour  - 
Sugar  - 
Bread  - 
Oatmeal 
Tea 

Laid  - 
Cheese  - 
Arrowroot  - 
Cocoa  - 
Drugs  - 
Beer  - 
Sweets  - 
Tapioca 
Sago  - 
Wine  - 
Cayenne 
-  Cuny  - 
Rice  - 
Ginger  - 
Com  Flour  - 
Cream  - 


Totals 


*'  Genuine  " 

or  **  not 

Adulterated," 

including 

abnormal. 


Per  cent. 
Genuine. 


Adulterated. 


Per  cent. 
Adulterated. 


Inferior. 


Per  cent. 
Inferior. 


Total 
Samples 


610 

156 

143 

64 

105 

78 

78 

05 

66 

ei 

43 

31 

20 

30 

25 

6 

18 

12 

IS 

11 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 


1,684 


64*6 
71-8 
83-6 
47-4 
84-0 
661 
70-3 

88-0 


76-6 
78-4 
98-7 

261 
85-7 
023 
02*3 


260 


361 
20 
26 
60 
0 
18 
32 


17 


31-3 
0-3 
15*2 
371 
7-2 
16-2 
28*8 

111 


18-0 


73-0 


67-4 


1000 


538 


21-6 


150 
41 

2 
21 
11 
22 

1 


10 

1 
2 


14-2 
18D 

1-2 
16-5 

8*8 
18-7 

0-0 


24-4 
2-7 
6-8 


14-3 

7-7 
7-7 


75-0 


278 


ni 


1,190 

216 

171 

185 

125 

118 

111 

06 

68 

61 

48 

41 

37 

39 

26 

23 

21 

13 

18 

11 

9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 


9,600 


The  number  of  bad  samples,  including  adulterated  and  inferior,  wa»  therefore  816t  giving  a  percentage  of  32*6  fbr  the  five 


years. 

Chairman — continued. 

7166.  Are  there  any  other  articles  that  you 
would  like  specially  to  call  attention  to  in  that 
table? — No,  I  think  not  specially,  except  that 
we  have  our  ideas  as  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Acts. 

7167.  What  article  have  you  found  most 
adulterated  ? — Milk. 

7168.  Is  that  much  more  adulterated  than 
other  things  ? — Yes ;  there  wa«  a  larger  number 
of  samples  of  milk  than  of  any  other  article 
adulterated. 

7169.  You  found  31  per  cent,  of  milk  adulter- 
ated ?— Yes. 

7170.  Does  not  your  table  show  that  you 
found  73  per  cent,  of  cocoa  adulterated? — Yes, 
but  out  of  a  much  less  number  of  samples  taken. 
I  thought  you  meant  the  numbers  ;  only  twenty- 
three  samples  of  cocoa  were  taken. 

7171.  Did  you  find  much  adulteration  of  beer? 
—No. 

7172.  Beer  you  found  generally  pretty  pure? 
— No  less  than  92  i)er  cent.  1  see  was  genuine. 

7173.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  year  1889,  there  is 


Chairman—  continued. 

something  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  to, 
I  think  ? — Yes,  a^  showing  the  view  which  Ken- 
sington, as  a  locnl  authority  in  London,  takes  of 
what  it  conceives  to  be  its  duty  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Tn  that  annual  report  they  show  that, 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  one  sample  was 
examined  for  every  964  persons  ;  that  in  London 
the  proportion  was  one  sample  for  every  542 
persons  ;  but  in  Kensington  it  was  one  sample 
tor  every  333  persons. 

7174.  So  that  Kensington  practically  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  in  energetic  administration 
of  the  Act  ? — I  think  I  may  say  so. 

7175.  The  vestry  also  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  securing  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Acts  by  qualified  persons? — Yes,  we  have  always 
had  an  analyst  who  is  a  well  qualified  man,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  ;  and  we 
look  after  our  inspectors  too. 

71 76.  You  look  after  the  inspectors  carefully? 
— Yes,  we  have  complete  control  of  them. 

7177.  And   you    have    no   reason   to    suspect  » 
their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ? — 
Not  the  slightest 

7178.  Do 
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Chairman — continued. 

7178.  Do  you  think  any  benefits  have  accrued 
in  the  parish  from  your  enforcement  of  the  Act  ? 

7179*  In  what  respect? — A  dozen  years  ago 
the  number  of  adulterated  samples  was  some- 
thing like  30  or  40  per  cent. ;  but  now  they  are 
12  per  cent. 

7180.  And  you  think  that  that  diminution  of 
adulteration  is  due  to  the  steady  enforcement  of 
the  Act  by  the  vestry  ? — I  do. 

7181.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the 
vestry  with  reference  to  the  wholesale  dealers  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  present  in  court.  We  do  find 
a  difficulty  in  the  fact,  magistrates  hesitate  to 
convict  the  retailer,  especially  if  he  is  a  small 
retailer;  they  feel  that  the  real  oflfender  is  not 
before  them ;  and  we  think  that  the  Act  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  include  the  wholesale  dealer 
or  manufacturer. 

7182.  You  think  the  plea  that  the  article  is 
sold  as  they  bought  it  from  the  wholesale  dealer, 
which  is  a  common  one,  gets  them  oflF? — Yes  ; 
it  mitigates  the  fine,  certainly ;  it  does  weigh 
with  the  Bench. 

7183.  And  in  that  way  tends  to  encourage 
fraud,  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  we  do  not 
get  at  the  real  offender. 

7184.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
amendment  of  the  Act  by  which  you  would  get 
at  the  wholesale  dealer  ? — I  do ;  my  vestry  do, 
certainly. 

7185.  You  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  this  point  in  1890, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7186.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that 
communication? — We  asked  that  the  retail  ven- 
dor summoned  might  be  at  liberty  by  a  statutory 
notice,  such  as  is  given  in  other  cases,  to  bring 
up  and  make  a  co-defendant  the  wholesale  manu- 
facturer or  dealer. 

7187.  You  still  adhere  to  that  view  ? — Yes. 

7188.  I  think  you  attended  a  Conference  of 
Metropolitan  Local  Authorities  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  in  May  1894  ? — Yes. 

7189.  Can  you  say  anything  about  that  ? — We 
agreed  generally  with  the  resolutions  come  to, 
and  which  are  set  out. 

7190.  Will  you  just  i^ive  those  resolutions  ? — 
The  first  one  is :  *'  That  inspectors  or  other  duly 
authorised  persons  should  be  empowered  to  take 
samples  of  food  and  drugs  at  any  railway  station 
or  other  place  where  the  articles  are  in  course  of 
delivery  by  consignors  or  wholesale  dealers, 
whether  within  or  outside  of  the  district  for  which 
they  are  appointed,  which  may  be  conaigned  or 
addressed  to  any  person  or  company  witnin  the 
limits  of  their  respective  districts."  And  then 
we  also  thought  that  the  wholesale  dealer  should 
be  brought  in  in  the  way  I  have  specified,  by 
repealing  Section  25  of  the  principal  Act,  and 
substituting  a  provision  similar  to  the  proviso  to 
Section  42  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891,  to  the  effect  that  where  a  person  is  charged 
with  an  offence  under  the  principal  Act  he  shall 
be  entitled,  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him, 
to  have  any  other  person,  being  the  wholesale 
trader,  manufacturer,  or  other  person  from  whom 
he  purchased  the  article,  brought  before  the 
Bench. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 

7191.  Then  you  also  think  that  in  all  prose- 
cutions under  the  Act,  where  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  brought  before  the  court,  certain  changes 
should  be  made  in  such  cases  ? — Yes. 

7192.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  throw  upon 
the  original  defendant  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
curing evidence  that  he  has  sold  the  article  as  he 
received  it  ?  -  Speaking  as  the  representative  of 
the  local  authority,  we  fear  that  that  must  be  so ; 
that  the  responsibility  must  be  thrown  upon  the 
vendor. 

7193.  Would  not  that  lead  to  things  being 
sold  more  in  sealed  packages  than  they  are  ? — It 
might. 

7194.  And  consequently  might  impede  the 
distribution  of  articles  in  small  quantities  ? — I 
think  they  would  be  made  in  saleable  quantities. 

7195.  xou  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  vexa- 
tious interference  with  trade  ? — No  ;  what  we 
think  is  that  if  the  original  vendor  is  not  made  a 
party  to  the  suit,  the  local  authority  may  have 
great  expense  and  difficulty  in  finding  the  whole- 
sale manufacturer  or  dealer,  who  may  live  a  long 
way  off. 

7196.  With  reference  to  mixed  articles,  you 
think  that  the  label  ought  to  state  that  they  are 
mixed?— Yes,  speaking  generally.  I  have  just 
thought  that  an  exception  might  be  made  in  the 
case  of  compounded  drugs,  where  you  do  not 
require  the  exact  proportions  of  the  compounded 
ingredients. 

7197.  But  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  coffee 
the  label  ought  to  state  the  proportion  of 
chicory  ? — Yes. 

7198.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to 
cocoa  ? — Yes. 

7199.  Do  yx)u  not  think  that,  cocoa  being  a 
mixed  article,  and  containing  various  proportions 
according  to  the  different  makes,  the  trade  might 
be  damaged  by  having  to  state  their  methods  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  well  known  that 
cocoa  does  contain  sugar  and  starch. 

7200.  But  if  you  were  to  siate  the  actual  pro- 
portions of  the  mixture  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  trade  secret  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special 
brand  of  cocoa,  would  there? — My  vestry  Have 
not  given  special  attention  to  that  point.  What 
we  do  recommend  is  that  there  should  be  a  board 
of  reference,  and  that  might  be  a  thing  to  refer 
to  them. 

7201.  But  you  think,  as  a  general  principle, 
•that   the    proportion   should    be   stated  on   the 

labels? — As  a  general  principle,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions ;  in  the  case  of  drugs,  certainly. 

7202.  With  regard  to  milk,  do  you  think  a 
standard  for  milk  is  necessary  ? — Yes,  I  do ; 
although  I  am  aware  of  what  it  involves. 

7203.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is,  and  the 
conflicting  evidence  we  have  had  before  us  with 
respect  to  fixing  such  a  standard  ? — Yes,  I  feel 
that  the  best  milk  might  be  reduced  in  quality 
by  such  a  standard ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  get  over  the  great  difficulty  of  not  having 
a  standard. 

7204.  You  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
to  the  public  advantage  to  have  a  standard  ? — 
Yes. 

7iJ05.  You  think   that  all    imported   articles 

landed  at  any  port  should  be  subject  to  examina- 
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CAatnwan— continued. 


Chairman — continued. 


tion,  inspection,  and  even  analysis,  by  the  local 
authority  or  Customs? — We  agree  generally 
with  that  recommendation ;  '  that  t.ie  local 
authority  should  have  the  power  of  doing  that, 
if  necessary. 

7206.  That  we  might  stop  at  the  port  of  ei.try 
adulterated  articles  ? — Clearly. 

7207.  You  think  that  a  little  activity  in  that 
direction  would  atop  the  importation  of  bad 
articles? — It  is  a  power  we  ought  to  have,  I 
think. 

7208.  Do  you  think  it  would  check  the  im|)or- 
tation  / — Yes. 

7209.  For  instance,  if  a  consignment  of  bad 
cheese  or  bad  butter  were  confiscated  the  ex- 

5orter  would  not  be  likely  to  send  any  more  ? — 
'hat  is  so. 
7209*.  Then  about  the  fines,  you   think   that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  penalty  under  the 
Act? — Yes;  we  feel  that  the  fines  at  nresent  im- 

E)sed,  for  the  reason  I  at  first  stated^  that  the 
ench  do  not  often  feel  that  they  liave  the  real 
ofiender  before  them,  are  very  small  in  many 
cases. 

7210.  The  fines  are  too  small,  you  think?— 
Yes ;  but  I  should  like  to  supplement  my  evi- 
dence by  some  figures  that  my  clerk  gave  me 
this  \inorninff.  In  1889  the  vestry  got  31  con- 
victions, and  the  amount  of  the  fines  was  28/. ; 
in  1890  they  got  31  convictions,  and  the  fines 
were  51/. ;  m  1891  we  got  31  convictions,  and 
the  fines  were  67/. ;  and  I  may  say  that  in  1894 
we  also  got  29  convictions,  and  the  fines  -were 
102/. ;  that  is  the  highest  amount  we  have  ever 
got. 

7211.  Then  your  number  of  convictions  has 
varied  ? — Not  greatly,  from  29  to  31,  about. 

7212.  But  the  fines  have  varied  considerably 
more,  the  total  fines  ? — Yes. 

7213.  How  do  you  account  for  that.  Were 
the  cases  in  certain  years  worse  cases  than  in 
others  ? — When  a  defendant  has  been  convicted 
once  or  twice  before,  the  magistrates  do  increase 
the  fine. 

7214.  Do  you  think  that  they  increase  them 
suflSciendy? — No. 

7215.  Would  you  double  the  fine  on  a  second 
conviction  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  favour  of  that. 

7216.  And  would  you  imprison  a  person  on  a 
third  conviction  ? — I  am  not  preparecf  to  say  that 
without  the  evidence. 

7217.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  that  ? — Not 
without  strong  evidence. 

7218.  But  you  would  make  the  fine  sufficiently 
heavy  to  be  an  absolute  prevention  of  the  fraud  ( 
—Yes. 

7219.  With  reference  to  itinerant  vendors  of 
food  and  drugs,  would  you  do  anvthing  with 
them  ? — There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  fixing 
responsibility,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
men  who  sell  mdk  in  the  street  in  cans.  It  is 
felt  that  they  should  be  registered,  and  their 
name  prominently  put  upon  the  vehicle. 

7220.  And  that  samples  should  be  taken  from 
them  from  time  to  time  ? —  Yes ;  we  do  that 
now. 

7221.  That  comprises  the  main  recommenda- 
tions of  your  conference  of  the  vestries,  does  it 


not? — Yes;    that    was    the    conference   at   St. 
George's,  Hanover-square. 

7222.  At  which  the  vestries  arrived  at  those 
general  conclusions  ? — We  did. 

7223.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  position  occupied  by  Somerset  House,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Acts? — It  was  brought 
to  our  notice  that  there  was  some  friction 
between  public  analysts  and  the  referee 
authorities  at  Somerset  House,  and  that  Somerset 
House  did  not  seem  to  possess,  a  year  or  two 
back,  the  confidence  of  the  public  analysts  ;  and 
we  thought  it  very  important  that  they  should 
possess  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  public 
analysts  but  of  the  public ;  but  in  that  we  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  had  any  suspicion  of 
Somerset  House.  We  did  not  impugn  their  im- 
partiality or  their  capacity  in  any  way. 

7224.  You  think  that  the  laboratory  at  Somer- 
set House,  if  perfectly  administered,  would  be  a 
very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  ? — Certainly. 

7225.  You  have  some  recommendation  to 
make,  I  believe,  with  reference  to  a  board  of 
reference? — We  think  that  disputed  points 
should  be  referred  to  a  board  of  reference,  and 
also  that  they  should  lay  down  definitions  for  put- 
ting the  Act  in  force.  We  think  that  if  such  a 
board  were  made  representative  of  the  Inland  Re- 
venue, the  General  Medical  Council,  the  Public 
Analysts,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  we  should  have  a  very  valu- 
able board  of  reference,  to  whom  disputed  points 
might  be  referred,  and  who  might  set  forth  the 
definitions,  and  limits,  and  standards  of  quality 
and  purity,  and  lay  down  general  rules  for  the 
administration  of  the  Acts. 

7226.  You  put  in  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  account 
of  drugs,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

7227.  But  they  fix  that  standard  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be 
very  valuable  to  have  experts  from  both  those 
great  societies  on  the  board  of  reference,  as  new 
things  crop  up  very  frequently. 

7228.  Then  your  notion  of  a  board  of  reference 
would  be  a  body  of  men  representative  of 
different  branches  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
sitting  somewhere,  say  in  London,  and  from  time 
to  time  drawing  out  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act,  and  standards  of  purity 
for  different  articles  ? — Yes ;  but  more  especially 
a  scientific  body  rather  than  a  commercial  body. 

7229.  Scientific  and  commercial,  you  want  to 
have  both  in,  because  it  is  a  trade  question  ? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  mean  a  board  of  reference 
of  expert  members  who  woidd  fully  understand 
how  to  lay  down  a  standard. 

7230.  What  functions  woidd  you  give  them  ? 
— They  might  determine  the  lowest  quantity  of 
fatty  solids  allowed  in  milk,  for  instance. 

7231.  And  would  you  have  them  from  time  to 
time  give  their  decisions  on  those  points? — It 
would  be  their  duty  to  lay  down  standards  of 
purity  by  which  Somerset  House  and  everyone 
else  should  be  bound. 

7232.  That  would  not  only  be  a  difficult 
function  in  some  casss,  but  it  might  lead  to  a 

variation 
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Chairman-  -  continued. 

variation  in  decision,  might  it  not ;  the  Board 
might  one  year  make  a  standard  for  the  solids  in 
milk  of  a  certain  quantity,  and  another  year  they 
might  put  out  another  standard  ? — That  view  has 
not  impressed  us  strongly ;  we  do  not  see  why 
they  should. 

7233.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  liability  to  that? — No,  not  much  ;  probably 
the  boards  would  be  composed  of  the  same  men 
one  year  and  the  next* 

7234.  I  do  not  say  from  year  to  year,  but  in 
five  years  time  you  might  have  considerable 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  body  ? — We 
have  thought  that  that  would  be  the  mo9t  satis* 
factory  way. 

7235.  You  had  some  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  did  you  not  ? — Y*es,  we  had  some  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  the  Local 
Government  Board.  We  found  that  our  analyst 
in  Kensington  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
butter  was  adulterated  if  it  contained  boric  acid 
preservatives,  and  that  other  analysts  in  other 
parishes  did  not  do  that ;  therefore  it  appeared 
that  the  Kensington  butter  was  more  adulterated 
than  butter  elsewhere. 

7236.  On  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
analyst? — On  account  of  his  taking  that  view  ; 
he  was  not  alone  in  that. 

7237.  That  wad  a  view  such  as  an  expert 
might  take  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

7238.  Will  you  read  it,  if  you  please  ? — It  was 
in  these  words  :  "  Town  Hall,  Kensington,  16th 
May  1893.  Sir, — I  have  been  directed  by  the 
Vestry  of  Kensington  to  bring  uoder  the  notice 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  extract 
which  appears  in  the  enclosed  report  of  the  public 
analyst  of  this  parish  dealing  with  the  question 
of  whether  samples  of  butter  found  to  contain 
boric  acid  preservatives  should  or  shoidd  not  be 
reported  as  adulterated.  From  such  extract  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  Board  that  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  in  this  parish  is  appreciably  in- 
creased owing  to  our  public  analyst,  Mr.  Cassal, 
holding  the  opinion  that  he  has  no  option,  in 
drawing  up  his  statutory  report,  but  to  return 
samples  of  butter  containing  boric  acid  as 
adulterated,  and  this  view  my  vestry  has  no 
desire  to  combat.  They,  however,  learn  that 
some  of  the  public  analysts  report  such  samples 
as  genuine,  and  this  being  so,  the  vestry  feel 
that  by  reason  of  the  diffierence  of  views  which 
appears  to  prevail  among  the  public  analyst*^, 
this  parish  and  those  parishes  and  districts  whose 
public  analysts  act  in  accord  with  Mr.  Cassal, 
are  prejudicially  affected  as  regards  the  com- 
parisons which  may  be  drawn  from  the  abstracts 
of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  veatry  accordingly 
deem  it  expedient  to  seek  some  direction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Board  upon  the  point,  and  to 
request  that  the  Board  will  state  whether 
samples  of  butter  containing  boric  acid  for 
preservative  purposes  should  be  returned  in  the 
statutory  report  of  the  public  analyst  as 
adulterated  or  genuine,  so  that  uniformity 
of    procedure     may     prevail    throughout    the 
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CAatrma?i— continued, 
parishes  and  districts  in  which  the  Sale 
of  Food  and*  Drugs  Acts  are  enforced.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 
(signed)  Wm,  Chambers  LeetCy  Vestry  Clerk;" 
to  which  we  had  a  reply  in  the  following  words  : 
"Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
25th  May  1893*  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the 
Local  Govei-nment  Board  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
inquiring  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  whether  butter 
found  to  contain  boric  acid  for  preservative 
purposes  should  or  should  not  be  reported  as 
adulterated.  I  am  to  state  that  the  question  is 
one  which  the  Board  have  no  authority  to  decide, 
but  they  may  refer  the  Vestry  to  note  (d)  ap- 
pended to  the  form  of  certificate  in  the  Schedule 
to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1895,  which 
authorises  the  analyst  to  insert  at  his  discretion 
his  opinion,  whether  any  mixture  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  article,  and  whether  it 
was  excessive.  I  am  also  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
on  the  subiect  at  page  6  of  the  enclosed  extract 
from  the  Board's  report  for  1890-91.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  (signed)  Alfred  D. 
Adrian^  Assistant  Secretary." 

7239.  What  comment  have  you  to  make  upon 
that  correspondence  ? — We  did  not  feel  much 
enlightened ;  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  analyst,  but  our  analyst  now 
when  he  finds  boric  acid  only  present  for  pre- 
servative purposes,  that  is  to  say,  in  small 
quantities,  returns  those  samples  as  genuine  and 
merely  notes  the  presence  of  preservatives. 

7240.  That  was  the  susrgestion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  it  not  ? — We  thought 
they  meant  that. 

7241.  So  that  the  rorrespondence  was  of  some 
use  to  you  after  all  ? — They  did  not  advise  us 
with  sufficient  definiteness  we  thought. 

7242.  They  had  to  deal  with  an  intelligent 
vestry,  they  thought  ? — We  consulted  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  and  Dr.  Lauder 
Hrunton,  and  they  said  they  could  not  help  us ; 
they  did  not  know  whether  it  was  injurious  or 
not,  as  there  were  not  sufficient  records  in  the 
medical  world. 

7243.  However,  you  found  yoiu*  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  correspond- 
ence ? — Yes,  we  took  it  that  that  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  I 
hope  was  right. 

7244.  You  think  it  would  be  better  if  definite 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  local  authorities, 
which  woidd  enable  them  to  do  the  work  on  a 
uniform  system? — Yes. 

7245.  And  that  is  reallj^  an  outcome  of  this 
correspondence,  in  your  mmd  ? — It  strongly  in- 
tensifies that  it  makes  us  think  that  a  board  of 
reference  would  be  very  valuable. 

7246.  That  board  of  reference  would  give  such 
directions  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

7247.  You  just  now  referred  to  your  analyst 
as  regarding  boric  acid  as  an  adulterant  until  this 
correspondence  took  place.  Do  not  you  think 
that  you  would  be  liable,  with  a  board  of  refer- 
ence composed  of  experts  such  as  you  have 
described,  to  have  the  same  kind  of  view  pre- 
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Chairman — continued, 
vafling  at  one  time  and  possibly  not  at  another? 
—No,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  lay  down  a 
standard  which  should  be  observed  throughout 
the  country. 

7248.  And  you  think  that  that  standard  would 
have  a  weight  and  authority  sufficient  to  raake  it 
generally  observed  ?— I  do.  We  feel  that  it  is 
most  important  to  encourage  the  people  in  the 
country  to  send  up  their  clotted  cream  and  butter 
and  hare  them  preserved. 

7249.  Do  not  you  think  that  Somerset  House 
Is  useful  in  that  way  ?— Not  as  advising  vestries; 
I  have  not  found  it  so. 

t250.  But  as  a  reference  for  analysis  have  you 
found  Somerset  House  of  any  use  to  you  in  that 
-^ajr  ? — No.  We  have  never  addressed  Somerset 
House  to  advise  us  on  such  a  point  as  that. 

7261.  But  the  articles  are  analysed  by  them? 
—Yes. 

7252.  And  their  analysis  sometimes  rules  or, 
at  least,  guides  the  decisions  ?— Yes,  but  we  f eh 
that  it  would  be  no  use  addressing  Somerset 
House  on  a  point  such  as  we  addressed  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

7253.  You  want  somethipg  before  you  come  to 
analysis? — Yes. 

7254.  You  want  a  board  to  draw  up  rules  and 
regulations  generally  for  the  administration  of 
the  Acts  whicli  will  guide  your  analyst  and 
officials?— Yes. 

7255.  And  then  afterwards  Somerset  House 
will  be  the  Laboratory  Analyst  in  questions  of 
disputed  analysis  ? — On  questions  of  fact. 

7256.  There  is  another  point  that  vou  think 
the  Committee  ought  to  consider,  that  is,  in 
connection  with  articles  intended  to  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  foods.  What  have  you  to  say 
with  regard  to  that  ?— We  have  found  a  little 
loophole  there,  occasionally.  It  has  been  held 
that  an  article  was  neither  a  food  nor  a  drug  ;  I 
think  baking-powder  was  a  thing  in  which  that 
was  held.  We  want  to  have  power  to  see  that 
there  is  no  adulteration  in  that. 

7257.  You  want  to  get  at  the  articles  on  the 
border  line?— Yes,  any  articles  intended  for 
human  food. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7258.  How  would  you  designate  baking- 
powder?— As  an  article  entering  into  the  pre- 
paration of  an  article  for  human  food. 

Chairman. 

7259.  You  mean  that  articles  used  in  the  pe- 
paration  of  human  food  might  contain  noxious 
substances  or  say  injurious  substances  and  be 
adulterated  ? — Yea. 

7260.  And  on  that  account  you  want  every 
article  that  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  human 
food  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  food 
itself  ?— That  is  precisely  it. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7261.  Has  a  case  arisen  under  which  baking- 
powder  has  been  excluded  ?-— Yes,  the  bench  said 
it  was  neither  a  food  nor  a  drug. 

Chairman. 

7262.  Then  there  are  certain  evasions  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  adulterated  spirits  wiiich 


Chairman — continued. 

have  come  before  you.    What  do  you  say  about 
them  ? — We  feel  that  this  notice  that  hangs  in  a 

Eublic  house  is  not  sufficient  at  all.     It  has  been  ' 
eld  tliat  it  need  not  be  in  every  room,  and  we 
do    feel   that  when   spirits   are  sold  below  the 
standard  it  should  be  most  prominently  stated  in 
every  room  in  which  those  spirits  are  sold. 

7263.  Do  you  think  they  are  largely  sold  below 
strength  ?< — Yes,  we  think  so  in  some  oases. 

7264.  That  works  for  temperance,  does  it  tiot? 
— It  may.  '  '• 

7265.  Have  you  any  other  point  that  you 
wish  to  tell  the  Committee  ? — I  iiappen  to  be  a^ 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tuih 
bridge  Wells,  where  I  have  a  house,  and  they 
have  sent  me  up  a  resolution  that  they  have 
passed  to  the  enect  that  honest  retailers  dioiild 
not  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Act,  but 
that  the  wholesale  man  should  be  brought  in. 

7266.  They  concur  with  your  recommendation 
upon  that  point? — Yes. 

7267.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  is  there  iiot> 
that  the  wholesale  manufacturer  of  food  prodacti 
should  be  liable  ? — A  widely-spread  feeling.       ' 

7268.  That  he  escapes  now,  and  the  fHoaxM 
retailer  bears  all  tl^e  burden  ? — ^That  is  so. 

Mr.  Colston.  » 

7269.  I  think  you  told  us  that  some  33  per 
cent,  of  the  milk  analysed  was  adulterated ;  can 
you  tell  the  Committee  what  substances  yoH 
found  chiefly  it  was  adulterated  with  ? —  It  is 
either  water  added  or  the  fat  abstracted,  either 
of  those  processes. 

7270.  Have  you  any  experience  of  imported 
milk  from  abroad  ? — We  have  analysed  samples 
of  condensed  milk,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

7271.  I  meant  fresh  milk;  I  understand  thB.% 
there  are  considerable  quantitieir  now  being 
brought  into  the  country  ? — No,  I  have  no  direct 
evidence  on  that. 

Mr.  Bolitlto. 

7272.  You  talked  of  the  application  of  boric 
acid  ;  vihat  object  would  there  be  in  using  that 
beyond  preserving  the  butter  ? — None  at  all ;  it 
is  used  mstead  of  salt ;  and  the  difficulty  we  had 
is,  that  as  1  happened  to  know,  one  'of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  in  Scotland  recommends 
fishermen  to  use  boric  acid  instead  of  salt  in 
preserving  fish. 

Chairman. 

7273.  I  gather  from  you  generally  that  with 
the  amendments  that  you  suggest  the  preient 
law  is  sufficiently  stringent  for  the  purpoeedf 
preventing  adulteration? — Yes. 

7274.  You  want  those  amendments,  and  yon 
wcmt  the  increased  penalties  ? — Yes,  and  we  are 
perfectly  willing  that  the  honest  retailer  ghouM 
have  every  jjossible  orotection  and  means  <rf 
defending  himself,  and  oeing  in  the  best  possiMe 
position  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  Ipng 
as  there  is  no  further  difficulty  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  local  authority. 

7275.  Have  you  any  experience  of  odier  looal 
authorities  besides  Kensington  ?~Not  ] 

7276.  But  you  think  that  the  efficient  way.^ 
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Ivindr  jou'  have  endeavoured  to  adminidter  the 
Acts  in  Kensington  has  had  considerable  effect 
in  cLeoktpg  adulteration? — I  am  quite  sure  of 
that.  > 

72T7.  And  that  if  it  were  administered  with 
tharsiiiie  enei^  in  aU  par ts^  the  country,  eten 
the  present  law  would  greatly  cheek  adulteration? 
— Certainly. 


Mr.  Cohion, 

7278.  In  the  case  of  samples  of  adulterated 
cocoa,  can  you  say  whether  the  substances  so 
found  are  injurious  ? —  No  ;  my  experience  is 
that  they  are  not.  It  is  now  determined  that 
cocoa  is  not  adulterated  if  mixed  with  starch  and 
sugar. 

7279.  And  those  are  the  chief  substances  found 
in  cocoa  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Habi»let  Wilson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

;  7i28().,  I  THiN^  you  live  ^t  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

7281.  And  you  are  engag^  in  business  ? — I 
am  president  of  the  local  association  of  the 
Liverpool  and  District  Grocers'  and  Provision 
Dealers'  Association. 

7282.  And  you  come  here  as  representing  that 
l9cal  association  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

,,  72^3/  I  think  the  first  point  that  you  wish  to 
say  anything  about  is  with  reference  to  these 
articles  that  vou  sell,  and  which  you  purchase 
froih  wholesale  dealers.  Do  you  think  that  the 
invoice  sent  to  you  shoidd  be  a  warranty  ? — Yes  ; 
we,  as  shopkeepers,  ask  to  be  put  on  the  same 
ifooting  as  the  purchasing  public.  When  we  sell 
it  is  implied  that  we  supply  what  is  asked  for  ; 
and  if  we  receive  an  invoice  we  ask  that  that  in* 
voice  should  be  a  guarantee  to  us  that  it  is  what 
it  states  on  the  invoice.  I  may  say  that  shop- 
keepers do  not  adulterate,  and  would  be  only  too 
glaa  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities. 

7284.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  the 
adulteratioj^i  of  articles  is  mainly  before  they 
reach  the  shopkeeper  ? — Yes. 

7285.\Xlw^t  the  shopkeeper  practically  becomes 
now  the  innocent  victim  of  the  fraud  oi  another  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  the  grievance  that  we  suffer 
from. 

7286.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  is  no  adulteration  on  the  part  of  the  shop- 
keepers, would  you  ?— ^There  may  be  a  little, 
but  nothing  in  proportion  to  what  is  done  by 
mai^u&cturers.  The  shopkeepers  just  simply 
purviey  the  goods  as  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  importer . 

7287.  And  you  widi  that  the  invoice  for  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  you  should  be  held  as  a 
warranty,  so  tbat  proceedings  migli^t  be  taken 
against  the  wholesale  person  who  supplies  you .? 
— That  is  our  contention. 

7288.  •  Would  you  have  him  made  joint  defen- 
dant, or  would  JQM  have  the  case  tried  against 
him?-^My  opinion  is  that  if  the  local  authority 
have  reason  tq  suspect  and  know  t)iat  certain 
goods  are  adulterated,  the  local  tradesmen, 
through  their  associations,  would  only  be  too 
gUd  to  co-operate  and  trace  it  to  its  origin,  and 
thins  they  would  stop  it  at  the  fountain-head. 

7289*  You  would  need  to  have  very  conclusive 
proofs  would  you  not,  that  the  article  was  not 
tampered  with,  after  delivery,  by  the  retailer  ? — 
Precisely  ;  it  would  be  easyj  I  think,  to  furnish 
tHe  title  of  its  origin.  I  think  now,  instead  of 
making  the  tradesman  the  victim  they  should  go 
to  the  fpuntain-liead  and  stop  it  at.it9  source. 

7290.  The  next  point  you  want  to  hrin^  before 
.      0.73.    ' 


Chairman — continaed. 

us  is  that  at  the  port  of  entry  certain  things 
should  be  examined  and  stopped  if  found  to  be 
adulterated  or  deleterious? — Our  contention  is 
that  imported  i^oods,  such,  for  instance,  as  pre- 
served peas,  as  is  well  known,  are  never  handled 
at  all  by  the  retailer,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  com- 
ponent parts.  The  retailer  just  serves  the  goods 
as  they  are  packed,  and  if .  the  authorities  say 
they  are  injurious  they  ought  to  stop  their  being 
sold  at  all,  and  not  fine  a  tradesman  for  selling 
them. 

7291.  You  would  have  these  preserved  peas 
stopped  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — Yes  ;  if  the 
authorities  say  they  are  injurious  to  health  they 
should  not  allow  them  to  be  sold  at  all ;  just  as 
they  would  not  allow  diseased  meat  to  be  sold. 

7292.  Would  you,  in  the  same  way,  stop  filled 
cheese  and  such  articles  ? — If  they  were  proved 
to  be  injurious  to  health. 

7293.  You  mean  that  peas  are  injurious  to 
health,  inasmuch  as  they  are  coloured  with  copper 
salts,  probably  ? — The  authorities  say  that ;  I  do 
not  say  so. 

7294.  Supposing  they  are  coloured  with  copper 
salts,  and,  consequently,  iojurious  to  health,  you 
think  that  an  article  of  that  kind  should  be 
stopped  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — Yes. 

7295.  And  confiscated? — Yes;  it  ought  to  be 
stopped ;  at  all  events  if  it  is  injurious  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sold. 

7296.  You  <?ome  to  that  conclusion  because 
letting  such  articles  into  the  country  places  the 
unfortunate  shopkeeper  in  the  position  of  being 
made  defendant  for  selling  something  injurious 
to  he^th  when  he  n;^y  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  and  of  the  reason  why  he  is  proceeded 
against  ?-*-Frecisely;  we  just  simply  supply  what 
is  asked  for.  .         j        , 

,  7297.  You  think  that  in  all  those  casfs  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  Court  of  Appeal?— Yes, 
Where  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence.  As  it  is 
now,  if  a  tradesman  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  articles  he  has  supplied  are  pure  he  has  to 
produce  overwhelming  evidence  before  the 
magistrates  will  receive  the  opposing  view. 
What  we  should  like  is  that  when  a  sununons 
is  received  for  an  article  which  the  tradesman 
has  every  reason  ^  believe  is  perfectly  pure,  and 
knows  from  his  own  knowledge  to  be  pure,  if  he 
produces  the  certificate  of  another  analyst,  the 
magistrates  should  refer  the  sample  in  dispute  to 
Somerset  House,  and  not  have  any  discretion  in 
the  matter  at  all.  I  may  give  an  instance  in 
Hanley.  whefe  the  magistrate  would  not  .refer  a 
case.  The  question  was  one  of  ginger,  whicn  it 
T  T  2  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

was  said  was  not  of  the  nature  and  substance 
demanded.  The  seller  produced  the  certificate 
of  Mr.  Estcourt,  public  analyst  for  Manchester, 
who  said  that  the  article  was  genuine ;  but  the 
stipendiary  said  he  was  not  going  to  send  again 
to  Somerset  House  if  he  could  possibly  help  it ; 
as  he  had  had  so  much  trouble  and  bother  with 
their  analyses  before,  he  would  not  send  asain. 
Our  experience  with  Somerset  House,  as  retailers, 
is  very  satisfactory,  in  that  it  usually  confirms 
the  defendant's  analysis,  and  has  been  invariably 
proved  to  be  correct. 

7298.  Would  you  then  infer  from  that  that 
the  analysts  for  the  prosecution  are  a  little  too 
fault-finding  ? — We  think  they  are  not  careful. 
I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  Liverpool  that 
Dr.  Campbell  Brown  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  careful  analysts  we  have  in  the  country, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  profession ;  we 
have  had  no  complaint  with  regard  to  him.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  expense  that  traders  are 
put  to  in  establishing  their  innocence  ;  and  they 
do  not  receive  costs  at  all  commensurate  with 
their  expense.  We  think  those  costs  should  fall 
upon  those  who  are  at  fault. 

7299.  Your  proposal  would  work  in  this  way, 
then:  that  supposing  a  man  is  taken  up  for 
selling  adulterated  coffee,  there  would  be  a  con- 
flict of  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  of  adultera- 
tion, the  amount  of  chicory,  say  ;  that  would  be 
referred  to  Somerset  House;  in  case  Somerset 
House  decided  that  the  adulteration  was  not 
present,  then  the  costs  would  be  allowed  to  that 
defendant ;  he  would  not  only  go  scot  free  as 
regards  any  charge  of  adulteration,  but  would 
have  no  expense  at  all  ? — I  think  that  is  only 
reasonable  and  fair. 

7300.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  he  were 
found  guilty,  would  you  be  inclined  to  increase 
the  penalties?— I  think  the  magistrates  have 
sufficient  power  now  to  inflict  fines  which  would 
be  deterrent  enough. 

7301.  You  think  the  fines  under  the  present 
law  are  suflSciently  high  ? — Yes. 

7302.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  imprisoning 
people  ? — Certainly  not. 

V303.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  would  be 
properly  imprisoned  if  he  was  repeatedly  found 
adulterating  articles  of  food  ? — Yes,  if  he  was 
persisting  in  it. 

7304.  You  would  not  object  to  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  as  a  final  resort?— No. 

7305.  You  have  some  views  to  state,  I  believe, 
on  behalf  of  your  association  about  the  presence 
of  water  in  butter? — Yes,  we  think  that  the 
percentage  is  very  often  much  too  high  ;  and 
reading  over  this  report  from  Harald  Faber,  who 
has  very  exhaustively  gone  into  the  subject,  he 
shows  clearly  that  it  need  not  exceed,  say,  14*36*, 
taking  a  very  large  number  of  samples  as  his 
guide ;  and  we  think,  fixing  it  at  16  per  cent., 
that  it  should  not  go  beyond  that,  because  if  it 
goes  beyond  that  we  think  it  is  a  fraud,  not  only 
upon  the  consumer,  but  upon  the  retailer  as 
well. 

7306.  That  is  the  opinion  of  your  association  ? 
— That  is  the  opinion  of  our  association. 

.7307.  But  it  is  not  founded,  I  think,  on  any 
practical  experience  either  as  analysts  or  as  manu- 


Chairman — continued. 

f acturers  of  butter,  is  it  ? — We  take  this  report 
of  Harald  Faber  as  a  guide. 

7308.  That  is  to  say,  you  read  a  report,  and 
you  come  to  a  conclusion  from  that  report  that 
16  per  cent,  of  water  would  be  a  fair  protection 
to  the  retail  dealer  ? — Yes  ;  we  think  that  butter 
could  be  made  with  that  percentage,  or  less, 
in  it. 

7309.  But  you  are  not  practical  butter  makers  ? 
— No,  but  still  we  have  had  a  very  large  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  butter,  and  we  know  that 
many  butters  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
water  in  them  than  there  should  be. 

7310.  That  varies  under  many  conditions,  does 
it  not ;  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  us  that  it 
varies  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

7311.  All  I  want  is  for  you  to  tell  us  upon 
what  your  opinion  is  founded  ;  is  it  founded 
simply  upon  what  you  have  read? — Yes,  and 
upon  practical  knowledge  as  dealing  with  butter. 

7312.  But  not  as  makers  of  butter  ? — No  ;  but 
still  we  think  a  great  deal  of  butter  is  highly 
charged  with  water  in  order  to  cheapen  its  Iprc^- 
duction. 

7313.  Have  you  got  something  to  say  about 
filled  cheese ;  is  that  sold  to  any  Targe  extent  in 
your  part  ? — The  trade  is  increasing. 

7314.  Do  the  public  like  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  know  what  they  are  buying. 

7315.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  on  the 
paFt  of  the  public  with  respect  to  filled  cheese  ? 
— There  have  been  several  convictions  with  re- 
gard to  that. 

7316.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  ;  have  there 
been  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  purchasers  ? 
— The  class  of  people  it  would  be  sold  amongst 
would  perhaps  not  be  epicures  with  regard  to 
cheese. 

7317.  You  think  the  sale  is  increasing  in 
Liverpool  and  the  district  ? — Yes. 

7318.  Is  this  filled  cheese  made  io  resemble 
cheese  very  closely  ? — Yes,  you  could  not  distin- 
guish it,  except  you  were  an  expert,  from  the 
pure  product. 

7319.  And  you  could  not  distinguish  it  by 
taste  ? — No,  nor  by  appearance. 

7320.  But  it  does  not  keep,  I  understand  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  keep,  and  I  should  judge  it  to  be 
very  indigestible  from  the  appearance  of  it. 

7321.  Then  the  article,  filled  cheese,  you  think 
ought  not  to  be  sold  as  cheese? — No,  we  think  it 
should  be  sold  on  its  merits. 

7322.  It  ought  to  be  treated  the  same  as  mar- 
garine in  relation  to  butter,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

7323.  And  have  a  distinctive  name  ? — Yes. 

7324.  And  be  sold  under  its  distinctive  title, 
so  as  to  separate  it  from  ordinary  cheese  ? — Yes, 
we  think  so. 

7325.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  the  retail  dealer? — Yes,  because,  unfortu- 
nately, if  the  dealer  handles  it,  the  public  will 
ask  for  it  as  cheese,  and  it  will  be  sold  as  cheese ; 
so  we  think  if,  at  the  outset,  a  distinctive  name 
were  given  to  it,  it  would  come  in  the  market  on 
its  merits,  which  would  make  things  pleasant 
and  easier  both  for  the  dealers  and  the  public*     % 

7326.  And  you  would  give  some  special  name 

to 
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to  this  cheese  ? — Yes,  the  association  thought  it 
ought  to  be  called,  say  "  oleine." 

7327.  That  would  not  be  a  very  attractive 
name,  would  it  ? — Oleine,  I  suppose,  is  a  large 
percentage  of  its  composition. 

Mr.  Newdigate* 

7328.  It  would  be  no  worse  than  "margarine," 
would  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  »ny 
worse. 

Chairman. 

7329.  You  think  also  that  prosecutions  should 
not  be  taken  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  when  the  Margarine  Acts  can  be  used  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  that  is  a  very  great  hardship  which 
the  tradesman  suffers  from.  He  has  complied 
with  the  Margarine  Acts  in  every  detail,  and 
then  they  catch  him  on  a  technical  point. 

7330.  Under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act? 
—Yes. 

7331.  You  would  like  the  law  simplified,  so 
that  one  Act  should  be  applied  to  one  set  of 
articles  and  the  other  to  the  other? — Yes. 

7332.  But  you  would  not  have  the  shopkeeper 
liable  under  ooth  Acts? — No,  he  never  knows 
under  which  Act  they  may  try  to  catch  him. 

7333.  But  if  he  is  pursuing  a  perfectly  honest 
course,  I  suppose  he  need  not  care  about  either 
of  the  Acts  being  put  in  force  against  him  ? — 
There  is  i^  difficulty,  that  the  public  will  only 
ask  for  it  as  butter  ;  but,  I  think,  some  of  the 
responsibility  should  be  thrown  upon  the  public 
as  well  as  upon  the  tradesman.  Tnen  in  a  large 
business  they  come  up  to  the  counter  and  ask  for 
it  as  it  is  lying  there,  marked  before  their  eyes, 
and  it  is  delivered  to  them  in  a  marked  paper. 
Yet  if  it  happens  to  be  a  person  employed  by  the 
inspector,  he  may  say  it  is  not  according  to  the 
nati^re  and  substance  demanded. 

7334.  But  the  magistrate  .would  not  be  very 
likely,  I  think,  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  a  person  or 
persons  who  sold  margarine  from  a  sample  marked 
"  margarine,'^  and  who  wrapped  it  up  in  a  paper 
with  uie  word  "  margarine  "  printed  on  it  ? — Un- 
fortunately there  are  numerous  convictions. 

7335.  In  spite  of  those  precautions  ? — Yes, 
and  that  is  why  we  consider  it  a  very  great 
hardship. 

7336.  Because  a  person  has  asked  for  butter 
and  has  not  been  told  by  word  of  mouth  that  it 
is  not  butter  ? — Yes,  they  insist  upon  a  verbal 
declaration,  which  we  say  is  almost  impossible  at 
all  times  to  comply  with,  specially  when  the  article 
is  marked  before  them  and  delivered  to  them  in 
a  marked  paper. 

7337.  Still  you  would  not  think  it  much 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  retail  dealer  to  say  : 
"  It  is  not  butter ;  it  is  margarine  "  ? — Perhaps 
there  is  a  crowd  waiting  to  be  served,  and  the 
shopkeeper  pays  little  attention  to  it.  They  ask 
for  the  article  before  them,  and  I  scarcely  can 
see  how  it  can  be  considered  to  prejudice  the 
purchasers  when  it  is  marked  plainly  before 
them. 

7338.  And  they  pay  a  price  for  it  which  is  not 
the  price  of  butter  ? — Yes. 

7339.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish 
to  say  to  the  Committee  ?—  I  would  just  like  to 
.    0.73. 


Chairman  -  continued. 


emphasise  one  point  in  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Giles  gave  the  other  day  with  regard  to  a  board 
of  reference  which  we  think  would  save  a  very 
large  amount  of  friction,  and  would  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  Act  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
tailer. 

7340.  What  functions  would  you  give  to  the 
board  of  reference? — I  go  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Giles'  evidence.  I  do  not  commit 
myself  exactly  to  the  details  of  it,  but  on  those 
lines  I  think  the  board  of  reference  would  fulfil 
very  useful  functions. 

7341.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness  on  that  point  ? — Yes. 

7342.  Do  you  agree  with  it  in  the  main  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

7343.  You  said  that  the  public  asked  for 
margarine  as  butter  ?  —  Yes. 

7344.  Htiw  do  you  know  that?  They  go  up 
to  a  counter  and  ask  for  what  is  on  the  counter  ? 
—Yes. 

7345.  How  do  you  know  they  ask  for  what  is 
on  the  counter  as  butter? — We  know  by  the 
frequency  of  their  coming,  and  you  may  tell 
them  every  time  they  come  in. 

7346.  Then  you  tell  them  it  is  margarine  ?— 
Yes,  and  you  may  ask  them   to  ask  for  mar- 

farine,  but  yet  they  still  persist  in  asking  for 
utter.  Still  they  come  in,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge,  you  give  over  repeating  it,  and  yet 
the  construction  which  the  local  auuiorities  place 
upon  the  Act  is  that  you  must  describe  it,  and 
give  a  verbal  declaration  every  time;  and  it 
becomes  almost  monotonous  to  dealers  and  offen- 
sive to  the  customer. 

7347.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can  tell  that 
your  customer  wants  to  buy  the  article  as  butter 
unless  you  know  your  customers  ? — Most  of  us 
know  our  customers  very  well ;  they  go  up,  we  will 
say,  to  the  margarine  counter  and  ask  for  butter. 

7348.  Is  the  word  margarine  placed  over  that 
counter?— Yes,  distinctly;  that  is  required  by 
the  Act,  and  is  complied  with  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Colston. 

7349.  It  is  actually  affixed  to  the  substance, 
is  it  not? — It  has  to  be. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

7350.  Yet  with  all  those  precautions  you  can 
be  fined  at  the  present  time  ?-r-Yes,  and  are  fre- 
quently fined.  That  is  a  grievance  which  we 
think  would  be  remedied  by  withdrawing  mar- 
garine from  the  purview  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  seeing  that  there  is  a  special  Act  for 
dealing  with  that  article. 

7351.  Who  did  you  say  wrote  that  pamphlet 
about  the  water  in  butter  ? — Harold  Faber,  an 
official  of  the  Danish  Government. 

7352.  Had  he  not  any  evidence  about  Irish 
butter? — No,  I  think  not. 

7353.  Then  it  cannot  be  a  pamphlet  of  very 
much  value  ?— Still  there  is  plenty  of  Irish 
butter;  take  Irish  lump-butter,  for  instance; 
that  has  the  smallest  percentage  perhaps  of  water 
of  any  butter  produced. 

T  T  3  7354.  But 
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^354.  But  still  some  good  Irish  butter  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  water  ? — Still  we  think  the 
water  could  be  taken  out  of  it  by  proper  manipu- 
lation. 

7355.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  read  the  evidence 
we  have  had  on  the  subject  of  Irish  butter?— I 
have  read  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  From  my  experience  with  butter  I  feel 
siu^  when  it  is  put  on  the  counter  the  large  per- 
centage of  water  that  runs  from  it  could  be 
avoided. 

7356.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  injure  the 
small  producers  very  much  if,  say,  a  standard  of 
16  per  cent,  was  the  limit  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  might  be  in  butter  ? — At  present  the  retailer 
is  fined  if  it  contains  more  than  22  per  cent. 

'  7357.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween 16  and  22  per  cent.?— Some  people  wish 
to  keep  it  as  high  as  27  per  cent,  and  they  say 
that  butter  cannot  be  made  under  that  standard* 

7358.  But  according  to  your  argument  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  retailer  might  be  in  the 
position  of  adding  water  to  the  butter  ? — I  think 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  butter  producer 
if  he  would  make  the  butter  with  as  small  a  per«^ 
centage.of  WAter  as  possible ;  it  would  command  a 
higher  price. 

7359.  Would  it  not  be  a  drawback  to  the  snutU 
producer  of  butter,  who  Jms  not  got  all  the  most 
modem  requirements  for  making  butter,  if  yoi]i 
were  to  put  a  limit  of  1 6  per  cent,  of  water  in 
butter,  when  very  often  a  perfectly  honest  ariiclei 
inight  be  made,  through  no  fault  of  his,  which 
might  contain  a  larger  percentage  ? — My  answer 
with  regard  to  that  is,  that  our  complaint  with 
reference  to>the  large  percentages  of  water  in 
butter  applies  to  butter  made  under  modem  con- 
ditions ;  creamery  butters,  for  instance,  in  Ire- 
land ;  not  so  much  to  dairy  butter. 

7360.  That  is  not  quite  answering  my  question. 
Would  it  not  injure  the  small  producers  who 
make  a  certain  amount  of  butter  and  send  it  off 
to  market  every  week,  when  they  have  not  got 
the  most  modem  requirements,  to  have  the  limit 
of  16  percent,  put  down  as  the  amount  of  water 
that  must  be  in  butter?— We  think  that  they 
could  reduce  this  percentage  of  water  even  with- 
out modem  appliances.  I  say  that  butter 
made  under  modern  conditions  with  modem  appli- 
ances is  really  the  worst  with  regard  to  the  large 
quantity  of  water  that  it  oontains. 

7361.  But  then  a  good  deal  of  this  Irish  butter 
is  not  made  under  modern  conditions  ? — ^The  butter 
I  refer  to  is.  I  say  that  butter  made  under  modem 
conditions  and  with  modern  appliances  is  really 
the  worst  in  that  respect 

7362.  Do  you  mean  the  Irish  creamery  butter  ? 
— *  Yes ;  that  contains  very  often  the  largest  per- 
centage of  water. 

7363.  I  am  talking  of  butter  produced  by  the 
small  man  ? — I  think,  by  proper  manipulation  of 
the  butter,  even  without  the  present  appliances, 
he  can  reduce  it  to  something  like  16  per  cent., 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Colston. 

7364.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being 
more  water  in  butter  sent  from  crean^eries  thm 
in  butter  sent  from  small, private  producer^? — I 
cannot  say,  unless  they  do  not  wash  it  or  work  it 
sufficiently. 


Mr.  BoUtho. 

7365.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  fact  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

7366.  Is  that  the  case  with  Danish  butter?— 
No ;  that  does  not  lose  so  much  as  the  modem 
creamery  butters  do  in  weight. 

7367.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  quantity 
of  water  is  in  the  best  samplea  of  Danish  butter? 
—About  10  per  cent. 

7368.  Is  not  the  Danish  butter  made  with  the 
latest  modem  appliances  ?— Yes ;  that  is  why  I 
think  the  Irish  could  obtain  the  aame  results 
with  l^e  same  care. 

7369.  You  do  not  put  it  on  the  appliances,  but 
on  the  want  of  care  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

7370.  I  suppose  the  Danish  butter  merchants 
are  trying  to  push  the  sale  of  Danish  butter  very 
much  in  this  country? — Yes;  but  it  is  only 
winning  its  way  by  its  merits. 

7371.  But  this  pamphlet  is  written  fey  a  Dane? 
— Yes,  a  Danish  official. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7372.  You  say  there  have  been  a  goo4  niany 
cases  in  which  shopkeepers  have  been  ^ed  for 
selling  margarine  as  butter,  or  for  not  stating  at 
the  counter  that  margarine  was  sold  a^  inargarine? 
— Just  simply  for  ,  the  omission  of  the  verbal 
declaration.  When  the  Margarine  Act  was  fidly 
complied  with,  they  have  taken  summonses  under 
the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act.  (See  Appen- 
dix.) 

7373.  And  you  imagine  that  everv  man  would 
know  all  his  customers? — He  would  know  the 
majority  of  them. 

7374.  Supposing  a  stranger  came  and  asked 
for  butte^  and  he  was  supplied  ^ith  margarine, 
would  he  be  told  ?-2— In  most  cases  he  would  he 
told  ;  but  under  certain  circumstances,  if  there 
was  a  great  pressure  *of  business,  there  might  be 
an  omission. 

^  7375.  Have  there  been  a  good  many  con^ 
victions? — Several,  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

7376.  How  are  these  omissions  proved  ? — By 
simply  saying,  "We  did  not  receive  what  we 
asked  for  ;  we  asked  for  butter  and  you  gs^v^  i^ 
margarine."     . 

7377.  Who  says  so  ?— The  inspector.      ' 

7378.  Would  you  know  the  inspector  ? — He, 
as  a  rule,  sends  someone  else.  , 

7379.  He  sends  a  stranger  ?— Yes  ;  or  perhaps 
he  might  get  someone  in  the  neighbourhood. 

73^0.  And  you  would  not  know  that  cueitomer? 
— You  might,  or  you  might  not. 

7381.  But  if  a  good  many  oases  have  iaken 
place  there  must  have  been  a  good  many  strangers 
not  known  among  your  customers  ? — You  may 
observe  it  in  99  cases,  and  the  hundredth  time  you 
may  omit  the  verbal  declaration,  and  it  may  be 
to  a  stranger. 

7382.  B^t  if  it  is  only  1  per  cent,  there  must 
have  been  an  enormous  number  of  $a|es  if  there 
Jbave  been  several  convictions  ;  because  it  would 
be  omitted  in  a  good  many  ca^Q^  in  which  tli^re 
would  be  no  conviction,  I  presume  ?-^Very 
likely.     Very  likely  it  happens  everyday;  and 

I  venture 
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I  venture  t6  say  that  if  you  took  cases  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Druffs  Act  you  could  con- 
vict 99  per  eent.  of  the  tradesmen  of  the 
country. 

7383.  For  selling  an  article  which  is  not  that 
demanded  ? — They  know  that  it  cannot  be  what 
they  ask  for.  At  the  present  time  margarine  is 
lai^ely  8old>  I  suppose  chiefly  sold».at  from  6d. 
to  6^«  a  lb.  II  a  customer  asks  for  bd.  butter 
I  know  what  she  wantd,  and  I  do  not  say»  ^^  Ask 
for  margarine^  do  not  ask  for  butter'*;  I  might 
go  on  with  that  repetition  hour  after  hour. 

Mr,!  Ncwdigatt, 

7384.  lliere  is  some  American  butter  at  5d^.  a 
lb,  is  t^ere  not?— Not  fit  for  co^euu^tion,  only 
for  nianufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

738{l.  Does  the  inspector  come  in  and  ask  for 
Sd,  butter  ? — Yes,  or  hd, 

7386^  Have  you  any  cases  to  prove  that  ? — I 
have  not  any  by  pie. 

7387.  Could  you  give  >fs  a  reference  to  any 
case  in  which  the  inspector  came  in  and,,  asked 
for  5d.  butter  and  then  and  there  has  been  sup- 
plied with  margarine  ? — I- can  give  you  instances 
in  the  winter  time  when  the  lowest  price  of  butter 
was  I^t,  when  several  were  fined  when  he  had 
asked  for  l(k/.  butter,  an  article  that  coyld  not 
be  obtained. 

7388.  3till  that  is  not  quite  ^d.  ;  between  5<f. 
and  \0d.  there  is  a  wide  margin? — Just  now 
prices  are  ei^tremelv  low. 

7389t  But  still,  for  all  that,  if  there  have  been 
.  a  good  many  convictions  through  an  inspector 
coming  in,  or  a  stranffe  man  coming  in,  the  shop- 
keepers must  have  scud  to  strangers,  other  than 
their  usual  customers,  parcels  of  margarine  when 
they  have  been  asked  for  butter  ? — Yes. 

7390.  Surely  you  woi^d  not  alter  the  law  in 
that  respect ;  when  a  man  gp^  in  and  asks  for  a 
thing  he  should  have  it,  is  not  that  reasonable  ? 
— But  he  asks  for  what  he  knows  he  cannot  get; 
and  when  you  know  that  he  is  aiding  for  sqme- 
thing  at  a  price  at  which  he  cannot  buy,  the 
gemiine  article,  and  your  customers  arf  generally 
satisfied  with  what  you  supply  them  with^  I  do 
not  see  that  they  are  in  any  way  prejudiced 

7391.  That  is  not  the  point;  if  a  stranger 
comes  in  and  asks  for  an  article,  he  ought  to  Wve 
it;  and.if  you  pannotsupply.it  at  the  price  you 
ou^ht  to  say  so  ?— Yes,  and  we  should  h^  perfectly 
willing.  If  he  asks  for  butter  at  a  high  price, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  mixture,  we  should  like 
the  penalty  to  be  very  severe. 

7392.  But  if  a  man  comes  in  and  asks  for  butter 
at  a  low  price,  at  which,  as  yon  say,  you  cannot 
supply  it,  you  should  say  to  him,  ^I  cannot 
supply  butter ;  I  can  only  supply  margarine  at 
sucn  a  low  price  "  ? — And  I  say  .we  do,  until  the 
repetition  becomes  wearisome  and  objectionable. 

7393.  Surely  it  cannot  be  olyectionable  to  tell 
a  nmn  that  he  cannot  get  the  thing  at  the  price 
atwhiqh  haasks  for  it;  and  a  strange  man;  it 
is  not  one  of  your  regular  customers,  because  it 
must  be  a  strange  man,  otherwise  the  inspector 
woukl  not  send  him?—Il  may  be  a  woman. 

7394*  A  sti^anger,  at  any  rate,  man  or  woman  ? 
,      0.73. 


Mr.  Lambert — continued. 


— Mv  instructions  to  the  assistants  are  that  they 
should  tell  them  ;  but  you  cannot  always  get 
your  assistants  to  carry  out  your  instructions. 

7395.  But  you  can  plead  that  as  an  excuse  ; 
a  man  would  not,  I  presume,  be  fined  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  given  his  assistants  instruo- 
tions  to  carry  out  the  kw  ? — He  would  be.  That 
is  why  we  wish  to  be  brought  under  the  Mar- 
garine Act,  and  then  he  could  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  assistant,  and  have  the  assistant  brought 
into  court. 

7396.  Have  you  any  case  to  prove  that  a  shop- 
keeper has  given  his  assistant  clear  instructions 
to  carry  out  the  law  imder  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
DruKs  Act,  under  which  the  shopkeeper  has  been 
fined  ?-^There  are  plenty. 

.  7397.  Could  you  give  us  the  reference  to 
them?— Yes. 

7398.  Have  you  it  here  ?— No. 

7399.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  evidence?--^! 
could  supply  it. 

Mr.  Colston. 

7400.  You  told  us  with  regard  to  Irish  butter 
and  Danish  butter  the  percentage  of  water;  can 

.  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  water  you  find  in 
prime  English  butter? — No,  I  have  no  evidence 
on  that. 

7401.  And  with  regard  to  Australian? — No, 
but  £  should  judge  from  the  handling  of  it  that 
the  percentage  is  very  low,  both  in  high-class 
Engush  and  high-*clas8  Australian,  much  lower 
than  in  Irish  butter. 

7402.  Do  not  yon  deal  largely  in  Ei^Iish 
butter? — No,  not  largely.  It  is  mostly  Irish 
butter  or  Danish  butter. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

7403.  You  suggested  "  oleine  "  as  the  name  for 
filled  cheese ;  how  would  the  name  "  cheeseine," 
on  the  principle  of  "  butterine  "  ? — We  think 
that  that  would  lead  to  confusion,  from  the 
similarity  of  name. 

7404.  I  see  that  a  witness,  Mr.  Giles,  I  think, 
suggested  that  "  butterine  "  would  be  preferable 
to  ^^  margarine  "  for  describing  what  is  known  as 
margarine?^ — At  the  time  it  would  have  been 
better ;  but  now  that  the  public  have  become 
used  to  the  change,  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  revert  again  back  to  the  original  name. 

7405.  But  here  you  are  initiating  the  idea  ? — 
We  should  prefer,  as  I  said,  to  have  a.  distinctive 
name  for  it  at  the  outset,  and  then  it  would  not 
lead  to  confusion  by  people  saying  that  they  had 
asked  for  "  cheeseine  when  perhaps  we  thought 
it  was  cheese. 

Mr.  Newdig<xtt. 

7406.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  mixtures  are 
sometimes  made  underneath  shops  by  dishonest 
tradesmen ;    you  have  heard  of  that,  I  suppose? 

I  have  heard  of  that  being  done,  but  not  in 

Liverpool  or  the  district.  I  have  heard  of  it 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

7407.  Still  it  is  possible  that  that  can  be  done  ? 
—Yes. 

7408.  There  is  a  machine  which  does  it?— 
Yes,  but  you  can  buy  plenty  of  mixtures  as  it  is, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  fit  up 
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Mr.  Newdigate — continued, 
machinery,  unless  he  wants  to  produce  it  cheaper 
than  he  can  buy  it. 

7409.  But  it  is  done  ?— Yes,  I  daresay.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  mixtures  sold,  and  sold 
as  margarine,  which  would  take  the  place  of  high 
class  butter. 

7410.  But  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
person  who  wilfully  and  persistently  adulterates 
should  be  sent  to  prison?— If  he  persists  in  it  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  that,  if  fines  would 
not  act  as  a  deterrent. 

Mr.  Yerhurgh. 

7411.  I  think  you  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Colston 
just  now,  that  you  had  not  had  much  experience 
of  the  best  English  butter  ? — No,  not  a  large  ex- 
perience. I  do  deal  in  English  high  class  butter, 
and  there  is  a  very  email  percentage  of  water  in 
it.  I  have  not  tested  it,  but  judging  from  its 
appearance  it  would  be  a  very  small  percentage. 

7412.  Do  1  correctly  gather  that  your  trade 
is  principally  in  Danish  and  Irish  butter? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

7413.  With  reference  to  what  you  told  to  Mr. 
LambeH  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  margarine 
to  persons  asking  for  low  price  butter ;  is  there 
any  sentimental  objection  on  the  part  of  a  poor 

furchaser  to  ask  for  margarine  ? — I  do  not  know, 
am  sure;  I  think  there  must  be. 

7414.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  not  like  to  go 
into  a  shop  and  ask  for  margarine ;  they  prefer 
to  ask  for  butter,  although  they  know  they  are 
buying  margarine  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  experience. 

7415.  One  witness  here  told  us  that  he  has 
known  instances  in  which  they  have  asked  for 
butter  and  have  been  supplied  with  margarine 
wrapped  in  a  margarine  label,  and  they  have 
taken  the  label  off  and  wrapped  it  in  plain  paper 
before  leaving  the  shop ;  have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  ? — I  have  had  no  personal 
experience  of  that  kind,  but  1  have  heard  that  it 
has  frequently  happened. 

7416.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  sentimental 
objection  on  the  part  of  poor  persons  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  supj.osition  that  they  were  buying 
an  inferior  article  ? — Yes. 

7417.  They  like  to  delude  themselves  and 
their  friends  with  the  notion  that  they  are  buy- 
ing butter? — Yes. 

7418.  You  think  that  that  sentimental  objection 
does  exist  ? — Yes. 

7419.  It  is  a  false  sentiment,  but  you  think 
that  it  exists  ? — Yes,  and  the  tradesman  has  to 
submit  to  that. 

7420.  And  pander  to  it? — He  cannot  afford 
to  offend  his  customers.  I  do  not  deal  largely  in 
margarine  myself,  and  so  it  would  not  affect  me ; 
sometimes  it  may  happen  that  I  have  none  at  all. 
But  I  think  it  is  hard  that  a  tradesman  should 
be  the  victim  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 

Eublic  and  of  the  traps  which  the  inspector  may 
\j  for  him. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7421.  But,  stili,  the  inspector  would  not  send 
a  very  poor  person  to  buy  butter,  would  he  ? — 
In  Liverpool  they  sent  one  thfit  can  neither  read 


Mr.  Lamhert — continued. 

nor  write,  and  she  claimed   that  she  could  not 
read  the  labels  nor  the  wrappers. 

7422.  But  that  ignorance  cannot  be  taken  as 
an  excuse  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  person 
could  not  read  the  label  with  "  margarine ''  on  it  ? 
— The  magistrate  has  put  it  this  way  to  the 
defendant  when  it  was  labelled  before  her  eyes ; 
he  has  said,  ^^  supposing  that  she  could  not  read ; " 
and  in  fact  the  inspector  has  selected  one  that 
could  not  read,  to  meet  that  objection  which  the 
tradesman  makes. 

7423.  There  is  a  sentiment,  you  sav,  amongst 
very  poor  people  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  seller  of 
butter  is  inclined  to  meet  that  sentiment  in  people 
of  a  better  class  ? — Of  the  poorer  class. 

7424.  No,  of  the  better  class,  because  before  a 
thing  of  that  kind  can  be  proved  the  im^pector 
must  send  somebody? — And  he  often  sends  a 
very  poor  woman. 

7425.  But  he  would  not  always  send  a  very  poor 
woman  ? — He  generally  sends  the  same  person. 

7426.  Then  you  would  know  him  or  her? — 
But  there  are  many  instances  of  branch  shops  in 
which  the  proprietor  knows  nothing  of  the 
customer  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Colston. 

7427.  Could  you  explain  to  us  how  it  comes 
about  that  you  do  not  deal  more  largely  in 
English  butter ;  why  does  your  trade  lie  more 
especially  with  Irish  and  Danish  butter  ? — The 
quality  is  more  uniform,  and  the  price  does  not 
fluctuate  so  much. 

7428.  Since  the  establishment  of  creameries  or 
butter  factories  in  England  do  you  not  find  that 
the  quality  has  improved  with  regard  to  uni- 
formity ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  do  much  with 
that  in  Liverpool ;  I  think  it  is  distributed  more 
locally. 

Mr.  Newdigate, 

7429.  You  say  that  margarine  is  always  sold 
on  a  separate  coimter? — Not  always;  I  should 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  margarine  and 
butter  are  sold  side  by  side. 

7430.  The  butter  and  margarine  are  both  sold 
from  the  same  counter? — Yes. 

7431.  You  say  that  you  stick  up  a  large  label 
in  some  cases  ? — In  all  cases  where  margarine  is 
exposed  for  sale  there  are  labels  with  letters  half 
an  inch  long. 

7432.  On  the  counter? — Over  every  separate 
piece  on  the  counter  the  margarine  is  distinctly 
marked  with  the  label  with  Tetters  half  an  inch 
long. 

7433.  It  is  stuck  in  ? —  Yes,  and  when  it  is 
supplied,  whatever  they  have  asked  for,  it  is 
supplied  in  a  wrapper  that  is  properly  labelled 
according  to  the  Act. 

7434.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  that  margarine  and  butter  should  be 
sold  on  separate  counters?— It  could  not  very 
well  be  done  in  some  shops ;  they  have  not  the 
convenience  for  it. 

7435.  But  wherever  it  could  be  done  in  large 
shops,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  any  advantage. 

7436.  But  then  the  public  would  know  what 
they  were  buying  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  just 
ask  for  it  the  same.     I  could  give  many  instances 
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of  whefe  they  ask  for  fivepenny,  sixpenny,  and 
eightpenny,  whichever  it  is  marked. 

7437.  I  suppose  that  the  general  public  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  price  of  butter  is  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  the  quotations  are  in  the 
papers  every  day,  if  they  wish  to  follow  them. 

7438.  But  they  would  not  follow  them? — 
Competition  will  teep  the  prices  low  enough. 

7439.  But  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  who  goes  to  buy  a  pound  of 
butter  would  not  know  at  what  price  butter  was 
selling  at  all? — I  do  not  know;  I  think  they 
ought  to  know  ;  it  would  be  put  prominently 
enough  before  them. 

7440.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  or  she  might 
think  they  were  buying  the  genuine  article, 
owing  to  ignorance,  whereas  all  the  time  they 
were  buying  margarine  ? — If  they  were  satisfied 
with  what  they  bought,  I  think  there  would  be 
no  injustice  done. 

Mr.  lAxmbert, 

7441.  Although  it  might  be  a  different  article  ? 
— If  she  was  getting  good  value. 

Mr.  Newdigate, 

7442.  I  suppose  that  many  customers  would 
think  that  they  were  not  buying  good  value, 
however  good  stuff  the  margarine  was? — I  do 
not  know  ;  some  people  even  prefer  it  now.  I 
think  the  prejudice  is  breaking  down  against  it. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7443.  Surely  you  would  like  to  state  if  it  is  a 
better  article,  ^'  I  do  not  sell  this  as  margarine, 
but  as  butter  '*  ? — I  am  quite  willing  to  do  so 
personally. 

Mr.  Newdigate. 

7444.  Then  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  sell 
the  two  articles  from  separate  counters,  would  it 
not  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  room 
in  many  small  shops. 

7445.  But  still,  if  it  could  possibly  be  done  it 
would  absolutely  do  away  with  any  fraud  ? — They 
are  kept  perfectly  distinct  as  a  rule,  and  not 
mixed  up. 

7446.  You  said  that  sometimes  they  were  side 
by   side  ? — Yes  ;    but    still    they  are  distinctly 


Mr.  Newdigate — oontinued. 

marked  and  legibly,  so  that  no  one  could  possibly 
mistake  them. 

7447.  Might  it  not  through  inadvertence  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  take  the  block  out  of  the 
one  thing  and  put  it  into  the  other  ? — He  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  mistake  if  he  did. 

7448.  If  he  was  caught?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

7449.  I  think  you  wish  to  give  us  some  evi- 
dence that  you  have  collected  from  members  of 
your  association  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — Ifyou  please. 

7450.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence?  — 
We  sent  out  a  number  of  questions  with  reference 
to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the 
Margarine  Acts,  and  asked  for  their  answers  to 
the  questions,  yes  or  no,  and  I  want  to  put  in 
those  replies  ;  I  have  it  in  tabular  form. 

7451.  You  received  replies  from  a  number  of 
members  of  the  association  ? — Yes,  and  we  give 
an  analysis  of  the  replies. 

7452.  And  you  want  to  put  that  in? — Ifyou 
please. 

[The  same  tpos  /landed  in^  as  follows : — ] 


1.  Aro  yon  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  blem)fl  of  butter  and  margarine 
oallod  mixtures  ? 

S.  Are  you  in  faToor  of  margarine  being 
made  of  a  dllEerent  colour  to  what  it  Is  at 
present? 

S.  Are  you  in  favonr  of  margaiine  being 
sold  in  1-lb.  and  1-lb.  blocks? 


4.  Are  you  in  favonr  of  the  abolition  of 
Clause  i  of  the  Margarine  Act?  (This 
clause  enablef  the  employer  to  have  his 
assistant  summoned  should  he  be  the  actxial 
offender.) 

4a.  Are  yon  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
this  clause  being  extended  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act? 

5.  \re  yon  in  favonr  of  licenses  being 
granted  to  all  retailers  of  margarine  ? 

C.  Should  an  invdoe  be  snfllcient  war< 
ranty? 

7.  Should  summonses  be  issned  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876,  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  margarine  wliere  butter  Is  asked  for 
when  the  provisions  of  the  Margarine  Act 
have  been  fnlly  compiled  with  ? 

8.  Should  a  verbal  declaration  be  neces- 
sary where  the  article  sold  has  with  it 
a  printed  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
sold  as  a  mixture  ? 


-No." 

108  traders. 
214  shops. 

llff  traders. 
;S8S  shops. 

116  traders, 
i  363  shops. 


106  traders. 
t78  shops. 


[   19  traders. 
I   41  shops. 

lOS  traders. 
SIS  shops. 

I     1  traders. 

i     3  shops. 


'120  traders. 
I  286  shops. 


^107  traders. 
S47  shops. 


-Yes.- 

29  traders. 
88  shops. 

17  traders. 
23  shops. 

U  traders. 
40  shops. 


21  traders. 
26  shops. 


96  traders. 
S34  shops. 

98  trad/ers. 
62  shops. 

128  traders. 
301  shops. 


9  tiadecB. 
U  shops. 


24  traders. 
57  shops. 


Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7453.  I  THINK  you  are  chairman  of  the  West 
India  Committee?— That  is  00. 

7454.  And  that  body  gives  special  attention 
to  the  British  West  Indies? — Yes;  it  represents 
the  planting  and  commerciul  interents  of  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

7465.  Are  those  colonies  susrar-producing  co- 
lonies?— Yes. 

7456.  Are  you  also  a  manager  of  the  Colonial 
Company,  Limited  ? — Yes. 

7457.  And  they  are  owners  of  estates,  I  believe? 
— Ye^  they  are  owners  of  large  estates  in  British 
Guiana  and  in  Trinidad,  producing  about  25,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually. 

0.73. 


Chairman — continued. 

7458.  Is  the  sugar  that  they  produce  called 
Demerara  sugar  ?  —The  sugar  that  we  produce 
in  Demerara  is  called  Demerara  sugar,  and  the 
sugar  that  we  produce  in  Trinidad  is  called 
Trinidad  sugar. 

7459.  Is  that  all  of  the  same  colour? — No; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  Trinidad  sugar  is  the 
same  colour  as  Demerara  sugar ;  it  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  exactly  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  Demerara  sugar,  and  is  made  in  the  same 
way. 

7460.  Is  the  colour  produced  artificiiilly  ?— 
Nof  the  colour  is  the  colour  which  is  derived 
mainly  Irom  the  chlorophil .in   the  cane  juice; 

U  U  but 
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CAatrfNOA-— continued, 
but  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  cane  juice 
certun  artificial  treatment  is  required,  so  as  to 
allow  the  colour  to  remain. 

7461.  And  that  artificial  treatment  fixes  the 
colour  ? — Yes. 

7462.  So  that  the  sugar  in  commercial  circles 
is  known  to  a  large  extent  by  its  colour  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  may  add  that  the  chemical  treatment  used  in 
die  manufacture  of  sugar  is  used  with  the  object 
of  getting  the  colour  which  is  natural  to  the  cane 
juice. 

7463.  This  sugar  has  made  its  place  in  the 
market,  as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  its  good  quali- 
ties ? — It  bas  acquired  a  great  reputation,  I 
think,  partly  from  the  aroma  which  it  possesses, 
because,  intrinsically,  the  sugar  is  no  better  than 
sugar  which  sells  at  1/.  or  2/.  less  per  ton. 

7464.  But  it  has  a  reputation? — It  has  a 
reputation. 

7465.  And  in  the  market  it  is  known  mainly 
by  its  appearance  ? — It  is  known  mainly  by  its 
appearance. 

7466.  And  its  appearance  and  its  reputation 
have  induced,  I  suppose,  imitations  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sugar  ? — That  is  so.  Might  1  show 
certain  samples  to  the  Committee. 

7467.  If  you  please  ? — I  have  brought  only 
four  samples  with  me  here,  because  my  object 
is,  first ,  to  show  what  is  intrinsically  a  very 
superior  sugar  to  Demerara  sugar,  but  is 
worth  less  in  the  market  from  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  of  the  quality  that  the  general  public  likes 
as  well  as  they  like  Demerara  sugar. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7468.  Is  it  made  from  beetroot? — It  is  made 
from  beetroot.  That  {producing  the  same)  is 
German  sugar.  These  {producing  the  same)  are 
French  crystals,  which  I  see  are  valued  at 
11/r.  lOid.  per  cwt.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
in  London.  That  would  mean  that  that  sugar  is 
worth  about  12#.  3^.  per  cwt.  sold  in  London. 
That  sugar  would  analyse  over  99J  per  cent, 
of  sucrose,  and  sucrose  is  the  ingredient  in 
samples  of  sugar  to  which  chemists  attach  the 
highest  sweetening  quality ;  therefore,  theoreti- 
cally, if  sugar  contains  100  per  cent,  of  sucrose, 
it  is  as  good  for  sweetening  purposes  as  any 
sugar  can  possibly  be.  Those  (producing  the 
same),  are  some  of  the  iipitation  Demeraras.  I 
should  say  that  those  sugars  would  polarise,  as 
we  term  it,  from  about  95  J  to  96  per  cent. ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  those  French  and  Grerman  sugars 
would  be  intrinsically  4  per  cent,  better  than 
imitation  Demeraras,  but  they  sell  for  3rf.  per 
cwt.  higher  on  account  of  appearing  to  be  like 
Demerara  sugar.  If  the  imitation  sugar  was  sold 
as  beetroot  sugar  coloured  with  an  aniline  dye,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  within  2/.  a  ton 
of  what  it  actually  fetches  in  the  market,  owing 
to  the  impression  that  the  public  get  that  it  is 
Demerara  sugar.  Here  {producing  the  same)  is 
some  genuine  Demerara  sugar,  and  that,  I  should 
say,  would  polarise  about  97  per  cent ;  it  is  evi- 
dently slightly  better  than  the  imitation,  but  it 
sells  for  14*.  6d. 

7469.  And  the  other? --For  12*.  6rf. 


•  Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

7470.  I  notice  that  t}ie  colours  of  those  ^ugan 
are  very  different  ?—  Yes,  very  mark^y 
different. 

7471.  Is  not  that  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  ? — To  an  instructed  eye  it  would  be.  I 
should  never  buy  those  as  Demerara  sugar.  I 
coidd  tell  at  once  that  they  are  not. 

7472.  The  colour  is  too  high  ? — Yes,  thev  have 
overdone  the  colour  rather ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
Demerara  sugar  is  of  a  higher  colour  than  this ; 
it  is  more  yellow ;  that  is  a  pale  sample. 

7473.  But,  I  suppose,  th^re  are  samples  of 
genuine  Demerara  sugar  that  closely  approach 
that  sugar  ? — Not  so  closely  but  that  I  could  tell 
the  difference ;  but  they  do  approach  much 
nearer  than  this  one. 

7474.  Do  thev  not  make  some  o£  this  beet- 
root sugar,  which  is  coloured  with  this  aniline 
dye,  closer  in  colour  to  the  Demerara  sugar  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

7475.  So  that  there  would  be  samples  which 
it  would  be  more  diffioult  to  detect  by  the  naked 
eye  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  that  the  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  this  orange  vellow.  When  they 
first  started  it  they  kept  closer  to  the  look  of 
Demerara  sugar;  but  they  have  gradually 
accustomed  the  public  eye  to  the  bright  yellow, 
and  now  they  are  intensityinff  that. 

7476.  So  that  the  fraud  tnat  you  complain  of 
in  colouring  the  beetroot  sugar  crystals  which 
are  colourecf  with  aniline  dyes  to  imitate  Deme- 
rara sugar,  is  rapidly  making  itself  a  special 
character  in  the  sugar  market  ? — I  think  it  is. 

7477.  Is  that  not  a  sufficient  protection? — 
Not  so  far,  because  a  very  large  amount  of  imi- 
tation Demerara  is  sold  as  Demerara  sugar. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Trinidad  sugar  and 
St.  Kitt's  sugar,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  Demerara  sugar,  so  l2iat  the  total  quan- 
tity of  the  genuine  article  is  still,  I  shonld  think, 
in  excess  of  the  imitation. 

7478.  How  is  the  public  injured  if  that  imita- 
tion sugar  has  the  same  sweetening  qualities  ? — 
If  you  went  into  a  shop  and  asked  for  Demerara 
sugar,  and  were  given  this  ioutation  Demerara 
instead  of  Demerara  sugar,  you  would  be  given 
sugar  that  was  worth  from  1 Z.  to  21.  a  ton  less 
than  the  sugar  that  you  asked  for.  In  that  way 
you  would  be  prejudiced,  I  take  it^  but  not  in 
any  other  way. 

7479.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  purchasers 
ask  for  Demerara  sugar  ? — Yes,  they  do  some- 
tinvBs  ;  when  they  get  to  know  it,  they  do,  I 
think,  more  or  less.  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
sugar  union  started,  whose  object  was  to  school 
up  the  public  and  the  grocers  to  the  advantages 
of  using  cane  sugar,  and  the  grocers  hare  taken 
this  up  to  a  large  extent.  They  find  that  when 
they  guarantee  to  sell  genuine  cane  sugar  their 
sales  have  increased.  1  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  public  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
cane  sugar  is  better  than  beetroot  sugar,  and  if 
they  have  a  choice  they  will  always  take  cane 
sugar  in  preference. 

7480.  Therefore  any  imitation  of  this  kind 
which  would  pass  off  to  them  a  beetroot  sugar 
by  virtue  of  its  resemblance  in  outward  appear- 
ance to  cane  sugar  is  a  fraud  ?-^To  the  extent  of 
the  difference  in  money  value;  it*  is. 

7481.  You 
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Sir  Mark  St0wart — continued. 

7481.  You  b«ve  tested  that  question  I  think 
in  th^  courts  of  law  ? — Yes, 

7482.  Can  you  quote  anj  cases  to  us?— The 
most  important  case  was  a  case  heard  at  Tunstall 
on  the  8th  of  Noyember.  There  was  one  case  at 
Enfield,  which  perhaps  I  might  allude  to  shortly  ; 
but  I  do  not  tbiuk  that  that  case  was  so 
thoroughly. gone  ipto  as  the  case  was  at  TunstalL 
At  Enfield,  the  justices  convicted  and  fined  the 
defendant^,  a  firm  of  grocers^  for  selling  a  yellow 
dyed  sugar  as  genuine  Demerara  sugar,  and  the 
bench  stated  ^'  Suit  a  purchaser  wl^  asked  for 
*  Demerara '  expected  to  |^et  pure  West  Indian 
sugar,  and  not,  an  article  manufaotured  in 
England." 

7483.  In  jthat  case,  I  presume  the  purchaser 
did  ask  for  Demerara  sugar? — No  doubt.  At 
•'funstall  the  defendants  were  a  large  firm  of 
crocers,  and  when  the  case  was  brought  against 
uiem  they  brought  forward  all  the  scientific 
evidence  they  could  get  in  their  own  favour, 
so  that  the  oase  was  very  thoroughly  heard« 
That  case  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form, 
so  that  you  can  understand  that  it  took  a  very 
long.  time.  But  the  result  was  that  the  magis- 
trate convicted  the  defendant.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ^ed  to  read  the  whole  of  his  jucb;ment, 
but  he  wound  up  with  these  remarks :  ^  I  must 
emphasise  this  point  (I  always  do  empbasisse  it 
in  these  cases)  that  it  is  a  fraud.  These 
adulterations  are  a  fraud  on  the  whole  of  the 
public.  They  are  a  fraud  of  the  worst  olassw 
A  fraud  on  the  public^  because  they  defraud  the 

Seople  in  the.  lopd  which  they  eat,  and  tbey 
emiud  their, c<mipetitorB  by  obtaining  an  undue 
advantage  by  unfair  means.  Therefor^,  I  say  the 
fine  I  impose  to-day  is  only^  practically,  a  nominal 
one^  and  I  do  »o  because  this  is  the  first  instance 
one  of  these  prosecutions  has  been  instituted 
before  me.  The  fine  will  be  40#.  and  costs." 
And  the  costs  were  very  heavy  in  that  case. 

7484.  Are  tbo9e.  the  only,  two  cases  which 
you  have  had  up  to  the  present  time? — Those 
ate  the  only  two  cases  in  wbidi  convictions  have 
been  obtained.  They  were  not  cases  brouffht  by 
1^,  but  tbey  w^e  brought  by  the  Coimty  (x>uncil 
authorities. 

7485.  But  the  fraud,  I  suppose,  has  only  been 
a  comparatively  i^ecent  one? — No,  it  has  been 
going  on  now  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  of 
recent  years  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quantity 
has  largely  increased. 

7486.  Has  this  matter  only  been  recentiy 
brought  before  the  court  then? — I  think  the 
first  case  was  about  two  years  ago. 

7487.  Does  not  that  constimte  an  infringement 
of  the  Mei*chandise  Marks  Act? — Yes,  it  is  an 
undoubted  infringement  of  the  Merchandise 
Mai'ks  Act,  but  unfortunately  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  conviction  under  the  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act»  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  notice  which  is  required.  Under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  you  can  only  get  a  con- 
viction if  the  tradesman  has  applied  a  description 
to  the  package  in  which  the  goods  are  sold.  So 
that  if  a  buyer  goes  to  a  shop  and  asks  to  buy 
Depierara  augar»  and  the  grocer  represents  that 
he  is.seUing  him  Demerara  si^ar,  but  does  not 
write  the  words  ^^  Demerara  sugar  "  on  the  padc- 


•Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

age,  there  is  ^no  means  of  getting  a  conviction 
under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

7488.  Therefore  the  law  wants  some  amend- 
ment, you  think,  in  order  to  punish  those  cases  ? 
— I  think  myself  that  this  is  a  case  that  ought 
more  properly  to  come  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  because  my  impression  is  that  the 
object  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was 
rather  to  protect  the  bu^er  against  any  adultera- 
tion whicn  would  be  mjurious  to  health,  and 
there  is  no  case  of  any  injury  to  health  in  this 
case  of  the  dyed  sugar;  the  aniline  dyes  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  the  injury  or  prejudice  is 
rather  a  prejudice  of  money  value  than  of  any 
other  character. 

7489.  Practically,  there  is  no  fi*aud  as  regards 
food'? — There  is  no  fraud  as  regards  food,  T 
think. 

7490.  Would  you  have  these  sugars  labelled  in 
future  by  the  retailer  as  *'cane"  or  '^beet** 
sugar?— I  think  what  we  should  like  best  would 
be  that  the  law  should  force  every  grocer  to 
state  on  the  package  whether  the  suj^r  he  is 
selling  is  cane  or  beet,  or  a  mixture  ox  cane  and 
beet.  A  great  deal  of  sugar  is  practically  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two,  because  the  refiners  buy  raw 
cane  sugar  and  raw  beet  sugar,  and  they  melt 
them  up  together,  and  therefore  the  resulting  fine 
sugar  would  be  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

7491.  And  therefore  you  would  give  the 
grocer  the  trouble  of  putting  on  each  package 
as  he  sold  it  a  label  stating  what  he  believed  it  to 
be?— Yes. 

7492.  Either  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  cane  and  beet  sugar  ? — Yes.  That  is 
what  we  should  like  to  see  done. 

7493.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
vexatious  impediment  to  trade  ? — I  should  have 
thought  so;  out  it  appears  that  it  is  done  in  the 
case  of  margarine  and  butter  where  the  law 
enforces  a  prmted  statement  being  put  on  pack- 
ages as  small,  I  believe,  as  a  ^-Ib.,  whether  of 
margarine  or  butter,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
diflSeulty  in  working  that  Act. 

7494.  And  you  think  that  sugar  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  marganne  and  butter, 
or  coffee  and  chicory  ? — I  think  that  margarine 
and  butter  are  very  much  more  analogous  than 
ooffee  and  chicory. 

7495.  Because  it  is  really  a  manufactured 
article  like  those  imitating  another  manufactured 
article? — I  suppose  margarine  scientifically  is 
practically  of  the  same  nature  as  butter ;  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  in  what  way  the  one  diflTers 
from  the  other  scientifically,  but  practically,  of 
course,  the  public  would  always  prefer  to  have 
butter,  and  Jt^arliament  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  reasonable  that  the  public  should  have  pro- 
tection in  getting  what  they  want. 

7496.  That  the  public  should  know  what  they 
were  getting? — les,  even  though  the  article 
substituted  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  health 
and  might  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 

7497.  You  think  it  woidd  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  grocer  that  the  law  should 
make  clear  to  them  what  they  buy  when  they  are 
buying  sugar  ?— I  think  that  would  be  a  good 
thing.  If  it  were  found  to  be  vexatious,  the 
vexatious  part  of  it  might  be  got  over  I  think  by 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

compelling  the  retailers  to  do  that  if  asked.  No 
doubt  the  great  majority  of  buyers  would  not  a»k 
ior  it,  and  the  few  who  might  would  get  the 
])rotection  they  seek  without  much  trouble  and 
difficulty  to  the  grocer. 

7498.  You  also  think  that  in  these  cases  the 
grocer  jshould  have  a  remedy  against  the  whole- 
sale dealer? — Yes. 

7499.  Because  a  sugar  like  that  bright^oloured 
one  on  your  left  hand  might  appear  to  an  ignorant 
grocer,  or  to  the  public,  to  be  a  superior  article, 
from  its  appearance,  to  a  less  brilliantly  coloured 
sugar? — Yes. 

7500.  So  that  he  might  buy  it  in  innocence, 
thinking  it  was  the  best  article  ? — Yes.  I  think 
the  retail  grocer  ought  to  be  protected. 

7501.  By  an  invoice  stating  what  it  is  ? — Yes. 

7502.  So  that  if  the  wholesale  dealer  sent  hin 
that  sugar,  invoicing  it  to  him  as  Demerara  sugar, 
that  invoice  should  be  the  protection  of  the  grocer, 
and  should  throw  the  action  of  the  law  on  to  the 
wholesale  dealer  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  and  i  think 
that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  might  well  be 
altered  ho  as  to  make  it  apply  to  cases  where  a 
fraudulent  invoice  has  been  given. 

7503.  You  ^vould  have  that  amendment  of  the 
law  also? — Yes.  1  might  say  that  this  imitation 
sugar  need  not  always  be  beetroot  sugar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is ;  but  any  crysttulised  sugar 
can  be  dyed  with  these  aniline  dyes,  and  made  to 
represent  Demerara  sugar. 

7504.  Any  lower  quality  sugar  ? — It  is  not  a 
lower  quality  in  one  sense  ;  it  is  of  rather  a  higher 
quality. 

7505.  Then  whence  comes  harm  to  the  public  ? 
— For  instance,  those  French  crystals  contain, 
probably,  100  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar;  they  are 
thou  watered  down,  more  or  less,  and  coloured 
with  anilibe  dyes,  and  that  enhances  their  money 
taluQ»  although  it  depreciates  their  inlriosic 
value. 

75(j6.  But  the  public  prefer  to  buy  a  coloured 
ariicle  of  aa  inferior  quality  ? — Under  the  belief 
that  it  is  Demerara  sugar ;  it  is,  1  think,  from  the 
experience  that  they  have  gained  that  this 
Demerara  sugar  contains  an  aroma,  and  has  ^eat 
sweetening  power,  that  they  have  ^ot  to  like  it. 

7507.  but  it  has  a  less  sweetemng  power,  you 
Ray,  than  those  white  crystals? — A  chemist 
would  tell  you  so ;  the  public  do  not  think  so  ; 
and,  as  you  know,  sweetness  is  purely  a  matter 
of  taste,  you  cannot  scientifically  measure  sweet- 
ness at  ail. 

7508.  Is  it  your  experience,  from  knowing 
s  mething  of  these  things^  that  the  public  are 
right,  or  that  the  chemists  are  right? — ^I  confess 
I  think  that  the  chemists  are  right. 

7509.  And  the  public  are  under  a  delusion 
about  it? — Yes,  I  think  so,  distinctly;  but  I 
think  also  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  British  public  does  believe  that  cane  sugar  is 
far  sweeter  than  beetroot  sugar,  even  at  the 
same  percentage,  that  is  to  say,  perfectly  pure 
cane  sugar  they  believe  to  be  far  sweeter  than 
perfectly  pure  beet  sugar. 

7510.  Then,  so  far  as  I  gather,  it  is  entirely  a 
question  of  iraudulent  substitution  of  a  cheaper 
sugar  for  a  dearer  sugar? — That  is  so. 

7511.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  public  health, 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — c<mtinued. 

but  an  injury  to  the  public  pocket  by  this  process 
of  imitation  which  you  have  brought  before  us  ? 
— Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  injury  of  course  to  the 
purchaser  of  a  pound  of  sunr  is  infinitesimal,  but 
the  injury  to  the  seller  of  25,000  tons  is  very 
considerable. 

7512.  Is  it  not  rather  an  injury  to  the  trade 
than  to  the  public  ? — By  the  trade  you  mean  the 
producers  of  the  sugar ;  the  manufacturers. 

7513.  Yes  ? — Exactly  in  the  same  way,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  Acts  preventing  the  substilution  of 
margarine  were  in  the  interests  of  the  producers. 
I  suppose  those  Acts  were  passed  in  the  interests 
of  the  butter  producers.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  buyer  is  injured  by  getting  margarine. 

7514.  They  were  passed  also  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  a  very  much  cheaper 
article  was  substituted  for  a  very  'much  dearer 
article  ?*-In  this  case  a  cheaper  article  is  substi- 
tuted for  a  dearer  article. 

7515.  But  thc'diflTerence  of  price  is  not  so  very 

Sreat? — It  is  10  per  cent.     It  is  a  matter  of 
egree. 

7516.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state? 
— With  regard  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Act  says 
that  an  article  must  not  be  sold  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  buyer.  These  convictions  have  been 
obtiuned  under  the  belief  of  the  magistrates  that 
this  imitation  sugar  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
buyer;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  magistrates 
might  very  easily  differ  on  that  point.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  buyer  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  getting  an  inferior  article  gud 
price ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  is.  prejudiced  when  he  has  eaten  the 
sugar ;  he  has  got  something  which  is  as  sweet, 
and  something  which  is  not  injurious.  If  that 
word  could  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  means  preiudice  in  any  eense,  and  not  inarely 
prejudice  to  health,  I  think  it  might  be  advisable. 
The  other  point  that  I  would  wish  to  emphasise 
is  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was  clearly, 
intended  to  apply  to  a  case  like  this.  The  selling 
of  these  artificially  dyed  sugars  is  really  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Act,  but  the  Act  is  drawn  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  con- 
viction. 

7517.  The  coach  and  horses  go  through  it  as 
usual,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

7518.  As  I  understand,  the  difference  between 
the  Demerara  sugar  and  this  imitation  Demerara 
sugar  is  from  about  97  to  99^  per  cent  in 
pure  sugar? — No,  the  analvsis  would  be  very 
much  the  same ;  there  would  not  be  a  difference 
of  one  per  cent,  probably;  but  the  Demerara 
sugar  will  vary.  1 1  may  contain  as  little  as  93 
and  as  much  as  98  per  cent.  Those  would  be 
rather  extreme. 

7519.  Made  from  the  cane  ? — Yes  ;  of  course 
the  object  of  the  refiner  who  deals  with  imitation 
stufi'  is  to  keep  the  analysis  as  low  as  possible, 
and  I  expect  we  should  find  if  we  had  many 
samples  tested  that  they  would  come  out  alike, 
holding  as  much  water  as  they  could  be  got  to 
hold  safely. 

7520.  W  here  is  the  sugar  made,  in  Germany  ? 
— I  think  Silesia  is  the  largest  place,  but  it  is 
made  all  oyer  Germimy. 

7521.  Is 
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Mr.  Lubbock. 


l^Canttnued. 


Sir  Mark  S/eto^rl— KM)iitinaecL 

752 1.  Is  that  continental  trade  doing  much 
injnrj  to  our  West  Indian  possessions  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

7522.  It  it  ruining  them? — It  is  ruining  a 
great  many  of  the  estates.  I  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  West  Indies  now  is  that  those 
estates,  where  they  have  erected  the  most  modem 
machinery  and  have  fairly  good  estates,  can  get 
alonff  and  compete  ;  but  those  where  they  have 
not  nad  capital  enough  to  put  up  the  modern 
machinery  are  practically  bemg  slowly  ruined. 

7523.  And  the  others  are  just  holding  their 
own  ? — They  are  just  holding  their  own. 

7524.  The  difference  to  the  grower,  as  I 
understand,  would  be  about  10  per  cent.? — Yes. 

7525.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  West  Indian 
grower  is  out  of  pocket  about  10  per  cent,  owing 
to  the  continental  grower  bringing  cheaper  sugar 
to  the  market?— -It  is  not  quite  that.  This 
imitation  is  not  done  by  the  continental  grower 
at  all,  it  is  done  entirely  in  London.  The 
continental  grower  is  innocent  in  the  matter ;  he 
sends  over  tne  white  crystals,  which  are  bought 
by  people  who  actually  have  put  up  places  on 
purpose ;  they  buy  the  sugar  and  treat  it  with 
this  dye  and  sell  it  off.  They  do  not  sell  it  as 
Demerara  sugar,  but  they  sell  it  to  people  who 
will  eet  it  off  to  shops  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  wul  be  sold  to  the  public  as  Demerara  sugar. 

7526.  Demerara  sugar  being  the  best  brand  ? 
— Yes. 

7527.  Would  you  just  say  what  the  colouring 
matter  is  ? — It  is  an  aniline  dye. 

7528.  Is  that  harmless  to  health  ?— Yes.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  would  be  harmless  to  health  if 
it  was  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  but  the 
quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  quite  harmless. 

7529.  Then  your  view  is  that  this  imitation 
dbea  not  not  really  come  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  but  that  it  ought  to  come  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  ? — I  think  it  should 
myself. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

7530.  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  Demerara 
sugar  is  coloured,  that  in  its  natural  colour  it  is 
a  white  crystal,  like  the  other  sugar? — No,  it 
would  have  to  be  washed,  and  specially  treated, 
to  get  it  white.  When  the  sugar  is  made  it  has 
always  got  a  certain  colouring  matter  with  it, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  slight  quantity  of 
the  molasses  attaches  itself  to  the  individual  crys- 
tals, and  you  do  not  get  a  white  sugar  unless 
you  wash  the  whole  of  that  molasses  away. 

7531.  Is  there  no  artificial  process  by  which 
the  colour  is  produced  on  Demerara  sugar? — 
No,  the  colour  is  not  produced  by  artificial  pro- 
cess, but  there  is  a  chemical  treatment ,  of  the 
juice  partly  to  fix  the  colour,  but  partly  to  get 
the  proper  colour.  Before  the  juice  is  boiled  it 
is  treated  with  lime.  There  are  certain  organic 
acids  in  the  juice,  and  unless  they  are  neutralised 
by  lime  you  might  boil  the  sugar  away  and  ren- 
der it  all  inverted  by  the  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lime  forms  combinations  with  the 
organic  acids  present  in  the  juice,  and  if  they  are 
left  there  the  result  is  that  the  sugar,  instead  of 
being  yellow,  as  Demerara  sugar,  would  be  brown 
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Mr.  Yerburgh — continued, 
or  blackish ;  and  in  that  foytn  a  great  deal  of 
Demerara  sugar  is  made  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  refined.  But  when 
it  is  required  for  grocers  a  special  treatment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  lime,  imd  to 
restore,  as  it  were,  the  organic  acids  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  before.  That  is 
the  object  of  the  chemical  treatment  to  which  the 
juice  is  exposed. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7532.  Demerara  sugar  of  course  would  be  cane 
sugar  ? — Yes. 

7533.  And  French  sugar  is  made  from  beet- 
root ? — Yes. 

7534.  How  much  less  in  value  is  the  imitation 
Demerara  sugar;  what  is  imitation  Demerara 
sugar  made  from  ? — I  believe  it  is  made  almost 
entirely  from  beetroot.  It  is  not  necessarily  so, 
but  it  is  made  from  beetroot  from  the  fact  that 
beetroot  is  almost  the  cheapest  article  that  they 
can  buy  of  a  quality  suitable  for  making  it 
artificially. 

7535«  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between 
real  Demerara  sugar  and  imitation  Demerara 
sugar  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  intrinsic  value 
or  the  market  value? 

7536.  I  should  like  both  if  you  can  give  me 
them  ?-— I  think  I  can.  I  should  say  that  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  beetroot  crystals  would  be 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  Demerara  sugar;  that  is  to  say,  the 
crystals  before  they  are  coloured.  After  they 
are  coloured  the  intrinsic  worth  would  be  about 
the  same ;  I  cannot  tell  you  within  1  or  2  per 
cent.,  but  the  analytical  value  of  Demerara  sugar 
would  be  fully  94  to  96  per  cent. ;  and  so  I  sus- 
nect  would  be  the  analytical  value  of  the  other. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  analysis ; 
but  when  you  come  to  market  values,  then  the 
market  value  of  this  white  crystal  beetroot  sugar 
is  rather  below  that  of  the  Demerara  sugar. 

7537.  Although  its  intrinsic  value  is  greater? 
— Yes. 

7538.  What  do  you  measure  its  intrinsic  value 
by? — By  the  quantity  of  sucrose  that  it  con- 
tains. I  think  the,  honourable  Chairman  will 
confirm  me  in  saying  that  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  chemists  tnat  the  v^ilue  of  sugar  for 
sweetening  purposes  depends  mainly  upon  the 
quantity  of  sucrose.  There  is  another  form  of 
sugar  called  genetically  glucose,  which  is  sweet, 
but  not  so  sweet  as  sucrose. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7539.  What  is  that  made  from  ? — If  any  of 
that  sugar  is  boiled  with  acid  it  becomes  in- 
verted, and  then  you  have  the  glucose  form.  It 
is  a  distinctly  sweet  article,  and  it  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bon-bons,  and  things 
of  that  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  sucrose. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7540.  This  imitation  Demerara  sugar  smells 
more  sweet  than  the  real  Demerara  ? — Does  it  ? 

7541.  It  has  a  more  sweety  smell  at  any  rate? 
— As  a  rule  the  real  Demerara  sugar  has  the 
sweeter  smell  of  the  two.  The  imitation  suear  has 
generally  a  more  or   less   butyric   smell.     All 
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[Canimued. 


Mr.  Lambert — conti&uedi' 

i^ded  SBgar  has  a  good  deal  of  that  butyric 
smell  about  it* 

7542.  If  I  want  a  pound  of  Demerara  sugar, 
I  Buppose  I  have  to  truet  to  the  honesty  of  the 
grooQr  whether  he  let»  me  have  it  or  not  ? — I 
^.uppose  so. 

7543.  If  I  wanted  a  pound  of  beetroot  sugary 
which  you  say  ia  equally  as  good  as  Demerara 
sugar  intrinsically,  of  course  1  should  again  have 
to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  grocer  ?— If  you 
buy  white  sugar,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  pure ;  it 
isahnott  invariably  pure.  It  can  be  adulterated 
with  aliuUy  and  things  like  that,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  ia  not.  If  you  buy  loaf  sugar  or  white 
crystallised  sugar,  you  may  practically  take  it  that 
you  are  buying  pure  sugar. 

7544.  What  is  loaf  sugar  made  from  ? — From 
the  beet  or  the  cane.  Chemically  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  actual  sugar  contained  in 
the  beetroot  su^ar  and  that  contained  in  the 
cane  sugar.  Where  the  difference  comes  in  is 
that  there  is  always  with  sugar  a  certain  amount 
of  impurity  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  exceedingly  small. 
For  practical  purposes,  as  I  have  said  before, 
white  sugar  may  be  taken  as  pure  sugar  ;  but  the 
champagne  growers  cannot  use  white  beetroot 
sugar,  because  the  flavour  comes  out  and  is  injuri- 
OQS  to  the  champagne  ;  so  that  they  are  obliged 
to  buy  white  cane  sugar  to  sweeten  their  cham- 

Eagne.  The  amount  of  impurity  in  the  white 
eetroot  sugar  could  hardly  be  detected  by  a 
chemist,  but  it  is  enough  to  flavour  the  cham- 
pagne. All  the  beetroot  sugar  is  made  in  an 
alkaline  condition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  beetroot 


Mr.  Z«m&er^*^rContinU(id. 

juice  is  treated  very  heavily  indeed  with,  lime, 
and  that  lime  is  got  rid  of  by  means  of  earbome 
acid,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  beetroot  treatment 
is  an  alkaline  process  from  beginning  to  end.  In 
the  case  of  the  cane  suear  it  is  an  acid  process 
from  beginning  to  end;  the  oiiganic  acids  are 
neutralised  by  lime,  but  the  boiler  has  to  be 
careful  to  stop  the  use  of  the  lime  just  before  he 
has  neutralised  the  acid. 

7545.  Is  there  a  large  amount  of  imitation 
Demerara  sugar  sold  as  true  DeoAeraratu^r  ?-t 
A  very  large  quantity^  The  imitation  is  dis- 
tinctly in  excess  of  the  genuine,  so  far  as  DeVnerara 
is  concerned  ;  but  as  I  have  already  explained, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  su^ar  wiiieh  is  practi- 
cally the  same  made  in  Tnnidad,  and  sotii^  in 
St.  Kitts,  and  some  in  Barbados ;  smA  I  think  if 
all  those  were  added  to  Demerara  sugar,  probaUy 
then  the  genuine  sugar  would  be  in  ecuseas  of  tne 
imitation,  but  not  largely. 

Chairman. 

7546.  But  the  imitation  sugar  is  treading  fast 
upon  the  heels  of  the  real  ?— I  chink  about  1,500 
tons  a  week  of  imitation  sugar  are  being  turned 
out  in  London. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

7547.  And  that  imitation  sugar  is  not  really  so 
good  as  the  pure  French  beetroot  sugar  ? — It  is 
4  or  5  per  cent,  worse. 

7548.  Because  of  the  mixjture  with  it? — 
Because  of  its  being  watered  and  treated  with 
aniline  dye,  which  all  adds  to  the  w^ht,  but 
does  not  add  to  the  sweetening. 
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SiB  WALTBTtt  FOSTEB,  IN  the  Chaib. 


The  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egebton,  m.p.;  Examined. 


Chairman,, 

7549.  You  were  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
ference^  were  you  not,  of  the  Vestries  in 
oonnectioA  with  this  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  food  ?— At  my  initiative  the  Vestry  of  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square,  invited  a  conference 
of  all  the  vestries  in  London,  which  was  rebponded 
to  by  a  very  large  number. 

7550.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square,  Vestry  for  how  many 
years  ?— Going  on  for  over  15  years. 

7551.  Did  most  of  the  vestries  send  repre- 
sentatives to  that  odnference  ? — The  greater 
number  did ;  it  was  a  very  largely  attended 
conference. 

7552.  The  main  object  of  the  conference,  I 
belieV^,  was  to  formulate  suggestions  for  the 
amendment  to  the  present  Acts? — Yes,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  question  of  milk, 
the  question  of  waiTanty,  and  extension  of  the 

Sower  of  taking  samples,  the  definition  of  stan- 
ards,  and  also  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
imported  articles  and  the  labelling  of  mixed 
articles. 

7553.  I  think  the  conference  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  or  recommendations  ? —  The  St. 
George  Vestry  formulated  certain  resolutions, 
which  were  discussed,  amended,  and  altered,  and 
the  print  which  I  think  has  been  before  you  is 
the  practically  unanimous  result  of  that  con- 
ference. 

7564.  Could  you  give  ns  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  conference,  or  would  you  like 
to  put  the  paper  in  ? — The  paper  in  before  vou. 

7565.  It  has  been  sent  to  us,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  put  on  the  notes  at  present  ? — 
The  fallowing  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
conference,  viz. : — ^*  1.  Inspectors  or  other  duly 
authorised  persons  should  be  empowered  to  take 
samples  of^food  and  drugB  at  any  railway 
station,  or  other  place  where  the  articles 
are  in  course  of  delivery  by  consignors 
or  wholesale  dealers,  whether  within  or 
outside  of  the  district  for  which  they 
ate  appointed,  which  may  be  consigned  or. 
addr^ss^  to  any  person  or  company  within  the 
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limits  of  their  respective  districts."  Then  In 
regard  to  diflSciilties  arising  out  of  warranties  :- — 
"  2.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  object  auned  at  wou)cl  be  to 
repeal  the  25th  section  of  the  principal  Act,  and 
to  substitute  therefor  a  provision  simitar  to  the 
proviso  to  Section  42  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  to4he  effect  that  where,  a 
person  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  the 
principal  Act  he  shall  be  entitled,  upon  Infor-' 
mation  duly  laid  by  him,  to  have  any  other 
person  being  the  wholesale  trader,  manufecturer, 
or  other  person  from  whom  he  purchased  the 
article,  brought  before  the  court  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  of  the  charge,  and  if  he  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  purchased  it  as 
the  article  for  which  he  sold  it,  and  that  he  sold 
the  article  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  received 
it,  he  shall  be  exempt  from  all  penalties,  and  the 
said  trader,  manufacturer,  or  other  person  may 
be  summarily  convicted  of  the  offence.  3.  That 
in  all  prosecutions  under  the  Acts,  when  two  or 
more  persons  are  brought  before  the  court,  the 
onus  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  original  defendant 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he 
has  sold  the  article  as  he  received  it,  and  that  the 
adulteration  has  been  carried  out  by  another 
defendant,  before  he  shall  be  exempt  from  con- 
viction. 4.  With  anv  article  bearing  a  label,  the 
label  shAll  describe  the  contents  of  Uie  package, 
and  when  the  contents  are  sold  as  a  mixture, 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture  shall  be 
state<L  The  article  sold  shall  be  held  to 
conform  to  the  name  or  description  on  the 
label  to  which  the  greatest  prominence  is  given, 
and  any  article  differing  in  substance,  or  purity, 
or  proportion,  from  such  description  or  descrip- 
tions shall  be  held  to  be  an  adulteration  under 
the  Act.  5.  That  a  standard  for  milk,  and  milk 
products  and  other  articles  admitting  of  definition, 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  power  for  them  to  alter  in  case  of 
exceptional  seasons.  6.  That  all  articles 
of  iood  and  drugs  imported  as  merchli^ndise 
into  and  landed  at  any  port  in  Great 
tj  u  4  Britain 
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Chairman — continued. 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  comes  from  a  foreign 
country,  shall  be  subiect  to  examination,^  in- 
spection, and  analysis  by  officers  of  the  sanitary 
authority  of  the  port,  in  the  same  way  as  tea  is 
now  examined  by  an  analyst  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  Customs,  under  Section  30  of 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  7.  That 
a  minimum  penalty  of  40*.  be  imposed  for  all 
offences  under  the  Act,  and  that  the  defendant 
shall  be  liable  to  a  double  penalty,  with  or  with- 
out imprisonment,  in  cases  of  second  or  subse- 
Juent  offences.  8.  That  all  itinerant  vendors  of 
ood  or  drugs  shall  only  sell  from  vehicles  or 
vessels  or  other  receptacles  havinp  printed 
thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the  person, 
who  shall  be  responsible  as  master  for  such  sale ; 
and  all  itinerant  purveyors  of  milk,  whether  em- 
ployers or  employed,  shall  be  registered  with 
the  county  council  of  the  district,  and  it  shall  be 
an  offence  under  the  Act  for  the  vendor  of  any 
article  to  give  a  false  name  and  address  of  him- 
self, or  his  employer,  to  an  officer  under  the 
Act' 

7556.  I  think  the  vestry  recognise  the  im- 
portant duty  of  their  committee  in  taking  samples 
pretty  frequently,  do  they  iiot?  —  Of  milk 
especially.  At  least  150  samples  of  milk  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  year,  out  of  a  total  of  400 
samples,  which  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  take. 
The  orders  of  the  vestry  are  that  we  should  take 
400  samples,  100  per  qujjrter. 

7557.  Andvou  pay  your  analyst  a  salary,  I 
presume  ? — We  pay  him  by  salary. 

7558.  And  your  inspectors,  either  by  them- 
selves or  their  denuties,  obtain' these  samples  ? — 
Yes,  the  sanitary  inspectors. 

7559.  Do  they  do  it  themselves  or  by  deputy  ? 
— They  do  it  by  themselves. 

7560.  Are  they  not  known  to  the  shopkeepers? 
That  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  ;  they  arc  too 
well  known. 

7561.  And  consequently  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  obtain  a  fraudulent  specimen  as  a  stranger 
would  be  ?— Not  so  easily. 

7562.  Do  you  find  another  difficulty  on  your 
analyses  with  reference  to  the  unequal  action  of 
magistrates? — Yes. 

7563.  That  is  to  say,  you  find  their  sentences 
unequal,  and  their  judgments  vary? — Their 
judgments  vary  ;  they  do  not  all  read  the  exist- 
ing Acts  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  time 
question  also  comes  in. 

7564.  In  that  way  you  find  the  work  of  your 
committee,  zealous  as  it  is,  is  handicapped  by 
the  action  of  the  magistrates  and  by  certain 
defects  in  the  law  ? — Yes. 

7565.  You  find  that  in  reference  to  milk  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  as  to  the  standard  of  milk  ? — 
Yes,  a  very  great  difficulty. 

7566.  And  that  interferes  with  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Act  in  your  district? — 
Some  magistrates  will  not  give  a  conviction  when 
there  is  under  6  per  cent,  of  added  water,  and 
in  some  cases  they  object  to  the  form  in  which 
the  analyst  gives  his  certificate ;  one  magistrate 
takes  one  form,  and  another  magistrate  takes 
another. 

7567.  So  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with  refer- 
ence to  these  milk  cases  from  the  want  of  any 


Chairman — continued. 

definite  standard  being  laid  down? — Any  d©6* 
nite  standard  of  milk  itself  qua  milk. 

7568.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  had  a 
standard  of  milk  you  would  have  most  of  the 

food   milk   lowered   to  the   standard;    that  the 
etter  milk  would  be  lowered  ? — That  is  what  is 
done  at  present. 

7569.  You  think  that  is  done  at  present? — I 
am  certain  of  it ;  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

7570.  That  is  to  say,  the  milk  in  London  is 
lowered  to  a  standard  which  is  likely  to  escape 
a  penalty  if  it  is  brought  before  a  magbtrate  ? — 
Yes ;  we  see  that  by  tne  number  of  cases  of  milk 
which  are  certified  to  be  genuine  milk,  but  with 
the  addition  of  3  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  of 
water ;  and  that  addition  so  constantly  appearing 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  know  exactly 
what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  adulteration. 

7571.  And  the  conclusion  which  you  draw 
from  that  is  that  there  is  practically  no  unsophis- 
ticated milk  sold  in  London  ? — That  is  so. 

7572.  You  would  not  except  any  of  the  great 
dairy  companies,  then? — I  tnink  that  they  all 
manufacture  the  milk. 

7573.  They  prepare  it  for  the  market  ? — They 
prepare  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer ;  they 
do  not  give  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  producing 
a  high  class  milk  from  high  farming. 

7574.  And  also,  I  presume,  to  the  injury  of 
the  public,  you  would  say  ? — No,  not  exactly  to 
the  injury  of  the  public ;  the  milk  is  good  and 
genuine,  but  it  is  very  often  a' blended  milk. 

7575.  Do  you  think  the  price  is  that  of  a 
blended  milk  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

7576.  Because  if  the  price  be  kept  up  it  would 
be  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  would  it  not  ? — 
The  question  of  price  I  ao  not  think  really  comes 
in ;  that  is  a  question  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ;  but  undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
cream  in  milk  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  the 
cream  outside  milk,  ^nd  consequently  it  pays  to 
extract  the  cream  out  of  milk  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  to  reduce  all  milk  down  to  such  a  standard  of 
fat  that  it  will  pass  the  certificate  of  an  analyst. 

7577.  Then  do  you  think  that  Parliament 
should  fix  any  standard  with  reference  to  milk  or 
other  food  products? — No,  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  which  is  entirely  a  question  for  experts, 
and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  fair 
average  standard.  • 

7578.  Then  would  you  have  a  committee  of 
experts  to  do  that  ? — 1  would  have  a  committee, 
appointed  under  the  Local  Government  Board, 
of  analysts,  and  others,  who  would  take  ^teps  to 
find  out  what  the  standard  should  bo  for  milk.  I 
would  suggest  taking  the  milk  of  a  properly  fed 
herd  of,  say,  40  cows,  that  were  certified  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  be  in  a  proper  state  of 
health,  with  no  tuberculosis,  and  properly  fed. 

7579.  In  fact,  you  would  have{a  committee  of 
reference  which  should  from  time  to  time  lay 
down  standards  not  only  for  milk,  but  for  other 
articles  of  food  ? — Yes,  other  articles  as  well 

7580.  And  which  should  also  lay  down  certain 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  in  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

7581.  You  thinks  also,  that  in  case  a  warranty 
is  produced  by  the  retailer  dealer,  the  law  ought 
to  oe  amendea  with  reference  to  that  warranty  ? 

—Certainly ; 
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Chairman — continued. 

— Certainly.  At  present,  especially  with  regard 
to  perishable  articles  where  a  warranty  is  given, 
time  lapses,  and  the  article  is  in  a  state  in  which 
it  cannot  be  examined.  In  the  case  of  milk  the 
retailer,  having  been  proceeded  against,  claims 
exemption  under  the  warranty,  and  the  milk 
in  the  meantime,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
is  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  the 
second  and  third  sampler  cannot  be  tested^ 
and  the  magistrate  dismisses  the  summons 
against  the  retailer ;  and  at  present  there  is  no 
course  open  to  attack  the  person  who  grants  the 
warranty,  because  the  evidence  that  is  given  in 
the  first  case  is  not  available  to  be  used  as  against 
the  person  who  grants  the  warranty. 

7582.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  samples  of  milk  preserved  for  the  purpose 
of  further  testing  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible;  I  think  it  would  be  physically  im« 
possible. 

7583.  Supposing  that  some  chemicals  could  be 
added  to  the  milk  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  that 
the  sample  could  be  sealed  up  and  preserved  for 
further  analysis,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  a  good  plan  ? — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
known  preservative  that  does  not  act  upon  milk 
in  a  manner  which  is  deleterious  to  it. 

7584.  You  want,  in  fact,  by  the  arrangement 
which  you  suggest,  to  enable  a  person  who  sells 
an  article,  whether  milk  or  other  article  on  a 
warranty,  to  be  able  to  substitute  the  person  who 
gives  the  warranty  for  himself  in  the  proceedings? 
— Yes. 

7585.  Then  you  think  that  the  Act  should 
also  be  made  compulsory  in  all  places  and  not 
permissive  ? — Certainly. 

7586.  So  that  the  aaministration  of  it  would 
be  uniform  throughout  the  country? — It  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  My  reason 
for  saying  that  is  that  in  so  many  local  authorities 
who  have  to  carry  out  the  Act  you  find  the 
people  who  in  certain  cases  might  be  prosecuted, 
are  themselves  the  people,  who  have  to  administer 
the  Act ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  slackness  in 
carrying  out  the  Acts.  I  find  that  myself  in 
regard  to  my  own  vestry.  I  have  on  my  com- 
mittee tradesmen  who  from  time  to  time  have 
their  articles  examined ;  and  of  course  that 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  carry  out  the  Act 
although  we  do  all  the  samples  by  ballot ;  it  is 
all  done  without  the  knowledge  of  any  members 
of  the  committee  and  it  is  done  by  ballot,  and 
by  taking  numbers  from  the  list.  We  have  u 
list  in  the  vestry  of  every  tradesman  in  the 
parish^  separated  so  far  as  possible  into  the 
different  classes  of  the  articles  which  they 
supply.  In  the  case  of  milk  so  many 
samples  are  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  we  take  the 
list  either  of  Inwards  or  Outwards.  There  are  so 
many  vendors  of  milk  in  that  ward  ;  so  many 
numbers  are  put  into  a  hat,  and  (he  chairman 
just  draws  the  numbers.  And  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  other  articles. 

7587.  He  draws  the  numbers,  and  the  shop- 
keeper whose  name  corresponds  with  the  number 
is  the  person  from  whom  the  sample  is  takeu  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  is  a  secret  between  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  and  the  sanitary  officer  who 
takes  it. 

0.73. 


Chairman —continued. 
"^7588.  Does  your  sanitary  officer  go  and  take 
the   specimen   niuiself  ? — Either  himself  or  his 
deputy. 

7589.  Does  he  go  in  uniform  ? — They  have  no 
uniform.  He  does  on  certain  occsisions  employ 
somebody  to  go  in  and  a<*k  for  it,  and  at  the 
moment  of  payment  he  steps  in  and  claims  it. 

7590.  But,  I  suppose,  your  inspectors  are 
pretty  well  known  ? — Well,  they  must  be  known. 

7591.  And  that  interferes  with  the  likelihood 
of  your  obtaining  always  the  same  class  of 
specimens  that  you  would  if  you  could  employ 
strangers  more  generally  ? — Certainly  ;  it  has: 
that  tendency. 

7592.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  when 
your  analyst  gives  a  certificate  he  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  give  a  quantitative  analysis  ? — 
Not  necessarily ;  it  is  telling  the  secrets  to  tho«e 
who  are  manipulating  the  articles. 

7593.  But  you  think  that  he  should  simply 
give  a  general  certificate,  stating  in  general 
terms  the  result  of  his  analysis? — Yes. 

7594.  I  think  you  also  are  of  opinion  that 
articles  which  are  mixed  should  have  labels  on 
them  which  are  descriptive  of  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture  ? — Yes. 

7595.  That  is  to  say,  for  coffee  and  for  coc<^ 
you  would  put  the  proportions  of  the  cotnpounds 
sold? — Either  that,  or  that  the  article  in  the 
mixture  which  is  greatest  in  bulk  should  be  that 
which  comes  into  the  label  first. 

7596.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  .was  more  chicory 
than  coffee  ? — If  there  was  90  per  cent,  of 
chicory  in  a  tin  of  coffee  mixture,  it  should  be 
labelled  ''  chicory  and  coffee,"  and  not "  coffee 
and  chicory,"  because,  as  a  rule,  if  you  take  the 
article  which  is  supposed  to  be  bought,  say  a  tin 
of  coffee,  the  label  contains  "  coffee "  in  very 
large  letters  indeed,  and  the  "  chicory "  is 
relegated  to  the  smallest  type  that  it  is  possible 
to  employ. 

7597.  Then  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient 
without  going  into  a  statement  as  to  the  exact 

f)ercentage  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  abso- 
utely  to  state  the  percentage. 

7598.  Do  you  think  it  wonld  be  injurious  to 
trade,  in  the  case  of  some  articles,  such  as  cocoa, 
to  state  the  ingredients  of  the  mixture  ? — That  1 
cannot  say. 

7599.  You  have  no  experience  in  the  vestry  on 
that  point  ? — No,  we  have  not.  It  is  well  known, 
of  course,  that  cocoa,  like  mustord,  would  not  be 
palatable  unless  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of 
a  necessary  article  added  to  it. 

7600.  Then,  I  think,  you  also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vestry  and  the  conference,  hold  the 
view  that  all  food  and  drugs  imported  as 
merchandise  into  this  country  should  be  in- 
spected at  the  port  of  entry? — I  think  that  is  the 
proper  place. 

7601.  With  the  view  of  preventing  spurious 
articles  being  sent  into  the  country  ? — Certainly. 
A  case  in  point  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago 
(I  cannot  charge  ray  mind  exactly  as  to  which) 
in  which  butter  was  proved  to  be  adulterated 
and  was  sold  by  a  very  respectable  tradesman, 
and  the  action  which  we  took  had  the  most 
deterrent  effect ;  no  less  than  270  tons  of  butter 

X  X  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

was  returned  to  Holland.     That  ought  to  have 
been  stopped  at  the  port  oi  entry. 

7602.  With  regard  to  the  penalties  inflicted 
iipon  tliese  oflPendeis  against  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Acts,  do  you 
think  the  penalties  are  sufficient? — I  do  not 
think  that  any  penalty  would  really  prevent  the 
practice  ;  I  think  that  a  moderate  penalty  is 
quite  sufficient,  but  I  think  that  on  a  second  case 
occurring  there  should  be  distinctly  an  increase 
in  the  penalty. 

7603.  Yon  would  not  go  so  far  as  imprisoning 
a  man  on  the  third  or  fourth  offence  ?— I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  I   would.     One's  own 

Sersonal  feeling  might  lead  one  to  feel  that  some 
eterrent  of  that  sort  should  be  employed,  but  I 
do  not  think,  from  a  public  point  of  view,  that  it 
would  be  advisable. 

7604.  Have  you  anything  else  to  put  before 
us? — I  think  you  have  pretty  well  covered  the 
whole  of  what  I  had  to  say.  I  should  just  like 
to  put  it  on  record,  because  I  made  rather  a 
startling  assertion,  that  little  or  no  milk  is  un- 
sophisticated ;  that  I  saw  myself  in  the  country  an 
iron  building  with  a  small  boiler  and  machinery 
driving  separafiors,  and  the  farmers  all  sending 
their  milk  into  this  place,  which  was  within  200 
yards  of  a  railway  station,  from  which  a  large 
town  was  being  supplied.  I  looked  in  and  I  saw 
the  separating  going  on,  and  the  only  conclusion 
I  could  come  to  was  that  the  milk  was  being 
whittled  down  exactly  to  pass  the  standard  which 
the  public  analysts  of  that  town  hold  to  be  suffi- 
cient. There  could  have  been  no  other  object  in 
having  a  place  of  that  sort  within  that  short 
distance  of  the  railway  station,  except  for  that 
particular  purpose, 

7605.  You  think,  then,  that  this  separated  milk 
is  sent  largely  into  the  towns  and  mixed  with 
other  milk  so  as  to  sell  milk  at  a  sttindard  that 
will  pass  the  analysts  ? — I  think  it  is  all  prepared 
before  it  goes  on  to  the  railway. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

7606.  This  is  not  butter,  but  milk  only  ? — 
Milk  only.  A  certain  amount  of  cream  is  taken 
off.  The  normal  amount  of  fat  supposed  to  be  in 
milk  is  about  3*5,  and  anything  with  3  per  cent 
or  just  2'8  per  cent,  would  probably  pass  the 
public  analyst  and  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
being  bad  milk.  But  it  is  the  farmer  who  farms 
iiigh,  and  who  ought  really  to  get  a  better  price 
for  his  article,  who  is  robbed,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  what  ought  to  be  part  of  his  profits  from  his 
high  farming. 

7607.  But  is  not  the  value  of  milk  ascertained 
when  it  is  sent  in  by  the  farmer? — He  supplies  it 
at  so  much  the  barn  gallon.  I  believe  tnat  at 
Middlewich  there  is  a  large  Swiss  milk  factory, 
and,  I  believe,  that  it  is  10^^.  the  barn  gallon  of 
milk  ;  that  is  all  the  farmers  get  there. 

Chairman. 

7608.  You  think  that  the  time  limit  which  you 
referred  to  previously  is  a  great  impediment  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Acts? — Yes. 

7609.  Inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  further 
analyses? — With  further  proceedings.  If  the 
Act  was  amended  so  as  to  bring  the  person  who 


Chairman — continued. 

gave  the  warranty  into  the  summons  that  time 
limit  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Channing. 

7610.  As  to  the  preservation  of  the  samples 
could  that  be  done,  in  your  opinion,  effectively  by 
some  cold  chamber  process,  or  freezing,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ? — Undoubtedly  it  might  be 
done,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cable. 

7611.  That  process  would  preserve  the  chemical 
condition  of  milk,  would  it  not  ? — There  is  only 
one  way  of  dealing  with  milk  (I  speak  especially, 
of  course,  with  regard  to  milk),  whieh  would  be 
to  sterilise  it  by  the  French  process,  that  is  to 
say,  bringing  it  up  to  boiling  point  under  such  a 
pressure  that  it  does  not  boil. 

7612.  Have  any  experiments  been  carried  out 
as  to  samples  of  milk  in  connection  with  your 
conference  in  that  direction  ? — No,  that  would  be 
very  difficult  to  carry  out.  In  the  firsi  place  I 
see  one  insuperable  difficulty.  The  sample  is 
taken  and  divided  into  three,  and  sealed  up  at 
once,  and  those  seals  are  not  broken.  Those 
seals  must  be  unbroken  when  they  are  submitted 
to  Somerset  House  or  to  the  person  who  haa  the 
third  part.  One  part  is  taken  by  the)  sanitary 
officer  lor  analysis  by  the  analvst ;  one  part  is 
handed  back  there  and  then  sealed  to  the  vendor, 
and  the  third  part  is  put  in  reserve  for  Somerset 
House,  so  that  1  think  it  would  be  almost  impo9- 
sible. 

7613.  That  is  to  say  to  sterilise  it  ? — Yes. 

7614.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  preserve  it 
by  means  of  cold,  might  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  ;  cold  would  not  destroy  the  germs. 

7615.  As  to  the  type  of  creamery  that  you 
referred  to  near  a  railway  station,  is  it  your 
suggestion  that  at  those  creameries^  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  separation,  the  milk  for  the  market 
is  composed  of  the  separated  milk  and  natural 
milk  ? — Yes,  a  blend. 

7616.  In  sufficient  proportions  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  analyst? — Yes,  it  is  whittled 
down  just  to  pass  the  standard. 

7617.  That  is  to  say  the  mixture  of  the  milk  is 
made  there,  and  not  by  the  sellers  in  the  town  ? 
— No,  it  goes  straight  into  the  town. 

7618.  As  to  the  list  of  tradesmeii  from  whom 
the  samples  are  taken,  is  it  the  practice  to  initial 
or  mark  in  any  way  the  tradespeople  from  whom 
defective,  samples  or  fraudulent  samples  have  been 
obtained  before  ? — We  keep  a  record  of  samples 
which  are  shown  not  to  be  absolutely  genaine, 
but  in  cases  in  which  we  do  not  take  action 
because  we  could  not  get  a  conviction.  For 
instance,  we  have  constantly  certificates  of  milk 
containing  3  and  4  per  cent,  of  water.  We 
have  got  convictions  where  6  per  cent,  of  water 
is  added,  but  in  no  case  have  we  got  a  conviction 
below  that ;  we  have  not  got  it  in  the  case  of 
5  per  cent,  of  water;  no  magistrate  has  convicted 
with  5  per  cent,  of  water. 

7619.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lists  from  which 
I  understand  the  special  tradesmen  are  selected 
by  ballot,  is  there  any  difference  made  between 
the  tradesmen  who  have  been  before  convicted, 
or  whose  samples  have  been  found  faulty  in  nny- 
way,  and  other  tradesmen  of  whom    nothing  is 

known  ?— 
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Mr.  Channing — dmtinued. 

k,Do\ni  ? — No,  the  list  \&  purely  a  Hat  and  nothing 
else. 

7620.  You  draw  quite  freely  both  from  those 
whp  have  been  found  at  fault  before,  and  those 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  ? — -Yes,  but  as  a  rule, 
in  each  quarter  when  we  draw  we  except  the 
numbers  which  have  been  drawn  in  the  previous 
qui^rter,  so  that  in  tJiat  way  we  practically  pass 
ev^y  tiradesman  through  the  ballot. 

7621.  Is  not  a  man  who  has  been  found  at 
fault  one  year  looked  after  in  another  quarter  ? 
— Yes;  very  o^ten  in  the  next  quarter  we 
purposely  put  him  in  as  one  from  whom  samples 
aire  ,to  be  taken. 

Mr.  CohtoM. 

7622.  With  regard  to  the  creamery  near  a 
railway  station  of  which  you  have  told  us,  where 
such  a  system  is  pursued,  would  the  milk  be 
purbhased  from  the  farmers  by  the  middleman 
who  collects  it? — No,  the  farmers  bring  it  in  in 
bulk  in  their  carts.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do 
it,  of  course,  but  I  saw  the  carts  bringing  the 
milk  in  and  not  taking  anything  away. 

7623.  My  point,  rather,  was  to  gain  informa- 
tion' as  to  wno  was  really  responsible  for  this 
preparation,  whether  it  was  the  farmer,  the 
miadleman,  or  the  salesman? — This  contractor, 
I  presume,  cotitracted  to  sell  in  the  big  town,  and 
he  e(et  up  his  little  workshop  there  and  collected 
the  milK  ;  he  was  a  colUctor  of  milk.  Instead 
of  merely  arranging  and  agreeing  with  the 
farmers  to  put  it  on  to  the  tram,  he  received  it, 
and  he  sent  it  on  by  train  himself. 

7624.  Would  not  that  system  be  rather 
exceptional ;  would  not  the  farmers  generally 
send  thmr  milk  direct  to  the  big  towns  ? — I 
presume  they  do.  Still,  this  wa9  a  thing  that 
struck  me,  and  I  presume  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  is  done  here  in  London,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  country  would  be  able  to  teach  the 
towns  anything;  I  think  it  is  the  other  way 
about 

7625.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of  milk, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  matter  of  course,  would 
you  suggest  that  it  should  vary  at  all  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  ?— Certainly  it  woula 
have  to  do  so.  That  is  my  reason  for  saying 
that  Parliament  itself  should  not  define  the 
standard,  but  that  the  standard  should  be  arrived 
at  bj  experts. 

Mr.  JBolilho. 

<<7026.  The  farmers  ugnally  do  not  sell  their 
milk  according  to  the  value  of  the  milk,  but  thev 
sellitby  the  quantity,do  they  not  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  they^o  into  the  decimal  differences  of  fat. 

7627.  They  simply  sell  the  milk  at  so  much  a 
bom  gallon  ;  may  I  ask  what  a^  barn  gallon  is  ? 
^-*l  beUeve  it  is  10  quarts  ;  that  is  the  common 
acceptation  of  it 

7628.  Aiid  they  are  uot  paiil  aocerdingio  the 
quality  of  their  milk  ? — No ;  the  ccmtractors  re- 
quire the  farmer  to  supply  milk  of  a  oertainquadity, 
and  thev'  will' not  take  the  milk  themselves  unless 
it  if  o/  such  ijuality ;  but  then  they  take  the 
profits  of  what  may  be  t^  better  value  of  the 
milk. 

7629.  With  regard  to  a  milk  standard,  have 
-  .      0.73. 


Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

you  any  standard  that  you  would  say  should  be 
fixed  ?  —I  am  not  an  expert  in  diat,  that  is 
purely  a  matter  for  an  expert. 

7630.  What  standard  does  your  vestry  fix  ? — 
I  think  the  standard  on  which  our  analyst  deter- 
mines in  that  which  is  in  general  acceptation 
amongst  all  the  analysts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
in  fact,  most  of  the  analysts.  My  evidence  on 
that  is  only  second-hand. 

7631.  Are  you  not  aware  that  analysts  differ 
as  to  what  the  standard  should  be? — Certain 
analysts.  But  I  think  from  what  I  have  been 
told,  that  there  is  a  standard  which  they  generally 
accept 

7632.  Have  you  anv  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
milk  that  comes  over  here  ? — No. 

7638.  Your  vestry  never  accepts  that? — We 
have  no  point  at  which  it  is  delivered  in  the 
parish,  wp  have  no  railway,  except  Victoria 
Station,  which  is  within  our  parish,  and  as  the 
law  stands  we  are  not  able  to  take  sanaples  else- 
where. 

7634.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  thought  that  farmers  mixed  the  milt, 
the  separated  milk  and  the  pure  milk  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  the  farmers  do  ;  it  is  not  within  my 
knowledge  at  all. 

7635-6.  I  thought  you  said  they  prepared  it? — 
No. 

Mr.  Channing. 

7537.  I  think  you  said  that  the  creameries 
premred  it? — At  this  particular  place  I  saw 
work  going  on  which  could  only  have  been  a 
nianufacturiug  process  of  milk. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

7638.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  farmers  make  up  the  milk  in  that  wny  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

7639.  How  would  you  stop  such  a  mixture  as 
that  being  made ;  how  would  you  suggest  that 
you  could  8to|)  such  a  thing  ?— By  a  standard. 
There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  genuine  milk 
being  mixed  with  separated  milk  if  it  contains  a 
proper  amount  of  fat. 

7640.  Would  not  the  only  way  to  stop  it  be  ta 
prohibit  the  mixing  altogether  of  separated 
milk  ? — ^That  is  a  matter  for  legislation. 

7641.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  very  rich 
milk  might,  as  you  said,  I  think,  be  watered 
down  to  the  requirements  of  the  vestry?— 
Whittled  down,  not  watered  down,  there  are 
two  forms  of  adulteration.  One  is  the  mixing  o£ 
good  genuine  milk  with  good  genuine  separated 
milk ;  and  there  you  have  the  same  amount  of 
minerals,  but  you  have  a  deficiency  of  fat ;  yoa 
have  no  water.  Then  the  other  adulteration  ig 
leaving  the  milk  with  its  fats  and  adding  water ; 
in  which  case  you  find  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
minerals  in  the  analysis  afterwards. 

7642.  }Vhat  I  wish  to  know  is,  if  you  allow 
this  mixture  of  separated  milk  and  pure  nulk  at 
all,  and  you  say  if  it  came  up  to  ,a  certain 
standard  you  would  allow  it,  would  it  not  be  very 
difiicult  to   stop  this    adulteration   unless  you 

frohibited  the  mixing  of  the  milk  altogether  ?-^ 
think  that  would   hamper  the  farmers  verr 
much,  because  at  present  you  have  a]l  the  milk 
of  all  the  cows  mixed  into  one  can,  and  if  you 
x  X  2  have 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued, 
have  a  Dutch   cow   which  gives  an  enormous 
volume  of  milk,  it  may  be  very  poor  milk,  which 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  richer  milk  of 
other  cows. 

7643.  You  mistake  me  ;  I  do  not  mean  a  mix- 
ture of  the  milk  of  the  cows,  but  I  mean  the 
mixture  you  des;5ribe  of  separated  milk  and  pure 
milk  ? — But  I  look  upon  the  milk  from  some  of 
these  Dutch  cows  as  practically  the  same  thing 
as  separated  milk,  because  you  can  separate  the 
fat  off  milk  to  any  percentage  you  like;  it  is  only 
setting  the  machine  to  take  off  so  much  per  cent, 
of  the  cream  out  of  it. 

7644.  But  would  it  not  meet  what  I  mean  if 
you  allowed  pure  milk  to  be  milk  that  came 
straight  from  a  cow  ;  that  ought  to  pass  any 
standard,  ought  it  not ;  would  you  allow  that  in 
your  vestry,  whether  rich  milk  or  poor  milk? — 
It  passes  the  standard  of  pure  milk  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  takmg  say  a  herd  of  40 
cows,  as  I  said  before,  and  fixing  that  or  there- 
abouts as  being  the  standard  of  genuine  milk. 

7645.  What  I  want  to  know  is  would  you 
allow  milk  to  be  consumed  by  your  vestry  as 
genuine  milk,  as  you  call  it,  or  pure  milk,  if  it 
were  mixed  with  separated  milk,  even  if  it  came 
up  to  the  standard  r — I  see  no  objection  to  the 
mixture  whatever. 

7646.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  would  lead 
to  wholesale  adulteration? — No,  I  do  not  think 

80. 

7647.  Then  you  do  not  call  a  mixture  of 
separated  milk  and  pure  milk  adulterated  milk  ? 
— No,  certainly  not  It  is  not  adulterated,  at 
least,  I  should  not  hold  it  myself  as  being  adul- 
terated ;  it  is  genuine  milk,  but  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  fat  abstracted. 

Mr.  Channing. 

7648.  What  basis  do  you  take  in  the  vestry  as 
a  sufficient  ground  for  proceedings  ? — We  are 
guided  by  the  precedent  of  what  we  have  been 
able  to  get  convictions  for  from  magistrates,  and 
we  are  guided  by  the  situation  of  where  the  pro- 
secution takes  place,  and  the  magistrate,  probably, 
before  whom  it  takes  place. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

7649.  Only  one  other  question,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  butter;  you 
mentioned  about  inspectors  generally  being  in 
imiform ;  have  you  ever  tried  women  inspectors 
to  take  the  samples  ? — Our  sanitary  officers  are 
not  in  uniform  at  all. 

7650.  Have  you  ever  tried  women  to  go  into 
the  shops  and  take  the  samples  ? — We  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  sanitary  officer  to  get  it. 

7651.  But  is  not  the  sanitary  officer  as  well 
known  in  your  district  as  you  are  yourself  ? — 
Yes ;  I  say  he  should  have  discretion  -to  employ 
others. 

7652.  Do  they  ever  employ  women  ? — Yes, 
from  time  to  time. 

7653.  Do  you  think  that  women  are  more 
successful  in  finding  out  these  adulterated 
samples  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  no  evidence 
on  that  point. 


Mr.  BolWto. 

7654.  Hare  you  any  knowledge  as  to  adultera- 
tion being  more  likely  on  Sundays  when  your 
inspectors  may  not  be  about  ? — With  regard  to 
milk,  certainly  on  Sunday  mornings  there  is  a 
very  large  trade  done  by  itinerant  vendors  of 
milic  with  little  carts,  and  we  have  taken  special 
means  to  try  and  catch  those  men.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  has  special 
reference  to  that  very  point ;  it  is  Clause  8:  "  That 
all  itinerant  vendors  of  food  or  drugs  shall  only 
sell  from  vehicles  or  vessels  or  other  receptacles 
having  printed  thereon  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  who  shall  be  responsible  as  master  for 
such  sale ;  and  all  itinerant  purveyors  of  milk, 
whether  employers  or  employed,  shall  be 
registered  with  the  county  council  of  the  district, 
and  it  shall  be  an  offence  under  the  Act  for  the 
vendor  of  an v  article  to  give  a  false  name  and 
address  of  himself,  or  his  employer,  to  an  officer 
under  the  Act."  We  had  a  very  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  catching  these  itinerant 
vendors.  We  got  actually  to  the  owner,  and 
then  it  was  put  in  evidence  that  the  owner  of 
this  business  was  a  child  of  13,  and  we  bad  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  eventually  we  penalised 
the  mother.  But  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter, 
because  they  shift  their  ground,  they  give  false 
names,  and  they  have  no  names  on  the  carts,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

7655-6.  Do  you  not  prosecute  the  driver  for 
having  no  name  on  his  cart  ? — He  hires  a  little 
truck,  and  they  put  a  false  name  on ;  a  small 
hand-cart  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Yerburgh.  ^ 

7657.  In  your  opinion  are  not  the  principal 
sufferers  from  this  system  of  adulteration  the  less 
well-to-do  classes  ? — The  poor  suffer  very  much. 

7658.  And  more  than  the  wealthier  classes? 
— Yes,  a  great  deal  more. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

7659.  You  have  among  the  resolutions  arrived 
at  by  this  conference  a  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  law  as  regards  a  warranty,  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  provision  on  that  subject  should 
be  repealed  and  that  a  provision  similar  to  the 

froviso  to  Section  42,  of  the  Public  Hedth 
London)  Act,  1891,  should  be  substituted, 
namely,  that  where  a  person  is  charged  with  an 
offence  under  the  principal  Act  he  shall  be 
entitled  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him  to 
have  any  other  person,  being  a  wholesale  trader, 
manufacturer,  or  other  perHOu  from  whom  he 
purchased  the  article  brought  before  the  court  at 
the  time  appointed  tor  the  hearing  of  the  charge, 
and  if  he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  purchased  it  as  the  article  for  which  he 
sold  it,  and  that  he  sold  the  article  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  received  it,  he  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  penalties,  and  the  wholesale  man  may 
be  summarily  convicted  of  the  offence.  How 
would  that  work  ;  would  it  not  be  very  difficult 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  large  wholesale 
dealer  m  every  case  in  which  the  article  said  to 
be  purchased  from  hiln  wasfound  to  be  adulterated 
and  warranty  was  pled  ? — I  do  not  see  any  great 

difficulty. 
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Sir  Charles  Oamfrow— continued. 

difficulty.  The  only  case  where  difficulty  might 
arise  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer. 

7660.  Putting  that  aside,  for  I  suppose  you 
propose  to  proceed  against  the  person  in  this 
country  who  acted  as  agent  for  the  warrantor? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  proposal. 

7661.  Taking  the  case  of  large  wholesale 
houses  like  Travers  and  Company,  this  warranty 
might  be  pled,  especially  if  invoices,  as  has  been 
suggested,  were  taken  as  warranties,  might  it 
not  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  made  to 
appear. 

7662.  You  think  it  is  workable? — Certainly, 
I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  case. 

7663.  On  the  question  of  labels,  you  propose, 
or  rather  the  conference  proposes,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  mixtures  shall  be  stated.  I  thought 
you  had  rather  a  less  elaborate  proposal  of  your 
own? — It  is  purely  my  own  idea.  The  result  of 
this  conference  was  of  course  a  give  and  take 
from  all  the  vestries ;  they  did  not  accept  the 
suggestions  of  our  Food  and  Drugs  Committee 
of  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

7664.  You  are  in  favour  I  understand  of  simply 
putting  the  name  of  the  preponderating  article  in 
the  mixture,  first? — Yes. 

7665.  How  would  you  deal  in  the  case  of 
cocoa  now  ? — Cocoa  is  by  common  repute  a 
mixed  article.  A  pure  cocoa  would*  be  impossible 
to  use. 

7666.  Of  course,  cocoa  nibs  are  pure  ? — Yes, 
it  would  come  under  the  same  category  as  mus- 
tard. 

7667.  How  would  you  deal  with  such  a  case 
'  as  this  :  a  manufacturer  has  been  accustomed  to 

advertise  his  cocoa  as  pure  cocoa,  but  it  has  been 
treated  in  a  certain  way  which  considerably 
alters  the  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients 
in  the  native  article  ;  would  you  continue  him 
in  his  copyright  of  the  word  "  pure,"  or  how 
would  you  deal  with  him?  — That  is  rather  a 
legal  question. 

7668.  But  I  ask  you,  as  I  know  you  have 
taken  great  interest  in  the  matter? — I  should 
cay  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  adulterant  or 
the  addition  was  not  too  great,  I  do  not  see  why 
he  should  not  be  entitled  to  keep  the  copyright 
name  of  the  article. 

7669.  There  are  two  classes  of  cocoa  manu- 
facturers; there  is  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  cocoa,  and  I  know  you  have  given  great 
attention  to  the  matter,  so  I  thought  I  would  ask 
you  about  it;  there  are  two  classes  of  cocoa 
sold :  one  is  pure  cocoa,  cocoa  nibs,  and  cocoa 
manufactured  by  the  abstraction  from  it  of 
certain  ingredients;  the  other  class  is  cocoa 
manufactured  for  use  by  the  addition  of  certain 
ingredients,  and  is  rather  a  battle  between  the 
different  schools  of  preparing  cocoa  as  to  the 
purity  of  their  respective  articles  ;  would  you  be 
inclined  to  accord  to  either  of  them  the  right  to 
put  forth  their  manufactured  articles  as  pure,  or 
how  would  you  deal  with  them  ? — That  is  where, 
if  Me  leave  this  committee  of  experts  to  fix  a 
standard  for  all  articles,  their  powers  would  come 
in.     I  think  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  having 

,  a  committee  of  experts  in  that  way,  not  to  fix  it 
by  Parliamentary  legislation. 
0.73. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued* 

7670.  In  fact,  I  suppose  that  you  think  what 
is  desirable  is,  that  the  trader  should  understand 
what  is  meaai  by  the  different  names,  and  that 
the  object  is  not  to  convict -a  man  because  he 
fails  to  understand  what  the  judge  considers  to 
be  a  given  thing,  but  because  he  has  wilfully 
disobeyed  the  law  ? — Yes. 

7671.  Mr.  Jeffreys  asked  you  about  real  milk 
and  separated  milk  ;  but  I  suppose  your  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  adulteration  of  that 
article  must  be  governed  entirely  by  the  ability 
of  the  chemist  to  pronounce  the  presence  of 
adidteration ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  give  to  a 
chemist  a  milk  containin^r  certain  ingredients, 
and  he  is  unable  to  say  that  there  is  adulteration, 
you  cannot  institute  any  prosecution  ? — No,  you 
cannot.  The  milk  is  of  genuine  quality,  as  the 
certificate  runs  sometimes,  but  of  poor  quality. 

7672.  But  in  the  case  you  speaK  of,  namely,  a 
collector  of  milk  who  made  a  profit  bv  extracts 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  cream  and  leaving  a 
sufficient  amount  of  cream  in  to  pass  the  analyst, 
would  not  the  Act  reach  him  ?-— No,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could. 

7673.  As  selling  an  article,  not  to  the  public, 
1  know,  from  which  some  essential  ingredient 
had  been  abstracted? — There  you  come  to  the 
question  of  standard  again ;  the  standard  quantity 
of  fat  in  milk  or  the  amount  of  fat,  as  proved  by 
analysts. 

7674.  Is  it  not  rather  that  a  man  is  bound  to 
sell  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  the 
collector  is  bound  to  sell  milk  as  he  gets  it  ? — 
There  is  the  question.  If  the  milk  is  genuine,  I 
do  not  see  that  you  are  bound  to  sell  it  as  it  is 
drawn  from  the  udder  of  the  cow. 

767/>.  At  all  events,  the  thing  has  never  been 
tried ;  the  question  has  never  been  raised  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  proved.  The  milk  may  be  a  mixture  of 
a  very  high-class  milk  from  a  Jersey  cow,  mixed 
with  sufficient  separated  milk  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  quality  of  an  ordinary  cow,  and  no  analysis 
would  indicate  that 

7675.*  But  there  are  other  methods  of  proof, 
are  there  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
want  to  go  behind  that  as  long  as  the  customer 
gets  milk  of  a  genuine  quality,  containing  a  pro- 
per proportion  of  what  he  purchases ;  because  he 
purchases  it  for  the  fat ;  especially  for  children 
and  for  invalids  you  want  milk  which  is  a  food ; 
vou  do  not  want  it  simply  as  a  coloured  liquid ; 
It  has  a  food  value,  ana  you  want  especially  to 
protect  the  poor  in  getting  that  good  value,  both 
for  invalids  and  infant  life. 

Mr.  Jeffreys, 

7676.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  just  now, 
what  do  you  cafl  pure  milk,  genuine  milk? — 
Genuine  milk  is  the  product  of  a  cow  that  is 
perfectly  healthy  and  has  been  properly  fed. 

7677.  The  product  that  comes  from  the  cow? 
—Yes. 

7678.  Therefore,  if  you  have  taken  part  of  the 
best  qualities  of  that  milk  away  from  it,  do  you 
still  call  it  pure  milk? — It  may  have  an  excess  of 
^hose  good  qualities. 

7679.  I  am  not  going  into  that.  I  say  if  the 
milk  comes  straight  firom  the  udder  of  the  cow 
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and  you  take  part  of  its  best  qualities  awajr  from 
it,  would  you  still  call  it  pure  milk  ? — That  indi- 
vidual sample  as  separated  would  not  be  so. 

76^0.  Yet  you  said  that  you  would  allow  it  to 
be  sold  as  pure  milk? — No,  it  is  mixed  with 
other. milk  uliich  contains  an  excess  of  fat. 

7681.  Then  it  is  not  pure  milk? — It  is  analy- 
tically, chemically,  and  quantitatively  perfectly 
genume  and  pure  as  regards  the  average  standard 
of  cows. 

7682.  It  may  be  sufficiently  good  for  your 
purposes,  but  it  is  not  pure  muk?— I  should 
regard  it  as  pure  milk. 

Mr.  BoUthii. 

7683.  You  may  level  up  as  well  as  down;  the 
mixture  may  really  be  the  means  of  levelling  the 
milk  up  to  a  higher  standard  ? — Yes.  If  you  mix 
the  milk  of  a  Cxuern^ey  cow  and  the  milk  of  a  Dutch 
cow  together  vou  get  what  would  be  the  average 
milk  of  an  ordinary  cow ;  the  one  being  deficient 
in  fat,  and  the  other  in  excess.  I  know  a  case  in 
point.  At  the  Royal  Agricultural  meeting  held 
m  Windsor  Park,  my  brother  showed  a  short- 
horn cow  which  produced  a  most  abnoi^nal 
amount  of  milk.  The  agent  was  waiting  to  hear 
the  result,  whether  it  was  going  to  get  the  first 
prize  or  not,  and,  I  forget  whether  it  was*  the 
analyst;  but  anyhow  one  of  the  head  men  came  out 
and  said  to  the  agent,  "  If  I  had  not  seen  the  cow 
milked,  you  ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  for 
selling  milk  of  such  ^or  quality."  So  yoti  can- 
not ky,  down  a  standard  except  by  an  average  of 
milks  from,  as  I  say,  a  herd  of  40  cows. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

7684.  But  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  danger 
that  might  arise  of  wholesale  adulteration  if  you 
admit  pure  milk  to  be  a  mixture  of  pure  milk  and 
separated  milk  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  that  point 

Sir  C harks  Cameron, 

7685.  I  understand  that  you  have  explained 
your  views  to  this  effect :  that  in  prosecutions 
(and  that  is  the  point  you  regard  it  from)  you 
must  be  guided  by  what  the  analysts  can  detect? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  Cbanning. 

7686.  But  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you  on 
tliat  is  this :  do  your  analysts  in  reporting  on  any 
sample  submitted  to  them  state  their  opinion  that 
genuine  milk,  pure  milk,  has  been  mixed  with 
separated  milk  in  the  case  of  a  sample  submitted? 
— No,  th^y  state  that  the  milk  is  deficient .^in 
fat. 

7687.  That  i6  to  say,  ikey  only  state  the 
chemical  proportions  of  fat  and  refrain  from 
stating  their  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  mix^ 
with  separated  milk  or  not  ? — No,  they  do  not 
Rtate  that.  They  state  in  certain  analysis,  where 
imdoubtedly  water  has  been  added,  which  they 
arrive  at  during  the  process  of  analysis,  that  it  is 
adulterated  according  to  th^ir  judgment.  It  is 
a  question  of  judgment 

7688.  Then  are  we  to  take  it  that  a  case  for 
prosecution  is  the  falling  b'elow  a  certain 
standard  of  fatty  and  non-fatty  solids  ? — That  is 
one  form  of  prosecution. 

7689.  And  the  other  would  be  an  excess  of 
water  over  a  certain  proportiou  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
one  case  it  is  adulteration,  and  in  the  other  cafite 
it  is  abstraction ;  it  is  not  adulteration.  There- 
fore it  is  equally  bad  ;  because  we  prosecute  in 
the  one  case  under  the  particular  point  *'  that  rt  is 
not  of  the  substance  and  nature  of  the  article 
asked  for  ; "  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  distinctly 
adulteration  'by  the  addition  of  water,  and  there 
we  prosecute  under  the  adulteration  clause  of  the 
Act. 

7690.  What  would  you  say  then,  in  the  cases 
which  you  act  upon,  is  the  amount  of  water  at 
which  you  take  action,  and  what  would  be  tha 
proportion  of  fatty  and  non-fatty  solids  at  which 
you  would  take  action  ? — With  regard  to  water 
we  have  got  prosecutions  when  tne  certificate 
states  that  there  has  been  six  per  cent,  of  added 
water.  About  the  fats  I  am  not  quite  so  certain? 
that  is  a  very  intricate  point;  it  is  a  very  delicate 
point,  and  the  magisterial  action  has  not  been 
at  all  uniform  on  that  point.  But  wherever  we 
get  down  to  2*8  per  cent.  I  think  we  should 
have  successful  prosecutions. 


Mr.  Alexander  Wyntek  Bltth,  F.i.fc.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7691.  You  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Public  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone  ? — Yes. 

7692.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Analysts  ? — Yes. 

7693.  Win  you  tell  us  what  experience  you 
liav6  had  as  a  public  analyst  ? — I  have  had  nearly 
21  years  as  a  public  analyst 

7694.  And  how  long  have  you  held  your  post 
in  St.  Marylebone? — ITifteen  years. 

7695.  You  attended,  I  believe,  the  conference 
\t'hich  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  last  witness? — 
Yes  ;  on  the  22nd  June  1894. 

7696.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
system  which  prevails  in  your  borough  in  carry- 


Sir  Charles  Camerim — continued, 

ing  out  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — The 
system  in  Marylebone  is  that  it  is  practicidly 
left  to  myself  as  analyst  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
Having  the  double  appointment  of  medieval  officer 
of  health,  and  being  analyst  as  well,  the  satoitai^y 
inspectors  are  under  my  direct  'su^bfervisibUj  AUd 
we  have  at  present  six  ;  so  that  I  direct  t^m  to 
take  samples,  and  what  samples  they  are  to 
take.  •  ■' 

7697.  Ho  you  think  that  that  conjunction  of 
officers  facilitates  the  working  of  the  Aots?-^lt 
does  in  this  particular  instance.  1  do  not  sily 
that  because  a  man  holds  the  position  of  medical 
officer  of  health  he  should  also  be  analyst ;  it 
greatly  depends  upon  the  man,  whether  he  is' 
qualified  to  hold  the  two  offices ;  but  I  certainly 

think 
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Bit  Charlei  Cameron — continued. 

ikink  ihftt  that  has  been  a  <50nvenient  system  in 
Mal7leboiie,  because  the  whole  thing  is  practi- 
cally under  one's  control,  and  we  frequently 
employ  agents.  We  have  emploved  women  to 
take  samples  an  the  agents  of  the  mspejotor  ;  we 
always 'take  several  times  a  year  gamples  of  milk 
on  Sundays  and  on  holidays. 

7698.  Is  there  not  a  theoretical  objection  at 
all  'events  to  the  f  net  that  you  are  more  or  less 
in  the  position  both  of  prosecutor  and  expert 
witfieas  ?- — Never  as  prosecutor. 

7699.  Not  directly,  but  you  order  the  sample 
to  be  taken  ? — Quite  so. 

7700.  At  a  place  which  you  suspect  ? — No,  * 
that  is  not  so  with  regiurd  to  milk.  I  order  the 
inspectors  to  visit  every  dairy  in  the  whole  of 
the  parish ;  it  is  done  methodically,  and  the  only 
difference  that  we  make  is  with  regard  to  the 
black  list.  1  keep  a  black  list  of  all  prosecutions^ 
and  vnth  regard  to  that  particidar  list  they  look 
them  up  ra^er  often. 

7701.  Is  there  any  other  peculiarity  in 
the  Marytebone  system  of  carrying  out  the  Act; 
or  is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point  ?— ^ 
1  think  there  is  another  point  jierhaps,  and 
that  is,  with  regard  to  the  analyst  being  able  to 
direct  that  samples  be  obtained.  The  analyst 
genercdly  has  access  to  special  information  with 
regard  to  the  probability  of  certain  things 
being  adulterated  If,  for  example,  he  knows 
that  at  a  public  auction  large  quantities  of 
exhausted  tea  hare  been  sold,  or  exhausted 
ginger,  or  exhausted  caraway  seeds,  he  can  at 
once  direct  samples  to  be  taken  in  his  district, 
whereas  if  the  analyst  has  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee,  as  he  frequently  has, 
I  know  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  parts, 
that  committee  must  take  time  to  meet,  and 
great  delay  is  experienced  ;  and  I  think  that 
system  is  inconvenient. 

7702.  Is  there  much  work  connected  with 
the  office  of  public  analyst  in  your  borough  ? — 
What  work  do  you  allude  to? 

7703*  I  wish  to  know  whether  in  a  great  place 
like  yours,  the  fact  of  having  the  duties  of  two 
such  important  offices  as  public  analyst  and 
medtca)  officer  of  health  is  not  rather  too  much 
for  one  man? — You  see  I  always  have  a 
thoroughly  good  assistant  provided  by  the  vestry, 
and  the  assistant  does  all  the  routine  work.  I 
never  analyse  any  samples  myself,  save  those 
that  are  reported  to  me  as  **  probably  adulter 
rated,"  or  *•  adulterated " ;  those  are  the  only 
samples  I  really  analyse  with  my  own  hands,  the 
samples  that  I  can  go  into  court  with. 

7704.  I  suppose  you  have  to  analyse  with  your 
own  hands  everything  you  go  into  court  with  ? — 
Certainly ;  it  would  be  dangerous  not  to  do 
otherwise.  You  may  take  it  that  of  the  600 
samples  which  we  have  analysed  in  the  year, 
only  from  20  to  30  Have  really  passed  through 
my  hands. 

7705.  What  other  itrticles  have  ywu  chiefly 
gone  in  fbr  besides  milk  ? — We  have  gone  in  for 
all  sorts  of  things,  butter,  lard,  spices,  and 
druL»s. 

7706.  Hav6  you  had  many  drug  prosecutions? 
— No. 

7707.  Of  what  sort  stre  the  drug  prosecutions; 
0.73* 


l&ir'  Charlts  Cflwi<?rDn— continued. 
iiir  selling  as  a  citrate  of  some  article  that  is  not 
a  citrate  ? — Yes,  I  have  directed  the  inspectors 
mostly  to  purchase  quinine  and  opium  and  the 
more  expensive  drup;  but  we  have  found,  ac- 
cording to  my  expenence,  that  they  have  all  been 
fairly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Pharrtiacopceia. 

7708.  Where  have  you  got  your  quinine,  for 
instance,  from;  fVom  apothecaries ?— From  the 
retail  shops  j  chemists*  and  druggists'  shops. 

7709.  IQU  want  to  say  something  about  the 
question  of  limits  or  standards,  I  think  ? — I  have 
a  very  decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  lay  down  limits  or  standards  of  all 
articles  that  they  can  be  laid  down  for,  such  as 
milk,  butter,  cream,  and  vinegar. 

7710.  I  suppose,  prHotically,  you  have  to  work 
on  standards  at  the  present  time,  the  standards 
being  those  arrived  at  by  appeals  to  Somerset 
House? — That  is  so;  practically  there  are 
standards. 

7711.  Those  standards  are  not  acknowledgea 
or  published,  but  they  are  understood  ? — They 
are  understood,  and  the  trade  perfectly  well 
understand  them.  ' 

7712.  In  this  question  of  a  milk  standard, 
about  which  we  have  heard  a  gi*eat  deal,  that 
standard,  of  course,  must  be  very  low  ;  it  must 
be  abnormally  low  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
dealing  with  natural  products  the  standards  of 
richness  must  be  fixed  at  a  low  point  ? — With 
regard  to  fixing  a  standard  for  milk,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  you  may  go  upon  two  rather 
different  principles.  You  may  go  first  of  all  on 
the  principle  that  we  will  fix  the  standard  so  low 
as  to  take  in  the  lowest  milk  which  an  individual 
cow  is  ever  likely  to  produce  ;  or  you  may  take 
it  on  the  average  of  a  herd  of  cows  or  the 
average  of  a  mixed  milk.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  not  on  the 
lowest  standard  that  an  individual  cow  would 
produce,  but  on  a  fair  average  standard ;  and 
then  I  should  leave  it  to  the  tradesman ;  he  is 
supposed  to  know  his  business,  and  if  he  sells  the 
milk  of  a  cow  that  produces  a  watery  fluid 
through  ill-health  or  through  some  abnormality, 
or  some  poor  feeding,  it  should  be  an  offence. 
Because  when  you  buy  milk  you  presume  that 
you  buy  the  average  article,  and  therefore  I 
should  object  to  a  standard  based  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  cows. 

7713.  What  is  the  standard  at  the  present 
moment  ? — The  standard  at  the  present  moment 
that  we  work  to  is  a  standard  of  8i  per  cent, 
solids,  not  fat,  and  2^  per  cent,  of  fat. 

7714.  Is  that  at  all  an  average  or  a  minimum 
standard  ? — -That  is  not  a  minimum  standard,  and 
it  is  not  an  average  standard,  it  is  rather  between 
the  two. 

7716.  But  it  is  lower  than  the  average,  is  it 
not? — It  is  lower  than  the  average,  and  I  think 
it  has  been  folirly  proved  by  the  Somerset  House 
chemists  that  «here  are  individual  cows  that  will 
produce  a  lower  milk  than  that  standard ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  the  tninimtnn,  and  it  is  not  an 
average.  Th^  standard  I  work  to,  tod  that 
stcindard  I  believe  most  of  the  atjttlysts  work  to, 
if  not  all,  now.  ;      •         -  .^ 

7716.  You  epdkeof  afiy  milk  dealer  knowing 
his  trade  being  ablet^<)ring'ttp  hisniiilk  to  that 

^  X  4  standard  ; 
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standard  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  small  man  selling 
milk  from  his  individual  cow  as  he  got  it^  the 
proof  that  he  sold  it  as  he  got  it  from  cow  would 
be  sufficient  to  exempt  him,  would  it  not? — I 
should  hope  not,  that  is,  after  warning.  I  should 
say  that  tnere  are.  simple  processes  oy  which  a 
milkseller  can  know  fairly  well  whether  the  milk 
is  above  or  below  the  average,  and  if  he  sold 
milk  below  the  average  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
say  to  the  purchaser :  "  This  milk  is  below  the 
average  ;  it  is  a  good  milk,  it  is  a  pure  milk ;  it 
is  milk  from  the  cow  with  nothing  added  to  it, 
but  it  is  below  the  standard." 

7717.  Is  not  that  rather  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  milk  as  the  product  of  the  cow  from  being 
the  product  of  the  cow,  to  being  an  arbitrary 
composition  fixed  by  an  analyst  ? — It  may  be  so. 

7718.  Have  you  had  any  representations  from 
milk  dealers  as  to  the  standard  of  milk  being 
abnormally  low  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  seen  any  at 
the  vestry. 

7719.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  think  that 
both  in  Bristol  and  in  Glasgow  the  milk  dealers 
wished  for,  I  think,  a  3^  per  cent,  fat  standard 
to  be  adopted,  urging  that  the  dealers  could 
easily  bring  up  the  richness  to  that,  and  saying 
that  the  low  standard  at  present  fixed  led  to 
their  being  supplied  with  a  bad  quality  of  milk. 
You  have  had  nothing  of  that  kind  ? — No,  the 
Tcstry  have  not  had  any  such  representation. 

7720.  Then  as  to  standards  for  other  articles, 
have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  cocoa  prosecu- 
tions ? — Yes,  we  have  prosecuted  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  cocoa  for  admixtures  of  cocoa ; 
mixed  cocoa  being  sold  without  a  label,  and  so 
on,  as  cocoa. 

7721.  What  sort  of  cocoa  was  that  ?  -Cocoa 
mixed  with  starch  and  sugar.  The  inspector  has 
asked  for  cocoa  and  has  been  supplied  with  this 
mixture,  but  latterly  we  have  not  taken  the 
cases  up,  because  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  number  of  the  public  now  when  they  ask 
for  cocoa  really  mean  mixed  cocoa,  and  so  it  may 
be  a  technical  offence,  but  we  do  not  consider  it 
is  a  real  offence. 

7722.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Tatton-Egerton 
said  about  the  right  to  use  the  word  **  pure " 
before  "  cocoa  "  ;  have  you  thought  that  out  in 
connection  with  your  standard  itself  ? — I  think 
with  regurd  to  the  labelling  generally  that  the 
label  should  fairly  represent  the  composition  of 
the  article,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tatton-Egerton 
that  if  you  have  a  small  percentage,  say,  of 
coffee  and  a  large  percentage  of  chicory,  the 
proper  way  to  call  the  mixture  would  be 
"  chicory  mixed  with  coffee,"  and  not  "  coffee 
mixed  with  chicory." 

7723.  Can  you  conduct  the  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  be  able  to  tell  exactly  whether  or 
not  one  article  or  the  other  passes  the  50  per 
cent.  ? — Yes;  you  can  ascertain  it  approximately. 
You  cannot  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  within 
one  or  two  per  cent.,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  you  can  state  the  amount  approximately  of 
coffee  and  chicory. 

7724.  Approximately? — Only  approximately. 
There  is  no  process  known  by  which  you  can  be 
absolutely  certain  about  that. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron— -continued. 

7725.  I  think  you  mentioned  vinegar  as  one 
of  the  things  for  which  you  had  a  standard? — 
Yes. 

7726.  What  is  your  view  upon  that  article  ? — 
I  think  that  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  that  con- 
stitutes the  vinegar,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  that  is  admitted  in  vinegar  should  be  laid 
down. 

7727.  You  would  admit  sulphuric  acid  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary ;  but  there  is  no 
objection  if  it  is  defined.  It  might  be  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  it  might  be  defined  so  that 
the  purchaser  should  know  exactly  what  he  is 
buying. 

7728.  But  the  chief  prosecutions,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  connection  witti  vinegar  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  its  origin ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
vinegar  has  been  sold  as  pure  malt  vinegar,  or 
white  wine  vinegar,  which  was  really  prepared 
from  acetic  acid  pure  and  simple  ? — x  es. 

7729.  How  do  you  deal  with  that  in  your 
proposed  system  of  standards  ? — I  think  it  should 
continue  to  be  an  offence  to  sell  vinegar  as  malt 
vinegar  when  it  is  really  derived  by  a  distillation 
process  from  acetic  acid. 

7730.  Then  is  it  yoiu-  proposal  that  malt 
vinegar  should  be  protected  by  having  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  that  name  ? — Certainly. 

7731.  And  with  regard  to  white  wine  vinegar 
the  same  thing  ? — Yes. 

7732.  But  that  the  term  vinegar  generally 
should  embrace  acetic  acid  mixtures  ? — I  think 
the  term  vinegar  might  embrace  all  mixtures 
with  acetic  acid ;  but  I  think  that  when  you 
describe  vinegar  as  malt  vinegar,  or  white  wine 
vinegar,  or  vinegar  made  from  a  particular  sort 
of  apple,  as  is  done  in  Wales,  the  crab  vinegar, 
the  article  should  coincide  with  the  description. 
In  other  words,  the  principle  I  think  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  framing  Adulteration  Acts, 
or  any  Acts  of  that  kind  is  that  the  purchaser 
should  always  get  what  he  asked  for. 

7733.  Take  the  case  of  cream ;  how  would  you 
fix  your  standard  of  cream  ? — The  standard 
should  be  fixed  as  so  much  per  cent,  of  fat 

7734.  Is  there  any  standard  at  present? — 
There  have  been  various  proposals,  but  I  really 
do  not  know  as  an  analyst  quite  where  to  draw 
the  line  as  to  what  is  cream  and  what  is  very 
rich  milk. 

7735.  Have  you  had  any  prosecutions  in  con- 
nection with  cream  ? — No. 

7736.  You  wish,  I  believe,  to  say  something 
about  the  reference  to  Somerset  House  in  dis- 
puted cases  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  object  to  the 
reference  to  Somerset  House  if  there  was  a  little 
modification  in  the  procedure. 

7737.  What  modification  would  you  suggest? 
— I  wish  to  say  that  the  divergence  of  opinion 
that  occurs  from  time  to  time  between  the  local 
chemist  (if  I  may  so  call  him)  and  the  chemist  at 
Somerset  House  is  due  sometimes  to  a  different 
interpretation  on  practically  the  same  analytical 
results,  or  sometimes  to  a  real  difference  in  the 
results  depending  on  changes  by  decomposition 
and  the  great  difficulty  and  even  impracticability 
of  building,  theoretically,  up  again,  the  decom- 
posed article ;  and  there  are  a  small  number  of 
cases,  of  course,  in  which  there  have  been  real 
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Sir  Charles  Cam^ncm^-oantinUed. 

mistakes  made  bj  the  local  aoalystybut  I  do  not 
tbiok  that  id  very  often* 

7738.  You  ^propose  that  the  local  analyst 
should  add  to  his  own  portion  of  the  sample  a 
preservative  such  as  formaldehyde  ?  —  I  es, 
formaldehyde  has  been  introdtuced  rather 
recently  as  an  antiseptic,  and  it  is  found  to  ^re- 
43erve  samples  of  milk  for  rather  a  long  time 
without  any  apparent  change,  some  three  or  four 
weeki«. .  My  proposal,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
milk,  is  that  if  the  analyst  was  about  to  give 
a  certificate  of  adulteration  he  should  take  a 
weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  his  own  sample, 
«eal  it  up  carefully,  putting  on  the  label  the  exact 
■amount  be  has  put  into  the  bottle,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  preservative ;  and  he  should  be 
allowed  to  send  that  sample  himself  to  Somerset 
House  if  there  should  be  a  referenoe  to  Somerset 
House,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  the  results 
of  his  analysis  and  the  details  of  his  analysis  to 
be  criticised  by  the  Somerset  Honse  chemist. 

7739.  Are  chemists  agreed  flat  this  formal^ 
dehyde  does  not  exert^  any  such  influence  on  the 
fats  or  organic  solids  of  the  milk  as  to  interfere 
with  subsequent  analysis? — I  have  preserved 
samples  myself;  I  have  made  experuneots 
myself  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and  appar 
rently  the  milk  undergoes  no  change ;  and 
three  other  chemists,  working  independently,  have 
published  the  results  that  seem  to  them  to  be 
veiiry  favourable  with  regard  to  the  complete  pre- 
servation (fairly  complete,  that  is  to  say) ;  tiiereis 
some  slight  change  by  oxidation  of  the  milk 
£Ugar  into  lactic  acid,  but  it  is  very  slow  ;  and  a 
sapiple  four  weeks  preserved  by  formaldehyde 
will  give  practically  identical  results  with  the 
sample  analysed  the  day  it  was  received.  But 
how  lon^  (whether  it  is  more  than  four  weeks)  I 
luoa  not  m  a  position  to  say,  because  sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  since  chemists  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  matter.  But  I  have 
samples  in  my  laboratory  preserved  hj  formal* 
dehyde  which  I  intend  to  examine  in  three  or 
four  months'  time  to  see  what  limit  there  is  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  analysing  milk  pr^ 
served  by  formaldehyde. 

7740.  What  is  the  composition  of  formal* 
dehvde*;  does  it  contain  any  thing  that  would  add 
to  the  solids  ? — No,  it  is  a  vc^tile  liquid,  and  it  is 
used  now  by  the  trade  .to  a  certain  extent  to  pre- 
serve  mill^ 

7741.  Have  you  apythipg  to  say,  from  the 
position  of  meoiGal  officer,  on  the  use  of  formal^ 
dehyde  ? — All  the  aldehydes  are  poisonous  more 
or  less,  but  such  a  very  small  amount  of  this  sub* 
Btance  added  to  milk  appears  to  preserve  it  that  I 
do  not  think,  with  the  very  small  quantity  that  is 
added^  you  could  say  that  the  milk  would  exert 
any  injurious  influence.  Still,  we  have  had.verr 
little  experience  at  present  of  the  use  of  formal^ 
dehyde  as  a  preservative  of  milk,  but  I  know  it  is 
being  used. 

7742.  By  the  trade  ?— By  the  trade. 

Mr.  Channinff. 

7743.  Largely  ?r"I  cimnot  say. 

Sir  Charks  Cafneron. 

7744.  Have  they  any  information  to  allow 
them  to  use  it  with  sufficient  moderation,  or  is 

0.73. 


Sir  Chaflee  Cameron— ^-continued, 
the  price  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  their  using 
it? — There  is  a  disinfectant  on  the  market 
called  formaline,  whidi  contains  some  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  formaldehyde,  and  I  believe  that  is 
the  substance  they  are  really  using.  That,  I 
should  think,  was  very  cheap,  considering  the 
small  amount  required  to  preserve  milk. 

7745.  Has  it  been  used  as  a  preservative  for 
other  articles  of  food  ? — Yes ;  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  experiments  made  in  Germany  viith  it,  and 
it  is  being  used  very  largely  for  preserving 
articles  of  food,  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
any  ill  effect  on  health,  although  it  is  poisonous. 

7746.  Do  you  think  that  the  Somerset  House 
chemists  should  also  be  empowered  to  call  in  ex- 
pert witnesses  ?  —Yes,  I  think  so ;  because  as  to 
the  Somerset  House  chemists,  I  say  it  is  itopos- 
sihJe  for  them  to  be  an  authority  on  everything, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  special  article  may  be 
referred  to  them,  and  there  is  no  statutory  power, 
I  think,  for  them  to  call  in  an  expert. 

7747.  You  suggest  also,  that  m  certain  doubt- 
ful cases,  before  me  yendor  is  summoned  at  all, 
a  referenoe  to  the  Goyernment  laboratory  might 
be  of  service  ? — 1  think  it  would  be  very  desip- 
able,  especially  in  regard  to  certain  new  products 
or  new  forms  of  adulteration.  I  think  it  would 
be  demrable,  before  a  prosecution  was  undertaken, 
that  the  local  authority  should  have  authority  to 
ask  the  Somerset  House  chemists'  opinion  upon 
that  particular  article. 

7748.  I  think  it  has  been  complained  by 
analysts  that  the  Somerset  House  people  will  not 

r've  their  standards,  for  instance  ;  is  that  so  ? — 
have  never  found,  myself,  anything  but  the 
Seatest  courtesy  with  regard  to  the  Somerset 
ouse  chemists.  I  think  if  I  applied  to  them 
privately  they  would  give  me  any  standard  they 
adopted,  or,  in  fact,  any  process  that  they 
adopted,  1  have  had  an  interview  once  or  twice 
with  the  Somerset  House  chemists,  and  they 
have  always  given  nae  every  information;  but 
that,  of  course,  is  private  information.  So  far 
as  J  know,  they  have  not  published  their 
standards. 

Mr.  Channinff. 

7749.  And  you  are  not  expected  to  publish 
them? — I  do  not  know  that  You  could  never 
publish  a  private  conversation. 

7750.  lou  take  what  is  given  you  at  Somerset 
House  as  confidential,  I  mean? — Yes,  that  is. 
what  I  mean. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7751.  Then  .in  your  own  case  you  cannot  com- 
plain; in  certain  doubtful  cases,  before  the  v^idor 
18  summoned,  you  have  practically  all  you  ask  for 
in  this  suggestion,  because  you  can  so  to  Somer«< 
set  House  and  find  out  what  they  think  on  the 
subject,  can  you  not  ?— I  daresay  I  could,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient if  all  the  analysts  in  the  kingdom  had  to 
run  to  Somerset  House  and  have  a  conference. 
It  would  be  an  inconvenience  on  both  sides,  both 
to  them  and  to  Somerset  House. 

7752.  Will  you  please  explain  exactly  what 
you  mean  in  your  suggestion  ;  your  suggestion 
is  that  you  are  not  at  all  sure  that  in  certain 
doubtful  cases,  before  a  vendor  is  summoned  at 
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all,  a  reference  to  the  Government  laboratory 
would  not  be  of  service?— For  example,  there 
,  are  certain  buttera  now  on  the  market  which  are 
,  extremely  lowland  I  believe  they  are  adulterated 
butters.  A  confrere  of  mine,  a  puUic  analyst,  had 
a  sample  of  such  butter,  and  he  consulted  me  about 
this  particular  butter.  I  analysed  it,  and  I  said, 
>^,*  Yes,  that  is  a  mixture ;  you  had  better  go  on  with 
it."  He  gave  his  certificate ;  the  vendor  was  prose- 
'cut^  This  butter  went  to  'ftmierset  House, 
taod  the  Somerset  House  chemists  declared  it 
:wao  pure.  In  such  a  case  as  that  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Somerset  House 
eheAiists  could  have  been  consulted  before  the 
prosecution,  because  the  analyst  naturally  had  a 
.port  of  slur  upon  his  analysis.  These  facts  are 
jiot  known  to  the  public  or  the  local  authority, 
the  fact  being  diat  this  particular  butter  was 
4malysed  by  two  public  analysts  before  it  was 
referred  to  Somerset  House,  and  yet  Somerset 
House,  after  the  examination  of  their  sample, 
ixmsidered  that  it  was  not  a  mixture ;  whereas 
fAf  oonfr^e  and  I  both  consider  it  is  a  mixture, 
a  stnall  admixture  of  foreign  fat,  something  Kke 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  with  genuine  butter. 
,,  7753.  I  suppose  that  the  Somerset  House 
pe«iple  simply  state  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  not 
|in  adulteration  ;  do  they  give  any  reason  ? — No, 
idiey  do  not ;  and  of  course  I  do  not  know  their 
figujres.  It  is  always  open  to  this :  that  one  may 
be  doing  them  an  injustice  ;  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
samples;  that  is  to  say,  thev  may  not  have 
analysed  the  same  butter  really  as  my  confrere 
and  myself  analysed. 

7754.  But  that  is  a  matter  which  practroally 
wovjd  rectify  itself  after  one  such  appeal  had 
been  taken,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see  that  \ 
because  if  this  is  a  mixture  people  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sdl  it,  whereas  if  it  is  not  a 
mixture  it  is  rlEtther  a  pity  to  sunmion  an  innocent 
person. 

7755.  But  did  not  the  Somerset  House  people 
practically  say  this  is  not  a  mixture  ? — Yes. 

7756.  Then  that  settles  the  matter.  Analysts 
knowing  that  their  decisions  were  liable  to  appeal 
to  Somerset  House  would  be  guided  bv  that  in 
their  future  action  ?— But  how  are  the  other 
analysts  to  know  that  ? 

7757.  You  have  got  societies,  have  you  not? — 
Yes,  but  no  paper  has  been  read  on  this  parti- 
cular sample,  and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  this 
particular  butter  now  in  London. 

7758.  What  was  the  alleged  adulteration  in 
tlus  case  ? — The  alleged  adulteration  here  was 
foreign  fat,  something  like  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
foreign  fat  being  mixed  with  the  butter.  I  am 
certam  in  my  own  mind  that  that  butter  is  a 
mixture. 

7759.  Have  there  been  any  further  analyses 
of  that  butter  ?— No,  not  of  that  particular 
sample,  because  it  was  all  used. 

7760.  Then  you  think  that  in  all  cases,  if 
required  to  do  so  by  either  prosecutor  or  defend- 
ant, a  detailed  account  of  the  processes  of 
ansdysis  should  be  ftimished? — T  do;  I  think  it  is 
only  fair. 

7761.  Would  you  please  now  let  us  know 
what  you   have    to    say  about    labelling    the 


Sir  Charles  C€tmeron-^-continutd. 

samples? — I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Tatton 
Egerton  has  stated  in  his  evidence  with  regard 
to  labelling,  but  I  should  also  wiflh  to  point 
out  that  t£at  general  sort  of  labelling  which 
is  so  common  now  in  public  houses  makea 
the  Act  inapplicable  to  spirits.  In  St. 
Marylebone  lately  we  have  not  taken  any 
proseoutions  against  a  lot  of  licensed  victuallera 
m  my  district  who  have  sold  diluted  spirits^ 
simply  because  there  has  been  a  general  Inbel 
up  in  the  bar,  ^AU  spirits  afe  sold  diluted,'^ 
and  that  seems  to  me  tb  render  the  Act  father  a 
dead  ktter  with  regard  to  spirits.  > 

7762;  But,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  are  not  spirita 
^ne  of  the  few  articles  in  which  a  stan«lard  ia 
fixed  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7768.  And  it  is  a  pretty  low  standard  ? — It  i» 
rather  a  low  standard,  and  that  has  worked 
very  well  from  an  analyst's  point  of  view. 

7764.  But  you  sav  that  publicans  are  not 
content  with  selling  down  to  thai  standard,  but 
tikey  protect  themselves  further  by  saying  gener- 
ally that  all  spirits  are  diluted  P — That  is  so. 

7765.  By  tJie  way,  in  connection  with  label- 
ling, are  you,  as  a  practical  man,  of  opinion  that 
ihe  proposal  of  the  conference  yon  refer  to  shoidd 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  j^portions,  say  t!if 
coffee  and  chicorv,  or  mustard  and  flour,  should 
be  stated  on  tlie  label,  or  that'  simplv  the  name 
of  the  preponderating  article  should  go  first  ?--^ 
-I  think  the  name  of  the  preponderating  article 
afaould  go  first,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  wotild 
be  neoessary  in  mixtures,  such  as  cocoa,  mixed 
with  staich  and  sugar,  to  state  the  proportions 
of  all  the  ingredients;  it  would  be  quite  sufli^ 
cient  to  state  the  pr^^)Ortion  of  cocoa  :  '^  This 
contains  20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.;'*  and  so 
with  coffee  and  chicory;  if  there  was  more 
chicory  than  coflfee,  the  chicory  might  be  put 
first,  and  the  percentage  of  the  more  valuable 
article  stated:  *'This  is  a  mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee ;  coffee  20  per  cent** 

7766.  There  is  another  mijfture  which  wte 
have  heard  a  good  deal  dbout ;  that  is  the  mixture 
of  butter  and  margarine;  that,  of  course,  is 
defined  by  law  to  be  margarine,  and  not  a  tidx^ 
ture?~Yes. 

7767.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  with 
regard  to  that ;  would  you  ttesct  it  exceptioMlly, 
or  would  jou  treat  it  On  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple, selling  it  as  a  mixture  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  selling  it  as  a  mixture ;  of  course  it 
would  be  called  '^  margarine  nnd  butter;  butter 
40  per  cent.,"  or  50  per  cent,  or  whatever  it 
was. 

7768.  Coming  to  colouring  mAtter  and  pre- 
servatives,  you  day  that  the  use  of  aniline  dyes 
ia  becoming  so  general  that  you  think  the 
amount  of  colouring  matter,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  preservative  used,  should  be  regu* 
lated?— Yes. 

7769.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  have 
to  sav  about  anilme  dyeiP-^^You  find  aniline 
dyes  in  almost  everything  that  is  coloured  now 
in  the  way  of  foods.  It  is  in  brown  sugar ;  they 
dj^e  ordinary  sugar  to  imitate  Demerara  sugar 
with  a  yellow  anuine  dve ;  and  most  of  the  bright 
coloured  sweets  insteaa  of  being  coloured  as  they 
used  to  be  with  cochineal,  and  more  harmle^ 
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vegetable  colours,  are  ooloilred   now  with  ani- 
line 

.7770.  Would  you  speak  of  butter  as  being  in 
the  saroe  category  ?-^ Yes,  and  there  is  am  a 
special  anilioe  yellow  which  is  used  to  oolour 
butter ;  so  that  although  in  none  of  these  in- 
stances taken  by  themselves  with  the  amline 
dye,  even  presuming  it.  to  beopoisQnous^' would 
the  consumer  get  enough  to  affect  his  heslth  in 
any  way ;  yet  one  camiioi  kelp  thiitking  that  if  it 
is  to  be  in  every  article,  in  all  ^our  sugar^  in  all 
your  butter,  and.  so  on,  and  in  evei^  coloured 
article  that  is  eaten,  a  person  might  in  the  course 
of  a  day  c<Nisume  an  amount  of  aniliue  dve 
which»  if  the  colours  were  poisonous,  would  be 
injurious  to  health. 

7771.  As  a  matter  of  faot»  are  the  colours 
poisonous? — No,  they  aoe  not)  only  a  few  of 
diem.  There  have  becB  a  great  number  of 
^eseoi^bes  into  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
aniline  dyes,  especially  by  Dr.  Weyl.  He  has 
pubMshed  a  wovk  in  Germany,  a  monogra^,  on 
^ailine  dyes^  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them 
that  in  largish  doses  cause  illness^  But  at  the 
same  time  J  must  say  that  these  ezperinienl)|s 
have  only  boeu  made  upon  what  I  may  call 
acute  poisoning;  there  have  been  no  experiments, 
60  far  as  I  Iqiow:,  made,  by  feeding  animals  for  a 
long  time  on  very  small  quantities,  and  so  I  do 
not  know  what  effect  on  health  that  might  have. 
But  I  do  think  that,  considering  that  their  use  in 
articles  of  food-  is  imnreasing,  there  should  be 
soBse  Umit  putto  the»  amount  used  of  oertain:o£ 
the  aniline  dyes,  and  those  dyes  that  have  been 
fbuod  to  be  poisonous  should  be  prohibited.     , 

7772.  Then  you  have  something  further  to 
say  about  antiseptics  ;  the  use  of  boric  acid  and 
b<m>-glycerine,  and  so  forth? — The  remarks 
made  with  r^Mrd  to  aniline  dyes  also  apply  to 
antiseptics.  ^  think  diere  should  be  some  limit 
put  t6  the'u^  of  antiseptics,  whether  by  aetinmy 
limiting  the  amount  or  by  compelling  the  vendor 
to  state  the  antiseptic  used. 

7773.  I  suppose  salt  you  would  start  with  ils 
the  first  antiseptic  ? — i  es,  but  that  has  to  be 
tised  in  such  a  very  large  quantity  to  be  anti- 
septic that  the  consumer  at  once  detects  it. 

7774.  With  regard  to  these  antiseptics,  that 
bx;i];igs  forward  a  very  important  point,  both  the 
antiseptics  and  colouring  matter.  The  Adultera- 
tion Act  deals  with  two  classes  of  admixtures, 
one  the  admixture  of  substances  injurious  to 
health,  and  the  other  the  admixture  of  substances 
not  ii\juriou8  to  health ;  have  vou  ever  taken  any 
action  under  the  first  section  for  the  adulteration 
of  articles  ii\jiuioiis  to  health  ? — I  think  I  have 
in  one  or  two  instances,  but  it  is  a  lonff  time  ago, 
and  I  do  not  remember  the  details.  X  think  one 
was  a  case  of  lead  in  some  article  of  food. 

7775.  And  if  you  were  taking  any  action  in 
connection  with  either  boro*glycerine  or  borax, 
or  other  antiseptic  or  aniline  dyes  or  formalde- 
hyde, would  not  that  como  rather  within  the  .first 
category  ?-^It  would,  and  there  is  the  extreme 
difiiculty  of  proving  it,  because  it  iS'  a  question 
of  quantity. 

7776.  And  a  question  of  proof,  of  course  ? — 
Yes. 

0.73. 


Sir  Charles  Otmeron — continued. 

7777.  And  I  suppose  it  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  opinion  of  the  particular  judge 
who  tried  the  case  ? — Very  muoh. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7778.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  larger 
foroe  of  inspectors  yon  could  put  down  the  adul* 
teration  in  milk  ?— I  do  not  think  that  any 
amount  of  inspection  would  entirely  abolish  it; 
but  you  can  control  it  a  great  deal,  because  in 
my  own  district  we  have  verv  much  decreased 
the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  oy  the  knowledge 
that  the  vendors  have  that  they  are  constanUy 
looked  after. 

7779.  Are  the  premises  where  cows  are  kept 
inspected  regularly  ?— Yes,  they  are  inspected 
regularly* 

7780.  But  that  is  by  the  Local  Government 
Board? — No,  we  look  aftar  them  as  weU;  the 
cow-houses  and  the  slsuffhter-houses. 

7781.  Are  the  cows  tnere  tested  for  tubercu*- 
losifl.? — jblo,  they  are  not. 

7783.  Never  ? — Never,  so  far  as  I  know;  th«t 
would  be  a  very  valuable  thing  to  have  done.    , 

7783.  Can  you  sive  the  Committee  any  infoiv 
ipatioa  with  regara  to  cows  suffering  from  tubery- 
cttlosis  regarding  the  jproperties  of  weir  milk  7*^ 
X :  think  Jihe  only  intormation  that  I  can  givf 
(and,  of  Q0ui»e,  that  ia  second-hand)  is  from  the 
recent  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis. 

7784.  Can  you  say  if  it  is  a  fact  that  cows 
suffei'ing  f rom  tuberculosis  give  a  Lirge  quantity 
of  milk,  and  that!  that  milk  contains  the  germs  of 
the  disease  ? — They  give  large  quantities  of  milk 
I  know,  because  I  have  seen  after  death  animals 
that  have  given  a  large  amount  of  milk  quite 
riddled  wi&  tuberoulosis. 

7785.  And  in  the  analyses  that  you  have  mads 
of  milk,  have  you  ever  found  germs  of  tube^cu^ 
loais  ? — I  have  never  found  any,  because  I  ha/r e 
never  looked  for  them;  it  is.. a  most  elaborata 
and  difficult  process  to  look  for  them,  and,  eonr 
sidering  that  we  get  something  like  200  or  800 
sampl^  of  milk  a  year,  unless  I  had  special  in^ 
formation  I  should  not  look  for  that  sort  of 
thing*  I  never  do  get  information  as  to  the 
healih  of  the  cows,  and  much  of  the  milk  may 
come  from  very  distant  parts  of  the  coontryi  and 
most  of  it  is  the  mixed  produce  of  many  cows ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  get  the  milk  of  indivi-* 
dual  cows. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7786.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  presence  ot 
the  baccilli  of  tuberculosis  in  milk  would  npt 
constitute  an  adulteration  ? — No,  it  would  no^ ; 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7787.  As  a  matter  of  faet,  as  I  understand 
you,  it  is  veij  difficult  to  detect  the  *  germs  kA 
tuberculosis  m  milk  unless  you  specially  examine 
lor.  the  purpose  of  detecting  them  ? — That  is  so. 
The  best  way  really  would  be  to  experiment  on,, 
sa^,  a  guinea-piu  by  injectmg  a  uttle  of  thft 
milk  under  the  skin  of  a  guinea»pig,  and  then 
you  would  have  to  wait  three  weeks  or  a  month 
to  ascertain  whether  tuberde  was  produced  or  not» 

tt2  7788.  Why 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

7788.  Why  do  you  ti^e  a  guinea-pig  ? — Be- 
cause it  is  mcHre  Misceptible  to  tuberculusiB  than 
any  other  animaL 

7789.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  setting 
up  a  standard  ;  do  you  think  that  a  standard 
ought  to  be  set  up  at  Somerset  House?— I  do 
not  think  that  it  really  matters  who  sets  it  up. 

7790.  Because  every  chemist  has  his  own 
standard,  I  presume,  at  the  present  time  ? — We 
are  fairly  well  agreed  on  the  particular  method 
of  analysis,  and  the  standard  below  which  #e 
certify  is  as  I  stated  8|  per  cent,  solids  not  fat, 
and  2}  per  cent,  fat,  for  milk. 

7791.  Is  not  2^  per  cent,  rather  a  low  standard? 
— It  is  low. 

7792.  Why  do  you  take  2^  per  cent ;  you 
think  it  is  the  lowest  you  can  go  to?— That  is 
so. 

7793.  Does  not  that  reduce  the  standard  of 
milk  very  mtich  below  what  it  is  naturally  ?  '-It 
does  ;  but  50U  must  always  remember  that  there 
is  really  a  practical  difficulty  for  the  retailer  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  cream  with  his  milk  when  he 
serves  a  customer.  With  milk  standing  in  the 
pan  and  being  sold  in  half  pints  as  customers 
come  in,  after  that  milk  has  stood  a  little  time 
the  oream  collects  at  the  tr»p,  and  the  retailer 
^ves  it  a  stir  round,  but  that  does  not  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  cream  in  the  milk  in  the  same 
way  as  when  it  first  left  the  udder ;  so  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  alwavs  have  to  have  a  rather  low 
standard  for  cream,  from  that  circumstance. 

7794.  If  the  standard  were  fixed  at  2^  per 
cent  for  butter  fat,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would 
be  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  the  retail  trade  to 
sell  it  any  higher,  but  they  would  always  contrive 
to  keep  it  down  to  the  minimum  ?-* You  would 
think  so ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  facts  ai«  so.  It 
is  well  known  in  the  trade  ;  all  the  retail 
people  know  this  standard  of  2j,  but  an 
enormous  number  of  milks  that  go  through 
my  hands  show  3  per  cent,  3^  per  cent,  and 
even  4  per  cent  of  fat;  so  that  although  it  is 
well  known  in  the  trade  that  those  are  the 
standards,  yet  as  a  fact  you  get  a  large  number 
of  milks  far  above  it. 

7795.  You  say  that  the  analysts  in  London 
are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  wViat  they  are  all 
doing  ? — Yes. 

779H.  How  does  that  affect  other  parts  of  the 
country ;  have  they  their  own  standards  ? — I  do 
not  think  so ;  I  am  analyst  for  the  County  of 
Devon,  and  I  work  the  Countv  of  Devon  by  the 
same  standard  as  my  district  m  the  Metropolis. 

7797.  Do  you  think  that  that  applies  also  to 
the  North  ? — Yes  ;  the  analysts  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom  fairly  agree  as  to  the 
composition  of  milk  on  which  they  will  certify 
adulteration. 

7798.  Then  you  would  not  see  very  much  use 
in  embodying  any  such  recommendation  in  the 
Act  of  Parhament,  would  you  ?—  It  is  a  verj 
different  thing  to  make  it  statutory.  Now  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  if  you  make  it 
statutory  it  is  so  simple  in  the  way  of  evidence  i 
all  y6u  have  got  to  prove  is  that  the  milk  is 
below  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  particular 
statute ;  it  simplifies  the  procedure. 

7799.  Do  you  rcommend   that  oouroe  to  be 


Sir  Mark  Ste^tart — ooatinued. 
pursued  by  the   Coramiltee? — That  is  what  Z 
should  hope  the  Committee  would  do. 

7800.  Rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Local 
Ooverament  Board  or  Somerset  House  ? — I  do- 
not  see  why  this  Committee  should  not  have  su^ 
ficient  eviaenoe  before  them  to  fix  a  standatrd 
with  regard  to  milk. 

7801.  But  you  think  that  now  after  so  many 
repeated  analyses  we  have  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion which  may  be  considered  practically  trust- 
worthy ?— I  do. 

780^.  Where  does  the  aniline  dye  come  from  ? 
— It  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  from, 
coal  tar ;  it  is  a  product  from  coal  tar  ;  another 
name  lor  the  dyes  are  the  coal-4ar  colours. 
There  are  according  to  the  most  recent  list  some- 
thing like  254  distinct  coal«tar  colours  in  com- 
merce to  be  bought  now. 

7803.  And  used  in  small  quantities  you  do- 
not  think  that  it  has  any  deleterious  effect? 
—No. 

7804.  But  used  in  larse  quantities  you  think 
it  may  have?— Used  in  large  (quantities  J  fear 
they  may  have ;  and  I  say  that^  if  they  are  to  be 
put  in  every  article  of  ^oods  almost  that  we 
take,  I  can  quite  see  that  m  the  coarse  of  a  day 
you  may  take  a  rather  lai^  quantity  of  them. 

7805.  You  could  not  specify  tiie  quantity  that 
would  be  injurious?— No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Channing. 

7806.  I  understand  that  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  standards  fixed  by  law  witb 
r^ard  to  all  these  principal  commodities  ? — Yes. 

7807.  About  milk,  I  think  you  said  that  it 
should  be  8'5  and  2-5  ?— Yes. 

7808.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Somerset 
House  authorities,  in  the  evid^ice  from  Somerset 
House  laid  before  this  ConHuittee,  state  that  the 
limit  of  fat  ha»  been  altered  from  2*5  to  2*75  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  think,  as  I  stated,  that 
you  must  consider  that  in  the  selling  of  milk 
there  is  a  practical  difiiculty  in  mixing  the  whole 
body  of  milk  with  the  cream. 

7809.  But  if  vou  take  such  a  very  low 
standard  as  2*5,  which,  as  you  have  just  said,  is 
frequently  exceeded  by  samples  ranging  over 
3  and  sometimes  over  4  per  cent.,  and  fix  it  by  law, 
would  that  not  create  a  very  strong  temptation 
to  adulterate  all  the  milk  down  to  that  standard  P 
— As  I  stated,  you  must  look  at  the  actual  facts. 
You  have  a  standard  for  whiskey,  rum,  brandy, 
and  so  on,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  licensed 
victuallers  throughout  the  country  have  watered 
or  do  water  all  their  spirits  down  to  that  low 
level,  and,  of  course,  the  same  argument,  if  it 
applies,  would  apply  to  milk  as  it  would  apply  to 
spirits.  If  the  licensed  victuallers  throughout 
the  country  have  not  watered  all  their  spirits 
down  to  the  low  limit  laid  dowii  by  the  Act,  why 
should  the  dairy  people  reduce  their  products 
down  to  the  limit  either  ? 

7810.  The  point  I  am  putting  is  this :  under 
the  present  system  there  is  some  uncertainty  and 
some  obscurity  aa  to  whether  a  man  would  be 
convicted  and  at  what  point  he  wqukl  be  con- 
victed ? — Yes. 

7811.  Whereas,  if  you  were  to  lay  2*5  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  would  not  that  give  abso* 
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Mr.  Chaining — continQe<l. 

late  immunity  for  anything  down  to  that  point, 
however  frandulent  it  may  be  ?— Ye8,  of  course 
that  applies  to  all  gtandards.  If  a' man  keeps  to 
it  he  irt  perfectly  safe.  * 

7812.  Thereiore,  would  ytm  not  anlicif»ate  that 
tliere  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  quantities  of 
milk  which  would  sample  at  3*0,  3*50  and  4*0  per 
cant ,  owing  to  the  great  temptation  caused  by 
the  legalised  standanl  being  so  low  ?— There 
might  be  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  public 
would  suffer  through  tlmt.  They  get  nuch  a  lot 
of  milk  now  that  is  below  even  that  low  standard 
of  2-5  that  they  would  get  that.  If  they  got 
their  2*5  they  must  be  satkKed. 

7813.  Your  view  is  that  it  would  cure  more 
cases  of  evil  going  below  the  standard  of  2*5 
than  it  would  tempt  fraud  in  the  interval  between 
2*5  and  3*0  per  cent.? — Yes;  and  there  is 
another  point,  that  with  men  in  a  large  way  of 
business  if  they  wish  to  increase  their  business 
they  will  secure  a  very  good  and  superior  article. 
A  large  dairy  company  would  never  be  able  to 
keep  their  business  together  it-  they  reduceil 
their  milk  down  to  those  limits.  • 

7814.  We  have  had  evidence  from  comfpanies 
of  course  who  have  a  very  mueh  higher  standard, 
and  you  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  a  total  of  3*2 
per  oent.  has  been  recommended  by  one  witness 
here? — Yes. 

7816.  Do  you  think  it  wonld  be  impracticable 
to  ivork  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  Personally,  as  an 
analyst,  I  do  not  care  what  standard  there  is  so 
Icmg  as  there  is  a  standard;  but  I  think  the 
standard  ought  to  be  as  low  as- you  can  very  well 
fix  it,  and  my  own  opinion  is  mat  2*5  of  fat  and 
8*5  dt  solids  not  fat  would  be  a  fair  limits  a  low 
limit,  I  coii£es8. 

7816.  I  will  just  put  this  point  to  you : 
wh^er  the  law  would  not  operate  perhaps  more 
satisfactorily  if  you  had  a  standard  of  80  per 
cent.  (I  do  not  say  3*2  per  cent)  and  you  gave 
some  special  direction  to  the  Court  to  hare 
re|;ard  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  any 
dairy  or  cow  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  wotild 
you  not  in  that  way,  by  giving  some  elasticity  of 
testing  a  cow  or  testing  a  dairy,  arrive  at  a  bett^ 
average  as  a  means  of  checking  fraud  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  any  proposal  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  to  the  Court  wonld  answer  the 
purpose. 

7817.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  law 
describing  as  margarme  anything  that  contains 
foreign  fiit?— It  has  worted  fairly  well,  I 
think.    . 

7818.  Would    you  approve  of   the  addition 


Mr.  Channinff — ^umtinued. 

**  margarine  with  an  admixture  of  so  much 
butter  "  as  a  sufficient  description  of  the  article  ? 
—  Yes,  qtthJe,  because  it  would  be  sold  under 
a  correct  desi^ation ;  and  that  is  all  one  aims  at, 
for  every  article  to  be  sold  for  what  it  really  is, 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be. 

7819.  Atid  you  concur  in  the  idea  that  the 
preponderating  article  should  determine  the 
name  ? — Yes. 

7820.  But  you  would  not  apply  that  to 
margarine,  I  understand,  would  you  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

7821.  You  would  not  call  it  butter  if  butter 
was  the  larger  component  6i  the  sample,  would 
you  ? — I  do  not  dee  why  an  exception  should  be 
made. 

7822.  That  would  be  repealing  the  Act,  which 
I  thought  you  said  you  approved  of  ?-^I  qui^ 
approve  of  the  Margarine  Act. 

7823.  That  you  know  compels  the  seller  to 
describe  as  margarine  any  article  which  hi^ 
even  a  less  proportion  than  half  of  margarine  in 
it  ?— Yes, 

7824.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  fnlud? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
at  all  necessary. 

7825.  But  you  would  not  think  it  desirable  to 
call  an  article  with  40  per  cent,  of  margarine 
and  60  percent,  of  butter,  **  butter,**  would  you  t 
—No,  you  might  call  it  •'  butter  and  margarine,'^ 
that  would  be  a  correct  designation ;  it  would  be- 
batter  and  margarine. 

7826.  Would  not  any  such  system  as  that, 
practically  mean  the  breakdown  of  legislation 
altogether? — No,  I  do  not  think  so;  1  do  not 
thinl:  it  would  alter  the  practice. 

7827.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  Question  with  regard 
to  milk.  Are  you  aware  of  tne  allowances  made 
by  the  Somerset  House  analysts  for  the  deterio- 
ration of  samples? — I  do  not  quite  know  the 
system  there. 

7828.  You  cannot  express  an  Opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  satisfactory  or  not  ? — I  know  it  is 
not  satisfactory  with  regard  to  decomposed 
milks,  that  I  am  sure  of » 

7829.  As  to  the  presence  of  these  poisonous^ 
preservatives  in  milk  and  other  food,  do  you  think 
that  they  should  be  prohibited  ? — All  those  that 
are  poisonous  (they  are  very  few  in  number)  I 
think  should  be  prohibited  absolutely. 

7830.  The  public  are  tmaware  in  most  of  those 
cases,  especially  with  new  articles,  of  the  pro- 
portion that  might  be  injurious  ? — That  is  so. 

7831.  Would  that  be  au  additional  reason  for 
prohibiting  their  use  ?— ^ Yes. 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7832,  You  are  Public  Analyst  to  the  Parishes 
of  Hampstead,  Paddington,  St.  Luke^  and 
Bethnal  Green  ? — I  am. 

7833.  How  long  have  you  held  those  appoint* 
ments? — During  the  last  17  years  I  have  been 
Public  Analyst  in  Paddington ;  for  about  14  or  15 
years  in  Bethnal  Gr^en ;  I  think  about  10  or  12 
years  in  St.  Luke  ;  and  for  the  last  two  years,  in 
Hampstead. 

0.73. 
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7884.  Ajid  you  have  had  a  large  experience, 
I  suppose,  as  a  public  analyst  T— Altogewer  over 
2£  years.  I  was  for  seven  years  previously  with 
Dlr*  Stevenson  at  Guy's  Hospital,  brfore  the  Act 
csane  into  operatkm  in  iaot. 

7B3&.  You  wiA  to  support  the  prayer  con- 
tained in  a  petition  from  the  Vestry  of  hi.  Luke 
of  10th  October  1893;  would  you  please  just 
mention  to  the  Conmiittee  the  most  salient  points 
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Sir  Ckarl^j  Camion-* continued. 

of  that  petiti(nu  You  are  aware  of  the  reaolu- 
tioDB  which  were  adopted  bj  the  conference  of 
Vestries  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square? — Yes. 

7836.  Will  YOU  tell  us.  in  what  respect  the 
petition  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke  differs  from 
the  resolutions  arriTcd  at  by  that  conference  ?  ^ 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  gone  in^o  the 
question  of  the  minimum  number  of  sampl)e9« 

7837.  What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  ? 
— At  present  the  various  districts  appoiiit.  an 
analyst*  but  they  give  him  no  samples;  th€\y 
are  obliged  to  appoint  an  analjrst,  but  thej 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  not  givii^  him  any 
work  to  do.  If  Parliament  were  to  ^  a 
minimxun  number  of  samples  to  be  taken,  ^ay, 
so  many  per  thousand  ot  inhabitants,  I  tbinj^ 
that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

7838.  What  minimum  would  you  pn^se  ?-r 
Per  annum  1  sample^  for  each  500  of  the  .popula- 
tion. We  do  an  average  of  1  siKnple  in  30O  for 
all  the  parishes  for  which  I  am  the. analyst. 
Move  samples  might  be  taken  even  than  these, if 
the  authorities  liked. 

7839.  You  say  that  such  articles  as  seidlitz 
powders,  which,  do  not  divide  readily,  should 
not  require  to  be  divided  ? — Seidlitz  ppwdena, 
|md  powders  containing  acids  and  alkalis  are  in 
such  exceedingly  smalfweightfl  that  they  cannot 
be  dividjed  into  th^ee  and  kept  in  three  parts.  I 
think  it  >¥ould  be  much  better  that  each  seidlitz 
ppwder  .should  be  taken  as  evenly  mi^ed,  and  that 
a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  ^J 1  ^hat  thcj^ 
were  not  properly  mixed;  that  is  his  look  out;,  if 
they  are  nott 

y^-^O*  Byjt  ari^  seidlit^,.  ppw4iBr0  an  .  ^utUqI^ 
tliat  you  frequep.%,  iw^y^ .  tp.  ajoaly/^^T^Occar 
sionally,  not  ^equently,;  not  ^o  f r^qpently ,  as 
food,  of  course. 

7841.  Is.  t)ier6  anv  ot^ei  article  to  wM^b 
t](i^t  copdi^oA  applies?  —  Such  things,  ^ 
teethinir  powders.  I  have  had  cases  c^-  th^t 
kind  where,, teething  powders  have  contained 
a;'  certain  ampunt  of  palomeU  A  ^ase ,  arpse 
where  the  qiwitity  of  calomel  was  too  large 
and  where  the  child  died,  and  tlie  question 
wg^  whether  it  was  from  the  teething  powder  or 
from  fits. 

7842.  Was.  that  under  the  Adulteration 
Acts  ?— Jt  was  sent  to  me  under,  the  Adultera- 
tion Acts,  but  the  proceediugs  occurred,  of 
course,  civiDy,  between  the  man  wh^  lost  bis 
child  and,  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have 
poisoned  it, 

7843.  Vou  support  tbe  establishment  of  a 
court  of  reference,  I  understand  ? — I  iJonk  it 
is  exceedingly  necessary. 

7844.  You  think  that  such  a  court  of 
reference  should  fix  standards  and  advise 
methods  of  analysis  ? — Yes ;  because  if  you 
adopt  the  old-fashioned  method  you  get  a 
certain  resah,  and  if  you  use  a  more  modem 
method  you  get  quite  a  different  result.  Then 
^4th  regard  tp  standards,  it  is  true  that  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  upon 
a^s^dard  ^th  which  most  of  ihem  agree,  but 
the  court  of  appeal  is  Somerset  House,  and  we 
do  Apt  ,know  wlutt  their  standards  are;  they  have 
never,  published  them.  They  have  been  asked 
on  several  occasions  to  read  papers  before  our 


Sir  Charles  Camtrmt    oondnued. 

society  on  questioBs  of  food  and  such  subjects, 
but  they  have  always  refused  either  to  appear  or 
to  give  information  em  maste  to  all  of  us,  although 
they  will  give  it  individually. 

7845.  but  I  suppose,  neveiiheless,  that  the 
Somerset  House  standards  are  pretty  well  known 
throughout  the  body  of  public  analysts  ? — They 
only  get  known  by  these  oases  in  which  disputes 
arise  ;  they  never  get  known  otherwise. 

7S46.  You  suggest  that  the  court  of  referoice 
should  advise  methods  of  analysis  ?^  Yee. 

7847.  Do  the  Somerset  Hoase  people  da  that? 
—No ;  at  the  present  moment  I  oould  not  tril 
you  how  they  analyse  butter ;  I  do  not  know  how 
they  do  it,,  nor  do  I  know  their  standard  for 
milk;  it  varies  with  the  sefwon,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  they  vary  it,  they  do  not  tcU  us* 

7848.  As  to  .their  butter  analyses,  have  their 
results  been  at  variance  with  your  own?— No, in 
my  case  ;  not  with  regard  to  butter. 

7848.  Is  there  any  oomplaint  throughout  the 
profession  of.  analysts  thi^  tbe  results  vary  ?-^ 
Yes>  tbe  complaint  is  that  the  Semerset  House 
authorities  do  not  uae  the  modem  methods  in 
r^aid  to  butter. 

78M.  You  also  think  that  the  wholosale 
dealers  should  be  summoned  whenever  a  waiv 
rantv.is  pled  ? — Yea,  because  there  is  a  certain 
wholesale  firm  of  milk  vendors  who  always  give 
a  warranty,  and.  their  retail  customers  always 
take  tbe  warranty  because  they  know  they  are 
receiving  adulterated  milk,  and  this  with  a  sort  of 
wink  :  .'*  You  give  us  the. warranty  and  we  shall 
not  press  you  for  if  ^    . 

,  78&L.  But  I  thought  it  had  been  decided  that 
a/giene^nU  Standing;  #aM»nty  for  milk  was  -^not  a 
good  warranty  ? — No,  it  is  given  with  each  chnm 
9Wt  up. 

7j^..  Can  you  give 'US  a  case  of  that  which 
yov  Inow  of  ?-^Yes,  I  know  of  a  firm  who  always 
pl^d  .the  warranty  and  always  gat  off.  Thea^ 
too»  the  .vendor,  the  country  fanner,  is  quite  aafe, 
because  the  linut  of  28.  diays  pcevents  his  being 
got  at.  ^ 

7853.  That  ^prevents  the  wannntor  being 
£onnd  ? — Yes. 

78d4.  Would  you.  propose  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  time  limit  to  meet  that  case  P — I 
propose  that  if  a  man  pleads  a  warranty  he 
should  be  obliged  to  produce  the  warrantor,  who 
may  at  once  be  sunamoned. 

7855*  Are  you  of  opinion  thai  it  is  derirabk 
to  have  general  rules  which  will  apply  to  all 
cases  if  we  can  obtain  them  ? — Certainly. 

.7856.  How  would  you  apply  that  riile  to  other 
cases ;  take  the  case  of  a  grocer  who  sells  adulte- 
rated pepper,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — If  he 
produces  a  warranty  from  a  certain  large  firm 
that  he  received  it  from  who  warrant  it,  they 
should  also  appear  in  court. 

7857.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  diat  in 
a  great  many  cases  there  are  a  number  of  firms 
who  do  that.  For  instance,  a  firm  sells  lard 
warranted  pure,  and  the  retailer  who  has  bought 
it  does  not  plead  warranty,  but  the  wholesale 
man  steps  into  his  shoes  and  fights  the  case .  for 
him  ? — 1  es. 

7858.  That  is  a  very  frequent  thing,  is  it  not? 
— Yes. 

7859.  Hare 
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•  Sir  Charles  Cbnieron-^^OBtinued. 

T  7859t  Hate  you  oome  across  such  cases?— I 
have  come  across  a  fair  number. 

Sir  Mark  tStewart. 

M.  7860.   In  other  ca^es,  except  lard?— There 
have  been  one  or  two  pepper  cases,  I  think. 
7861.  But  not  frequently  ?— No* 

Sir  Charles,  Capkeron^ 

r  7862.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  milk  where  a 
written  warranty  is  jded.  Is  there  any  way  at 
present  of  gettii^  at  the  warrantor,  or  have  you 
ever  tried  to  get  at  the  warrantor  P — Yes,  we 
have  tried.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  we 
have  got  at  him,  becauee  the  thing  has  passed  so 
rapidly  that  th^  limit  of  time  has  not  ekpsed ; 
but  in.mne  cases  out  of  ten  we  have  not  got  at 
him. 

7S63.  But  it  is  only  in  a  case  of  milk  ihat  you 
have  got  at  the  warrantor  ?-«-In  most  cases  we 
have  sot  mot  at  him  ;  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  W6 
baveieet  him,  and  in  cine  case  out  of  ten  we  hare 
got  him.  . 

7864.  I  want  to  know  in  what  oases  too  hare 
got  Mt  the  warrantor  when  warranty  has  been 
pled  ?--*-In  milk  cases. 

7^65.  Several  times? — About  oaoe  in  ten 
times. 

>  .7866.  Bow  was  it  that  you  got  at  him  in  that 
exosptiottal  case  and  were  not  able  to  get  at  him 
iA  the  others  ?-^Fivst  of  lUl,  the  inspector  takes  a 
sample,  and  he  brings  it  to  me.  I  analyse  it,  I 
giro  him  my  certificate;  and  all  that  takes  a  week^ 
say^ .  'i  hen  he  has  to  present  that  to  the  Sanitai^ 
Committeey  wluch  meets  once  ii  fortnight,  and  it 
may  happen  that  he  has  just  missed  a  meeting, 
and  you  come  to  three  weeks.  Then  the  Sanitary 
Committee  advise  the  vestry  to  prosecute  thte 
vendor;  but  they  only  meet  once  a  fortnight, 
and  it  jnay  easily  happen  that  the  time  within 
ivhich  they  can  prosecute  the  actual  vendor,  the 
28  daye,  has  elapsed. 

7S67.  But  the  only  obstacle  which  you  say 
exists  in  these  cases  is  the  time,  and  nothing  else  ? 
-eExaetly-, 

7^68.  And  if  th^e  were  an  extensioti  of  ihe 
time  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty  ? — Except  that 
perishable  articles  would  be  getting  worse  and 
worse,' and  when,  you  required  the  amlyst^s  third 
of  tibe  sample  it  would  be  useless  pei^aps.  . 

7869.  Did  you  hear  the  sii^gestion  of  the  last 
witness,  as  to  the  use  of  pfeservatives  ?*-Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  exceedingly  unwise^  because 
ifiyouonce  allowed  the  analyst  or  anyone  else 
to  tamper  with  the  sample,  suspicion  would  arise 
as  to  what  he  did  with  it,  ana  it  would  at  ones 
be  said  that  he  had  an  object  in  proving  that  it 
was  a  bad  sample,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
putting  in  formaldehyde  but  also  putting  in 
water.  You  would  have  that  sud  at  once.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  would  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty much  more  easily  if  yon  were  to  make  it  a 
oondition,  in  the  case  of  perishable  articles,  that 
the  vendor  (this  is  my  pronosal  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  presept  Act)  snail  be  warned  that 
his  sample  has  been  found  to  be  adulterated  (you 
need  not  state  how)  within  one  week  of  its  pur** 
chase,  and  that  he  should  then  hare  the  right  to 
take  his  sample  within  the  next  week  to  the' 
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Courtof  Reference  or  to  Somerset  House.  Then 
4he  sample  would  never  be  old^r  than  a  fortnight, 
and  the  difficulty  would  disappear;  the  28  days 
need  not  be  brought  in  at  all,  and  there  would 
be  no  tampering  with  the  sample  on  either  side. 
'  7870.  That  alteration  of  the  law  you  would 
only  propose  in  the  case  of  perishable  articles  ? 
— Ye«. 

7871.  I  think  the  retailers  are  anxious  to  haV6 
a  similar  reduction  m  the  time  limit,  are  they 
not  ?— I  think  they  arc 

>  7872.  And  mtn  that  alteration  of  the  law 
you  do  not  see  toy  difficulty  in  working  th^ 
provision  as  to  the  warranty  ? — No,  I  do  tiot 
think  I  do.  Of  course  with  regard  to  a  warranty 
from  abroad  we  cannot  get  at  the  manufacturer. 

7873.  But  you  would  hi^ve  to.  get  at  the 
nearest  person,  probably  some  agent  in  this 
country  r — Yes. 

7874.  You  propose,  I  think,  that  the  fines 
imposed  should  be  more  uniform;  but  how  C|in 
you  secure  that  ? — I  can  give  vou  an  instance  iu 
the  same  court;  in  the  Marylebone  PoBc6 
Court  Mr.  £>e  Rutzen,  sitting  one  week,  fined 
a  man,  for  putting  70  per  cent,  of  chicory  into 
coffee.  2/.,  although  the  man  had.mari^ed  it  up 
''  Sold  as  a  Mixture,**  because  coffee  was  asked 
for.  In  the  same  week  Mr.  Cooke  sat  (these 
are  both  cases  of  mine)  in  the  same  court,  and 
^missed  another  case,  and  put  the  Vestry  to 
costs,  for  00  per  cent,  of  chicory,  tiiough  coffee 
was  asked  for.  In  one  caise  you  ^see  the  vestry 
had  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  in^  the  other  the 
offender  had  to  pay  the  penalty;'  , 

7875.  But  I  suppose  you  would  lQ(ft  upon  the 
cme  judge  as  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  ^nd 
the  other  party  would  take  th^  other  viewt — ^X 
think  there  should  be  uniformity.  Either  th^ 
one  man  was  unjustly  treated  who  was  fined  40«., 
or  the  other  man  was  unjustly  let  off. . 

7876.  But  you  have  cases  of  inequality  of 
sentences  in  all  courts? — I  think  that  if  a  man;is 
fined  at  all  he  should  be  fined  a- certain  sum.  .1 
can  give  you  another  case  in  which  a  man  came 
into  court  charged  with  selling  an  article  con- 
taining 90  per  cent,  of  margarine  instead  of  100 

Kr  cent,  of  butter.  He  pleaded  that  iV  was 
ught  from  the  wholesale  man  as  pure.  The 
wholesale  man  appeared  in  court,  and  esid  that 
he  had  sold  it  to  nim ;  that  he  had  committed  the 
offence;  and  he  offered  to  pay  the  fine.  The 
magistrate  fined  those  two  men  Is.  between 
them ;  that  wns  in  the  Marylebone  Police  Court; 
1#*  for  two  men  to  pay  for  90  per  cent,  of  mar- 
garine. 

7877.  But  the  wholesale  man  was  not  really 
in  the  case  ? — No,  he  was  not  in  the  case }  he* 
Appeared,  and  said  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  Uame  and  pay  the  fine.  In  that  case,  the 
offence  and  the  fine  are  so  absurdlpr  dispropor* 
tionate  that  one  is  surprised  rather  that  there 
are  not  even  more  of  such  cases. 

7878.  I  am  afraid  that  unless  you  have  the 
cases  referred  to  this  Court  of  Inference  you 
will  not  have  uniformity;  have  you  anjr  prac- 
tical proposal  for  securmg  that  uniformity?— 
No,  except  I  think  that  the  fine  shoiild  not  be 
less  than  a  certain  amount 

7879.  You  next  wish  to    speak    about    the 
T  T  4  resolutions 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — contiouecl. 
resolutions  of  the  conference  of  the  vestrieS)  I 
think ;  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  them 
and  their  main  provisions,  but  I  will  juet  ask 
you  this  question :  one  of  the  suggestions  is  that 
an  inspector  may  <<  take  samples  of  food  aud 
drugs  at  any  railway  station,  or  other  place 
where  the  articles  are  in  course  of  delivery  by 
consignors  or  wholesale  dealers,  whether  witiiin 
or  outside  of  the  district  for  which  they  are  ap- 
^pointedy  which  may  be  consigned  or  addressed  to 
anjr  person  or  company  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  districts";  do  you  think  that 
that  is  a  practical  suggestion? — I  think  it  is 
advisable. 

7880.  There  is  some  provision  of  that  sort 
relating  to  milk,  is  there  not  ? — No  ;  a  samide 
may  be  taken  at  a  railway  station  so  long  as  that 
station  is  within  the  district  of  that  particular 
inspector,  but  he  cannot  go  out  of  his  district  at 
present. 

7881.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to 
labelling  mixtures ;  take  the  case  of  coffee  and 
chicory  ? — Personally,  I  would  not  allow  coffee 
to  be  mixed  with  chicory  at  all;  if  you  ask  for 
coffee,  you  have  a  right  to  have  coffee,  and 
nothing  else. 

7882.  But  if  you  prefer  a  mixture  of  coffee 
and  chicory,  wliat  would  you  do? — Ask  for  a 
mixture. 

.  7883.  But  you  have  got  a  certain  principle 
adopted  with  respect  to  butter  and  margarine, 
for  mstance;  vou  have  got  the  principle  of  a 
declaration  in  legible  type  ? — Yes. 

7884.  Do  you  think  ^at  that  is  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  such  articles  as  an  admixture  of 
coffee  and  chicory? — No. 

7885.  You  would  adopt  a  different  principle 
in  that  case? — No,  man  say  a:  "Try  our  cele- 
brated L5«  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory.'^  He 
says :  "  Try  our  !.'•  cpffee,"  not  a  word  about 
chicory  ;  an^  when  you  get  the  packet,  yoi9  find 
there  is  "  chicqry  "  on  it.  You  .  did  not  ask  for 
chicory,  andyou  did  not  go  to  buy  it. 

7886.  Take  the  case  of  cocoa  ? — Cocoa  is  ne- 
cessarily a  manufactured  article. 

7887.  Cocoa  nibs  ar^  not  a  manufactured 
article,  are  they  ? — 'T  am.  speaking  generally,  of 
course. 

7888.  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  suggest  an; 
general  principle  which  could  run  through 
artkles  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  could.  . 

7889.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  {^option  of  a 
special  principle  for  each  article  ? — If  you  like  to 
call  cocoa  ^'  cocoa,"  pure  a^d  simple,  and  all  the 
others  mixtures,  it  might  do  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  trade  has  got  such  names  so  fixed  tq  these 
twangs  that  you  cannot  go«back. 

7890.  Is  it  not  pretty  nuich  the  same  witll 
regard  to  French  coffee  or  E^hilling  coffee  ?-^I  do 
not  think  aa 

7891.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  that  re-j 
commendation  of  the  conferen<^e  of  local  antboii-^. 
ties  with  reg^d  to  n^ixtures  ? — If  the  mi^tnrei  is 
allowed  to  be  aold,  then  it  should  have  these  pro- 
minent names.     I  agree  ^ith  that. 

7892.  But  you  cannot  prohibit  mixtures  if  they 
are  declared,  can  you  ?— No,  but  they  should  not 
be  sold  as  coffee.  Ninety  per  cent  of  chicory  is 
not  coffee,  although  it  is  sold  as  such. 

7893.  I)o  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

req^uire  that  the  percentage  of  the  different 
articles  should  be  stated  on  the  label,  or  would 
you  be  content  with  simply  putting  the  name  of 
the  preponderating  article  first  ? — I  should  think 
that  the  name  of  the  preponderating  article 
should  be  put  first,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
article  that  the  person  goes  to  buy  should  be  put : 
^'This  contains  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
coffee,"  or  "  20  per  cent.,**  or  "  90  per  cent."  I 
would  not  fix  a  hard-and-fast  line,  but  not  less 
than  so-and-so,  or  not  more  than  so-and-so. 

7894.  But  you  have  not  thought  specially  of 
the  cocoa  business  ? — It  is  very  anomalous  alto- 
gether. 

7895.  But  it  is  very  dedbmble,  if  possible,  to  get 
one  rule  that  should  cover  these  yicait-anomalous 
cases? — If  Parliament  will  enact  a  law  that 
only  the  nibs  themselves,  or,  when  broken  up  into 
flakes,  may  be  called  ^^  cocoa,''  the  thing  is  done. 

7896.  Then  it  would  be  said  that  vou  were 
interfering  with  the  course  of  trade  bm  disturb- 
ing a  nomenclature  which  was  well  understood 
by  the  public,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid  you 
must  go  by  the  labelling  tiien,  as  you  say. 

7897.  Then  on  the  question  of  margarine,  if 
^ou  go  by  the  labelling  of  the  thing  as  what  it 
IS,  are  you  in  favour  of  continuing  the  description 
of  margarine  to  what  is  not  margarine,  but  an 
admixture  of  margarine  and  butter,  or  would 
you  adopt  the  same  principle  and  label  it  as  a 
mixture,  giving  the  percentage  of  the  more 
valuable  article  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  any 
mixtures  of  butter  should  be  allowed  at  all ;  1 
think  that  any  mixture  of  butter  should  be  called 
margarine,  and  not  butter.  I  think  it  is  ad- 
visable, for  the  sake  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  .£ngland  generally,  that  margarine  and 
butter  should  be  an  exception. 

7898.  But  theare  is  no  other  reason  for  that,  is 
there,  except  that? — There  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  public  detecting. it.  The  public  may  detect 
coffee  and  chicory,  perhaps,  by  taste,  or  by  the 
appearance,  but  they  cannot  detect  mar^^irine 
pure  and  simple  or  margarine  mixed  witii  butter ; 
therefore,  if  you  once  allow  the  thing,  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  creeps  in,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
go  back. 

7899.  I  see  that  the  seventh  recommendation  of 
the  conference  was  that  there  should  be  a  mini* 
mum  penalty  of  40s,  You  agree  with  that  ?— I 
think,  that  that  is  very  advisable.  The  magis- 
tratea  have  no  guide  at  present  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  impose. 

7900.  You- say  that  you  are  opposed  to  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairy- 
men's Association,  1895  ?-^Yes. 

7901.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  principally 
find  fault  with  ? — They  recommend,  first  of  all, 
that  samples  should  be  divided  into  four  parts 
instead  oi  three.  That  would  place  an  enormous 
amount  o£  difiioulty  in  the  way  of  the  insneotor. 
Foot  insta^K^e,  W  you  were  taking  20  milk,  that 
would  require  8(>  bottles  instead  of  60,  as  at 
present,  wnich  is  bad  enough,  and  the  expense 
would  be  increased,  and  they  do  not  say  what 
ia  to  become  of  the  fourth  bottle,     it  is  not  to 

B\  to  the  analyst  and  it  is  not  to  go  to  Somerset 
ouse;  they  are.  to  keep  two  or  them.    What 
for? 

7902.  I  see  that  they  propose  that  the  certifi- 
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Sir  Charles  Canuron — continued. 

oate  mentioned  in  Section  18  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  should  he  so  unended  as 
to  provide  that  the  percentage  of  total  solids  and 
fat  contained  in  samples  of  milk  bought  for 
analysis  must  be  given,  as  well  as  the  analyst's 
opimon;  you  disagree  with  that  ?' — Yes,  I  think 
that  gives  the  leg^  mind  the  chance  of  plaving 
with  figures  which  they  understand  nothing 
about.  The'  analyst  must  be  the  judge  of 
whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  sample;  nobody 
•else  can  be  the  judge. 

7903.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  last 
witness  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  should  be 
disclosed  if  wished? — Undoubtedly  that  should 
not  apply  always  as  a  matter  of  course.  Under 
the  present  Act  the  analyst  can  be  asked  at  any 
time,  and  he  must  give  the  whole  of  his  figures* 

7904.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  suggest 
that  that  might  be  done  regularly,  but  you  do 
not  agree  with  that  ?— No ;  if  you  fix  a  standard, 
then  1  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  put  in  the 
fifirures ;  but  so  long  as  the  standards  vary  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  arbitrary  almost,  I  do  not. 

7905.  Are  you  in  favour  oi  fixing  a  standard  ? 
— Yes.  Then  I  should  not  object  to  the  figures 
being  put  down.  Another  recommendation  of 
the  milk  vendors  is  that  all  the  bottles  shall  be 
indelibly  marked,  and  that  all  bottles  should  have 
a  number  on  them.  These  bottles  can  never  be 
used  again,  and  it  would  only  create  needless 
confusion,  and  it  would  increase .  the  expense 
enormously. 

7906.  I  see  that  they  also  propose  that  for 
pure  milk  the  standard  should  be  fixed  at  12  per 
cent,  solids  fat  and  3  per  cent.  fat.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  very  ambiguous.  What  they  mean  is  that 
there  should  be  at  least  12  per  cent,  total  solids, 
of  which  at  least  3  per  cent,  should  be  solids  fat ; 
but  they  do  not  say  that»  If  they  had  said  8*5 
per  cent,  solids  not  fat,  and  3*5  per  cent,  of  solids 
fat,  that  would  pass ;  but  their  wording  is  bad. 

7907.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  agree  with 
you  any  more  than  you  agree  with  them  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  very  fiur  standard,  if  it  is  explained 
in  the  way  I  put  it* 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

7908.  The  12  per  cent,  to  include  the  3  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7909.  That  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
standard  on  which  you  work  at  present,  is  it  m*t.? 
— We  are  obliged  to  work  down  to  the  lowest 
standard  that  &>merset  House  will  take. 

Mr.  Channinff, 

7910.  You  would  prefer  a  higher  standard  ? — 
Yes,  and  so  would  the  trade,  I  know.  , 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7911.  L  believe  you  are  opiiosed  to  the  sug- 

fMted  rules   issued  by  the  Local  Government 
oard?— Yes. 

7912.  On  what  ground  ? — At  the  instance  of 
Somerset  House,  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  issued  to  all  the  vestries  a  set  of  rules  as  to 
the  quantities  for  analysis,  and  as  to  the  method 
of  putting  up  those  quantities.  The  first  rule 
is  tbat  the  sample  purchased  .under  Section  13 
shall  not  be  less,  in  the  caee  of  milk,  than  a  pint. 
In  some  districts,  to  buy  a  piet.of  milk  would  be 
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at  once  to  show  the  object  for  which  you  bought 
it.  In  St.  Luke's,  in  which  I  am  public  analyst, 
they  sell  one  farthing*s  worth  of  milk,  and  that  is 
exceedingly  important.  That  goes  immediately 
into  the  baby's  bottle,  and  the  mother  thinks  it  is 
much  too  rich,  and  so  she  adds  water  to  it ;  and 
if  it  has  been  already  watered,  it  is  dreadful. 
•  But  a  farthing's  worth  of  milk  is  not  a  pint,  and 
we  only  buy  small  quantities.  A  case  arose  in 
April  last  in  which  Somerset  House  refused  to 
analyse  a  sample  because  it  was  less  than  a  third 
of  a  pint ;  it  was  only  three  ounces,  and  because 
they  refused  to  analyse  it  the  case  was  dismissed. 
Though  1  said  it  was  a  bad  sample,  and  the 
vendor's  analyst  stated  that  it  was  a  bad  sample, 
yet  the  mere  refusal  to  analyse  the  sample  at 
all  on  account  of  its  being  less  than  the 
stipulated  quantity  made  the  magistrate  refuse 
to  convict. 

7913.  You  say  that  the  vendor's  analyst  said 
that  it  was  a  bad  sample  ? — Yes,  he  said  that  it 
WHS  watered ;  but  Somerset  House  simply  said, 
"  We  cannot  analyse  it ;  it  is  too  small  a  quan- 
tUy."  Then,  in  regard  to  butter,  they  i»ay  that 
butter  shall  be  bought  in  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  and  shtuild  be  placed  in  wide-stoppered 
bottles.  The  expense  would  be  enormous.  Three 
wide-stoppered  bottles  would  cost  Is.  each,  and 
the  butter  would  cost  9d. ;  therefore,  to  take  a 
sample  of  butter  would  cost  35.  9i/.,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable.  We  frequently  go  into  cofiee 
shops  and  buy  slices  of  bread  and  butter ;  and 
to  get  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  you 
would  have  to  buy  a  large  number  of  loaves  and 
put  them  into  these  bottles.     It  cannot  be  done. 

7914.  Do  you  take  many  of  your  samples 
from  slices  of  bread  and  butter? — Yes,  and  if 
you  get  half  an  ounce  of  butter  you  can  analyse 
it  perfectly.  We  frequently  have  convictions 
in  St.  Luke's  for  bread  and  butter  ;  butter,  that 
is  to  say,  sold  as  bread  and  butter  in  coifee  shops. 

7916.  Did  you  ever  by  hotels  ? — I  have  had 
no  experience  at  present  of  hotels. 

7916.  Have  they  ever  been  tried,  so  far  as  you 
are  aware  ?  —  Refreshment  rooms  have  been 
tried ;  I  am  not  sure  about  hotels. 

7917.  Have  you  managed  to  bring  up  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  in  the  bread  and  butter  in 
these  coffee  shops,  to  a  good  standard  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly. Some  "of  these  refreshment  rooms 
are  near  enormous  factories,  and  the  men  get 
their  dinner,  tea,  and  so  on,  solely  at  these 
places,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  when 
they  ask  for  butter  that  they  should  get  butter. 
But  these  instructions  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  entirely  prevent  that  being 
done. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7918.  What  is  the  date  of  those  instructions? 
— They  were  sent  out  a  year  ago,  and  they  arc 
printed  in  this  last  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  upon  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
{hajiding  in  the  same).  They  are  primed  twice 
over,  so  important  have  they  thought  them. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

7919.  You  say  that  the  Adulteration  Acts 
need  amending  in  regard,  first,  to  the  form  of 
certificate.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 
— The  certificate  saya  at  the  bottom  of  it  that 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued, 
supposing  you  find  a  sample  bad,  you  have  to 
say,  according  to  the  printed  form  issued  by  this 
house, "  That  the  said  sample  contained  the  parts 
as  under,"  which  of  course  I  could  easily  do  if 
something  were  added  to  it,  "  or  the  percentage 
of  foreign  ingredients  as  under ; "  but  if  you 
abstract  some  of  the  cream  from  milk  there  are 
no  foreign  ingredients  added  to  it.  It  is  badly, 
worded.  We  lost  a  case  only  a  little  while  ago 
because  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side  said  thjBLt 
*'  the  parts  as  under  "  meant  what  the  milk  con- 
sisted of  altogether,  the  total  analysis. 

7920.  You  think  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  publicans  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  by  setting  up  a  notice  that  all  spirits  are 
diluted? — Certainly.  If  you  are  going  to  form 
standards  for  butter,  milk,  and  so  on,  why  should 
not  all  men  put  up  a  notice.  "  All  the  milk  sold 
here  is  not  -according  to  standard,"  or  "  All  butter 
sold  here  is  not  according  to  standard."  It  is  no 
good  making  rules  if  you  allow  people  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  them,  and  the  only  people  who 
do  contract  themselves  out  are  these  publicans. 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  making  a  standard 
that  it  does  not  increase  the  quality  of  the  article. 
In  1879,  of  15  samples  of  spirits,  my  average 
strength  was  8  per  cent  under  proof ;  that  was 
before  the  amended  Act  came  into  operation.  Now 
that  the  Act  has  come  into  operation  my  average  is 
27  under  proof,  all  spirits.  So  you  see  when 
there  was  no  fixing  of  standards  at  all  of  spirits 
the  rivalry  between  tradesmen  was  to  get  the 
best  article  and  to  secure  the  most  customers. 
Now  that  they  have  an  Act  they  get  the  standard 
down  as  low  as  they  can,  and  put  up  the  notice,  so 
that  you  cannot  punish  them  when  the  spirits  are 
below  the  legal  standard.  And  certainly  the 
object  of  the  standard  was  that  they  should  not  sell 
below  it. 

7921.  Would  not  a  prosecution  lie;  we  will 
say  that  a  person  asks  for  gin;  the  article 
supplied  must  be  of  the  nature,  quality,  and  sub- 
stance demanded  ;  that  is  defined  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  according  to  the  principle  which  has 
been  laid  down  in  connection  with  coffee  and 
chicory  admixtures,  it  would  be  no  answer  to  the 
charge  of  selling  what  was  not  of  the  nature, 
quality,  and  substance  demanded,  to  say  that  you 
had  a*  general  notice  stuck  up,  would  it  ? — Un- 
fortunately the  magistrates  rule  otherwise,  as  you 
heard  from  the  last  witness,  who  said,  ^  We  do 
not  take  samples  of  spirita  now  for  that  very 
reason,  that  all  the  publicans  have  this  notice,  and 
you  can  do  nothing  with  them." 

7922.  How  does  that  work  out,  if  a  man  in  a 
coffee  house  stuck  up,  "All  the  articles  sold  here 
are  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory,"  and  he 
handed  out  a  thing  that  was  asked  for  as  coffee 
without  any  label  on  it,  he  could  be  prosecuted, 
could  he  not? — Yes,  because  the  law  has  said 
that  he  shall  put  a  label  on  it ;  but  the  law  says 
nothing  about  putting  a  label  on  spirits,  and  the 
publican  therefore  sticks  up  a  general  notice.  I 
do  not  see  why  a  big  firm  like  Whireley's  or 
Shoolbred's  should  not  stick  up  a  notice,  "  All 
articles  sold  here  are  adulterated." 

7923.  If  they  did  I  do  not  think  that  would 
clear  them  from  the  Act,  would  it  ? — ^But  the  only 
article  in  which  the  Act  states  that  there  shall 
be  a  standard  is  that  of  spirits,  and  immediately 
the  publicans  contract  themselves  out  of  it. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

7924.  But  you  have  a  standard  of  butter ;  the 
standard  is  one  of  '^absolute  purity"? — Yes, 
but  the  purity  is  not  defined. 

7925.  Any  admixture  of  margarine  destroys 
the  name  of  butter,  according  to  the  standard  ? — 
Yes,  if  it  can  be  proved.  In  spirits  we  can  ])rove 
that  absolutely,  but  even  then  we  lose  our  cases. 

7926.  You  suggest  that  standards  should  be 
fixed  for  such  articles  as  milk,  spirits,  sausages, 
&c. ;  what  do  you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to 
that? — I  may  say  that  throughout  London  about 
two  years  ago  sausages  were  sold  on  stalls,  which 
I  analysed,  and  found  to  be  seven-tenths  bread* 
two*tenths  fat,  and  only  one-tenth  actual  meat. 

7927.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  require  a 
declaration  of  the  animal  which  contributed  the 
meat? — No,  we  cannot  detect  that.  We  can 
detect  horse-flesh,  but  we  cannot  detect  other 
flesh.  I  should  say  that  a  sausage  ought  to 
contain,  at  least,  so  much  meat. 

7928.  What  would  be  your  standard  of  meat 
for  a  sausage  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  contain  half 
and-half ;  it  should  not  contain  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  bread. 

7929.  And  you  think  you  could  have  this  court 
of  reference  to  fix  a  standard  for  sausages  ? — 
They  would  fix  various  things.  I  only  mention 
that  among  others. 

7930.  Are  not  sausages  made  of  different 
things.  For  instance,  I  know  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  they  make  sausages  out  of 
blood  ? — They  are  called  black  puddings. 

7931.  And  in  some  places  white  puddings  are 
made  with  very  little  meat  in  them  ? — Yes. 

7932.  Another  article  is  baking  powder;  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  have  got  that  down.  Will 
you  give  us  your  opinion  vrith  regard  to  that  ? — 
At  present  it  has  been  decided  that  alum  may  be 
allowed  in  baking  powder.  It  is  decided  that 
baking  powder  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  drug,  and 
therefore,  it  may  contain  alum.  But  directly  it 
is  put  into  bread  it  becomes  an  article  of  food. 
I  think  that  such  things  as  baking  powder  ought 
to  be  defined. 

7933.  Can  you  get  at  a  baker  who  sells  bread 
made  with  baking  powder,  on  the  ground  that  it 
contains  alum  ?— 1  es,  you  can  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  housewife  does  not  know  there  is  alum 
in  baking  powder,  and  she  buys  the  material  and 
makes  her  own  bread  or  her  own  pastry,  and  the 
community  suffers,  or  her  community  suffers. 

7934.  You  would  wish  it  to  be  declared,  I 
suppose,  that  alum  was  there  and  was  iniurious  ? 
— ^I  would  have  baking  powder  brought  in  either 
as  a  food  or  as  a  drug,  whichever  you  like,  but  it 
should  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold  as  it  is  now. 

7935.  Which  would  you  suggest  that  it  should 
be,  a  food  ?— Yes,  a  food,  I  think. 

7936.  In  that  case  would  you  require  the 
alum  to  be  declared,  or  the  composition  of 
baking  powder  to  be  declared?— jNo;  imme- 
diately it  becomes  a  food,  and  we  can  show  that 
alum  is  injurious  to  health,  it  cannot  be  used. 

7937.  But  that  requires  interpretation  too. 
There  are  many  foods  that  are  injurious  to 
health  which  are  used.  Some  people  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  food  we  were  talking  of  a 
moment  ago,  spirits,  is  iniurious  to  health,  and 
yet  its  use  is  admitted  ? — Ves,  I  think  that  this 
court  of  reference  would  decide  that  certain 
things  were  or  were  not  injurious. 

7938.  AH 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

7938.  All  baking  powders  do  not  contain 
alum,  do  they  ?— -No,  certainly  not 

7939.  Only  certain  of  them  ?— Yes. 

7940.  You  mention  salt  in  beer ;  what  have 
you  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ? — At  present  we 
nave  no  fixed  standard  as  to  how  much  salt  there 
oiay  be  in  beer.  We  have  had  several  cases  of 
dispute  about  that.  The  brewers  have  produced 
the  waters  of  various  districts  which  contain 
more  or  less  salt,  and  we  have  analysed  the  sugar 
and  various  other  things  used^  and  the  analysts 
differ  very  much  as  to  how  much  salt  may  be 
allowed.  It  had  much  better  be  fixed,  whether 
it  may  be  50  grains^ say,  to  a  gallon,  or  what  it 
may  be. 

7941.  Is  not  salt  very  much  a  matter  of  taste, 
whether  a  man  likes  it  in  beer  or  not  ? — No  ;  in 
past  times  salt  was  put  in  to  make  a  man  drink, 
to  make  him  thirsty  instead  of  to  quench  his 
thirst,  so  that  he  might  drink  more.  And  it  was 
also  used  as  a  preservative  in  bad  beer. 

7942.  Talking  of  drags  in  beer,  they  put  in 
salicylic  acid  occasionally,  do  they  not,  to  make 
it  keep  ?--That  has  been  said,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  much  used. 

7943.  Are  there  any  other  antiseptics  which 
are  used  in  beer? — They  sometimes  use  sul- 
phurous fumes,  I  understand^  but  not  very  ofben^ 
or  sulphites  occasionally  are  used. 

7944.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about 
them,  since  you  talk  of  salt  ? — No,  salt  is  put  in 
for  a  distinct  purpose.  Salt  is  thirst-provoking, 
instead  of  thirst-quenching,  and  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  a  fixed  quantity.  Naturally  there 
must  be  some  salt ;  water  contains  some  salt ;  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit. 

7945.  With  regard  to  acetic  add  in  vinegar 
that  is  simply  put  in  to  increase  the  strength  of 
vinegar,  is  it  not  ? — Acetic  acid  is  an  essential 
part  of  vinegar,  necessarily  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  Vinegar  should  have  the 
minimum  quantity  of  acetic  acid  it  must  contain 
fixed  by  law ;  because  I  have  come  across  cases 
where  pickles  have  gone  bad  on  account  of  the 
vinegar  being  too  weak  in  acetic  acid  to  preserve 
them.  Then  as  regards  thd  origin  of  the  vinegar, 
if  it  is  made  from,  malt  it  should  be  sold  as 
*^  malt  vinegar ; ''  vineear  not  made  from  malt 
should  not  he  legally  sold  as  *^  malt  vinegar." 

7946.  But  you  would  throw  open  the  term 
^'  vinegar "  to  all  vinegars  made  with  preser- 
vatives ? — All  vinegars  whose  preservative  action 
depends  upon  the  acetic  acid  thev  contain  might 
still  be  allowed  to  be  styled  "  vmegar,"  but  not 
"  malt  vinegar,"  unless  made  entirely  from  malt« 

7947.  You  speak  of  fat  in  cheese ;  I  suppose  ^ou 
refer  to  margarine  ?— No.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  some  cheeses  made  that  contain  very 
little  fat  indeed,  and  ^et  they  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  cheese,  in  which  you  would  expect  to  find 
cream  added  to  the  cheese.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  limit  below  which  the  fat  should  not 
be  deficient  in  cheese. 

794H.  But  a  lot  of  that  Dutch  cheese  is  made 
of  skimmed  milk,  is  it  not  ?— Yes ;  but  even  there 
there  is  some  fat. 

7949.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a  s^iven  article  under 
the  name  of  cheese  is  sufficient  to  justify  its 
being  sold  ? — Undoubtedly ;  but  the  public  have 
no  right  to  be  defrauded.    When  you  buy  cheddar 
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or  Stilton  you  expect  to  get  the  peculiar  varietiepf 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  do  so. 

7950.  So  that  you  would  go  so  far  as  to 
differentiate  between  different  dasses  of  cheeses, 
not  on  the  principle  of  trade  mark,  but  from  an 
analyst's  point  oi  view  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  extend  the  differentiation. 

Mr.  Channing. 

7951.  You  have  stated  that  you  dissent  from 
certain  opinions  with  regard  to  the  standards  of 
milk,  but  have  you  stated  your  own  opinion 
based  on  y  our  experience  ?— I  do  not  think  Ihave. 

7952.  What  would  your  opinion  be  with 
regard  to  that  matter  ?— I  think  that  a  fair 
standard  would  be  8*5  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat, 
and  3  per  cent,  of  fat 

7953.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  lead 
to  any  substantial  injustice  to  the  sellers? — No; 
most  milk  is  far  above  that 

7954.  If  a  low  standard  was  fixed  for  milk  it 
would  tend  to  create  a  greater  temptation  to 
fraud,  would  it  not  ?— Undoubtedly. 

7955.  I  understand  that  you  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  Act,  that  the 
purchaser  should  have  what  he  intends  to  buv 
guaranteed  to  him,  is  a  sound  principle  ? — It  is 
the  only  principle,  it  seems  to  me. 

7956.  With  regard  to  articles  like  cocoa, 
•coffee,  butter,  and  so  on ;  is  there  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  that  the  vast  maiority  of  purchasers 
wish  to  obtain  an  article  which  is  identical  with 
coffee  and  pure  butter  and  so  on,  and  that  that 
is  their  intention  in  going  through  the  act  of 
purchase  ?— Undoubtedly  ;  and  the  purchase  is 
made  mainly  by  children,  speaking  of  the  poorer 
districts,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  read  the 
notices  which  are  stuck  on  the  labels  and 
packages  ;  they  have  not  time  to  do  it 

7957*  Would  your  opinion  be  that  on  the 
whole  the  law  with  reganl  to  description  should 
be  rather  strengthened  than  weakened?— Yes. 

7958.  Would  not  the  description  of  things  as 
mixtures,  or  by  other  vague  terms,  without  a 
definite  guarantee  being  expressed,  which  would 
be  understood  at  once  by  the  humblest  pi^rchaser, 
tend  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  number  of 
frauds  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

7959.  With  regard  to  the  new  regnlationfl  as 
to  samples  being  sent  up  to  Somerset  House,  I 
did  not  quite  understand  what  the  regulations 
were ;  I  think  you  objected  to  them  ? — They  were 
as  to  the  quantities,  that  we  must  buy  at  least  a 
pint  of  milk  and  divide  it  into  thirds.  In  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  pint  of  milk  ;  but 
if  Somerset  House  do  not  get  their  third  of  a 
pint  they  refuse  to  analyse  it  now,  and  the  magisi- 
trates  refuse  to  convict,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  on  the  other  side. 

7960.  And  what  is  the  recommendation  with 
regard  to  butter  ? — That  you  must  buy  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  put  it  into  a 
wide-stoppered  bottle,  so  that  there  must  be 
three  wide-stoppered  bottles  when  it  is  divided 
into  thirds. 

7961.  Under  those  regulations  you  can  no 
longer,  I  understand,  send  butter  up  in  paper? 
— No,  nor  in  tins. 

7962.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  butter  is 
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sent  up  in  paper  tbe  paper  absorbs  the  acids  of 
the  butter,  so  that  the  sample  does  not  represent 
the  butter  purahased  ?-^I  never  heard  of  that. 
It  would  absorb  some  of  the  water.  But  there 
is  grease  proof  paper  now  made,  and  commonly 
used  for  butter. 

7963.  With  regard  to  packing  butter  in  tins, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  butter  packed  in  tins  is 
acted  on  by  the  iron  through  the  action  of  the 
salt  in  the  butter  on  the  metal,  and  the  butter  is 
coloured  by  the  iron  ?— If  it  remained  in  the  tins 
lon^  enough  it  would  be ;  but  in  the  time  before 
analysis  that  would  not  take  place. 

7964.  But  still  that  action  does  take  place  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  within  the  time  when  the  analysis 
must  be  performed. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7965.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  vitrei 
in  whisky  ? — I  have  never  found  it. 

7966.  You  have  had  samples  of  whisky,  I 
suppose?— Numerous  samples. 

7967.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  usual  adult- 
erant of  whiskv  ? — Water  very  largely. 

7968.  Nothmg  else  ?— No. 

7969.  I  notice  in  this  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  the  percentage  of 
adulteration  in  drugs  is  very  much  smaller  in 
1893  than  it  was  in  1892  ;  in  1893  it  was  11*3, 
and  in  1892  it  was  20-4  ;  how  do  you  account 
for  that ;  is  the  system  better  than  it  was  ? — I 
think  you  will  find  that  when  in  one  year  there 
has  been  a  run  on  any  one  article  the  next  year 
that  article  usually  amends. 

7970.  The  two  years  you  see  are  very  much 
on  a  par  with  regard  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
prosecutions  ? — i  es,  I  mean  a  mn  on  the  pro- 
secutions ;  that  when  you  have  found  a  number 
of  bad  ones  it  frightens  the  trade  and  tho  next 
year  they  are  better. 

7971.  I  fihd  that  the  most  prosecutions  are 
in  milk  ? — Yes,  milk  is  a  staple  article  of  food. 

7972.  And  on  butter  and  coffee  ? — Butter  and 
coffee  come  next. 

7973.  And  also  on  spirits? — Spirits  are  very 
largely  adulterated. 

7974.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  :  will 
you  insist  on  manufacturers  disclosing  to  the 
public  the  ingredients  that  they  put  into  their 
mixtiu*es  such  as  cocoa  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

7975.  You  merely  wish  then  to  identify  the 
chief  article  that  is  put  in? — The  part  that  the 
person  bought  it  for. 

7976.  Have  you  often  had  imder  your  super- 
vision as  an  analyst  foreign  manufactures  sucn  as 
cocoa  ? — Yes,  imported  cocoa. 

7977.  Do  you  apply  the  same  test  to  them?  — 
Yes. 

7978.  And  do  you  find  that  they  are  adult* 
crated  more  than  British  manufacturers  or  not  ? 
— Certain  articles,  such  as  lard  and  butter,  are 
more  adulterated  from  foreign  parts  than  from 
English  producers. 

7979.  Would  you  apply  to  them  the  system  of 
warranty   to  enable    the    retail  dealer  to  clear 


Sir  Mark  Stewart-MiouikuweA. 
himself  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  importer? — 
No,  in  the  case  of  all  food  coming  from  abroad  I 
would   have  it  analysed  at  the  port    of    entry 
where  it  lands  in  England. 

Mr.  Channing* 

7980.  Do  you  mean  every  delivery  ? — No,  I 
would  have  a  system  just  as  we  have  with  tea. 
All  tea  coming  into  England  is  analysed  at  the 
Customs  or  the  port  where  it  lands,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  local  authority  might  easily 
analyse  aU  samples  of  lard  and  butter  and  foreign 
produce.  At  present  the  English  retailer  has  to 
pay  for  the  sins  of  the  Dutch  or  American  or 
some  other  individual. 

7981.  Supposing  that  there  were  a  number  of 
deliveries  oi  small  quantities  would  you  insist  on 
a  sample  being  taken  of  each  of  those  deliveries 
although  they  were'covered  by  separate  invoices? 
— The  individual  who  has  superintendence  of 
that  particular  spot  woidd  exercise  his  judgment. 
He  woidd  know  that  certain  consignments  were 
likely  to  be  adulterared.  He  could  not  analyse 
every  article. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

7982.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

7983.  But  you  would  insist  on  the  principle 
that  all  consignments  of  foreign  goods  should  be 
inspected  at  the  port  of  entry? — Yes;  if  not, 
then  the  English  producer  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  ^ou  can  get  at  him  and  punish  him ;  but 
the  foreigner  gives  a  warranty  and  you  cannot 
get  at  him. 

7984.  And  that  warranty,  if  it  passed  the 
English  Custom  House,  would  be  a  sufiicient 
warranty  to  clear  the  retail  dealer,  supposing 
that  those  goods  were  afterwards  founa  to  be 
adulterated  ? — Yes ;  but  it  would  lead  to  this  : 
that  the  retailer  in  England  could  not  be  touched 
if  he  sold  foreign  proouce,  whereas  he  might  be 
touched  if  he  sold  English  produce ;  and  so  he 
would  always  sell  foreign  produce  to  his  advan- 
tage, but  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Eng- 
lish producer. 

7985.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  injure  the 
English  producer ;  your  argument  is,  tlial  the 
retail  trader  has  a  warranty  for  every  pound  of 
butter  that  he  gets  from  abroad  ?— Yes. 

7986.  And  he  has  not  ^ot  that  warranty  for 
what  he  obtains  at  home  ? — The  English  producer 
would  not  give  him  a  warranty  if  it  was  a  bad 
article.  A  foreign  individual  selling  a  bad 
article  would  give  it  or  might  give  it,  and  he 
could  not  be  touched.  If  an  English  producer 
gives  a  false  warranty  he  can  be  got  at,  but  a 
man  in  Holland  cannot  be  got  at. 

7987.  But  the  retailers  would  have  to  trust  to 
the  analysis  at  the  Custom  House  to  protect 
them? — les;  you  must  refuse  the  article;  that 
is  all  you  can  do. 

7988.  That  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
English  producer,  would  it  ? — If  you  did  not  do 
that  it  would ;  that  is  what  I  meant. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  20  March  1895. 

London  County  Council  (41  -&  42  Vict.  c.  74,  and  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  32)  Begulations  as  to  Dairies- and  Milk  Shops. 

Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Society,  191,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C, 
Sir,  19  March  1895. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Society,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  you 
a  copy  of  suggested  amendments  to  the  above  Regulations  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  careful  consideration, 
vi«. : — 

1.  That  the  licensing  of  all  Dairies  and  Milk  Shops,  including  all  premises  coming  within  the  definition  of 

a  "  dairy  "  as  given  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  be  transferred,  so  far  as  the  Metropolis 
is  concerned,  from  the  County  Council  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

2.  That  a  fee  of  One  Pound  per  annum  be  charged  in  respect  of  each  license  issued,  the  revenue  so 

derived  to  be  applied  by  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority  towards  the  expenses  of  Inspection.  '     ^ 

3.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual  registration  of  persons  vending  milk,  it  be  provided  that  every 

person  who  vends  milk  in  the  streets  or  delivers  the  same  at  any  house  shall  be  required  to  wear  a 
metal  badge  denoting  the  licensed  dairy  from  which  the  milk  is  supplied,  such  badges  to  be  issued  by 
the  Local  Authority,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  for  each  badge. 

4.  That  all  cans  and  receptacles  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  for  the  conveyance  6r  sale  of '  skim  or 

separated  milk  shall  be  clearly  labelled  to  this  effect  with  inch  letters  in  brass  on  the  can  or  receptacle, 
or  on  a  canvas  label  attached  thereto. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Robert  Wills,  Secretary. 
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Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 


Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Society,  191,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 
19  March  1895. 
The  following  proposals,  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Food  Products  Adulteration,  by  the  delegates  appomted  to  represent  the 
Society,  viz. :  Mr.  Alfred  Tisdall  (Chairman)  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd,  r.c.s.  (Consulting  Chemist)  :— 

1.  That  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  be  amended,  so  as  to  provide 

for  the  article  purchased  for  analysis  by  the  Public  Analyst  being  divided  into  four  instead  of  three 
parts  ;  and  for  two  parts  instead  of  one  part,  being  delivered  to  the  Vendor  or  his  Agent. 

2.  That  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  be  still  further  amended  so  as 

to  provide  that  the  person  purchasing,  for  local  authorities  and  other  public  bodies,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  any  sample  of  milk,  but  must  give  both  the  samples  into  the  hands  of  the  person 
appointed  to  hold  the  same  by  the  said  local  authority  or  public  body. 

3.  That  the  Certificate  mentioned  in  Section  18  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  be  so  amended  that 

the  Percentage  of  Total  Solids  and  Fat  contained  in  samples  of  milk,  bought  for  analysis,  must  be  given, 
as  well  as  the  Analyst's  opinion. 

4.  That  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drufim  Act,  1879,  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 

for  the  division  of  any  sample  of  milk,  taken  at  the  place  of  delivery,  into  four  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sample  purchased  under  Section  14  of  the  original  Act,  and  where  the  said  sample  is  taken  at  a  Railway 
Station  for  two  parts  to  be  left  with  the  Station  Master,  or  his  deputy,  for  the  Vendor. 

5.  That  the  bottles  or  other  receptacles,  used  in  the  taking  of  samples  of  milk,  be  permanently  stamped  with. 

the  reference  number,  so  that  the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  arising  as  regards  the  official  numbers  of 
the  samples,  may  be  more  effectually  guarded  against. 

6.  That  the  Local  Authority  be  required,  in  all  cases  where  samples  of  milk,  taken  under  the  Acts,  are  found 

to  be  adulterated,  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  Y^dor  of  the  sample  immediately  upon  the  Certificate  being 
issued  by  the  Public  Analyst. 

Further,  That  a  Standard  for  pure  whole  milk  be  fixed  as  12  per  cent.  Solids  containing  3  per  cent.  Fat. 

...  — _^,,      I  — .  /^6er(  TFi7/«,  Secretary. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  20  March  1895. 

In  Parliament,  House  of  Commons. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Members  of  the  Select  Food  Prodnots  Adulteration  Committee. 

The  Petition  of  the  Batter  Association, 
Humbly  sheweth, 

1.  That  your  Petitioners  represent  the  principal  butter  importers  and  merchants  of  London,  jand  are  therefore 
deeply  interested  in  all  actual  or  contemplated  legislation  affecting  the  sale  of  butter  and  butter  substitutes. 

2.  That  your  Petitioners  recognising  the  flaffrant  contravention  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the 
Margarine  Act,  and  deploring  the  ineptitude  of  Uie  local  authorities  charged  with  their  enforcement,  have  recently 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  butter  industry,  by  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  against  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  promotion  of  what  further  legislation  may  seem 
necessary. 

3.  That  your  Petitioners  contend  that  there  is  a  widespread  and  comparatively  unchecked  system  of  fraud 
prevailing,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  the  past  four  weeks  the  Butter  Association  has  been  furnished 
by  its  inspector  with  evidence  of  over  50  separate  offences  affainst  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act, 
within  a  very  small  area  of  London,  and  in  respect  of  which  legal  proceedings  have  been  and  are  being 
instituted. 

4.  That  your  Petitioners  would  urge  upon  your  honourable  selves,  in  determining  what  further  le^slation  may 
seem  necessary ,.  in  the  interests  of  agriculturists,  traders,  and  the  public,  to  have  regard  to  the  views  of  your 
Petitioners. 

(a.)  That  the  fraudulent  sale  of  mixtures  as  butter  is  interfering  seriously  with  the  dairy  industries  of  this 
country. 

(b.)  That  the  compounding  of  margarine  with  butter  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  the  doing  so  to  be 
constituted  a  penal  offence. 

(c.)  That  while  argument  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  permitting  the  sale  of  mixtures,  the  experience  of 
years  has  demonstrated  to  your  Petitioners  that  the  facilties  for,  and  the  temptation  to,  traders  to 
defraud  is  so  great,  and  the  means  of  its  detection  so  limited,  that  your  Petitioners  are  unanimous  in 
believing  that  an  honest  trade  can  only  be  maintained  in  the  two  substances  by  prohibiting  their 
mixture,  under  heavy  penalties. 

(d.)  That  there  already  exist  precedents  in  the  laws  of  continental  countries  to  justify  the  Committee  in 
recommending  this  course. 

(e.)  That  the  imposition  of  fines  having  in  the  past  notoriously  failed  as  a  deterrent,  the  profits  from 
misrepresentation  being  too  great,  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  should  in  future  be  prescribed  for  all  offences  other  than  the  first  and 
second. 

(/.)  That  wholesale  or  retail  traders  in  margarine  be  required  to  procure  a  license,  notification  of  its 
possession  being  displayed  prominently  upon  the  premises. 

(jg.)  That  existing  Acts  have  not  produced  the  results  anticipated,  and  that  in  large  measure  for  the  following 
amongst  other  reasons  : 

(1.)  That  local  authorities  have  been  indifferent  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred,  or  remain 
'  purposely  inactive. 

(2.)  That,  admitting  scrupulous  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  they  soon  become  known 
(apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  clad  in  uniform),  and  the  object  of  their  appointment  is 
thus  frustrated. 

(3.)  The  failure  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Customs  to  take  samples  on  importation. 

(h.)  That  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  inspection  your  Petitioners  would  suggest  consideration  of  amend- 
ments in  these  directions  : 

(1.)  The  charging  of  county  councils,  and  not  local  vestries,  with  the  duties  of  inspection. 

(2.)  The  supplementing  of  such  inspection  by  a  staff  of  travelling  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Home  Office  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(3.)  That  women  as  well  as  men  inspectors  be  appointed,  all  inspectors  to  be  in  civil  dress. 

(4.)  That  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Customs  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  power  of  super- 
vising labels  and  brands  of  packages,  and  of  detaining  goods  in  transit  for  analysis. 

{i.)  That  a  particular  class  of  package  be  prescribed,  in  which  margarine  should  be  supplied,  in  consequence 
of  the,  at  present,  common  imitation  of  butter  packages. 

Your  Petitioners  being  firmly  convinced  that  further  legislation  is  demanded,  in  the  interests  of  agriculturists 
andfthe  public,  no  less  than  for  the  maintenance  of  honest  trading,  humbly  pray  that  you  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  views  here  set  forth. 

And  your  Petitioners  will,  as  in  duly  bound,  ever  pray,  Ac. 

Given  by  special  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Butter  Association  under  the  hand  of  its 
Chairman,  this  Nineteenth  day  of  March,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five. 

£,  H.  M.  Deany,  Chairman. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  T,  Homer,  20  March  1895. 


THE  DAIRY  TRADE  AND  CAN  PROTECTION  SOCIETY,  67  and  58,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


The  Dairy  Trade  and  Can  Protection  Society  (Limited  by  Guarantee). 
Incorporated  Wth  April  1891. 


Suggestions  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1875  and  1879. 

1.  That  the  present  Acts  should  be  repealed,  and  the  law  consolidated  into  one  Act. 

2.  That  such  Clauses  of  the  present  Acts  as  do  not  require  Amendment  should  be  re-enacted  and  embodied  in 
the  proposed  new  Act,  together  with  such  new  or  amended  Clauses  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

3.  That  special  Clauses  dealing  with  milk  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  Act  as  is  at  present  the  case  relative 
to  tea. 

4.  The  suggestions  for  Amendment  submitted  by  this  Society  are  as  follows : — 

1875  Act.    Section  1. — Insert  the  word  "  Milk,"  shall  mean  pure  whole  new  milk  only. 
The  words  "  Separated  Milk,"  shall  mean  milk  from  which  the  whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  cream  or 
fat  solids  have  been  removed  by  mechanical  or  other  means. 

Sections  6. — (1.)  The  introduction  of  words  which  shall  make  it  clear  that  the  "  Seller '*  of  the  milk  is  the 
beneficial  owner  for  the  time  being  and  not  the  actual  physical  seller  if  an  employ^  only.  (2.)  The  increasing  of 
the  penalties  generally,  especially  for  second  and  subsequent  offences. 

Section  9. — Insert  the  words  "  having  knowledge  of  such  abstraction  "  after  the  word  ''  person  "  and  before  the 
words  **  shall  sell "  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  said  Section. 

Section  13. — ^Insert  after  the  words  "  Execution  of  this  Act "  in  the  fifth  line  the  words  "  or  anv  oflficer  or  person 
appointed  by  any  Traders'  Association  or  Society  having  a  membership  roll  of  100  members  and  upwards  ; "  and 
after  the  words  *'  such  officer  "  in  the  twelfth  line  "  or  Traders'  Association  or  Society."  Insert  after  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Section  ^*  As  to  samples  of  '  Milk  ;  *  the  bottles  containing  the  samples  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
seller  or  his  agent,  be  placed  in  a  linen-lined  envelope,  which  shall  be  securely  fastened  and  sealed.'' 

Section  17. — To  be  amended  in  conformity  with  Section  13. 

Section  18.— Strike  out  the  words  *'  or  to  the  like  effect." 

Section  20. — Insert  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  ^^  The  information  to  the  Court  and  Summons  to 
the  Defendant  shall  include  a  copy  of  the  Analyst's  figures  showing  the  constituent  parts  of  the  article 
in  respect  of  which  the  proceedings  are  taken." 

Section  22. — Substitute  the  word  "shall"  for  "may"  in  the  third  line,  and  delete  the  words  "in  their 
discretion  "  in  the  same  line. 

Section  23. — The  word  "  three  "  in  the  sixth  line  to  be  altered  to  "  seven,"  and  provision  to  be  made  for  a 
person  convicted  by  a  magistrate  succeeding  on  appeal  in  obtaining  a  quashing  of  such  conviction  being  repaid  his 
costs. 

Section  25. — The  addition  of  the  following  words,  viz.,  "  Any  warranty  embodied  in  a  written  agree- 
ment for  a  continuous  supply  of  milk  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  warranty  under  this  section  of  all  milk 
delivered  under  such  agreement." 

Section  26. — To  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  following  ; — "  In  proceedings  instituted  by  Traders' 
Associations  or  at  their  direction,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act 
may,  if  the  Court  shall  so  direct,  be  paid  to  the  person  who  nroceeds  on  their  behalf  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  legal  costs  of  obtaining  the  Analysis  and  any  other  reasonable  expenses  to  which  the  Court  shall  consider 
him  entitled." 

Section  27. — ^Insert  between  the  words  "  every  person  who  shall "  and  "  give  a  false  warranty  "  in  the  first  line 
of  the  third  paragraph  the  word  "  wilfully." 

Act  1879. — Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  to  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  the  right  of  any  person  purchasing  milk 
under  a  continuous  contract,  on  tendering  a  fee  of  not  more  than  five  shillings,  to  demand  and  receive  from  the 
local  authority  of  the  district  the  services  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  executon  of  this  Act,  and  being  so 
amended  to  be,  with  the  whole  of  the  remaining  Clauses  of  this  Act,  consolidated  with  the  previous  Act,  as  previously 
recommended  in  paragraph  2  of  these  suggestions. 

New  Clauses. — The  following  new  Clauses  are  submitted  for  consideration  : — 

1.  That  the  composition  of  "  Milk  "  should  consist  of  not  less  than  the  following  constituent  parts  in  every 
100  parts,  vis. : — 

Minimum  solids,  not  fat        -        -        ••       -        -    8*50 

Minimum  solids,  fat      ------        -    2*50 

and  that  all  milk  sold  and  described  as  above  mentioned,  which,  on  analysis,  fails  to  satisfy  this  standard  shall  render 
the  seller  liable  to  prosecution  and  the  penalties  by  this  Act  provided. 
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2.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  unless  the  same  shall  be  put  up  in 
sealed  tins,  vessels  or  oUier  packages,  and  every  such  package  containing  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  shall  have 
a  label  thereon  showing  in  dearly  printed  characters  the  constituent  parts  thereof  and  the  proportion  of  each  of 
such  parts  to  the  whole,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 

3.  Any  person  who  shall  add  water  or  other  adulterant  to,  or  abstract  the  fat  from,  milk,  the  property  of  his 
employer,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  without  the  option  of 

•a  fine. 

4.  "So  person  shall  sell,  consign,  or  deliver  by  wholesale  any  separated  milk,  except  in  chums  or  vessels  bearing 
upon  them  longitudinally  the  words  ''  Separated  Milk  "  in  black  letters  of  at  least  two  inches  in  length,  and  no 
consignee  shall  receive  any  such  separated  milk  except  in  chums  or  vessels  so  marked.  Any  person  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  an  offence  under  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 

5.  No  person  shall  sell  by  retail  separated  milk  except  from  vessels  bearing  upon  them  the  words  **  Separated 
Milk  "  in  indelible  letters  of,  at  least,  one  inch  in  length,  and  any  person  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  mixed  separated 
milk  with  whole  milk  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act.  The  penalty  for  either  of  the  foregoing  offences 
shall  be  a  fine  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 

6.  When  an  employer  is  charged  with  an  offence  against  this  Act,  he  shall  be  entitled,  upon  information  duly 
laid  by  him,  to  have  any  other  person  whom  he  charges  as  the  actual  offender  brought  before  the  Court  at  the  time 
appointed  for  hearing  the  charge,  and  if  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  has  been  proved,  the  employer  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  Act,  and  that  the 
said  other  person  had  committed  the  offence  in  question  without  his  knowledge,  consent  or  connivance,  the  said 
other  person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of  such  offence,  and  the  employer  shall  be  exempt  from  any  penalty. 

7.  If  and  whenever  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  a  defendant  then  before  it  is  guilty 
of  wilful  and  systematic  offences  aj^inst  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Court  may  in  its  disoretioB  impoae  a 
tentence  of  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  instead  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  provided. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

2  August  1894.  Jno.  T.  Homer,  Chairman. 


Confirmed  at  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  2nd  August  1894. 

(?.  TUu9  Barham,  President. 
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PAPSB  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  26  Mar<ih  1896. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1875  and  1879,  by  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Milk  Dealers'  Association. 

Amendment  Act,  1879,  Section  3. — ^We  recommend  that  food  inspectors  under  this  chiuse  shall  have  power  to 
procure  samples  of  milk  at  railway  stations  or  other  places  of  delivery,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  authority  appointing  such  food  inspector,  and  the  samples  of  milk  shall  be  analysed,  notwithstanding  the 
analyst  is  not  the  analyst  of  the  district 

If  f opd  inspectoQS  could ^  follow  up  adulterated  jaiilk  to  its  source  it  would  make  the  detection  of  adulteration 
much  more  eas^ ;  all  the  samples  of  milk  taken  at  diJSerent  times,  but  connected  with  one  case,  would  be  in  the  handii 
of  one  authority,  and  would  all  be  analysed  by  one  analyst  and  one  method.  This  arrangement  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  innocent  tradesmen  are  to  be  protected. 

A  new  compulsory  clause. — ^When  the  food  inspector  has  purchased  a  sample  of  milk  and  submitted  the  same  to 
jlto'aiMtlysed^  and  the  analyst  has  grren  Ym  oertifioate,  from  which  4t  may  appear  that  an  offence  against  some  provisions 
u>f  jthe^ppineipal  Act  has  been  oommittedy-h* shall  report  to  the  person  cavsmg  the  analyns  to  be  made  tofollow  uptl^ 
reoosigiieo's  imlk,  whoahall  procure  at  the  place  of  delivery,  whether  in  or  out-of  the  jurisdiction  of  tile  \octA  authorit;^ 
>appointii>g«aah  food  inspector,  any  sample  of  any  milk  in  course  of  delivery  to  ihe  purchaser  in  pursuance  of  sny 

contract  for  the  sale  to  such  purchaser  of  such  milk  ;  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  analysed,  and  the  same  shall  be 

analysed,  notwithstanding  the  analyst  is  not  the  analyst  of  the  district. 

A  new  compulsory  clause. — ^When  the  analyst,  having  analysed  the  two  samples  of  milk,  shall  have  given  his  repoi*t 

of  the  results,  from  which  it  shall  appear  that  the  two  samples  are  substantially  alike,  though  an  offence  against  some 

.provisions  of  the  principal  Act  has  been  committed,  yet  the  milk  dealer  shall  be  discharged  from  prosecution,  and 

shall  not  be  liable  to  any  costs,  because  he  had  no  reason  to  believe,  at  the  time  he  sold  Uie  milk,  it  was  otherwise 

than  as  demanded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  that  he  sold  it  in  the  state  in  which  he  received  it  from  the  vendor. 

K  These  two  clauses  are  intended  to  give  gieater  protection  to  dairymen^  We  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  for  our  milk  supply,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  and  this  is  the  only  practical  way  we  have  of  proving 
satisfactorily  that  we  sell  the  milk  in  the  same  condition  as  we  receive  it.  Some  authorities  take  samples  of  milk 
from  dairymen,  and,  when  these  samples  are  found  adulterated,  prosecute  the  dairyman,  and  think  it  no  part  of 
their  duty  to  take  samples  of  the  .farmers'  milk,  though  the  amended  Act  of  1879  was  passed  for  this  purpose. 
The  principle  of  these  two  clauses  has  been  carried  out  in  this  neighbourhood  almost  daily  without  friction  of  any 
kind.  We  shall  always  have  this  law  with  us,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  always  have  wise  officials  to  carry  it  out ; 
therefore  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  or  favour  that  can  be  avoided. 

As  proof  that  the  dairy  trade  requires  special  protection,  we  have  had  6,790  samples  of  milk  analysed  in  13 
years,  and  2,175  were  under  the  standard. 

The  written  warranty  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  safeguard  to  tradesmen  in  the  Act,  but  it  has  not 
proved  so  great  a  boon  to  dairymen.  The  farmers  object  to  give  them,  and  when  they  profess  to  send  them,  do  so 
irregularly  ;  but  taking  samples  at  the  railway  stations  has  practically  superseded  them. 

A  standard  for  milk  is  both  important  and  desirable,  as  it  leaves  the  trade  unsettled,  the  difference  between 
night's  and  morning's  milk,  and  between  different  farmers,  is  quite  sufficient  to  place  both  dairymen  and  small 
shopkeepers  in  danger  of  being  fined  for  adulteration.  If  we  had  a  uniform  standard  for  both  public  analysts  and 
referee  chemists  it  would  create  confidence  in  the  trade,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  injustice  to  either  dairymen 
or  farmers,  for  the  dairyman  could  appeal  to  his  milk  supply,  and  the  farmer  could  appeal  to  the  cows. 

We  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  a  serious  omission  in  the  Act  of  1879,  where  the  law  allows  food 
inspectors  to  take  samples  of  farmers'  mUk,  but  gives  no  instructions  to  leave  a  duplicate  sample  for  the  farmer,  or 
even  to  give  him  notice  that  they  have  taken  a  sample ;  and  to  serve  him  with  a  summons  28  days  after  for 
something  that  he  does  not  even  know  about  is  a  very  hard  case. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  26  March  1895. 


The  Memorial  of  Andrew  Browu,  of  Magherafelt,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
Humbly  sheweth, — 

1.  That  Memorialist  is  a  batter  shipper  and  a  batter  merchant. 

2.  That  the  butter  trade  in  which  he  is  enga^g^  has  been  in  a  depressed  condition  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  owinff,  in  part,  to  the  imports  of  continental  and  other  foreign  butters  (into  the  English  and  Scotch 
markets),  with  which  Irish  butter  has  not  been,  in  some  instances,  of  sufficiently  good  quidity  to  compete 
successfully  ;  this  applies  to  small  farmers  and  others  who  may  not  have  large  herds  of  cattle. 

3.  That  this  competition  does  not  prevent  the  sale  of  every  class  of  Irish  butter  at  its  market  value. 

4.  That  margarine,  and  margarine  compounded  with  butter,  being  goods  that  by  colouring  can,  so  far  as  colour 
is  concerned,  be  made  to  look  so  much  like  genuine  butter  that  the  consumer  (not  beinff  an  expert)  is  imposed  upon 
and  defrauded,  and  the  butter  trade  is  losing  so  much  of  consumption,  and  so  much  of  discredit  to  the  butter  trade, 
by  the  use  and  experience  of  those  who  are  defrauded,  by  having  sold  to  them  a  very  inferior  article  of  food  instead 
of  pure  butter. 

5.  That  various  means  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  margarine  and  mixtures  from 
being  sold  as  butter  have  not  served  the  desired  purpose. 

6.  That  margarine,  being  a  manufactured  article,  may  and  should  be  made  of  a  colour  different  from  the  colonr 
of  batter,  and  should  not  be  of  such  a  colour  as  would  lead  the  purchaser  to  be  defrauded. 

7.  That  such  a  law  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  frauds  that  are  now  possible  and  practicable  consequent  merely 
and  only  on  the  fact  that  margarine  coloured  as  butter  makes  the  inlet  for  fraud,  where  a  different  colour  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud. 

8.  That  Memorialist  believes,  and  is  confident,  that  if  the  Commission  in  its  Report  will  recommend  legislation 
in  the  direction  indicated,  that  dishonest  trading  in  this  article  will  be  completel^r  suppressed,  and  the  butter  trade 
and  all  those  connected  with  it  will  be  largely  benefited,  and  margarine  dealers  will  be  occupying  that  place  in  the 
market  as  honest  men,  selling  their  goods  for  what  they  really  are. 

9.  That,  in  adopting  the  terms  of  this  Memorial,  the  Commission  will  solve  a  difficulty  which  heretofore  has 
acted  very  unfairly  towards  the  consumer,  and  also  towards  rival  industries. 

10.  That  Memorialist  is  prevented  by  ill-health  from  appearing  before  your  Committee  to  give  evidence  on  this 
most  important  subject,  but  he  hopes  tLat  the  subject  will  receive  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled,  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  all  paities. 

And  Memorialii^t  will  ever  pray. 
Magherafelt,  20  March  1895.  •  Andrew  Brown, 
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APPENDIX,  No.  7. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  K  H.  Slater,  3  April  1895. 

(Copy.) 
Dear  Sir,  Bennee,  10  July  1894. 

We  quite  approre  of  the  campaign  against  the  frand  in  butter  which  has  now  been  taken  up  in  Enffhind,  and  trust 
it  may  be  suocessiul,  for  it  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  many  unscrupulous  shippers  who  are  ruining 
honest  tradesmen  by  selling  under  the  name  of  pure  butter,  and  often  wtder  the  best  hnoum  brands,  butter  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  margarine,  oleo,  grease,  or  other  foreign  impediments.  The  result  of  this  fraud  in  Brittany, 
and  especially  in  Rennes  (where,  we  Mlieve,  most  shippers  of  butter  to  be  perfectly  upright),  has  been  disastrous 
for  several  years  past,  and  particularly  so  during  last  year.  After  being  amongst  the  largest  exporters  of  Beones 
butter  to  England,  we  have  seen  our  trade  decreasing  to  an  enormous  extent  simply  because  we  have  wished  to 
remain  honest  and  give  our  buvers  the  genuine  article.  All  honest  shippers  complain  of  the  same  thinff,  and  wo 
know  the  exports  of  butter  n'om  St.  Malo  have  greatly  declined.  But  whilst  honest  shippers  saw  their  trade 
diminishing,  others,  less  scrupulous,  were  augmenting  theirs.  The  following  facts  can  give  an  eloquent  idea  of  what 
has  been  going  on.  For  several  years  past  the  leading  firms  of  Normandy  luive  had  agents  on  our  markets  who  have 
been  buying  larsely  at  any  price.  During  the  past  winter  more  especially  the  most  exorbitant  fibres  have  been 
obtained  here  through  these  buyers,  and  it  maae  it  a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  honeti  Bennes  simper  to  do  any 
trade  with  England  for  several  months.  One  shipper  alone  in  Bennes  was  doing  some  business.  We  presuDM  th« 
reason  of  this  curious  exception  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  out.  After  seeing  the  prices  that  have  been  paid 
here  by  Normandy  buyers,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  highest  quotations  for  so-called  Normandy  butters  in  London 
at  corresponding  periods,  we  are  simply  astounded  at  the  fact  that  often  the  London  quotations  are  under  the  price 
that  the  Normans  are  paying  here  for  butter,  and  that,  when  they  are  not  cheaper,  the  margin  is  much  too  small  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  (freight  from  Bennes  to  Normandy,  working  and  packing  of  butters,  freight  to  London,  &c.). 
Anyone  can  verify  our  statement  by  comparing  the  official  quotations  here  and  in  London.  As  it  is  evident  they 
would  not  continue  if  thev  were  losing  money,  they  must  find  means  of  diminishing  the  cost  price  of  butters,  and 
this  must  necessarily  be  ootained  by  adding  a  cheap  produce  to  it  (margarine,  vegetaline,  grease,  oleo,  &c.),  we  do 
not  dee  any  other  way  of  explaining  the  ttung. 

Another  curious  observation  can  be  made.  Since  butters  here  have  become  very  cheap,  Normandy  shippers 
have  stopped  buying  almost  entirely,  no  doubt  because  thev  could  not  diminish  cost  price  by  adding  margarine  to  it, 
both  articles  being  almoet  quoted  at  the  same  figure,  and  also  on  accoimt  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  proper  mixture 
during  the  warm  weather. 

Finally,  we  must  state  the  recent  convictions  of  Pissob,  Levigoureux,  which  come  and  prove  the  shameful  way 
in  which  fraud  has  been  practised  in  Normandy.  We  are  certain  many  others  were  as  guilty  as  these.  Now  what  is 
to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things?  To  begin  with  we  must  say  we  do  not  think  the  French 
Parliament  will  move  before  they  are  bound  to  do  so  by  the  measures  taken  by  the  En^^lish  Parliament  against 
frauded  butters  coming  into  the  country.  The  present  Margarine  Act  is  certainly  insufficient.  We  think  a  very 
energetic  kw  is  wanted  in  England  to  prevent  frauded  butters  being  imported  as  pure,  but  we  know  the  difficulty 
is  very  great,  as  from  the  reports  of  most  eminent  analysts  it  may  be  considered  an  impossibility  to  detect  less  than 
10  per  cent,  foreign  fat  in  butter.    The  new  law  should  therefore  be  as  much  as  possible  9kprwenthe  one, 

1.  Why  not  prevent  a  merchant  from  selling  at  the  same  time  butter  and  margarine.  This  would  put  an  end  to 
the  excuse  given  every  day  to  a  food  inspector  of  the  label  having  been  forgotten,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  The  make  a  sale  ht  so-called  mixtures,  which  often  contain  100  per  cent,  margarine,  ought  also  to  be  strictly 
forbidden,  such  as  it  is  in  Germany  and  in  Denmark. 

3.  Finally,  the  colour  of  butter  given  to  margarine  should  be  prohibited.  Let  marg^urine  keep  its  natural 
colour,  which  is  very  different  from  tlmt  of  butter.  Why  has  it  ever  been  coloured  yellow,  if  not  wiUi  a  view  to 
pass  it  as  butter  and  facilitate  the  fraud.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  suppression  of  margarine,  but  we  ask  for  it  to  be 
sold  as  such,  and  that  no  facility  is  afforded  to  fraud.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some  the  measures  we  propose  are 
very  radical ;  but  we  think  only  radical  measures  can  be  of  any  use  in  the  matter  (this  is  amply  proved  by  Uie 
insufSciency  of  the  present  law),  and  should  not  very  severe  measures  be  taken  shortly  both  in  £ii|^anct  And  in 
France  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  evident  that  the  honest  shipper  Witt  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  close  his  establishment. 

In  hopes  that  this  letter  may  be  of  some  use  io  you  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result  to  our  claim  for  the 
advantage  of  all  those  who  wish  to  walk  straightforwardly  in  England  as  well  as  in  France. 

We  remain,  &c 
To  Mr.  Slater,  Bennes.  (signed)        C.  Stewart  d  Co, 


(Translation.) 
Dear  Sir,  Pontorson,  19  July  1894. 

As  requested  by  you  with  regard  to  our  markets  I  may  say  that  the  year  just  finished  has  been  the  worst  one 
we  have  experienced,  as  all  butters  in  ffeneral  have  gone  through  Normandv  ;  I  could  not  tell  it  you  officially, 
because  we  have  nothing  official  on  our  httle  market,  but  that  which  I  can  afium  to  you  is  that  all  butters'  have 
gone  from  here  to  Yalogne  or  Carentan,  outside  of  a  few  baskets  for  Caen.  There  are  some  houses  in  Normandy 
whidi  you  know  of  who  have  their  buyers  on  all  our  markets  and  who  even  take  the  butters  in  all  the  little 
communes.  I  do  not  wish  and  cannot  accuse  anybody  of  making  mixtures,  but  I  cannot  explain  why  a  few  houses 
in  France  should  hold  the  monopoly  of  tho  business,  above  all  when  I  see  all  butters,  and  no  matter  what  butters, 
even  the  very  worst,  go  to  these  places.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  by  making  a  distinction 
between  the  butter  business  and  the  margarine  business.    Without  that  the  law  will  never  do  anvthing  but  ruin  a 

food  business.    Were  the  two  businesses  separated  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  (if  there  is 
raud).    I  may  tell  yon  that  I  think  it  high  time  to  take  all  necessary  measures,  for  the  agriculturists  encouraged 
by  the  immumty,  and  for  a  profit,  will  al^  be  desirous  of  mixing  before  very  long. 

Yours,  &c. 
To  Monsieur  Slater,  Bennes.  ,  (signed)        F.  Leirec- 
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(Translation.) 

Pontorson,  6  July  1894. 

We  are  in  possession  of  your  favour  of  4th  instant,  and,  in  reply,  should  be  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  the 
proofs  of  fraud  in  butter  sent  to  England. 

Our  conviccion,  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  honest  shippers,  is  that  the  fraud  is  perpetrated  on  a  vast  scale 
but  unfortunately  it  is  very  diflficult  to  catch  the  fraudulent  parties.  About  two  years  ago  our  house  took  the 
initiative  in  getting  a  petition  signed  by  the  butter  merchants  of  our  region.  We  addressed  this  petition  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  and  it  had  the  common  lot  of  all  others  upon  the  same  subject.  It  was 
for  the  suppression  of  fraud  in  butters  by  the  mixture  of  margarine.  It  has  remained  without  the  slightest  effect. 
We  asked  tne  Agricultural  Society  to  approach  the  public  powers  to  prevent  a  buttef  merchant  from  trafficing  in 
margarine.  We  also  indicated  as  a  means  for  suppressing  the  fraud  the  surveillance  by  the  customs  of  batter 
entering  France.  These  butters  are  often  margarined,  or  even  in  spite  of  being  called  pure  butters,  are  only 
margarine  serving  to  falsify  French  butters.  Samples  taken  at  the  customs  for  analysis  would  render  the  fraud 
much  less  easy.  The  same  for  those  leaving  France  ;  the  taking  of  samples  by  the  customs  and  that  frequently 
would  render  the  fraud  almost  impossible.  The  French  law  punishes  the  guiltv  parties  very  severely,  but  it  is  little 
applied,  and  fraudulent  parties  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  In  England  the  law  appears  by  far  too  lenient;  we 
frequently  read  in  **  The  Grooer''  of  grocers  being  condemned  to  derisive  fines  of  10«.  and  1/.  for  having  add 
margarined  butter  or  pure  butter  for  pure  margarine.  Often  the^  give  as  an  excuse  their  ignorance  of  the  fimnd. 
It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  the  price  at  which  they  purchased  their  butter  was  not  a  sufficient  indication  for  them 
of  its  fraudulent  nature.  If  the  English  tribunals  were  more  severe  fine  and  imprisonment  would  stop  the  fnuuk 
In  France  as  well  as  in  England  it  should  be  forbidden  to  sell  mixtures  of  butter  and  nuurgarine,  even  in 
indicating  the  fact  by  a  ticket  tiiat  the  mixture  existed.  The  sale  of  pure  mai^garine  and  pure  butter  should  alone 
be  authorised.  The  consumer  could  mix  it  himself  if  he  preferred  it  so.  But  it  is  too  easy  to  turn  the  law  by 
telling  as  in  Paris  a  produce  ticketed  *^  Alimentary  Grease."    These,  Sir,  are  the  few  indications  which  we  are  able  (o 

give  you,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things  so  ruinous  for  honest 
nnaeas. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)        Ch^UU  A  Co. 
To  Mr.  Skter,  Bennes. 


(Copy.) 

Association  Commerciale  d*Ostende,  Chambre  de  Commerce, 
Dear  Sir,  Ostend,  14  F^vrier  1895. 

Your  favour  of  4th  to  hand.  The  buyers  of  Belgian  butter,  to  whom  I  refer  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  FAsiociation 
Commerciale,^  are  French.  To  prove  that  the  Normans  are  buying  our  butters  for  shipment  to  England,  I  should 
have  at  my  disposal  persons  disposed  to  follow  thj^  French  buyers  or  the  Belgian  butter  bought  by  them  from  the 
market  where  the  butter  is  bought  until  the  ship  wherein  it  is  shipped.  The  fact  is  although  so,  and  Belgian 
butter  is  shipped  by  Calais.  The  duty  paid  by  the  French  government  (6  francs  per  100  kilos)  on  the  butteruDoe 
three  tears  has  not  at  all  altered  the  situation,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  Belgian  markets  are  high,  it  is 
oaused  by  the  demand  of  French,  and  that  an  immense  quantity  leaves  our  country  for  France.  I  loiow  Bel^ 
butter  has  a  bad  reputation  on  the  English  markets,  and  that  traffic  is  quite  lost  for  us.  HJad  the  British  and 
Belgian  authorities  been  more  severe  at  the  beginning,  and  given  high  fines,  we  would  not  have  met  such  a  situation. 
That  situation  has  opened  the  doors  to  new  centres  of  production  which  compete  with  success  with  our  butter.  I 
am  aware  that  Norman  butter  is  not  mixed  less  than  Belgian  with  margarine  and  other  stuff.  I  tried  again  to  ship 
batter  this  winter,  and  prices  returned  are  M.  per  2  lb.  less  than  our  market  prices  here. 

Yours,  &c. 
To  Mr.  B.  H.  Slater,  Rennes.  (signed)        Augttste  Borgers. 


(Translation.) 
Dear  Sir,  Bennes,  6  July  1894. 

I  HASTEN,  in  view  of  the  journey  you  are  shortly  to  take  to  England,  to  acquaint  you  with  my  ideas  respecting 
butters  in  France,  and  especially  the  actual  podtion  of  the  merchants  of  Bennes  and  Brittany.  I  have  the 
conviction  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  is  necessarv  that  new  laws  should  be  voted  to  repress  the  mixing 
of  margarine  with  butter.  In  France  many  projects  of  laws  have  been  deposed,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  new  law 
will  be  voted.  I  am,  above  all,  happy  to  learn  that  the  English  Parliament  is  equally  interesting  itself  in  this 
important  question  of  f  rauded  butter,  and  honest  merchants  will  accept  with  gratitude  an  English  law  which  will 
punish  the  entry  of  mixed  butters.  The  shippers  of  Rennes,  in  particular,  suffer  more  than  all  others  from  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  and  the  competition  which  they  have  to  contend  against  from  the  Normandy  exporters  who 
are,  for  certain,  less  scrupulous  than  we  are  as  regards  fraud.  It  is,  in  fine,  important  to  remark  that  in  spite  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  exist  me  law  numerous  Norman  shippers  have  been  summoned  and  condemned  by  the  French 
tribunals  for  f mud  in  their  tmsiness.  On  the  contraij,  in  Brittany,  and  especially  at  Rennes,  proceedings  have  not 
been  taken  against  one  single  house,  and  all  butter  shippers,  with  one  exception,  proudly  claim  the  honour  of  always 
having  shipped  pure  butter.  It  results,  on  the  other  hand,  from  facts  which  have  taken  place  within  two  years,  we 
proof,  at  least  moral,  that  the  Normandy  houses  give  themselves  up  to  mixtures  which  they  dare  not  avow.  In 
short,  since  this  time,  almost  all  the  Normandy  shippers  make  purchases  in  Brittany  of  so  great  importance,  that 
one  may  say  that  actually  all  the  Brittany  butter  passes  through  Normandy  to  go  to  Engliuid,  where  it  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  Normandy  butter.  But  the  Norman  shippers,  are  they  contented  with  buying  Brittany  butters 
to  send  them  to  Engbind  as  Nornaandy  butter  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  the  conviction  they  send  it  to  England 
mixed  with  margarine.  That  is  the  secret  motive  of  the  enormous  purchases  of  Brittany  butters  by  the  Normans. 
Brittany  butter  is  more  oily  than  the  Normandy,  of  a  softer  consistence,  and  len<fe  itself  better  to  the  artificial 
mixing  of  grease.  It  supports  margarine  better,  is  the  term  employed  by  these  unscrupulous  merchants.  The 
material  ptoof  that  the  fraud  is  general  in  Normandy  results  from  the  market  prices  of  butter  at  Bennes  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  Normandy  shippers  sell  in  London  the  butters  which  they  buy  at  Rennes  and  its  surroundings. 
It  sidfices  to  compare  these  prices  together  to'  obtain  the  certitude  that  during  the  whole  year,  and  above  all  in 
winter,  the  butters  are  offered  on  the  London  market  by  the  Normans  at  8*.,  12#.,  and  even  16«.  per  cwt.  cheaper 
than  the  purchase  price  at  Rennes,  or  in  any  other  French  locality.  How  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained 
otherwise  than  by  admitting  that  a  large  proportion  of  margarine  was  mixed  with  the  butter  ?  The  remedy  for 
this  state  of  affairs  would  be  given  to  us  by  a  new  law,  more  severe,  for  the  merchants  employing  these  fraudulent 
mixtures.  A  still  better  remedy  would  be  the  discovery  of  a  systiBm  simple  and  easy  of  recognizing  pure  butter, 
and  of  distinguishing  it  from  a  butter  mixed  with  margarine  in  no  matter  what  feeble  proportion.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  the  chemists  of  the  Enfflish  and  French  nations  should  direct  their  searches  in  this  direction.  If  they  succeed 
they  will  confer  a  veritable  boon  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Yours,  Ac. 
To  Mr.  Slater,  Bennes.  (signed)        L,  Forieu, 
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APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Harold  Faber,  26  April  1895. 


Grants  in  aid  op  DANisn  Dairy  Industry. 


Section  19.  1  a 


2a 


»»        »»    2  c 
,,       „12ci 


„       »  12/ 

„       «12^ 

Section  26      - 


Agriculture  in  general 

Consulting  experts 

Of  these,  three  are  dairy  experts  -        -        -        - 
Otherwise  used  for  dairying         .        -        .        - 

Lectures 

Travelling  expenses     ...... 

Finishing  instruction  for  dairymen  and  dairymaids 
Danish  agricultural  interests  abroad     -        .        . 
Consulting  agricultural  analyst     .... 


Agriculture. 


Kroner. 
15,300,  about 

47,300 


Professors   and  Lecturers  at  the  Boyal  Agricultpral 
College. 


4,800,  about 
5,000,  about 

22,000,  about 

3,000,  about 

90,000  • 


One  Professor  in  dairy  science 
Consulting  dairy  scientist     - 
Help  to  students  -        ■        .        . 
Laboratory  for  agricultural  research 
State  butter  shows 


8,400,  about 
67,000,  about 


Total  -    •  Kr, 
or  about  -    -  £. 


Dairy  IndoBtiy. 


Kroner. 
1,000 

9,000 
5,800 
1,200 
1,500 
9,000 
11,000 
1,000 

5,000 

2,000 

4,000 

50,000 

24,000 


124,000 
6,840 


0.73. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  9. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  30  April  1895. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1895. 


RETURN  showing  Names  and  Remuneration  of  Analysts  arranged  according  io  Counties,  Boroughs, 

and  Metropolitan  Districts. 

f 

[Note, — ^It  having  been  represented  to  the  Local  (Government  Board  that  the  information  given  in  the  Paper 
forming  Appendix  No.  7  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Food  Products  Adulteration,  1894,  as  to  the 
remuneration  of  public  analysts  in  England  and  Wales  was  not  in  all  respects  accurate,  this  amende  statement, 
which  is  based  upon  information  obtained  by  local  inquiry,  has  been  prepared.] 


REMUNERATION  OF  ANALYSTS. 


COUNTIES. 


County. 

Name  of  Analyst. 

Remuneration. 

Anglesey 

W.  F.  Lowe 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Bedford 

T.  Stevenson 

£52.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  6b.  for  each  analysis. 

£2.  12s.  6d.  for  each  quarterlv  report  other  than  a  "  nil " 

Berks        .        -        -        -        . 

W.W.Fisher    -        - 

report,  and  IDs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Brecon 

W.  Morgan 

W.  W.  Fisher    - 

£15.  15s.  per  annum. 

£2.  12s.  6d.  for  each  quarterly  report,  10s.  6d.  for  each 

Bucks 

analysis,  £1.  Is.  for  attendance  as  a  witness  upon  any 

prosecution  or    inquiry,  and    mileage  to  and   from 

Oxford  3d.  per  mile. 

Cambridge         -        -        -        - 
1 

J.  W.  Knights   - 

£15.  158.  per  annum,  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £1.  Is. 
for  each  attendance  as  a  witness,  and  3d.  per  mile  each 
way  for  travelling  expenses. 

(Me  of  Ely)*    -        - 

J.  W.  Knights  - 

£10.  10s.  per  annum,  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £X.  Is. 
for  each  attendance  as  a  witness,  and  3d.  per  mile  each 
way  for  travelling  expenses. 

Cardigan 

H.  L.  Snape 

£5.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Carmarthen      .... 

W.  Morgan 

£10.  10s.  per  annum. 

Carnarvon         .        -        -        - 

W.  F.  Lowe 

£2.  2s.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Chester 

J.  C.  Bell  -        .        - 

£200.  per  annum,  and  6s.  for  each  analysis. 

Cornwall  .        -        -        -        - 

B.Kitts     .        .        . 

£2.  2s.  for  each  quarterly  report,  and  10b.  6d.  for  each 

analysis. 
£1.  Is.  per  analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  per  analysis  over 

100. 
£2.  2s.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Cumberland      -        -        -        . 

B.  Hellon  - 

Denbigh    -        .        -        -        . 

W.  F.  Lowe 

Derby 

J.White    - 

£350.  per  annum,  railway,  cab,  and  postage  expenses ; 
office  and  laboratory  provided. 

Devon 

A.  W.  Blyth 

£15.  15s.  per  annum,  and  £1.  for  each  analysis. 

£20.  per  annum,  7s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  of  articles  sub- 

Dorset 

J.  C.  Leach        -        - 

mitted  by  inspectors,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  of 

articles  submitted  bv  other  persons. 
£200.  per  annum,  and  6s.  for   each  analysis ;   £5.  per 

Durham    .        -       •       ~        • 

W.  F.  K.  Stock  - 

annum  towards  the  cost  of  telephone. 

Essex 

T.  A.  Pooley      - 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  for  each 
analysis  from  100  to  200,  and  6s.  for  each  analysis 
beyond  200. 

Flint 

W.  F.  Lowe 

£2.  2s.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Glamorgan        .       .       .        - 

W.  Morgan 

15s.  for  each  analysis  up  to  200, 12s.  6d.  for  each  analysis 
from  200  to  400, 10s.  for  each  analysis  from  400  to 
600,  7s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  600,  and  £10.  lOs. 
per  annum  for  the  statutory  reports. 

Gloucester         .... 

G.  Embrey 

£150.  per  annum,  and  £15.  per  annum  for  chemicals. 

Hereford 

E.  W.  Voelcker  - 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

Hertford 

A.  E.  Ekins 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  50,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each 

analysis  over  50. 
£10.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Huntingdon      .        -        -        . 

J.  W.  Knights   - 

Kent 

M.  A.  Adams     - 

£200.  per  annum,  and  68.  for  each  analysis. 

Lancaster 

J.  C.  Brown       - 

£350.  per  annum,  and  8s.  for  each  analysis. 

W.  C.  Williams  - 

£250.  per  annum. 

Leicester 

B.  Dyer     - 

£1.  Is.  for  each  sample  up  to  100,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each 
analysis  over  100.    Minimum  salary  to  be  £100.  per 
annum. 

Lincoln  (Holland)     - 

C.  H.  SouthweU 

£10.  lOs.  per  antium,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
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Bemumekation  of  Analysts— eon/<itt«^. 


County. 

Name  of  Analyst. 

Remuneration. 

Lincoln  (Keeteven)  - 

C.  E.  Cassal 

£12.  12s.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

„        (Lindeey)    - 

J.  Muter    . 

£15.  16s.  per  annum,  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £3.  Ss. 
a  day  and  travelling  expenses  when  attending  court. 

Merioneth         .        -        -        - 

T.  P.  Blunt 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

Middlesex          .... 

E.  J.  Bevan 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  200,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each 

analvsis  over  200. 
£10.  10s.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Monmouth         .        .        -        - 

W.  Morgan 

Montgomery      -        -        .        - 

J.  A.  Murray     - 

lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Norfolk 

F.  Sutton  - 

£100.  per  annum. 

Northampton    -        -        -        - 

E.  W.  Voelcker  - 

Minimum  salary  of  £63.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for 
each  analysis  over  120. 

„    (Soke  of  Peterborough) 

J.  Baynes  - 

£2.  28.  per  annum  to  include  4  analyses,  and  lOs.  6d.  for 
each  analysis  above  that  number. 

Northumberland 

J.  Pattinson 

£10.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Nottingham       .        -        -        . 
Oxford 

0.  Hehner 

£50.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  50. 

W.W.Fisher     - 

£10.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis ; 

10s.   6d.  for  each  court  attendance  at  Oxford,  and 
£1.  Is.  and  3d.  per  mile  for  each  court  attendance 

elsewhere. 

Pembroke         -        .        .        . 

W.  Morgan 

£5.  5s.  per  annum,  and  15s.  for  each  analysis. 
£1.  Is.  tor  each  analysis. 

Radnor 

H.  Swete   - 

Rutland 

Office  vacant. 

Salop 

T.  P.  Blunt 

£52.  10s.  per  annum. 

Somerset 

H.  J.  Alford      - 

£150.  per  annum. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £105.  per  annum  to  be  the 

Southampton    .... 

A.  AngeU   • 

minimum  remuneration. 

Stafford 

E.  W.  T.  Jones  - 

£250.  per  annum,  and  68.  for  each  analysis. 
lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Suffolk,  East     ...        - 

J.  Napier   - 

„       West    .... 

J.  Napier    • 

£5.  58.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Surrey 

T.  Stevenson      - 

£1.  for  each  of   the  first  100  analyses,  10s.  for   each 
analysis  over  100. 

Sussex,  East      .       -       -        - 

E.  H.  Moore      - 

£50.  per  annum,  and  Ts.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

„       West    .... 

0.  Hehner - 

Warwick 

A.  B.  Hill  .        - 

£350.  per  annum. 

Westmorland    -        -       -       - 

R.  Hellon  - 

£10.  10s.  per  annum,  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100, 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  from  100  to  200,  6s.  for  each 
analysis  over  200,  £1.  Is.  and  3d.  per  mile  for  each 
attendance  at  court. 

Wight,  Isle  of  .... 

0.  Hehner 

10s.    6d.    for   each    analysis.      Minimum    number    of 
analyses,  40. 

Wiltshire 

J.  W.  Gatehouse 

£2.   12s.  6d.  for  each  quarterly  report,  10s.  6d.  each 
analysis,  £1.  Is.  and  3d.  per  jpile,  and  allowance  for 
going  and  returning  for  eaiih  court  attendance. 

Worcester         .       .        .        . 

E.  H.  W.  Swete 

£100  per  annum  ;   10a.  6d.  for  each  court  attendance  if 
within  two  miles  of  his  residence,  £1.  Is.  and  3d.  per 
mile  if  beyond  two  miles.    Remuneration  now  under 

consideration. 

York,  East         .        -        .        . 

J.  Baynes  - 

£1.  Is.  for  each  quarterly  report,  15s.  for  each  analvsis 
up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  from  100  to  200,- 

6s.  for  each  analysis  over  200,  £1.  Is.  per  day  and  3d. 

. 

per  mile  for  each  attendance  at  court. 

„     North      ...        - 

T.  Fairley  - 

£2.  12s.  6d.  for  each  quarterly  report,  £1.  Is.  for  each 
analysis  up  to  100, 10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  from  100 
to  200,  6s.  for  each  analysis  over  200,  £1.  Is.  and  3d. 

per  mile  for  each  attendance  at  court. 

„     Wert       -        -        -        - 

A.  H.  Allen 

£250.  per  annum  and  68.  for  each  analysis.    Reasonable 
travelling  expenses  when  called  upon  to  attend  court. 

BOROUGHS. 


Albaus,  St. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Aocrington 


Banbury   - 
Baoup 
Barnstaple 
Bath- 


Bedford 
Berwick 
Beverley 


Barrow-in-Furness 

Birmingham 
Blackburn 


0.73. 


J.  Morrison 
C.  Estcourt 
J.  Barnes 

W.  W.  Fisher    - 
C.  Estcourt 
A.  W.  Blyth       - 
J.  W.  Gatehouse 

J.  K.  Colwell     - 
J.  Pattinson 
J.  Baynes  - 


C.  E.  Day  - 

A.  HiU       - 
J.  C.  Brown 


£10.  per  annum. 

£4.  4s.  per  annum,  and  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

£5.  per  annum,  10s.  Gd.  for  each  analysis,  and  £1.  Is, 

per  diem  for  attendance  at  court. 
£5.  58.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£10.  per  annum. 

£5.  5s.  per  annum,  and  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 
10s.  for  each  analysis,  except  milk,  coffee,  and  mustard, 

5s.  each  ;  bread  and  flour,  £1.  Is.  each. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

£10.  10s.  per  annum,  and  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 
£2.  2s.  per  annum,  and  for  each  analvsis  of  tea  and  cocoa, 

10s.  6d. ;   milk  and  coffee,  7s. ;    butter,  lard,  chicory, 

bread,  flour,  and  mustard,  5s.    If  only  a  single  sample 

be  sent  at  one  time  an  addition  of  one-third  of  the  fee 

to  be  paid. 
£25.  per  annum,  5s.  for  each  analysis,  and  10s.  Cd.  for 

eacn  attendance  at  court. 
£150.  per  annum. 
£25.  per  annum,  and  6si  for  each  analysis. 
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Remuneration  of  Analysts — coniinued. 


Borough. 


Blackpool  - 

Bolton 
Bootle 

Boston 

Bradford  (Yorks) 
Bridgwater 


Brighton   - 


Name  of  Analyst. 


Remuneration. 


J.CBrownand  W.C. 

Williams. 
F.  E.  Adams 
J.  C.  Brown 

J.  Ba3mes  -        - 
F.  M.  Rimmington 
F.  W.  Stoddart  - 


£.  H.  Moore 


Briatol 


Burnley    - 

Bary 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Birkenhead 


Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Carmarthen 

Chester 

Chesterfield 


Chipping  Wycombe  - 


CUtheroe  - 
Colchester 


F.  W.  Stoddart  - 

J.  C.  Brown 
T.  J.  Hutchinson 
J.  Napier  - 
J.  C.  Bell  - 


J.  W.  Knighte   - 
S.  Harvey  - 
T.  Hughes  - 
T.  H.  Walker     - 
W.  Morgan 
W.  F.  Lowe 
A.  H.  Allen 

C.  E.  Cassal 


T.  Stenhouse 
W.  Chattaway    - 


Congleton  -        -        -        -  J.  C.  Bell  - 

Coventry ;  A.  B.  Hill  - 

Croydon L,  Reed 

Derby O.  Hehner  - 

Devonport         -        -        -        -  C.  E.  Bean 

Dewsbury  -        -        -        -  '  F.  M.  Rimmington 

Doncaster  -       -        -        -        -  ,  A.  H.  Allen 

Dover S.  Harvey  - 

Dudley E.  H.  Swete     '  - 

Durham J.  Pattinson 


Eastbourne 
Exeter 


!  E.  H.  Moore 

t 

!  F.  P.  Perkins 


Folkestone 

Gateshead 

Glossop 

Gloucester 

Grantham 

Gravesend 
Grimsby    - 
Guildford  - 
Halifax      - 
Hanley 
Hartlepool 
Hartlepool,  West 
Hastings    - 
Helen's,  St. 
Hereford  - 
Huddersfield 

Ip.9wich 


S.  Harvey  - 
J.  Pattinson. 
J.C.Bell  . 
G.  Embrey 
A.  Ashby   - 

J.  H.  Gramshaw 
J.  Baynes  - 
A.  Angell  - 
W.  Ackroyd 
J.  Baynes  - 
J.  B.  Dodds 
W.  F.  K.  Stock  - 
H.  F.  Cheshire  - 
J.  Robertson     - 
A.  B.  Hill  - 
G.  Jarmain 

J.  Napier  - 


Joint  retaining  fee  of  £21.  per  annum,  and  a  joint  fee  of 

8b.  for  each  analysis. 
£60.  per  annum. 
£21.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  10 

each  quarter. 
£10.  10s.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£100.  per  annum,  excluaive  of  the  cost  of  chemicals. 
For  each  analysis  of  cocoa,  butter,  vinerar,  malt  liquors, 

wine,  flour,  and  bread,  lOs.  6d. ;  coffee,  chicory,  tea, 

milk,  and  mustard,  58. ;  lard,  7s.  6d. 
£50.  per  annum,  and  for  each  analysis  of  alcoholic 

liquors,  drugs,  poisons,  lOs.  6d. ;  butter,  lard,  cheeee, 

confectionery,  milk,  cream,  flour,  bread,  tea,  preserves, 

picklea,  sauces,  and  vinegar,  5s. ;  arrowroot,  groats, 

oatmeal,  sago,  sage,  all  farinaceous    foods,  cayenne 

pepper,   honey,   isinglass,  coffee,  seeds,   spices,   and 

mustard,  2s.  6d. 
£100.  per  annum,  and  £50.  per  annum  for  laboratory 

expenses. 
£21.  per  antium,  and  8s.  for  each  analysis. 
lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysts. 
£10.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  10s.  for  each  analysis. 
£10. 10s.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  10 ; 

£1.  lis.  6d.  per  day,  to  include  expenses,  when  attend- 
ing court. 
£5.  Ss.  per  annum,  and  10b.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£20.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£250.  per  annum.  ,   • 

£12.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£10.  lOs.  per  annum. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 
£1.   Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  50,  lOs.  6d.  for  each 

analysis  over  50. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysia,  10s.  6d.  for  each  quarterly 

report,  £l.  Is.  and  3d.  per  mile  from  London,  when 

attending  as  a  witness. 
7s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  10s.  6d.  and  2nd  class  railway 

&re  when  attending  as  a  witness. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  for  each 

an^ysis  over  100,  also  travelling  and  other  out  of 

pooket  expenscB. 
£5.  5b.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  10 ; 
£10.  lOs.  per  annum,  ^nd  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
5s.  for  each  analysis. 
lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£2.  2s.  for  each  quarterly  report,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each 

analysis. 
£12.  per  annum. 
128.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  and  £1.  Is.  for  each  attendance 

at  court. 
£5.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
By  arrangement  with  the  County  Council  of  Worcester- 
shire, paid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  samples 

analysed. 
£5.  5s.  per  annum,  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100, 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  from  100  to  200,  and  6s.  for 

each  analysis  over  200. 
£10.  10s.  per  annum  and  7b.  6d.  for  each  analyBis,  with  a 

minimum  number  of  25  aaalyBes. 
£20.  per  annum  ;  for  each  analysis  of  tea,  butter,  lard, 

beer,  porter,  bread,  flour,  and  dru^,  10s.  6d. ;  coffee, 

chicory,   cocoa,  milk,   mustard,    vinegar,  and  other 

foods,  56.  3d. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£100.  per  annum. 
10s.  6a.  for  each  analysis. 
£20.  per  annum. 
£10.  per  annum,  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  and  £1.  Is 

per  diem  when  attending  court. 
£30.  per  annum. 

£10.  10s.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  aifalysis. 
£26.  58.  per  annum,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£25.  per  annum,  and  6b.  for  each  analysis. 
£21.  per  annum,  and  7s.  for  each  analysis. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£75.  per  annum. 
£50.  per  annum. 

£5.  5s.  per  annum,  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
For  each  analysis  of  milk,  58. ;  other  articles,  lOs.  6d. 

each. 
£5.  5s.  per  annum ;  78.  6d.  for  each  analysis  of  milk ; 

10s.  6d.  each  for  other  articles. 
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Remuneration  of  ANALYgTH-wowf/w^^rf. 


Borough. 


Kendal 


Kidderminster   * 
Kingston-on-Hull 
King's  Lynn 
Lancaster  - 
Leamington 
Leeds 

lieicester   - 
Xoacoln 

Liverpool  • 
Liverpool  - 
Louth 
Luton 
Maoclesfield 

Maidstone 
Manchester 


Margate    -     .  .- 
Middlesbrough  - 
Neath 
Newark     - 
Newbury   - 

Newcastle  under  -Lyme 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Newport  (Mon.) 
Northampton    - 

Norwich  - 
Nottingham 
Oldham  - 
Oxford  - 
Penzance  -  -  - 
Peterborough    - 

Plymouth  - 

Poole 

Portsmouth 
Preston     -        -        - 
Bamsgate 

Reading    -        -        - 
Reigflte     • 
Rochdale  ^ 
Rochester 
Rotherham 


Ryde 


Salford      - 
Sarum,  New 
Scarborough 
Sheffield     - 

Shrewsbury 
Southampton 
Southport 
South  Shields 
Staleybridge 
Stockport  - 


Sunderland 
Swansea  - 
Tiverton  - 
Truro 
Tynemouth 
Tunbridge  Wells 
Wakefield 

Walsall  - 
Warrinffton 
Warwidk  - 
Wenlock  - 
WeffiHam        «> 

0.73. 


Name  of  Analyst. 


Remuneration. 


;  R.  Hellon  - 


E.  W.  T.  Jones 
J.  Baynes  - 
J.  W.  Knighto 
G.  Estoourt 
A.  B.  HiU  - 
T.  Fairley  - 
J.  Priestley 
C.  Harrison 

J.  C.  Brown 
W.  C.  Williams  • 
J.  Baynes  - 
A.E.  Ekins 
0.  Estoourt 

M.  A.  Adams 
G.  Estoourt 


S.  Harvey  - 

J.  E.  Stead 

W.  Morgan 

A.  Ashby  -        .        - 

W.  T.  G.  Woodforde  - 

E.  W.  T.  Jones  - 

J.  Pattinson 

T.  Hughes 

H.  Swete  and  R.  Boss 

W.  G.  GnxA  - 

E.  B.  Truman  « 
G.  Estcourt 

W.  W.  Pieher  -    •    - 
Offioeva43ant. 

i  J.  Baynes  -  -       - 


G.  E.  Bean 

J.  G.  Leach 


B.  H.  Mumby     • 
J.  G.  Brown 
B.  Harvey  -    .    • 

A.  Ashby  • 
T.  Stevenson 
T.  Stenhouse      • 
M.  A.  Adams     - 
A.  H.  AUen 

0.  Hehner 

J.  G.  BeU  - 
F.  W.  Stoddart  - 
H.  G.  H.  Monk  - 
A.  H.  Allen 

A.  B.  Hill  - 
J.  Brierley 

W.  J.  Orsman    - 
J.  Pattinson 
J.  0.  Bell  - 
W.  Thomson      - 

J.  C.  Wood 
W.  Morgan 
J.  Hawortk 

B.  Dyer  - 
J.  Pattinson 
T.  Stevenson 

E.  M.  Ghi4)lin    - 

E.  W.  T.  Jones 
J.  H.  Gomall    - 
A.  B.  HUl 
T.  P.  Blount      . 
T.A.Pe«ley      • 


£1.  68.  3d.  for  each  quarterly  report,  £1.  Is.  for  each 
analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  from  100 
to  200,  and  Cs.  for  each  analysis  over  200.  £1.  Is.  and 
3d.  per  mile  each  way  for  each  attendance  at  court. 

lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£100.  per  annum. 

£10.  lOs.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£10.  10s.  per  annum  and  6s.  for  each  analysis. 

£20.  per  annum  and  6s.  8d.  for  each  analysis. 

£100.  per  annum. 

£100.  per  annum. 

£20.  per  annum  ;  £2.  2s.  for  each  analysis  submitted  by 
others  than  the  inspector. 

£200.  per  annum  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  300. 

£50.  per  annum. 

£4.  4s.  per  annum  and  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

6s.  for  each  analysis  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  quarterly 
report. 

£200.  per  annum. 

£150.  per  annum  for  the  first  200  analyses,  7s.  6d.  per 
analysis  from  201  to  800,  and  5s.  per  analysis  over 
800. 

lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£10.  10s.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  ench  analysis. 

£10.  10s.  per  annum  and  15s.  for  each  analysis. 

£15.  15s.  per  annum  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£1.  Is.  for  the  first  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  other  similar 
one  sent  in  at  same  time. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£200.  per  annum. 

£40.  per  annum. 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis.  Journeys  and  attendances 
extra. 

lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analvsis. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£5.  5s.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£4.  4s.  per  annom  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over 

eight. 
£12.  128.  per  annum;  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  and 

£1.  Is.  for  each  attendance  in  court 
Duties  discharffed  by  the  county  analyst  (Domet)  in 

pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  the  county  and 

borough  authorities. 
£50.  per  annum  ;  increase  under  consideration. 
£20.  per  annum. 
£10.  10s.  and  10s.  6d.  for    each  analysis  of   articles 

analjrsed  by  direction  of  the  town  council. 
£30.  per  annum  send  £10.  per  annum  for  expenses. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

6s.  for  each  analysis. 

£15.  15s.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £2.  2s.  for  each  quarterly 

report,  and  £1.  Is.  for  each  attendance  at  oourt 
£10.  lOs.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis 

over  2a 
£200.  per  annum  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£25.  per  annum. 
£15.  per  annum. 
£100.  per  annum  for  the  first  150  analyses ;  10s.  6d.  for 

each  ajialysis  over  that  number. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 
£40.  per  annum  and  5$.  for  each  analysis. 
5s.  for  each  analysis. 
£25.  and  7s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£10.  10s.  per  annum. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £2.  2s.  for  each  attendance  at 

court.    Minimum  remuneration  £20.  per  annum. 
£5.  per  annum. 

£150.  and  6b.  8d.  for  each  analysis  over  350. 
£10.  per  annum. 
10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£26.  58.  per  annum. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analvsis. 
12s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  £1.  Is.  for  each  attendance  as  a 

witness,  and  £2.  21s.  for  each  quarterly  report. 
£50.  per  annum. 
£50.  per  annum. 

£5.  5e.  per  annum  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 
£21.  per  ^aaxm  and  l(ku  6d.  for  each  analysis 
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Remuneration  of  Analysts— con/muerf. 


Borough. 


Name  of  Analyst. 


Remuneration. 


West  Bromwich 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis 

Wigan 

Winchester        -        -        -        - 
Windsor,  New  -        -        -        - 


Worcester 


Wolverhampton 
Yarmouth,  Qf  eat 


York 


H.  Silvester 

J.  C.  Leach 

W.  J.  Orsman    - 

A.  Angell  - 

E.  J.  H.  Midwinter 


H.  Swete 


E.  W.  T.  Jones 

F.  Sutton  - 


J.  Baynes  - 


10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  and  £3.  3b.  and  travelling 
expenses  for  attendance  at  court. 

£10.  per  annum. 

£50.  per  annum. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  for  each 
analysis  from  100  to  200,  and  6s.  for  each  analyus 
over  200. 

£35.  per  annum  for  the  first  60  analyses,  lOs.  6d.  each 
analysis  over  60,  lOs.  6d.  each  attendance  as  a  witness 
or  before  council  or  committee. 

lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  ales,  porter,  wines,  drugs,  preserved 
and  potted  meats,  £2.  each  analysis  ;  milk,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  chicory,  spioes,  spirits,  arrowroot, 
pickles,  butter,  lard,  mustard,  preserves,  jellies,  cheese, 
confectionery,  marmalade,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetaUes, 
tobacco,  snim,  and  cigars,  £1.  each  analysis  ;  sugar, 
treacle,  vinegar,  isinglass,  gelatine,  tapioca,  sago,  ground 
rice,  and  honey,  10s.  each  analysis.  The  above  are  the 
fees  paid  by  the  authority.  The  fees  paid  by  the 
public  in  the  respective  groups  are  10s.  6d.,  5%,^  and 
2s.  6d. 

£10.  lOs.  per  annum,  15s.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100, 
lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis  over  100. 


, 

METROPOLIS. 

District  or  Parish. 

Name  of  Analyst. 

Remuneration. 

Battersea 

C.  E.  Cassal 

£200.  per  annum. 

Bethnal  Green 

A.  W.  Stokes 

■ 

£10.  10s.  per  annum,  £1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100, 
10s.  6d.  each  analysis  from  100  to  200,  and  6s.  for  each 
analysis  from  200  upwards. 

Camberwell       .        -        -        - 

F.  L.  Teed 

- 

- 

£157.  10s.  for  the  first  200  analyses  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each 
analysis  beyond  200. 

Chelsea 

L.  C.  Parkes 

• 

. 

£75.  per  annum. 

Clerkenwell       -        -        -        . 

J.  K.  Colwell 

- 

- 

£100.  per  annum. 

Fulham 

E.  G.  Clayton 

• 

. 

£75.  per  annum. 

George,  St.,  Hanover  Square     - 

C.  E.  Cassal 

. 

- 

£300.  per  annuuL 

W.  C.  Young 

_ 

. 

£100.  per  annum. 

lOs.  6a.  for  each  analysis. 

George  the  Martyr,  St.,  South- 

wark. 
Giles,  St.   -        -                -       - 

J.  Muter    - 

- 

- 

J.  K.  Colwell 

_ 

. 

£100.  for  the  first  200  analyses,  lOs.  for  each  analysis 

from  200  to  250,  and  7b.  6d.  for  each  analysis  beyond 
250,  the  total  number  of  analyses  not  to  exceed  300. 

Greenwich         .        -        -        - 

R.  H.  Harland 

. 

- 

£100.  per  annum. 

Hammersmith  -        -        -        - 

W.  Chattaway 

- 

- 

£100.  per  annum  and  £25  per  annum  for  laboratory 
expenses. 

Hampstead        .... 

A.  W.  Stokes 

. 

. 

£50.  per  annum  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Holbom 

J.  K.  ColweU 

. 

. 

£100.  per  annum. 

Islington   .        -        -        -        - 

F.  L.  Teed 

- 

- 

£150.  for  the  first  300  analyses  and  5s.  for  each  analyses 
over  300. 

James,  St.,  Westminster  - 

J.  Edmunds 

. 

. 

£75.  per  annum. 

Kensington       -        -        .        - 

C.  E.  Cassal 

. 

. 

£400.  per  annum. 

J.  Muter   - 

. 

• 

lOs.  for  each  analysis,  with  a  minimum  of  500. 

Lewisham          .        -        -        . 

S.  Rideal  . 

. 

. 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

Limehouse         -        -        -        . 

G.  A.  Rogers 

. 

. 

£150.  per  annum. 

London,  City  of        -        -        - 
Luke,  St.,  Middlesex 

W.  S.  Saunden 

1 

. 

£200.  pet  annum. 

A.  W.  Stokes 

. 

. 

£80.  per  annum. 

Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.    - 

P.  A.  E.  Richards 

. 

£50.  per  annum  and  lOs.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Marylebone,  St.         ... 

A.  W.  Blythe 

. 

. 

£100.  per  annum. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

R.  H.  Harhmd 

> 

. 

Newington,  St.  Mary 
Olave,St.           .... 

J.  Muter    - 

_ 

. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analvsis. 

£30.  per  annum  and  10s.  for  each  analysis. 

T.  Stevenson 

• 

- 

Paddington        .        -        .        - 

A.  W.  Stokes 

- 

- 

£175.  per  annum. 

Pancras,  St.       -        -        -        - 

T.  Stevenson 

. 

. 

£100.  per  annum. 

Poplar 

W.  C.  Young 

- 

- 

£150.  per  annum  for  a  minimum  of  200  samples,  £40 
per  annum  for  laboratory,  Ac,  provided  by  analyst. 

Rotherhithe      -        .        .        . 

J.  Muter    - 

- 

. 

10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Saviour,  St.        -        -        -        - 

R.  Bodmer 

- 

- 

£75.  per  annum. 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard    - 

T.  Stevenson 

. 

• 

£50.  per  annum  and  10s.  for  each  analysis. 

Strand 

C.  H.  Cribb 

- 

- 

£150.  per  annum. 

Wandsworth      .        -        .        . 

J.  Muter    - 

- 

- 

10s.  for  each  analysis,  number  of  analyses  not  to  exceed 

400. 
£100  per  annum. 

Westminster     .... 

A.  Dupr6   - 
W.  C.  Young 

. 

^ 

Whitechapel      -        -        .        . 

- 

• 

£1.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  each  for  the 

next  60,  and  6s.  for  each  subsequent  analysis. 

Woolwich 

W.  R.  Smith 

£50.  per  annum  for  all  articles  referred  to  him  by  the 
board,  and  fees  from  the  public  according  to  an  agreed 

scale. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  10. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Harold  Faber,  26  April  1895. 


Danish  Margarine  Law  of  April  the  Ist,  1891. 


1.  In  this  law  ^*  margarine  **  is  understood  to  be  any  manufacture  having  the  appearanee  of  butter,  of  whatever 
origin,  mixture,  or  composition,  containing  any  fatty  matter  which  is  not  deriv^  from  milk.  By  ^*  margarine 
cheese "  is  understood  any  manufacture  of  cheese,  whether  the  finished  product  or  the  curd,  wherein  enters  any 
fatty  matter  which  is  not  derived  from  milk. 

Margarine. 

2.  Whoever  intends  to  manufacture  margarine  for  sale  must  give  notioe  thereof  to  the  nearest  director  of 
police,  who  thereupon,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  shall  give  the  notice  publication  in  the  '*  Berlingske  Tidende." 
and  outside  Copenhl^yfen  in  the  journal  having  the  widest  circulation  in  the  jurisdiction.  Such  person  must, 
moreover,  keep  certain  books  containing  particulars  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof,  and  put  the  finished 
product  in  receptacles  of  a  shape  distinct  from  that  of  the  commonly  used  butter  casks,  and  marked  with  the  word 
**  margarine,''  ail  in  accordance  with  the  special  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Maigarine  must  not  be 
manufactured  under  any  other  name. 

3.  Dealers  in  margarine,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  must  keep  the  article  in  margarine  receptacles  (Section  2). 
For  the  keeping  of  small  quantities,  such  as  are  exposed  in  shops,  or  for  sale  retail,  smaller  receptacles  are  assi^ed 
in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  they  must  be  mariced  with  the  word  '*  margarme  " 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  purchaser.  Margarine  must  not  be  offered  for  sale  under  any 
other  name.  When  margarine  is  not  delivered  to  the  purchaser  in  any  of  the  above-named  receptacles,  the  parcel, 
(jar,  box,  paper.  &c.),  in  which  the  delivery  takes  place  shall  be  marked  according  to  the  special  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  the  purchaser  takes  away  the  marearine  in  his  own  receptacle,  the  seller  shall  place 
over  the  marsarine  a  paper,  as  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  marked  with  the  word  ^^  margarine.  In 
every  shop  where  margarine  is  kept  for  sale  there  shall  be  put  up,  in  accordance  with  the  special  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such  shop,  in  letters  at  least  three  inches  long,  ^*  Here  is  sold 
margarine.''  The  sale  of  margarine  in  a  market  place  or  from  ships  is  prohibited.  The  conveyance  of  margarine 
may  only  take  place  in  margarine  receptacles. 

4. — (1.)  It  is  forbidden  to  manufacture,  import,  export,  convey  in  transit,  or  to  sell  margarine  in  which  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  exceeds  50  per  cent. 

(2.)  For  personal  use  it  is,  however,  allowable  to  mix  margarine  or  oleo-margarine  with  butter  in  any 
proportion. 

(3.)  On  the  outside  of  every  margarine  receptacle  (Section  2)  there  shall,  in  the  manner  specially  ordered  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  lie  set  forth  the  maker's  name,  and  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  margarine 
contained  in  such  receptacle.  In  the  retail  sale  of  margarine  there  shall  appear  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  wrapper 
of  every  portion  of  margarine,  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

(4.)  The  margarine  must  not  contain  less  than  the  stated  quantity  of  butter  fat. 

5. — (1.)  It  is  forbidden  to  manufacture,  import,  export,  convey  in  transit,  or  deal  in,  margarine  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  of  deeper  shade  than  No.  9,  in  the  six  scales  A — F,  in  the  colour  table  authorised  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  in  giving  regukitions  under  the  Margarine  Law  of  April  the  5th  1888.  The  testing  of  the  colour  is  to 
be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  schedule  to  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  May  the  17th  1888 

(2.)  The  colouring  of  margarine  for  personal  use  is  not  included  in  the  above  prohibition. 

6.^(1.)  Margarine  must  neither  be  exported  from,  nor  imported  into,  the  country,  nor  conveyed  in  transit,  in 
other  receptacles  than  margarine  receptacles  (Section  2). 

(2.)  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may,  if  he  deems  it  to  be  necessary,  forbid  the  export  and  transit  of 
margarine  from  the  country.    The  sale  of  margarine  for  ship's  stores  is  not  included  in  the  above  prohibition. 

7.  Whoever  exports  or  imports  butter  or  margarine,  or  packs  and  sells  butter  purchased  from  different  places, 
or  deals  in  margarinCj^hall  give  notice  of  such  business  to  the  police,  who  have  to  keep  a  register  of  those  who  have 
given  such  notices.  The  importation  of  margarine,  as  well  as  the  sales  of  margarine,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  entire 
tubs,  must  be  entered  in  books  kept  in  accordance  with  the  special  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


OleO'tnargarine. 

8. — (1.)  Oleo-margarine  may  only  be  exported,  imported,  dealt  in,  or  conveyed  in  vessels  or  receptacles,  of 
which  the  shape  and  dunensions  are  different  from  the  usual  butter  casks,  and  also  from  margarine  receptacles  ;  uiey 
must,  moreover,  be  marked  with  the  word  ''  oleo-margarine  "  in  accordance  with  the  special  order  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  receiver  of  imported  oleo-margarine  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  marking  the  goods  before  they 
pass  the  Custom  House. 

(2.)  Of  all  transactions  in  the  manfacture,  export,  and  import  of,  and  dealing  in  oleo-margarine,  books  must  be 
kept  according  to  the  special  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  notice  of  such  business  must  be  given  to  the 
pouce,  who  must  keep  a  register  of  those  who  have  given  such  notices. 
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Margarine  Cheese. 

9.  — (1.)  Margarine  cheese  may  not  ba  exported,  sent  in  transit,  imported,  dealt  in,  or  conveyed  without  the 
goods  baing  marked  with  the  words  **  margarine  cheese.*'  If  packing  is  employed,  it  shall  likewise  be  marked  in  the 
same  manner.  When  pieces  of  margarine  cheese  are  exposed  for  sale  or  delivered  to  purchasers,  such  pieces  shall  be 
labelled  "  maigarine  cheese,  in  accordance  with  the  special  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  importer  of 
margarine  cheese  is,  however,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  marking  the  goods  before  they  are  passed  through  the 
Custom  House. 

(2.)  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may,  if  he  sees  fit,  prohibit  the  export  and  transit  of  margarine  cheese  from 
the  country.    The  sale  of  margarine  cheese  for  ship's  stores  is  not  included  in  the  above  prohibition. 

General  Regulathtie, 

10. — (1.)  On  such  premises  where  butter  is  made  for  sale  where  butter  brought  from  different  places  ispacked^ 
or  where  butter  is  collected  for  export,  there  must  not  be  found  either  margarine  or  oleo-margarine. 

('2.)  Whoever  makes  butter  for  sale  may  not,  on  any  part  of  that  property  where  the  making  of  such 
butter  takes  place,  manufacture  margarine,  or  allow  it  to  be  manufactured  on  his  premises  on  said  property 
(holding). 

11.  Margarine  and  margarine  cheese  are  henceforth  included  among  the  articles  which  may  be  kept  for  sale  by 
small  retailers  (**  hucksters  "). 

12.  In  contract  notes,  bills  of  lading,  way  bills,  delivery  notes,  manifests,  invoices,  accounts,  and  such  like 
documents,  which  have  reference  to  margarine,  oleo-margarine,  or  margarine  cheese,  these  articles  must  be  described 
respectively,  i.«.,  **  margarine,"  "  oleo-margarine,"  and  "  margarine  cheese."  Any  infringement  hereof  is  punished 
with  a  fine  which,  when  the  document  is  intended  for  abroad,  shall  not  be  under  100  kroner  (5/.  iO».).  The  fines  are 
inflict  3d  on  the  person  who  issues  the  document,  if  this  person  is  subject  to  Danish  law,  otherwise,  on  the  consignee, 
when  he  has  received  the  goods  without  giving  notice  to  the  police. 

13.  In  order  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  with  respect  to  matters  coming  under  this  law,  three  inspectors 
are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  one  for  Copenhagen  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  two  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Their  salaries,  as  well  as  other  expenses  connected  with  the  control,  such  as  travelling  expenses,  extra 
assistance,  chemical  analyses,  taking  samples,  &c.,  are  to  be  included  in  the  annual  Finance  Law.  The  work  of  the 
control  IB  conducted  under  special  arrangements  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
officers  of  the  control  have  to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  transactions  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

14.  The  officers  of  the  control  have  access  to  any  manufactory  where  margarine,  oleo-margarine,  or  margarine 
cheese  is  made  ;  to  any  dairy,  to  any  warehouse,  and  store  of  butter,  margarine,  oleo-margarine,  or  margarine  cheese ; 
and  to  any  shops  where  butter,  margarine,  oleo-marganne,  or  margarine  cheese  is  offered  for  sale,  and  have  the  right 
to  take  samples,  paying  for  the  same  at  the  current  market  prices  ;  also  to  inspect  the  books  referred  to  in 
Sections  2,  7,  and  8.  Such  samples  are  to  be  sent  in  for  chemical  analysis  at  irregular  intervals,  even  where  there  is 
no  suspicion  of  any  actual  infringement  having  taken  place  or  having  been  mtended.  The  expenses  connected 
therewith  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  annual  Finance  Law.  Unjustified  refusal  to  admit  the  officers  of  the  control  to 
inspection  of  goods  and  books,  or  refusal  to  deliver  samples,  is  t<»  be  punished  with  fines  from  10  to  500  kroner  (11«. 
to  27/.  10«.). 

15.  This  law,  as  well  as  Sections  47  and  278,  paragraph  1,  and  part  of  Section  277  of  the  Civil  Penal  Code,* 
shall  be  suspended  in  a  conspicuous  and  accessible  plaice,  in  easily  legible  copies,  in  every  manufactory  or  sale  room 
referred  to  in  this  law  accordmg  to  the  special  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

16.  Any  chemical  and  microscopical  analyses  deemed  requisite  by  the  officers  of  the  control  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  at  one  of  the  Government  laboratories.  The  expenditure  necessary  for  such  examinations  is  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  annual  Finance  Law. 

17. — (1.)  Whoever  adulterates  butter,  or  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  sells  margarine  for  butter,  or  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  under  Section  4,  paragraph  1,  shall  be  punished  in  all  cases  according  to  the  Civil  Penal  Code,  Section  278, 
paragraph  l,t  without  having  regard  to  the  secbnd  paragraph  of  the  said  section. 

(2.)  Infringements  of  the  regulations  in  Sections  2,  3^  4  (paragraph  4),  5,  6,  9,  and  10  are  to  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  (Civil  Penal  Code,  Section  25),  or  when  fraudulent  intent  is  not  present,  witk  fines,  from  50  to  4,000 
kroner  (21.  Iba.  to  222/.).  For  the  third  and  subsequent  offence,  such  person  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
and  fines,  as  mentioned  above. 

(3.)  Infringements  of  the  regulations  in  Sections  4  (paragraph  3),  7,  8,  and  15,  shall  be  punished  with  fines. 

(4.)  Illegal  goods  will  be  confiscated,  and  the  sum  derived  from  their  sale  shall  be  given,  in  Copenhagen,  to  the 
Communal  Fund,  and  outside  Copenhagen  to  the  Poor  Fund.  One-third  of  the  amount  is,  however,  to  be  given  to 
the  informer,  if  the  information  was  not  given  by  the  officers  of  the  control. 

(5.)  Whoever  receives  imported  margarine,  oleo-margarine,  or  margarine  cheese  which  does  not  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  this  law  may  tree  himself  from  responsibility,  by  giving  notice  to  the  police  within  24  hours  after 
their  receipt,  and  delivering  up  such  imported  goods. 

18.  Convictions  under  this  law  are  to  be  pubKshed  by  the  police,  with  information  as  to  the  name  of  the 
offender  and  the  nature  of  the  offence,  if  they  include  impri^onmeni  or  greater  punishment ;  also  if  they  mclude 
punishment  by  fines,  provided  that  such  punishment  has  been  inflicted  under  Section  17,  paragraph  2,  and  the 
defendant  has  been  previously  punished  with  fines  according  to  the  present  law.     It  is  to  be  included  in   the 

sentence 


*  Stfction  47  of  tbi>  CiTil  Penal  Code  lexds  an  follows  : — '<  When  two  «tr  more  )>eraoni  have  acted  together  in  oummittinff  an  olFmre, 
every  une  of  them  kbali  Iht  punished  ai  the  offender.  A  coinpurHtively  Rmal  er  punishment,  via.,  not  lets  than  half,  nor  moie  than  three- 
fbnrth*  of  the  greatrnt  punishment  nppitcable  by  law  to  the  offence  in  qntttion.  thAW  be  applied  when  an  aceetaory  has  rendered  to  the  ehicf 
<lfien(ler  a  lesf  e«ftential  a-isfstance  only  in  ths  perpetration  of  the  off  nee." 

Sections  277  and  278,  9€e  note  to  Hectiim  17. 

•{-  Seolian  278,  paragraph  I, of  the  Civii  Penal  Code  reads  Sk  UlQumMi—"  Whoever  aduUeratca  goods  or  fkltdy  applies  to  gvudi  an  official 
stamp  or  muk  giving  a  guirantee  of  the  genuioen«M  or  qunliiy  of  the  goods,  or  who,  with  a  fiauduleot  intent,  causca  siirb  atamp^.or  mark  to 
be  applied  to  goods  to  which  they  are  not  properly  applicable,  or  u  hoever,  without  authorisation,  applies  a  b  and  i*r  mark  belonging  to  anoihtf 
lifTron  til  ^ooils  of  ao  essentially  lower  quality  thtii  that  implied  by  the  brand  or  mark,  sh  ill  be  liable  to  the  punishment  ineiit|ivi>ed  in  the 
prveediui;  aeciinn,  fir»t  paragraph.*' 

The  punishment  mentioned  in  Section  277,  paragraph  1,  reads  as  follows : — *' Whoever  .  .  .  shall  be  liable  to  impriaonmeat 
on  a  restricted  diet  for  a  term  of  not  lesa  than  five  dayi^,  or  to  penal  •••rvitude  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years.  Under  grteily  aggravating 
circom^tancea,  us  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  s«'cond  cr  subsequent  coDvictioOi  the  pnoiihment  can  be  increased  to  penal  servitude  for  a  lermo^ 
until  six  yeais." 
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sentence  that  such  pnblication  is  to  take  place.  The  publication  is  to  be  made  in  the  ^*  Berlingske  TideQde/i'  as 
regards  offences  in  Copenhagen,  and  outside  Copenhagen,  in  one  of  the  papers  haying  the  largest  circulation  in  the- 
jurisdiction.    Expenses  connected  with  such  puolication  shall  be  costs  in  the  case. 

19.  Cases  regarding  infringements  of  the  present  Jaw  shall,  with  the  exception  of  those  referred  to  in 
Section  17,  paragraph  1,  be  decided  in  the  police  court.  Offences,  however,  which  involve  penalties  according 
to  Section  17,  paragraph^,  can  only  be  adjudicated  on  by  a  regular  sentence  (by  a  judge). 

20.  This  law,  which  does  not  include  the  Faroe  Islands,  comes  into  force  on  May  1st,  1891,  and^mains  in  force 
for  five  yents  from  the  above  date. 

Notification 

Begarding  the  Form  and  the  Marking  of  Margarine  Receptacles,  dated  the  22nd  April  1891. 

In  accordance  wiA  the  Margarine  Law  of  the  1st  April  1891,  the  following  regulations  are  hereby  given  : —  • 

1.  Margarine  receptacles  (see  Section  2  and  following  sections  of  the  said  law)  are  to  be  of  an  oval  shape  so  that 
the  circumference  of  the  receptacle  in  any  place  pariJlel  with  the  bottom  will  form  an  ellipse  whose  length  isjat 
least  one  and  a-half  times  as  great  as  its  breadth.  Outside  on  the  lid  and  bottom  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  die 
receptacle,  is  to  be  placed  the  underwritten  mark  in  black  letters,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  and  in  full  size.    Under 
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each  mark  is  to  be  written  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  of  the  margarine  contained  in  the  receptacle,  by  means  of 
the  following  inscription  : — 

^^  Contents  of  butter  fat  per  cent.** 

For  this  inscription  are  to  be  used  letters  of  the  same  character  and  type  as  in  the  mark,  but  of  half  the  size.  The 
numerals  with  which  the  inscription  is  filled  up  must  correspond  in  size  and  distinctness  to  the  other  letters. 
Under  this  inscription  is  to  be  written  with  letters  of  the  same  character,  type  and  size,  the  name  (firm)  of  the 
manufacturer. 

2.  Receptacles  in  which  smaller  (quantities  are  exposed  in  the  shops  as  samples,  or  for  retail  sale,  and  also  the 
jara,  boxes  &c.,  in  which  the  marganne  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  shall  have  the  same  oval  shape  as  the 
margarine  receptacles  mentioned  in  Section  1,  and  outside  on  the  sides  parallel  with  the  bottom  be  marked  with  the 
word  ^*  margarine,"  in  letters  of  same  character,  type,  and  size  as  those  used  in  the  mark  described  in  Section  1 ;  and 
thereunder  is  to  be  written  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  Section  1,  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  contained 
in  the  margarine,  and  also  the  name  (firm)  of  the  manufacturer. 

With  the  same  mark  is  to  be  marked,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  paper,  &c.,  used  for  packing  margarine, 
or  to  be  placed  over  the  margarine  when  the  purchaser  fetches  it  away  in  his  own  receptacle. 

3.  For  the  notice,  "  Here  is  sold  margarine,"  required  by  Section  3  of  the  law  to  be  put  up  in  shops,  stores,  &c., 
where  margarine  is  kept,  are  to  be  used  letters  of  the  same  character  and  type  as  those  used  for  the  mark  on  the 
margarine  receptacles,  but  at  least  three  inches  in  height.  The  inscription,  which  is  to  be  in  black  on  white  ground, 
is  to  be  divided  into  two  lines,  in  the  first  line,  *^  Here  is  sold,"  and  underneath,  with  an  intervening  space  of 
two  inches,  '*  Margarine." 

4.  As  in  the  colour  tables,  mentioned  in  Section  5  of  the  law  as  authorised  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
different  colour  scales  are  printed  with  a  dead  black  border,  a  loose  black  border  will  have  to  be  used  with  the  colour 
scales  of  those  colour  tabled  printed  with  white  borders  which  were  issued  with  the  notification  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  dated  17th  Mav  1888. 

The  testing  of  the  colour  is  to  be  made  as  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  above-mentioned  notification, 
giving  directions  for  the  use  of  the  colour  tables. 

^*  The  testing  of  the  colour  of  a  margarine  sample  must  be  made  by  dayliglit,  and  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*^  From  a  sample  taken  out  with  the  butter  scoop  is  to  be  cut  with  a  knife  a  small  slice,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  smooth  on  each  of  its  surfaces.  The  examiner  then  places  himself  with  his  back  to  the  light  an<i  holds  the 
colour  tables  in  a  vertical  position  before  him  so  that  he  does  not  hide  the  light,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  direct 
riys  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  on  the  colour  table.  That  colour  in  the  tables  is  then  sought  for  which  most  closely 
resembles  the  colour  of  the  margarine  sample,  this  being  first  comp&red  with  Table  D.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
sample  is  of  a  warmer  tint  than  the  colours  in  Table  D.,  it  is  to  be  compared  with  Table  C,  and  if  it  is  still  of  a 
warmer  tone,  with  Table  B.,  and  finally  with  Table  A.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  of  a  more  yellow  tint  than 
the  colour  in  Table  D.,  it  is  to  be  compared  with  E.,  and  if  it  is  not  found  in  £.,  with  F.  When  it  has  thus  been 
ascertained  which  of  the  tables  show  the  same  colour  as  the  margarine  sample,  the  depth  of  the  colour  can  be 
decided  by  moving  the  sample  up  and  down  alongside  the  colour  table.  That  place  in  the  table  which  appears  to  be 
neither  lighter  nor  darker  than  the  margarine  sample  will  then  exactly  give  the  colour  of  the  margarine.  This  is 
expressed  by  first  stating  the  letter  of  the  table,  and  then  giving  the  number  which  appears  opposite  the  colour 
found.     For  instance,  B.  9,  D.  7,  &c.'* 

5.  Oleo-margarine  receptacles,  which  in  form  and  size  are  to  be  different  from  the  usual  butter  receptacles,  as 
well  as  the  margarine  receptacles  (Section  8  of  the  law),  are  to  be  marked  outside  on  the  lid  and  bottom  with  the 
word  '*  Oleo-margarine  "  placed  in  a  rectangular  frame  with  letters  of  the  same  character,  type,  and  size  as  those 
used  for  the  mark  described  in  Section  1. 
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6.  Every  margarine  cheese  which  is  exported^  sent  in  transit,  imported,  sold  or  conveyed  (Section  9  of  the  law), 
is  to  be  provided  with  the  nndermentioned  mark  in  black,  written  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cheese  in  full  size. 
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If  packing  is  used,  this  is  to  be  provided  with  the  same  mark  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

If  the  Margarine  chees6  is  delivered  to  purchasers  cut  up  in  pieces,  it  is  to  be  packed  in  paper  marked  with 
the  word  '*  Margarine  cheese  '^  in  letters  of  same  character  and  type  as  used  in  the  above  mark,  and  at  least 
of  half  the  size. 

Every  piece  of  margarine  cheese  which  is  exposed  for  sale  is  to  be  conspicuously  marked  with  a  label, 
on  which  the  word  '^  Mar^^rine  cheese  "  is  inscribed  in  letters  as  mentioned  above,  which  mark  is  either  to  be 
attached  to  the  cheese  or  laid  on  it. 

7.  The  books  which  are  to  be  kept  in  accordance  with  Sections  2,  7  and  8  of  the  law,  are  to  be  in  accordance 
with  forms  sanctioned  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  must  not  be  taken  into  use  before  they  have  been 
authorised,  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  provincial  towns  by  the  town  clerk,  and  in  the  country  by  the  local  authority. 

Printed  copies  of  the  said  forms,  viz.,  for  manufacture,  import,  and  sale  (including  export)  of  margarine  and 
oleo-margarine,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  law,  &c.,  for  hanging  up.  according  to  Section  15  of  the  law,  will  be  delivered 
gratis  before  the  Ist  May  of  this  year,  in  Copenhagen  by  the  printer  of  the  Ministry,  and  outside  Copenhagen  by 
the  police  authorities. 

8.  The  regulations  given  in  this  notification  come  into  force  on  1st  May,  from  which  time  the  law  of  IstJApril 
1991,  respecting  the  manufactura  and  sale  of  margarine,  &c..  comes  into  force.  From  the  same  date  the  notification 
of  12th  April  1888,  published  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  respecting  tha  form  and  marking  of  the  margarine 
receptacles,  is  annulled. 

Copy  of  wrapper  to  be  used  in  packing  margarine  cheese  in  retail  sale: — 
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Forms  of  the  books  to  be  kept  io  accordance  with  Sections  2,  7,  and  8  of  the  Margarine  Law,  as  ordered 

by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 


Section  2. — ^Manufacture  of  Margarine. 
Containing per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

(All  weights  are  Danish  pounds.) 


Year. 

Finished  Product. 

Raw  Materials  used 

Month. 

Date. 

lbs. 

or  Tubs 
containing 
lbs. 

Total 
Weight 

(oleo-margarine,  lard,  oils,  whole 

milk,  skim  milk,  cream, 

butter,  colour,  &c) 

Notes. 

lbs. 

Section  2.— Sale  of  Margarine. 
(All  weights  are  Danish  pounds.) 


Year. 

Delivered  to 

Per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

Total 

1 
Number 

1 

Notes. 

Month. 

Date. 

Name  (firm). 

Address. 

p'ct. 

p'ct. 

p*ct. 

Weight. 

of 
Packages. 

1 

! 

% 

lbs, 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0.73. 
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Section  7. — Import  of  Margarine. 
(All  wei^ts  are  Danish  pounds.) 


Year. 

Imported  from 

Percentage  of  butter  fat. 

Total 
Weight. 

Number 

of 
Packages. 

Notes. 

Month. 

Date. 

Name  (firm). 

Domicile. 

p'ct. 

p'ct. 

p*ct. 

lb%. 

lb%. 

lb%. 

Ibz, 

Section  8. — ^Manufacture  op  Oleo-maroarine. 
(All  weights  are  Danish  pounds.) 


Year. 

Fimshed  Product. 

Month. 

Date. 

lbs. 

In  Casks 
or  Tubs 
containing 
lbs. 

Total 
Weight 

Raw  Materials  used. 

Notes. 

lb$. 

Section  S.—Sale  op  Oleo-margarine. 
(All  weights  are  Danish  pounds.) 


Year. 

Delivered  to 

Total 
Weight. 

Number 

of 
Packages. 

Month. 

Date. 

! 

Name  (firm).                     Address. 

lb». 

N. 

/■ 

% 
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APPENDIX,  No.  n. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Dum,  22  May  1995. 


CONTBIBUTION  OF  C0MMISSI0NEB8  OP  EDUCATION  AND  BOABD  OF  WOBKS. 


1889-90  - 


1890-91  . 


1891-92 


1892-93 


1893-94 


MUNSTEK  DaIKY  SCHOOL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INOTITUTE. 


Oommissjoners  of  Education 
Board  of  Works 


Commissioners  of  Ednoation 
Board  of  Works 


Conmiissioners  of  Education 
Board  of  Works 


Particulars  not  f  amisbed. 

Commissioners  of  Education 

Board  of  Works : 

Usual  .        -        - 

New  Works 


£. 


£. 


£.     8.  d. 
465    8  11 

174  12    5 


630    1    4 


498  15    4 
297-8 


796  16    - 


482  19    2 
264    2    5 


747    1    7 


847    9    3 

330-10 
617    6    5 


1,697  16    6 


APPENDIX,  No.  12. 
PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Haselumd. 
Certificate  of  Analysis  of  a  sample  of  Mustard  from  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Colman,  Carron  Works,  Norwich. 

The  Official  Seal  of  the  Boyal  Victoria  Yard,  Deptford,  and  marked  "Navy  Mustard,"  No.  116,  Book  U. 

Norfolk  County  Laboratory,  London  street,  Norwich, 
17  Apni  1896. 
From  the  details  of  analysis  comprising  the  essential  and  fixed  oils  and  other  constituents  of  the  mixture, 
together  with  the  microscopicaa  examination,  the  f  oUowing  per  centage  composition  in  round  numbers  is  calculated  : 

Per  cent. 

Flour  of  brown  mustard  seed ...•    37*00 

Flour  of  white  mustard  seed        .-------..    60*00 

Ground  black  pepper ..-.-.      3*00 

Ground  rice         -       -       -        •       -        ---       -.       -        -        -    10*00 

Ground  chillies    -        •        -        •        •        -        -..-.-        -       *       -    Small  quantity* 

100-00 

(signed)        Francis^SuUon. 

0.73.  3  C  4 
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APPENDIX,  No.  13. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  John  Giles,  12  June  1895. 


Printed  in  •*  Grooer," 
26  November  1892. 

9  September  1892  - 

Printed  in  "  Grocer,'* 
8  December  1892. 

24  March  1894  - 

25  AugQSt  1892 

17  July  1893     - 

20  July  1893     - 

Printed  in  «  Grocer,'* 
13  August  1892. 

14  June  1892    - 

10  October  1891 

6  July  1891  - 

Printed  in  "Grocer/' 
1  September  1894. 

25  November  1892    • 
27  July  1892     - 

Printed  in  "  Grocer,*' 
6  November  1892. 

Printed  in  "  Grocer,*' 
31  March  1894. 

Printed  in  "  Grocer," 
17  October  1891. 

21  January  1891 

27  May  1891     - 
29  June  1891    • 

13  June  1894    - 

28  December  1892    - 
21  October  1891 

24  January  1894 

5  August  1893 
28  March  1892 
27  June  1894    - 

1  April  1892   - 
^  August  1892 
8  December  1892    - 
8  September  1894   - 

6  November  1891    • 


Punter  r.  Spouse        ... 

Pure  Butter  Association  v.  Morgan 
Quinlon  v.  Langwade 

Rochester  Police  v.  Reader 
Sandys  r.  Dean  -        -        -        - 

Rugg  r.  De  Rutsen     ... 

Scott-Blder  v.  Smithson     - 

Smallpiece  v.  Guildford  Cooperative 
Society. 

Stennett  v,  Rowston  .  -        - 
Storey  v.  Lancaster    - 

Taylor  r.  Ward  -       -  - 

Tipperary  Police  v,  Kiely  - 

White  r.  Morris  ... 

Woolwich  Local  Board  r.  G.  Mence- 
Smith. 

Market  Drayton  Police  r.  Podmore 

Mintaine  v.  Smith      ... 

Morris  V.  Raybould    .        -        . 

Morris  v,  Viles   .... 

Moss  r.  Duerdin  and  Son    - 

Mullen     t?.     Bromley     Co-operative 
Society. 

Falkner  t?.  Jones 

Penderyn  Police  v.  Morgan 
Pierce  v.  Norcliffe      -        -        - 
Wright «.  Tyler 
Pontefract  Police  r.  Lord  - 
Punter  t;.  Coomber     ... 
Crawford  v.  Sharp 

Droitwich  Police  v.  Cole    - 
Eastbourne  Town  Clerk  v.  Green 
Elderv.  Willson 

Forrest  r.  Mahony     -       .        - 
Gill  V,  Roust      .... 


1.14 

L35 
L14 

L17 
1.1 

Lie 

L22 

1.4 

LIO 
L8 
L60 
L46 

L5 
L63 

1.13 

1.17 

L27 

L24 
L21 
L4 

L45 

L14 
L48 
L48 
L16 
LIO 
L59 

L52 
L13 
L2 
L46 
I.  8 


Adulterated  coffee 

Unlabelled  margarine 
Adulterated  coffee 

Adulterated  coffee 

Adulterated  baking  pow- 
der. 

Adulterated  coffee 
Adulterated  lard    - 
Adulterated  cocoa 

French  coffee 
Adulterated  coffee 
Salad  oil 
Water  in  butter     - 

Adulterateil  cocoa 
Adulterated  tartaric  acid 

Adulterated  coffee 

Adulterated  coffee 

Unlabelled  margarine 

Unlabelled  margarine 
Adulterated  lard    • 
Adulterated  cocoa 

Margarine 

Adulterated  coffee 

Separated  milk 

Condensed  milk     - 

Adulterated  coffee 

Adulterated  coffee 

Adulterated  peppermint 
lozenges. 

Adulterated  mustard 
Adulterated  coffee 
Adulterated  cheese 
Water  in  butter     - 
Adulterated  coffee 


lAbel  notice. 

Wrong  person  summoned. 
No  fraud. 

Label  notice. 
No  fraud. 

No  fraud. 
Invoice  warranty. 
No  fraud. 

No  fraud. 
Label  notice. 
No  fraud. 
No  fraud. 

Label  notice. 
No  fraud. 

Analyst  wrong. 

No  fraud. 

Act   not   complied   with 
by  prosecutor. 

Notice  to  purchaser. 

Not  a  false  warranty. 

No  opportunity  given  to 
label. 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
inspector. 

No  fraud. 

Notice  to  purchaser. 
Label  notice. 
Label  notice. 
Label  notice. 
Ignorance  of  law. 

No  fraud. 
No  fraud. 
Technical  mistake. 
No  fraud. 
Label  notice. 
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Printed  in  "Grocer," 
18  November  1891 

14  July  1891     - 
34  Maich  1892  - 

26  AngOBt  1894 

28  Jannniy  1892 
6  April  1892  • 
6  June  1894    - 

3  December  1892    - 

28  May  1892  - 
9  April  1894    . 

22  November  1892    - 

4  November  1891  - 

27  June  1894  - 

29  August  1894 


Printed  in"  Grocer," 
28  May  1892. 


Printed  in  «  Grocer," 
12  May  1894. 

18  April  1894    - 

16  January  1893 

23  June  1891    - 

1  June  1891    - 

1  June  1891    - 
16  October  1891 

11  November  1891    - 

13  February  1894      - 

Printed  in  "Grocer,"  J 
3  September  1892.'j 

2  October  1893 
1  June  1892    - 

14  December  1891     - 

6  September  1890   - 

28  October  1893 

21  December  1892     - 

21  December  1892    - 

21  December  1892    - 

3  November  1893    - 
3  November  1893    - 

0.73. 


Gfflcey  «.  Wilson 


Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works 
r.  Thomas. 

Grist  V,  G.  Mence^mith    ... 
Halifax  Police  «.  Haigfa     - 


Hayton  r.  O'Hagan  .  -  .  - 
Huddersfield  Corporation  v.  Lever  • 
niif  V.  Baldon  Co-operative  Company 
Isle  of  Wight  Police  t?.  Weeks   - 

Ackers  t?.  Osborne      .       -        -       - 

Arundel  Police  r.  Langley 

Ashford  Police  r.  Grist 

Baker  r.  Elliott 

Beardsley  r.  International  Tea  Com- 
pany. 

Biggleswade  Police  r.  Crawley  - 

Chelsea  Vestry  v,  Radcliffe 

Chelsea  Vestiy  v.  Sharp     -        -        - 

Chelsea  Vestry  r.  Taylor    - 

Chippenham  County  Council  v.  Pearce 


L8 
L26 
L48 
L19 


Jones  V.  Morgan 
Jones  r.  Reynolds 
Eearley  r.  Tyler  (Appeal)  - 

King  r.  Lucey    - 

King  r.  Winsom 
Knight  V,  Berry 

Knight  V.  Rees  - 

Laidlaw  v,  Duncan     • 


Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works  v, 
Sizer. 

Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works  r. 
Smith. 

Littlehampton  Police  r.  Elliott 


Liverpool     Health     Committee     r. 
O'Byme. 

Liverpool     Health     Committee     v. 
Henderson. 

Louth  Police  r.  Rowe         -        -        - 


Thomey  v,  Caiy  -  .  .  - 
Thomey  v.  Evans       -       -       -        . 

Thomey  r.  Jones        -        -        -        - 

Thomey  r,  Williams  -  -  -  - 
Wakefield  Police  r.  Bailey  and  Foster 
Wakefield  Police  r.  Goodyear     - 

3 


L30 
LIO 
L19 
L37 

L61 

L20 

L62 
L48 
L62 

L46 


!.. 


61 


L62 


L2 
L49 
L22 

1.24 

L24 
L27 

1.28 

L20 
L34 

1.34 

I.  23 

Lll 

1.9 

L62 

n.  46 
IL23 

n.  23 

IL  23 
IL44 
IL  44 


Adulterated  coffee 

Margarine  for  butter     - 

Condensed  milk     • 

Adulterated  ginger 

Water  in  butter     - 
Adulterated  coffee 
Adulterated  ginger 
Adulterated  butter 


Adulterated         seidlits 
powders. 

Adulterated  lard    - 


Adulterated  mustard 
Refusal  to  supply  milk  - 
Golden  crystallised  sugar 

Adulterated  butter 

Adulterated         seidlitz 
powders. 

Dyed  sugar  crystals 

Adulterated  cake   - 

"  Skim  "  condensed  milk 

Adulterated  lard    -        r 

Margarine  without 

wrapper. 

Adulterated  butter 

Margarine  for  butter     - 

Adulterated  butter 

Adulterated  lard    - 

[•Adulterated  butter 

Adulterated  lard    - 
French  coffee 
French  coffee 
Adulterated  mustard 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Adulterated  cocoa, 

"  pearl." 

Adulterated  cofiee 

Adulterated  coffee 
Adulterated  vinegar 
Adulterated  vinegar 


Analyst  wrong. 

Analyst  wrong. 

Act   not   complied   with 
by  inspector. 

Act   not    complied  with 
by  inspector. 

No  fraud. 

Notice  by  label. 

Invoice  warranty. 

Act   not   complied    with 
by  prosecutor. 

Not  injurious. 

Act  not   complied    with 
by  analyst. 

Notice  given  to  purchaser. 

Not  exposed  for  sale. 

No  fraud. 


Act   not    complied   with 
by  prosecutor. 


Act    not    complied  with 
by  prosecutor. 


Notice  to  purchaser. 

No  fraud. 

Label  notice. 

Magistrates  wrongly  con- 
victed. 

Invoice  warranty. 

Invoice  warranty. 

Act    not   complied  with 
by  prosecutor. 

No  fraud. 


Act    not  complied    with 
by  prosecutor. 

Analyst  wrong. 


Act  not   complied   with 
by  inspector. 

No  fraud. 


No  fraud. 

Act   not   complied  with 
by  prosecutor. 

Analyst  wrong. 

No  fraud. 

Act    not    complied  with 
by  inspector. 

Notice  to  purchaser. 

No  fraud. 

No  fraud. 


D 
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5  M*y  1891     - 

2  January  1893 

2  Janoarj  1893 

21  AprU  1892  • 

Printed  in  "Grocqr," 
3  June  1893. 

4  April  1891    - 

12  August  1S93 

23  June  1892    - 

28  June  1893    - 

28  June  1893    - 

26  November  1898    - 

8  April  1893  - 
8  April  1.^1)3  - 
2  November  1893    - 

20  March  1893 

12  April  1893   . 

27  July  1893     - 

12  October  1893 

2  February  1892     - 

31  May  1893     - 
H  April  1893   - 

Printed  in  "  Grocer," 
1  April  1893. 

Printed  in  *♦  Grocer," 
23  April  1892. 

.S  Jan,uary  1892 

10  April  1893    - 

1  January  1893 

18  March  1893 

24  April  1893    - 

19  September  1893   - 
10  May  1892     - 

24  March  1893 

1  February  1892      - 

Printed  in  "  Grocer," 
.   28  June  1893. 

26  October  1893 

20  December  1892    - 

20  December  1892    - 

1  June  1893    - 
26  September  1893   • 

21  June  1893    - 


Walker  t?.  Spink 
Ward  r.  Clarke  -       -       -       - 
Ward  V.  Haggett 
,  Ward  V,  Shenon 

Warwick  County  Council  v.  Watts 

Waterford  Corporation  r.  Meman 

Webb  V.  Simmons 

Sargent  r.  Clifton       -        -        - 

Scott-Elder  v,  Errington    - 

Scott-Elder  r.  Graham 

SouthaTI-Norwooil     lK>cal     Board    r, 
Martin. 

Sparling  r.  Chalk       -        -        . 

Sparling  r.  Kearley  and  Tonge  * 

Storey    r.    Mansfield     Co-opeiatiFe 
Society. 

Sutton  Local  Boanl  v.  Whitehead 

Swansea  Police  r.  Hopkins 
Swansea  Town  Clerk  r.  King     - 

Morris  r.  Gould  -        .        -        . 

Jones  V.  Everson        -        -        -        - 

Otter  r.  Edgley  (Appeal)  >       -        - 
Perrott  r.  Acllam        .        -        -        - 

Pierce  r.  W(;<Klward  -        -        -        - 

Pure  Butter  Association  r.  Bishop 

Rochdale  Corporation  v,  M'Donnell   - 

Rutter  V,  Adams         .... 

Salford       Health       Committee       r. 
Torkington. 

Durham  County  Council  v.  Ryhope 
Co-operative  Society. 

Durham  County  Council  r.  Willson    - 

Fulcher  v.  Hill  -    <    - 

Fyfe  r.  Wilson    -        -        -        .       - 

Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  v, 
Simmonds. 

Haslingden  Police  r.  Haslingden  Co- 
operative Society. 

Haszard  v.  Barrett     -        .       -       - 


Herts  County  Council  r.  Kearley  and 
Tonge. 

Jennings   t?.    Aberdare    Co-operative 
Society. 

Jennings  r.  Jones      -        .        -        - 


Jones  r.  Davies  - 
Jones  r.  Davies 
Jones  V.  Lewis   - 


IL6 
XL  24 
11.24 
XL  14 

XL  35 

XL  4 
XL  39 
U.18 
XL  37 
n.37 
IL47 

XL  30 
XL  30 
n.  44 

XL  28 

XL  30 


Adulterated  peas   • 
Adulterated  coffee 
Adulterated  coffee 
Margarine  for  batter     - 

"  Pearl "  cocoa      - 

Margarine  for  butter     - 
Water  in  butter     • 
Adulterated  British  wine 
Adulterated  lard    - 
Adulterated  lard    - 
Adulterated  milk  - 

Adulterated  lard  - 
Adulterated  lard  • 
Adulterated  lard    - 

Margarine  for  butter 

Adulteratetl  coffee 


Not  injuiioos. 

No  fraud. 

No  fraud. 

Brought     under     wr^bg 
Act. 

Label  notice. 

Invoice  warranty. 

No  fraud. 

No  fraud. 

Xnvoice  warranty. 

Xnvoice  warranty. 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
analyst. 

No  fraud. 

No  fraud.  '    ' 

Analyst  wrong. 


Act  not  complied  with  by 
prosecutor. 

Analyst  wrong. 


XL  38 

Adulteratetl  jam    - 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
analyst. 

XL  43 

Adulterated  butter 

Mai?garine  Act  complied 
with. 

XL  12 

Unlabelled  margarine    - 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
inspector. 

XL  36 

Adulterated  coffee 

No  fraud. 

XL  30 

Adulterated  butter 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
inspector. 

XL  29 

Adulterated  liquorice     - 

No  fraud. 

XL  14 

Adulterated  butter 

Incorrect  summons. 

XL  10 

Adulterated  butter 

No  fraud. 

XL  30 

Adulterated  mustard 

I»abel  notice. 

XL  24 

Unlabelled  margarine    - 

Analyst  wrong. 

XL  28 

Adulterated  lard    - 

No  fraud. 

XL  32 

Adulterated  lard    - 

Xnvoice  warranty. 

XL  41 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  notice. 

XL  16 

Unlabelled  margarine    - 

No  offence  committed. 

XL  28 

Adulterated  liquorice    - 

No  offence. 

XL  12 

Fry's  cocoa    -        -        - 

Label  a  protection. 

XL  25 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  a  protection. 

n.  44 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Analyst  wrong. 

IL23 

Adulterated  butter 

No  fraud. 

XL  23 

Water  in  butter     - 

No  fraud. 

n.  35 

Skimmed  condensed  milk 

Isabel  notice. 

XL  42 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  notice. 

XL  36 

Adulterated  coffee 

Notice  to  purchaeerw 
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21  Jnne  1898    - 

Jones  V.  Rowlands      .... 

IL86 

Watered  cheese     - 

No  fraud. 

6  December  1893    - 

Keigl^ey  County  Council «.  Groves   - 

n.  48 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Analyst  wrong. 

Printed  in  "Grocer," 
2  May  1891. 

Kensington  Vestry  v.  Ballantyne 

IL  6 

Adulterated  coflfee 

Notice  to  purchaser. 

6  June  1892    - 

Kent  County  Council  v.  Wood   - 

IL  17 

Aultedrated  mustard     - 

Label  notice. 

2  September  1893  - 

Kewell  V,  Penney       .... 

n.40 

Adulterated  baking  pow- 
der. 

Not  an  article  of  food. 

25  March  1893 

Kittoe  tJ.  Nixon         .... 

n.29 

Adulterated  laid   • 

Notice  given  to  purchaser. 

23  December  1891     - 

Knight  t?.  Shaw          .... 

n.8 

Adulterated  butter 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
prosecutor. 

16  September  1893   - 

Kyle   r.    Wakefield     Industrial    Co- 
operative Society. 

IL  41 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  notice. 

6  January  1893 

Ijaird  r.  Bardsley       .        -        -        . 

n.24 

Water  in  butter     . 

No  fraud. 

6  May  1892     - 

Limerick  Corporation  v.  King   - 

IL  16 

Margarine  as  butter 

Invoice  warranty. 

13  January  1892 

Liverpool  Corporation  r.  Boote  - 

n.  10 

Unlabelled  margarine   - 

Not  exposed  for  sale. 

8  June  1892    - 

Liveri>ool  Corporation  r.  Wharton 

11.17 

Preserved  peas 

Not  injurious. 

30  December  1891    - 

Loughborough  Police  tJ.  Mayo   - 

n.9 

Adulterated  coffee 

Accidental  mistake  by 
seller. 

6  December  1893    • 

Manchester  Corporation  r.  Ritson 

11.48 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Analyst  wrong. 

6  December  1891    - 

Martin  v.  Bailey        -        .        -        - 

n.7 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  notice. 

6  December  1891    - 

Martin  r.  Norris         .        .        .        - 

n.  7 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  notice. 

6  December  1891    - 

Martin  «.  Verstage     .... 

IL7 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  notice. 

25  September  1893   • 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Police  r.  Price   - 

IL42 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Analyst  wrong. 

26  September  1898    - 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Police  v,  Thomas 

n.  42 

Adulterated  mustard     - 

No  fraud. 

Printed  in  "  Grocer," 
22  October  1892. 

Westbury  Police  t?.  Bence  - 

n.2i 

Adulterated  coffee 

Label  on  tin. 

29  Marcb  1893 

West  Ham  Vestry  v.  Birchall     - 

11.29 

Condensed  milk     . 

Label  notice. 

19  December  1892    - 

Westminster  Vestry  r.  Haile      - 

11.23 

Margarine  for  butter     - 

Act  not  complied  with 
by  inspector. 

22  December  1891    - 

West  Biding  County  Council  r.  Scho- 
field. 

n.8 

Adulterated  butter 

Act  not  complied  with 
by  inspector. 

16  January  1892 

Whincup  V,  Ellison    -        -        .        - 

ILll 

Adulterated  butter 

Invoice  warranty. 

10  February  1893     • 

Wiggs  V,  Pahner        .... 

IL26 

Adulterated  coffee 

Wrong  sample  produced 
in  court 

23  December  1891    - 

Woolwich  Local  Board  of  Health  v, 
Purves. 

n.8 

Adulterated  cocoa 

No  fraud. 

27  May  1893     • 

Wright  t?.  Middlesex  County  Council 

IL35 

Skimmed  condensed  milk. 

27  April  1894           J 

Norfolk  County  Council  v.  G.  Grimmer 
Norfolk  County  Coundl  v,  Kingston  > 

llIL  7 

Adulterated  butter 

Analyst  wrong. 

6  March  1894 

Oldbury  Police  v.  Cooper   -       -       - 

IIL3 

Adulterated  mustard     - 

No  fraud. 

1  March  1896 

Otley  Police  r.  Coupland   -        .        - 

III.  23 

Water  in  butter     - 

Invoice  warranty. 

10  January  1896 

in.  15 

Adulterated  coffee 

No  fraud. 

21  July  1894     - 

Petworth  Police  r.  Knight 

III.  10 

Adulterated  cheese 

No  fraud. 

25  February  1896   --j 

Pontefract  County  Council  r.  Bratley 
Pontefract  County  Council  v.  Maud  - 

Ini.  22 

Adulterated  white  wax . 

No  fraud. 

26  March  1895 

Pure  Butter  Association  «.  Edmonds  - 

III.  26 

Unlabelled  margarine    . 

Not  e^^posed  for  sale. 

27  March  1895 

Pure  Butter  Association  v.  Jones 

m.26 

Unlabelled  margarine    - 

Not  exposed  for  sale. 

5  March  1895 

Pure  Butter  Association  v.  Allen 

III.  23 

Margarine  for  butter     - 

Act  complied  with. 

4  March  1895 

Pure  Butter  Association  v,  Leverett 
and  Frye.                                        ( 

III.  23 

"LeDansk"         -       - 

Act  complied  with. 

18  March  1895 

Pure  Butter  Association  v,  Pearce  k  Co. 

in.25 

Margarine  as  butter 

Not  exposed  for  sale. 

4  March  1895 

Pure  Butter  Association  v,  Sherwin  - 

in.  23 

*•  Le  Dansk "         -       - 

Act  complied  with. 

14  February  1896     - 

Hampshire  County  Council  r.  Moore  • 

in.  20 

Adulterated  cocoa 

No  fraud. 

17  September  1894  - 

Butter  f?.  Rosser        .... 

in.  13 

Adulterated  lard   - 

Invoice  warranty. 
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21  January  1896 

Sandys  r.  Fancourt    -       -        -        - 

IIL  17 

Adulterated  mustard     - 

Technical  breach  of  the 
Act. 

10  July  1894     - 

Sandys  v.  Hardwicke 

in.  9 

Unlabelled  margarine    • 

Invoice  warranty. 

19  January  1894 

Sheffield  Corporation  r.  Cawthome    - 

IIL  I 

Adulterated  coffee 

No  fraud. 

5  March  1894 

Southport  Corporation  r.  Churchtown 
Co-operative  Society, 

IIL  3 

Adulterated  lard    - 

Analyst  wrong. 

18  January  1895       - 

Suffolk  Police  r.  Mullen    • 

III.  17 

Adulterated  coffee 

Analyst  wrong. 

28  February  1894     - 

West  Riding  County  Council  v.  Leeds 
Co-operative  Society. 

IIL  2 

Adulterated  lard    • 

Invoice  warranty. 

30  July  1894     - 

York  Town  Clerk  r.  Ayres 

IIL  11 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Analyst  wrong. 

19  March  1894 

Ystrad  Police  r.  Davies      - 

IIL  4 

Adulterated        German 
yeast 

No  fraud. 

19  March  1894 

Ystrad  Police  r.  Lock 

IIL  4 

Adulterated  lard    - 

Invoice  wanunty. 

19  March  1894 

Ystrad  PoUce  v.  Shepherd  - 

IIL  4 

Adulterated  lard    - 

Invoice  warranty. 

18  January  1895 

Suffolk  Police  r.  Clark 

IIL  17 

Adulterated  butter 

Analyst  wrong. 

21  February  1894      - 

Jones  r.  Jones  (Appeal)     - 

IIL  2 

Adulterated        "Pearl" 
cocoa. 

No  fraud. 

Printed  in  '*  Grocer,** 
27  January  1894. 

Eearley  and  Tonge  r.  Byrne  (Appeal) 

IILl 

Adulterated  lard    - 

Invoice  warranty. 

27  February  1895     - 

Larchester   Police  v.  Newcastle  Co- 
operative Society. 

IIL  22 

Adulterated  cassia 

Warranty  held. 

lO  January  1895 

Lea  r.  Williamson     -        -        .       - 

IIL  16 

Adulterated  butter 

Margarine  Act  complied 

30  July  1894     - 

Lindsay  r.  Rook  (Appeal)  - 

IIL  11 

Adulterated  vinegar 

Conviction    of     retailer 
quashed.  Invoice  war- 
ranty. 

20  January  1894 

Luton  Authorities  r.  Cooper 

TILl 

Adulterated  butter 

Analyst  wrong. 

8  March  1895 

Marriott  r.  Morton     -        -        -        - 

IIL  24 

Margarine  as  butter 

Invoice  warranty. 

11  February  1895     - 

Middlesex  County  Council  v,  Taylor  - 

III.  20 

Unlabelled  margarine    - 

Not  exposed  for  sale. 

20  March  1894 

Aberdare  Police  v.  Prosser 

IIL  4 

Adulterated  laid   - 

Invoice  warranty. 

22  January  1895 

Alton  Police  v.  Jones 

IIL  17 

Adulterated  butter 

Invoice  warranty. 

13  March  1895 

Baker  r.  Dixon  -       .    '   -      '  - 

IIL  24 

Skim-milk  cheese  - 

Invoice  warranty. 

Printed  in  "  Grocer," 
9  March  1895. 

Berkhampstead  Police  v.  Young 

III.  23 

Unlabelled  margarine    - 

No  fraud. 

6  February  1895      - 

Bristol  Police  r.  Shirley      - 

IIL  19 

Preserved  peas 

Not  injurious. 

19  September  1^94   - 

Cardiff  Town  Clerk  r.  Walters   - 

i 

III.  13  1  Adulterated  ginger 

Doubtful    if  article    of 
food. 

2  May  1894     -        - 

1 

Coventry      Hanitary      Authority      r.  i 
Caffelle. 

III.  7      Unlabellcd  margarine    - 

No  fraud. 

18  February  1895     - 

Elder  r.  Danish  Dairy  Company 

1 
III.  21  :  Margarine  for  butter      - 

Notice  given  to  [lurchascr. 

15  March  1895 

Gamble  r.  Grayson     -        -        -        . 

IIL  25 

Adulterated  lard   - 

Analyst  wrong. 

15  March  1895 

Gamble  r.  Simpson     -        -        -        - 

III.  25 

Adulterated  lard    - 

Analyst  wrong. 

30  January  1895 

Gardner  r.  Neighbour 

lU.  19 

Adulterated  butter 

No  fraud. 

— 

Glamorgan      County      Council      v, 
Duerden. 

IIL  17 

Adulterated  lard   • 

Invoice  warranty. 

30  March 

Grimes  r.  Kearley  and  Tonge    - 

IIL  5 

Adulterated  butter 

Analyst  wrong. 

22  J^uary  1894 

Hincks  r.  Garrett       .... 

IILl 

Adulterated  butter 

Act  not  complied  with  by 
inspector. 

28  April  1894    - 

Ixworth  Police  v.  Girkin    - 

IIL  6 

Adulterated  butter 

Invoice  warranty. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Pb^cis  of  Foreign  Lboislation. 


ITALY. 

By  a  law  of  22nd  December  1888,  adulteration  is  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  by  confiscation  of  the 
article.    A  heavy  punishment  is  inflicted  for  the  use  in  tinting  articles  of  food  of  certain  pigments. 

A  further  law  of  3rd  August  1890,  distinguishes  between  adulteration  or  forgery  of  n^ides  of  food,  and  the 
addition  of  harmless  inaredients  without  fraudulent  intention.  The  sale  of  the  latter  is  not  penal,  if  the  article 
is  clearly  and  properly  labelled. 

Minute  directions  are  ffiTen  defining  what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  fraudulent  adulteration  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  animal  and  veffetable  fats,  olive  oil,  farinaceous  foods,  bread,  honey,  sugar,  wine,  beer,  spirits, 
vinegar,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  other  articles.  The  law  is  definite  with  regard  to  margarine  and  other 
substitutes  for  butter. 

SWEDEN. 

By  a  law  of  the  20th  June  1890,  adulteration  of  food,  when  it  involves  the  addition  of  hurtful  ingredients, 
is  punished  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  This  is  increased  in  severity  if  anyone  is  rendered  ifi,  or  diea, 
from  having  eaten  this  adulterated  food. 

No  particulars  regarding  the  treatment  of  innocuous  substitutes  for  particular  foods  are  supplied  from 
Sweden. 

NOBWAY. 

By  a  law  of  28th  June  1890,  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  forged  articles  of  food  is  panished  as  fraud. 

Boards  of  Health  have  large  powers  to  seize  and  destroy  any  deleterious  article  of  food  fraudulently  offered 
for  sale  in  public.  To  these  boards  and  to  the  police  the  duty  of  checking  adulteration  is  principally  entrusted, 
and  Norway  possesses  no  other  special  regulations  with  respect  to  fraudulent  trade  in  food  or  drinks. 

RUSSIA. 

By  the  Sanitary  Code  of  Russia,  it  is  provided  that  noxious  adulteration  shall  be  heavilv  punished.  This 
punishment  is  elaborately  calculated  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  harm  done  to  the  person  in  tne  particular  case 
on  which  the  trial  is  founded.    It  goes  as  far  as  to  six  years'  imprisonment,  or  life-long  banishment  to  Siberia. 

The  Code  specially  protects  lyy  name  beer  and  wine,  and  tea.  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  adulterate  tea  with 
willow  herb,  all  such  mixtures  being  ordered  to  be  destroyed.    No  mention  is  made  of  butter  surrogates. 

DENMARK. 

By  the  Civil  Criminal  Code  of  10th  February  1866,  it  is  held  that  the  adulteration  of  food  is  a  form  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and  is  so  punishable. 

With  the  exception  of  this  provision,  and  a  few  ministerial  circulars  respecting  diseased  meat,  nothing  was 
done  to  check  adulteration  in  Denmark  until  1891,  when  a  Food  Inspection  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  was  revised 
in  1894,  and  in  its  new  form  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  is  authorised  by  it  to 
issue  regulations  defining  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  mixed  with  wine  and  spirits.  These  seem  to  be  the 
only  proaucts  which  the  new  law  protects  with  elaborate  detail. 

The  food  inspection  of  Copenhagen  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  whose  powers  were,  in  1886, 
much  augmented  b^  having  placed  at  their  disposal  a  hygienic  laboratory. 

Recent  legislation  defining  the  limits  of  the  sale  of  margarine  in  Denmark,  has  already  been  fully  described  in 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  police  is  very  active  in  prosecuting  offenders  on  a  charge  of  fraudulent  adulteration  of  food. 
Action  is  taken  in  the  police  courts,  and  the  offence  treated  as  fraud. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  adulteration  more  conveniently  than  under  the  existing  Criminal  Code,  a  Bill 
was  laid  before  the  Diet  in  1891,  of  a  comprehensive  kind.  This  Bill,  however,  did  not  pass  into  law,  and  was 
eventually  withdrawn.  It  was  brought  forward  again,  with  improvements  and  modifications  in  1894,  and  it  is  now 
(September  1894)  expected  shortly  to  pass  into  legislation. 

The  existing  Criminal  Code  enacts  that  the  adulteration  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  by  injurious  ingredients  is  a 
misdemeanour,  to  be  punished  by  a  not  very  heavy  fine,  but  also  with  the  exclusion  of  the  misdemeanant  for  life 
from  the  trade  which  ne  has  been  exercising.  The  Code  proceeds  to  give  a  long  list  of  adulterable  articles,  such 
as  coffee,  meal,  &c.,  and  specifies  the  limits  of  what  is  permissible. 

The  new  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  provide  for  the  first  time  in  Austria,  with  the  special  supervision  and 
official  examination  of  food  products  by  officials  appointed  by  the  Government.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  foods 
and  drinks,  but  includes  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  articles.  It  proposes  the  appointment  of 
food-tupervisors,  describes  their  duties,  and  give  the  Government  very  wide  powers  to  inspect  and  regulate 
factories  in  which  food  is  prepared. 

HOLLAND. 

'  By  the  Dutch  Criminal  Code  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and  medicine,  is  punished  by  a  maximum 
imprisonment  of  three  years.  These  articles  are  considered  as  adulterated  when  their  value  or  their  usefulness 
is  lessened  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances. 

By  a  law  of  22nd  June  1889,  the  manufacture  of  butter  surroj^tes  was  very  carefuUy  defined,  and  the  limits 
laid  down  within  which  margarine  might  be  manufactured  without  infraction  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

The  general  inspection  of  food  and  drink  is  undertaken  by  the  police,  special  regulations,  especially  in 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  giving  to  the  burgomaster  and  town  council  extended  powers  for  dealing  promptly 
and  effectively  with  frauds  of  this  nature.  These  police  regulations,  which  are  very  minute,  appear  to  have  been 
found  sufficient  without  special  legislation,  except  in  the  case  of  butter. 
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SPAIN. 

By  the  Spanish  Penal  Code,  a  clause  on  ^'frauds"  in  which  adulteration  is  not  specially  mentioned,  is 
understood  to  cover  the  fraudulent  lessening  of  the  value  of  foods  and  drinks. 

Police  regulations  specially  guard  over  the  purity  of  hread,  milk,  wines,  and  spirits,  sweetmeats.  &c.  These 
regulations,  however,  difter  in  each  municipality,  and  royal  orders  are  occasionally  issued  dealing  with  cases  of 
adulteration  discovered  in  single  provinces.  These  frequently  deal  with  the  degree  in  which  cotton  oil  may  be 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  or  with  the  mode  in  which  the  deterioration  of  flour  may  be  prevented.  The  police  are 
empowered  to  visit  and  report  upon  all  places  where  foods  and  drinks  are  manufactured  or  sold  in  retail. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  America,  adulteration  of  food  is  a  matter,  not  of  national,  but  of  State  regulation.  In  each  State  laws  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  are  in  force.  Information  has  been  forwarded  by  seven  States  of  the  Union,  namely, 
by  New  York,  Iowa,  Connecticut,  Texas,  Florida,  Maine,  and  Virginia. 

The  condition  of  foods,  drinks,  and  drugs,  sold  to  the  public,  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  State  Boards  of 
Health,  who  are  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors,  analysts,  and  chemists,  to  investigate  the  matter.  Milk  and 
dairy  products  generally  are,  in  most  of  the  States,  protected  by  regulations  of  peculiar  fulness  and  stringency. 
Butter,  imitation  butter,  and  cheese,  have,  since  1884,  been  the  objects  of  elaborate  local  legislation. 

In  many  States  a  food  commissioner  is  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  State  Laws,  with  regard  to 
food,  drink,  and  drugs,  are  properly  enforced.  This  ofBcer  is  empowered  to  fit  up  laboratories,  and  to  appoint 
analysts  to  work  under  him.  He  may  enter,  in  company  with  his  assistants,  any  food  manufactor}*  or  salesroom, 
or  any  place  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  used  for  such  purposes,  and  may  seize  and  analvse  any  article  he 
finds  there.  With  regard  to  dairy  produce  his  powers  are  particularly  wide.  It  appears  to  be  this  oflScer  or 
commissioner  on  whom,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  devolves  the  duty  of  preventing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
any  but  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  puiposes.  In  most  cities  inspectors  of  vinegar  are  appointed. 
Honey,  too,  is  in  some  places  the  object  of  special  regulations. 

FRANCE. 

By  a  law  of  Ist  April  1851,  the  National  Assembly  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  falsify  articles  intended  to  be 
circulated  as  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  or  to  sell  the  same.  The  penalty  for  infringement  of  this  law  varies  in 
degree,  according  to  the  more  or  less  noxious  character  of  the  adulteration. 

A  law  of  1887  defines  the  employment  of  the  term  ^'  butter/'  and  forbids  the  sale  of  all  substances  and  mixtures 
intended  to  replace  that  article,  insisting  that  these  should  be  sold  under  the  respective  designations  of  *^  margarine," 
"  oleo-margarine,**  and  "  food  fat." 

It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  it  was  not  easy,  under  this  law,  to  punish  the  numerous  frauds  which 
occurred  in  the  dairv  industry,  and  in  1893  the  Chamber  nominated  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  a  better  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty.  A  Bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  this  Committee,  was,  in  May  1894,  submitted  to  the 
French  Chamber.  It  defines,  with  much  greater  string^ency,  the  limits  of  what  may  legally  be  described  as 
^*  butter,''  and  what  the  elements  must  be  of  a  substance  which  is  allowed  to  be  sold  under  the  title  of  ^'  margarine," 
"oleo,""butterine,"&c. 

GEBMANY. 

By  a  law  of  14th  May  1879,  the  trade  in  articles  of  food  and  drink  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  to  whom 
full  powers  were  given  to  visit  premises  where  such  articles  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  to  remqve  portions  for 
analysis. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  laid  down  that  the  adulteration  of  food  stuffs  could  be  prohibited  or  limited  by  decree 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  in  concert  with  the  Federal  Council.  Heavy  penalties  were  provided  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law. 

On  the  5th  of  July  1887,  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the  use  of  harmful  colours  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of 
food.    These  materials  were  very  fully  enumerated. 

One  week  later  a  law  was  passed  respecting  the  trade  in  butter  substitutes.  This  law  is  published  in  the 
English  reports  on  margarine. 

On  the  20th  of  Apnl  1894,  a  law  was  passed  guarding  the  trade  in  wine  and  liquors  against  fraud,  and  limitinff 
the  degree  to  which  imitations  of  wine  can  be  circulated.  This  law  names  various  ingredients  which  it  makes  it  peniu 
to  add  to  wine  or  to  any  liquid  intended  for  human  consumption.  It  also  defined  the  processes  which  shall  not  be 
considered  as  the  adulteration  or  imitation  of  wine. 

BELGIUM. 

By  a  law  of  4th  August  1890,  the  Belgium  Government  undertook  to  regulate  and  superintend  the  entire 
system  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  and  drink.  This  law  acts  in  surveillance  of  the  preparation  of  food, 
as  well  as  in  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  dangerous  and  hurtful  utensils  or  materials  of  every  kind. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  under  police  supervision,  and  the  burgomaster  of  eadi  commune  is  obliged  to 
aid  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  discovering  and  in  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  imitated  food-stuffs  of  a 
noxious  nature.  Special  regulations  deal  with  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  preserving  the  genuine  character  of 
particular  articles,  such  as  beer,  butter,  flour,  coffee,  vinegar,  chocolate,  and  spirits. 

In  1893,  the  Belgium  Government  issued  a  long  and  detailed  report  on  the  practical  working  of  the  law  of 
1890,  showing  what  frauds  had  been  prevented  and  what  articles  of  consumption  improved. 

SWITZEBLAND. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1848,  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  to  protect  its  citisens  from  all  fraudulent 
sale  and  adulteration  of  food-stuffs,  the  police  being  empowered  to  take  punitive  action  in  the  matter.  In  1886 
and  1890  laws  were  passed  for  the  special  protection  of  wines  and  spirits,  the  sale  of  adulterated  wine  having 
become  very  general  in  Switzerland.  The  Federal  Assembly  is  now  (1895)  giving  its  attention  to  a  complicated 
scheme  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  food-stuffs,  and  in  this  ps^icular  attention  is  given  to  milk^ 
flour,  meat,  butter,  wine,  and  beer. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  John  Gilesy  12  June  1895. 


Prosecutions  by  the  Metropolitan  Grooers  and  Provision  Dealers*  Association, 


1891-92. 

1.  For  the  non-registration  of  a  margarine  factory  as  required  by  law,  the  proprietor  was,  by  the  prosecution 
of  the  Council,  fined  2/.,  and  1/.  5s,  costs. 

2.  For  selling  1«.  butter  adulterated  with  60  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  and  U.  2d,  butter  adulterated  with 
40  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  a  trader  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Council,  fined  5/.  and  costs  for  each  offence. 

3.  For  selling  lOd,  butter  adulterated  with  75  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  and  Is,  butter  adulterated  with 
50  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  a  trader  summoned  by  the  Council  was  fined  18/.  and  costs  for  the  two  offences. 

1892-93. 

During  the  year,  the  Council  have  again  taken  proceedings  against  some  of  the  most  flagrant  offenders  for 
sellin^^  margarine  as  butter,  and  brouffht  four  prosecutions.  In  two  cases,  fines  of  15/.  and  1/.  and  costs  respectively 
were  inflicted,  but  in  the  other  two,  the  cases  were  dismissed. 

1893-94. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  has  again  taken  up  prosecutions  for  the  illegal  sale  of  this  article,  with  the 
result  that  a  fine  of  40#.  and  costs  was  imposed  in  one  case  ;  in  another  case,  a  fine  of  15/.  was  imposed  ;  in  a  third,  a 
fine  of  5/.  ;  in  a  fourth,  a  fine  of  lOs,  ;  in  a  fifth,  a  fine  of  1/.  ;  in  a  sixth,  a  fine  of  11,  Other  cases  have  been  laid 
before  the  authorities,  and  as  they  have  failed  to  prosecute,  the  cases  are  now  being  dealt  with  by  the  Association's 
solicitor.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  Association's  inspector  was  ta  king  samples  for  the  purposes  of  prosecution, 
he  was  assaulted,  with  the  result  that  the  tradesman  who  interfered  with  him  was  fined  20«.  and  costs.  In  all  cases 
where  proceedings  have  been  taken  by  the  Association  they  have  been  successful,  proving  that  the  Association  only 
act  on  definite  information,  and  do  not  act  in  a  persecuting  manner. 

1894-95. 

During  the  year,  two  cases  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Council,  which  were  notorious  for  the  fraudulent  sale 
of  tnargarine,  when  in  one  instance  a  fine  of  1/.  was  inflicted,  and  in  another,  a  fine  of  5/.  The  Council  regret  that 
the  authorities  ore  not  more  active  in  bringing  these  prosecutions,  as  it  is  notorious  that  fraud  is  most  openly 
carried  on  without  the  application  of  the  existing  law,  which,  if  promptly  and  intelligently  enforced  is  believed  to 
be  ample  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  honest  dealer.  More  convictions  might  have  been  secured  by 
your  Council,  but  the  proceedings  when  taken  by  others  than  the  public  officers,  are  costly  and  difficult,  although  it 
might  again  be  pointed  out  that  the  Council  have  never  yet  failed  in  any  prosecution  which  they  have  brought. 


APPENDIX,  No.  16. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hartley  Wilson,  18  June  1895. 


Cases  in  which  Prosecutions  for  the  Sale  of  Margarine  have  been  brought  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 

when  the  Margarine  Act  has  been  complied  with. 


Name. 

Police  Court. 

Date. 

Joseph  Bill 

Joseph  HiU 

W.  Mansell 

J.  Hunking 

H.  Friedmann       .        .        -        . 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores    - 
Balph  Slater         .        -        .        . 

T.  Chisnall 

T.  Jones        -        -        -        -        - 
Williams  Brothers 
Mr.  Bradford        ...        - 
B.T.  Jolly 

Liverpool  City  Police  Court 

Burton-on-Trent  Police  Court  ------ 

Liverpool  County  Magistrates  Court         ... 
Liverpool  County  Magistrates  Court         -        -        -        . 

North  London  Police  Court 

Southwark  Police  Court   ------- 

Liverpool  City  Police  Court 

St.  Helen's  I  olice  Court   ------- 

Liverpool  Police  Court     ------- 

Marylebone  i'olice  Court 

Liverpool  Police  Court     ------- 

Stratford  Petty  Sessions  ------- 

11  February  1891. 
April  1891. 
17  June  1891. 

17  June  1891. 
23  March  1892. 

6  April  1892. 

30  November  1892. 
23  August  1893. 
28  March  1894. 

18  April  1894. 

23  December  1891. 

7  January  1892. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    INDEX. 


LIST  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the  Pages  at  which 

thej  may  be  found. 


PAGE 

Acts  OF  Paruauest 399 

Analysts  and  Analyses     -        .        .        •      399 

BUTTEB  : 

1.  PercerUage  of  Water  in  Irish  and  other 

BtUters ;  Question  of  a  Maoeimum  or 
Water  Standard      -        -        -         -       401 

2.  Use  0/ Brine  in  making  Irish  and  other 

Butters  --...-       403 

8.  Coiofiial  Butter         ....  404 

4.  Brittany  and  Normandy    ...  404 

6.  Danish  Butter 404 

6.  Price        -         -         .        -        -        .  404 

7.  Inspection  •        •         .         •         .  404 

8.  Fines  and  Penalties  for  Adulteration  -  405 

9.  Other  Details  and  Suggestiom  generally  405 

Cbebse  ; 

1.  FiUedor  Imitation  Cheese  from  America      407 

2.  Margarine  Cheese  and  other  kinds        -       408 

Cocoa  : 

1.  Explanatiofns  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 

Pryy  Messrs,  Epps^  and  Messrs.  Van 
Houten  respecting  Consumption^ 
Manufacture^  Quality^  ^c.        .        .      409 

2.  Prosecutions  and  Regulations  as  regards 

Sales  of  Mixtures    -         -        -        -       410 

Coffee : 

1,  As  to  the   Consumption  of   Coffee^  or 

mixture  of  Coffee  and  Chicory,  and  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  Chicory  is  used 
as  an  Admixture  or  AduUeraiion       -      411 

2.  As    to  the   Precautions  and  Penalties 

desirable  for  preventing  Adulteration, 

or  the  excessive  use  of  Chicory    -        .      413 

Customs  Department       .....      413 

^rugs .415 

Fines  and  Penalties  {Imprisonment)        .        -      41 8 

Grocery  Trade      .-••-.      431 

inspection •        .       437 

I'Ot^f*  .        -        • 430 


PAGE 

Lard: 

1.  As  to  the  Manufacture  and  Ovnstituenis 

qf  Lard  used  in  the  English  Market, 

and  as  to  the  Extent  of  Adulteration  -      43a 

2.  American  Lard  -         -        .         .        .       a^i 

8.  Penalties  and  Prosecutions  for    Adul- 

teration  ..••..       ^^q 

Manchestem 436 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers     -        -      436 

MABQARtNE: 

1.  Oeneralltf  as  to. the  mixture  of  Marga- 

rine With  Butter,  the  injury  thereky  to 
the  Butter  Trade,  and  the  Fraud  upon 
the  Public 437 

2.  Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of  Prosecu- 

tions  and  Penalties  •        •        .        .      ^yj 

8.  Inspection  -        .        •        .        .      ^aq 

4.  Question  of  Margarine  Dealers  being 

licensed  ---.-.       43^ 

6.  Question  of  Separate  Shops,  or  Separate 
Counters  in  ShopSy  for  tile  Sale  of 
Margarine  and  Butter    ...      439 

6.  Colouring  ......  ^^q 

7.  Packages  and  Labels  ....  440 

8.  Customs  Regulations  and  Restrictions  -  441 

9.  Denmark  ......  ^^i 

10.  France     ......      ^^g 

11.  Evidence  as  to  the  toholesomeness  and 

usefulness  of  Margarine  as  an  Article 
of  Food;  as  to  its  checqmeu,  and  as  to 
the  inexpediencu  of  any  undue  Restric- 
tions upon  its  Sale  ....      44.3 

12.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generaUy      443 

MiLK 444 

Mustard 446 

Prosecutions  {Costs,  ^c.)       -        -        .        -  448 

Samples       -        -        -     ^  .        .        .        -  453 
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[JV^B^^ln  tbiA  index  A%  Jignm  following  die  NamM  df  th^  WftnessM,  tmd  those  ii^'the 
Asalvris  of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence;  the  Figures 
following  App.  refer  to  the  Pac^es  in  ^e  Appendix ;  and  the  Numerals  foUowip^  Rep.  to 
the  Pages  in  the  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.]  ,  ^    ^ 


ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT*  Enumeration  of  the  varioua  amendmente  ronsidpred 
necessary  in  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Druffs  Act>  1S751  with  general  recommendatione  for 
the  Iroproyement  of  that  Act  and  the, Margarine  Acty.1887  ;  P.Mipkey  fjQi'^jo.  8()8* 

87 1 Concurrence  of  wUnesa  ivitb  tiie  suggeitiona  pul  forward  by  Mn  Hiokey  for  the 

amendment  o(^  the  present  Acts,  Thompson  1065-1075. 

Unsatisfactory  state  of  thp  preseiit  la Wy  practioes  veiging  on  adulteration  being  left 
entirely  alone,  although  they. entail  the  gi^ual  deterioration  of  the  standard  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing ;  udmiQistration  of  the  adulteration  laws  capricious  in  the  last  degree, 
Rogers  5946  et  seq, ;   6079  et  seq. 

Kecomniendation  that  all  the  Acts  dealing  with  adulterations  and  ntixtures  should  be 
brought  into  '(»ne  Act,  to  be  called  the  Adulteration  Act,  and  that  the  M^rcliundide 
Marks  Act  should  be  administered  by  the  same  authorities  b,^  the  Adulteration  Act, 
i?fly^«  696^.  6089-6093.  6'Jio-6«22. 

Opinion  that  the  Act  of  1875  has  done  excellent  service  in  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion, und  haB  raised  the  standard  of  purity  to  a  very  creditable  position ;  belief  tliat  the 
Act  has  been  carried  out  with  moderation  by  the  authorities  and  with  efficiency  by  the 
public  analysts,  Umney  6375  ^^  *^?*  1  ^453 — 6461. 

List  of  all  the  Statutes  that  deal  with  the  adulteratiw  of  food ;  opinion  that  in  view 
of  the  conflicting  decisions  of  magistrates  these  Statutes  reoMire  annending  or  codifying, 

Giles  7036-7038 Advisability  of  amending  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  so  as  to 

provide  that  an  article  must  not  be  sold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  buyer  in  any  sense, 
Lubbock  7516. 

Main  object  of  the  joint  conference  of  the  London  vestries  to  formulate  suggestions 
for  the  amendment  of  the  present  Acts ;  brief  abstract  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 

the  conference,  Egerton  7551  et  seq. Opinion  that  the  Act  of  1875  should  be  made 

compulsory,  not  permissive,  in  order  that  its  administration  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  ib.  7585-7591. 

•Stfe  also  tb€  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Ind^x.  ' 

Analysts  asd  Analyses: 

Recommendation  of  the  Ma;ichester  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  analysts  should  be 
paid  a  larger  proportion  of  their  remuneration  as  an  annual  salary  by  the  municipulities 
employing;  them  anfl  a  smaller  proportion  by  fees,  P.' Mickey  761,  762.  923,  924; 
Kilvert  5120— —Special  attentii^  drajvin,  on  behxlf  of  the  wholesale  merchants  of  Man- 
chester, to  the  recommendation  that  no  opinion  of  the  analyst  should  be  added  to  l^is 

ceitificate,  unless  the  article  analysed  is  injurious  to  health,  P.  J^tcA^  763.  765 ^ 

Approval  of  the  recommendation  that  analysts  should  be  paid*  a  iixed  salary,  Thompson 
10^7^1070. 

CompkUit  afaiDti  the  Act  of  1 875  that  the  analysts  do  not  become'  aware  of  adultera- 
.  .tiaps  .until  tbeif  atteolibn  it  called  to  them,  whereas  they  oaght  to  be  on  the  look  out  for 
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Analysts  and  Analyses— continued. 

them;  desirability  of  there  being  an  experienced   Intelligence  Department  to  look  after 

such  roatiersi  Rogers  5859-5862 View  of  witness  that  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  the 

public  analysts  is  insufficient,  and  that  there  is  no  general  supervision  over  them ;  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  analysts  with  the  Somerset  House  officials^  ^.5951.  6006.  6083-6088. 
6152-6161. 

Contention  that  as  the  certificate  of  the  public  analyst  is  admitted  on  proof  without 
the  personal  presence  of  the  analyst  in  court,  the  certificate  of  the  wholesale  dealer's 

analyst  should  also  be  admitted  in  the  same  way.  Ropers  600 1,  6002.  6124-6133 

Desirability  of  the  result  of  an  analysis  being  communicated  to  the  vendor  and  wholesale 
dealer  or  manufacturer  within  three  days  of  the  sample  being  taken,  Williams  68 19, 
6820. 

List  handed  in  {App.  388-392)  of  200  ca^es  in  which  the  summons  was  dismissed  on 
a  variety  of  grounds^  about  10  per  cent,  of  them  being  dismissed  on  the  ffround  that  the 
analyst  was  wrong  ;  satisfaction  of  the  retail  trade  with  the  Somerset  House  analysts 
but  not  with  the  local  analysts^  who  are  often  incompetent^  Giles  7086  et  seq. ;  p28- 

7133 Contention  that  the  defendant's  analyst  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 

the  public  analyst,  who  can  only  be  brought  to  the  court  by  being  summoned,  ib.  7102 
—View  of  witness  that  the  public  analyst  should  not  be  compelled  to  give  a  quantitative 
analysis  on  his  certificate,  but  that  the  result  of  the  analysis  should  be  stated  in  general 
terms,  Egerton  7592,  7593. 

Non-objection  to  the  proposed  compulsory  reference  to  Somerset  House  in  disputed 
case^  if  the  samples  of  perishahle  articles  are  preserved  by  formaldehyde,  or  in  some 
other  uay,  and  the  analyst  is  allowed  to  send  the  sample  himself  to  Somerset  House; 
admission  that  now  and  a^ain  the  local  analyst  makes  a  mistake,  Blyth  7736  et  seg. ; 
7827,  7828— Opinion  that  it  is  only  fair  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  processes  of 
analysis  should  be  lumished  whenever  required  by  the  prosecutor  or  defendant,  ib.  7760. 

Approval  of  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  an  expert  court  of  reference, 
which  should  fix  standards  and  advise  as  to  methods  of  analysis;  complaint  that  the 
Somerset  House  standards  are  not  known  to  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts^  except  in 

cases  where  disputes  arise,  A.  W.  Stokes  7643-7849 Expediency  of  amending  the 

Adulteration  Acts  in  regard  to  the  form  of  certificate  by  the  analyst,  which  is  badly 
worded,  ib.  7902.  7919. 

Return  showing  the  names  and  remuneration  of  analysts,  arranged  according  to 
counties,  boroughs,  and  metropolitan  districts,  App.  376-380. 

See  also  Central  Department         Samples.         Somerset  Houscy  ^c.  Standards  of 

Purity. 

Aniline  Dyes.  Decided  opinion  that,  as  the  ufe  of  aniline  dyes  for  colouring  articles 
of  food  is  increasing,  some  limit  should  be  put  to  the  amount  used  of  some  of  them,  and 
those  that  have  been  found  to  be  poiiionous  should  be  prohibited^  ^/yM  7 768^-777 1. 

7802-7805. 

Antiseptics.  LimitHUons  sugtrested  as  regards  the  use  of  antiseptics  for  preserving 
food,  Bfyth  7772-7777»  78*^9-783i- 

Arrowroot.      Adulteration  of   arrowroot    with   potato  starch    and  tapioca   fiour,   Rogers 

5895-6^98 Considerable  adulteration  of  arrowroot  with  farina  and  potato  starch, 

Forster  6261-6266.  6274,  6275. 

B. 

Bacon.  Importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  American  bacon  in  a  green,  soft  state, 
which,  afler  being  dried  and  got  up,  is  sold  as  one  of  the  best-known  English  or  Irish 
brands  ;  sufficiency  of  the  law  as  it  stands  to  stop  this  fraud,  if  it  were  effectually  carried 
out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Harris  4522-4540. 

Baking  Powder.  Statement  that,  although  the  presence  of  alum  in  cakes  or  bread  is 
an  offence  under  the  Act,  baking  powder  containing  alum  is  sold  with  impunity; 
desirability   of  baking   powder  being   specially  included  as  an  article  used   in  the 

preparation  of  food,  Jiarvest  6320,  6321 Opinion  that  bakins^  powder  should  be 

declared  to  be  a  food,  so  as  lo  bring  it  under  the  Act,  Stokes  7932  -7939. 

Beer.  Desirability  of  the  amount  of  salt  allowable  in  beer  being  fixed ;  doubt  as  to 
antiseptics  being  much  Ubed  in  beer,  Stokes  7940-7944. 

Beeswax.  Extensive  sale  of  so-called  beeswax  containing  as  much  as  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  paraffin  wax,  Rogers  5910,  5911. 

Blythf  Alexander  Wynter^  F.I.C.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  Public  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  St.  Marylebone  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Society  of  Analysts;  is  also  Analyst  for^the  County  of  Devon,  7691-7694.  7796. 

Convenience 
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Blyth^  Alexander  Wynter^  F.I.C.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidtfiice) — contintied. 

Convenience  of  the  Rystem  obtaining  in  Marylebone^  where  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Sale  of  Food  und  Dru^s  Acts  i»  under  one  control;  statement  ihat  the  duties  of 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  of  Public  Analyst  are  not  too  much  for  witness,  as  be  has 

a  thoroughly  good  assistant  to  do  all  the  routine  work,  7695-7704^ Experience  of 

witness  Uiat  there  is  not  nmch  aUulterntion  of  drugs,  nearly  all  of  them  being  fairly  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  pharmacopceia,  7705-7708. 

Desirability  of  establishing  by  law  limits  or  standards  in  all  canes  where  it  is  possible 
to  fix  them  ;  statement  that  practically  the  standards  arrived  at  by  appeals  to  Somerset 
House  are  now  worked  to,  the  tradcK  perfectly  well  understanding]:  them,  7709-7711. 

yy8g  et  seq, Suggestions  in  detail  as  to  the  proper  basis  in  fixing  a  standard   for 

milky  7712-7719.  ;7§9  et  seq.;  7806-7816. 

Explanation  that  the  Marylebone  Vesrry  do  not  prosecute  now  in  cases  of  cocoa 
mixed  with  starch  and  sugar  because  there  is  no  real  offence  committed,  purchasers 
when  asking  for  cocoa  meaning  mixed  cocoa  and  not  the  pure  article,  7720-7722— ^ 
Agreenient  with  the  su^zgestion  that  the  preponderating  article  in  a  mixture  should  be 
mentioned  first  on  the  label  ;  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  state  the  per- 
centage of  the  more  valuable  article,  without  giving  the  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients^ 
7722.  7765-7767.  7817-7826. 

Statement  that  an  analysin  can  be  conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  allow  of  the 
proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture  being  ascertained  to  within  1  or  2  per 

cent.,  77*23,  7724 Recommendations  as  regards  a  standard  for  vinegar,  and  as  to  the 

amount  of  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  being  stated,  7725-77:)2. 

Suggestion  that  the  standard  for  cream  sliould  be  fixed  as  so  much  per  cent,  of  fat, 

7733-7735 Non-objection,    on   certain   conditions,    to    the    proposed    compulsory 

reference  to  Somerset  House  in  disputed  rases  ;  adm*i^4sion  that  the  local  analyst  occa- 
sionally makes  a  mistake,  7736  et  seq. ;  7827,  7828. 

Certainty  that  formaldehyde,  in  the  shape  of  a  disinfectant  called  formaline,  is  being 
used  by  the  trade  to  preserve  milk,  though  such   a  very  small  quantity  is  used  that  no 

injurious    influence    ii»    exerted,   7741-7745 Desirability   of^  the   Somerset   House 

chemists  being  empowered  to  call  in  expert  witnesses  when  necessary,  7746. 

Grounds  for  the  recommendation  that  in  doubtful  cases  a  reference  by  the  lucal 
analyst  to  the  Oovernment  laboratory  should  be  allowed  before  the  vendor  is  summoned, 

especially  in  regard   to  new  products  or  new  forms  of  adulteration,   7747-77,59 

Opinion  that  it  is  only  fair  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  processes  of  analysis  should 
be  furnished  whenever  required  by  the  prosecutor  or  defendant,  7760. 

Objection  to  the  general  label  **  All  spirits  iire  sold  diluted,'*  by  which  publicans  pro- 
tect themselves  when  selling  spirits  diluted  below  the  low  standard  that  has  been  fixed, 
7761-7764  —  Decided  opinion  that,  as  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  for  colouring  articles  of 
food  is  increasing,  some  limit  should  be  put  to  the  amount  used  of  some  of  them,  and 
those  that  have  been  found  to  be  poisonous  should  be  prohibited,  7768-7771.  7802-7805. 
——Limitations  suggested  also  as  regards  antiseptics  for  preserving  food,  777^-7777* 
7829-7831. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  look  for  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  milk,  a  most 
elaborate  and  difiicult  process  being  required  to  detect  them,  and  their  presence  not 
constituting  adulteration  when  ascertained,  7778-7788. 

Brown^  Andrew.  Memorial  of  Andrew  Brown,  of  Magherafelt  (Londonderry),  submitting 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  butter  trade,  and  suggesting  that  etfective  steps 
be  taken  for  preventing  fraud  by  admixtures  of  margarine,  ^PP*  372* 

BVTTER  : 

1.  Percentage   of    Water  in  Irish  and  other  Butters ;  Question  of  a  Maxi- 

mum or  Water  Standard. 

2.  Use  of  Brine  in  making  Irish  and  otiier  Butters. 

3.  Colonial  Butter. 

4.  Brittany  and  Normandy. 
6.  Danish  Butter. 

6.  Price. 

7.  Inspection. 

8.  Fines  and  Penalties  for  Adulteration. 

9.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally. 

J.  Per»centage  of  Water  in  Irish  and  other  Butters;  Question  of  a  Maximum  or 
Water  Standard: 

Opinion  that  17  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  standard  to  set  np  as  to  the  relative  quantity 
of  water  to  he  permitted  in  butter ;  explanation  that  there  is  more  water  in  Iriiih  than  in 
Normandy  butter  because  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  much  more  damp,  Lovell  168-189. 
361-376. 
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Butter — continued.  ^ 

1.  Percentage  of  Water  in  Irish  and  other  Butters,  ffc. — eootiniied. 

'  Belief  that  the  result  of  over* working  butter  with  a  ?iew  to  getting  the  water  out  ii  to 
break  the  grain  of  the  butter,  reducing  it  to  the  texture  of  isrease  and  making  it  unauitHble 

for  table  one,  P.  Hichey  707-711 Certainty  that  if  a  15  percent  standard  of  moisture 

were  established  it  would  shut  out  35  to  36  per  eent.  of  the  choicest  Danish  butter, 
60  per  cent,  of  Irish  salt  butter,  and  *22  to  23  per  cent,  of  the  best  English  fresh-made 

butter,  ib.  741  et  seq^  87<5-88o*  899-903 Evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  that 

.  butter  may  contain  as  much  as  25  to  30  per  i-enL  of  moisture  without  being  adulterated, 
ih.  750-758— —Opinion  that  considerable  allowance  should  be  made  for  diiK'rences  in 
moisture  in  butter  made  on  the  Continent,  which  only  remains  fresh  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  Irish  salt  butter  which  keeps  fresh  for  three  or  four  months,  ib.  759,  760. 

Fear  that  if  a  standard  as  to  the  amount  of  water  were  fixeii  small  farmers  would  not  be 
able  to  send  their  butter  to  market,  especially  in  hot  weather,   Thompson  1052-1058. 

1077-1085 Belief  that  climate  and  pasturage  conditions  aflfect  to  a  considerable 

extent  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter,  Hudson  1527-1539— —Variation  of  the  quantity 
of  water  in  butler  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  length  of  time  the  butter 
,  has  been  made;  average  percentage  of  water  in  freshly-made  Danish  butter  from  14*36 
to  14*4,  Faber  1698-1712. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  average  amount  of  water  is  higher  in  fresh  butter  than  in 
salt  butter;  explanation  of  the  dry  salt  process  of  extracting  the  water,  Faber  1713-1790. 
I765"'i763——*  Approval  of  a  standard  bring  fixed  as  to  the  amount  of  water  permissible 
in  butter;  suggestion  that  the  maximum  for  freshly-made  butter  should  be  18  or  19  per 
cent,  and  17  per  cent,  for  ordinary  samples  bought  in  a  shop^  ib.  1723-17-28.  1764-1769. 
1822,  1823.  1832  et  seq. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  prosecutions  instituted  in  Enuland 
for  excess  of  moisture  in  Irish  butter  tlie  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants  Association 
took  the  matter  up,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  moisture  varied  from  8  to  30  per  cent.; 

Table   handed  in  showing    variations  of  moisture,  S^oA^^    1880-1892.  1987-1998 

Large  excess  of  water  in  Irish  butter  in  1893  due   partly   to  defects  in  manufacture  and 

partly  to  the  excessive  heat  of  that  summer,  ib.  1893-1903.  1944  etseq. Conclusion  that 

16  per  cent,  of  water  is  too  low  a  standard  to  fix  for  Iri»b  butter ;  opinion  that  for  butter 
maae  with  all  necessary  appliances  and  under  favourable  conditions  18  to  20  per  cent, 
might  be  a  reasonable  standard  if  one  must  be  fixed,  ib.  1905  et  seq. ;  2029-2032.  2047 
—  Object  of  witness*  association  to  get  the  percentage  of  water  in  Irish  butter  h%  low 
as  possible,  a  large  amount  of  water  in  butter  being  a  disadvantage  to  the  producers,  ib. 
2005-2028. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  imposr^ible  to  fix  any  standard  of 
moisture  in  Irish  snlt  butter  that  will  not  interfere,  under  certain  circumf«tances,  with  an 
honest  faimer  doing  his  bt>st  to  produce  ijood  butter,  Gibson  2051   et  seq.;  2083-2090. 

2101  et  seq. Objection  to  a  standard  of  moisture  being  fixed  on  the  ground  that  it 

would  tend  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  that  it  would  also  make  it  impossible 
to  \)\xi  on  the  English  markets  any  butter  that  will  keep  for  six  months,  ib.  2067-2070. 
2138--2146.  2157-2178— Opinion  that  skilful  analysts  can  detect  added -water  as 
compared  with  water  that  occurs  in  process  of  manufacture  from  the  physical  appearance 
.  of  the  butter  under  test;  conclusion  that  the  analysts'  certificate  ought  to  state  whether 
the  water  has  been  fradulently  added  or  not,  ib.  2071  et  seq. 

Result  of  experience  in  the  South  of  Ireland  butter  trade,  that  the  standard  of  the 
public  analysts  of  16  per  cent,  of  water  in  butter  was  not  fair  to  the  makers,  the  water  in 
samplt's  tested  varying  from  S  to  30  per  cent,  in  1893,  and  up  to  24  per  cent,  in  1894  ; 
statement  that  a  high  percentage  of  water  is  a  loss  to  the  merchantf>.  It.  Hickey  2183- 
2193.  2264-2274— -—Instances  of  great  variation  in  the  percentage  of  water  in  butters 
made  at  different  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  same  dairies,  showing  the  striking  effect' 
of  high  temperatures  on  the  production  of  butter;  inference  that  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  was  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmers,  ib.  2194 

et  seq. ;  2251  et  seq. Opinion  that  it  is  inadvisable  and  almost  impracticable  to  fix  a 

standard  ot  moisture  in  butter  ;  certainty  that  a  standard  of  16  per  cent  of  moisture  for 
Irish  butter  would  mean  the  destruction  of  fully  five-sixths  of  the  butter  made  in  Munster, 

lb.  221 1-2214 View  of  witness  that  20  per  cent,  of  water  in  Irish  salt  butter  does  not 

prejudice  the  public,  who  know  exactly  what  they  are  buying;  impossibility  of  making 
this  kind  of  butter  without  brine,  ib.  2215-2221.  2237-2239.  2246-22^0. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of  water  in  butter  at  16  per  cent, 
would  sometimes  cause  innocent  people  to  be  punished,  20  or  21  being  a  fairer  per- 
centage, Dtmn  2300-2302.  2355---^^  Feeling  of  witness  that  at  present  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  enable  a  satisfactory  standard  of  watrR  to  be  fixed,  ib.  2303,  2304. 
2354 — Ability  of  the  inspectors  to  distinguish  in  iieaily  ail  cases  between  natural  water 
in  butter  and  water  that  has  been  fraudulently  added  ;  doubt  aa  to  the  chemical  analysts 
being  able  to  certify  wj^etber  water  has  b^jon  fraudulently  added  or  not,  H.  2314-2322. 

2445-2447- 
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BVTTER — continued. 

1.  Percentage  of  Water  in  Irish  and  other  Butters^  Sfc. — contiQued, 

Concurrence  in  the  tiew  that  waler  in  butter  varini  considerably  with  climatic  con- 

ditionB ;  uncertainty  at  to  whether  it  Taiiea  with  tire  nature  of  the  soil,  Dunn  2323-9326 

2356.  2459^470-^ — Doubt  ai  to  Irish  butter  containing  more  moiAtare  thun  other 

•  .  butter  OB  account  of  the  general  humidity  of  the  climate ;  absence  of  necessity  for  a 

'    separate  water  standard  fur  Irish  butter,  although  there  mif^ht  be  different  standards  ibr 

fresh  and  salt  butter,  ib.  2323-2326.  237a  etseg.;  244^-3450.  2481,  2482. 

Inclination  of  witness  to  regard  a  percentage  of  over  20  or  21  of  water  in  butter  as  a 

strong  indicatk^n  of  fraud.  Dale  2541 Numerous  instances  of  the  variation  in  the 

.    percentage  of  water  in  the  butter  of  honest  makers,  showing  the  difficulty  there  would 
.  ,  be  in  fixijig  an  absolute  standard,  ib.  2^2  et  seq.;  2707-27  lo^^-^^Evidence  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  Irish  butter  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  English  buiter  as 
regards  moisture,. t&.  2542  et  seq. 

Experience  of  witness  that  there  is  a  stnaller  limit  of  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
water  in  factory  butter  in  hoi  weather  than  at  any  other  time.  Dale  2553-2556.  2707- 
2710 — •  Confidence  of  witness  in  the  accuracy  of  the  testing  apparatus  at  Cork  butter 
market;  sufficiency  of  the  results  together  with  the  observation  of  expert  testers  and 
inspectors  to  enable  just  decisions  as  to  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  butter  to  be 

arrived  at,  ib.  2557-2560 No  doubt  that  an  experienced  expert  can  form  a  very  good 

judgment  as  to  whether  water  has  been  fraudulently  added  to  butter ;  insufficiency,  how- 
ever, of  the  expert's  opinion  to  secure  a  conviction,  ib.  2561,  2562. 

:    ..  Opinion  that  20  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  average  to  take  as  a  standard  of  water  in 

.    Irish  salt  butter ;  approval  of  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  20  per  cent,  of  water,  or  over, 

expert  evidence  being  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the  analyst,  to  prevent 

the  honest  maker  being  fined,  0*5'?i//iran  2742-2754 Conclusion  that  there  should 

nut  be  over  20  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  butter,  and  even  thnt  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  ;  inclination  of  witness,  however,  to  leave  the  matter  to  analysts  assisted 
by  experts,  Clement  2872-2875. 

More  water  in  Irish  than  other  butters,  Hamilton ^ox^-^^oiQ Grounds  for  objecting 

to  any  standard  being  fixed  as  to  the  maximum  of  water  to  be  allowed,  ib,  3017-3020. 

Reduction  fioui  22  10  16  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter  made  at  one  of 
the  Maypole  Dairy  Company's  creameries  in  Ireland,  this  having  been  effected  by  the 
use  of  ice-cold  watery  great  expense  if  ice  were  used,  Watson  4071-4079.  4 155-41  6k 

4179-418; Opinion  that  butter  will  keep  better  when  the  percentage  o{  water  is  low, 

ib.  41199  4120. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  of  the  local  Grocers'  Association  at  Liverpool  that  the 
percentage  of  water  in  butter  should  nut  be  fixed  higher  than  at  16  percent.  ;  belief  that 
butter  containing  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  water  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  as  well  as 
upon  the  retailer,  fTtV^on  7305-7312.  736"-737i«  74«^74<^*«  74ii>74i-i« 

2.  Ute  of  Brine  in  making  Irish  and  other  Butters: 

General  experience  of  the  trade  that  butter  made  with  dry  salt  will  not  keep  so  long 
as  butter  prepared  with  brine;  idea  of  the  producers  that  the  addition  of  4  or  5  percent, 
of. salt  is  requisite  to  preserve  butter  for  three  or  four  months,  P.  Hichey  724-736.  881-885 

View  of  witness  that  the  use  of  hot  brine  in  making  butter  amounts  to  adulteration, 

Fuber  1721,  1722.   175H-1763.  1849-185;}. 

Explanation  that  butter  in  Ireland  is  made  principally   durinjr  the  summer  months, 
^  warm  brine  being  added  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  sale  during  the  winter  in  England, 
Stokes  1905-1922.   1979-1981. 

Tlesult  of  experiments  made  in  regard  to  preserving  Irish  butter  that  the  process  of 
using  warm  brine  and  dry  salt  is  more  effective  than  using  a  preservative  like   boracic 

acid,  W.  L.  Stokes  1923-1928.  1970-1974 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  there  should 

not  be  any  definitely  fixed  standard  of  water  for  Irish  butter,  but  that  the  analyst  shoiild 
be  compelled  to  state  whether  water  had  been  added  with  intent  to  defraud  or  whether 
it  was  due  to  defective  appliances  at  high  temperature,  t6.  1929-1937.  1975-1978.  1985^ 
1986.  2041-2047. 

Certainty  that  hot  brine  is  used  with  salt  butter  by  some  people  to  fraudulently 
increase  the  weight  and  bulk ;  statement  that  the  fraudulent  addition  of  brine  can  be 

detected,  Gibson  2065,  2066.  2121  etseq. Necessity  of  adding  10  per  cent  of  brine  in 

order  to  make  butter  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  the  brine  being  stronger  the  longer  the 
butter  is  to  be  kept ;  belief  that  if  butter  could  be  made  perfectly  free  of  cai^eine  it  would 

not   become  rancid   at   all,  ib.  2091-2100.  2121  et  seq.\  *2]47-2l5i.   2157-2178 

Estimate  that  butter  saved  with  brine  ought  to  contain  at  least  ip  per  cent,  more 
moisture  than  fresh  butter;  erroneous  ideas  of  some  English  analysts  as  to  brine  and 

water  in  butter,  ib.  2129-2137 Suggestion  that  the  use  of  hot  brine  in  butter«»making 

should  be  prohibited,  Clement  2871.  2(p}8-2990. 
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Butter — continued. 

3.  Colonial  Butter : 

Statement  that  witneKg'  firm  have  shippetl  butter  lar^^ly  from  the  Coloniea  of  late 
years,  being  ageiita  for  tlie  New  Zealand  and  Crown  Dairy  Afsociutions,  Loveil  ^3-27 

Annual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  brought  to 

the  British  markets,  there  being  a  tremendous  ^lui  of  it  at  the  present  time;  statement 
that  it  is  a  fine  butter  at  a  low  price,  and  is  coming  into  general  favour,  ib,  335-944,  967 

et  sea. ;   342-344 Experience  of  witness  that  colonial  butters  are  not  adulterated, 

ib.  aB8.  344. 

Tendency  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butters,  while  they  maintain  their  low 
prices,  to  displace  margarine  and  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter ;  no  trace  of  any 
adulterati<»n  in  colonial  butters,  Hudson  1251-1262.  1437-1439*  1461-1463.  158^1590 

Belief  that  brine  is  not  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  New  Zealand  and   Australian 

butter,  cold  storage  taking  the  place  of  brine ;  no  doubt  that  this  butter  would  be  vastly 

improved  by  the  addition  of  brine,  Gibson  2127,  2128.  2157,  2158 Superior  quality 

of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  due  to  the  care  taken  by  the  colonial  autbo* 
rities  that  only  tlie  0nest  shall  be  shipped  ;  non-receipt  by  witness*  firm  of  any  complaints 
as  to  bad  butter  from  the  retailers  they  have  supplied,  Osborne  4555-4568.  4682- 
4690. 

4.  Brittany  and  Normandy  : 

Estimate  that  the    quantity  of  butter  imported  into  England  from  Normandy  and 

Brittany  is  from  300  to  400  tons  per  week,  Lovell  19-22 Information  respecting  the 

manufacture  of  the  butter  shipped  by  Bretel  Frdres,  of  Normandy,  for  whom  witness*  firm 
are  agents  ;  he  submits  that  this  butter  is  the  finest  on  the  market,  ib.  7-18.  242-244. 
258-276.  295-297. 

Absolute  denial  of  the  statement  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  the  suggestion 
that  Bretel  Fibres  and  Lepellitier  i<hip  adulterated  butter  to  England  ;  no  doubt  that 
some  Normandy  shippers  have  been  convicted  for  adulterating  largely,  Hudson  1429* 
1436.  1484,  1485. 

Representations  by  several  firms  in  the  Biittany  butter  trade  as  to  the  expediency  of 
strict  regulations  against  the  fraudulent  use  of  margarine  mixed  with  butter,   App.  373, 

374- 

6.  Danish  Butter : 

Impression  that  there  is  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  salt  in  what  is  known  in  the 
North    of  England  as  Danish  salt  butter,  it  being  nearly  as  mild  as  any   English  fresh 

butter,  JP. -fficAey  724-740.    963,  964 Great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Danish 

butter  due  to  the  unremitting  attention  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Danish  Uovemmeut^ 
*-797»798- 

Explanations  in  detail  as  to  the  regulations  in  force  in  Denmark  for  the  protection  of 

the  butter  industry,  and  for  pi  eventing  adulteration,  FaSer  1600  el  seq. Prejudicial 

effect  of  the  large  imports  of  colonial  butter  on  the  Danish  industry  ;  information  hereon 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  Denmark,  assistance  being  given  by  the  Government 
to  the  dairying  industry,  ib.  1792  et  seq. ;  1828. 1870-1872. 

Impori  chiefly  of  Danish  butter  into  Scf»tland  ;  limited  import  from  the  Colonies  or  the 

States,  ifamz'fton  3095-3105 ^Reason  for  the  less  water  in  Danish  than    Irish  butter, 

ice  bein;i  readily  available,  Watwn  4078,  4079.  4159-4161 Very  similar  quality  and 

price  of  Iri^h  butter  and  Danish  butter  as  sold  by  the  Maypole  Dairy  Company » 
i».  4152-4154-  4i77»4>78. 

6.  Price: 

Considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  butter  due  to  large  shipments  from  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  the  tendency  being  still  downward,  Thompson  1040-1043.  1 103,  1104. 

1136-1141 Present  average  price  of  Irish  salt  butter  about   74J.  to  76s.  per  cwt., 

the  best  creamy  butter  being  from  Hs.  to  los.  per  cwt.  higher,  W.  L.  Stokes  1961-1969 

Great  increase  in  the  import  cf  butter  from   the  Colonies^  the  price  generally 

having  largely  fallen;  sale  of  fresh  butter  by  witness'  company  at  \od.  and  \\d.  per  lb., 
fFa^^on  4097-4103.  4152-4154.  4178.  4182-4186. 

7.  Inspection: 

Desirability  of  butter  factories  and  creameries  where  butter  is  made  being  open  to 

inspection,  like  margarine  manufactories,  Hichey  778.  919,  920 Suggestion  that  the 

inspectors  should  be  empowered  to  take  samples  of  butter  while  in  transit  from  the 
retailer  to  the  house  of  the  customer;  belief  that  some  retailers  make  up  a  special 
mixture  which  they  do  not    sell  over  the  counter,  Hudson   1317-1325.     1448-1458. 

1486-1490 Expediency  of  the  inspectors  being  empowered  to  take  samples  of  butter 

from  factories,  creameries,  shops,  hotels,  vans,  &c. ;  approval  of  the  appointment  of 
travelling  inspectors,  G*Sullivan  2766-2784.  2793-2795. 
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Butter — continued. 

7.  Inspection — continued. 

Conolusion  that  it  should  be  imperative  on  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  inspections 
and  that  special  inspectors  are  required,  i/a»M'to»  3071-3076.  3117,  3118.  3152-3154- 

3182,   3183 Belief  that  in  some  cases  the  inspectors  are   open   to  being  bribed; 

desirability  of  a  heavy  penalty  being  imposed  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  difficulty 
or  obstruction  in  taking  samples,  Ling  3759  et  seq, ;  3805-3828.  3834-3837. 

8.  Fines  and  Penalties  for  Adulteration  : 

Insufficiency  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  persons  convicted  of  selling  adulterated 
butter;  contention  that  the  fines  should  be  heavier  and  that  ilie  punishment  for  the  thiro 
offence  should  be  imprisonment,  Lovell  51-58,  137,  •289-294.  316-318.  336,  337-— 
Approval  of  the  punishment  of  persons  fraudulently  adding  water  to  butter,  Dale  2538- 

2541 Opinion  that  the  punishment  for  adulteration  of  butter  ought>   after  the  third 

or  fourth  conviction,  to  be  imprisonment,  ib.  2582-2585.  2665-2673.  2729-2735, 

Proposal  that  in  cases  of  conviction  for  the  adulteration  of  butter  the  prosecutor 
should  receive  at  least  half  the  fine  imposed,  and  that  after  the  third  conviction  there 
should  be  imprisonment  wiihout  the  option  of  a  fine,  O' Sullivan  2763-27615.  2786—2788 

Recommendation  that  samples  of  butter  be  taken  at  all  ports  of  entrv  and  heavy 

fines  imposed  on  all  importers  of  adulterated  butter,  it  being  made  compulsory  for  the 
wholesale  man  who  gives  the  guarantee  to  be  prosecuted  ;  approval  of  imprisooment  or 
a  very  heavy  fine  on  the  third  conviction,  Clement  2834-2841.  2864,  2865.  2958  et  seq.; 
2974-2983. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  magistrates  give  undue  weight  to  the  plea  of  accident 
in  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  mixtures  as  pure  butter  ;  in  a  few  rases  tlie  shopkeepers 

never  had  an  ounce  of  butter  in  their  shops.  Ling  3744-3749 Proposal  that,  with  a 

view  to  stopping  fraudulent  sales  of  mixtures  as  butter,  a  central  authority  be  established 
to  which  the  public  could  ^o,  and,  on  depositing  5/.,  have  the  right  to  instruct  the 
police  to  take  a  sample  for  analysii<,  the  deposit  being  returned  and  the  tradesman 
prosecuted  if  the  sample  proved  to  be  adulterated,  and  the  deposit  forfeited  if  the  sample 

proved  to  be  pure,  ib.  3750  et  seq. ;  3819-3824,  3848,  3849 Explanation  that  witness' 

proposal  as  to  a  central  authority  is  made  with  a  view  to  getting  an  additional  protection 
to  tne  butter  trade  against  dishonest  competition,  the  present  system  under  the  vestries 
being  very  inefficient,  ib.  3753  et  seq. 

9.   Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally : 

Witness  (who  is  agent  for  William  Warner,  of  Bantry,  and"  James  Robertson,  of 
Strabane,  Irish  exporters  of  butter)  explains  the  French  system  of  butter  factories  in 
preparing  butter  in  Ireland,  Lovell  11-14.  180-189.  306-309— -Experience  of  witness 
that  butter  is  adulterated  to  a  very  great  extent ;  successful  action  taken  by  witness' 
firm  to  stop  the  adulteration  of  butter  coming  from  France,  ib.  33-35* 

Doubt  as  to  any  adulterated  butter  being  brought  in  from  foreign  countries  at  the 
present  time;  very  severe  steps  having  been  taken  to  stop  the  practice,  Thompson  101 1- 

1016.    1045-1048.   1130-1135 Experience  of  witness*  firm   that  although  factory 

butter  is  of  more  uniform  quality,  it  does  not  keep  so  well  as  creamery  butter ;  great 
decrease  in  the  sale  of  factory  butter  in  Lancashire,  ib.  1029-1039— -~ Absence  of 
necessity  for  a  written  warranty;  opinion  that  the  invoice  sent  with  the  butter  to  the 

retailer  is  sufficient,  ib.  1049-1051 Great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  butler,  the 

standard  of  purity  being  much  higher  now  than  it  was  years  ago ;  opinion  that  the 
competition  of  different  parts  of  the  world  may  be  trusted  to  keep  the  English  public 
supplied  with  good  butter  at  a  low  price,  ib.  1059-1064. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness'  firm»  in  order  to  guard  against  fraud,  compels  the 
manufacturer  or  shipper  to  give  a  guarantee  that  he  will  supply  nothing  but  pure  butter, 

and  to  put  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  every  invoice,  Hudson  1243-1247.  1376-I385 

Statement  that  the  London  Butter  Association  was  formed  because  the  local  bodies  and 
those  entrusted  with  the  working  of  the  Acts  did  not  do  their  duty;  considerable  success 
of  the  association  so  far,  ib.  1400  et  seq.  ;  1506-151 1. 

Opinion  that  the  sale  of  mixtures  gives  rise  to  much  unfair  competition  and  swindling; 
recommendation  that  if  mixtures  be  not  prohibited  altogether,  the  butter  fat  in  them 
Dughttobe  limited  to  15  per  cent.,  ^a^  1662  etseq. Considera ble  amount  (»f  adulte- 
rated butter  imported  from  Hamburg,  which  could  be  stopped  at  the  port  of  entry  if 
samples  were  taken  and  analysed ;  instances  of  Hamburg  factory  butter  being  marked 

as  guaranteed  pure  butter  in  Manchester,  ti.   1680-1685.    1721,   i72*-2.    1770-1789 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  Irish  butter  during  the  la^^t  few  years  due  to  competition 
in  the  butter  market,  and  to  the  better  education  of  the  farmers ;  doubt  as  to  margarine 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  improvement,  W.  L.  Stokes  1938-1960.  1982*1984. 
1999-2004. 

Explanation  that  butter  fat  is  composed  of  oleine  and  stearine,  the  batter  produced  on 

rich  land  containing  more  of  the  former  and  that  produced  on  poor  or  dry  land  more  of 
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Butter — continued. 

9,   Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally — continued. 

th«  latter ;'  intrinsic  value  of  lowland  batter  less  than  that  of  mountainy  butter,  Gibson 
2112-2120 Decided  opinion  that  the  public  are  good  judges  of  butter^  t^.  2152- 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness*  association  was  formed  in  i88f>  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  manufacture  of  Irish  butter  and  afterwards  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of 

the   Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  R.  Hickey  2180  et  seq. Statement  that  Irish 

butter  is  not   and   never  has   been   adulterated   with   margarine,  ib,  2223,  2224 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  dairy  schools  on  the  butter  trade  of  Ireland ;  advisability  of 
planting  more  schools  in  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Kerry,  ib.  2240-2245. 

G-reat  desirability  of  the  Local  Oovernmetit  Board  being  invested  with  stronger  power 
to  compel  local  authorities  to  do  their  duty  as  regards  the  adulteration  of  butter;  doubt 
as  to  the  public   being  good  judges  of  the  article,  Dunn  2290-2299.  2350-2362.  2364- 

2371.2436  et  seq.;  2504,2505 Detailed  explanation  as  to  the  system  of  testing 

butter  in  Cork  Butter  Market,  where  there  is  a  perfect  apparatus  for  testing  the  quantity 
of  water ;  practice  of  the  market  trustees  to  prosecute  whenever  there  is  more  than  21  per 
cent,  of  water  in  the  butter  brought  to  market,  forty-one  convictions  having  already  been 

obtained,  ib.  2305  et  seq.;  2372  et  seq.;  2451-2466.  2485-2503 Diversity  of  opinion 

as  to  the  best  nioil«  of  preserving  butter,  ib.  2332 Opinion  that  the  individual  farmers 

are  able  to  produce  as  good  butter  as  that  made  at  the  factories  and  creameries; 
ondesirability  of  any  extension  of  the  factory  or  creamery  system,  ib.  2333-2338.  2471- 
2480. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness'  firm  (Cork)  receives  the  butter  direct  from  the 
farmers  and  salts  it  with  dry  salt  and  "  preservitas  "  to  preserve  it,  packinsr  it  in  different 

{ packages  to  suit  vnrious  markets,  2>afe  2518-2537.  2629-2635.  2698-272C1 Very 
itile  adulteration  of  any  of  the  Oregon  butters  sold  in  Scotland,  Hamilton  3012,  3013 

Objection  to  the   importers  being  responsible  if  adulterated  butter  be  sent  to  them 

from  abroad  and  represented  as  gennine,  ib.  3184-3187. 

Varying  regulations  in  foreign  countries  as  to  the  percentage  of  pure    butter   to   be 

contained  in  artificial  butter.  Van  Der  Bergli  3312,  3313 Non-objection  to   stricter 

examination  at  the  port  of  entry,  ib.  3377.  3392-3397 Approval  of  mixtures  beinjj 

raarlked  as  *•  mixtures  '*  or  as  «  butterine,"  ib.  3382-3386.  3443-3446.  353^-3535= 

Very  little  butfer  now  coming  from  Belgium,  ib.  339  u 

Belief  that  the  import  of  adulterated  butter  is  very  limited,  McCallum  3617-3619 

Very  limited  trade  in  home-made  butters,  there  being  practically  no  London  market  for 
English   butters;  dealings  of  witness'  firm  mainly  in    Danish   and    Colonial   butters, 

ib.  3622-3629.  3681-3694 Check  upon  adulterated  imports  if  the  Customs  were 

required  to  examine  any  suspected  parcels,  ib.  3640-3645. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  Irish  butter  has  largely  gone  out  of  the  Glasgow  market, 
its  place  having  been  gradually  taken  by  Australian  butter;  the  bulk  of  the  butter  now 

coming   to   Glasgow  is   Danish,    Osborne    4548-4561 Suggested    responsibility    in 

foreign  Governments  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  butter  sent  to  this  country,  ib,  4617 
et  $eq.;  4647-4674.  4680,4681. 

Petition  of  the  Butler  Association  submitting  several  suggestions  for  the  amendment 
of  the  existing  law  and  regulations,  App.  368. 

See  also  Manchester.         Margarine. 


C. 

Candied  Peel.  Inoperativeness  of  the  Act  in  the  case  of  candied  peel  that  has  had 
the  essential  oil  extracted  from  it«  Harvest  6301-630S. 

Cant/iarides.  Information  respecting  cantharides,  two  varieties  of  which  are  sold,  both 
usually  being  genuine,  Umney  6417-6427. 

Caraway  Seeds.      Lai'ge  importation   of   exhausted'  caraways    which    are    mixed    with 

unexhausted  ones  and   sold   whole   or  tjround,    Rogers  5882-5886 Instance   tif  a 

quantity  of  caraway  se^ds,  adulterated   with  exhausted  seeds,  being   put  up  for  public 

sale,  but  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  trade,  Forstcr  1)253-6260 Large 

trade  in  Mincing-lane  in  spent  caraway  seeds,  which  are  bouuht  for  use  as  an  adulterant, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  this  fraud.  Harvest  629-^-6301. 

CcLSsia.  Injustice  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  some  recent  prosecutions  for  the  sale 
of  cassia  with  6  per  cent,  of  extraneous  matter,  several  defendants  being  fined  notwith- 
standing that  ibe  Act  allows  for  the  unavoidable  mixture  of  extraneous  mutter  with 
drugs,  &c..  Harvest  6308-6310. 
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Central  Department  Suggestion  thsit  the  proposed  central  GovemmeDt  Analytical 
Department  should  have  sufficient  fuDds^  appliances,  and  skilled  assistanoe  to  enable  it 
to  make  orisiuai  researches  into  adulteration  and  its  detectioui  to  be  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  local  analysts,  and  to  fight  important  and  expensive  cases^  Rogers  5969» 

5960.    5996-6000.    6050   et  seq.;    6119-6123 Conclusion   that  if  a  Government 

AnalytienI  Department  were  established  foreign  governments  would  communicate  with 
if,  in  regard  to  preventing  adulterations,  ib.  6057  et  seq. 

Evidence  in  support  of  recommendation  that  there  should  be  established  an  expert 
board  of  reference  to  whom  all  disputed  points  could  be  referred,  and  who  could  set 
forth  the  definitions,  limits,  and  standards  of  quality  and  purity,  and  lay  down  general 

rules  for  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  Rohvison  7225-7255.  727a Approval  of  the 

establishment  of  an  expert  board  of  reference,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  Act  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  as  well  of  the  retailer,  Wilson 
7339-7342- 

See  also  Somerset  House* 

Cheese  : 

1.  Filled,  or  Imitation  Cheese  from  America. 

2.  Margarine  Cheese  and  other  hinds. 

1.  Filled,  or  Imitation  Cheese  from  America  : 

Importation  of  large  quantities  of  oleine  cheese  from  the  United  States  as  pure  cheese^ 
under  the  guarantee  system ;  view  of  witness  that  this  cheese  does  not  compete  with 
pure  milk  cheese,  nor  does  it  injure  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  farmer,  the  price  being 
very  low,  Clement  2842-2863. 

Prejudicial  effect  of  the  importation  of  imitation  or  filled  cheese  on  the  home  trade; 
statement  hereon  tiiat  the  lar(2:est  quantities  of  spurious  cheese  come  from  America,  and 
that  smaller  supplies  come  from  Hamburg  and   Holland,  while  there  is  a  considerable 

production  in  Scotland,  JVehb  3855,  3856.  3909-3916 Explanation  that  filled  cheese 

is  made  from  skimmed  milk^  and  that  in  order  to  disguise  the  poverty  of  the  article 
there  is  an  addition  of  lard,  also  oil,  or  other  foreign  fat ;  belief  that  the  result  is  not  a 

wholesome  or  suitable  article  of  food,  ib.  3857  et  seq, ;  3917  et  seq Opinion  that  the 

filled  cheese  is  kept  on  the  market,  and  it*;  production  is  increased  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  whose  large  primary  profit  is  sufficient  temptation  to  risk  the  ultimate  losses 
that  generally  accrue  at  the  end  of  the  transaction,  ib,  3860-3864.  3935-3938. 

Action  taken  against  the  production  of  imit^ition  cheese  in  America,  it'^  manufacture 
and  sale  being  prohibited  in  Canada,  New  VorkState, Pennsvlvunia, and  Massachusetts; 
statement  hereon  that  the  principal  supplies  come  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  but 
that  prohibitory  legislative  steps  have  been  taken  in   the  former   State,  and  are  being 

taken  in  the  latter,  Webb  3864-3866.  3885-3895 Contention  that  the  Customs  have 

no  right  to  enter  imitation  cheese  as  cheese  ;  particulars  of  the  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  between  the  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange  Company  and  the 
Customs,  Board  of  Trade,  and  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject;  the  result  being 
unsatisfactory,  ib.  3866-3870,  3903,  3904.  3949-3901* 

Recommendation  that  as  filled  cheese  is  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  full  cream  cheese  its 
manufacture,  importations,  and  sale  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  the  consignments 
wherever  found  hein^j  confiscated;  desirabiliiy  of  there  l)eing  an  appeal  in  case  of  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  analyst,  Webb  3870-3877.  38?^3  et  seq.  3898-3908.  390a- 
.3929- 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  large  quantities  of  adulterated  cheese  are  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  the  North  of  England;  practice  of  the  shippers  in  some  cases  to  invoice  the 
article  as  pure  cheese  in  order  to  get  a  l>etLer  price,  Rowson.  3955-3960.  3999-4008-^  — 
Opinion  that  the  adulterated  cheese  coming  from  America  is  unwliolesnme,  very  liable  to 
decomposition,  and  a  fraudulent  imitation  for  a  i^ood   article  of  food,  ib.  f^gSi   et.  seq. 

Statement  that  a  conviction  was  obtained  in  each  of  the  eleven  prosecutions  insti* 

tuted  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  twelve  months  in  connection  with,  adulterated  cheese, 
the  imitation  cheese  bemg  in  most  cases  condemned,  ib.  3965-3975  — Mannfacture  iwirf 
sale  of  tlie  spurious  cheese  recently  prohibited  in  Winconsin,  ib.  3982, 3983. 

Desire  of  the  Liverpool  Provision  Association  that  tlie  production  and  sale  of  filled 
cheese  should  be  prohibited  in  this  country,  the  mjnufdcture  of  this  article  being  detri- 
mental not  only  to  the  cheese  trade  but  to  the  p'^blic  interest,  Rowson  3984-3988.  40OQ-* 

4011? BelielT  that  the  fund  raised  in  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  people 

dealing  in  adulterated  cheese  has  had  a  gre  it  influence  in  protecting  the  trade  and  the 
public;  recommendation  that  the  example  should  be  followed  in  other  lucalities  if  some 
Government  Department  does  not  lake  the  matter  up,  ib,  3993-3998.  4013-4025. 

General  agreement  of  witness  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  R>ws3n 
in  regard  to  filled  cheese^  Trengroase  4199-4204  — -Decided  opinion  that  the  traffic  in 
filled  cheese  defrauds  the  public  ot  a  m)re  nutritio.is  article,  and  injures  the  agricultural 
trade  generally,  ib,  4205-4209— -^llefujidl  of  witness  to  accept  consign uisuU  of  filled 
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Cheese — con  tin  ued . 

1.  Filled^  or  Imitation  Cheese  from  America. — continued. 

or  adiilterated  cheese,  although  offers  of  a  liberal  commission  reach  him  from  Illinois, 
Trengrouse  4210 -42 1 3. 

View  of  witness  that  the  manufacture  of  filled  cheese  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  fraud  ;  necessity  of  there  being  a  right  of  appeal 
agamtt  the  condemnation  of  alleged  imitation  cheese,  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakei^, 

Treniyrott^tf  4214-4222.  4241,  4242.  4287-4291 Statement  that  the  leading   London 

imptirters  are  all  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spurious  cheese  into  the  trade, 

ib,  4223,  4224 Opinion  that  if  the  Leuislature  does  not  see  its  way  to  stop  the  whole 

of  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  filled  cheese,  there  should  be  heavy  penalties  on 
those  who  sell  it,  with  imprisonment  after  the  second  or  third  conviction,  %b.  4*225- 
4229.4289-4291. 

Belief  that  the  public  are  often  imposed  upon  by  the  cheese  coming  from  America  ; 
proposal  that  in  order  to  prevent  this  imposition  foreign  governments  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  cheese  shipped  from  their  ports,  Osborne  4615  et  seq. 

4647-4674.4680,4681 No  doubt  that  the  fatty  matter  put  into  American  filled 

cheese  is  principally  lard  ;  arrival  of  considerable  quantities  of  this  cheese  in  Liverpool, 
whence  a  good  deal  of  it  is  sent  on  to  the  North  of  England,  ib.  4627-4634.  4647 
et  seq. 

Increase  of  the  sale  of  filled  cheese  in  Liverpool;  desirability  of  such  cheese  being 
'sold  under  some  distinctive  name,  such  as '^  oleine,"  so  as  to  disassociate  it  from  the 
genuine  article,  fVihon  7313-7328.  7403-7405. 

2.  Margarine  Cheese  and  other  kinds  : 

Statement  that  cheese  making  in  New  Zealand  is  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than 

butter  making,  Lovell  279-287 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  restrictions  of  the 

Daninh  law  have  killed  both  the  home  and  export  trade  in  .margarine  cheese,  which 
amounted  to  a  fraud,  I^aber  1729-1743.  1866-1869. 

Non-objection  to  the  sale  of  skimmed  cheese,  as  distinguished  from  filled  cheese^  it 
being  a  perfectly  honest,  although  poor  article,  W^4?W  3878-3882.  3924-3929.  3939-3948 

View  of  witness  that  a  slight  excels  of  water  in  cheese  cannot  be  held  to  be 

adulteration,  and  that  the  magistrate  would  be  justified  in  convicting  in  such  a  case, 
ib.  4026-4029. 

Prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  cheese  in  Glasgow  market,  the  highest  being  the  home 
cheese  at  56^.  per  hundred wei}2:ht,  Uie  lowest,  the  Gonda  cheese,  at  151.  less, 
and  the  filled  cheese  at  24s.  to  26^. ;  home  cheese  much  more  in  demand  than  foreign 

chfese  in  Scottish  markets,  Oiior/ie  4573-4586.  4603.  4691-4694 Analysis  of  the 

Duulop,  the  oleine,  and  the  Gorgonzola  cheese,  showing  that  the  home  made  Dunlop 

cheese  is  the  purest,  1^*4596-4603 Statement  that  the  Dunragit  skim-milk  cheese  is 

ne\er  sold  at  Gla^uow,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail  people,  as  genuine  full  milk  cheese  ; 
opinion  that  the  purchaser  is  amply  protected  by  the  lowness  01  the  price  and  the  ticket 
on  the  cheese,  ib.  4604-4614. 

Legal  question  at  Glasgow  as  to  whether  a  man  can  be  convicted  under  the 
Margarine  Act  for  selling  margarine  cheese  as  cheese  ;  view  of  witness  that  any  whole- 
some ingredient  should  be  allowed  to  be  put  into  cheese,  O^ftorwe  4635-4646 Grounds 

for  the  opinion  that  the  producers  of  cheese  and   butter  in  this  country  would  not  be 

benefited  if  the  sale  of  margarine  and  skim  milk  were  stopped,  ib.  4664  et  seq 

Advisability  of  there  being  some  limit  below  which  the  fat  should  not  be  deficient  in 
cheese,  A.  W.  Stokes  7947-7950. 

Chietny.  Decrease  in  the  importation  of  chicory  during  the  last  four  years  18  per  cent., 
and  in  cofl'ee  22  per  cent. ;  explanation,  however,  that  these  figures  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  very  ^ure  guide,  as  the  amount  of  the  home  production  of  chicory  is  unknown,  Rogers 
5758-5-60.         SeeBho  Co F FEE. 

Chocolate.  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  chocolate  is  pure  cocoa  combined  with  sugar,  and 
formed  into  cakes,  the  simple  forms  of  chocolate  being  almost  identical,  chemically, 
with  cocoa ;  large  and  growing  trade  in  chocolate  confectionery.  Fry  4766-4768. 
4791-4794- 

Cinnamon.     Adulteration  of  cinnamon  ilith  ground  walnut  shells,  Rogers^  5887. 

Clement,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Witness  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Andrew  Clement  and  Son,  provision  merchants  and  colonial  produce  importers,  of 
Glasgow,   Manchester  and    London ;    appears   on    behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Wholesale 

•  Pmviftion  Trade  Association,  2796  et  seq. Witness'  firm  are  distributing  agents  for 

the  Canadian  Government  Dairy  Department  and  the  United  Creameries  (Limited) 
Company,  and  have  much  greater  interest  in  the  sale  of  pure  dairy  produce  than  in 
substitutes  for  it,  2797-2806.  2842. 

Approval 
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Report^  1895 — dontinued. 

Clement^  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence) — continued. 

Approval  of  the  sale  of  margarine  and  mixtures  when  sold  upon  their  merits,  as  they 
are  valuable  articles  of  food  for  the  poor^  but  not  when  sold  fraudulently ;  large  use  of 
margarine  and  mixtures  for  cooking,  and  by  bakers  and  confectioners,  2807-^829. 

2914-2934.  2945-2Q57.  3003-3006 Belief  that  only   a   very  small   proportion   of 

margarine  is  now  »old  fiaudulently  in  this  country,  2815.  2974-2979. 

Opinion  that  there  would  be  very  little  fraud  if  the  Margarine  Act  were  enforced  and 
the  inspection  better ;  conclusion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  inspectors  to  visit 
hotels,  unless  it  be  mode  compulsory  for  hotei-keepern  to  give  their  cu8tc»mers  butter, 

2816-2821.  2895-2900.  2991-2996 Denirability  ol  all  mxigarine  and  mixtures  being 

packed  in  one  distinct  kmd  of  package,  such  as  square  or  oblong  boxes,  uniform  in 
api)earaiice,  and  being  sold  by  retailers  in  a  distinctly  coloured  wrapper,  281 6-*2 8 18. 
3002. 

Enormous  and  increasing  importation  into  this  country  of  mixture  conlainiiig  1.^  to 
25  per  cent  of  margarine  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  under  a  guarantee  of  being 
pure  butter;  failure  of  prosecutions  for  selling  these  mixtures,  as  the  retailers  are  pro- 
tected by  the  importers'  guarantees,  2830  eiseq^  2901-2910.  2970-2973.  2984-2987 

Recommendation  that  samples  of  batter  be  taken  at  all  ports  of  entry  and  heavy  fines 
imposed  on  all  importers  of  adulterated  butter,  it  bemg  made  compulsory  for  the  whole- 
sale  man  who  gives  the  guarantee  to  be  prosecutea;  approval  of  imprlsoument  or  a 
very  heavy  6ne  on  the  third  conviction,  2834-2841.  2864,  2865.  2958  et  seq.\  2914- 
2983- 

Importation  of  large  quantities  of  oleine  cheese  froai  the  United  States  as  pure  cheese, 
under  the  guarantee  syst«*m ;  view  of  witness  that  this  cheese  does  n.7t  compete  with 
pure  milk  cheese,  nor  does  it  injure  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  farmer,  the  price  being 

very  low,  2843-2863 Attention  drawn  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  cream  and  milk 

now  being  imported  without  any  precautions  being  taken  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
infection  and  impurities,  2866.  2876-2880. 

Suggestion  that  the  use  of  hot  brine  in  butter-making  should  be  prohibited,  2871. 

2988-2990 Opinion  that  there  should  not  be  over  20  per  cent  of  moisture  in  batter^ 

and  even  that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  2872-2875. 

Approval  of  margarine  being  coloured  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  consumer,  2881- 

2884.  2925-2944.  2963-2969 Statement  that  if  the  making  of  marg;arine  and  butter 

in  the  same  factory  be*  prohibited  the  home  makers  of  margarine  will  be  very  severely 
handicapped,  2893,  2894.  2911-2913.  2997-3002. 

Cocoa  : 

1.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fry,  Messrs.  EppSy  and  Messrs.  Van 

Houten  reepecting  Consumption,  Manufacture,  Quality,  ike. 

2.  Prosecutions  aiid  Regulations  as  regards  Sales  of  Mixtures. 

1.   Explanations  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fry,  Messrs.  Epps,  and  Messrs.    Van 
Houten  respecting  Consumption,  Manufacture,  Quality,  Sfc : 

Large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cocoa  in  its  nmnufactured  form  during  the  last 

twenty  years,  Fry  4697-4702 Detailed  information  respecting  the  process  of  coctia 

manufacture,  the  ordinary  cocoa  of  commerce  consisting  of  pure  co^oa,  to  which  sugar 
and  arrowroot,  or  other  farinaceous  substance,  have  been  added  ;  view  of  witness  that 
these   additions  do   not   constitute  adulteration,   but  are  for  the   public   convenience, 

ib.   4603  et  seq.;   4795-4797.    4830   et  seq. Absence  of  any  complaints  that  the 

public  do  not  receive  a  pure  article;  explanation  that  the  cocoa  mixed  with  sugar 
and  arrowroot  is  sold  as  a  mixture,  and  that  there  is  no  free  alkali  in  it,  ib.  4726-^4730. 
4859-4864. 

Supposition  that  the  great  difl*erences  that  sometimes  exist  between  the  analyses  of  the 
i»ame  cocoa  must  be  due  to  want  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  local  analysts  ;  objection 

tri  the  analyst's  habit  of  calling  arrowroot  '*  starch,"  ^ry  4752-4755 Information 

respecting  cocoa  nibs,  cocoa  essence,  cocoatina,  and  cocoa  prepared  by  the  Dutch 
process,  the  purest  ordinary  (brius  of  cocoa  being  "  pure  concentrated  extract "  and 
*' cocoa  extract"*;  opinion  that  there  is  no  justification  for  alleging  that  the  Dutch 
method  of  treatment  is  injurious  to  health,  ib.  4772-4779.  4820-4826.  4830-4844— 
Explanation  that  ihe  oil  is  extracted  from  cocoa  bj  hydraulic  pressure ;  i>elief 
that  the  practice  of  extracting  the  oil,  which  is  a  comparatively  modem  innova- 
tion, WHS  introduced  b}  the  French  for  the  purpose  of  making  cocoa  butter,  ib.  4780- 
47«5. 

Opinion  that  cocoa  is  more  nutritious  than  tea  or  coffee,  in  addition  to  being  a 

pleasant  and  exhilarating  beverage,  Epps  4871,  4872 Difficulty  of  muking  cocoa 

serviceable  :ts  a  food  overcome  by  the  Mexicans  300  years  ago  by  adding  sn^ar  and 
arrowroot ;  another  method,  introduced  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  consisting  in  re- 
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Cocoa — continued. 

1.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fry^  Messrs.  Epps,  ^c. — continued. 

moving  as  much  ag  possible  of  the  fiit ;  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  cocoa  chemically 
with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  i»  injurious  ti*  the  human  sj^i^m,  Epps  4873-4885. 
4978-4983- 

Statement  that  the  only  pure  cocoa  is  the  cocoa  nibs,  whole  or  ground,  and  that  all 
other  preparations  of  coco^  should  be  destcribed  as  mixtures  ;  possibility  of  some  '^  pure 

cocoa  '  being  unwholesome  and   not  nutritious,  Epps  4882-4884.  4950-4955 Great 

increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  cocoa,  chiefly  from  Holland  ;   belief  that  the  Dutch 

coeoas  are  prepared  by  a  deleterious  process,  ib.  4885-4890^  4984-4996 -Desirability 

of  retaining  the  whole  body  of  cocoa  oil  in  the  cocoa  sold  to  the  public,  it  being  the 
constituent  of  the  cocoa  beau  possessing  the  highest  food  value ;  sale  by  auction  of  tons 
of  cocoa  butter  every  week,  ib.  4891-4897. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  cocoa  prepared  with  sus;ar  and  arrowroot  is 
very  nutritious ;  necessity  of  addmg  as  much  sugar  and  arrowroot  as  will  readily  com- 
bme  with  the  rich  cocoa   and  furnish  a  smooth  and  agreeable  drink,  Epps  4898-4905 

Information   as  to  the  various  kmds   of  cocoa  and  chocohte  manufactured  by 

witness'  Arm,  one  quality  only  of  each  article  being  made  and  the  recipe  never  altered, 
*•  49* 7-494 »•  4949*  4967-4970- 

Importation  of  about  2,500,000  lbs.  of  manufactured  cocoa  into  this  country  annually, 
"*Ae  bulk  of  it  coming  from  Holland;  statement  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  quantity 
of  cocoa  and  chocolate  imported  comes  in  the  form  of  Van  Houten's  cocoa,  Leckie  5334 
et  $eq.^ — Explanation  that  the  late  Mr.  Van  Houten  invented  a  process  whereby  cocoa 
was  made  more  soluble  without  any  addition  of  arrowroot  nnd  su^r,  and  that  the  firm 
has  used  this  process  for  about  sixty-seven  years,  ib.  5338-5346.  5438-5444  "The 
exclusive  ri^ht  for  ten  years  to  manufacture  pure  cocoa  powder  given  by  the  Dutch 
Government  to  Mr.  Van  Houten  in  1828  ;  ib.  5342-5346. 

Opinion  that  the  extraction  of  some  of  the  fat  increases  the  solubility  of  the  cocoa  and 
is  an  improvement  from  the  dietetic  point  of  view;  absolute  necessity  of  manufacturing 

coeoa  in  some  way  before  it  can  be  consumed  with  advantage,  I^ckie  5347  et  seq, 

Contention  that  the  cocoa  powder,  as  generally  sold,  possesses  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  cocoa  bean,  and  that  the  public  are  not  deceived  when  purchasing  it :  no  doubt  that 
cocoa  powder  manufactured  by  special  processes  in  order  to  improve  the  solubility  con- 
tains the  nutritive  qualities  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  natCiral  beau  itself,  ib.  5356 
et  seq. ;  5422  5437. 

Denial  of  the  statement  that  the  Dutch  process  of  making  cocoa  powder  is  objection- 
able and  lesults  in  the  formation  of  a  soap;  letter  hereon  from  Dr.  Ringer  handed  in  to 
the  effect  that  a  certain  passage  quoted  from  his  book  had  no  reference  to  Van  Houten's 

cocoa,  Z^At^  5383  4?/<0j^.;  5451^5454 Belief  that  there  is  practically  no  injurious 

adulter€itit»nof  cocoa  in  this  country,  ib.  5448--5450-— -Increased  consumpcion  of  cocoa 
on  the  Continent  during  the  last  twenty  }*ears,  ib.  5455. 

2u  Prosecutions  and  Regulations  as  regards  Sales  of  Mixtures  : 

Assertion  that  there  have  been  no  successful  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  witness* 
mixtures  of  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and  sugar,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  tradesman  has 
omitted  to  exhibit  the  label  s^upplied  with  the  cocoa;  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the 
in aG;istrate  convicted  and  witness'  firm  obtained  a  decision  in  their  favour  in  the  Court 

of  Queen's  Bench,  Frg  478(3,  4787.  4798  et  seq. ;  481CT4819 Doubt  as  to  the  practical 

value  of  specifying  on  the  labels  on  the  cocoa  the  exact  proportions  of  the  various  in* 
gradients  m  the  mixture  or  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  the  different  quahties  of  cocoa 
are  well  known  to  the  purchasers,  and  the  public  are  not  misled,  ib.  4743-475K  4845- 
4858. 

Opinion  that  when  the  label  8up|)lied  with  the  cocoa  has  been  exhibited  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  mixture  is  injurious  to  health  ought  to  rest  with  the  prosecution; 
warranty  given  with  pure  cocoa  if  required  by  the  customers,  Frg  4756-4761— —Wil- 
lingness of  witness' hrin  to  take  as  far  as  possible  the, whole  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  the  cocoa  they  make,  it  being  unjus^t  10  the  retailer  to  make  him  bear  the 
brunt  uf  a  prosecution  with  regard  to  an  article  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge;  non- 
objection to  Its  being  compulsory  for  the  inspector  to  take  a  packet  with  the  manu- 
facturer's label  on  it,  ib.  4762-476^.  4786-4810.  4827-4829.  4865-4868. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  form  of  warranty.  Fry 
4765— Contention  that  although  the  Act  is  complied  with  for  safety,  it  is  not 
absohitely  necessary  that  the  labels  should  contain  a  declaraiion  that  the  article  is  a 
mixture,  as  the  original  cocoa  was  a  mixture,  the  pure  form  having  only  been  introduced 
about  thirty  years  ago,  ib.  47%  et  seq.;  481 1-4815. 

Approval  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  cocoa  and  the  description 
of  manufacture  being  declared  on  the  label ;  disinclination  of  witness  to  state  the  actual 
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Coco  J — continued. 

2.  Prosecutwns  and  lUgulatims  as  regards  Sales  of  Mixtures — continued. 

pioportionA  of  tbe  iiifrredietiits  on  the  label,  although  not  objecting  to  a  certain  standard 

being  fixed  for  the  guidance  of  the  public,  Epps  4906  ei  seq. ;  4942-4943. 4^(12 '^4966 

Staien^ent  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  only  been  two  convictioaA  against 
witness'  cocoas  and  that  these  were  t)y  country  justices  wtA  were  quashed  on  appeal ; 
non-objection  to  the  present  Act,  ib.  4943-4948.  4956-496-1.  497 1-4977. 

Disapproval  of  the  suggestion  that  admixtures  o^'  cocoa  with  :*  small  perceDCaffe  of 
sugar  and  farinaifeous  matter  should  be  sold  simply  as  cocoa,  with  the  proportion  of  the 
ingrt'dients  declared  on  the  label,  X^cAt^  5339  —  Objection  to  the  proposal  to  u$e  the 
words  ^^coeaana^"/^  chocolate  powder,'*  &c.,  in  the  case  of  admixture  of  more  than  a 
certain  perceniajiie  ol  foreign  ingredients  ;  sufficiency  of  the  present  Act  so  far  as  the 
definitions  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  mixtures  are  concerned,  xh,  5360-5363.  5430-5437.  5445 
€t  seq. 

Statemeoi  that  no  actions  have  ever  been  brought  againi^t  witness  as  the  repre* 
sentative  of  Vun  Houten,  nor  against  the  retailers  oif  Van  Houten's  cocoa  in  England, 
Germany,  or  Belgium  ;  particulars  of  an  unsuccesstul  prosecution  in  Paris,  ZecAt^  5365- 

5337«  5396-*54'^^ Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  suiigestion  that  it  should  be  an 

offence  to  add  alkali  to  cocoa,  whether  such  addition  be  declared  or  not,  b  unnecessary 
iind  mischievous;  assertion  that  all  manufectured  cocoa  powder^  except  that  treated  with 
starch  and  sugar,  contains  an  increased  amount  of  mineral  matter,  ib.  5368  et  seq. 

Conclusion  that  the  admixture  of  starch  and  sugar  with  cocoa  i^  not  legitimate^ 

iS'aiii&r^n  5630-5634 Opinion  that  the  admixture  of  starch  and  sugar  with  cocoa 

cannot  be  regarded  as  adulteration,  cocoa  being  a  manufactured  article  ;  reeommendatiou 
that  the  percentages  of  the  ingreditnts  should  be  declared  on  the  lahcls,  an^l  that  when 
the  added  substances  rise  above  a  certain  percentage  the  mixture  sliould   be  called  by 

some  name  other  than  cocoa,  Hogers  5782  et  seq. Suggestion  that  if  alkalis  are  being 

added  to  cocca  it  is  a  new  departure  that  should  be  prohibited,  ib.  6014-60^25. 

Sale  of  loose  cocoa  at  a  price,  namely,  4^.  per  lb.,  at  which  pure  cocoa  cannot  be 
expected  ;  contention  that  the  manufacturers'  labels  in  the  case  of  packet  cocoa  ought  tn 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  shopkeeper  from  prosecution  for  selling  cocoa  with  foreign 

matter  in  it,  Jimmn^^  687*2-6876 Explanation   that  the  Marylebone  Veetry  do  not 

prosiccule  now  in  cases  of  cocoa  mixed  with  starch  and  sugar^  because  there  is  no  real 
offence  committed,  purohtsers  when  asking  for  cocoa  meaning  mixed  cocoa  and  noi-the 
pure  article,  Blyth  7720-7722. 

Coffee  ; 

1.  As  to  the  Consumptio7i  of  Coffee  or  mixtures  of  Coffee  and  Chicory^  and  as 

tu  the  extent  to  which  Chicory  is  used  as  an  Admixture  or  Adulteration. 

2.  As  to  the  Precautions  and  Penalties  desirable  for  preventing  Adulteration 

or  the  excessive  7ise  of  Chicory. 

i.  As   to  the    Consumption   of  Coffee  or  mixtures  of  Coffee  and   Chicory ,  and 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Chicory  is  used  as  an  Admixture  or  Adulteration. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  sale  of  coffee  ha*«  not  increased  so  much  as  might  hare 
been  expected,  owin^  to  the  abnormally  low  price  of  tea ;  belief  that  if  the  sale  of  mixtures 
of  coffei  and  chicory  be  interfered  with,  the  trade  will  be  still  further  diminished,  Ivey 

54'}9etseq,;    5520,  5521.  5535,  5536 Certainty  1  hat  the  term  "  French  coffee  "  is 

always  understood   by  the  public  to  mean  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory,  the  coffee 

being  roasted   in   the  French   style,  ib.  55^^8-5534 Opinion  that  the  public  are  not 

defrauded  by  the  sale  of  admixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory  at  present;  belief,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  grocer  makes  very  little  profit  out  of  ihe  ^ransaciions,  ib.  555»-5558 
— —Doubt  as  to  any  other  ingredient  than  chicory  being  mixed  with  cottee  as  an 
adulterant  in  this  country ;  manufacture  in  America  o(  imitation  coffee-berries,  ib.  5559- 
6574. 

Evidenee  in  support  of  the  contention  that  there  is  a  very  large  adulteration  of  ooffee 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  no  improvement  having  taken  place  since  18^;  undoubted 
fHi  t  that  the  unfair  trading  is  encouniged   by  tiie   present  stated   ihe  lia^Wy  Sanderson 

5582   et  seq.;    5623  et  seq.;    5680-5686.    5709.   5713.   5743>.  6744 Experience  of 

.witness  that  real  French  coffee  contains  a  large  amount  of  chicory,  ib.  5635.-5639 

View  of  the  coffee  growers  abroad  that  the  sale  of  genuine  coffee  is  interfered  with  by 
the  extensive  use  of  chicory,  and  that  the  admixture  of  chicory  ought  to  be  checked  or 
prevented;  vitiation  of  the  public  tast^;  by  the  undue  propoition  of  chicory  put  into  the 
n)ixtures  for  the  sake  of  profit,  ib.  5648  et  seq. ;  5690-5708. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  normal   rate  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  has 

been  checked  by  tlie  unlimited  use  or  abuse  of  chicory  ;    d^oline  in  the  9onstimption  of 

0.73*  "  3  F  4  coffee 
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Coffee — continued. 

1.  As  to  the  Consumption  of  Coffee  or  mixtures  of  Coffee^  ^/?.*— continued. 

coffi^e  from  "pg  of  a  pound  per  head  of  the  population  in  1X79  to  '69  in  1893;    Rogerg 

6748  et  seq. View  of  witness  that  if  the  trade  were  les:itiinately  conducted  and  if 

people  could  have  the  stimulus  they  expect  from  cofiee,  the  consumption  wouhl  have 
increaited  x%ith  the  poptilaiion  ;  reference  to  the  present  normal  trade  in  coffee  as  really 
a  trade  in  chicory,  ib,  5748  et  seq. ;  5771-5773. 

No  doubt  that  aHmixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory  have  increased  in  consequence  of  tlie 
rise  in  the  price  of  coifee,  which  is  due  to  the  growinsr  demand  for  coffee  on  the  Continent, 
where  chicory  is  tiot  so  much  used,  Rogers  5761,  5762— —Practice  in  Prance  to  buy  the 
freshly-roasted  berries,  grind  them,  and  make  a  <lecoction  of  them,  which  is  kept  for  a 
certain  time,  the  cafi  an  hit  being  made  by  adding  a  little  of  this  extract  of  coffee  to 
hot  milk,  ff>.  5762. 

Opinion  that  what  is  bold  in  this  country  as  French  coffee  is  neither  French  nor  coffee> 
some  of  the  samples  containincr  as  much  as  80  or  90  percent,  of  chicory  ;  conclusion  that 
there  otiiiht  to  be  some  legal  limit  to  the  amount  ot  chicory  in  mixtures,  Rogers  5762, 

5763.  679^-5797 Sale  by  witness'  firm  of  three  qualities  of  mixtures  of  coffee  and 

chicory, containing  .^o,  75,  «nd  80  per  cent,  of  chicory,  respectively,  deelared  on  the  tins; 
no  doubt  that  in  many  mixtures  sold,  the  chicory  goes  up  to  90  per  cent.,  ib.  597&-598o. 

Statement  to  the  effect  1  hat  when  coffee  and  chicory  had  to  be  sold  separately  the 
mixture  was  msn^e  by  the  coiisnmer  after  the  goodness  o{  the  coffee  was  lost  and  the 
chicory  had  abporbed  as  much  moisture  as  it  could,  the  result  being  a  flat,  unpalatable 
drink;  approval  of  the  trade  havino;  the  right  to  mix  coffee  and  chicory.  Sir  W.  Pink 

6634-6636 Experience  of  \\itne8s,  both  with  his  wholesale  and  retail  customers,  that 

a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  preferred  by  the  public  to  pure  coffee,  Ooode  6676- 

6680.    6698,    6699 Non-incrense    in  the  sale  of  coffee  of  late  years  due  to  the 

tremendouK  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lea,  and  its  relatively  lower  price,  ib.  6687- 
6697.  6784-6706. 

2.  As  to  the  Precautions  and  Penalties  de»irablefor  preventing  Adulteration  or  the 

excessive  use  of  Chicory. 

Opinion  that  it  should  be  sufficient  defence  for  the  vendor  of  mixtures  of  coffee  and 
chicoiy  if  the  packets  be  labelled  '^coffee  and  chicory'*  when  the  coffee  predominates, 
and  *'  chicory  and  coffee''  when  the  chicory  is  in  excess,  the  exact  proportions  not  being 

declared  on   the   labels,  /»tfy  5460,  5461.  SoH  ^t  seq. Impossibility  at  present  of 

arriving  by  analysis  at  the  exact  proportion  of  chicory  that  there  may  be  in  a  mixture  ; 
injustice,  tl)eref<Te,  of  any  attempt  to  compel  the  vendor  to  specify  the  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  on  the  label,  ib.  5461-5479.  5516  et  seq.;  6637-6550. 

General  satisfaction  with  the  law  a»  it  stands  at  present  in  regard  to  mixtures  of  coffee 

and  chicory,  there  being  no  complaints  from  the  public,  Iveg  5504-5513 Contention 

that  there  is  fo  much  variation  in  the  price  and  quality  of  coffee  and  chicory  that  the 
ascertainment  of  the  proportions  of  these  ingredients  gives  no  guarantee  of  the  actual 
nature  of  the  mixture,  ib.  5522-5527.  5537  et  seq. 

Explanation  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  unanimous  upon  the 
question  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  because  of  the  large  trade  interest  in  mixture:* 
having  made  itself  felt ;  disagreement  of  witness  with  the  resolution  of  the  Coffee 
Trade   Section   against   the  compulsory  declardtion  of  the  proportions  of  coffee  and 

chicory  in  a  mixture,  Sanderson  5589  et  seq. ;  5737-5740 Belief  that  if  X\kk  declaration 

of  proportions   were   compulsory   wholesale    mixers   would    adopt  better   methods  of 

manufacture  to  euHble  them  to  do  it  accurately,  ib.  5600-5602.  5742 Doubt  as  to 

there  being  any  difficulty  of  analysis  as  regards  coffee  and  chicory ;  experience  of 
witness  that  analysts  can  fix  within  reasonable  limits  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  in 
a  mixture,  ib.  5603-5606,  5664  et  seq.;  5741,  5742. 

Refusal  of  ihe  London  Chamber  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  Coffee  Trade  Section^ 
a  resolution  being  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  law  as  to  admixtures  and  their  declaration 
to  the  purchaser  requires  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  Sanderson  5607-5610— —Unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  present  law,  nian*ifacturerd  having  a  license  to  mix  as  much  chicory 
as  they  like  with  coffee  so  long  as  they  put  a  notice  on  the  label  to  the  effect  that  the 
article  is  sold  an  a  mixture ;  desirability  of  mixtures  being  called  ^^  Coffee  Mixture," 
**  Chicorine,"  &c.,  and  the  proportions  being  declared  on  the  label,  26.5611-6622.  5t)6i- 

5663.  5672-5679.  5714  tf^  wy. Recommendation  that  coffee  and  chicory  should  be 

sold  separately,  leaving  the  public  to  mix  them  together,  ib.  5635-5639. 

Conclusion  that  the  praciiceof  witness'  firm  to  declare  the  percentage  of  chicory  in 
their  mixturcf)  is  detnmeutal  to  their  business,  as  other  firms  do  not  act  likewise ; 
contention  that  the  honest  trader  and  the  growers,  as  well  as  the  public,  should  be 
protected  by  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  being  specified  on  the  labels,  Rogers 

5763  et  seq. ;  5867  et  seq. Suggestion  that  coffee  with  not  more  than  25  or  33  per 

cent,  of  chicory  should  be  allowea  to  be  sold  as  coffee,  with  the  proportions  specified  on 

the 
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Coffee — continued. 

2.  A$  to  the  Precautums  and  Penalties  desirable  for  preventing^  ^c.--*C(>ntinued. 

the  labels,  and  that  mixturos  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  chicory  should  be  called 
"coffeine,"  with  ihe  proportions  declared, or  «s"  chicoiine,*'  without^any  declaration,  jB(;yer« 

6774-6778*  6^7 1 I)oubt  a«  to  there  being  any  insuperable  analytical  difficulties  in 

specifying  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture  ;  desirability  of  a  latitude  of 
5  per  cent,  being  allowed,  and  of  an  appeal  to  some  central  authority  for  the  full 
'  protection  of  the  trade,  ib.  5779-5781.  5879-5881. 

Opinion  that  the  higher  class  mixtures  should  be  labelled  *^  coffee  and  chicory,**  add 
the  lower  class  mixtuies '* chicory  and  coffee'*;  disapproval  of  the  proportions  of  the 
coffee  i.nd  chicory  being  declared  on  ti^e  label,  as  such  a  declaration   would  be  no 

criterion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  article,   Goode  6ti8o-6686.  6700  et  seq, General 

opinion  of  the  leiail  grocery  trade  that  if  an  Act  were  passed  making  it  compulsory  to 
declare  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  on  the  label  the  sale  of  coffee  would  be 
decredsed,  li.  6700-6706. 

Giounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  sale  of  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory  should  not  be 
interfered  with  ;  anticipation  that  any  law  compelling  the  percentage  of  coffee  and 
chicory  in  each  mixture  to  be  stated  on  the  label  would  not  work,  Williams  6760-6788. 

6840,  6841 Opinion  that  if  a  customer  wishes  to  buy  pure  coffee  he  should  ask  for 

it,  and  that  he  cannot  expect  to  get  genuine  coffee  at  io</,  per  lb.;  statement  that 
witness'  mixtures  are  duly  labelled  as  such,  «/i?nnt7i^«  6851-6861. 

Recommendation  that  if  the  mixture  contains  le«R  than  50  per  cent,  of  chicory  it 
should  be  labelled  *'  coffee  and  chicory,"  and   if  more  than  that  percentage  of  chicory 

"chicory  and  coffee,"  Jennwi^*  6861-6863 Difficulty  in  accurately  maintaining  the 

proportion  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture,  ib.  6864-6869 Opinion  that  the  label 

on  the  top  of  a  tin  of  French  coffee  stating  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  ought 
to  protect  the  tradesmen  and  warn  the  customer,  ib.  6870,  6871. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  law  as  regards  coffee  and  chicory ; 
impractic4ibiiity  of  declaring  the  percentage  of  chicory  on  the  package,  Dunlop  7006- 

7009 Statement  that  an  analysis  can  be  conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  allow 

of  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture  being  ascertained  to  within  i  or  2 
per  cent.,  Blyth  7723,  7724. 

Colouring.  Opinion  that  the  practice  of  colouring  articles  of  food  need  not  be  stopped  but 
should  be  biought  under  Parliamentary  control,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  Rogers 
5876-5878. SeeB\so  Aniline  Dyes.        Margarine,  6.         Sugar. 

Cork  Butter.     See  Butter. 

Costs.     See  Prosecutions. 

Cream.  Attention  drawn  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  cream  and  milk  now  being 
imported  without  any  precautions  being  taken  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  infection 

and  impurities,  Clement  2866.  2876-2880 Suggestion  that  the  standard  for  cream 

should  be  fixed  as  so  much  per  cent  of  fat,  Blyth  7733-7735. 

Customs  Department.  Inability  of  witness  to  see  why  tiie  responsibility  of  looking  out  for 
and  stopping  adulterated  goods  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  Customs  Department^ 

Webb   3896  et  seq. Belief  that  if  butter  were  inspected  at  ihe  port  of  entry  and 

confiscated  if  not  pure,  a  \ery  good  impression  would  be  made  upon  the  foreigner^ 

Jennivgs  6900-6904 General  agreement  with  the  recommendation  that  all  imported 

articles  should  be  subject  to  examination  and  analysis  by  the  local  Custom  House 
authotities,  Robinson  7205-7209. 

Contention  that  all  imported  goods  should  be  examined  at  the  port  of  entry,  and 
ftopped  if  found  to  be  adulterated  or  injurious  to  health ;  iitjustice  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  allowing  such  goods  to  pass,  and  then  fining  tradesmen  for  selling  thein» 

Wilson  7290-7296 Advisability  of  all  imported  food   and  drugs  being  subjected  to 

examination  and  analysis  at  the  port  of  entry,  Egerton  75o5«  7600,  7601 Insistence 

of  witness  on  the  1  rinciple  that  all  food  coming  from  abroad  should  be  analysed  at  the 
port  of  entry,  A.  W.  Stokes  7976-7988. 

See  also  Margarine,  8. 

D. 

Dairy  Trade  and  Can  Protection  Society.     Suggestions  adopted  2nd  August  1894  ^7 
this  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  rwd  and  Drugs  Acts  of  1875  and  1879, 
^PP'  3691  370. 
0.73.  3  G  Dale 
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Dale^  Alderman  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  represents   the  Cork 
Butter  Exporters'  At^sociation,  and  is  Managing  Director  of  the  firm  of  Richard  Clear 
.  and  Company,  Limited,  Cork ;  has  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  of  the  Irish  butter 
trade,  2509-2518. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness'  firm  receives  the  butter  direct  from  the  farmer^*, 
and  salts  it  with  dry  salt  and  *^  preservitos "  to  preserve  it,    packing  it  in  different 

packages  to  suit  various  markets,  -^518-2637.   2629-2635.  2698-2729 Belief  that 

Dutter  is  adulterated  to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  time^  one  of  the  adulterants  being 
water:  approval  of  the  punishment  of  persons  fraudulently  adding    water   to   butter, 
.  2538-2541. 

Inclination  of  witness  to  regard  a  percentage   of  over  twenty  or  twenty-one  of  water 

in  butter  as  a  i^ti-ong  indication  of  fraud,  2541 Numerous  instances  of  the  variation 

in  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  butter  of  honest  makers,  showing  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  fixing  an  absolute  standard  as  to  water  at  the  present  time,  2542  et  $eq. ; 
2707-2710. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  tliat  Irish  butter  does  not  compare  unfavourably' 

with  English   butter  as  regards  moisture,  2542  et  ieq, Experience  of  witness  that 

there  is  a  smaller  limit  of  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  factory  butter  than  in 
other  butter,  2548-25^1. 

Belief  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  water  out  of  butter  in  hot  weather  than 
at  «<ny  other  time,  2653*2556.  2707-2710 — '—Confidence  of  witness  in  the  accuracy  of 

the    testing  apparatus   at    Cork    butter    market,    2557-2560 No  doubt  that   an 

experienced  expert  can  form  a  very  good  judgment  as  to  whether  water  has  been 
fraudulently  added  to  butter ;  insufficiency,  however,  of  the  expert's  opinion  to  secure 
a  conviction,  2561,  2562. 

Non-objection  to  the  sale  of  maigarine  as  an  article  of  food;  decided  objection,  how- 
ever, to  its  being  fraudulently   passed  off  as  butter,  to  the  injury  of  the  agricultural 
.    community  and  the  public,  2563-2569^—— Inadequacy  of  the  means  taken  to  detect  the 
niargarme   fraud;  prohibitory  recommendation  on  the  subject,  2570-2573.  2648-2658. 
2674-2681.  2736-2738. 

Approval  oi  margarine  being  put  up  in  packages  of  a  special  shape,  indetibiy  branded ; 

uselessness  of  labels   that  can  be  easily   removed,  2574-2577 De8irat)ility  of  the 

licensing  of  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  margarine,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  a  sign 
indicating  that  they  are  licensed,  2577-2381. 

Opinion  that  the  punishment  for  adulteration  of  butter  ought  after  the  third  or  fourth 

convictit)n  to  be  imprisonment,   2582-2585.    2665-2673.   2729-2735 Necessity   of 

enlarged  powers  being  given  to  officiuU  and  inspectors,  in  order  that  margarine  and 
butter  factories,  warehouses,  shops,  hotels,  &c.,  mav  be  constantly  inspected  ;  advisability 
of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  butter  in  the  same  factory,  2586-2597. 
2640-2642. 

Keasons  for  the  proposal  that  x)otato  starch  should  be  nr.ixed  with  all  margarine,  i A 
(^rder  that  margarine  may  be  detected  if  mixed  with   butter,  2598-2615.  2643-2647. 

I    2659  ^^  *'?•  5  2692-2698 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  colouring  of  margarine 

to  look  like  butter  should,  under  certain  conditions,  be  prohibited,  2604-2628.  2662 

et  seq, ;  2682-2689 Recommendation   that  the  word  •'  margarine  "  on  the  wrappers 

u.^eu  in  the  rr tail  sale  of  margaiine  should  be  in  conspicuous  black  letteis  on  a  white 

'    ground,  2636-2639.  2690,  2691. 

Dejinitions  of  Goods,  Desirability  of  there  being  some  reliable  central  authority  to  give 
definitinns  of  goods   from   time   to  time,  varying   with   the  commercial   requirements, 

Kih  rt  5184-5187 Advisability  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  of  all  ingredients 

to  be  allowed  in  their  preparation  or  manufacture,  being  distinctly  defined  in  any  future 

arcendn.ent  of  the   law,  Rogers  5862-5864 Suggestions  as  to  the  declaration  of  the 

constituents  of  an  article  and  their  percentages  on  the  wrapper;  absence  of  necessity  of 
any  declaration  when  the  article  is  sold  as  "  chicorine,''   ^*  mustardine,**  kc.jib.  5958, 

6987-o99i-  6007-6013.  6108-6118.   6145-6151.   6203-6209 Necessity   of  a   little 

closer  <ii  Hnition  than  is  contained  in  the  present  Act  of  thoi^e  food  products  that  are 
included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as  brandy,  mustard,  &c.,  Umney  6432-6441. 

Denmark.  Be  turn  showing  the  various  public  grants  in  aid  of  Danish  dairy  industry, 
^PP'  376- 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Faber  explanatory  of  the  provisions  of  the  Danish  Margarine 
Law  of  1st  April  1891  ;  platis  and  account  forms  rei<pecting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  margarine  and  oleo-margarine,  App.  381-386. 

Precis  of  the  law  of  Denmaik  on  tne  subject  of  adulteration,  App.  393. 

^e  ttlaa/  Butter,  5.        M^argarine,  9. 

Draft  Report.  Adoption  by  the  Committee,  without  amendment,  of  the  Draft  Report  as 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Rep.  ix. 

Dirugs. 
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Drugs.  Illustratian  o<  the  disadvantage  at  which  public  analy6ts  are  sometimes  placed  by 
the  absence  of  standards  of  purity  ;  proposal  that  the  '*  British  Pharmacopceia  "  should 
be  revised  and  made  the  standard  by  statute  law,  other  pharmacopoeias  bein^^  also  relied 

upon  when  neceiisar),  Z7mn^y  6379-6391.  6428-6431.  6446-6450 Difficulty  nf  the 

public  analysts  in  condemning  or  approving  preparations,  principally  employed  as 
household  remedies,  where  the  formulse  by   which   they  were  c^»mpounded  have  been 

supersf'ded  by  slightly  modified  formulse,  ib.  6.*^92-64o5 Desirabdity  of  drugs  beinjif 

warranted  by  a  label,  the  warranty  to  be  for  at  least  six  months  wlien  the  drug  is  not 
decomposable,  and  for  not  more  than  one  month  when  it  is  decomposable,  ib.  6406-6410. 
6462,  6463. 

Instances  of  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  Act  in  wholesale  trading,  the  dealers  havinsc 
hut  little  hesitation  in  offering  a  spuiious  drug  for  sale  under  the  name  of  tha<  which  it 
most  nearly  resembles  ;  statement  that  spurious  drugs  are  chiefly  bousiht  by  foreigners, 

Umney  641 1-6416.  6464-6481 View  of  witness,  which  is  also  that  of  the  trade,  that 

there  should  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  connection  with  drugs ;  suggestion  an  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Court,  ib.  6442-6445.  6467.  645^. 

Opinion  that  there  is  not  any  material  or  systt*matic  adulteration  of  drugs,  and  that  the 
dru^  trade  of  England  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition;  no  doubt  that  slight 
impurities   and   differences    in    strength    may   exist,    arising    from    the   processes   of 

manufacture,  collection,  storage,  &c.,  Preston  6483-6485 Approval  ofa  Board  of 

Reference  to  fix  a  standard,  an<l  to  deride  whether  a  fair  margin  01  deviation  from  it  has 

been   exceeded,   ib.   6495,   6496 Advisability,   in    view   of  the  fact  that  a  minute 

impurity  renders  a  trader  liable  to  prosecution,  of  drugs  betng  separated  from  foods  &nd 
placed  under  a  sub-section  of  their  own,  ib.  6497-6506. 

Experience  of  witness  that  (here  is  not  much  adulteration  of  drug:«,  nearly  all  of^them 
being  fairly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  Blyth  Jlo^-i-joH.^ 

See  a  I  MO  Inspection. 

Dunlofy  Adam  Morton.  (Analy<>is  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  been  in  business  as  a 
retail  giocer  and  provision  merchant  in  Glasgow  for  twenty-seven  years ;  is  president 
of  the  Glasgow  South  Eastern  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers'  Association,  6951-6956. 

Opinion  thnt  the  Adulteration  Acts  are  much  more  fairly  administered  in  Scotland 
than   in    England,   the  local  authorities,   while   doing  all   they   can  to  prevent  fraud, 

refraining   from    harassing  the   retail    trade  as  they  do  in   England,  6957,  6958 

Contention  that  all  prosecutions  in  connection  with  mar^^arine  should  be  taken  under 
the  Margarine  Act,  6959-6962. 

Recommendation  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  as  k) 
whether  a  grocer  fraudently  selling  margarine  as  butter  should   be  punished   by  a  fine 

or  imprisonment,  6963^6968 Concurrence  m  the  suggestiim  that  margarine  should 

always  be  sent  out  in  a  special  kind  of  butt,  6969-6976. 

Unanimous  feeling  of  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  Glasgr^w  that  the  invoice 
Rhould  i)e  the  wairanty;  particulars  of  cases  in   which  retail  dealers  have  b<^en  fined, 

although  they  gold  the  ariicles  ia  tit«  same  condition  as  they  received  them,  6977  '6991 

Illustration  of  the  hardship  to  which  shopkeepers  are  exposed  in  being  prosecuted  and, 
when  found  "  not  guilly,"  being  required  to  pay  their  own  cos^,  699-2-7005, 

Conclusion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  law  as  regards  coffee  anri  chicory ; 
iroprai'ticability  of  declarmg  tie  perceniaiie  of  chicory  on  the  package,  7006-7009  > 
Inclinaiion   of  witness   to   allow   margarme   to   be  coloured;   opmton   that   coloanng 
margarine  to  look  like  butter  would  not  induce  fraud,  7010-7026. 

Dunn^  Christopher  J.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Witness  is.  Chairman  of  the  Cork 
Butter  Market  Trustees  and  a  member  of  the  Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultural  School, 
2275,  2276.  2432. 

Grounds  for  ,the  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it  is  administered  is  not  a 
sufficient  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  retailer,  or  consumer  of  pure  butter,  2277, 

2357.  et  sea. Belief  that  a  more  vigorous  admi&istration  of  the  law  together  with  a 

considerable  increase  in  the  amount  01  the  fines  is  required ;  recommendation  hereon, 
2278-2284.  2339-2343.  2357  et  seq. 

Resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Cork  Butter  Market  Trustees  against  the  eolouring 
of  margarine,  so  that  it  shall  not  (simulate  re.al  butler,  2285-2288.  2344-2353.  2506- 

2508 Further  resolution  passed  by  the  trustees  that  a  Government  inspector  should 

be  empowered  to  inspect  all  premises  where  maruarioe  is  manufactured  or  held  in  stock, 
and  to  prosecute  where  palpable  fraud  is  discovered,  2288,  2289. 

Importance  of  the  Local  Government  Board  being  invested  with  stronger  power  to 
compel  local  authorities  to  do  their  duty  as  regards  the  adulteration,  of  bnttar;  doubt  as 
to  the  public  being  good  judges  of  the  article,  2290-2299.  2350-2352.  2364-2371.  2436 
et  seq.:  2504,  2/'>05— Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  dealers  in  margarine  being  licensed, 
2296-2299.  2349*  «360.  2361-2363. 
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Report,  1895 — continued. 

Dunn,  ChriMtopher^  J.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of  water  in  butter  at  sixteen  per 
cent,   would   sometimes  cause   innocent   people  to  be  punished,  twecitj  or  twent7-^ne 

beins:  a  fair  percentage,  2300-2302.  2355 Feeling  of  wit  less  that  at  present  there 

is  not  sutficient  evidence  to  enable  a  satisfactory  standard  of  water  to  be  fixed,  2303^ 
2304-  *^354- 

Detailed  explanation  as  to  the  system  of  testing  butter  in  Cork  Butter  Market ; 
practice  of  the  trustees  to  prosecute  whenever  there  is  more  than  twenty-one  per  cent,  of 
water  in  the  butler  brought  to  market,  forty-one  convictions  having  already  been 
obtained,  2305  et  seq.;  2372  etseq.;  2451-2466.  2485— 2503— -Ability  of  the  inspectors 
to  distinguish  in  nearly  all  cases  between  natural  water  in  butter,  and  water  that  has 
been  fraudulently  added  ;  doubt  as  to  the  chemical  analysts  being  able  to  certify  whether 
water  has  been  fraudulently  added  ar  not,  2314-2322.  2445-2447. 

Agreement  with  the  statement  that  water  in  butter  varies  considerably  with  climatic 

conditions,  2323-2326.  2356.  2459-2470 Doubt  i%hether  Irish  butter  contains  any 

more  moisture  than  other  butter  on  account  of  the  general  humidity  of  the  chmate ;  absence 
of  necessity  for  a  separate  water  standard  for  Irish  butter,  although  there  might  be 
different  standards  for  fresh  and  salt  butter,  2323-2326.  2372  et  seq. ;  2448-2450. 
2481,  2482. 

Statement  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  Muuster  Pairy  and  A<;ricultural  School  are 
investigating  the  question  of  water   in  Irish  butter,  but  that  the  inquiry  will  not  be 

complete  for  some  months,  2327-2335 Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 

preserving  bucter,  2332. 

Opinion  that  the  individual  farmers  are  able  10  produce  as  good  butter  as  that  made 
at  the   factories   and  creameries;  undesirability   of  any   extension   of  the    factory   or 

creamery   system,   2333-2338.   2471-2480 Expediency  of  a  str«»ng  representation 

being  made  to  the  Government  to  increase  the  grant  to  the  Munster  Dairy  and 
Agricultural  School,  2432-2435.  2482-2484. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  that  margarine  should  only  be  sold  in  a  specially-shaped 
firkin,  and  thfit  small  quantities  should  only  be  sold  in  a  particular  paper  with 
**  margarine  *'  in  large  letters  on  it,  2442-2444. 


E. 

Egertony  The  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  (Member  of  the  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
— Witness  has  been  a  member  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  for  over 
fiiteen  years,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Conference  of  the  Vestries  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  7549,  7550. 

Main  object  of  the  Joint  Conf<'rence  to  formulate  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of 
the  present  Acts;   brief  abstract  of  the  conclusions   arrived  at  by  the  Conference, 

7551  et  seq. Recommen<tation  that  inspectors  should  be  empowered  to  take  samples 

ot  food  and  drugs  at  any  railway  station  or  other  place  where  the  goods  are  in  course  of 
delivery  by  consignors  or  wholesale  dealers,  7555. 

Desirability,  in  regard  to  the  warranty  difficulty,  of  providing  that  when  the  retailer 
can  pio%e  that  the  condemned  article  was  sold  in  the  same  state  as  he  received  it,  and 
that  he  purchased  it  as  the  article  for  which  he  sold  it,  the  liability  as  to  penalties  shall 
be  shifted  on  10  the  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer,  7555.  7581-7584.  7659-7662. 
Suggestion  of  th^  Joint  Conference  that  the  lab^  shall  describe  the  contents  of  the 
package,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture,  name  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  therein, 
7556-  7594-7699-  7663-7670. 

Proposal  that  standards  for  milk,  milk  products,  and  other  articles  admitting  of 
definition,  shall  be  fixed  by  an  expert  committee  under  the  Local  Grovernment  Board, 

with  power  to  alter  them   in  exceptional  seasons,  7555.  7577-7580.  7625-7633 

Advisability  of  all  imported  food  and  drugs  being  subjected  to  examination  and  analysis 
ai  the  port  of  entry,  7555.  7600,  7601. 

Recommendation  that  a  minimum  penalty  of  40^.  be  imposed  for  all  offences  under 
the  Act,  the  penalty  being  doubled,  with  or  without  imprisonment,  in  the  case  of  second 

and  subaequent  offences,  7555.  7602,  7603 Proposed  regulations  as  regards  itinerant 

vendors,  7555.  7654- 765H, 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  at  least  150  samples  of  milk  have  been  taken  this  year,  out 

of  a  total  of  400  samples,  7556-7561.  7586-7591.  7618-7621 Varying  judgments 

and  unequal  sentences  of  the  magistrates  in  regard  to  adulteration,  severely  handicapping 
the  work  of  the  vestry  committee,  7562-7564. 

Great  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  milk  ;  conclusion  that 
genuine  milk  is  watered  or  blended  with  separate  milk  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  per 

cent.. 
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Repurt,  1895— coii^'ii7/^rf. 

EgertoUy  The  Hon,  Alan  De  Tatton.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— <?OMft*«t£erf. 

cent,  and  that  there  is  practically  uo  unsophisticated  milk  s  )ld  in    London,  7565  et  seq. ; 

7604-7607.  7615-7618.  7622  et  seq.;  7634-7648,  7671-7690 Opinion  that  the  Act 

should  be  made  compulsory,  not  permissive,  in  order  thai  its  administration  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country,  7585-7591. 

View  of  witness  that  the  public  analyst  should  not  be  compelled  to  give  a  quantitative 
analysis  on  his  ceitificate,  but  that  the  result  of  the  analysis  should  be  stated  in  general 

terms,  7592,  7593 No  doubt  that  the  absence  of  a  time  limit  in  regard  to  perishable 

articles  is  a  gieat  impediment  to  the  efficient  administration  ofthe  Acts;  impracticability 
of  preserving  the  samples  by  employing  Pome  freezing  process,  7581-7584.  7608-7614. 

£pps,  Hahnemann,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  Witness  is  director  of  Jame»  Epps  and 
Company,  Limited,  and  chairman  of  the  cocoa  sub-section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  4869,  4870. 

Opinion  that  cocoa  is  more  nutritious  than  tea  or  coffee,  in  addition  to  being  a  pleasant 
and  exhilaratmg  beverage,  4871,  4872  •  — Difficulty  of  making  cocoa  serviceable  as  a 
food  overcome  (300  years  ago)  by  adding  sugar  and  arrowroot^  another  method 
(introduced  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago),  consisting  in  removing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  fat ;  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  cocoa  chemically  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia 
is  injurious  to  the  human  system,  4873-48^5.  4978-4983. 

Statement  that  the  only  pure  cocoa  is  the  cocoa  nibs,  whole  or  ground,  and  that  ail 

other  preparations  of  cocoa  should  be  described  as  mixtures,  4882-4884.  4950-4955 

Great  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  cocoa,  chiefly  from  Holland  ;  belief  that  the 
Dutch  cocoas  are  prepared  by  at  deleterious  process,  4885-4890.  4984-4996. 

Desirability  of  retaining  the  whole  body  of  cocoa-oil  in  the  cocoa  sold  to  the  public  ; 

sale  by  auction  of  tons  of  cocoa-butter  every  week,  4891-4897 Evidence  in  support 

of  the  opinion  that  cocoa  prepared  with  sugar  and  arrowroot  is  very  nutritious, 
4898-4905. 

Approval  of  tlie  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  cocoa  and  the  description 
of  manufacture  being  declared  on  (he  label;  dismclination  of  witness  to  state  the  actual 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  on  the  label,  although  not  objecting  to  a  certain  standard 

being  fixed  for  the  guidance  of  the  public,  4906  et  seq. ;  4942,  4943.  4962-4966 

Information  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  cocoa  and  choc<ilate  manufactured  by  witness' 
firm,  one  quality  only  of  each  article  being  made  and  the  recipe  never  altered  ;  explana- 
tion as  to  the  difference  between  cocoa  and  chocolate,  4917-4941.  4949.  4967-4970 

Occurrence  during  the  past  twenty  years  of  only  two  convictions  against  witness^'  cocoa^ 
these  having  been  quashed  on  appeal ;  non-objection  hereon  to  the  present  Act,  4943- 
4948.  4955-4961.  4971-4977- 


Faber^  Harald.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witney  has  been  appointed  by  the  Danish 
Government  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Danish  agricultural  produce  trade  in  this 
country,  1591-1699- 

Information  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  Denmark  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  margaiine 
for  buUer;  Margarine  Acts  having  been  pai^sed  in  1885^   18889  and  1891  ;  1600  et  seq. ; 

1790,  1791.  1815-1821..  1866 Good  resulu  from  the  re(|uirement  that  margarine 

shall  always  be  kept  in  certain  shaped  packages  and  marked  with  a  certain  mark,  1601, 
1602. 

Appointment  in  Denmark  of  special   inspectors   to   look  after  the   working  of  the 

Margarine  Acts,  1603-1609 limitation  in  Denmark  upon  mixtures  of  butter  and 

margarine,  the  Act  prohibiting  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  to  the  mixture, 
and  providing  that  the  colour  of  the  margarine  must  not  exceed  a  certain  yellow  tint, 
1610  et  seq. 

Detailed  explanation  ofthe  colour-test  under  the  Danish  Act  of  1891 ;  sufliciency  of 
the  test  to  obtain  a  conviction,  1620-1629— Pailiculars  as  to  the  penalties  under  the 
Margaiine  Act ;  experience  of  witness  that  imprisonment  is  necessary,  as  heavy  fines 
are  not  sufficient  to  check  adulteration,  1629-1637.  1744,  1745*  1824-1827. 

List  handed  in  by  witness  ofthe  prosecutions  for  infringing  the  Margarine  Acts,  from 
1889  to  1894,  showing  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1888  greatly  diminished  the 

number  of  ofiences,  1638-1649 Statement  that  in  Denmark  margarine  can  only  be 

retailed  in  paper  wrappers  bearing  the  word  ^^  margarine  ",  and  stating  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  guaranteed,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer;  instance  in 
which  a  retail  dealer  was  imprisoned  for  fourteen  days  for  falsely  marking  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  on  the  wrapper,  1650-1658. 
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Report,  1895 — continued.  , 

Faber^  HaraUL    ( AnalysiB  of  hiB  Evidence) — continued. 

Decrease  in  the  9ale  of  niargaiine  mixtures  during  the  last  few  years  in  England, 
owin^  tp  the  fall  in  the  price  of  butter ;  submission  of  a  table  showing  the  |>roportioDal 

sale  of  different  qualities  of  margarine  and  mixtures,  1659-1661 Opinion  tliat  the 

sale  of  mixtures  gives  ri>e  to  much  unfair  competition  and  swindling;  recomntendation 
that  if  mixtures  be  not  pro  ibited  altogether,  the  butter  fat  in  them  ou^ht  to  be  limited 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  166^  tt  seq. 

B(^lief  that  if  inspectois  of  larger  areas,  or  central  ini»pectors,  were  api>ointed  under 
the  Margarine  Act  in  England,  they  would  find  a  >%illing^  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  trade,  1670,  1671 Desirability  of  ti)e  adoption  in  England  of  the  Danish  pro- 
vision that  there  shall  be  a  specially  shaped  and  marked  teceptacle  fur  margarine,  and 
that  the  margarine  shall alway.*  remain  in  the  prescribed  receptacle,  1672-1674. 

Recommendation  that  the  inspection  under  the  present  English  Margalrine  Act  should 

be  extended  to  factories  arid  wholesale  stores,  1675, 1676 Effeci  of  the  colour  section 

oftiie  Danish  Act  to  render  the  f'xport  of  Danish  margarine  almost  imiK)-^ibIe,  1677- 
1679.  1729-174C.  176»-1754-  1863-1865. 

Considerable  amount  of  adulterated  butter  imported  from  Hamburfir^  which  could  be 
slopped  at  the  port  of  entry  if  samples  were  taken  and  analysed,  1680-1685.  17-21,  1722. 
1770-1789 Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  a  very  small  amount  of  mar- 
garine can  be  detected  in  butter,  16S6-J697.  1746-1750.  1776-1789. 

Variation  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter  according  to  the  season  of  the  vear  and 
the  length  of  time  the  butter  has  been  made;  average  percentage  of  water  in  freshly 

made  Danish  butter  from  14*36  to  14*4,   1698-1712 Experienoe  of  witness  that  the 

average  amount  of  water  is  higher  in  fresh  than  in  salt  butter;  explanation  of  the  dry  Silt 
process  of  extracting  the  water,  1713-1720.  1755-1763. 

View  of  witness  that  the  use  of  hot  brine  in  making  butter  amounts  to  adulteration, 

1721,  1722.  1758-1763.  1849-1853 Approval  of  a  standard  being  fixed  as  to  the 

amount  of  water  permissible;  suggestion  that  the  maximum  for  freshly  made  butter 
should  be  eighteen  or  nineteen  per  cent.,  and  seventeen  per  cent,  for  ordinary  samples 
bought  in  a  shop,  1723-1728.  1764-1769.  1822,  1823.  1832  et  seq. 

Evidence  to  the  effeci  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Danish  law  have  killed  both  the 
home  and  export  trade  in  margarine  cheese,  which  amounted  to  a  fraud,  1729-1743. 
1866-1869 — —Prejudicial  eflFect  of  the  large  imports  of  colonial  butter  on  the  Danish 
industry;  information  as  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  Denmark;  assistance  being 
given  by  the  Goyernment  to  the  dairyin<;  industry,  1792  et  seq.;  1828.  1870-1873, 

Fines  and  Penalties  {Imprisonment).  Attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  law  at  present 
is  very  harsh  on  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  sometimes  fined  without  his  case  bein^  properly 
defended;  desirability  of  the  right  of  appeal  being  given  freely  in  order  to  prevent  an 

innocent  man  being  fined  through  1  ignorance,  Tr^^rim^^  4240-4242.  4292  et  seq 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  direct  adulteration  is  not  properly  dealt  with  under  the 
present  law,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  dealt  with  at  all ;  opinion  that  the  wholesale 
manufacturer,  who  really  commits  the  frauds,  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  or 
such  heavy  fines  as  would  render  adulteration  unpiofitnble,  Rogers  693<^»  5931*  6079 
et  seq. 

Desirability  of  factoiies  and  all  places  where  foods,  drugs,  or  drink-*  may  be  stored  or 
sold  bein^  open  to  the  inspectors  at  all  reasonable  hours,  witness  proposing  that  on  a 
.  conviction  for  adulteration  tiie  offender,  in  addition  to  the  seizure  ot  his  goods,  should 
K  be  punished  by  iajprisonment  wiihout  the  option  of  a  fine,  i2^^r«  5953.  6026-6039. 
6163-6165— Neceeniiy  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  shops  kept  by  one  man  of  there 
being  aa£pguarda  which  would  make  the  managers  liable  as  regards  adulteration  when 
the  proprietor  is  not  personally  resident  on  the  premises,  ib.  5954,  5955. 

,  Agreement  with  the  proposal  that  after  repeated  offences  by  the  same  retailer  not  only 

b^avy  penalties  but  imprisonment  also  should  be  inflicted,  Jennings  6897^6899.  6905 

Keasons  for  disap^iroval  of  the  suggestion  to  punish  repeated  ofienees  by  imprisonment, 
Giles  71 13,  71 14  —  Inadequacy  of  the  fines  at  present  imposed  for  adulteration  ;  view 
of  witness  that  the  fines  should  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  an  absolute  preventative  of 
fraud,  Robinson  7209*-72i8.  7273,  7274. 

,  Disapproval  of  the  proposal  to  ii¥:rease  the  penalties,  as  the  magistrates  have  sufficient 
pov^er  novy  to  inflict  fines  that  are  deterrent  enough ;  non-objection  to  the  penalty  of 
iniprisonment  as  a  final  resort  in  bad  cases,  Wilson  7301^  7304.  74io-*-*-Recommenda- 
tion  that  a  minimum  penalty  of  401.  be  imposed  for  all  offences  under  the  Act,  the 
penalty  being  doubled,  with  or  without  imprisonment,  in  the  casd  of  second  and  subsequent 

offences,  Egerton  7555.  7602, 7603 Contention  that  the  fines  in  cases  of  adulteration 

should  be  more  uniform  uian  they  now  are,  and  that  a  mitiitnutn  fine  should  be  fixed  by 
law  ;  concurrence  with  the  proposal  that  the  minimum  shoutd  be  405^  A.  fF.  Stokes 
7874-7878.  7899. 

/See  also  Butter,  8,  Cocoa,  2,  Coffee,  2.  Lard,  3.  Mans^faeturers 

and  Wholesale  Dealers.  Margarine.  2.  Prosecutions.  Shop 

Assistants. 
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R«port»  1895 — eatUiHued. 

Foreign  Countritt$.  Pricis  of  Foreign  legislation  respecting  adulteration,  showing  the 
regulations  in  force  in  the  several  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States^ 
^PP*  393j  394' 

Furnier^  John  Clark.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a  partner  in  thit  firm  of 
Messrs.  Pergusson  and  Forster,  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  liquorice  juice,  6a$0. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  liquorice  is  very  largely  adulterated, 
principally  with  farina,  rice  starch,  sago  flour,  miller's  ^weeping8  mixea  with  suMr,  and 

oiher  farinaceous  substancep,  Qi^i'j  et  s€q.\   6276-6279 Complaint    that,  iJthough 

the  adulterated  liquorice  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  liquorice,  the  manvfactarers 
are  permitted  to  sell  it  as  liquorice ;  suggestion  that  it  should  be  sold  as  a  compound  or 
mixture,  6240-6252. 

Instance  of  a  quantity  of  caraway  seeds^  adulterated  with  exhausted  seeds,  being 
put  up  for  public  sale,  but  withdrawn  at  ibe  request  of  members  of  the  trade.  6253- 

6260 Statement  that  arrowroot  is  largely  adulterated  with  farina  and  potato  starch, 

6261-6266.  6274,  6275 Adalteration  ot  pepper  with  ground  rice,  long  pepper,  olive 

stones,  &c.,  6267-6273. 

France.     See  BUTTER.         MARGARINE. 

Fry,  Joseph  Starrs.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons,  of  London  and  Bristol,  cocoa  manufacturers,  who  have  been 
in  business  upwards  of  120  years,  4695,  4696. 

Large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cocoa,  in  its  manufactured  form,  during  the  last 

twenty  years,  4697-4 702 Detailed  information  respecting  the  process  of  manufacture, 

the  ordinary  cocoa  of  commerce  consisting  of  pure  cocoa,  to  which  sugar  and  arrowroot, 
or  other  farinaceous  substance,  have  been  added ;  view  of  witness  that  these  additions 
do  not  constitute  adulteration,  but  are  for  the  public  oonvetiience,  4703  et  seq. ;  4795- 
4797-  4830  et  seq. 

Absence  of  any  complaints  that  the  public  do  not  receive  a  pure  article  ;  explanation 
that  the  cocoa  mixed  with  sugar  and  arrowroot  is  sold  as  a  mixture,  and  that  there  is  no 

free  alkali  in  it,  4726-4730.  4859-4864 Afsertion  that  there  have  been  no  successful 

prosecutions  for  ibe  sale  of  witness'  mixtures  of  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and  sugar,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  tradesman  has  omitted  to  exhibit  the  label  supplied  with  the 
cocoa;  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  magistrate  convicted,  and  witne^^s'  firm 
obtained  a  decision  in  their  favour  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  4731  et  seq. ;  4786, 
4787.  4798  ^f  «^j. ;  4816-4819. 

Doubt  as  to  the  practical  value  of  specifying  on  the  labels  the  exact  proportions  of 
the  various  ingredients  in  the  mixture,  01  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  the  different 
qualities  of  cocoa  are  well  known  to  the  purchasers,  and  the   public  are  not  misled, 

4743-4751.  4846-4H58 Suppositi  iJi  that  the  great  differences  that  sometimes  exist 

between  the  analyses  of  the  same  cocoa  must  he  due  to  want  of  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  local  analysts ;  objection  to  the  analysts'  habit  of  calling  arrowroot  '^  starch/ 
475^-4755. 

Opinion  that  when  the  label  supplied  with  the  cocoa  has  been  exhibited  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  mixture  is  injurious  to  health  ought  to  rest  with  the  prosecution; 
warranty  given  with  pure  coct>a  if  required  by  the  customers,  4756-4761 
Willingness  of  witness'  firm  to  take,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  the  cocoa  tht^y  make,  it  being  unjust  to  the  retailer  to  make  him  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  prosecution  with  regard  to  an  article  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge ;  non- 
objection to  its  bein^  compulsory  for  the  inspector  to  take  a  packet  with  the  manuAto- 
turer's  label  on  it,  4762-4764.  4786-4810.  4827-48tt9.  4865-4868. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  form  of  warranty,  4765 
Evidence  to  the  effect  that  chocolate  is  pure  cocoa  combined  with  sunr  and  formed 
into  cakes,  the  simple  forms  of  chocolate  being  almost  identical,  chemically,  with  cocoa; 
large  and  growing  trade  in  chocolate  confectionery,  4766-4768.  4791-4794. 

Contention  that,  although  the  Act  is  complietl  with  for  safety,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  labels  should  contain  a  declaration  that  the  article  is  a  mixture,  4769 

et  seq. ;  481 1-4815 Information  respecting  cocoa  nibs,  cocoa  essence,  rocoatina,  and 

cocoa  piepared  by  the  Dutch  process,  the  purest  ordinary  forms  of  cocoa  being  ^^  pare 
ci>ncentrated  extract'*  and  "cocoa  extract'';  opinion  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
alleging  that  the  Dutch  method  oftreatnient  is  injurious  to  health,  4772-^47 79.  4820- 

4826.  4830-4844 StHtement  that  the  oil  is  extracted  from  cocoa  by  hydraulic  prt'ssure; 

'  belief  ti*at  ths  practice  of  extractiiifir  the  oil,  which  is  a  comparatively  modern  innovation^ 
'    was' introduce^ I  by  the  French  for  the  purpose  of  making  cocoa-butter,  4780*4785. 
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Gibton,  Robert  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Witness  is  salesmaster  of  the  Limerick 
Public  Creamery  Market^  agrent  for  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Hotter,  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  has  been  in  the  Irish  butter  trade  all  his  life;  attends  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Association,  2048-2050. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  standard  of 
moisture  in  Irish  salt  butter  that  will  not  interfere,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  an 
honest  farmer  doing  his  best  to  produce  good  butter;  instances  of  excessive  moisture  in 

honestly-uiade  butter,  2051  et  seq.;  2083-2090.  2ioi  et  ieq. Certainty  that  hot  brine 

is  used  with  salt  butter  by  some  people  to  fraudulently  increase  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  butter ;  statement  that  the  fraudulent  addition  of  brine  can  be  detected,  2065,  2066. 
3121  et  seq. 

Objection  to  a  standard  of  moisture  in  butter  being  fixed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  butter,  and  that  it  nould  also  make  it  impossible  to  put 
on  the  English  markets  any  butter  that  will  keep  for  six  months,  2067-2070.  2138-2146. 

2157-2178 Opinion  that  skilful  analysts  can  detect  added  water  as  compared  with 

water  that  occurs  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  that  the  analyst's  certificate  ought  to 
state  whether  the  water  has  been  fmudulently  added  or  not,  2071  et  seq. 

Necessity  of  adding  10  per  cent  of  brine  in  order  to  make  butter  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  brine  being  stronfi;er  the  longer  the  butter  is  to  be  kept,  2091-2100.  2121 

etseq,;  2147-2151.2157-2178 Explanation   that  butter  (at  is  composed  of  oleine 

and  stearine,  the  butter  produced  on  rich  land  containing  more  of  the  former  and  that 
produced  on  poor  or  dry  land  more  of  the  latter  ;  intrinsic  value  of  lowland  butter  less 
.    than  that  of  mountuiny  butter,  2112-2120. 

Belief  that  brine  is  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter^ 
cold  storage  taking  the  place   of  brine ;  no  doubt  that  this  butter  would  be   vastly 

improved  by  the  addition  of  brine,  2127,2128.  2157,  2158-1 Estimate  that  butter 

saved  with  brine  ought  to  contain  at  least  lo  per  cent  more  moisture  than  fresh  butter ; 
erroneous  ideas  of  some  English  analysts  as  to  brine  and  water  in  butter,  2129-2137 — — 
Decided  opinion  that  the  public  are  good  judges  of  butter,  2152-2 156. 

Giles^  Arthur  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  had  sixteen  years' 
experience  in  the  grocery,  provision,  and  oil  and  colour  trades  as  a  trade  journalist ; 
is  Sfcretary  of  the  Federation  of  Grocers'  Associations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Founder  Mtid  Secretaiy  of  the  Metropolitan  Grocers'  and  Provision  Dealers'  Association, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  former,  7027-7030. 

Submission  by  witness  of  a  copy  of  memorandum  containing  the  proposals  of  the 
federation  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Dru^s  Act  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  heads  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  four  different  occasions;  inclusion 

of  some  of  the  points  in   Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill,  yo^^o  et  seq. Desirability  of 

Section  25  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  being  amended  so  as  to  clearly  define  a 
warranty  and  to  provide  that  an  invoice  shall  be  a  sufficient  warranty,  7033.  7070.  7083- 
7085.  7104-7106. 

Propos^al  that  the  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  proceedings  being  taken 
against  the  person  or  firm  giving  the  warranty  where  any  such   warranty  is  pleaded  in 

defence  to  proceedings,  7033 Necessity  of  further  provision  for  the  taking  of  Famples 

-    by  inspectors  fr«)m  wholesale  houses,  manufacturers,  and  importers,  7033.  7094-7099. 

Urgent  want  of  some  satisfactory  system  of  inspection  that  shall  cause  the  law  to  be 

efficiently  administered  in  all  districts,  7033.  7111,  7112.  7119-7122 Advisability  of 

establishing  a  system  of  scientifically-determined  standards  f«»r  the  guidance  of  public 
analysts,  traders,  and  others,  7033. 

Suggestion  that  Section  22  of  the  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  compul- 
sory, instead  of  discretionary,  on  justices,  or  the  court,  to  refer  articles  for  analysis  to 
.iie' Somerset  House  authorities  at  the  request  of  either  party,  7033.  7090-7093.  7103 

Contention  that  the  use  of  the  word  '^  margarine  "  should  be  a  sufficient  protection 

against  conviction  for  the  »Ae  of  butter  mixtures,  or  else  that  all  prosecutions  for  the 
sale  of  such  mixtures  should  be  taken  under  the  Margarine  Act ;  proposal  that  until 
the  law  can  be  altered  an  order  may  be  issued  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  on  the 
subject,  7033.  7064-7072,  7142-7149. 

Sugtrestion  that  where  an  adulterated  article  has  been  sold  by  the  fault  or  error  of  an 
assistant  the  latter  shall  be  brought  before  the  court,  atid  the  employer  acquitted  on 

proof  that  the  sale  was  without  nis  knowledge  or  connivance,  7033.  7070.  7073 

Necessity  of  amending  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1878,  so  that  a  proper  limit  shall  be 
fixed  as  to  the  time  when  summonses  shall  be  returnable  for  all  articles,  besides  merely 
perishable  gootls,  7033.  7100,  7101. 
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Report,  '895 — omtinued. 

Giles,  Arthur  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

List  or  the  statutes  tliat  deiil  uith  the  adalierati'm  of  food;  opinion  that  in  vie^  of 
the  conflicting  decisions  of  magistrates  these  statute^i  require  amending  or  C(»difying, 

-7036-7038 Varying  opinions  ^iven  by  analvtical  and  other  witnesses  as  to  whether 

preserved  peas  coloured  with  sulphate  of  copper  are  injurious  to  health,  7039,  7040. 

Susfgestion  that  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  ^ive  the  defendant 
cofts  in  the  case  of  a  successful  appeal  should  be  extended  to  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
the  hijcher  courts;  pHrticulars  hereon  of  the  c^se  of  Otter  v.  Ed^eley,  7040-7051.  7127 
^—  Recommended  constitution  of  m  committee  of  reference,  under  the  liocal  Government 
Board,  who  should  consider  and  settle  all  technical  questions  in  connection  with  the 
adulteration  of  food,  7052-7063.  7115-7117.  71^3-7126. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  stafndards  should  be  fixed  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  as  * 

tliey  ^-ould  be  quite  unworkable,  7056-7063 ^References  to  numerous  ca<ies  illustra- 

.  ting  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  retailers  in  regard  to  notice  of  the  contents  of  packages 
and  tins  being  uiven  to  purchasers  by  the  label ;  necessity  of  the  inspectors  being  made 
to  understand  that  the  label  is  a  sufficient  notice,  7074<*7o82.  7134,  7135* 

List  handed  in  of  200  cases  in  which  the  summons  was  dismissed  on  a  variety  of 
grounds,  about  10  percent,  of  them  beincr  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  analyst  was 
wiong ;  satisfaction  of  the  retail  trade  with  the  Somerset  House  analysts  but  not  with 

the  local  analvsti*,  who  are  often  incompetent,  7086  et  $eq.;  7128-7133 Appr.ival  of 

the  sample  taken  by  the  inspector  being  divided  into  four  parts  and  e»ch  part  marked 
by  the  vendor,  7094,  7095. 

Contention  that  the  defendant's  analynt  should  be  t>ut  on  the  same  footing  us  the 

Eubiic  analyst,  who  can  only  be  brought  to  the  court  by  beini;  summoned,  7102-—* 
Unanimous  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Grocers'  and  Provision  Dealers'  Association 
that  the  Margarine  Act  is  sufiicient  for  tlie  prevention  of  fraud  ;  laxity,  however,  of  the 
local  uuthoritiesin  carrying  it  out,  7107  et  $eq. ;  7119-7122. 

Reasons  for  disapproval  of  the  suggestion  to  punish  repeated  offences  by  imprison* 

ment,  7113,  7114 Opinion  that '' butterine"  would  have  been  a  better  name  to  have 

used  than  *'  margarine,"  but  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  change  it,  7136-7139. 

Oinger.    Statement  that  the  real  ginger  trade  of  the  country  is  being  destroyed  by  the 
adulteration  that  is  going  on,  the  practice  being  to  grind  up  refuse  ginger  and  mix  it 

with  gOi>d  finger,  Rogers  5850-5859.  5865,  5866 Complaint  that,  although  a  charge 

that  some  ground  singer  supplied  by  witness'  firm  was  adulterated  was  unfounded,  the 
firm  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  detence;  stroiig  feehng  amonff  the  wholesale  firms  in 
regard  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and  expenat*  of  defending  unfounded  actions. 
Harvest  631  i-tl320.  6:^3-6339.  6356-6368 Statement  that  there  i*  no  reason  what- 
ever why  ginuer  should  not  be  perfectly  genuine,  Jennings  8885. 

Glasgow.  Representation  in  detail  of  the  views  of  the  Glasgow  Wholesale  Provision 
Trade  Association,  Clement  2796  et  seq. 

Bepresentation  by  witness  of  the  viev%s  of  the  CUasgow  Provision  Trade  Association, 
of  which  he  is  president,  Hamilton  3007  et  seq. 

See  b\bo  Butter.       CuEEaE.       Margarine. 

Goode,  John  Charles.  (Analyais  of  UU  Evidence.) — Witness  represents  the  Coffee 
Section  cf  the  Lontion  Ciianilkr  of  Commercif;  has  liad  an  experience  of  some  years 
in  the  trade,  6673-6675. 

ExperirnC'-  of  uitneas,  both  with  his  wholesale  and  retail  custom^'rs,  that  a  mixture 
of  conee  and  chicory  is  preferred  by  the  public  ttj  pure  cotfeey  6676-6680*  6698,  6699 
—*— Opinion  that  the  bigher-claiis  mixtures  should  be  labelled  ^ coffee  and  chicory"; 
disapproval  of  the  proportions  of  the  coffee  and  chicory  being  declared  on  the  kbel, 
as  such  a  declaration  would  be  um  criterion  as  to  the  value  of  the  article,  6680-6686  ; 
670O  et  seq. 

Non*increase  in  the  sale  of  coffee  of  late  yeais,  due  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 

consumption  of  tea,  and  the  rrlativeiy  lower  price  of  tea,  6687-6697.  6704-6706 

General  opinion  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  that  if  an  Act  were  passed  makmg  it  com- 
pulsory  to  declare  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  on  the  label  the  ssle  of  coffee 
would  be  decreased,  6700*6706. 

Gosu^  Edmund.  Obligation  expre^^sed  by  the  Committee  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Tranblator  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  having  made  a  translation  and 
precis  of  the  laws  in  foreign  countries  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food  products, 
Hep.  iii. 

Grocery  Trade.     General  conclnsion  that  tliere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  direct  adultera- 

tion  in  the  grocery  traiie,  chiefly  in  connection  with  S|'ices,  arrowroot,  seed,  and  liquorice, 
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Beport,  1895 — continued. 


Grocery  7Varf<?— continued, 
there  being  also  practices  verging  oa  aduUermtion,  such  as  admixtures  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  luusiwxl,  Rogers  6923-6927«  5(^76-598a.  61 97-6302, 

Attention  drawn  to  the  regulations  of  the  Grocers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London, 
which,  allow  I Dg  for  difference  of  the  times,  embinly  the  whole  of  the  powers  which 
witness  proposed  to  delegate  tg-the  Centnal  Analytical  Depttrtment ;  conviction  that  the 
large  amount  of  adulteration  now  practised  is  due  to  the  negieot  oft' the  CompHny,  Rogers 

69f)-2, 596;5,  6094.  6099.  6137-^144 Submission  by  witness  of  a  draft  Bill  embodying 

the  various  suggestions  \\p  lias  umde,  ib.  6973»  5974* 

Explanations  respecting  a  statement  which  was  presented  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  a  deputation  headed  by  witness,  wheu  he  was  President  of  the  Pederntion  of 
Grocers ;  this  statement  handed  JD»  loeethier  with  a  copy  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill, 
which  largely  meets  the  views  iyH  tl)e  Portsmouth  jcrooers,  Sir  fV.  Pink  (^593  et  <«y.— — 
Approval  of  there  being  a  provision  under  a  new  Act  giving  grocers  the  power  to 
decline  to  sell  an  article  loose,  Jennings  dgm-^Gg^^ 

Submission  by  witness  of  a  oopy  of  the  memorandum  containing  the  proposals  of  the 
Fedeiation  of  Grocers'  Aosooiations  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  heads  of  the  Local  GkMrerniuent  Board  on  four 
different  occasiont^ ;  inclusipn  of  some  of  the  poinis  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron'^*  Bill,  Giles 

7030  et  seq. Analysis   lumded   in  of  the  answers  received  by  the  locsl  Groders' 

Association  at  Liverpool  from  its  members  to  a  number  of  questioris  with  reference  to 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act,  Wilaen  744g[*745a. 

Paper  handed  in  to  the  Committ^  by  Mr.  A,  J.  Giles,  oontainiiOaT  summary  r^  legal 
proceedings   for  adulteration  o^  coffee,  cocoa,   oHisturd,   butter,  lurd,    &c..  Sec,  the 
,  summonsed)  having  been  di8t|ii)^8e<^  on  various  groundi>,  App*  gSS-^^g^^ 

See  also  Butter,        Cheese.        Cocm.        Coffes.        Customs  Department. 
Lard.        Margarmse.        Musiard.         Pepper.        Smgar.         Pinegar. 


H. 

Ifamilton,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence.)— Bepreseniatiou  by  witness  of  the  GHa^gov^ 
Provision  Trade  Association,  of  which  he  is  President;  be  <is  oon^ei^ant  uith  dsiry 
\farming,  3P07-30U. 

Very  little  adulteration  of  any  of  the  average  butters  sold  in  Scotland,  3012,  3013 

More  water  in  Irish  than  othier .  butters,  30i3-;5Oi6 ^Grounds  for  objecting  to  dny 

stsndard  being  fixed  as  to  the  maximnm  of  water  to  be  allowed  in  butter,  3017-3020. 

Fraodnlent  sale  of  a  certain  proportion  of  margarine  in  Scotland,  through  laxity  on 
the  pan  of  the  local  inspectors;  very  large  sales  by  dealers  who  strictly  carry  out  the 
provisions  of , the  Act  of  1887,  the  public  demand  b^inu  considerable,  302i~302g,  3069^ 

3070. ^Sufficiency  of  the  restrictions  under  the  Act  of  18H7,  if  efficiently  administered, 

for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter;  approval  however  of  heavier  fines, 

but  not  of  imprisonment,  gotg,  3024.  3031-3039.  30^973078,  3108-3112 Popularity 

and  whnlesomeness  of  margarine  as  an  article  4if  food,  it  befin;«  cheaper  and  better  than 
inferior  butter,  3028,  3029.  3082,  goSg*  8^07.  321 1,  3212^ 

Inexpediency  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  margarine  mixtures,  such  as  the  improTemetit 
of  niargarine  by  a  small  admixture  of  butter;  belief  that  10  Scotland  no  uiixinyr  machines 

are  used  bv  the  retailers,  3040-3044.  3106.  3l73-3»79-  325«-3256. Objections  to 

any  restrictions  upon  the  Cdlourin^  of  niHrgarine,  aA  such  restrictions  would  be  injurious 
or  (listastefal  to  tbv  working  classes,  and  there  are  no  similar  restrictions  respectini; 
butter,  sugar,  &c.,  3045-30.52.  3ii3^3«»6.  3»38^3i5i-  3i55-3»47-  3>8o.  3»97-3*^io. 

3220-325 1' Quesiioouble  advantage  of  any  restrictions  providing  for  the  compulsory 

use  oi  specially-fihaoed  packages,  3053-3067*  3 » 33^3 '37 ^Appioval  of  -.i  restridfion 

upon  the  removal  of  labels  from  the  packageis,  3058-3060. 

Contention  that  interference  with  the  sale  of  margarine  would  be  very  injurious  to 
agriculture,  as  the  quantity  now  fold  in  this  country  requires  the  n?ilk  of  20,000  cows, 
besides  a  large  quantity  6*  the  best  fats, 3061-8067*  8079-3091.  3i2f-3i26.  312^-3132. 
31 88-31  gon — Conclusion  that  it  should  be  imperative  on  ihe  local  autiSoritfes  to  enforce 
inspection,  and  that  ppecial  inspectors  Bx<e  required,  3071-3076.  3i'i7,  3118.  3l62-'3i54. 

3182,  3183 Expediency  of  special  inspectors  under  the  Sale  of  Food  atid  Drugs  Act, 

3076-3078. 

Approval  of  the  sale  of  butter  and  margarine  in  the  same  shop,  without  sepaiate 
counters  being  reouired,  3092-3094-  3166-3170.  3213.3219.— Import  chiefly' of 
Danish  butter  into  Scotland  ;  limited  import  from  ihe  Colonies  or  the  States,  3095-3^  05 

Exception  taken  to  the  proposal  that  dealers  who  sell  margarine  should  be  required 

to  put  up  a  notice  to  that  effect,  3127,  3128,  3i66t>31  70.  . 

Informatiop  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  butter  and  margarine^  and  the  rehitrv^  proflc  on 
£ale  by  the  retailer ;  very  laige  profit  in  some  cases  where  margarine  is  sold  as  batter, 

3*58- 
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Report,  1895 — continued. 

Hamilton^  James.     (  Anulyai*  of  hie  Evidence) — continued, 

3158-3165.   3191-3202 Approval   of  amended  Custom    House  regulations    as   to 

examining  butter  and  margarine  at  the  port  of  entry,  3181 Objection   to  importers 

being  responsible  if  adulterated  butter  be  sent  to  (hem  from  abroad  and  represented  at 
'  genuine,  3  •84-3187. 

Harrisy  John  M.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-^ Witness  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  C.  and 
T.  Harris,  of  Calne,  which  is  largely  engaged  in  the  pig  trade,  and  makes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lard ;  is  a  member  of  the  Bacon  Curers'  Association  of  En^and,  4403-4406. 
44«9-462^,  4531- 

Evidence  explanatory  of  the  constitution  and  manufacture  of  lard,  and  showing  that 
no  addition  of  anything  nor  refining  is  required,  4406-4422.  4457-4469.  4502-4504 

•  Statement  that  the  lard  made  by  witness'  firm  sells  for  a  slio;htly  higher  price  tnan  Irish 
lard,  but  that  the  price  is  a  very  unprofitable  one  on  account  of  American  competition, 

*  cheap  butter,  margariae,  &c.,  441^-4428.  4439-4450.  4470  et  9eq. ;  4498-4507.  4533, 
4634- 

Uftcolty,  doe  to  defects  in  the  law,  experienced  hy  the  Bacon  Curers'  Association  of 

•  England  in  obtaiiMng  convictions,  in  connection  with  the  adulteration  of  lard,  4429-4^38 
^/^-^'^ Unfairness' of  the  American  competition  in  putting  an  article  on  the  English  market 

that  contains  cotton- seed  oil  and  stearine ;  non-objection  to  the  sale  of  this  adulterated 
.    lard  if  it  i>e  honeitly  sold  aa  a  mixture,  4451-4456. 

Belief  that  American  pigs  produce  a  soft  oily  lard  that  requires  refining  or  stiffening, 

4457-4469.  4514^6^9 Certainty   that  the"  lard  made  by  the  English '*and   Irish 

carers  is  absolutely  flure,  and  that  nothing  is  done  to  it  which  impairs  its  quaKiy,  4474 
et  $eq. 

Suggestion  that,  in  order  that  the  public  may  not  be  defrauded,  every  bladder,  tin, 
and  pail  should  be  stamped  in  some  descriptive  manner  in  order  to  show  the  exact  kind 

oflard  it  contains,  4482-4514. 4541*4544 Importation  of  a  lan^e  quantity  of  Amerieaii 

bacon  in  a  green  soft.state^  which  after  being  dried  and  got  up  is  sold  as  one  of  the  best 
known  English  or  Irish  brands ;  sufficiency  of  the  law  as  its  stands  to  stop  this  fraud,  if 
it  were  proi)erly  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  4522-4540. 

Hmvesty  Daniel  Richard,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  W.  and  D.  Harvest ;  has  had  a  personal  experience  of  over  50  years  in  the  spice 
.and  grocery  trade^  6260,  6281. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  ex teimve  adulteration  of  pepper  by  wholesale  firms 
has  recently  been  almost  entirely  checked  by  ihe  vigorous  application  of  the  Adultera- 
tion of  Food  A<^  in  most  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  numberless  prosecutions  having  taken 
place,  6282-6285*  6340  et  seq. Instances  of  sales  by  public  auction  of  large  quantities 

.  of  worthless  stuff  as  pepper ;  necessity  of  strict  regulations  on  the  subject,  6286  et  seq.  ; 
6327-6332.  6348-6354. 

Lai^  trade  in  Mincing  Lane  in  spent  caraway  seeds,  which  are  bought  for  use  as  a'^ 

-ladulterant,  there  being  notiring  in  the  Act  to  prevent  this  fraud,  6202-6301 Atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  \i  also  inoperative  in  the  case  01  candied  peel  that 

.   has  hati  the  essential  oil  extracted  from  it,  6301-6308. 

Injustice  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  some  recent  prosecution^^  for  the  sale  of  cassia 
with  6  per  cent  of  extraneouR  matter,  several  defendants  being  fined  notwithstanding 
that  the  Act  allows  for  the  unavoidable  mixture  of  extraneous  matter  with  dru^s,  Scc., 

,    6308-6310 Complaint  that  although  a  charge  that  some  ground  ginger  supplied  by 

witness*  firm  waa  adulterated  was  tinfounded,  the  Arm  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
defence ;  strong  feeling  among  the  wholesale  firms  in  regard  to  the  serious 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  cbfending  unfounded  actions,  6311^6320.  6333-6339. 
.6356-6368. 

.  Statement  that  although  the  presence  of  alum  in  cakes  or  bread  is  an  offence  under 
th»  Act,  baking  powder  containing  alum  is  sold  with  impunity;    desirability  of  baking 

.powder  being  apeciaUy  included  as  an  article  use'l  in  the  preparation  of  fbod,  6320,6321 

Desirability  of  protecting  the  wholesale  dealer  by  limiting  the  time  of  warranty  on 

the  invoice,  and  by  guaifding  against  inadvertent  or  wilful  adulteration  after  an  original 

.   package  has  left  bis  premises,  ^21^6327. 

ffaselwoody  Robert.    (Analysis  of  his   Evidence.) — Witness^  is  the  general  manager  of  the 
'    Norwich  Wurks  of  Messrs,  J.  and  J-  Colman,  mustard  manufacturers,  6510*  6584, 
6585. 

Information  respecting  tb,^ ^manufacture  of  mustard,  the  flouc  from  the  brown  and 
white  seeds  being  blended  with  a  certain  addition  of  fine  wheaten  ilour,  the  whole  being 
coloured  with  turmeric ;  slight  proportion  of  chillies  also  used  in  the  lower  qualities, 

'6511  et  seq.;  6586 Evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  fl^iur  and< turmeric  are  used 

'   in  the  manufacture  of  mustard  for  the  convenience,  rather  than  for  the  deoeption,  of  the 
public,  6521-6526.  6556,  6557. 
0.73.  3  H  2  Use 
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Report  y  1895 — continued. 

Haselwood,  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Use  by  the  Government  of  rice,  i>lack  pepper,  and  chiUieM  in  the  manufucture  of 
mustard  f(ir  the  Navy  ;  statement  hereon  that  although  Government  comiuenced  to 
mat.urHC'tuie  for  themselves  because  they  could  not  get  pure  mustard,  they  soon  had  to 
mix  other  ingiedientM  with  it  in  ordt-r  to  obtain  a  palatable  preparation,  6527,  6528. 

60819^582 Kvidence  to  the  effect  that  the  best  mixed  mustard   U  stronger  than 

many   grades  of  genuine  mustard  are,  and   i^  therefore  better  for  medical  purpoises^ 

6529- 

Considerable  demand  for  pure  mustard  in  some  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
taken  by   the  inspectors,  although  the  nale  is  on  the  whole  gradually  go»ng  down  ; 

marked  preference  of  the  public  for  mixed  mustard,  6530-6532.  6669-6/»75.  6583 

Extensive  export  trade  of  witness'  firm,  consistiii};  almost  entirely  c^  mixed  mustard ; 
difficulty  at  times  through  the  firm  declining  to  expose  trade  secrets  by  declaring  the 
proportions  of  ingredients  on  the  tins,  6533-6535. 

pHrticulars  as  to  the  prices  and  qualities  of  witness'  mustards,  tlie  best  condiment 
mustard  being  is.  4^.  per  lb.,  and  the  highest  quality  pure  mustard  is.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
explanation  that  some  of  the  pure  mustard  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  mixed  mastard, 

6536  etseq. Statement  that  some  manufacturers  of  mustard  are  oot  so  successful  as 

witness'  firm  in  excluding  the  mustard  liusks ;  no  doubt  that  a  large  profit  is  made  by 
leaving  them  in,  6652-655o* 

Instances  of  the  unfair  way  in  which  samples  of  witness'  mustard  are  taken  by  the 
inspectoris,  putting  the  firm  to  considerable  expense  in  defending  their  customers,  6558 
Satisfaction  with  the  analyses  sent  out  by  Somerset  House,  6559. 

Non-objection  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  us  it  stands,  if  the  extraordinary 
freaks  of  the  inspectors  be  restrained,  necessaiy  facilities  be  given  for  defence,  and  there 
be  a  proper  standard  qualification  for  analysts,  and  if  costs  be  allowed  in  wrongful 
prosecutions,  6559-6568.  6576-6580. 

Health.  Belief  that  the  adulterants  now  used  are  not  of  a  poisonous  or  unwholesome 
character,  as  tbey  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Riggers  S9J5. 

See  eAso  Butter.    Cheese.    Margarine. 

Htckey^  Patrick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  wholesale  butier  merchant 
at  Manchester,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  trade  for  twenty-five  years ;  represents 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  668-671.  86f*-87i. 

Particulars  of  cases  in  which  tradesmen  have  been  prosecuted  for  excess  of  water  in 
butter,  the  butter  sold  being  alleged  to  contain,  in  some  instances,  us  much  as  26  per 
cent,  of  water,  672  f^^e^. Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  in  coiisequetue  of  a  Man- 
chester grocer  being  fined  in  1892  for  selling  salt  butter  containing  23  per  cent, 
of  water,  ihe  local  wholesale  butter  mt-rchants  interviewed  the  Corporations  of 
Manchester  and  Salford,  and  obtained  six  inonthii'  grace  in  order  to  enable  their 
customers  to  use  up  their  stocks,  680-690. 

Efforts  made  by  the  Manchester  butier  merchants  to  move  the  Irish,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  Governments  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  water  in  butter,  and  to 
fix  a  fair  and  reasonable  standard,  683-687 — —View  expressed  by  the  Somerset  House 
authorities  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  fix  by  law  what  percentage  <if  water  in  butter 
constitutes  adulteration,  687-689. 

Feeling  in  the  Manchester  butter  trade  that  any  standard  under  20  per  cent  for  Irish 

salt    butter  would   be  unfair  to  the   producers,  690  etseq.;   921,922 Conflicting 

opinions  given  in  the  test  case  at  Manchester  by  the  analysts  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  moisture  in  butter ;  evidence  in  support  of  tiie  conclusion  that  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  more  moisture  there  will  be,  690-723.  885-S99. 

Belief  that  the  result  of  over-woiking  butter  with  a  view  to  getting  the  water  out  is 
to  break   the  grain  of  the  butter,  reducing  it  to  the  texture  of  greuse  and  making  it 

unsuitable  for  table  use,  707-711 General  experience  of  the  tiade  that  butter  made 

with  dry  salt  will  not  keep  so  long  as  butter  prepared  with  brine;  idea  of  the  producers 
that  the  addition  of  4  or  5  percent  of  salt  is  requisite  to  preserve  butter  for  three  or 
four  months,  724-736.  881-885. 

Impression  that  there  is  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  salt  in  what  in  known  in  the 
North  of  EnglMud  as  Danish  salt  butter,  it  being  nearly  as  mild  as  any  English  fresh 

butter,  724-740.  963,  964 Certainty  that  if  a   15  per  cent,  standard  of  moisture 

were  established  it  would  shutout  35  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  choicest  Danish  butter, 
(Jo  per  cent,  of  Irit>h  salt  butter,  and  22  to  23  per  cent  of  the  best  English  fresh-made 
butter,  741  et  seq. ;  876-880.  899-903. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  that  butter  may  contain  as  much  as  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  moisture  without  being  adulterated,  750-758 Opinion  that  con- 
siderable allowance  should  be  made  for  differences  in  moisture  in  butter  made  on  the 
continent,  which  only  remains  fresh  for  a  wetk  or  twu,  and  Iiish  salt  butter,  which  keeps 
fresh  for  three  or  four  months,  759,  760. 
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Report,  iSgs^-continued. 

Hicketfy  Patrick.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)^ conltntc^. 

Recominendation  or'  ihe  Manchester  Chaocber  of  Commeice  that  analysts  should  be 
paid  a  larger  proportion  of  their  renumeration  as  an  annual  salary  by  the  municipalities 

employing  them  and  a  smaller  proportion  by  fees,  761,  762.  923,  924 Enumeration 

of  the  various  nmendments  considered  necessary  in  the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Druu[s  Act, 
1875,  with  gC'erai  recommendations  for  the  improveiiient  of  that  Act,  and  the 
Margarine  Act,  1887  ;  761-770.  868-871. 

Spt*cial  attention  drawn,  on  behalf  of  the  wholesale  merchHnts  of  Manchester,  to  the 
recommend i'tion  that  no  opinion  of  the  analyst  should  be  added  lo  his  certificate,  unless 

the. article  analy>ed  is  injurious  to  health,  763-765 Recommendation  that  retailers 

should  have  the  onus  put  upon  them  of  satisfying  the  Court  that  tliey  believed  the 
guarantee  given  them  oy  the  sellers  wan  genuine,  the  guarantee  being  in  some  cases  a 
cloak  for  fraud ,  766-769, 

Non-success  of  the  Httempis  of  the  Manchester  butter  merchants  to  induce  the 
Customs  to  use  tiie  pov.erB  they  possess  under  the  Margnrine  Act,  771— —Statement 
thait  notwithstanding  that  a  conviction  was  obtained  against  a  wholesale  house  in 
Munchehter  about  a  year  ago  in  connection  with  the  snle  of  Hambui^  factory  butter, 
that  kind  of  butter  is  s&till  going  into  Manchester,  branded  '*  guaranteed  pure,*'  although 
a  very  large  number  of  houses  have  ceased  selling  it,  772-777,  851-854.  918. 

Desirability  of  butter  factories  an<l  creameries  where  butter  is  made  being  open  to 

ii\dpection  like  margarine  manufactories,  778.  9ig>  920 Advisability  of  prohibiting 

the  manufacture  of  butter  and  margarine  on  the  i^ame  premises,  779,  780.  916,  917. 

Personal  opinion   of  witness   that   persons   selling  margarine   as    butter  should   be 

imprisoned  on  being  convicted  for  the  third  time,  781-785.  91 1 Divided  (»pin ion  in 

the  trade  in  Manchester  as  to  the  colouring  of  margarine;  recommendation  that 
colourine:  should  be  prohibited,  so  as  to  make  the  mixing  of  margarine  with  butter 
illegal,  785-788.  802-806.  845-867.  904-912.  934.961. 

Explanation  that  witness  in  in  favour  of  the  law  being  made  very  stnngent  in  ret^ard 
to  the  adulteration  of  butter,  because  an  honest  dealer  is  entirely  haiKliitapped  at  present, 
and  the  unscrupulous  retailers  make  an  enormous  profit,  the  latter  persisting  in  selling 
margarine  as  butter,  although  lieavily  fined  for  doin<j  s<»,  789  et  seq.;  872-875.925 

et  seq. Suggestion  that  the  l<iw  should   be  so  cariied  out  as  to  enable  an  ignorant 

person  on  going  into  a  shop  to  recognise  margarine  at  once,  795,  796.  809-826. 

Great  improvement  in  the  qualitv  of  Danish  butter,  due  to  the  unremitting  attention 

given  to  tl.e  subject  by  the   Danish  Govcrnnient,  797,  798 Belief  that  the  great 

bulk  of  oleo,  ttie  principal  ingreiiient  in  margarine,  comes  from  America,  and  that  most 
of  the  miirgarine  sold  in  England  is  manufactured  abroad,  chiefly  in  Holland,  799-813. 

827-850.913-915.932,933.962. Statement  that  the  fraudulent  sale  of  mixtures 

by  wholesale  merchants  is  very  rare,  812,  813.  874,  875. 

Hickey^  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  South 
of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Association,  Limerick,  and  buys  butter  for  the  firm  of 
P.  Hickey  and  Company,  of  Manchester,  2 1 79. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness' association  wa»  foimed  in  1886  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  manufacture  of  Irish  butter,  and  afterwards  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of 

the   Sale  of  Food  and    Drugr*  Acr,   2180  et  seq. Result  of  the  experience  of  the 

association  that  the  standard  ot  the  public  an-lysts  of  16  per  cent,  of  water  in  butter  was 
not  fair  to  the  maker*,  the  water  in  samples  tested  varying  from  8  to  3c  per  cent,  in 
1893,  and  up  to  24  per  cent,  in  »894  ;  statement,  moreover,  that  a  high  percentage  of 
water  is  a  loss  to  the  merchants,  2183-2193.  2264-2274. 

Instances  of  great  variation  in  the  percentage  of  water  in  butters  made  at  different 
degiees  of  letnperature  in  the  same  dairies  ;  inference  that  the  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  water  was  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmers,  2194  et  seq.;  2251 

ft  seq. Opinion  that  it  is  inadvisable,  and  almost  impracticable,  to  fix  a  standard  of 

moisture  in  butter;  a  standard  of  16  per  cent,  of  moisture  for  Irish  butter  would  mean 
the  destruction  ot  fnily  five^sixths  of  the  butter  made  in  Mun^ter,  221 1-2214. 

View  of  witness  that  20  per  cent  of  water  in  Irish  salt  butter  does  not  prejudice  the 
public,  who  know  exactly  what  they  are  buying ;  impossibility  of  making  thi*  kind  of 

butter  uitbout  brine,  2215-2221.  2237-2239.  2246-2250 Statement  that  Irish  butter 

is  not,  and  never  has  been,  adulterated  with  margarine,  2223,  2224. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  (represented  by  witness)  to  the  effect  that, 
while  there  was  no  objection  to  the  leuitiinate  sale  of  maigarine,  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine to  hniUite  butter,  and  the  mixture  of  margarine  with  butter,  should  be  prohi- 
bited ;  desirability  also  of  margarine  being  sold  in  specially-shaped  packages  only,  2225, 

^226 Considerable  trade  m  empty   Irish  butter  firkins,  until  a  few   years   since, 

between  the  Limeiick  coopers  and  Rotterdam  and  some  American  ports ;  impression 
that  the  firkins  were  imported  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  margarine, 
2227-2236 Beneficial  effect  of  the  dairy  schools  on  the  butter  trade  of  Ireland; 
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B«port»  1895 — continued. 

Hickeyy  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

advisability    of  plaiiling  more   §0110018   in   Limerick,    WateHbrd,   and    Kerry,    254a 
2245. 

Homer,  John  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  represents  the  Dairy  Trade 
and  Can  Protection  Society,  56^. 

Desirability  of  there  being  a  uniform  standard  of  milk  legally  established  ;  necessity 
of  fixing  the  standard  low,  in  view  of  the  greac  variation  in  the  qaality,  567  et  seq ;  640 

et  seq. Statistics  showing  the  variations  in  the  constituents  oi   milk  at  diflPereat 

seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  the  constituents  of  the  milk  of  different  herds,  and  in 
the  milk  of  individual  cows  ;  experience  of  witness  that  the  afternoon  milking  is 
richer  than  the  morning  milking  from  the  same  herd,  670*603.  618-627.  636*-646. 

Conclusion  that  if  the  milk  standard  be  fixed  at  not  more  than  1 1  per  cent.,  namely, 
fat  solids  at  2*5,  and  solids  not  fat  at  8*5,  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  miik 
vendors;  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  too  high  to  fix  the  fat  solids  at  3  per  cent.,  603, 

604.  628-635    i)54  et  seq. Particulars  of  experiments  made  by  witness  showing  that^ 

as  the  cream  in  a  pan  of  milk  on  the  counter  of  a  shop  naturally  rises  to  the  top,  the 
.first  quantities  3old   r»ce  good   milk,  and  thai  the  quality  deteriorates  as  the  pan  is 
emptied,  the  milk  nt  the  bottotn  being  such  as  would  be  liable  to  condemnation,  605* 
6ri. 

Submission  of  printed  document  setting  forth  all  the  snegestions  made  by  his  society 
as  regards   inspection,  8cc.,  for  the  protection  of  its  members  ;  explanaiions  thereon, 

612-617.  647.  660-667 Admission  that  if  the  legal  standard  be  fixed  as  low  as 

1 1  per  cent.,  it  might  tend  to  make  vendors  never  sell  milk  of  any  better  quality  than 
that  standard,  657-659. 

Hudson^  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hudson  Brothers,  butter  and  provision  dealers,  of  Ludf^ate  Hill;  is  also  a  member  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  London  Butter  Association,  and  hag  been  in 

,  the  trade  for  fifty  ysars,  1241,  1242.  1393-1399. 

-  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness'  fiim,  in  order  to  gnaid  against  fraud,  compel*:  the 
manufacturer  or  shipper  to  oive  a  guarantee  that  he  will  supply  nothing  but  pure  butter, 
and  to  put  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  every  invoice,  1243-1247.  1376-1385 Non- 
objection to  the  sale  of  margarine  if  it  is  sold  as  margarine,  it  beint;  beneficial  to  the 
poor,  especially  in  very  dear  times,  1248-1250.  1345.  i63'3*-i637'  1583-1587. 

Tendency  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butters,  while  they  maintain  their  low 
prices,  to  displace  margarine  and  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  ;  no  trace  of  any 
adulteration  in  colonial  butters,    1251-1262.    1437-1439.  1461-1463.   1588-1590 — - 

'  Decided  objection  to  the  mixture  of  inars:arine  with  butter,  because  it  is  a  fraud  on  the 
public  and  an  injury  to  the  producers  of  the  pure  article;  very  large  profit  gained  by 
the  nianufr'cturers  and  vendors  of  this  apurious  butter,  1263-1272.  1.342-1350.  1425  et 
seq.;   I464-I469. 

Insufficiency  of  the  law  as  a  deterrent  of  the  fraud .  of  margariaing  butter  x  recom* 
meiulation  that  the  fines  should  be  much  heavier,  with  imprisonment  on  a  third  convio- 
tion,  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  being  amended  so  as  to  secure  the  actual  offender, 
1273  et  seq.;  1346-136O.  1418-1424.  1502-1505^— Opinion  that  margarine  and 
butter  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  same  shop;  probability  that  the  sale  of 
margarine  and  butter  in  separate  establishments  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  sale 
of  margarine,  and  an  advantage  to  the  dairy  producers,  1279-1312*  1373.  1392.  1440- 
1447.  i470-»475«  1491-M96. 

Sale  of  margarine  in  great  quantities  in  Edinbuigb,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other 
lar^^e  centres  in  the  North ;  no  doubt  that  margarine  is  a  wholesome  article  of  food, 

1286-1294.  1351-1357 Desirability  of  margarine  being  kept  in  wooden  cases  of  a 

particular  shape,  with  the  word  ^^ margarine"  indelibly  stamped  on  them,  1304-1306. 
1334-1338.  1516-15>8.  1658-1564- 

Approval  of  the  proposal  to  license  sellers  of  margirioe^  the  .fact  that  they  were 
licensed  to  be  notified  over  the  doorway  of  the  ahop,  1310-1312.  1330.  1368-1372— 
View  of  witness  that  the  manufacturers  of  margaiine  should  he  allowed  to  colour  th^ir 
produce  in  any  way  they  please,  13*3 -^Si^*  H69>  H^o.  1497-I601.  1644' 1573. 

Suggestion  that  the  inspectors  should  be  empowered  to  take  samples  of  butter  while 
in  transit  from  the  retailer  to  the  house  of  the  customer,  1317-1326.  1448-1458.  1486* 
i49o-»— Recommendation  that  the  mixing  of  margarine  with  butter  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited  under  the  strongest  penalties^,  I;ii6-133Q.  ia4^^360.  1358-1367. 1512^1620. 

Certainty  that  a  great  deal  of  mixed  margarine  and  bvtter  comes  to  tliis  country  as 
butter;  opinion  that  the  Customs  ought  to  intterferemore  than  they  do  at  the  port  of 
entry,  1331-1333.  1410-1417.  1540-1 643 -~- Contention  that  adollcrations  of  batter 
with  only  5  or  6  per  cent..^r  majigarine  oan  be  detected  by  expert,  analysts^ ^1389-1341. 
i674-*682. 
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Keiiorty  1895 — continued. 

Hudson,  James,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Statement  that  the  London  Butter  Associatjioa  wi^i  formed  because  .the<  Ioq^I  bodie8\ 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  working  of  the  Acts  did  pot  do  their  duty ;  considerable 

success  of  the  Association  so  far^  1400  et  seq.\  1506-15;  1. Decided  opinion  that  many 

of  the  inspectors  of  butter  are  open  to  being  bribed,  1402-1409,  M51-1465*  1476-1483. 
'638. 

Absolute  deuial  of  the  statement  that  tjiere  is  Reasonable  ground  for  the  nuggestion 
that  Breiei  Fr^res  und  Lepellitier  ship  adulterated  butter  t^  England;  no  doubt  that 
some    Normandy  shippers  have  been   convicted   for  adulteratiug  largely,    14-29- 1436. 

1484,  1485. Desirability  of  there  being  travelling  inspectors  in  piivate  clolhes,  some 

of  them  being  women,  and   that  the  inspeciing  authority  should   be  shifted   from  the 
'  vestries  to  the  county  councils,  1506-151 1.  1539. 

Belief  that  climatic  and  pasturage  conditions  affect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 

quantity  of  water  in  butter^  >6^7-J632 Experience  of  witness  that  only  a  very  smttll 

percentage  of  margarine  is  sold  for  cooking  purpo^es,  1544-1557* 

[Second  Examination.] — Inabilitv  of  witness  to  produce  proof  of  corruptibility  upon 
the  fiart  of  some  of  the  inspectors,  as  none  of  the  witnesses  dare  to  come  forward 
publicly ;  explanation  that  there  is  no  desire  to  cast  reflection  upon  the  general  body  of 
inspectors,  5000-50 14<     .  /  .  \      a 

■  '  ^  ■       ■•  "  I.  '  ■ 

Jniprisonment     See  Butter,  7.        Fines  and  PenallifSi 

Inspection. .  Inability  of  tbe  isspectors  of  Local  Government  bodids  to  detect   butler 

!.  adulteratioiis  satiefaetoiilyv  a»  tbeyare  known  by  theifi  uni^k^'m  irben  they  enter  shops 

^.  id  .take  ^a«if>le8  r  recommendaiioQrthat  the  ^»«ver  of  appomtinsf  tbe^  it»pectoi*s  bes  vested 

>  in  theC'OuntyiGouncit,  ami  that  both  male* and   £emale  inspectors,  not  in  unifotfin,  be 

.;appointed'>md  be  changed  from  Ijini^*  to  tine,  Lo^tt^  et  seq,^  245«*24X  — ^Evidence 

tending  to  show  that  some  of  the  inspectors  of  butter  are  probably  corrupt,  ib.  98^107 

.^  ^— Reasonttble^fis^  of  the  suggestion  that  the  ^nspect:>rs  should  be  empowered  tp  take 

samples  of  butter  tor  analysis  uom  ca,rts  going  round  to  the  private,coi\S4^mers,X6|  ,149,  i^o. 

(^     Peokledopttnion'that  naatty  of  the  inspf<!totB  <'f  butter  are  open  to  being  bribed, 

{.Hudeon  1 40a- ii^.   1451-1455.  i47€-i48{i;  i53g«_^Inabdity  of  witness  to  fyrednce 

•  proof^bf  corruptibility  upom  the  pbrt  of  soi^  of  the  inspectors^iSR  n(»ne  of  the  witnesses 

dare  to  come  iPorward  publicly;  explanation  that  there  is  no  desire  to  cast  reflection  upon 

tbe  gt^n^raj  body  of  inspectors,  i&.  5900*5014^^  ,,  ,,.::. 

Expediency  of  speoial  inspectors  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Dvugs'  Act,  Hamilton 
u  9076^078-^  Opinion  that  piostf>f  the  proseenttous  for  the  i^ftle  of  aamixtures  are  due 
to  what  may  be  called  tricks,  the  inspector  waking  until  the  master  of  some  sinall  shop 
U  absent  and  then  stepping  in  to  aisk  for  some  article  at  a  price  at  which  he  kni>ws 
the  pure  commodity  cannot  be  supplied^  Rogers  5931  ^t  seq.\  5983*  6040-6049. 
!       C^n^ention  that  the  practice  of  the  intpeocorn  in  asking  Ibr  drugs  by  their  pofmlar 
„.  names  und  of  then  prosectithig  under  the  Pharnutdopeeia -naUie  oonstitutes  an  injustice  to 
tradeiB,  Preston  6486-6493»  6507^6509^**— ^Unfair  way  in  which  samples  of  mustard  are 
taken  by  the  inspector?',  Haselwood  6558 Want  of  some  satisfactory  system  of  inspec- 
tion that  shall  cause  the  law  to  be  eflicientl|y  ndministered  in  all  districts ;  uselessness  of 
any  improvement  of  the  Act  unless  there  is  proper  inspection,  Giles  7033.  711 1,  71 12. 
.   7U9-7itt'2. 

See   also  MargariNB,  3.         Fines  and  Penalties.  Prosecutions.  Samples. 

■  Travelling  Inspectors. 

Invoice  {Warranty).    Desirability  of  the  invoice  being  made  a  warranty  under  the  Act, 

epecinlly  in  the  case  of' all  propridtfltry  afcticles^and   packed   foods,*  so  that  in  casb  of  a 

'^  •  proaecution  aotpod  could  be  taken  against  the  itirinufacturer/his  agent,  or  tire  importer, 

thai   freertniT 'tl)»e    retbilei^,    ZecAte  5364.    54^36,    5f^37-.^6l"-5464--^'— Opinion   that 

the  invoke  it»elf  should  be  a  guai^antee  that  the  article  invoiceii  is  genuine,  «7i?n7un^« 

6885.  6916,  6917— UiianiraoUft  feeling  of  both  the  wholesale  and   retail  trade  in 

,    Glasgov«i  thatiUhe  iavoicenbonkl  >be  Ihe*  warranty  ^  particulats  of  cases  in  wbidi'  retail 

\  dealers  have  beeisi  ftoedi  although  they  sold  tht  articles  iu.  the  tame  condition  as  they 

i,  retceived  theoi^2^tm/r)p  6977«£99i.,i     >  .....    .i  -t 

.     Desirability  of  Section  a5bf  tii%  Sal^  of  F6od  and  Drugs  Aet  being  amended  so  ts  to 

clearly  define  a  warranty,  and  to  provide  that  an  invoice  shall  be  a  sufficient  wari*anty  ; 

.  diffic«)lty  of  tl^  reti^iler  in  cases  where  the  wholesale  house  invoices  butter  as  margMrine, 

.  !  Qiie0  7033.  7090^  7083-70854  7 io|-7io6r*-^ fie4uest.tl1atsbopkeepersmay.be  putapon 

..  the  s&ftie/ootingas^iJwpuUic  by  tM.^iaiK)iae  ibetii$r>  c6p«tkulM  a  umrraniy;  statement 

hefreon  th«t:ii% LiverfMOoLlhe  rttailens  dajiot  aduHeffM^^  aii»d  would-be  only  too  glad  to 

co-operate  with  the  authorities,  WHsou  7a82*;ift89.  7406-7410— ^-Desirability  of, the 

iretail  denier  bieii^  protected  pigainst  the  wholesale  d^a^r  by  the  invoice  being  mac^e  the 

\    w^fi;faiiy,luphocJt^7^g^r7^if;i^,'  .        ^     ,,        .,.,   ..../,. 

iS^  also  Warranty.. 
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Report,  1896 — continued. 

Irish  Butter.     See  Butter.         Margarine. 

Irven,  John  Dowler.    (Analvtis  of  his  Eyidcnce.) — Witness  has  been  connected  for  more 
than  half  a  century  with  the  tra<ie  of  lard  refining,  5297. 

Ex|>tfrience  of  witness  that  the  use  of  l^eef  stearin,  which  was  employed  for  many 
years,  was  a  distinct  adrantage  in  the  manufacture  of  lard;  deoided  opinion  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  former  article  in  consequence  of  the  ruling  that  it  was 
an  infringement  of  the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  is  prejudicial  alike  to  ti^e  interests 
and  to  the  public*,  5298-5310. 

Concurrence  generally  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Kilvert  as  to  the  advisability  of  adding  beef 
suet  stearin  to  American  lard  for  stiffening  purposes;  contention  that  lard  refined  with 
beef  stearin  is  ^^  of  the  same  nature,  substance,  and  quality  "  as  lard  refined   with  lard 
,     stearin,  5311-5331. 

Itinerant  Vendors.    Sug^estioD  that  iiinemnt  yendors  of  food  and  drugs  should  be  register^, 

Robinson  7219,  7220 Proposal  tliat  all  itinerant  vendors  of  food  and  drugs  shall  only 

be  allowed  to  xell  from  vessels  inscribed  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  responsible 
vendor,  and  that  all  itinerant  purveyors  of  milk  shall  be  registered,  Egerton  7555.  7654- 
7658- 

Iveyj  Frederick  Georae.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  appears  at  the  instance  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  law  relating  to  coffee  and 
chicory  mixtures,  5456-5459. 

Opinion  that  it  should  be  a  sufficient  defence  for  the  vendor  of  inixtures  of  coffee  and 
chicory  if  the  packets  lie  labelled  coflee  and  chicory  when  the  coffee  predominates,  and 
chicory  and  coffee  when  the  chicory  is  in  excess,  the  exact  proportions  not  bein;^  declared 

on  the  labels,  5460, 5461.5514.  et  seq. Impossibility  at  present  ol  arriving  by  analy^^is 

at  the  exact  proportion  of  chicory  that  tl»ere  may  be  in  a  mixture ;  injaAticeftherefbre,  of 
any  attempt  to  compel  the  vendor  to  specify  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  on  the 
label,  5461-5479-  66^6  et  seq. ;  5637-6660* 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  sale  of  coffee  has  not  increased  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected,  owing  to  the  abnormally  low  price  of  tea ;  belief  that  if  the  sale  of  mixtures 
of  coffee  Hnd  chicory  be  interfered  with  the  trade  will  be  still  further  diminished,  5479 
et  seq. ;  5520,  5521.  5535,  5536— —General  satisfaction  with  the  law  as  it  stands  at 
present  in  regard  to  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory,  there  being  no  complaints  from  the 
public,  5504-66 1 3* 

Contention  that  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  price  and  quality  of  coffee  and  chicory 
that  the  ascertainment  of  the  proportions  of  these  ingredients  gives  no  gaarantee  of  the 

actual   value  of  the  mixture,  5522-5527.   5537   et  seq. Certainty  that  the   term 

''  French  coffee  "  is  always  understoo4i  by  the  public  to  mean  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  (he  coffee  being  roasted  in  the  French  style,  6528*5534. 

Opinion  that  the  public  are  not  defrauded  by  the  sale  of  admixtures  of  coffee  and 
chicory  at  present;  belief,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ffrooer  makes  very  little  profit  out 

of  the  transaction,  5551-5558 Doobt  as  to  any  oUier  ingredient  than  chicory  being 

mixed  with  coffee  as  an  adulterant  in  this  country  ;  manufacture  in  America  of  imitation 
cofiee  berries,  5569-d674* 

J. 

Jennings^  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  been  in  the  retail  grocery 
and  provision  trade  Tor  forty-seven  years;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  of 
Groceri^'  Association  from  its  commencement,  and  is  now  preMdent  of  the  Bristol 
G I  ocers'    Association,  6845-6850. 

Opinion  that  if  a  customer  wishes  to  buy  pure  coffee  he  should  ask  for  it,  and  that  he 
cunnot  expe>!t  to  get  genuine  C4>ffee  at  \od.  per  lb. ;  statement  that  witness' mixtures  are 

duly  labelled  a<«  such,  6851-6861 Recommendation  that  if  the  mixture  Cimtains  Lais 

than  50  per  cent  of  chicory  it  should  be  Ubelled  "  coffee  and  chicory,"  and  if  more  than 
that  percentage  of  chicory  ^'  chioory  and  coffee,"  6861-6863. 

Agreentent  of  witness  with  Mr.  Williams  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  accurately 

mamtaiinng  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture,  6864-*6869 View  of 

witness  that  the  label  on  the  top  of  a  tin  of  French  coffee  ststing  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee  ought  to  protect  the  tradesman  and  warn  the  customer,  6870, 
6871. 

Sale  of  loose  oocoa  at  a  price,  namely,  ^d.  |>er  lb.,  at  which  pare  cocoa  cannot  be 
expected ;  contention  that  the  manufacturers'  i^bels  in  the  case  of  packet  cocoa  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  shopkeeper  from  proseeution  for  selling  cocoa  with  foreign 

matter  in  it,  6872-6876 Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  the  percentages   <^  the 

ingredients  should  be  stated  on  the  labels  6877,  6878. 

Sufficiency  of  the  present  labels  used  for  mustard ;  no  doubt  that  customers  under- 
stand perfectly  well  when  they  buy  the  ordinary  condiment  mustard  that  they  are 

purchasing 
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Report^  1895 — continued* 

JennitiffSy  WilKam.     ( ADaiysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — continued. 

purchasing  a  mixture,  6879-6884 Statement  tliat  pepper  and  ginger  ought  to  be 

perfectly  genuine,  there  being  no  reason  whatever  why  they  shciild  be  adulterated, 
6885. 

Opinion  that  the  invoice  itself  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  article  invoiced  is 

genuine,  6885.  6916,  6917 Kecomniendation  that  margarine  should  always  be  sent 

out  in  special  shaped  tub< indelibly  labelled;  disapproval  of  labels  that  can  easily  be 
removed,  6886-6895.  6918-6930. 

Non-objection  to  mixtures  of  maruarine   with   20  per  cent,  of  butter  bein^  suld  as 

margarine,  there  being  no  desire  to  stop  the  sale  of  margarine,  6896.  6926-6950 

Agreement  with  the  propoi^al  that  after  repeated  offences  by  the  game  retailer  not  only 
heavy  penalties  but  imprisonment  also  should  l>e  inflicted,  6897-6899.  6905. 

Belief  that  if  butter  were  inspected  at  the  port  of  entry  and  confiscated  if  not  pure,  a 

very  good  impression  would  be  made  upon  the  foreigner,  6900-6904 Disapproval  of 

the  suggestion  that  margarine  should  be  coloured  with  some  distinctive  colour,  6906-6913 

Approval  of  there  being  a  provision  under  a  new  Act  giving  ^roce^8  the  power  to 

decline  to  sell  an  article  loose,  6921-6925. 


Kensinaton.  Rule  of  the  yestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts  to  take  500  samples  of  different 
articles  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act  annually;  sub- 
mission by  witness  of  a  table  showing  that  of  the  2,500  samples  tested  in  the  five  years 
ending  1890,  21*5  per  cent  were  aulterated,and  in  were  of  inferior  quality,  Robinson 

7152-7166.  7278,  7279 ^Reference  to  the  A  mual  Report  of  the  Local  Uovernment 

Board  for  1 889  as  showing  that  Kensinvrton  practically  stands  first  in  energetic  admini- 
stration of  the  Act,  ib  7173,  7174 ^The  vestry  have  always  had  a  well-qualified  man 

as  analyst,  ib*  7175. 

Complete  control  of  the  vestry  over  their  inspectors ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 

to  suspect  their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  Robinson  7176,  71 77 Opinion 

that  (he  diminution  of  adulteration  m  Kensington  is  due  to  the  steady  enforcement  of 
the  Act  by  the  vestry,  ib,  7178-7180.  7275-7277. 

Kiltert^  Nicholas,  (AnalyMs  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  represents  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  managing  director  of  N.  Kilvert  and  Sons,  Limited,  lard 
refinent,  Manchester,  is  connected  with  the  Lard  Refiners'  Association,  and  has  had  over 
twenty  years'  ezpfrience  of  lard  refining,  5015-5020. 

Rf'solution  passed  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  that  it  ought  to  be  lawful  to  use  5  per 
cent,  of  beef  suet  stearin  in  lard  for  stiffening  purposes  for  six  months  in  each  year ; 
persona)  opinion  of  witness  that  it  ought  to  be  lawful  to  use  stearin  all  the  year  round, 
as  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  dispense  with  it  even  in  winter,  5021  et  seq. State- 
ment that  5  per  cent,  of  steann  would  be  a  nutritious  and  non-injinious  addition  that 
w«)uld  make  the  lard  useful  for  domestic  purposes ;  disbelief  that  this  addition  would 
encourage  adulteration  of  lard  witb  other  (His,  5026-5036. 

Necessity  of  adding  stearin  to  American  lard,  which  U  of  about  the  consistency  of 
cream,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  market ;  fluidity  of  American  lani   due  to  the  manner 

in  which   the  pigs  are  fed,  5037  et  seq. ;  5150,  5151.  5226  et  seq, Explanation   that 

American  lard  has  to  be  imported  because  there  is  not  sufficient  English   lard  produced 
to  meet  the  public  demand,  5043-5051.  51 /4  e^  seq, ;  5217  e^  seq. 

Contention  that  Clause  6,  Sub-section  1,  of  the  &ale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  permits 
the  addition  to  lard  of  such  a  substance  as  beef  stearin ;  belief  that  adding  lard  stearin 

would  be  in  opposition  to  Clause  g  of  the  Act,  5064  et  seq. Experience  of  witness 

thHt  beef  suet  stearin  is  the  best  substance  to  add  to  lard,  as  it  is  cheap,  pure,  and  has 
a  high  melting  point,  5079-5086. 

Examination  in  further  support  generally  of  the  addition  of  beef  stearin  instead  of 
lard  stearin  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  for  the  English  market,  5088  e^  seq, ;  5239 
et  seq. 

View  of  witness  that  it  is  better  that  the  refining  of  American  lard  should  be  done  in 
this  country  than  in  America,  as  there  are  many  trades  dependent  on  the  lard-refining 
industry,  and  the  public  get  the  lard  in  a  fresher  condition,  51 13-51  §8. 

Suggestions  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  amendment  of  the 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875;  5119,  et  seq, Rrcommendation  that  analysts 

should  be  paid  a  larger  proportion  of  their  remuneration  as  an  annual  salary  by  the 
municipalities  or  other  bodies  employing  them,  and  a  smaller  proportion  by  fees,  5»2o. 

Proposal  that  the  sample  taken  by  the  inspector  should  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
instead  of  three,  so  that  one  part  could  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  wholesale  vendor,  if 
required;  prHCtice  of  witness'  firm  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
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Kilvertf  NicholoM.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence)— con^mu^cif. 

the  ^oods  they  supply,  5120-5139.  5160-5173,  5203  et  sea. ;  5256  et  teq. ;  5«74-5276, 
—-^Further  suggestions  for  the  modificaiion  of  the  Sule  of  Pood  find  Drugs  Act^ 
5'30-5>39-  5«64-5i59-  5«77-6'296. 

Particulars  of  ca^es  in  which  retnilera  supplied  with  lard  by  witness'  firm  were  nn- 
succeKsfully  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  for  selling  lard  alleged  to  be  adulterated ; 
defence  of  th^se  retailers  by  witness*  6rm,  in  accordance  with  their  iuTariable  practice,  at 
a  cost  of  425/.,  the  total  costs  allowed  only  amounting  to  15/.;  5139-3148.  5I61-5167 
5199  e<  seq. ;  5a64-5a73. 

Experience  of  witness  that,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  Somerset  House  analysis  Js 
correct;  decided  opinion  that  this  protection  to  traders  should  be  continued,  as  there  are 
a  number  of  country  analysts  whose  analyses  canmit  be  relied  upon,  oi5^**5i59*~** 
Desirability  of  there  being  some  reliable  central  authority  to  give  definitions  of  goods 
from  time  10  time  varying  with  the  commercial  requirements,  5184-5187. 

L. 

Labels.     View  of  witness  that  verbal  declarations  made  by  the  grocer  to  the  inspector 
should  not  be  recognised,  and  that  the  label  on  the  article  should  be  the  only  protection^ 

iZij^^f  5992 -5995 Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  the  percentages  of  the  mgredients 

should  be  stated  on  the  label,  JenninpsHSTj,  6878. 

'ELtfi  rences  to  numerous  case^  illustittiiog  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  retailers  in 
re&;ard  to  notice  of  the  contents  of  fiackag^s  and  tins  bein^  given  to  purchasers  by  the 
label ;  necessity  of  the  inspectors  being  made  to  understand  that  the  label  is  a  suMcient 

notice,  (?t/e«  7074-7082.  7134,  7135 Recommendation  that  except  in  the  case  of 

compounded  drugs,  the  label  should  stale  the  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  in  a 
mixture,  Robinson  7196-7201. 

Suggestion  of  the  joint  conference  of  London  vestiies,  that  the  label  shall  describe  the 
contents  of  the  package,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mixture,  name  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  therein;  the  greetei^t  in  bulk  being  put  first;  personal  opinion  of  witness 
that  it  U  not  absolutely  necet^sary  to  give  the  percentages  of  the  ingredients,  Egerton 
7566.  7694-7699-  7663  7670. 

See  also  BUTTER.  CocOA.  CoFFEB.         MARQARtNE,  7.         Mixtures. 

Lane^  Henry  Arthur.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Witness,  u ho  is  connected  with  the 
provisic»n  trade,  appears  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  4327-4330. 

Experience  of  witness  that  there  is  not  any  ureat  adulteration  of  lard  at  the  present 
time  ;  statement  that  lard  adulterated  i»ith  cotton-seed  oil  or  beef  steariue  is  usuaUy  sold 
as  a  mixture  at  a  lower  ptice  than  pure  lard,  4331-4345— -Decided  opinio:t  that 
dishonest  retailers  selling  adulterated  lard  as  the  genuine  article  should  be  punished 
seTcrely,  imprisonment  being  inflicted  after  repeated  offences,  4346-4351. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  larger  English  lard  refiners  use  the  raw  material  as 
imported  from  America  and  refine  it,  the  result  being  inferior  to  pure  English  lard, 

4352-4359*  4391-4396 Impossibility  of  ascertaining  from  its  physical  characteristics 

whether  a  sample  of  lard  is  pure  or  not ;   practice  of  witness  to  buy  lard  on  a  guarantee 

of  purity  and  to  give  a  simikr  guarantee  when  selling  it,  4360-4385.  4397-4402 

Doubt  as  to  lard  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil  bring  injurious  to  the  public, 
4369-4373.  4386-4.390. 

LaRD: 

I.  As  to  the  Manufacture  and  Constituents  of  Lard  used  in  the  English 
Market^  and  as  to  the  extent  of  Adttlteraiion. 

2*  American  Lard. 

3.  Penalties  and  Prosecutions  for  Adulteration. 

1.  As  to  the  Manufacture  and  Constituents  of  Lard  used  in  the  English  Market^ 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  Adulteration : 

Great  difficulty  in  making  merchantable  lard  in  hot  weather  without  the  addition  of  a 

little  stearine,  Thompson  1071-1073 Disapproval  of  any  proposal  to  allow  English 

manufacturers  of  bladder-lard  to  introduce  a  small  percentage  ot  beef-l'at  so  as  to  give 
the  requisite  solidity  to  the  lard,  Trengrouse  4323-4326. 

Experience  of  witness  that  there  is  not  any  great  adulteration  of  lard  at  the  present 
time  ;  lard  adulterated  \^iih  cotton-seed  oil  or  beef  8t<:Hrine  is  usually  sold  as  a  mixture 
at  a  lower  price  than  pure  lard.  Lane  4331-43^5*— Impossibility  of  asceitaining  from 
its  physical  characteristics  whether  a  sample  <»f  lard  is  pure  or  not ;  practice  of  witness 
to  buy  lard  on  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  to  give  a  similar  guarantee  when  selling  it, 

i*.,  4360-4385.  4397-4402. Doubt  as  to  lard  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil  being 

injurious  to  the  public,  ib.  4369-4373.  4386-4390. 
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Lard — continued. 

1.  As  to  the  Manufacture  and  ConstituenlSy  jr^.— continued. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  lard'  is  made  from  the  inside  fat  of  the  piu:,  that  from  just 
around  the  ribs  and  the  kidneys  beinu  the  best ;  explanation  that  the  fat  is  simply 
melted  and  put  into  bladders  or  tins  for  market,  no  addition  of  anything  nor  refiningr 

being  required,  ITarm  4406-4422.  4457-4469.  4502-4501 Statement  ttiat  the  lard 

made  by  witneiis'  firm  sells  for  a  slightly  higher  price  than  Iri^h  lard,  but  that  the  price 
is  now  a   very  unprofitntde  one  oti  account  of  American  competition,  cheap  butter, 

maruarine,  &c.,   ib.  4423-4428.  4439-4469«  447^etseo.;  4-l98-4o^7«  4533,  4534 

Certainty  that  the  lard  madcby  the  Englinh  and  Irish  curers  is  absolutely  pure  and 
that  nothing  is  done  to  it  which  impairs  lU  quality,  tb,  4474  et  seq. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  that  it  ought  to  be  lawf«il  to  use 
5  per  cent,  of  beef-suet  stearine  in  l.ird  for  stiffening  purposes  tor  six  months  in  each 
year;  personal  opinion  of  witness  that  it  ought  to  be  lawful  10  use  stearine  all  the  year 
round,  as  it  is  found   to  be  imp^ssible  to  dispense  with  it  even  in  winter,  Kilvert  5021 

etseq, Statement  that  6  per  cent,  of  stearine  would  be  a  nutritions  and  non-injuri.us^ 

addition  that  would  make  the  lard  useful  for  domestic  purposes;  disbelief  that  this 
addition  would  encourage  adulteration  of  lant  with  other  oils,  ib.  5026-5036 Con- 
tention that  Clause  6,  Sutn^ection  i,  of  the  S<ile  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  permits  the 
addition  t»  lard  of  such  a  substance  as  beef  s'earine;  belief  that  addin<j:  lard  stearine 
would  be  in  op|iosiiion  to  Clause  9  of  the  Act,  ib,  5064  et  seq. 

Experience  of  witness  that  beef-suet  stearine  is  the  best  substance  to  add  to  lard,  as  it 

is  cheap,  pure,  and  has  a  high  melting  p'»int,  Kilvert  5079-5086 Evidence  to  the 

effect  that  in  order  to  avoid  prosecutions  the  adding  of  beef  stearine  to  lard  has  been 
discontinned,  lard  stearine  being  ne-^d  in8t<»ad  ;  certainty  that  the  addition  of  the  latter 
"damages  the  lard,  ib.  5085  et  seq. ;  5166,  5167.  ^^-^9  ^  »^.— ^No  doubt  that  the  use  of 
lard  stearine  in  lieu  of  beef  stearkie  does  inoreaae  the  price  of  tbe  lard' ;  impossibility 
of  roakipg  price  a  criterion  in  the  present  low  stuie  of  the  market,  ib.  5090-^5099. 

Objection  of  the  analysts  to  the  addition  of  beef-suet  stearine  to  lard  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  and  that  the  public  do  not  get  what  they  ask  for;  dis- 
agreement of  witness  with  the  analysts  on  both  these  points*  Kilvert  5160  et  ^e^.— * 
Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  lard  with  beef  stearine  ad  Jed  should  be  sold  aJB  a 
mixture,  there  being  lard  me,  cotolene,  and  other  compounds  on  the  market  as  mixtures, 
some  of  which  do  not  contain  even  10  per  cent,  of  lard;  unfairness  of  any  proposal  that 
puts  a  genuine  article  into  competition  with  these  prodaets,  id.  5104->5I^6.'  5174^5188. 
6^6S'*6^56*  5^4»  fi^S—^-^Orounde  for  the  opinion  that^he  emsade  against  beef-suet 
stearine  was  entii^Iy  m  the  interests  of  American  lard  mdniafactui^ers,  ib.  5107*5112. 
6t89-5i98. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  use  of  beef  stearine,  which  was  employed  for  many 
years,  was  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  manufar.ture  of  lard  ;  decided  opinion  that  tbe 
discontinuance  of  the  former  article  in  consequence  of  the  ruhng  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  prejudicial  alike  to  trade  interests  and  to 
the  public,  Irven  5298-5310. 

Agreement  of  \«itnes6  generally  with  the  views  of  Mr;  Kilvert  aa  to  the  advisability 
of  adding  beef-suet  stearine  to  American  l;i id  tor  stiffening  purposes;  contention  that 
lard  refined -^with*  beef  stearine  ia  of  the  same  nature^  substance,  and  quality  as  lard 
refined  with  lard  stearine,  Irven  5311-533K 

2.  American  Lard: 

Belief  that  tlie  lard  sold  in  London,  which  is  chiefly  of  American  manufacture,  is 
absolutely  pure ;  failuce  of  a  prosecution  in  regard  to  the  Armour  Packing  Co:upany*s 

lard  for  alleged  adulteration,   TVenyrou^^  4230-4240.  4317-43^^ Information  as  to 

the  package  in  which  the  various  kind'«  of  lard  appear  on  the  market,  the  American 
chiefly  i'pming  in  wooden  pails,  while  the  English  is  either  in  ziuc  pads  or  bladders  ; 
importation  of  law  lard  from  America  in  tierces,  ib.  4254-4273. 

Opinion  that  much  of  the  various  kinds  of  adulterated .  lard  come  fiom  the  United 
States,  Treif^r^iiJtf  4282^4285.  4309-4311^^  Statistics  as  to  the  importation  of  lard 
into  the  United   Kingdom,  showing  th  it  nine^tenths  of  the  t*t.il  quantity  comes  from 

Anurica,  ib.  4285,^4286 Evidence  to  tbe  efi*6Ct  that  the  larger  Euglirth  lard  refiners 

use  the  raw  miterial  us  imported  from  Americ>i,  and  refine  it,  the  result  being  inferior 
to  pure  English  lard,  ib,  4352-4369*  439 1-4396- 

Unfairness  of  the  Aiherican  competition  in  putting  an  artii'le  on  the  English  market 
that.oontaiqs  cottMOrseed  oil  and  stearine ;  non-objection  to  the  sab  of  this  adulterated  lard 

if  it  be  sold  honestly  as  a  mixture,  Harris  4451-4456 Belief  that  American  pigs 

produce  a  soft,  oily  lard  tiiat  requires  refining;  or  stifFeninj^^ifr.  4457*4469.  45i4-45>9* 

Necessity  of  adding  stearine  to  American'^lard,  which  is  of  about  tbe  consistency  of 
cream,  in  orde^  to  m^ke  it  fit  for.  market;  fluidity  of  American  lard  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pigs  are  fed,  Kilvert  5037  ^  seg. ;  5150,  5151.  5226  e^<cy.-— Explanation 
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2.  American  Lard — continued. 

that  American  lard  has  to  be  imported  because  there  is  not  sufficient  English  lard 

produced  to  meet  the  public  demana,  Kilvert  5043-5051.  5174  e^  seq. ;  5217  ei  $eq. 

View  of  witn(  as  that  it  is  better  that  the  refining  of  American  lard  should  be  done  in 
this  country  than  in  America,  as  there  are  many  trades  dependent  on  the  lard-refining 
industry,  and  the  public  get  the  lard  in  a  fresher  condition,  ib.  51 13-51 18. 

3.  Penalties  and  Prosecutions  fur  Adulteration  : 

Decided  opinion  that  dishonest  retailers  selling  adulterated  lard  as  the  genuine  article 
shc'uld  be  punished  ^everelj,  imprisonment  heiiig  inflicted  after  repeated  offences.  Lane 

4346-4351 Difficulty,  due  to  defects  in  the  mw,  experienced  by  the  Bacon  Curers' 

Association  of  England  in  obtaininu  convictions  in  connection  with  the  adulteration  of  lard, 

Harris  4429-4438 Suggestion  that,  in  order  that  the  public  may  not  be  defrauded, 

every  bladder,  tin,  and  pail  should  be  stamped  in  some  descriptive  manner  in  order  to 
show  the  exact  kind  oi  lard  it  contains,  ib,  4482-4514.  45^1-4544. 

Particulars  or  rases  in  which  retailers  supplied  with  lard  by  witness'  firm  at  Man- 
chester were  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  for  selling  lard  alleged  to 
be  adulterated;  defence  of  these  retailers  by  witness' firm,  in  accordance  with  their 
invariable  practice,  at  a  cost  of  425/.,  the  total  cost  allowed  amounting  to  only  15/.; 
JTtVcer^  5139-5148.  5161-5167.  5>99  ^  *^y-;  5«6«-5273. 

Lardine.  Belief  that  lardine  consists  of  lard  and  cotton-seed  oil,  and  possibly  beef  fat; 
statement  hereon  that  lardine  has  been  practically  driven  out  of  the  market,  Trengrouse 
4274-4282.  431 8  et  seq. 

Leckicj  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  has  been  connected  for  over 
eleven  years  with  the  proprietors  of  Van  Houten's  cocoa;  has  been  asked  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  cocoa,  5332,  5:)33. 

Imp(»rtation  of  about  2,500,000  lbs.  of  mannfiictured  cocoa  into  this  country  annually, 
the  bulk  of  it  coming  from  Holland;  statement  that  more  than  hnlf  of  the  total  quantity 
of  cocoa  and  chocolate  imported  comes  in  the  form  of  Van  Hou ten's  cocoa,  5334  et  seq. 

Explanation  that  the  late  Mr.  Van  Houten  invented  a  process  whereby  cocoa  was 

made  more  soluble  without  any  addition  of  arrowroot  and  sugar,  and  that  the  firm  has 
used  this  process  for  about  sixty-seven  years,  533B-5346.  543B-5444* 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  1828  the  Dutch  Gbvemment  gave  Mr.  Van  Houten  the 

exclusive  right  for  ten  yearn  to  manufacture  pure  cocoa  powder,  5342-5346 Opinion 

that  the  extraction  of  some  of  the  fat  increases  the  solubility  of  the  cocoa  and  is  an 
improvement  from  the  dietetic  point  of  view  ;  absolute  necessity  of  manufieusturing  cocoa 
in  some  way  before  it  can  be  consumed  with  advantage,  5347  ^  '^* 

Contention  that  the  cocoa  powder,  as  j^enerally  sold,  fiosnesses  the  nutriti/e  qa-ilities 
of  the  cocoa  bean,  and  that  the  public  are  not  deceived  when  pun-hasing  it,  5356  ^^  seq, ; 

5422-5437 Disapproval  of  the  hu^ge^ti«>ii  that  admixtures  of  cocoa,  with  a  small 

percentage  of  sugar  and  farinac*  oua  matter,  »hould  be  sold  simply  as  cocoa  with  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  declared  on  the  label,  5359. 

Obje<*tion  to  the  proposal  to  use  the  words  *^  cocoaine,**  **  chocokle  powder,'*  &c.,  in 
the  case  of  adniixtuie  of  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  foreign  ingredients;  suffi- 
ciency of  the  present  Act  so  far  as  the  definiions  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  miztures  are  con- 
cerned, 5360-5363.  5430-5437*  5446  ^^  '^»  —  Desirability  of  the  invoice  being  made 
a  wurianty  under  the  Act,  especially  in  the  case  of  all  proprietary  articles  and  packed 
fbodp,  5364.  5436,  5437.  5451-6464*  — ;•  Statement  that  no  actions  have  ever  been 
brought  against  witness  as  the  representative  of  Van  Houten,  nor  against  the  retailers  of 
Van  Houttn's  cocoh  in  England,  Germany,  or  Belgium  ;  particulars  of  an  unsuccessful 
prosecution  in  Paris,  0365-5367.  5396-5421. 

Grounds  for  stronuly  objecting  to  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  an  offence  to  add 
alkali  to  cocoh,  whether  such  addition  be  aeclared  or  not;  assertion  that  all  manufiic- 
tund  cocoa  powder,  except  that  treated  with  starch  and  sugar,  contains  an  increased 
amount  of  mineral   matter,  5368  et  seq.- — Denial  of  the  statement  that  the  Dutch 

[process  of  makins:  cocoa  powder  is  objectionable  and  results  in  the  f9nnatioii  of  a  soap ; 
etier  from  Dr.  Ringer  handed  in  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  passage  quoted  from  his 
book  had  no  reference  to  Van  Houten's  cocoa,  5383  et  seq. ;  5451-5454* 

Belief  that  there  is  practically  no  injurious  adulteration  of  cocoa  in  this  country, 
5448-5450  —  Increased  consumption  of  cocoa  on  the  Continent  durmg  the  last  twenty 
years,  5455. 

Ling^  Thomas  Pratt.  (Analysis  ui  his  Evidence.)— Witness  represents  the  Trade  Section 
ot  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce;  has  had  much  practical  experience  in  the 
retnil  trade  in  butter  and  margarine,  3718,  3719. 

Conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  margarine  to  be  packed  in  baskets  or  other 
pKckages  admitting  of  detachable  labels,  and  that  the  wora  '*  margarine  ^  ought  to  be 

branded  on  the  package,  3720-3725.  3838-3840 Non-objection  of  witness  personally 
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Report,  i8p5 — continnedn 

Ling^  Thomas  Pratt.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— coji/tnt£e<f. 

to  mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine,  provided  tliat  they  are  sold  &8  mixtures  ;  opinion 
that  three  articles  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  namely,  pure  butter,  mixtures,  and 
margarine,  37«6-373«. 

Grounds  for  the  recommendation  that  any  assistant  selling  margarine  as  butter  should, 

as  well  as  his  employer,  be  made  liable  to  prosecution,  3733,  3734.  3789  et  seq, 

Contention  that  imprisonment  would  be  too  hard  a  penalty  for  the  third  offence,  and 
would  cause  serious  injustice;  reference  hereon  to  the  submission  bv  witness  of  a  copy 
of  the  printed  set  of  instructions  which  he  issued  to  his  assistants  ou  the  pass^ing  of  the 
Mariearine  Act  in  188H  ;  3735  ^t  seq. ;  3799-3804. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  maa;isirates  give  undue  ^^ei^ht  to  the  plea  of  accident 

in  prosecutions  (or  the  sale  of  mixtures  as  pure  butter,  3744-3749 Proposal  that, 

with  a  view  to  stopping  fraudulent  sales  of  mixtures  as  butter,  a  central  authority 
should  be  established  to  which  the  public  could  go,  and,  on  depositing  5/.,  have  the 
right  to  instruct  the  police  to  take  a  sample  for  analysis,  the  deposii  bein;^  returned 
and  the  tradesman  prosecuted  if  the  sample  proved  to  be  adulterated,  and  the  deposit 
forfeited  it  the  sample  proved  to  be  pure,  3750  et  seq. ;  3819-3824.  3848,  3849. 

Explanation  that  witness*  proposal  as  to  a  central  authority  is  made  with  a  view  to 
gettii>g  an  adciitional  protection  to  the  butter  trade  against  dishonest  competition,  the 

preseni  system  under  the  vestries  being  very  inefficient,  3753  et  seq, Belief  that  in 

some  cases  the  inspectors  are  open  to  being  bribed ;  desirabilitjr  of  a  heavy  penalty 
being  imposed  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  difficulty  or  obstruction  in  taking  samples, 
3769  ^*  '^- ;  38o6-38«8.  3834-3837- 

Opinion  that  the  public  should  have  the  right  to  take  samples  for  analysis,  apart  from 
those  taken  by  public  officials,  so  that  any  society  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  food 
might  institute  prosecutions  if  necessary ;  desirability  of  lesseninj^  the  cost  of  prosecu- 
tions, 3773-3783.  3845-3847 Decided  objection  on  the  p^rt  of  the  public  to  the 

word  '^  margarine  **  on  the  wrappers  in  which  margarine  is  sold  ;  preference  of  witness, 
however,  that  this  wrap|)er  should  be  used  rather  than  that  a  verbal  declaration  should 
be  made,  3784-3788.  38^9-3833*  3841-3844- 

Liquorice.  Prejudicial  effect  on  the  pure  liquorice  trade  of  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  heavily  adulterated  French  liquorice ;  contention  that  the  public  ought  to 
get  pure  liquorice  at  a  confectioner's  as  well  as  at  a  chemist's  shop,  Rogers  5902-5905. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  liquorice  is  very  largely  adulterated,  princi- 
pally with  farina,  rice,  starch,  sa<jo,  flour,  millers'  sweepings  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
other  farinaceous  substances ;  no  doubt  that  this  adulteration  deprives  liquorice  of  its 
medicinal  qualities,  and   induces  the  presence  of  weevils  and   matfgot»,  Porster  6227 

et  seq.;  6276-6279 Complaint  that  although  the  adulteiated  liquorice  contiins  ooly 

a  small  proportion  of  liquorice,  the  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  sell  it  as  liquorice  ; 
suggestion  that  it  shoidd  be  sold  as  a  compound  or  mixture,  ib.  6240-6252. 

Liverpool     See  BOTTER.  CHEESE.  MARGARINE. 

Local  Authorities.  See  Butter.  Fines  and  Penalties.  Inspection.  MARGARINE. 
Prosecutions. 

Local  Government  Board.  Recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  committee  <»f  refer- 
ence under  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  should  consider  and  settle  all  technical 
questions  in  connection  with  the  adulteration  of  food  ;  suggestion  as  to  the  composition 
of  this  committee,  Giles  7052-7063.  7115-71 17.  7123-7120. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Appointment  by  the  Lonrlon  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
a  committee  to  collect  evidence  to  lay  before  the  present  Select  Committee ;  resolutions 
of  the  Chamber  to  the  effect  that  the  Adulteration  Acts  should  be  extended  to  all 
whole^iale  sales,  that  the  definition  of  gttods  should  include  all  articles  used  in  the 
prepaiatinn  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  that  the  Government  should  create  a  fully  equipped 
central  analytical  department,  Rogers  5927-5929.  6161,  6162. 

Difference  of  (»pinion  in  the  Chamber  as  to  coffee,  cocoa,  fmd  other  mixtures,  thetiade 
secti(»n  dealing  with  coffee  and  cocoa  not  beiug  desirous  (»f  any  change  in  the  law,  while 
the  general  committee  holds  that  the  law  as  to  admixtures  and  their  declaration  to  the 
purcha>eis  requires  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  Rogers  r^g^g. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Lidex. 

Lovell,  John  Carey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Lovell  and  Christmas,  of  London  and  Manchester,  importers  of  butter  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  has  had  a  long  experience  of  the  provision  trade;  represents  the  trade 
section  of  tlie  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  thf  London  Butter  Association^ 

i^Q Copy  handed  in  of  a  resolution  of  the  Provision  Trade  Section  of  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce  appointing  certain  persons,  of  whom  witness  is  one,  to  represent 
the  butter  interest,  4-6. 
0.73.  3  1 3  Information 
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Report,  iHQ^—continued. 


LotelU  John  Carey.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— co»/t?ii£«/. 

Infor^iiation  refpectin^  the  manufacture  of  the  butter  shipped  by  Bretel  Prdres,  of 
Normandy 9  fur  whom  witness  is  agent ;  he  submits  that  this  butter  is  the  finest  on  the 

market,  7-18.  242-244.  258-276.  295-297 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  witness  is  also 

agent  for  William  Warner  of  Bantry,  and  James  Robertson  of  Strabane,  Irish  exp'»rters 
of  butter;  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  butter  factories  in  preparing  butrer  in 
Ireland,  11-14.  180-189.  30^-309. 

Estimate  that  the  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  England   from   Normandy  and 

Brittany  is  from  300  to  400  tons  per  week,  I9-32 Statement  ibat  witness'  firm  huve 

shipped  butter  largely  from  the  Colonies  of  late  yeans  being  agents  for  tlie  New 
Zealand  and  Crown  Diiiry  Aj>sociRtions,  and  many  large  cheese  factories  in  New 
Zealand,  23-27. 

Representation  by  witness'  firm  of  Anton  Jurgan,  of  Oss,  Holland,  one  of  the  largest 

margarine  manufacturers,  28,  29 Experience  of  witness  that  butter  U  adulterated  to 

a  very  great  extent;  successful  action  taken  by  witness'  firm  to  stop  the  adulteration  of 
butter  coming  from  France,  33-35. 

Opinion  that  margarine  is  a  mo^^t  necessatr  and  good  article  of  food,  and  iliat  the 
honest  s»leof  it  should  not  be  interfered  with;  stioag  objection,  however,  to  mixtures 
of  margarine  and  butter  being  extt'usively  sold  ma  butter,  to  tlie  great  injury  of  -the 
butter  trade,  36-50.  190-220.  249-252.  3I9  ei  $eq. ;  345'36a  387-390— Insufficiency 
of  the  penalties  imposed  on  persons  convicted  of  selling  adultef attd  butter ;  eonlcntion 
.  that  the  fines  should  be  heavier,  and  that  the  punishment  for  the  third  ofience  should  be 
imprisonment,  51-58.  137.  289-294.  316-318  336,  337. 

Attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  margarine  manufacturers  prefwre  a  special  quality  of 
,m|trgarine  for  mixing  with  butter,  58-65 —  Prohibition  of  the  admixtare  of  margarine 
and  butter  in  Germany,  67-70.  190  f^  $eq. 

Suggestion  that  everyone  who  deals  in  margarine,  including  tlie  manufacturer,  should 
be  licensed,  the  licenses  being  free  ;  number  of  persons  in  London  known  to  buy  mar^ 

gaiine,  but  not  10  sell  it,  71-81 Decided  objection  to  the  proposal  that  all  niari^arme 

shall  be  Ci 'loured  to  a  certain  hue,  as  such  a  course  would  ruin  the  trade  ;  diisapproval, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  any  prohibitiim  of  the  coiouniig  of  margarine,  82,  83.  22 1 -234. 
253i  254-  380.  ^ 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  Customs  authorities  have  entirely  failed  to  carry  out 
Section  8  of  the  Margarine  Act,  18H7,  which  enables  them  to  take  samples  of  butter  in 
transit ;  great  diffirulty  experienced  in  getting  the  authorities  to  move  in  the  matter, 

84-97.  108,  109.  125-127.  255-257 Inability  of  the  inspectors  of  Local  Government 

bodies  to  detect  butter  adulterations  satisfactorily,  as  they  are  known  by  their  uniform 
Y^hen  th«*y  enter  shops  to  take  samples;  recommendations  hereon,  98  et  $eq» ;  245-248 

Evidence  tending  to  show  that  some  of  the   inspectois  of  butter  are  probably 

corrupt,  98-107. 

Disapproval  of  the  practice  of  margarine  manufacturers  to  pack  their  margarine  in 
every  well-known  butter  package,  a  list  showing  the  cof>t  of  the  various  forms  of  such 
packages  licing  handed  m;  suggention  hereon,  110-119.  312^314.  338-341.  381- 386^ 

402-405 Contention  that  the  Customs  authorities  have  not  complied  with  Section  6 

of  the  Act  in  passing  margarine  in  butter  packages  with  the  word  **  margarine  *^  on 
labels  that  can  easily  be  removed,  1 19-121.  315.  > 

Calculation  that  10  per  cent,  of  margarine  added  to  butter  enables  the  French  dealer 
to  put  the  mixture  on  the  London  market  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pure  butter  in  the 
Normandy  market,  122,  123. 

Details  as  to  some  of  the  convicti<»ns  for  adulterating  butter  which  w^itneseVfirm  has 
been  iimtrunicntal  in  obtaining  in  France,  bfter  it  was  found  hopeless  to  expect  any 
assistance  from  tJie  Customs  authorities  here  {or  the  detection  of  fraud  at  the  port  of 

entry,   124-131,  325,  326 Formation   of  the  lA>ndon   Butter  Association    by  the 

principal  butter  importers  to  protect  themselves  against  the  illegal  i^ale  of  margarine  in 
shops  in  London  and  the  provinces;  contention  that  the  work  ought  to  be  earned  out 
by  the  local  authoiities,  132-137.  334, 335. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  new  kind  of  fraud  ha^  arisen  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  namely :  the  mixing  of  margarine  v^ith  butter  by  retailers  who  keep  machii^ery 
for  that  purpose  ;  8Vi^tematic  trade  going  on  in  the  sale  qf  these  mixing  machines,  13H- 

147-   39^''396 Ueasonableness  of  tne  suggestion    that  the   inspectors  should    be 

empowered  to  take  samples  of  butter  for  analy^iis  from  caiti  going  round  to  the  private 
consumers,  149,  150. 

Extremely  prejudicial  effect  of  the  sale  of  margririne  as  butter  on  the  butter  industry 

of  every  country,  particulnrly  on  that  of  Iteland,    151-167.  377,  378.  39t)-40i 

Opinion  that  17  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  standard  to  set  up- as  to  the  relative  quantity 
ot  water  to  be  permitted  in  butter;  explanation  that  there  is  more  \%ater  in  Irish  than  in 
Normandy  butter,  because  of  the  dampness  of  the  Irish  climate,  1S8-189.  361-376 — * — 
Annual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  brought  to  the 
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Report,  1896 — continued. 

Looellf  John  Carey.    (Analysis  of  hi»  Evidence)  — ccm/tniitfc/. 

Britisih  markets,  there  being  a  tremendou«  glut  of  it  at  tlie  present  time ;  this  is  a  fine 
butter  at  a  low  price,  and  is  coming  into  general  favour,  235-244.  267  et  seq. ;  342-344. 
Statement  that  cheese-makinsr  m  New  Zealand  U  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than 

batter    makint:,    279-287 Experience    of    witness    that    coloniil   butters   are    not 

adulterated,  288.  344 Becomn»endation  that  the  Act  of  1887  should  be  strengthened, 

so  as  to  compel  the  Custom  House  to  periodically  take  bamples  of  all  produce  invoiced 
as  butter,  298-305, 

Lubbock,  Nevile.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  chairman  of  the  West  India 
Committee  and  manager  of  the  Colonial  Company,  Limited,  7453*7457. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  Demerara  and  Trinidad  sugar  has,  hj  Tirtae  of  it9  good 
qualities,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  matket,  and,  as  it  is  mainly  known  by  its  appearance, 

inferior  sugars  are  made  in  imitation  of  it,  745H  ei  $eq. ;  7530  et  $eq. Contention  that 

any  attempt  to  pa^s  off  upon  the  purchaser  a  beetroot  su^ar,  coloured  with  aniline  dye, 
as  Demerara  cane  sugar  is  a  fraud,  so  far  as  the  difference  m  money  value  is  concerned, 
7476  et  ieq. ;   7503  et  seq. 

No  doubt  that  the  imitation  of  Demerara  sugar  is  an  infringement  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act ;  obstacles,  however,  to  getting  a  C(»nviction  under  that  Act,  7487  et  tea, ; 

7516  et  seq. Opinion  that  the  dyed  sugars  are  not  injurious  to  health,  the  aniline 

dyes  being  quite  harmless,  7488,  7489.  75ti. 

Recommendation  that  in  future  the  retailer  should  be  compelled  to  state  on  the 
package  whether  the  sugar  is  cane  suear,  beet  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  7490- 

7497 Desirabihty  of  the  retail   dealer  being  protected  against  the  wholesale  dealer 

by  the  invoice  being  made  the  warranty,  7498-7503. 

Advisability  of  amending  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  so  as  to  provide  that  aa 
article  must  not  be  sold  to  the  piejudice  of  the  buyer  in  any  sense,  75i&--«'Prejudicial 
effect  of  the  German  trade  in  imitation  sugar  on  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry,  the* 
estates  that  are  not  rich  enough  to  have  m<xlem  machinery  being  slowly  ruined,  7521- 

75«9-  7645-7648- 

McCaUum^  llobert  Aitken.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Witness,  who  has  been  deputed 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Ellis,  Kislingbury  and  Co.,  importers  of  butter  and  marp.arine,  3539-3549» 

Result  of  witness'  experience  that  the  foreii^n  maimfacturers  of  margarine  and  the 

wholesale  dealers  in  this  country  are  quite  guiltless  of  fraud,  3543-3547 Success  of 

the  margarine  trade  lurgely  due  to  the  colour  resembling  butter ;  strong  objection  to 
colouring  being  prohibited,  or  some  different  colour  being   prescribed,  as  it  would  ruin 

the    trade,  354«-3650.   865«>  3659    3567-    3^30,  3^3 »•   3^73-368o.   3707-37  »<> 

Importance  of  allowing  mixtures  of  butter  with  margarine  down  to  5  per  oent.  of  the 
former,  us  tending  to  reduce  fraud ;  reference  hereon  to  the  mixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  356>-3557-  363^-3636-  364«-3^6i. 

Opinion  that  the  existing:  law,  if  thoroughly  enforced,   is   sufficient  to  put  down 

fraudulent    practices,     3563-3566.    3589-3592.    3620 Sufficiently  heavy   fines  at 

present,    35^»4,    3567 Decided  ol^ection  to  impiisonmenr   as    a    punishment    for 

adulteration,- 3565,  3567 Gnmnda  for  objecting  to  any  restrictions  as  to  the  form  of 

package,  356t>,  3567 Impracticability  of  limiting  the  sale  of  margarine  to  separate 

shops,  3567,  3570. 

Great  injury  to  the  margarine  trade  by  the  imposition  of  restrictions,  especially  as  the 
margin  of  profit  is  very  nmch  smaller  than  it  used  to  be  on  account  of  the  competition 
of  cheap  colonial  buttern,  3571-3579.  3593-3608.  3671,  3672.  3695-3P99'  3704-3706 

Great  increase  in  the  imports  of  colonial  and  other  butter  at  reduced  prices,  whilst 

the  import  of  margarine  has  largely  decreased,  357«-3677.  3593-3608.  36^53^*3670* 

Non-objection  to  the  use  of  mixing  machines  by  retailers,  if  the  mixture  be  sold  as 
margarine,  3580-3588  —  Adequacy  of  the   tests   and  analyses  at  Somerset  House, 

35^9-309  • Approval  of  margarine  being  duly  invoiced,  the  invoice  to  be  a  warranty, 

3610-3616 Check  upon  adolterated  imports  if  the  Customs  were  required  to  examine 

any  suspected  parcels^  3640-3645 Belief  that  the  import  of  adulterated  butter  is 

veryiimited,  3617-3619 Opinion  that  the  amount  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  retailers 

has  been  exaggerated,  36*21. 

Very  limited  trade  in  home-made  butters,  there  bein^  practically  no  London  market 
for  English  butter ;  dealings  of  witness'  firm  mainly  m  Danish  and  colonial  butterf>, 

3622-3629.  368i-='3694 Belief  that  the  decreased  import  of  margarine  is  not  due  to 

increased   manufacture   in    England,   3636-3641.   3663.    3668-3670.    3711-3717 

Facility  with  which  the  public  could  distinguish  between  a  mixture  with  40  pt- r  cent, 
of  butter  and  one  with  only  10  per  cent,  3700-3703. 

Jiiface.,  Statement  that  the  so*oalled  wild  vnmce  and  wild  soapy  nutmegs  are  mixed  with 
genuine  mace  and  nutmegs,  the  wild  nutmegs  being  so  plentiful  as  to  render  the  making 
of  woodid  mmB>  itnnanossary»  Sojfmfe.^Sff^t^g^. 
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Manchester: 

Representation  t^f  the  views  of  the  Manchester  Ch.imber  of  Commerce  on  the  sabject 

of  the  buttrr  and   margarine  trades^  P.  Hickey  668-671.  868-871 Particular*  of 

cases  in  which  tradesmen  at  Ma*icheHter  have  been  prosecuted  for  excess  of  water  in 
butter,  the  butter  sold  being  alleged  to  contain,  in  some  instances,  a:i  much  a<^  26  per 

cent,  of  water,  ib.  672  ci  $eq, Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  in  consequence  of  a 

Manchester  grocer  beintj;  fined  in  1892  f««r  selling  salt  butter  containing  23  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  local  wholesale  butter  merchniits  interviewed  the  Corporation  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  and  obtained  six  ntonths'  grace  in  order  to  enable  their  customers  to  use 
up  their  stocks,  ib.  680-690. 

Efforts  made  by  the  Manchester  butter  merchants  to  move  ihe  Irish,  Danish  and 
Swedish  Governments  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  water  in  bmter,  and  to 
fix  a  fair  and  reasonable  standai-d,  P,  Hickey  683-687  Objection  of  the  Somerset 
House  authorities  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  fix  by  law  what  percentage  of  water  in 

butter  C(»nstitutes  adulteration,  ib*  687-689 Feeling  in  the  Manchester  butter  trade 

that  any  standard  under  20  per  cent,  for  Irish  salt  butter  would  be  unfair  to  the 
producers ;  impossibility  of  making  Irish  salt  butter  that  shall  not  contain  more  thaq 
15  per  cent  of  water  all  the  year  round,  ib.  690  et  seq. ;  921-922. 

Conflicting  opinions  given  in  the  test  case  at  Manchester  by  the  analysts  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  temperature  on  moisture  in  butter;  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  higher  tne  temperature  t'le  more  moisture  there  will  be  in  the  butter,  P.  Hickey 

690-723.  085-899 Statement  that  notwithstanding  that  a  conviction  was  obuined 

a^inst  a  wholesale  house  in  Manchester  about  a  year  ago  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  Hamburg  factory  butter,  that  kind  of  butter  is  still  going  into  Manchester,  branded 
**  guaranteed  pure,"  although  a  very  large  number  of  houses  have  ceased  selling  it, 
ib  772-777-  ^51-854.  918. 

Suggestions  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875;  Kilvert  5119  et  seq. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  in  consequence  of  complaints  in  the  Manchester  district 
of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  margarine,  the  local  Grocers*  Association  formed  a   vigilance 

committee  to  detect  the  frauds,  WiUiam$  6711-6716 Attention  drawn  to  the  fact 

that  while  the  Manchester  authorities  were  prosecuting  a  member  of  the  Grocers' 
Association  for  water  in  butter  they  overlooked  the  margarine  frauds,  ib.  6716,  6717. 

Particulars  of  a  prosecution  for  water  in  butter,  the  result  being  that  the  defendant 
was   fined   5/.  and  5#.  costs ;  diflicnities  of  the  retailer,  the  water  not  being  visible  in 

butter  even  to  an  experienced  eye,   Williams  67 1«,  6719 Qualifier]  success  of  the 

vigilance  committee  in  punishing  retailers  for  selling  aiargarine  as  Irish  lump  butter, 
the  two  proved  cases  beinj^  let  off  with  a  io#.  fine  and  costs,  and  the  association  having 
in  the  third  case  to  pay  5/.  costs  for  failing  to  secure  a  conviction,  tb.  6720  et  seq. 

Suggested  amendments  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  App.  37]. 

See  also  Analysts  and  Analyses.  Butter.  Fines  and  Penalties.  Invoice. 

Lard.         Margarine. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers.  Very  rare  firaudulent  sale  of  mixtures  by  whole- 
sale merchants,  as  at  Manchester,  in  the  case  of  butter  and  mar^^arine,  P.  Hickey  812, 
8  J  3.  874,  875 Decided  opinion  that  adulterations  should  be  attacked  at  the  fountain- 
head  by  the  State  prosecuting  the  man  who  manufactures  or  imports  them  i  recommen- 
dation that  the  system  which  has  been  so  useful  in  checking  the  adulteration  of  imported 

tea  should  be  applied  to  other  articles,  Rogers  5839-5847.  5888-5898 Advocacy  of 

severe  punishment  of  manufacturers  guilty  of  adulteration,  ib.  5930,  5931.  6079  et  seq. 

Desirability  of  protecting  the  wholesale  dealer  by  limiting  the  time  of  warranty  on 
the  invoice  and  hy  t>udrding  against  inadvertent  or  wilful  adulteration  after  an  original 

package  has  left  his  premises.  Harvest  0321-6327 Expediency  of  power  being  given 

to  the  ioi&pectors  to  enter  wholesale  manufactories  whenever  there  is  a  well  established 

suspicion  of  adulteration.  Sir   W.  Pink  6607-6609 Opinion  that  wholesale  dealers 

should  have  their  ^oods  sampled  from  time  to  time  by  the  inspector^  especially  at  the 
ports  of  entry,  ib.  6621-6624. 

Contention  that  the  Act  should  be  amended,  so  that  the  real  offender  in  cases  of 
adulteration,  namely,  the  wholesade  dealer  or  manufacturer,  could  be  got  at;  necessitv 
o\'  throwing  upon  the  original  defendant  the  responsibilitv  of  proving  thut  he  sold  the 

article  as  he  received  it,  Robinson  7181-7195.7265-7268 Desirability  in  regard  to 

the  warranty  difficulty  of  providing  that  when  the  retailer  can  prove  that  the  condemned 
article  was  sold  in  the  same  state  as  he  received  it,  and  that  lie  purchased  it  as  the 
article  for  which  he  mild  it,  the  liability  as  to  penalties  shall  be  shifted  on  to  the  whole- 
sale dealer  or  manufacturer,  Egerton  7555.  7581-7584.  7659-7662 Opinion  that  the 

wholesale  dealers  should  be  summoned  in  adulteration  cases  whenever  a  warranty  is 
pled  ;  attention  drawn  to  a  wholesale  firm  of  milk  vendors,  who  always  give  a  warranty 
with  their  adulterated  milk  in  order  to  protect  their  customers,  and  find  .safety  them- 
selves under  the  twenty-eight  days'  limit,  A.  W.  Stokes  7850  et  seq. ;  7976  et  seq. 
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Report,  I  Sgs^  continued. 


JUargarine: 

1.  Generally  a$  to  the  mixture  of  Margcnrine  with  B utter » the  injury  thereby 

to  the  Butter  Trade^  and  the  Fraud  upon  the  Public. 
a.   Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Prosecutions  and  Penalties. 

3.  Inspection. 

4.  Question  of  Margarine  Dealers  being  Licensed. 

6.  Question  (f  separate  Shops,  or  separate  Counters  in  Shops,  for  the  Sale  of 

Margarine  and  Butttr. 
^  6.  Colouring. 

7.  Pnckages  and  Labels. 

8.  Customs*  Regulations  and  Restrictions. 

9.  Denmark. 

10.  France. 

11.  Evidence  as  to  the  Wholesomeness  arid   Usefulness  of  Margarine  us  an 

Article  tf  Food,  as  lo  its  Cheapness,  and  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  any 
undue  Restrictions  upon  its  Sale. 

1 2.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally. 

1.   Generally  as  to  the  mixture  of  Margarine  with  Butter,  the  itfjurg  thereby  to  the 
Butter  Trade,  and  the  Fraud  upon  the  Public : 

Strong  objections  to  niizmres  of  margarine  and  butter  being  extensively  sold  as  butter, 
10  the  great  injury  of  the  butter  trade,  though  margarine  is  doubtless  a  good  article  of 
food  and  its  h«mest  sale  should  not  be  prohibited,  Lovell  36-50.  190-220.  249-252.  319 
etseq.\  346-36o.  887-390 ;   Dale  2563-«569;    Clement  2807-2829.  2914-2934.  2945 

et  seq. Attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  margarine  manufacturrrs  prepare  a  special 

quality  of  mai]garine  for  mixing  with  butter,  Lovell  58-65 Calculation  that  10  per 

cent  of  maigarine  added  to  butter  enables  the  French  dealer  to  put  the  mixture  on  the 
London  market  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pure  butter  in  the  Normandy  market,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  f>r  a  pure  butter  merchani  to  compete  with  it,  ib.  122,  123 
Extremely  prejudicial  effect  of  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter  on  the  butter  industry  of 
every  country,  particularly  on  that  of  Ireland;  statement  that  the  lowest  retailers  are 
cruelly  injured  by  the  bale  ol  illegal  mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine,  ib.  151-167.  377, 
37«-  396-401. 

Decided  objection  to  the  mixture  of  margaiine  with  butter,  because  it  is  a  fraud  on 
the  public  and  an  injury  to  the  producers  o\'  the  pure  aiticl«^;  very  lai^e  profit  gained 
by  the  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  this  spurious  butter,   Hudson   1263-1272.  1342- 

1350.  \^i^etseq.;  1464-1469 Contention  that  adulterations  o'  bu'ter  with  only  5  or 

6  per  cent,  of  magarine  tan  be  detected  by  expert  analysts,  t&.   1339-1341.   I074-1582 

Experience  of  witness  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  or  margarine  is  sold  for 

casking  purposes,  ib.  1544-1557. 

Evid«-nce  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  a  very  small  amount  of  margarine  can  be 
detected  in  butter ;  resume  of  the  experiments  made  by  Professor  Stein  with  various  oils, 

Faber  1686-1697.  1746-1750.  1776-1789 Objection  to  the  niixt«ire  of  margarine  and 

butter,  as  it  is  a  fraud  and  detrimental  to  the  honest  butter  producer,  Stokes  2036-2040 

Opinion  that  the  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it  is  adminihtered  is  not  a  sufficient  protection  to 
the  manufacturer,  retailer,  or  consumer  of  pure  butter,  the  hot  est  retailer  being  undeisold 
by  competitors  wlio  sell  margarine  and  mixture  of  margarine  as  butter  and  pure  butter, 
Dunn  2277.  2357  et  seq. 

Enormous  and  increasing  importation  into  this  country  of  mixtures  containing:  15  to 
25  per  cent,  of  margarine  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  under  a  guarantee  of  being 
pure  butter  ;  failure  of  prosecutions  for  selling  these  mixtures,  as  the  retailers  arc 
protected  by  the  importers' guarantees,  Clement  2830  tff  seq.;  2901-2910.2970-2973. 

2984-2987 Belief  that  the   margarine  sold  as   Irish  Imnp  butter  is  flavouied  in 

England  and  sent  to  Ireland,  whence  it  is  imported  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  as  the 
genuine  article;  evidence  sho^ung  the  great  extent  to  which  this  fraud  is  carried  on, 
IfiTliams  6738  et  seq. 

2.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Prosecutions  and  Penalties: 

Forniation  of  the  London  Butter  Association  by  the  principal  butter  importers  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  illegal  sale  of  margarine  in  shops  in  London  and  the 
provinces;  contention  that  the  association  is  undertukin^  work  that  ouo;ht  to  be  carried 

out  by  the  local  authorities,  Lovell  132-137.334,335 Advisability   of- prohibit!  1115 

the  manufacture  of  butter  and  margarine  on  the  same  premises,  P. /TicA^v  779,  780.  916, 

917 Personal  opinion  of  witness  that  persons  selling  margarine  as  butter  should  be 

imprisoned  on  being  convicted  :for  the  third  time,  ib.  781-785^  911. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  in  favour  of  the  law  being  made  very  stringent  in 
regara  to  the  adulteration  of  butter,  becau^^e  an  honest  dealer  is  entirely  handicapped  at 
present,  and  the  unscrupulous  retailers  make  an  enormous  profit,  the  latter  persisting  in 
selling  margarine  as  butter  alihough  heavily  fined  for  doing  so,  P.  Hickey  789  et  seq.', 
872-875.  925  ei  seq. Suggestion    that  the  law   should   be   so  carried   out   as  to 
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Margarine — continued. 

2.  Suggestioiis  on  the  subfect  qf  Prosecutions  and  Penalli^s^  continued, 
enable  an  ignorant  person  on  going  into  a  shop  to  recognise  margarine  at  once,  P.  Hickey 
795»  796-  8(19-8-26. 

Opinion  that  all  the  prosecutions  for  margarining  butter  should  be  taken  under  the 
Margarine  Act,  not  under  the  S.ile  of  FotnJ  and  Drags  Act;  urunnds  of  objection  to 
impnsonnjent  us  a  penalty,  Thompson  1017,  1018.  1100-1117.  iio^>  1153«  1189-1196. 

1214-1240 Insufficiency  of  the  present  law  a<a  deterrent  of  the  fraud  of  margarining 

butter;  reconiroendntion  that  the  tines  siioidd  be  much  heavier  with  imprisonment  on  a  third 
conYicii<m,  the  Sale  of  Pond  and  Drogs  Act  beinjr  amended  so  as  to  secure  the  actual 

offender,  Hudson    1273  et  seq.  \  1346-1350.  1418-1424.  1502-1505 The   mixing  of 

mHrgarine  ivith  butter  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  under  the  stronge.st  penalties^ 
ib.  1326-1330.  1.346-1350.  i36^->367-  I5t2-i626. 

Advocacy  of  a  more  vi2:orou8  administration  of  the  law,  together  with  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  fines;  the  maximum  fine  on  the  third  conviction  should 
be  500i  or  more,  as  the  magi^tratHs  wouM   probably  be  utiwilling  to  imprison,  Dunn 

2278-2284.  2339-2343.  2357  et  seq. SuflSoiency  of  the  restrictions  under  the  Act 

of  1887  if  efficiently  administered  for  the  previ^ntion  of  the  sale  of  laarirarine  as  butler; 
approval,  however,  of  lieavier  fines,  but  not  of  impriiionmcnt,  Hamilton  3023,  3024. 
3031-3039.  :^o69-307«.  3108-3112. 

Sufficiency  of  the  pnsent  Act,  if  properly  enforced,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  Van 
J9^  ^^T^A,  3360-33(14.  3452^464.  3470— *— Conclusion  as  to  the  present  fines  being 

sufficiently  heavy.  Van  Der  Ber^A  337^-3376.  3465-34^4 »  McCallum  3564.  3567 

Concunence  in  the  opinion  thai  the  existini'  law,  if  thoroughly  enforced,  i^  snfKcient 
to  put  down  fraudulent  practices.   Van  Der  Bergh  3465*3473;  McCallum  3563-3566. 

3589-3592.  3620;   Watson  4048,4049.  4106 Decided  objection  to  impiisonment  as  a 

punishment  fur  adulteration,  McCallum  3565.  3567. 

Grounds  for  the  contention  that  imprisonment  would  be  too  hard  a  penalty  for  the 
third  offence  and  would  cause  serious  injustice ;  reference  hereon  to  the  snbmisi^ion  by 
witness  of  a  copy  of  the  printed  set  of  nistruciions  which  he  i&sued  to  his  assistants  on 

the  passing  of  the  Margarine  Act  in  i888,  iin^r  3735  et  seq, ;  3799-3804 Argument 

thai  retailers  of  marganne  thould  not  be  prosecuted  nor  liable  to  imprisonment  under 
the  Sale  ol  Food  and  Dmus  Act  when  tht-y  ^upply  margarine  properly  and  distinctly 
labelled,  Vrr//5<m  4039-4050^  4104-4106.  4124,4125. 

Preference  of  witness  that  any  action  tukt-n  by  the  inspector  in  regard  to  margarine 
shouM  be  under  the  Margarine  Act  only,  ihe  present  arrangement  by  which  procetdings 
can   be  taken   under  the  two    Acts  being  vexatious,  and   contrary  to  the   intention  of 

Parliament,  Sir  W.  Pi//A  6610-6613 Agreement  with   the  proposal   that  a  person 

selling  mariiarine  for  buiter  should  be  imprisoned  for  the  third  offence,  ib.  6636  et  seq. 

Opinion  that  the  fines  imposed  in  proved  caees  of  fraud  are  totally  inadequate; 
disapproval,  however,  of  the  fines  being  increased  or  imprisonment  imposed  under  the 
present  law,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  some  cases  whether  the  sale  of  margarine 
as  butter  is  due  to  fraud  or  accident,  Williams  6727-6731.  6825-6828 Recommenda- 
tion that  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  dealers  shall  be  ^ubject  to  a  penalty  if  they  have 
margaiine  on  their  premises  in  any  other  form  than  brick -shaped  pieces  of  a  pound  and 
half-a-pound  each,  duly  labelled  ^margarine,"  excepting  quantities  of  less  than  eight 
ounces;  uncertainty  cf  colouring  as  a  means  of  identification,  ib.  6732-673^.  6789-6796. 

6821-6830 Complaint  of  the  iurquality  in  the  incidence  of  the  fines  for  the  sale  of 

margarine  as  butter,  the  po«>r  shopkeepers  being  fined  sums  that  mean  ruin  to  them, 
while  the  men  who  are  conducting  the  fraud  on  a  large  and  piofitable  acale  escape  with 
comparatively  nominal  fine^,  ib.  6736-6738.  6745-6750. 

Contention  that  all  prc/Secutions  in  connection  with  margarine  should  be  taken  under 
the  Margarine  Act,  tts  a  shopkeeper  is  liable  to  be  convicted  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  for  selling  margarine  when  butter  is  asked  for,  although  the  customer  wants 
margarine,  Dunlop  6959-6962 Recommendation  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate  as  to  whether  a  grocer  fraudulently  selling  mai^'irine  as  butter 
should  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  ib.  69C3-6968. 

Contention  that  the  use  of  the  word  ^^ margarine"  should  be  a  aufiicient  protection 
against  conviction  for  the  sale  of  butter  mixtures,  or  eUe  that  all  prosecutions  for  the 
sale  of  such  mixtures  sh<kuld  be  taken  under  i\\e  Margarine  Act;  rec^ueet  that  until  the 
law  can  be  altered  an  order  may  be  issued  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  on  the  Mibject, 

Giles  7033.  7064-7072.  7142-7149 Unanimous  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Grocers 

and  Provision  Dealeis*  A»«sociation  ihat  the  Margarine  Act  is  aufficient  for  the  prevention 
of  fraud  ;  laxity,  however,  by  local  authorities  in  carrying  it  out,  ib^  7107  et  seq.  ;  71 19- 

mi22 Proposal  that  prosecutions  should  not  be  taken  under  the  Sale  of  Food  upd 

Diugs  Act  when  the  Margarine  Act  can  be  used;  complaint  that  there  have  been 
numerous  convictions  under  the  former  Act  in  cases  where  margarine  has  been  sold  in 
paper,  with  **  margarine  "  printed  on  it,  because  a  verbal  declaration  was  not  made  also, 
^/5(m  7329-;^338.  7343-7350.  7372-7399-  7413-7448. 
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Ma  RGARINE — continued. 

2.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Prosecutions  and  /1jn«//i^^— continued. 
List  of  ca»es  in  whioh  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  margarine*  have  been  brviuirht  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Ehruga  Act,  when  the  Margarine  Act  has  been  complied  with, 
^PP*  396- 

•3.  Inspection  : 

Belief  t))at  if  inspectors  of  larger  areas,  or  central  inspectors,  were  Hppointe*!  under  the 
Margarine  Aci   in   England,  they  would   find   a  willing  co-operation  on  the  purt  of  the 

trade,    Faber   1670,    1671 Recommendation  that  the  inspection   under  me  present 

Margarine  Act  should  be  extended  to  factories  and  stores,  ib.  1675,  1676. 

Resolution  parsed  h\  the  Cork  Murket  Trustees  thttt  a  Govornuient  inspector  should 
be  euipowered  to  inspect  all  premises  where  margarine  is  manufactured  or  held  in  stock, 

and  to  prosecute  where  palpable  fraud  is  discovered,  Dunn  2-288,  2289 Necessity  of 

enlarged  powers  being  given  to  o6ficials  and  inspectors  in  order  that  margarine  and 
butter  factories,  warehouse*,  shops,  hotels,  &c.,  maybe  constantly  inspected ;  ad  visa* 
bility  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  butter  in  the  same  factory,  Dale 
2586-2597.  2640-2642. 

Opinion  titat  there  would  be  veiy  little  fraud  if  the  Margarine  Act  were  enforced  and 
the  inspection  better;  conclusion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  inspectors  to  visit 
hotels,  unless  it  b<»  made  compulsory  for  hotel  keeiiers  to  give  their  customers  butter, 
Clement  2816-2821.  2895-2900.  2991-2996— i- Efficiency  >^nd  integrity  of  the  local 
inspection  of  margarine  shops,  Watson  4083-4086.  4090.  4100,  4110. 

4.  Quegtioii  of  Margarine  Dealers  being  Licensed: 

Suggestion  that  everyone  who  deals  in  margarine,  including  the  manufacturer,  should 
be  licensed,  the  licenses  being  free;  certainty  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons  in 

London  who  are  known  to  buy  margarine,  but  not  to  sell  it,  Lovell  71-81 Disagiee- 

ment  with  the  proposal  to  license  dealers  in  margarine,  as  tl>ere  could  be  no  public 
advantage  in  it,  Thompson  1019-^1028.  1150,  1151. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  to  license  sellers  of  nicirgarine,  the  fact  that  they  were 
licenst  d  to  be  notlHed  over  the  doorway  of  the  shop,  or  in  some  conspicuous  positiim, 
Hudson  1310-1312.  1330.  1368-1372;  Z)«wn  2296-2-299.  2349,2350.  2361-23^3;  Dale 

2577-2581^ Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  every  dealer  ni  margarine  s^hould  have  a 

license,  O^ Sullivan  2785. 

5.  Qtiestion  of  separate  Shops,  or  separate   Countet^s  in  ShopSy  for  the  Sale  of 

Margarine  and  Butter : 

Opinion  that  margrarine  and  butter  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  same  shop ; 
probability  that  sale  in  separate  establishments  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  sale 
of  margarine,  and  an  advuntai^e  to  the  dairy  producers,  Hudson  1 279-131  )2.  1373.  1392. 

1440-1447 Advisability  of  margarine  and   butter  being  sold  at  separate  counters 

where  possible,  O^ Sullivan  2789-2792 Apj^roval  of  the  sale  of  butt^-r  and  margarine 

in  the  same  shop,  wiihout  separate  (^^oimters  bemg  required,  Hamilton  3092-3094.  3166- 

3172.  3213-3219 Grounds  for  obje<:tinu  to  any  provision  that  maiganne  and  butter 

should  be  sold  in  separate  shops,  and  ihat  margarine  retailers  should  b^  licensed, 
Fan  Der  Bergh  3350-3376.  34^0-34^6.  3521-3526. 

Impracticability  of  limiting  the  sale  of  margarine  to  separate  shops,  McCallum  3567- 

3570 Separate  counter  in  the  shops  of  the  Maypole  Dairy  Company  for  the  sale  of 

margarine,  Watson  4062.  4066-4070.  41 11-41 15 Inconvenience  of  separate  counters 

for  margarine  in  small  shops  ;  advantage  in  so  far  as  the  public  would  gradually  learn 
to  appreciate  the  ariicle  more  and  more,  ib.  4107.  41  u-41 18.  4130,  4131. 

6.  Colouring: 

Decided  obj<'Ction  to  the  proposal  tliat  all  margarine  shall  be  coloured  to  a  certain 
hue,  as  such  a  coui-se  would  ruin  the  trade  ;  disapproval,  on  the  otiier  hand,  of  any  pro- 
hihition  of  the  colouring  of  margarine,  Lovell  82,83.  22I-234.  253,  254.  380. 

Divided  opinion  in  the  trade  in  Manchester  as  to  the  colouritig  of  margarine;  recom- 
mendation th-.tt  colaurinir  should  be  prohibted  so  as  to  mtike  V\vt  mixing  of  margarine 

with  butter  illeiial,  P.  Hichey  785-788.  H02-S06.  845-867.  904-91 2.  93^-961 View 

of  witness  that  butter  makers  and  margarine  makers  should  be  allowed  to  colour  their 
pr(^duce  according  to  their  several  requirement^ ;  statement  that  fifteen  members  of  the 
jPioiluce  Section  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  in  favour  of  colouring 
raarijarino,  and  nine  against  it,    Thompson  1086-1088.    1118-1129.   H54-1185.    1218- 

1237 Contention  that  the  manufacturer^^  of  mai^rrne  should  be  allowed  to  colour 

their  produce  in  any  way  thty  please  ;  opinion  that  the  prohibition  of  colouring  would 
immensely  interfere  with  the  sale  of  margirine,  Hudson  1313*1316.  1459,  1460.  I497- 
150!.  i644-t573- 

Resolution  passed  by  the  South  of  IrelaiMl  Butter  Merchants'  Association  agamst 
cblouring  margarine,  as  being  conducive  to  fraud,  W.  L,  Stohes  2034-2040— llesolu- 
tionspast^ed  by  the  South  of  Ireland   Butter  Merchants*  Association  to  the  effect  that, 

0.73.  3  K  2  while 
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Margarine — continued. 

6.  Cohurinff— continued. 

while  there  was  no  objection  to  the  legiiiroate  sale  of  mai^gariiie,  the  colouring  of  marga- 
rine tv/  imitate  butter  and  the  mixture  of  •nar^arine  with  butter  siioutd  be  prohibited  ; 
desirability,   moreover,  of  margarine  beinj;  soUJ   in    specially  shaped    packages   only, 

JR.  Hhkey  2^25,  •.•2-26 Resolution  recently   pasjsd    by    the   Cork   Butter  Market 

Trustees  aiiainst  the  colouring  of  margarine,  so  that  it  shall  not  simulate  real  butter, 
Dunn  22H5-2288.  2344-2353.  2506-2508. 

Feeling  oFwitness  that  the  colouring  of  margarine  to  look  like  butter  should,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  prohibited ;  no  doubt  that  uncoloured  margarine  could  be  made  td 
look  like  inferior  butter  by  using  a  high  colouring  milk.  Dale  3604-2628.  2662  et  seq. ; 

2682-2689 Objection   to  margarine  bein^  coloured  to  represent  butter,  O'SuUivan 

2755-275H. 

Approval  of  margarine  being  coloured  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  consumer,  fraud  not 

being  intended,   Clement  2881-2884.  2925-2944.  2963-2969;  Dunlop  yoio-'j 026 

Objections  to  any  restrictions  upon  the  colouring  ot  margarine,  as  such  restrictions 
would  be  injurious  or  distasteful  to  the  working  cla8se9  ;  there  are  no  similar  restrictions 
respecting  butter,  sugar,  &c.,  -ffuwifton  3045-3052.  3Ji3-3'*5-  3'3^315>*  3155-3*57- 
31^0.  3197-3210.  3220-3251. 

Varying  colour  of  margarine  accordingly  whether  it  is  made  in  summer  or  winter  ; 
artificial  colouring  in  order  to  please  the  taste  of  the  consumers.  Van  Der  Burgh  3289- 

3296*   3447"3449«   3474"3479 Explanation  that  margarine  is  coloured  in  order  to 

make  it  attractive  to  the  public,  and  not  with  the  view  of  imitating  butter  and  deceiving 
the  consumers ;  strong  objection  to  colouring  being  prohibited,  as  the  trade  would  be 

killed  thereby,  ti.  3331-3337.  3447-3449- 3465-347^- 3474-3479*  349^-349^ Use 

ofannatto  for  the  colouring  of  margarine;  way  in  which  applied,  ib.  3387,3388.  3439* 

3442.  3447-3449- 

Success  of  the  margarine  trade  largely  due  to  the  colour  resembling  butter  ;  strong 
objection  to  colouring  beins:  prohibited,  or  some  different  colour  being  prescribed,  as  it 
would  ruin  the  trade,  McCallum  3648-3660.  366^*  3669-  3667.  3630,  363 »•  3673- 

3680.  3707-3710 Expediency  of  the  trade  having  full  permission  to  colour  margarine 

in  oidfr  to  suit  the  public  taste;  denial  that  it  is  coloured  in  order  to  imiute  butter, 

Watson  4056-4058.   4162-4169.    4187-4196 Disapproval   of  the  sugge^stion   that 

margarine  should  be  coloured  with  some  distinctive  colour,  Jennings  69o6-*69J3. 

7.  Packages  and  Labels : 

Disapproval  of  the  practice  of  margarine  manufacturem  to  pack  their  margarine  in 
every  iiell-known  butter  package,  a  list  showing  the  cost  of  the  various  forms  of  such 
packages  bein^  handed  in;  suggestion  that  margarine  should  be  pat  ked  and  shipped  in 
a  wood«n  package  of  uniform  shapf,  Lovell  110-119.  312-314.   338-341.   381-386. 

402-405 Contention  that  the  Customs'  authorities  h.ive  not  complied  with  Section  6 

of  the  Act  in  passing  margarine  in  butter  packages  with  the  word  ^^  uiargarine  *'  on  labels 

that  can   easily  be  removed,  lA.  119-121.  315 Inability  of  witness  to  see  how  the 

prohibition  of  the  use  of  butter  packages  for  margarine  would  check  fraud;  conviction 
that  the.  present  Act,  if  properly  enforced,  would  prevent  frauH,  Thompson  997  et  seq. ; 

1097-1 102.  121  et  seq. Desirability  of  margarine  i)eing  kept  in  wooden  cases  of  a 

p.rticulcir  t»hape,  viith  the  word  "margarine"  indelibly  stamped  on  them,  Hudson 
J304-I3t»6.  1334-133^-  J5i6-^5>8.  156^^664- 

£x|  ediency  of  tiiC  adoption  in  England  of  the  Danish  provision  thai  tliere  shall  be  a 
spechiUy-shaped  and   marked   receptacle  fur  tiiiirgariiie,  and  that  ihe  margarine  shall 

alwuysVemain  in  the  prescribed  receptacle,  Faber  1672-1674 Considerable  trade  in 

empty  Irish  butter  firkins,  until  a  few  years  since,  between  the  Limerick  coopers  and 
Rotterdam  and  some  Ausirinn  ports  ;  impression  that  the  firkins  were  imporied  there  for 

lh«*  purpose  of  being  filled  with  margarine,  R.  Hickey  2227-2236 Agreement  wiih  the 

propo>aI  that  margarine  should  only  be  told  in  a  specially-shaped  firkin,  and  rjiat  small 
quantities  should  only  be  sold  in  a  particular  paper  with  ^*  margarine  "  in  large  letters  on 
it,  Dunn  2442-2444. 

Approval  of  margarine  being  put  up  in  packages  of  a  sp>ecial  shape  indelibly  branded ; 

useiessiiess  of  labeU  that  can  be  easily  removed.  Dale  2574-2577 Recommendation 

that  the  word  '^  margarine  "  on  the  wrappers  used  in  the  retail  sale  of  margarine  should 
be   in  conspicuous   black   letters  on  a  white  gr<  und,  ib.  2636-2639.  2690,  2691 
Desirability  of  all  margarine  and  mixtures  being  packed  in  one  distinct  kind  of  package, 
such  as  square  or  oblong  boxes,  uniform  in  appearance,  and  being  sold  by  retailers  in  a 
distinctly  coloured  wrapper,  Clement  2816-2818.  300a. 

Questionable  advantage  of  any    restrictions   providing   for   the   compulsory   use   of 

specially-shaped  packages.  Hamilton  3053-3057.  3133-3137 ApprovHJ  ot  a  restriction 

upon  the  removal  of  labels  from  the  packages,  ib.  3058-3060 Production  by  witness' 

firm  of  33,000  tons  of  margarine  yeariy,  all  of  which  is  invoiced  as  "  margarine,"  the 
baskt  ts  or  packages  being  also  labelled  or  stencilled  with  the  word  '^  margarine,"  Van 

Der  Bergh 
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Margarine — continued. 

7.  Packages  and  Labels — continued. 

Der  Bergh  3266-3282.  3377-3380 Grrounds  for  objecting  to  any  restrictions  as  to 

the  foi-m  of  package,  McCalbim  3566-3567. 

Conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  margarine  to  be  placed  in  baskets  or  other 

Packages  admitting  of  detachable  labels,  aii'i  that  the  word  ^'  murgarine  '*  ought  to  be 
randed  on  the  package,  Ling  3720-:5725.  3838-3840 Decided  objection  on  the  part 

of  the  public  to  the  word  " margarine *' on  the  wrappers  in  which  margarine  is  sold; 
preference  of  witness,  howevt-r,  that  this  wrapper  should  be  used  rather  than  that  a  verbal 
declaration  should  he  made,  16.  3784-3788.  3829-3833.  384 1-3844. 

Suggestion  that  the  word  **  margarine"  be  printed  in  very  lirge  letters  ontiie  pa|)er  in 
which  the  margarine  is  wrapped,  but  that  ii  be  permissible  to  put  some  brown  ^paper 
round  it  as  generally  desired  by  the  customers,  Watson  40^3-4045.  4049,  4050— 
Approval  of  specially-shaped  boxes  properly  branded,  in  which  margarine  should  be 
packed;  objection  to  packages  or  boxes  of  less  than  7  lbs.,  ib.  4059-4061.  4087-4089. 
4121-4123.  4132-4136, 

Recommendation  that  margarine  should  always  be  sent  out  in  special-shaped  tubs, 
indelibly  labelled;  disapproval  of  labels  that  can  easily  be  removed,  Jen wmy«  6886- 

6895.  6918-6920 Concurrence  in  the  suggestion   that  margarine  sliould  always  be 

sent  out  in  a  special  kind  of  butt,  Dunlop  6969-6973. 

8.  Customs*  Regulations  and  Restrictions  : 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  Customs  authorities  have  entirely  failed  to  carry  out 
Section  8  of  the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  which  enables  them  to  lake  samples  of  butter  in 
transit;  instances  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  gettinor  the  authorities  to  move  in 

the  matter,  2^t?e//  84-97^  ^^8,   109.  125-127.  255-257 Details  as  to  some  of  the 

convictions  for  adulterating  butter  whicb  witness' firm  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining 
in  France,  after  it  was  found  to  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  assistance  from  the  Customs 
authorities  here ;  certainty  that  all  these  frauds  could  have  been  detected  at  the  port  of 

entry  if  the  Custom  officers  had  done  their  duly,  ib.    124-131.  325,  326 Kecom- 

mendation  that  the  j&ct  of  1887  should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  compel  the  Custom 
House  to  periodically  take  samples  of  all  produce  invoiced  as  butter,  ib.  298-305. 

Failure  of  the  attempts  of  the  Manchester  butter  merchants  to  induce  the  Customs  to 

use  the  powers  they  possess  under  the  Margarine  Act,  P.  Hickey  771 Certainty  that 

a  ^reat  deal  of  mixed  margarine  and  butter  conies  to  this  country  as  butter,  witness  con- 
sidering that  the  Customs  ought  to  interfere  more  than  they  do  at  the  port  of  entry, 

Hudson  1331-1333.  1410-1417.  1540-1543 Approval  of  amended  Custom  House 

regulations  as  to  examining  butter  and  margarine  at  the  port  of  entry,  Hamihaii 
3»8i. 

9.  Denmark: 

Information  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  Denmark  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  mar- 
garine for  butter.  Margarine  Acts  having  been  passed  in  188.^,  1888,  and  iSyi,  Faber 
1601)  et  seq.;  1790,  1791.  1815-1821.  1866 — - — Statement  that  the*  requirement  that 
margarine  shall  always  be  kept  in  certain  shaped   packages  und  marked  with  a  Cfnain 

maik  has  been  very  effective,  ib.   1601,  1602 Special  inspectors  appointed  by  the 

Government  to  look  after  the  working  of  the  Maigarine  Act**,  io»  1603-1609. 

Imitation  in  Denmark  of  mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine,  the  Act  prohibiting  more 
.than  50  per  cent,  of  butter-fat  to  the  mixture,  and  providing  that  the  colour  of  the  mar- 
garine must  not  exceed  a  certain  yellow  tint,  Faber  1610  et  seq. Detwiled  explanation 

of  the  colour  test  under  the  Act  of  1891  ;  sufficiency  of  the  test  to  obtain  a  conviction,^ 
ib.  1620-1629.  , 

Particulars  as  to  the  penalties  under  the  Margarine  Act,  minor  ofiences  being  punished 
by  tines  tanging  from  2/.  \os.  to  10/.,  and  serious  ones  by  imprisonment  on  the  first  con< 
viciion;  experience  of  witne^s  that  imprisonment  is  necessary,  as  heavy  fines  are  not 

sufficient   to   check    adulterati(»n,   Faber   1629-1637.   1744,   1745.   1824-1827 List 

handed  in  by  witnesaof  the  prosecutions  for  infiinging  the  Margarine  Acts  fi-om  1H89, 
to  1894,  showmg  that  thecariying  out  of  the  Act  of  1888  greatly  diminished  the  number 
of  offences,  ib.  1638-1649. 

Statement  that  in  Denmark  m-.irgarine  can  only  be  retailt-d  in  paper  wrappers  bearincr 
the  word  •*  margarine,**  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  guaranteed,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer;^  instance  in  which  a  retail  dealer  was  imprisoned  for 
fourteen  days  lor  falaely  marking  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  on  ihe  wrapper,  Faber 

1650-1658 Eftect  of  the  colour  section  of  the  Danish  Act  to  render  Uie  export  of 

Danish  manjinrine  almost  impossible;  sale  of  butter-colouring  matter  along  with  the 
margarine  permissible  by  the  Act  for  home  consumption,  ib.  1677-1679.  1729-1742. 
i76i-»7o4»  1863-1865. 

Paper  explanatory  of  the  provisions  of  the' Danish  Margarine  Law  of  1891,  and  of  the 
the  regulations,  forms  of  account,  &c.,  prescribed  therein,  App,  381-386. 

0.73.  3  "^  3,  10.  France: 
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10.  France  : 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  facility  with  which  adulteration  is  oarried 
on  in  the  butter  industry  in  France,  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of  the  French  analyst:) 
to  delect  margarine  in  butter  when  the  quantity  present  is  less  than  10  per  cent..  Slater 
409-416.  538  et  i^^.-^^Statement  that  although  there  is  a  law  in  France  to  prevent 
the  fraudulent  mixing  of  margarine  and  butter,  it  is  not  preventive  in  any  way  ;  informa* 

tion  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  law  is  evaded,  ib.  417-428 Submission  by  witness 

of  a  letter  from  the  Visconue  de  Villebois  Marenil,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  mar- 
gariners  are  all-powerful  in  France,  and  too  rich  to  admit  of  anyone  to  struggle  against 
them,  ib.  429-431.  5/10-560. 

Attention  drawn  t«>  the  large  quantity  of  mar^aiine  received  by  French  butter  shi[>pers 
from  Holland  and  B^'lgium;  declaration  of  the  honest  butter  merchnnts  that  unless  the 
French  Parliament  are  prepared  to  aid  them  efficaciously  against  margarine  iidulteration, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  imitate  their  less  scrupulous  competitors,  S7afer  432-435  447- 

452.  528-548 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  41,029  separate  petitions 

have  been  addressed  to  the  French  Parliament  against  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
margarine,  the  fraud  still  goes  on,  ti.  436-4381 

Statement  that  large  quantities  of  margarine  are  brought  to  Rennes,  and  there  mixed 
with  pure  butter  in  the  presence  of  municipal  agents,  the  mixture  being  then  shi|>ped 
with  a  ^*  margarine  "  ticket  attached,  which  <*an  be  removed  and  the  consii^nment 
disposed  of  as  pure  buiter;  calculations  as  to  the  immense  profits  derived  from  ihis 
process,  Slafer  440,  441.  513-543  —  Statistics  handed  in  showinir  that,  although  there 
are  large  manufactures  of  margarine  in  France  professing  to  work  alniosi  exclusively  for 
export,  very  little  margarine  is  aciu^Ily  shipped  from  the  country,  ib.  442-446 ^Pro- 
hibition 01  the  use  of  margarine  in  hospitals  and  public  institutions  in  Paris  on  the 
giound  that  it  is  injurious  to  health,  ib.  453-460.  491-496.  529.  549. 

Extracts  from  \tittrst  from  French  buttt  r  ehlppeis  handed  in,  showing  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  Englii^h  Government  in  order  to  induce  the  French  Government  to  pass 
^iid  carry  out  laws  against  margarining  butter  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  butter 
shippers  and  cgriciiltur.il  representatives  in  France,  Slater  461  et  sea,-*  ■>    List  of  oliioial 

8 rices  of  LutterH  in  Brittany  put  in,  the  prices  being  much  higher  tnan  th(>se  at  whkh 
ormandy  butter  is  sold  in  London;  infrrence  that  as  the  bulk  of  Brittany  butter  conies 
to  London  vid  Normandy,  margarine  is  added  en  route,  ib.  471-527.  561-564, 

1 1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Whoksomeness  and  Usefulnees  of  Margarine  as  an  Article 
of  Foody  as  to  its  CheapneSy  and  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  undue 
Restrictions  upon  its  Sale: 

Opinion  that  margarine  and  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  are  wholesome  articles 
of  food;  belief  that  there  is  very  little  difference  l)etweeii  them  and  butter  as  regards 
nutrition,  Thompson  969-974.  1076-1085.  1197  et  seq. Disapproval  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  sale  of  margarine,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  the 
working  classes  of  a  cheap  article  of  food  ;  denial  that  the  sale  of  margarine  is  injurious 

to  ihe  publie,  ib.  975  et  seq,  1093- 1096 Serious  competition  of  New  Zealand   butter 

with  the  margarine  mixtures;  contention  that  the  mixtures  are  eaual  in  value  to  any 
but  very  fine  butter,  and  should  not  l»e  prohibited,  lA.  981-996.  1089-1092.  1 142-1149. 

1 186-1 189.  1206  etseq. No  doubt  that  the  colonial  shipments  ot  butter  have  lowered 

the  price  of  margarine,  ib.  1044. 

Non-objection  to  the  sale  of  mariiarine,  if  it  is  sold  as  margarine,  it  being  beneficial 
to  the  poor,  especially  in  very  dear  times,  Hudson  12J.8-1250.  1345.  1533-1537.  •5^3~ 

1587 Sale  ot  maigaiine  in  quantities  in  Edinburgn,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other 

large  centres  in  the  north ;  no  doubt  that  margarine  is  a  wholesome  article  of  food, 

ib.    128H-1294.   1 351-1357 Disapproval  of  the  sale  of  margarine    being   stopped, 

provided  it  be  sold  only  as  margarine,  O^ Sullivan  2759-2762. 

Fraudulent  sale  of  a  certain  proportion  ol'  margarine  in  Scotland,  through  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  local  inspecton^;  very  large  sales  by  dealers  who  strictly  ca*  ry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1887,  the  public  demand  being  considerable,  namilton  ^021^ 

3029.  3068-3070 Popularity  and  wholesomeness  of  margarine  as  an  article  of  food, 

it  being  clieaj.er  and  better  than  inferior  butter,  ib.  3028,  3029.  3082,  3083.  3107.  3211, 
3212 —  Inexpediency  of  prohii>iting  the  sale  of  margarine  mixtures,  such  as  improve- 
ment of  margarine  (»y  a  small  admixture  of  butter;  belief  that  in  Scotland  no  mixing 
machines  are  used  by  the  retailers,  t4.  3040-3044.  3106.  3173-3179.  3252-3256. 

Contention  that  interference  ^ith  the  sale  of  margarine  would  be  vefy  injurious  to 
agriculture,  as  the  quantity  now  sold  in  tliis  country  requires  the  milk  of  20,000  cows 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  faU,  Hamilton^  3061-3067.  3079-3091.  3121-3126. 

3129-3132.  3188-3190 Information  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  butter  and  margarine 

and  the  relative  profits  on  sale  by  the  retailer ;  very  large  profit  in  some  crises  where 
margarine  is  sold  as  butter,  16.  3158-3165.  3191-3202. 

Coticlusion  that  mai^arinfi  is  a  useful  article  of  food,  and  is  qutie  as  nourishing  as 

butter;  scientific  evidence  quoted  to  this  effect,  Van  Der  6^/^^3296-3312.  3338 

Examination 
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JUARGARINE—coniinixed. 

11.  Evidence  as  to  ike  WhoIe$amenes$  and  Usrfu/ness  of  Margarine^  Sfc\ — contd. 

Examination  on  the  part  of  the  French  GoTemnof-nt  of  the  fnanofuoluie  of  margarine  in 

Holland;  gatisfactory  report  on  the  subject,  Van  D^r  ^er^A  3283-3285 Effect  of  t|ie 

maigarine  manufacture  in  Holland  in  raising  the  price  of  milk  ;  ^reat  qu^intity  of  the 
latter  used  by  witness'  firm  in  the  maniifa<*ture  of  margarine,  ib.  3285-3288.  3404-3412 

Quotation  of  the  opinions  atid  conclusions  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  ProCeasors  Odling^ 

Tidey,  and  Redwood,  and  other  eminent  authorities^  as  10  the  constituent  parts  of 
marj^arine  and  as  to  its  value  relatively  to  butter,  ib.  3299-3312. 

Specimens  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  i^everal  ingredients  used  in  the  manu- 
facture oi  margarine,  witli  explanations  thereon  ;  different  kinds  of  oil  ased,  in  addition 
to  the  oleo  which  is  made  from  the  best  beef*fat,  mutUm  oleo  being  sometimes  used  in 
small  quantities,  Van  Der  Bergh  3314*3330— *- Retail  sale  at  Scf.  per  lb.  of  the  larger 
quantity  of  the  margarine  imported,  cheap  butter  being  sold  at  u. ;  denial,  however, 
that  there  is  any  exteuMve  fraud,  though  there  is,  doubtless,  an  inducement  thereto  on 
account  of  the  much  higher  price  of  butter,  ib*  343S''3349  -—Varying  price  of  margarine 
from  325.  to  545.  per  cwt.,  according  to  the  ingredients,  the  price  of  mixtures  being  from 
64«.  to  70*.,  ib.  3381.  34^3-34'22. 

Further  explanations  respecting  the  several  ingredients  used  in  the  production  of 
margarine,  the  process  of  manufacture ;  degree  of  security  as  to  the  quality  of  the  oleo 
and  of  the  several  fats,  oils,  &c.  Van  Der  Bergh  339^-3449-  35^9  363^-  3536--3538 

Ex^tg^HHtiMU  existing  as  to  the  extent  of  trauduient  adulteiation,  t'/i.  3456.  3466; 

McCallum  3621— ^Statement  respecting  the  price  of  some  of  the  dtief  ingredients  of 
marg'irine  as  compared  with  the  retail  price  of  margarine,  Van  Der  Bergh  3499-3508. 

Denial  that  the  making  up  of  margarine  into  pats  and  rolls,  stamped  with  the 
impression  of  a  cow,  is  intended  to  deceive  the  public  ;  non-objection  to   the  cow  stamp 

being  prohibited.    Van   Der  Bergh  3606--3520.  3527,  3528 Explanation  that  no 

skim  milk  is  ased  in  margarine  production,  ibn  3529-3531  • 

Result  of  witness'  experience  that  the  foieign  manufacturers  of  margarine  and  the 

wholesale  dealers  in  this  country  are  quite  guiltless  of  fraud,  McCallum  3543-3547 

Importance  of  allowing  mixtures  of  butter  with  margarine  down  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
former  as  tending    to  reduce    fraud;    reference   hereon    to    the    mixture    of   chicory 

with     coffee,     ib.     3551-3557.     3632-3635,     3642-3661 Great     injury     to     the 

margarine  trade  by  the  imposition  of  restrictions,  especially  as  the  margin  of  profit  is 
very  much  smaller  tiian  it  tiaed  to  be  on  account  of  the  competition  of  cheap  colonial 

butters,  16.  3571-3579.  3593-3608.  ^ey  1,^672.  3696-3699^  3704-37o6 Belief  that 

the  decreased  import  of  margarine  is  not  due   to  increased  maimfacture  in  England, 

ib.  3636-3641.  3663.  3668-367C1.  3711-3717 Facility  with  which  the  public  could 

distinguish  between  a  mixture  with  40  per  cent,  of  butter  and  one  with  only  10  per  oent. 
ib.  370o-37<^3- 

Very  lifnited  extent  to  which  purchas^ern  at  the  retuil  shops  of  the  Maypole  Dairy 
Company  ask  for  margarine,  as  they  almost  invariably  ask  for  ^^  fivepenny  "  :  sale  of 
90   per   cent,  of  the  marj^arine  at  ^d.  per  lb.,    Watson  4041,4042.4111.4149-4151 

Discontinuance   by   the   Maypole    Company   of    an    experiment    in   mixing    the 

margarine  instead  of  buying  it  ready  mixed,  16.4063-4065.4170-4176 Decreased 

mixture  of  margarine  with  butter  :  approval  of  such   mixture,  pure  margarine  being  far 

8n|)erior  to  common  butter,  t6.  4098.  4108.  4170-4176 Decreased   sale  of  margarine 

as   compared   with    butter,   ib.   4103 Decided  preference   of  the    public   for  good 

margarine  at  5(/.  per  lb.,  as  compared  with  cheap  and  inferior  butter,  ib.  4126-4129. 

12.  Oiher  Detaik  and  Suggestions  generally : 

Prohibition  of  the  admixture  of  margarine  and  butter  in  Germany,  Lovell  67-70.  190 

et  seq. Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  new  kind  of  fraud  has  arisen  during  the  last  two 

or  three  years,  namely,  the  mixing  of  margaiine  with  butter  by  retailers  who  keep 
machinery  for  tliat  purpose ;  systematic  trade  going  on  in  the  sale  of  these  mixing 

machines  ib.  138-147.  39>-396 Explanation  that  witness  (at  Manchester)  deals  in 

margarine,  gettini;  it  chiefly  from  Holland,  and  that  all  of  it  comes  distinctly  marked 

as  margarine,  7^092^^0^966-968 Belief  that  the  ereat  bulk  of  oleo,  the   principal 

ingredient  in  margarine,  comes  from  America,  and  that  most  of  the  margarine  sold  in 
England  is  manufactured  abroad,  chiefly  in  Hollanl,  P.Hickey  799-813.  827-830.  913- 
915-  93«>  933-  96«.  . 

Decrease  in  the  sale  of  mar^^arine  mixtures  during  the  last  few  years  in  England, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  butter ;  submission  by  witness  of  a  table  showin^*^  the 
proportional  sale  of  different  qualities  of  margarine  and  mixture^,  Faber  1659-1661. 

Inadequacy  of  the  means  taken  to  detect  the  margarine  fraud  ;  recommendation  that 
the  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  except  as  regards 
the  "6  per  rent,  of  butter  talcen  up  in  churning  the  margarine,  Dale  -^570-2573.  2648  -2658. 

2674-2681.  2736-2738 Reasons  for  the  proposal  ihut  potato  starch  should  be  mixed 

with  all  margarine  in  order  that  margarine  may  be  detected  if  mixed  with  butter ;  belief 

0-73-  3  K  4  that 
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Margarine — continued. 

12.   Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally — continued, 
that  if  this  proposal  be  adopted  margarine  would  be  reduced  to  its  proper  place  and  ihe 
poor  benefited,  Dale  2598-2(315.  2643-2647.  2659  ^^  ^9* »  2692-2698. 

Belief  that  only    a    very   small  prDpirtion    of  margarine    is   now  sold    fiaudulentiv 

in    this  country,    Clement  2815.    2974-2979 Statement    that  if  the    making    of 

margarine  and  buiter  in  the  same  factory  be   prohibited,  the   home  makers    of  mar- 

farine  will  be  rery  severely  handicapped,  t&.  2893,  2894.  2911-2913.  2997-3002 — • — 
)xception  taken  to  the  proposal  tint  dealers  who  sell  margarine  should  be  required  to 
put  up  a  notice  to  that  effec,  Hamilton  3127,3128.  3166-3170  —  Belief  ihat  margarine 

factories  are  duly  registered  in  this  country,  Van  Der  Bergh  3389,  3390 Approval  01 

the  use  of  mixing  machines  by  retailers  if  the  •uixiure  be  sold  as  margarine,  McCallum 
3580-3588 — —Approval  of  margarine  being  duly  invoiced,  Ihe  invoice  to  be  h  wananty, 

lA.  3610.  3616 Non-objection  to  mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine,  provided  that  they 

are  sold  as  mixtures;  opinion  that  three  Hrticles  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  nrimely : 
pure  butler,  mixtures,  and  margarine,  Ling  3726-3732. 

No  doubt  that  the  wholesale  butter  dealers  in  sending  out  butter  are  protecting  them- 
selves when  they  issue  a  delivery  nc»te  with  "margarine"  on  it;  objection,  hoi^ever,  of 
the  retailers  to  such  a  delivery,  it  bfinsr  impossible  for  them  to  work  butter  and 
margarine  into  a  mixture  in  their  shops*.  Sir  W.  Pink  6614-6620.  6663-6672 In- 
formation respecting  Vernon's  case,  where  the  deftnidant  whs  only  fined  40^.  an<i  costs 
for  selliiitr  margarine  as  butter ;  «)pii)iou  that  the  system  o^  having  niHrble  blocks,  one 
labelled  ^^  pure  butter,*'  and  the  other  '^  margarine  "  to  ^erve  behind,  is  finr  from  being   h 

safeguard   to  the   purchaser,    Williams  6742-6747 Suggestion  that  no  mixture  of 

mar^zarine  and  butter  should  be  allowed  that  has  more  than  6  per  cenL  ol  butter  in  it,  ib. 
6796-6805.  6829. 

Non-objection  to  mixtures  of  margarine  with  20  per  cent,  of  butter  being  sold  as 
margarine,  there  being  no  desire  to  stop  the  sale  of  margarine,  Jennings  6896.   6926- 

6950 Suggestion  that  '^  butterine  *'  would  have  been  a  (>etter  name  to  have  used  tiian 

"margarine,"  but  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  change  it,  Giles  7136-7139 Opinion 

that  all  mixtures  of  mars^strine  and  butter  should  continue  to  be  described  as  margarine, 
exceptional  treatment  being  necessary  as  regards  margarine  to  protect  agricultural 
interests,  A.  W.  Stokes  7897,  7898. 

Petition  of  the  Butter  Association  submitting  several  suggestions  for  the  protection  of 
the  butter  trade,  and  recommending  that  the  compounding  of  margarine  with  butcer 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  App.  36{$. 

Memorial  of  Mr.  Andrew  Brown,  of  Magherafelt  (Ireland)  as  to  the  expediency  of 
fraudulent   admixtures   of  margarine   and    butter  being  strictly    prohibited,  App,  372 

Letters  to  a  similar  effect  from  several  firms  in  the  Brittany  butter  trade,  %b.  373, 

374. 

See  also  BUTTER.         CHEESE,  2.         Manchester. 

Maryleboiic.  Convenience  of  the  system  obtaining  in  Marylebone  where  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  aud  Drugs  Act  is  under  one  control ;  staiemeni. 
that  the  duties  of  medical  officer  of  health  and  of  public  analyst  are  liot  too  much 
for  witness,  as  he  has  a  thoroughly  good  assistant  to  do  all  the  rc^utine  woik,  Blyth 
7695-7704- 

Maypole  Dairy  Company,  Representation  by  witness  of  the  Maypole  Dairy  Company, 
which  has  about  sixty  retail  sLjfis  throughout  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Midlands,  Watson  4030  et  seq.^ — Sale  by  the  Company  mainly  of  butter 
and  margarine,  the  former  being  made  from  creameries,  chiefly  in  Ireland  or  imported 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  ib.  4033-4038. 

See  ^\^o  BvTTER.        Margarine. 

Metropolitan  Dairymcn^s  Society,  Amendments  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Society  to  the   regulations  of  the   London   Ccmnty   Council 

as  to  dairies  and  tJ»ilk   shops,   App.  367 Propo.^als  agreed  to    by  the  Committee 

of  the  Society  w?4i  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts,  ib. 

Metropolitan  Grocers^  and  Provision  Dealers^  Association.  Summary  of  prosecutions  by 
this  association,  App.  395. 

MlLK: 

Desirability  of  there  bein^  a  uniform  standard  of  milk  legally  established;  necessity  of 
fixing  the  standard  low  in  view  of  the  great  variation  in  the  quality,  Horner  567  et  seq.; 

648  et  seq. Statistics  showing  the  variations  in  the  constituents  of  milk  at  dififerent 

seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  the  constituents  of  the  milk  of  different  herds,  and  in 
the  milk  of  individual  cows;   experience  of  witness  that  the  afternoon  milking  is  richer 

than 
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Milk — continued. 

than  the  morning  milking  from  the  same  herd.  Homer  570-603.  618-627.  636-646 

Conclusion  that  if  the  milk  standard  be  fixed  at  not  more  than  11  per  cent.,  namely, 
fat  solids  at  2*5  and  solids  not  fat  at  8*5,  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  milk  vendors; 
opinion  that  it  would  be  much  too  high  to  fix  the  fat  solids  at  3  per  cent.,  16.  603,  604. 
628.-635.  654  et  seq. 

Particulars  of  experiments  made  by  witness  showing  that,  as  the  cream  in  a  pan  of 
milk  on  the  counter  of  a  §>hop  naturally  rises  10  the  top,  the  first  Quantities  sold  are  good 
milky  and  that  the  quality  deteiiorates  as  the  pan  is  emptied,  the  milk  at  the  bottom 
being  such  as  would  b-  liable  to  condeaination,  iTbnter 605-611. 

Submission  of  a  document  setting  forth  all  the  suggestions  made  by  his  society  for  the 
protection  of  its  members ;  advisability  of  an  inspector  taking  a  sample  of  milk  from  a 
retailer  being  empowered  to  take  a  sample  also  from  the  milk  in  transitu,  in  order 
to  protect  an  honest  retailer  against  any  fraud   on  the  part   of  the  supplier,  Horner 

612-617.  647.  660-667 Admission  that  if  the  legal  standard  he  fixed  as  low  as  11 

per  cent,  it  might  tend  to  make  vendors  never  sell  milk  of  any  better  quality  than  that 
standard,  16.  657-659. 

Experience-  of   witness   in    Kensington   that  milk   is   the   article    most  adulterated, 

Robinson  7167-7172.  7269-7271 Opinion  ihat,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  to  the  public 

advantage  to  have  a  standard  for  milk,  ib,  7202-7204. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  at  lea^t  150  samples  of  milk  have  been  taken  this  year  in 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  out  of  a  total  of  400  samples.  jE^erfon  7556-7561  .'7586- 

7591  •  7618-7621 Varying  judgments  and  unequal  sentences  of  the  magistrates  in 

regard  to  adulteration  severely  hadicapping  the  work  of  the  Sr.  George's  Vestry  Com- 
mittee, ib.  7562-7/^64. 

Great  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  milk  interfering  with 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Act  in  witness'  district;  conclusion  that  genuine  milk 
is  watered  or  blended  with  separated  milk  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  that  there 
is  practically  no  unsophisticated  milk  sold  in  London,  Egerton  7565  et  seq. ;  7604-7607. 
7615-7618.  7622  et  seq.i  7634-7648.  7671-7690. 

Opinion  that  a  standard  for  milk  should  be  fixed  on  the  average  quality  of  mixed  milk 
from  a  herd  of  cows,  the  stanflard  worked  to  at  present  being  8|  per  cent.«  solidt«,  not 
fat,  and  2^  per  cent,  fat ;  objection  to  a  standard  based  on  the  peciiliarities  of  individual 
cows,  as  the  public  expeit  to  have  milk  of  a  fair  average  quality,   Blyth  JJl^^TJig. 

7789  et  seq.  ;  7806-7816 Certainty  that  formaldehyde,  in  the  shape  of  a  ditdnfectant 

called  formfiline,  is  being  used  by  the  trade  to  preserve  ndlk ;  belief  that,  althousih  all 
the  aldehydes  are  more  or  le^s  poisonous,  such  a  very  small  quantity  is  used  that  no 

injurious  influence  is  exerted,  lA.  774* -7745 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  look 

for  the  bacilli  of  tub^^iculosis  in  niilk,  a  most  elaborate  and  difficult  process  beinj^  required 
to  detect  them  and  their  presence  not  constituting  adulteration  when  ascertained,  ib. 
7778.7788.  •  ^ 

Grounds  f  (ir  witness'  opposition  to  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairy- 
men's Association,  1895  (App.  367);  non-objection  to  9  per  cent,  solids  not  fat,  ,and 
3  per  cent,  of  solids  fat  as  a  fair  standard  for  milk,  A.  fV.  Stokes  7900-79IU.  7951-7954. 

Mixtures.  Proposal  that  in  future  all  mixtures  should  have  a  special  name,  different  to 
that  of  the  pure  article;  necessity,  however,  of  exempting  from  this  arrangement  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  mustard  mixtures,  which  the  public  taste  and    the  exigencies  of  commerce 

have  legitimised,  iZoyer^  5783-5791.  5872-5875 Disapproval  of  standards  being  fixed 

in  the  case. of  mixtures,  as  they  would  be  quite  uiMorkable,  Gi'fe*  7056-7063 Con- 
tention that  every  article  that  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  human  food  bliould  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  as  the  food  itself,  Robinson  7256-7261. 

Conclusion  that  the  preponderating  article  in  a  mixture  should  be  mentioned  first  on 
the  label ;  opmion  that  it  would  be  quite  sufticient  to  state  the  per-centage  of  the  more 
valuable   article  without  giving  the  preparations  of  all  the  ingredients,  Blyth^  77^^- 

7765-7767.  7817-7826 View  of  witness  that  the  name  of  the  preponderating  article 

m  mixtures  should  be  put  first  on  the  label,  and  the  preparation  )f  the  article  that  the 
purchaser  goes  to  buy  should  be  put  at  not  less  than  so  much  er  cent.,  Stokes  7881 
et  seq.;  7955-7968.  7969-7978. 

See  also  Butter.         Coffee.         Margarine, 

Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultural  School.  Statement  that  the  Sub-Coiumittee  of  the 
Munster  D.nry  and  Agricultural  School  are  mvestigatmg  the  question  of  water  in  Irish 
butter,  but  that  the  in4uiry  will   nut   be  complete  for  some  months  to  come,  Dunn 

2327-2335 Approval  of  a  strong  representation  being  made  to  the  Government  to 

increase  the  grant  to  the  school,  ib.  2432-2435.  2482-2484. 

Contribution  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  Board  of  Worics  in  each  year 
since  1889-90;  App.  387, 

See  also  Butter. 
0.73.  3  L  Mustard. 
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Mustard.  Information  respecting  the  manufacture  of  mustard,  the  flour  from  ihe  brown 
and  white  seeds  ^ing  blended  with  a  certain  addition  of  fine  wbeaten  flour,  the  whole 
being  coloured   with   turmeric  ;    slight  proportion  of  chillies    also  used  in  the  lower 

qualities,  JTa^^/troocf  65 1 1  et  seq.;  6586 Representation  that  flour  and  turmeric  are 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard  for  the  convenience,  rather  than  for  ihe  deception, 
of  the  puhlic,  who  desire  not  merely  pure  mustard  seed.,  but  a  preparation  for  the  table, 
the  pure  seed   being  unpleasantly  hitter,  and   liable  to  ferment,  ?Z».  6521-6526.  6556, 

6667- 

Use  by  the  Goverroent  of  rice,  black  pepper,  and  chillies  in  the  manufacture  of 
mustard  (or  the  Navy  ;  statement  hereon  that  although  Government  commenced  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves  because  they  could  not  procure  pure  mustard,  they  soon  had  to 
mix  other  ingredients  with  it  in  order  to  tret  a  palatable  preparation,  Haselwood  6527, 

6528.6581,6582. Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  best  mixed   mustard  is  stronger 

than  manv  grades   of  genuine   mustard   are,  and   is  better  for  medical  purposes,  ib. 

Considerable  demand  for  pure  mustard  in  some  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
taken  bv  the  inspectors,  although  the  sale  is  on  the  whole  uradually  going  down  ; 
marked  preference  of  the  public  for  mixed  mustard,  Haselwood  6530-<i532.  6569-6575. 

6583 Extensive  export  trade  of  witness'  firm   consisting  almost  entirely  of  mixed 

mustard ;  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  firm  declining  to  expose  trade  secrets  by 
declaring  the  proportions  of  ingredients  on  the  tins,  t^.  6533-6535. 

Particulars  as  to  the  prices  and  qualities  of  witness'  mustards,  the  best  condiment 
mustard  being  i^.  ^d.  per  Ib.  and  the  highest  quality  pure  mustard  u.  6d.  per  lb. ;  t^ome 
of  the  pure  mustard  is  much  inferior  to  the  mixed  mustard,  the  quality  depending  on  the 
amount  of  brown  seed,  Hasehvood  6536  et  seg. —  Statement  that  some  manufacturers 
i>f  mustard  are  not  so  successful  as  witness'  firm  in  excluding  the  mustard  husks ;   no 

c'oubt  that  a  large  profit  is  made  by  leaving  them  in,  ib,  6552-6555 Instances  of  the 

unfair  way  in  which  samples  of  witnes*s'  mustard  are  taken  by  the  inspectors,  putting  the 
firm  to  considerable  expense  in  defending  their  customers,  ib.  6558. 

Sufficiency  of  the  present  labels  useii  for  mustard;  no  doubt  that  customers  understand 
perfectly  well  when  they  buy  the  ordinary  condiment  mustard  that  they  are  purchasing 
a  mixture,  Jennings  6879-6884. 

Certificate  of  analysis  of  a  sample  of  mustard  from  Messrs.  Coiman's  works  at  Norwich, 
App.  387. 

O. 

Oatm€aL  Instance  of  tiie  adulteration  of  fine-cut  oatmeal  with  barley  meal,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case  being  that  the  fraud  could  not  be  brought  legally  home  to  the 
miller  who  committed  it,  Rogers y  5899. 

Olive  Oil,  Belief  that  olive  oil  is  largely  adulterated  with  cotton  and  other  oils, 
Rogers  5906,  5907. 

Osborne^  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lenothened  experience  of  witness  as  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Alexander  Osborne  and  Sons,  large  wholesale  provision  merchants, 
Glasgow,  4545-464". 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  Irish  butter  has  largely  ^one  out  of  the  Glasgow  market, 

'    tta  place  having  been  gradually  taken   by  Australian   butter  ;  the  bulk  of  the  butter 

coming  to  Glasgow  now  is  Danish,  4548-4561 Superior  quality  of  the  Australian 

and  New  Zealand  butter,  due  to  the  care  taken  by  the  colonial  authorities  that  only  the 
finest  shall  be  shipped  ;  non-receipt  by  witness'  firm  of  any  complaints  as  to  bad  butter 
from  the  retailers  they  have  supplied,  4555-4568.  4682-4690  — Opinion  that  in  Scot- 
land the  letad  trade  does  not  tamper  with  butter  beforeit  reaches  the  public,  4569-4571  ; 
nor  with  cheese,  4569-4572. 

Prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  cheese  in  Glasgow  market,  the  highest  being  the  home 
cheese  at  56«.  per  hundredweight,  the  lowest,  the  Gonda  cheese,  at  155.  less,  and  the 
filled  chcfse  at  245.  to  26^. ;  home  cheese  much  ii>ore  in  demand  than  foreign  cheese  in 

Scottish  markets,  4573-4586.  4603.  4691-4694 Information  as  to  the  cheese  made 

in  Scotland,  the  two  great  manufactures  being  the  Dunlop  and  the  Cheddar  cheese, 
while  the  filled  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk,  with  the  addition  of  oleine  ;  beliei'  that 

filled  cheese  is  a  wholesome  food,  4587-4595.  4612-4614.  4675-4679 Analysis  of 

the  Dunlop,  the  oleine,  and  the  Gorgonzola  cheese,  showing  that  the  home-made  Dunlop 
cheese  is  the  purest,  4596-4603. 

'  Statement  that  the  Dunragit  skim  milk  cheese  is  never  sold,  either  by  wholesale  or 
retail  people,  as  genuine  full-milk  cheese ;  opinion  that  the  purchaser  is  amply  protected 

by  the  lowness  of  the  price  and  the  ticket  on  the  cheese,  4604-4614 Belief  that  the 

public  -are  often  imposed  upon  by  the  cheese  coming  from  Ainenca ;  proposal  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  imposition,  foreign  governments  should   be  made  responsible  for  the 

quality  of  the  cheese  shipped  from  their  ports,  4615  et  seq. ;  4647-4674.  4680,  4681 
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Osborne^  Alexander.     (Analysis  of  hij*  Evidence) — continued. 

Similar  responsibility  proposed  as  regards  (he  quality  of  the  butter,  461 7  et  $eq. ;  4647- 
4^74.4680,4681. 

No  doubt  that  the  fatty  matter  put  into  American  filled  cheese  is  nrincipally  lard  ; 
arrival  of  considerable  quantities  of  cheese  in  Liverpool,  whence  a  good  deal  of  it  is  sent 

on  to  the  North  of  England,  4627-4634.  4647  et  seq. Disagreement  of  Glasgow 

sheriffs  as  to  whether  a  man  can  be  convictcii  under  the  Margarine  Act  fur  sellmg  mar* 
garine  cheet^e  as  cheese;  view  of  witness  thnt  any   wholesome  ingredient    should  be 

allowed  to  be  put  into  cheese,  4635-4646 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  producers 

of  cheese  and  butter  in  this  country  would  not  be  benefited  if  the  sale  of  margarine  and 
skim  milk  weie  stopped,  4664  et  seq. 

O^ Sullivan^  William,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witnes*  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
Cork  Butter  Market  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  has  had  over  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  butter  trade,  2739-2741. 

Opinion  that  20  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  average  to  take  us  a  standard  of  water  in 
Irish  salt  butter;  approval  of  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  20  per  cent,  of  water,  or  over, 
expert  evidence  being  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the  analyst,  to  prevent 

the  honest  maker  bemg  fined,  2742-2754 Objection  to  margarine  being  coloured  to 

represent  butter,  2755-2758. 

Disapproval  of  the  sale  of  margarine  being  stopped,  provided  it  be  sold  only  as  mar- 
garine, 2759-2762 Recommendation  that  in  cases  of  conviction  for  the  adulteration* 

of  butter  the  prosecutor  should  receive  at  least  half  the  fine  imposed,  and  that  after  the 
third  conviction  there  should  be  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  2763-2765. 

2785-2788. 

Desirability  of  the  inspectors  being  empowered  to  take  samples  of  butter  from  factories, 
creameries,  shops,  hotels,  vans,  &c. ;  approval  of  the  appointment  of  travelling  inspectors, 

2766-2784.  2793-2795 Opinion   that   every   dealer  in   margarine   should    h|iv^  a 

license,  2785 Advisability  of  margarine  and  butter  being  sold   at  separate  cOKUters 

where  possible,  2789-2792. 


Packages  and  labels.         See  Labels.         MARGARINE,  7. 

Penalties.     See  Fines  and  Penalties. 

Pepper.  Information  as  to  the  adulteration  of  pepper;  conclusion  that  white  pepper  at 
the  present  time  is  adulterated  with  some  unknown  sub'^tance  which  the  analysts  hare 

hitherto  been  unable  to  delect,  ilo^f^r*  5816-5837.  5848,  5849 Discontinuance  of  the 

hale  of  poivrelle  as   pepper,  after  a  few  prosecutions  of  retail  buyers  in  Liverpool,  ib. 

5838 Adulteration  of  pepper  with    ground    rice,  long  pepper,   olive   stones, -See., 

Forster  6267-6273. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  extensive  adulteration  of  pepper  by  wholesale  firms  has 
recently  been  almost  entirely  checked  by  the  vigorous  application  of  the  Adulteration  of 
Food   Act  in   most  parts  ot  the   kingdom,  numberless  prrsecutions  having;  taken  place, 

Harvest  6282-6285.  6340  et  seq. Instances  of  sales  by  public  auction  of  worthless 

stuff  as  pepper  ;  necessity  of  nlterins:  the  Act  so  as  to  make  it  operative  in  such  eases, 
ib.  6286  et  seq. ;  6327-6330.  6332.  6348-6354. 

Statement  that  pepper  ought  to  be  perfectly  genuine,  there  being  no  reason  whatever 
why  it  should  be  adulterated,  Jenninf/s  68S5. 

Pink^  Sir  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Portsmouth,  and  has  been  five  times  mayor  of  the  town ;  has  had  fifty  years'  experience 
of  the  grocery  and  provision  trades,  and  founded  the  Portsmouth  Association,  6587- 
6592. 

Copy  of  a  statement  which  \\as  presented  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  a  depu- 
tation headed  by  witness,  handed  in,  together  with  a  copy  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill, 

which  largely  meets  the  views  of  the  Portsmouth  grocers,  6593  et  seq. Important  to 

the  retail  trade  of  a  warranty  being  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament;  contention  that 
every  invoice  f  t  goods  should  be  made  the  warranty  from  the  seller  to  the  retailer,  and 
should  hold  the  retailer  free  from  the  consequences  of  selling  the  goods,  6594  ^^  ^*  *« 
6641-6643.  6651-6662. 

View  of  witness  that  if  the  retailer,  when  prosecuted,  could  prove  that  the  article  sold 
was  the  article  invoiced  to  him,  he  should  cease  to  be  the  defefidani,  and   that  position 

should  be  taken   by   tlie   wholesale  dealer,  6603-6606 Desirability  of  power  being 

^iven  to  the  inspectors  to  enter  wholesale  manufactorit^s  whenever  there  is  a  well- 
established  suspicion  of  adulteration,  6607-6609. 

Preference  of  witness  that  any  action  taken  by  the   inspector  in  regard  to  margarine 

should  be  under  the  Margarine  Act  only,  the  present  arrangement;  by  which  proceedings 

0.73.  3  L  2  can 
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Pink,  Sir  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

can  be  taken   under  the  two   Acts,  being  vexatioHS  and  contrary  to  the  intention  of 

Parliament*  6M10-  6613 No  doubt  that  the  wholetfale  butter  dealers,  in  sending  out 

butter,  are  protecting  themselves  when  they  is«ue  a  delivery  note  with  "margarine"  on 
it;  objection,  however,  of  the  retailers  to  such  h  delivery,  6614-6620.  6663-6672. 

Belief  that  the  difficulty  as  to  a  warranty  in  the  cise  of  good**  delivered   day  by  day 

for  MX  monthi^  und^r  a  ntanding  contract  can   be  overcome,  6621-6624 Opinion  that 

wholesale  dealers  should  have  tneir  goods  sampled  from  time  to  time  by  the  in9pectoi*s, 
especially  at  the  port  of  entry,  6625-6630. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  article  which  hns  subjected  the  trade  most  often  10 

prosecution  lately  is  vinegar,  6631-6633.  6644-6650 Statement  that  when  cofiee  and 

chicory  had  to  be  sold  separately  the  mixture  was  made  by  the  consumer  after  the 
ooodness  of  the  coffee  was  lost  and  the  chicory  had  absorbed  as  much  moisture  as  it 
couM,  the  result  lieing  a  flat,  unpalatable  drink  ;  approval  of  the  trade  having  the  right 

to  mix  coffie  and  chicory,  6634-6636 Agreemeni   with  the  proposal  that  a  person 

selling  margarine  for  butter  should  be  imprisoned  for  the  third  offence,  6636  et  se.q. 

Preston^  Joseph  Classen.  (Analvsis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Hodgkiuson,  rreston?,  and  Kin^^,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  6482. 

Opinion  that  there  is  not  any  material  systematic  adulteration  of  dru^s,  and  that  the. 
drug  trade  of  England  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition  ;  no  doubtthat  slight  impurities 
tod  differences  in  strength  may  exist,  arisinor  from  the  processes  of  manufacture,  collec- 
tion, storage,  &c.,  6483-6485 Contention  that  the  practice  of  the  inspectors  in  asking 

for  (roods  by  their  popular  names  and  of  then  prosecuting  under  the  Pharmacopoeia  name 
contttitutes  an  inju>tice  to  traders,  6486-6493.6507-6509. 

View  of  witness  thai   invoices  between  wholesale  and  retail  traders  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  warranty  after  a  certain  time  from  the  opening  of  the  package,  6494 
Agreement  of  witness  with  Mr.  Umnev  that  there  should  be  a  board    of  reference  to  fix 
a  standard  and  to  decide  whether  a  fair  margin  of  deviation  from  it  has  been  exceeded, 
6495*  6496. 

Advisability,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  minute  impurity  renders  a  trader  liable  to 
prosecution,  of  drugs  being  separated  from  foods  and  placed  under  a  sub-section  of  their 
own,  6497-6506. 

Prosecutions  {Costs,  ffc).  Non-objection  to  ihe  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  it  stands 
if  thefreako  of  the  inspectors  be  restrained,  necessary  facilities  be  given  for  defence,  and 
there  be  a  proper  standard  qualification  tor  analysts;  contention  also  that  when  analysts 
make  ^mi&taKes,  the  firm  defending  the  retailf^r  who  was  wrongfully  prosecuted  should 

be  allowed  costs,  Haselwood  6559-6568.  6576-6580 View  of  witness  that  if  the  retailer 

when  piosecuted  could  prove  tliat  the  article  sold  was  the  article  invoiced  to  him,  he 
tihould  cease  to  be  the  defendant,  and  that  position  should  be  taken  by  the  wholesale 

dealer,  5tr  W.  Pink  6603-6606  Illustration  of  the  hardship  to  which  shopkeepers 

are  exposed  in  being  ptosfcuted,  and  when  found  ''not  guilty  "  being  required  to  pay 
their  own  costs,  Dunlop  699-2-7005. 

Proposal  that  the  Act  be  afuended  to  provide  for  proceedings  being  taken  as:aiust  the 
person  or  firm  giving  the  warranty  where  any  such  warranty   is  pleaded  in  defence  to 

proceedings,  Giles  7033 Necessity  of  Huiendbg  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1878  so 

that  a  proper  limit  shall  be  fixed  as  to  the  time  when  summonses  shall  be  returnable  for 
all  articles  besides  mrrely  perishable  goods,  ih.  7033.  7100,  7101. 

Suggestion  that  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  give  the  defendant 
costs  in  the  case  of  a  successful  appeal  should  be  extended  to  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
the  hiuher  Courts;  particular*  hereon  of  the  case  of  Otter  v.  Edgeley,  ib.  7040-7051. 
7127-^ — When  a  retailer  has  been  prosecuted  for  selling  adulterated  goods  and  proves 
his  innocence  the  costs  should  fall  on  those  who  are  at  fault,  IVilson  7298,  7299. 

Summury  of  prosecutions  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  in  which  the 
summonses  were  dismissed  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  App.  388-392. 

See  also  BuTTER,  8.  CocoA,  2.  Fines  and  Penalties.  Manchester. 

Margarine,  2. 

Publicity.  Desirability  of  cases  of  adulteration  being  tried  in  the  main  district  where  the 
ofiending  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer  resides,  Rogers  6003-6005. 


R. 

Reappointment  of  Committee.     Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  through  the  insufficient 
time  for  concluding  their  investigation,  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  should  be 
appointed  in  the  next  Parliament,  Rep.  iii. 
^  ReiaU 
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Retail  Traders.  Recommendation  that  retailers  should  have  the  onun  put  upon  them  of 
satisfying  the  Court  that  they  believed  the  guarantee  given  them  by  the  sellers  was 
genume,  the  guarantee  being  in  some  cases  a  cloak  for  fraud,  Hichey  766-769. 

See  also  the  Headingi  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Robinium,  Richard  Atkinson.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  member  of  the 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  and  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Vestry,  7 150-71 53. 

Rule  of  the  vestry  to  take  500  samples  of  different  articles  under  the  Sale  of  F<>o  i 
and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act  annually ;  submission  by  witness  of  a  table 
showing  that  of  the  2,500  samples  tested  in  the  five  years  ending  1890,  21*5  percent, 
were  adulterated,  and  in  were  of  inferior  quality,  7152-7166.  7278,  7279  — 
Experience  of  witness  that  milk  is  the  article  most  adulterated,  7167-7172.  7269- 
7271. 

Attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  1880  shows  that  Kensington  practically  stands  fir^t  in  energetic  administration  of 

the  Act,  7173,  7174 Statement  that  the  vestry  have  always  had  a  well-qualified  m>in 

ns  analyst,  7175. 

Complete  control  of  the  vestry  over  their  inspectors^ ;  statement  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  7176,  7177 
Opinion  that  the  diminution  of  adulteration  in  Kensington  is  due  to  the  steady  enforoe 
ment  of  the  Act  by  the  veatry,  7178-7180.  7275-7277. 

View  of  the  vestry  that  the  Act  should  be  amended  so  that  the  real  offender  in  cases 
of  adulteration,  namely,  the  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer,  could  be  got  at ;  necessity 
of  thrf)wing  upon  the  original  defendant  the  respon^^ibility  of  proving  vizi  he  sold  the 

article  as  he  received  it,  7181-7195.  7265-7268 Desirability  of  inspectors  being 

empowered  to  take  samples  of  articles  at  any  railway  station  or  other  place  where  they 
are  in  course  of  deli  very »  7190. 

Recommendation  that,  except  in  the  case  of  compounded  drugs,  the  label  should  state 

the  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  in  a  mixture,  7196-7201 Opinion  that,  on 

the  whole,  it  would  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  have  a  standard  for  milk,  7902- 
7204. 

General  agreement  with  the  recommendation  that  all  imported  articles  should  be 

subject  to  examination  and  analysis  by  the  local  Custom  authorities,  7205-7209 

Inadequacy  of  the  fines  at  present  imposed  for  adulteration  ;  view  of  witness  that  the 
fines  should  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  an  absolute  preventitive  of  fraud,  72o9*-72i8. 
7«73.7274-    , 

Suggestion  that  itinerant  vendors  of  food  and  drugs  should  be  res:istered,  7219,  7220 

Certainty  that  the  laboratory  at  Somerset  House,  if  properly  adminbtered,  would 

be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  7223,  7224. 

Recommendation  that  there  should  be  established  an  expert  board  of  reference,  to 
whom  all  disputed  points  could  be  referred,  and  who  could  set  forth  the  definitions, 
limits,  and   standards   of  quality   and   purity,   and   lay   down   general   rule?  for  the 

administration  of  the  Acts,  7225-7255.  7272 Contention  that  every  article  that  is 

used  for  the  preparation  of  human  food  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  food 

itself,  7256-7261 Opinion  that  when  spirits  are  sold  below  the  standard,  the  fact 

should  be  prominently  stated  in  every  room  in  which  they  are  sold,  7262-7264. 

Rogers,  John  Innes.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  has  been  requested  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  the  general  grocery  trade 
of  the  kingdom ;  has  been  connected  with  the  trade  tor  thirty-five  years,  5745-5747. 
5798. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  has  been 
checked  by  the  unlimited  use  or  abuse  of  chicory;  decline  in  the  consumption  of  coffee 

from  '99  of  n  pound  per  head  of  the  population  in  1879  to  '69  in  1893;  5748  et  sea. 

View  of  witness  that,  if  the  trade  were  legitimately  conducted,  and  if  people  could  have 
the  stimulus  they  expect  from  coffee,  the  consumption  would  have  increased  with  the 
population ;  reference  to  the  present  trade  in  coffee  as  really  a  trade  in  chicory,  574^ 
ecseq.;  5771-5773- 

Decrease  in  the  importation  of  chicory  during  the  last  four  years  18  per  cent, 
and  in  coffee  22  per  cent. ;  explanation,  however,  that  these  figures  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  very  sure  guide  as  the  amount  of  the  home  production  of  chicory  is  unknown,  5758- 
5760. 

No  doubt  that  admixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory  have  increased  in  con^^equence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  coffee,  which  is  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  coffee  on  the 
Continent,  where  chicory  is  not  so  much  used,  5761,  5762. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  French  buy  the  freshly   roasted  berries,  grind  them, 

and  make  a  decoction  of  them,  which  is  kept  for  a  certain  time,  the  cafe  au  hit  being 
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Itogersy  John  Inne$.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence; — continued. 

made  by  aHding  a  little  of  this  extract  of  coflee  to  a  bowl  of  hot  milk,  5762 Opinion 

that  what  is  sold  in  this  country  as  French  coffee  is  neither  French  nor  coffee,  some  of 
the  samples  containing  as  much  as  80  or  90  per  cent  of  chicory  ;  conclusion  that  there 
ought  to  he  some  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  chicory  in  mixtures,  5762,  5763.  ^79«- 
6797- 

Certainty  that  the  prartlce  of  witness'  firm  to  declare  the  percentage  of  chicory  in 
their  mixtures  is  detrimental  to  their  business,  as  other  6rm6  do  not  act  likewise  ;  con- 
tention that  the  honest  trader  and  the  growers  as  well  as  tlie  public  should  be  protected 
by  the  proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  being  specified  on   the  labels,  5763  et  seq. ; 

5867  €tseq. Suggestion  thai  coff<=»e  with  not  more  than  25  or  33  per  ceni.  of  chicory 

should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  as  coffee  with  the  proportions  specified  on  the  labels,  and 
that  mixtures  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  chicory  should  be  called  coffeine,  with 

the  proportions  declared,  or  chicorine  without  any  declaration,  6774-5778.  5871 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  in8U|>erable  analytical  difficulties  in  specifying  the  propor« 
dims  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture ;  desirability  of  a  latitude  of  5  per  cent,  being 
allowed,  and  of  an  appeal  to  some  central  authority,  for  the  full  protection  of  the  trader, 
6779-578  ».6«79-5«8i. 

Opini(m  that  the  admixture  of  starch  and  sugar  with  cocoa  c  mnot  be  regarded  as 
adulteration,  cocoa  being  a  manufactured  urticle;  recommendation  that  the  percentages 
of  the  ingredients  should  be  declared  on  the  labels,  and  that  when  (he  added  substances 
rise  above  a  certain  percentage  the  mixture  should  be  called   by  some   name  other  tiian 

cocoa,  5782  et  seq, Proposal  that  in  future  all  mixtures  should   have  a  special  name, 

different  to  that  of  the  pure  article ;  necessity,  however,  of  exempting  from  this 
arrangement  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard  imxtures,  which  the  public  taste  and  the 
exigencies  of  cominetice  have  legitimised,  5783-5791.  5872-5875. 

View  of  witness  that,  although  the  Act  of  1875  was  well  meant,  it  is  no  deterrent  as 
regards  the  spice  trade,  there  bein^  more  adulteration  in  the  trade  since  the  Act  than 

there  was  before  ;  necessity  of  making  the  Act  much  moi%  stringent,  5798  et  $eq. 

Information  as  to  the  adulteration  ol'  pepper;  conclusion  that  white  pepper  at  the 
present  time  is  adulterated   with  some  unknown  substance  which  the  analyats  have 

hitherto  been  unable  to  detect,  5810-5837.  5848,  5849 Discontinuance  of  the  sale 

of  poivrette  as  pepper,  after  a  few  proaecuiions  of  retail  buyers  in  Liverpool,  5838. 

Decided  opinion  that  adulterations  should  l>e  attacked  at  the  fountain-head  by  (be 
State  prosecuting  the  man  who  manufactures  or  imports  Uiem,  5839-5847.  5888-5898 

Statement  that  the  real  ginger  trade  of  the  country  is  being  destroyed   by  the 

adulteration  that  is  going  on,  the  practice  being  to  grind  up  refuse  ginger  and  mix  it 
with  good  ginger,  5850-5859.  5865,  5866. 

Complaint  asi^ainst  the  present  Act  that  the  analysts  do  not  become  aware  of 
adulterations  until  their  attention  is  called  to  them,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  on  the 
look  out  for  them  ;  desirability  of  there  being  an  experieticed  Intelligence  Department  to 

look  after  such  matters,  5859-5862 Advisability  of  article*  of  food  and  drink,  and  all 

ingredients  to  be  allowed  in  their  preparation  or  manufacture,  being  distinctly  defined  in 
any  future  amendment  of  the  law,  5862-5864. 

Opinion  that  the  practice  of  colouring  articleii  of  f^iod  need  not  be  stopped,  but  should 

be  brought  under  Parliamentary  control,  as  is  in  France  and  Germany,  5876-5878 

Large  importation  of  exhausted  caraways,  which  are  mixed  with  unexhausted  ones  and 
sold  whole  or  ground,  5882-5886. 

Adulteration  of  cinnamon   with  ground   walnut  slielh,  5887 Stitement  that  the 

so-called  wild  mace  and  wild  soapy  nutmegs  are  mixed  with  genuine  mace  and  nut- 
megs, the  wild  nutmegs  being  so  plentiful  as  to  render  the  making  of  wooden  ones 
unnecessary,  5890-5894. 

Adulteration    of  arrowroot    with  potato  starch  and  tapioca  flour,  5895-5898 

Instance  of  the  adulteration  of  fine-cut  oatmeal  with  barley  meal,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case  being  that  the  fraud  could  not  be  brought  legally  home  to  the  miller  who  committed 
it,  58^9- 

Prejudicial  effect  on  the  pure  liquorice  trade  of  the  importation  of  large  quantities  ot 
heavily  adulterated   French  liquorice;  contention  that  the  public  ought  to  get  pure 

liquorice  at  a  confectioner*s  as  well  as  at  a  chemist's  shop,  5902-5905 Belief  that 

olive  oil  is  largely  adulterated  with  cotton  and  other  oils,  59)6,  5907. 

Extensive  sale  of  so*called  beeswax,  containing  as  much  as  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 

paraffin  wax,  5910,  5911 No  doubt  that  all  imported  tinned  peas  are  coloured   with 

sulphate  of  copper;  necessity  of  some  standard  as  to  colouring,  the  magisterial  decisions 
being  very  contradictory,  5912-5921. 

[Second  Examination.] — Creneral  conclusion  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
direct  ad ulierai ion  in  the  grocery  trade,  chiefly  in  connection  with  spices,  arrowroot, 
seeds,  and  liquorice,  and  that  there  are  also  practices  vergiui^  on  adulteration,  such  as 
admixtures  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard,  5923-5927.  5976-5982.  6197-6202. 
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Report^  1895 — continued. 


Rogers^  John  Innes.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Appointment  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  a  committee  to  collect  evidence 
to  lay  l>efore  the  present  Select  Committee;  explanation  respecting  certain  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Chamber^  69'-*7-59*i9'  6161,  6162 Difference  of  opinion  in  the  Chamber 

as  to  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  mixtures,  5929. 

Grounds  for  ihe  conclusion  that  direct  adulteration  is  not  properly  dealt  with  under 
the  present  law,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  dealt  with  at  all ;  opinion  that  the  wholesale 
manufHcturer  who  really  commits  the  frauds  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  or 
such   heavy  fines  as  would  render  adulteration  unprofitable,  5930.  5931.  dojQ  et  seq. 

Contention  that  most  of  the  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  admixtures    .ire  due    to 

objectionable  action  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  5931  et  seq. ;  5983.  6040-6049. 

Unsatisfactory  adfuinistration  of  the  present  law,  practices  verging  on  adulteration 
being  left  entirely  alone,  although  they  entail  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  standard 

of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  5946  et  seq.;  6079  et  seq. View  of  witness  that  the 

rate  of  remuneration  of  the  public  analysts  is  insufficient,  and  that  there  is  no  general 
supervision  over  them;  dissatisfaction  of  the  analysts  with  the  Somerset  House  officials, 

5951.  6006.  6083-6088.  6 1 52-6 1 61 Recommendation  that  all  the  Acts  dealing  with 

adulterations  and  mixtures  should  be  brought  into  one  Act,  to  be  called  the  Adulteration 
Act,  and  that  fhe  Merchandise  Marks  Act  should  be  administered  by  the  same 
authorities  as  the  Adulteration  Act,  59o2*  6089-6093.  6210-6222. 

Desirability  of  factories  and  all  places  where  foods,  drugs,  or  drinks  may  be  stored  or 
sold  being  open  to  the  inspectors  at  all  reasonable  hours  ;  proposal  also  that  on  a 
conviction  for  adulteration  the  offender,  in  addition  to  the  seizure  of  his  goods,  should 
be  punished  by  a  severe  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  for  a  second  offence  by  imprisonment 

without  the  option  of  a  fine,  59.53.  6026-6039.  6163-6165 Necessity,  in  the  case  of 

a  number  of  shops  kept  by  one  man,  of  there  being  safeguards  which  would  make  the 
managers  liable  as  regards  adulteration  when  the  proprietor  is  not  personally  resident  on 
the  premises,  5954,  5955. 

General  confirmation  of  witness'  previously-expressed  opinion  as  to  the  declaration  of 
the  constituents  of  an  article  and  their  percentage  on  the  wrapper ;  absence  of  necessity 
for  any  declaration   when  the  article  is  sold  as  "chicorine,    **  mustard ine,"  &c.,  5958. 

5987-5991.  6007-6013.   6108-6118.  6145-6151.   6203-6209 Suggestion    that   the 

pi'oposed  central  Government  Analytical  Department  should  have  sufficient  funds, 
appliances,  and  skilled  assistance  to  enable  it  t<i  make  original  researches  into  adulteration 
and  its  detection,  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  local  analysts,  and  to  fight 
important  and  expensive  cases,  5959,  5960.  5996-6000.  6050  et  seq. ;  61 19-6123. 

Opinion  that  the  department  should  have  complete  control  as  to  fixing  and  varj'ing 
standards  of  purity,  strength,  or  colouring,  and  as  to  the  wording  and  size  of  the  labels 
on  all  foods,  drugs,  drinks,  or  materials  used  in  their  preparation,  5960.  6063-6073. 

6134-6136 Proposal    that  there  should  be   an   advisory  and  honorary  council  of 

traders  to  advise  the  central  department  and  to  educate  commercial  opinion  and  raise  the 
mercantile  standard,  5960,  5961. 

Attention  drawn  to  the  regulations  of  the  Grocers*  Company  of  the  City  of  London, 
which,  allowing  for  difference  of  the  times,  embody  the  whole  of  the  powers  which 
witness  proposes  to  delegate  to  the  Central  Analytical  Department ;  conviction  that  the 
larj^e  amount  of  adulteration  now  practii^ed  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  company,  5962, 

5963.  G094-6099.  6137-6144 Disapproval  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill,  the  clauses 

as  to  warranty  being  very  unsatisfactory;  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  warranty  for 
perishable  goods  and  good.*^  sold  in  bulk  would  partially  meet  witness'  objections,  5964- 
5972.  6074  et  seq.;  6166-6197.  6223-6225. 

Submission  by  witness  of  a  draft    Bill  embodying   the   various   suggestions  he  has 

made,  5973,  5974 Belief  that  the  adulterants  now  used  are  not  of  a  poisonous  or 

unwholesome  character,  as  they  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  5975. 

Sale  by  witness'  firm  of  three  qualities  of  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory,  containing 
50,  75,  and  80  per  ceni.  of  chicory  respectively  declared   on  the  tins;  no  doubt  that 

in  many  mixtures  sold  the  chicory  goes  up  to  90  per  cent.,  5976-5980 Opinion  that 

in  the  case  of  mixtures  the  desire  of  the  inspector  to  have  tins  broken  up,  and  to  take 
a  small  quantify  only  is  a  further  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  protection  given  to  the 
retailer  by  the  label  of  the  manufacturer;  suggestion  hereon,  5984,  5985. 

Agreement ;  with  the  suggestion  that  the  sample  taken  by  the  inspector  should  be 
divided  into  four  parts  instead  of  three,  one  part  to  go   back  to  the  manufacturer  or 

wholesale  vendor,  5986 Opinion  that  verbal  declarations  made  by  the  grocer  to  the 

inspector  should  not  be  recognised,  and  that  the  label  on  the  article  should  be  the  onlv 
protection,  699^-6995- 

Contention  that  an  the  certificate  of  the  public  analyst  is  admitted,  on  proof,  without 
the  personal  presence  of  the  analyst  in  court,  the  certificate  of  the  wholesale  dealer's 

analyst  should  also  be  admitted  in  the  same  way,  6001,6002. 6124-6133 Desirability 

ol' cases  of  adulteration  being  tried  in  the  main  district  where  the  offending  wholesale 
dealer  or  manufacturer  resides,  6003-6005. 
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Ropers,  John  Innes.     (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence) — continued. 

Opinion  that  if  alkalis  are  being  added  to  cocoa,  it  is  a  new  departure  that  should  be 

prohibited,  6014-6025- Certainty  that  if  a  Government  analytical  department  were 

established,  foreign  Governments  would  communicate  with  it  in  regard   to  preventing 

adulteration?,  6057  et  seq. Information  as  to  the  colouring  of  sugar;  opmion  that 

the  »ale  of  yellow  crystals  as  Demerara  sugar  is  a  fraud,  6100-6107. 

Bowsony  Cecil.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  cheese  broker  of  Liverpool, 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  trade  22  years ;  is  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Produce  Exchange,  and  appears  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Provision  Association, 
395«-3964- 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  large  quantities  of  adulterated  cheese  are  shipped  from 

Chicago  to  the  ntirth  of  England,  3955-3960.  3999-4008 Opinion  that  the  adulterated 

cheese  coming  from  America  is  unwholesome,  very  liable  to  decomposition,  and  a 
fraudulent  imitation  of  a  good  article  of  food,  3961  et  seg. 

Statement  that  a  conviction  was  obtained  in  each  of  the  eleven  prosecutions  instituted 
in  Liverpool  during;  the  last  twelve  months  in  connection  with  adulterated  cheese,  the 

imitation  cheese  being  in  most  cases  condemned,  3965-3975 Manufacture  and  sale 

of  the  spurious  cheese  recently  prohibited  in  Wisconsin,  3982,  3983. 

Debire  of  the  Liverpool  Provision  Association  that  the  production  and  sale  of  6 lied 
cheese  should  be  prohibited  in  this  country,  the  manufacture  of  this  cheese  being  not 

only  detrimental  to  the  cheese  trade  but  to  the  public  interest,  3984-3998.  4009-4012 

Belief  that  the  fund  raised  in  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  people  dealing  in 
adulterated  cheese  has  hud  a  very  great  influence  in  protecting  the  trade  and  the  public; 
recommendation  that  the  example  should  be  followed  in  other  localities  if  some  Govern- 
ment Departmenf  does  not  take  the  matter  up,  3993-3998.  4013-4025 Opinion  that 

a  slight  excess  of  water  in  cheese  cannot  be  held  to  be  adulteration,  and  that  no 
magistrate  would  be  justified  in  convicting  in  such  a  case,  4026-4029. 


Samples.    Opinion  that  the  public  should  have  the  right  to  take  samples  for  analysis  apart 
from  those  taken  by  public  officials,  so  that  any  society  for  maintaining   the  purity  of 

food  might  institute  prosecutions  if  necessary,  Linp  3773-3783.  3845-3847 Proposal 

that  tiie  sample  taken  by  the  inspector  should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  instead  of  three, 
BO  that  one  part  could  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  wholesale  vendor,  if  required,  Kihert 
5r2o-5i29..  5i6*>-5i73.  5203«^#tfy.;  5256^^*^9.;  5274-5276. 

Agreement  with  the  suggestion  that  the  sample  taken  by  the  inspector  should  be 
divided  into  four  parts  instead  of  three,  one  part  to  go  back  to  the  manufacturer  or 

wholesale  vendor.  Borers  5986 Opinion  that  wholesale  dealers  should  have  their 

goods  sampled  from  time  to  time  by  the  inspectors,  especially  at  the  ports  of  entry. 
Sir  W.  Pink  6625-6630. 

Necessity  of  further  provision  for  the  taking  of  samples  by  inspectors  from  wholesale 
houses,  manufacturers,  and  importers;  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
examine  butter  and  preserved  fruits  than  tea  at  the  port  of  entry,  Giles  7033.  7094-7099 

Approval  of  the  sample  taken   by  the  inspector  being  divided  into   four   parts,  and 

each  part  marked  by  the  vendor,  ib.  7094,  7093 Desu*ability  of  inspectors    beinjf 

empowered  to  take  samples  of  articles  at  any  railway  station  or  other  place  where  ihey 

are  in  course  of  delivery,  Robinson  7190;  Egerton  7555;  A.  W.  Stokes  7879,  7880 

Conclusion  that  the  absence  of  a  time  limit  in  regard  to  perishable  articles  is  a  great 
impediment  to  iheelhcient  administration  of  the  Acis,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  further 
analysis;  impracticability  of  the  idea  of  preserving  the  samples  by  employing  some 
freezing  process,  Bigerton  75S1-7584.  7608-7614. 

Desirability  of  each  vestry  bein«;;  compelled  by  law  to  take  a  minimum  number  of 
samples  for  analysis,  say  one  sample  per  500  inhabitants,  A.  W,  Stokes  7836-7888—— 
Proposal  that  in  taking  samples  of  8eidlilz  powders,  teething  powders,  citric  acid,  and 
alkalis,  the  article^i,  being  in  such  small  quantities,  should  not  be  divided,  but  that  two 
or  three  of  the  same  article  should  be  taken,  and  be  considered  of  uniform  quality,  ib. 

7*^39-7842 Dii>approval  of  the  proposal  that  samples  of  perishable  articles  should  be 

preserved  with  formaldehyde,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  allow  the  samples 
to  be  tampered  with ;  8U!:n;estion  that  the  vendor  should  have  the  right  to  have  his 
sample  analysed  by  the  Court  of  Reference  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  purchase, 

ib.  7869-7873 Disapproval  of  the  rules  issued  a  year  a<io  by  the  Local  Government 

Board  at  the  iiisitancc  of  the  Somerset  House  authorities  in  regard  to  the  quantities  and 
method  of  put:ing  up  samples  for  analysis,  ib.  791 1-7918.  7959-7964. 

See  also  Analysts  and  Analyses,         Inspection. 
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SmuUrsan,  John  Cornelius.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  14  the  honorary 
Seorttary  of  ibe  Cofiee  Association  of  London,  and  appears  on  behalf  of  the  Coffee 
Trade  Section  of  the  «x>ndon  Chamber  of  Cuinmerce  ;  has  been  in  the  coffee  trade  for 
about  forty  years,  6677-"568i. 

Bvidence  in  support  of  the  contention  that  there  is  a  very  large  adulteration  of  coffee 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  no  improvement  having  taken  place  since  1886;  5582  et 

W.;  5622  etseq.;  5680-5686. 5709-57 1 3-  574  3>  5744 Explanation  that  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  nnanimtms  as  to  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  because  of  the 
large  trade  interest  in  mixtures  having  made  itself  felt ;  disajo^ement  of  witne^A  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Coffee  Trade  Section  against  the  compuUory  declaration  of  the 
proportions  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture,  5589  et  seq. ;  5737-574^- 

Belief  that  if  the  declaration  of  proportions  were  compulsory  wholesale  mixers  would 
adopt  better  methods  of  manufacture  to  enable  them  to  do  it  accurately,  5600-5602. 

gj^2 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  ditUculty  of  analysis  as  regards  coffee  and  ciiicory  ; 

experience  of  witness  that  analysts  can  fix,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  quantities' of 
the  ingredients  in  a  mixture,  5603-560(5.  5664  et  teq. ;  5741,  5742. 

Kefuf^al  of  the  Chamber  to  adopt  the  resolutiiMi  of  the  Coffee  Trade  Section,  a  resolu- 
tion beinu;  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  law  as  to  admixtures  and  their  declaration  to 

the  purcKaser  requires  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  5607-5^10 Unpatislactory  state 

of  tlie  present  law,  manufacturers  having  a  licence  to  mix  as  much  chicory  as  they  like 
with  coffee,  so  long  as  they  put  a  notice  on  the  label  to  the  effect  thai  the  article  is 
sold  as  an  admixture;  suggestions  hereon,  5611-5622.  5661-5663.  5672-5679.  5714 
et  seq. 

Opinion  that  the  admixture  of  starch  and.  sugar  with  cocoa  is  not  legitimate,  5630- 

ggg^ Recommendation  that  coffee  and  chicory  should  be  sold  separately,  leaving  the 

public  to  mix  them  together,  5635-5639 Experience  of  witness  that  real  French 

coffee  contains  a  large  amount  of  chicory,  5645-5647.  5687-5689. 

View  of  the  coffee  growers  abroad  that  the  sale  of  genuine  coffee  is  interfered  with 
by  the  extensive  use  of  chicory,  and  that  the  admixture  of  chicory  ought  to  be  ohecked 
or  prevented;  vitiation  of  the  public  taste  by  the  undue  proportion  of  chicory  put  into 
die  mixtures  for  the  sake  of  profit,  5648  et  seq. ;  5690-5708^ — Importance  of  there 
being  a  central  laboratory  with  Government  confirmatiou  to  appeal  to  in  cases  of 
doubtful  analysis,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  injustice  to  tne^ders  or  retailers,  5664-5671. 

Sausages.  Conclusion  that  the  standard  for  sausages  should  be  50  per  cent,  meat  and 
50  per  cent  bresd,  Stokes  7926-7931. 

Scotland.  Opinion  that  in  Scotland  the  retail  trade  does  not  tamper  with  butter  before  it 
reaches  the  public,  uor  with  cheese,  Osborne  4569.  4571.  4572— —Conclusion  that  the 
Adulteration  Acts  are  much  more  fairly  administered  in  ScotlancI  tliao  in  Et^glandf  the 
local  authorities,  while  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  fraud,  refraining  from  harassing  the 
retail  trade  as  they  do  in  Ejigland,  Dunlop  6957,  6958. 

See  vAso  Butter.       Cheese.       Margarine. 

Shop  Assistants.  Recommendation  that  any  assistant  selling  margarine  as  butter  should,  as 
well  as  his  employer,  be  made  liable  to  prosecution ;  anomalous  coadition  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  assistants,  an  employer  being  innocent   under  the  Margarine  Act  and  guilty 

under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Ling  3733,  3734.  3789  el  seq. Advisability 

of  the  Margarine  Act  beins:  prominently  displayed  in  shops,  and  of  any  assistant  in- 
fringing it  beine  made  liable  for  the  penalty  inflicted,  Williams  6815-6820.  6833-6839 

Pr(»posal  that  where  an  adulterated  article  has  been  sold  by  the  fault  or  error  of  an 

assistant  the  latter  shall  be  brought  before  the  court  and  the  employer  acquitted  on 
proof  that  the  sale  was  without  his  knowledge  or  connivance,  Giles  7033.  7070.  7073. 

Blater,  Robert  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  shipper  of  butter  from 
Kennes  ;  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  trade,  40*1-408. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  facility  with  which  adulteration  is  carried 
on  in  the  butter  industry  in  France  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of  the  French  analysts  to 
detect  margarine  in  butter  when  the  Quantity  present  is  less  than  10  per  cent.,  409-416. 

528ef  #e^. Statement  that  although  there  is  a  law  in  France  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 

mixing  of  margarine  and  butter,  it  is  not  preventive  in  any  way,  417-428. 

Submission  by  witness  of  a  letter  from  the  Viscomte  de  YiUebois  Mareuil,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  margariners  are  all  powerful  in  France  and  too  rich  to  admit  of  anyone 

to  struggle  against  them,  429-431.  550-5(10 Attention  drawn  to  the  large  quantity  of 

margarme  received  by  French  bntter  shippers  from  Holland  and  Belgium;  declaration 
of  tlie  honest  butter  merchants  that  unless  the  French  Paiiiament  are  prepared  to  aid 
them  efficaciously  against  margarine  adulteration  they  will  be  obliged  to  imitate  their 
less  scrupulous  competitors,  432-435.  447-452.  528-548. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  that  41,029  separate  petitions  have  been 

addressed  to  the  French    Parliament  against  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  margarine, 

0.73.  3  M  the 
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Slater^  Robert  Henry,    (^alytig  of  bif  Endeoci!) — continued. 

the  fraud  fttU  goes  011^436-438 Stateoieiit  that  hurp^  a manliliet  of  marfjariiirlRre 

.,  brought  to  Banyes.ajv)  th^e  miabed  wiMi  pare  bntttr  m  ihe  peeseace  of  ttniittcipal 
agent?,  the  mixture  being  then  shipped  with  a  ''  margarine  "  tijL'k€lt  atteohed,  Wtliobcaii 
be  removed  and  the  consignment  disposed  of  as  pure  butter;  immense  profito  dfrired 
from  this  procef^s,  440,  441.  513-543 — ;-Stati8tics  handed  in  showing  that»,aUhoagh 
'  there  are  large  manvfaoturers  of  margarine  in  France  profe^ainfi:  to  wprk  almoai  ex- 
clusively for  export^  very  little  margarine  is  actually  shipped,  from  the  country^  442'*446. 
Prohibition  of^he  use  of  iparffarine  in  hospitak  and  public  institnttons  in  Paris  on  the 

frround  that  it  is  iniurious  tohealtb,  463'*-4^*  49i-*496*  5^9-  649— ^Extracts  ^m 
etters  from  French  butter  i^bippers  {App.  373f  374)1  sliowing  that  any  action  taken  by 
the  English  Government  in  order  to  induce  the  French  Government  to  pass  and  carry 
out  laws  against  margarinin<^  butler  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  butter  shippers  and 
agricultural  representatives  in  France^  461  et  $eq. 

List  of  official  pi:ices  of  butters  in  Britann^  put  in,  the  prices  betoff  mach  higher  than 
thoxe  at  which  Normandy  butter  is  sold  m  London;  inference  tkat  as  the  bulk  of 
JBrittany  butter  comes  to  London  vi&  Normandy  margarine  is  added  en  route,  471-597. 
561-564. 

Somerset  House  {Central  Laboratory).  Disapproval  of  any  increase  of  central  oi^aaisa- 
tion,  the  present  Somerset  House  tests  and  analyses  being  quite  satisfactory,  Van  J)er 

Bergh  3365-3367.    3487-3491- Adequacy  of  the  tests    and  analyses  at  Somenet 

House,  Mc  Galium  3589-3591  ;  Haselwood  6559— —Experience  of  witness  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  Somerset  House  analysis  is  correct ;  decided  opinion  that  this 
protection  to  traders  should  be '  ooatinued,  as  there  are  a  number  of  country  analysts 

wboae  analyses  cannot  be  relied  upon,  Kilvert  5  ^6^-5 '59 Importance  of  there  being 

a  central  laboratory  with  Government  confirmation  to  appeal  to  in  cases  of  doubt^ 
analysis,  so  that  thfre  shall  be  no  injustice  to  traoers  or  retailers,  Sandereon 
5664-5671. 

Certainty  that  the  laboratory  at  Somerset  House,  if  properly  administered,  would  be  a 

very.valuaole  adjunct  Xq  the  enforcement  of  the  Acts,  Robinson  7223,  7224 Desire 

that  when  there  ia  a  conflict  of  evidence  the  magistrate  should  be  compelled  to  refer  the 

sample  in  dispute  to  Somerset  Houfte,   fFilson  7297  et  seq. Satisfaction  with  the 

analyses  made  at  Somerset  House ;  opinion  that  the  local  poblic  analysts  are  not  as  a 
rule  very  careful,  ib.  7297  et  $eq. 

Desirability  of  the  Somerset  House  chemists  being  empowered  to  call  in  expert 

witnesses  when  necessary,  Blyth  7746 Grounds  for  the  recommendation  that  in 

doubtful  cases  a  reference  by  the  local  analyst  to  the  Government  laboratory  sliould  be 
allowed  before  the  .vendor  is  summoned,  especially  in  regard  to  new  products  or  new 
forms  of  adulteration,  tf*.  7747-7759.  ' 

See  also  Analysts  and  Analyses.  Central  JDepartmeni.  Inspection. 

South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants*  Association.     See  B UTTER.         Margarine. 

Spices.  View  of  witness  that  although  the  Act  of  1875  was  w^ll  meant,  it  is  no  deterrent 
as  regards  the  spice  trade,  there  beiuvr  more  adulterati(m  in  spices  since  the  Act  than 
there  was  before;  necessity  of  making  the  Act  much  more  strifigent,  Rogers  S79^ 
et  seq.^-^-^See  also  Rpper. 

Spirits^  Opinion  that  when  spirits  are  sold  below  the  standard  the  fact  should  be  promi- 
nently stated  in  every  room  in  which  they  arc  sold,  Robinson  7262-7264 Ob)ection 

to  the  general  label  *' All  spirits  are  sold  diluted,"  by  which  publicans. protect  them- 
selves when  sellin;;  spirits  diluted  below  the  law  staridard  that  has  been  fixed,  Blyth 
7761-7764-^— Contention  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  pablicans  to  contract  ^maelves 
out  of  the  Act  bv  setting  up  a  notice  that  all  spirits  are  diluted,  A.  IV.  Stokes  7920- 
79«5-  7965-7968- 

Standards  of  Purity.     Opinion  that  the  central  department  should  have  complete  control 

•    as  to  fixing  and  varying  standards  of  purity,  strength,  or  colouring,  and  as  to  the  wording 

and  size  of  the  labels  on  all  foi^ds,  drugs,  drinks,  or  materials  used  in  their  preparation, 

Rogers  5960.  6063-6073.  6134-6136 Proposal  thit  there  shotild  be  an  advisory  and 

honorary  council  of  traders  to  advise  the  central  department,  and  to  educate  commercial 
opinion  and  raise  the  mercantile  standards ;  belief  that  such  a  council  would  enable 
undesirable  practices  to  be  stopped  with  the  least  possible  aroonnt  of  friction,  ib.  5960, 

5961 Advisability  of  establisliine  a  system  of  scientifically-determined  btaudards  for 

the  guidance  of  public  analysts,  traders,  and  others,  Giles  7033. 

Proposal  that    standards    for  milk,  milk  products,  and  other  articles  admitting  of 

definition  shall  be  fixed  by  an  expert  committee  under  the  Local  Government  Boaid 

.    with  power  to  alter  them  in  exceptional  seasons,  Egerton  7555.  7577*7580.  7625-7633. 

--^Deairability 
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Standards  of  r\<rify— continued. 

Desirability  of  establishing;  by  law  limits  or  stand  irds  in  all  cases  where  ii  is  possible 

to  t\x  theiii ;  practically  the  standaris  arrived  at  by  appeals  to  Somerset  H  >us*^  are  now 
woiked  to,  the  trades  perfectly  well  understanding  them,  JUj/th  7709-7711.  7789 
et  seq. 

See  also  Analysti  and  Analyses.         BVTTERy  I.         JUilk. 

Stewart,  C.  Sc  Co.  Letter  from  Messi-s.  C.  Stewart  &  Co.,  dated  Rennes,  loth  July  1894, 
submitting  that  the  fiaudulent  admixture  of  margarine  and  butter  should  be  stopped, 
^PP'  373. 

Stokes,  Alfred  Walter,  F.CS.,  F.I.C.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Witness  is  pubh'c 
analyst  to  the  parishes  of  Hampstead,  Paddington,  St.  Luke,  and  Bethnal  Green,  and 
has  had  over  ti^enty-hve  years'  ezfierience  ns  a  public  analyst ;  appears  in  support  of  a 
peiitson  dated  the  loth  October  1893,  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke,  7832-7836. 

Desirability  of  each  vestry   being  compelled  by   law  to  take  a  minimum  number  of 

samples  for  analysis,  say  one  sample  per  500  inhabitants,  7836-7838 Proposal  that 

in  iakihur  samples  (if  seidlitz  powders,  teething  powders,  citric  acids,  and  allcalis,  the 
articles,  being  in  such  small  quantities,  should  not  be  divided,  but  that  two  or  three  of 
the  same  article  sh(»uld  be  taken  and  be  considered  of  uniform  quality,  7839- 
7842. 

Approval  of  the  recommendation  to  establish  an  expeit  court  of  reference,  which 
should  fix  standards  and  advise  as  to  methods  of  analysis;  complaint  that  the  Somerset 
House  standards  are  not  known  to  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  except  in  cases 
where.disputes  arise,  7843-7849 Opinion  that  the  wholesale  dealers  should  be  sum- 
moned III  adulteration  cases  whenever  a  warranty  is  filed  ;  attention  drawn  to  a  whole- 
sale firm  of  milk  vendors  who  always  give  a  warranty  with  their  adulicrated  milk  to 
protect  their  customers  and  find  safety  themselves  under  the  twenty-eight  days' limit, 
7850  et  seq  ;  7976  et  seq. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  samples  of  perishable  articles,  should  be  preserved 
with  formaldehyde,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  allow  the  samples  to  be  tam- 
pered with;  suggestion  that  the  vendor  should  have  the  right  to  have  his  sample  analysed 

oy  the  Court  of  Reference  within  a  fortnight  trom  the  date  of  purchase,  7869-7873 

Contention  that  the  fines  in  cases  of  adulteration  should  be  mure  uniform  than  they  now 
are,  and  that  a  minimum  fine  should  be  fixed  bv  law ;  concurrence  with  the  proposal 
that  the  minimum  fine  should  be  40*.,  7874-7878.  7899. 

Advisability  of  inspectors  being  allowed  to  take  samples  of  food  and  drugs  at  railway 
stations  and  other  places  while  in  course  of  delivery  to  persons  within  their  districts, 

whether  ti«e  places  are  within  the  districts  or  not,  7879,  7880 View  of  witness  that 

the  name  of  the  preponderating  article  in  mixtures  should  be  put  first  on  the  label,*and 
the  proportion  of  the  article  that  the  purchaser  goes  to  buy  should  be  put  as  not  less 
than  so  much  per  cent,  78H1  et  seq.  ;  7966-796^«  7969-7978. 

Opinion  that  all  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  should  continue  to  be  described  as 
margarine,  ext  eptional  treatment  beinjr  necessary  as  regards  margarine  to  protect  agri- 
cultural interests,  7897,  7898 Grounds  of  witness'  opposition  to  all  the  recommenda- 

tion»  of  thf  Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Association,  1895;  non-objection  to  nine  per  cent, 
solids  not  fat,  and  three  per  cent,  of  solids  fat  us  a  fair  staiKiard  for  milk,  7900-7910. 
796»-7964- 

Discipproval  ol  the  rule^  issued  a  year  ago  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the 
instance  of  the  Somerset  House  authorities  in   regard   to  the  quantities  and    method  of 

puttinir  up  samples  for  an.dysis,  791 1-79 iH.  7959-7964 Necessity  of  amending  the 

Adulteration  Acts  in  regard  to  tiie  form  of  certificate,  which  is  badly  worded,  7919. 

Convention  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  publicans  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  by  setting  up  a  notice  that  all  spirits  are  diluted,  7920-7925.  7965-7968 Con- 
clusion that  the  standard  (or  sausages  should  be  fifty  per  cent,  meat  and  fifty  per  cent, 
bread,  7926-7931. 

Opinion  that  baking  powder  should  be  declared  to  be  a  food,  so  as  to  bring  it  under 

the  Act,  7932-7939 Desirability  of  the  amount  of  salt  allowable  m  beer  being  fixed; 

doubt  as  to  antiseptics  bemg  much  used  in  beer,  7940-7944. 

Necessity  of  there  being  a  certain  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar,  7945,  7946 
*-^- Advisability  of  there  being  some  limit   below  which  the  fat  should  not  be  deficient 

in  cheese,  7947-7950 Insistence  of  witness  on  the  principle  that  all  food  coming  from 

abroad  |hould  be  analysed  at  the  port  of  entry,  7976  7988. 

Stokes,  William  Lamk  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  -^Witness  is  Treasurer  of  the  South 
of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Association,  and  Agent  for  the  jCo-operative  Wholesale 
Society  of  Limerick ;  has  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  butter  markets  of 
Ireland,  1874-1879. 

o.73«  3  N  Evidence 
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Stokes^  William  Lamb.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  the  prosecutions  that  had  been  instituted 
in  England  for  excels  of  moisture  in  Irish  butter  the  South  of  Ireland  Batter  Merchants' 
Association  took  the  matter  np  and  fciund  that  the  amount  of  moisture  varied  from  eight 
to  thirty  per  cent.;  table  showing  variations  of  moisture  handed  in,  1880-1892.  1987- 
1998 Large  excess  of  water  in  Irish  butter  in  1893,  due  j>artly  to  defects  in  manu- 
facture and  partly  to  the  excessive  heat  of  that  summer^  1893-1903.  1944  et  seq. 

Conclusion  that  sixteen  per  cenr.  of  water  is  tao  low  a  standard  to  fix  for  Irish  butter; 
opinion  that  for  butter  mane  with  all  necessary  appliances  and  under  favourable  condi- 
tions eighteen   to  tv*enty   per  cent,  might  be  a  reasonable  standard,  if  one  be   fixed, 

1905  et  seq.;  ^itQQ-20^i.  2047* Explanation  that  butter  in  Ireland  is  made  principally 

during  the  summer  months,  warm  brine  beins;  added  in  order  to  presi^rve  i*.  fcr  sale  during 
the  winter  in  Enulaud,  1905-1922.  1979-1981. 

Result  of  experiments  made  in  regard  to  pre>erving  Irish  butter  that  the  process  of 
using  warm  brine  and  dry  salt  is  more  effective  than  using  a  pie&ervative  like  boracic 

acid,  1923-1928.  1970-1974 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  any 

definitely  fixed  standHrd  uf  water  for  Irish  butter,  but  that  the  analyst  should  be  com- 
pelled to  state  whether  water  had  been  added  v%itli  intent  to  defraud  or  vvheiher  it  was 
due  to  defective  appliances  or  high  temperature,  i929-)937.  1975-19^8.  1985,  1986. 
2041-2047. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  Irish  buittr  during  the  last  few  years  due  to 
competition  in  the  butter  market  and  to  the  better  education  of  the  (aimers;  doubt  as  to 
margarine  having  had  anything  to  d<>  with  the  improvement,  1938-1960.  1982-1984. 

1999-2004 Present  average  price  of  Irish  salt  butter  about  74*.  to  -ci*.  per  cwl,  the 

best  creamery  butter  beinu  from  Ss.  to  io«.  per  cwt.  higher,  1961-1969. 

Object  of  witness'  association  to  get  the  percentage  of  water  in  Irish  butter  as  low 
as  possible,  a  large  amount  of  water  in  butter  being  a  disadvantage  to  the  producers, 

2005-2028 Resolution  passed  by  the  a>sociation  against  colouring  margarine,  as 

being  conducive   to  fraud,  2034-2040 Objection  to  the  mixture  of  maruurine  and 

butter,  as  it  is  a  fraud,  and  cietrimental  to  the  honest  butter  producer,  2036-2040. 

Sugar.  Information  as  to  the  colouring  of  sugar ;  opinion  that  the  mile  of  yellow  crystals 
as  Demerara  »ugar  is  a  fraud,  Rogers  6100-6107— —Evidence  to  the  effect  that 
Demerara  and  Trinidad  sugar  has,  by  virtue  of  its  good  qualities,  gained  a  reputation 
iu  the  market,  and,  as  it  is  mainly  known  by  its  appearance,  interior  sugars^  are  made  in 
imitation  of  it;  statement  that  at  first  the  imitati'^n  in  colour  was  very  rlose,  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  deepen  the  orange  tent,  Lubbock  7458  et  seq. ;  7530  et  seq. 

Certainty  that  any  attempt  to  pass  off  upon  the  purchaser  a  beetroot  sugar  coloured 
with  aniline  dye  as  l5emerara  cane  sugar  is  a  fraud  so  far  as  the  difference  in  money  value 
is  concerned  ;  convictions  obtained  in  two  cases  against  tradesmen  guilty  of  this  fraud, 
Lubbock  7476  et  seq. ;  7503  et  *^9.— Conclusion  that  the  imitation  o\'  Denieiara  sugar 
is  an  infringement  of  the  Merchandifie  Marks  Act  ;  impossibility,  however,  of  getting 
a  conviction  under  that  Act  unless  the  tradesman  puts  the  words  '^  Demeiara  sugar  "  on 

the  wrapper  of  the  imitation   sugar,  ib.  7487  et  seq.\  7516  et  seq. Opinion  that  the 

dyed  sugars  are  not  injurious  to  health,  the  aniline  dyes  being  quite  harmless,  ib.  7488, 
7489- 76  H. 

Recommendation  that  in  future  the  retailer  should  be  compelled  to  state  on  the 
package  whether  the  sugar  i^cBlle  su^ar,  beet  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  opinion 
that  su^ar  mixtures  are  analogous  to  butter  mixtures,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  Lubbock  7490-7497—— Prejudicial  effect  of  the  German  trade  in  imitation  sugar 
on  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry*  the  estates  that  are  not  lich  enough  to  have  modem 
machinery  being  slowly  ruined,  the  others  ju6t  holding  their  own,  ib.  7521-7529.  7545- 
7548. 


T. 

Thompson^  Joseph  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)^- Witnesa  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Lonsdale  and  Thompson,  butter  merchants,  of  Manchester ;  has  been  deputed  by  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  appear  before  the  Committee  jointly  with 
Mr.  Hickey,  965. 

Explanation  that  witness  deals  in  margarine,  getting  it  diiefly  from  Holland,  and  that 
nil  oi  it  conies  distinctly  marked  as  margarine,  969-968<— -Opinion  that  margarine 
and  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter  are  wholesome  articles  of  food ;  belief  that 
there  is  very  little  dimrence  between  them  and  butter  us  regards  nutrition,  96^-974. 
1076-1085.  1197  et  seq. 

Disapproval  of  any  interference  with  the  legitimate  sale  of  margarine,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  deprive  the  working  classes  of  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  975 

etseq.^y 
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ITumpson^  Joseph  John.     (^Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

et  seq,;    1093-1096 Serious  cfimpetition  of  New  Zealand  butter  with  the  margarine 

mixtures;  contention  that  the  mixtures  are  equal  in  value  to  any  but  very  fine  butter, 
and  should  not  be  prohibited,  981-996.  1089-1092.  1142-1149.  1186-1189.  1206  et  $eq. 

Inability  of  witness  to  see  how  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  butter  packages  for 
margarine  would  check  fraud ;  conviction  that  the  present  Act,  if  properly  entorced, 

would   prevent  fraud,  997  et  seq.\  1097-1102.   1211    et  ieq. Suggestion  that  there 

should  be  travellini;  inspectors  to  see  that  the  Act  is  carried  out,  and  that  the  local 
authorities  do  their  duty,  1008-1011.  1213.  1229. 

Doubt  as  to  any  adulterated  butter  being  brought  in  from  foreign  countries  at  the 
present  time,  very  severe  steps  iiavine  been  taken  to  stop  the  practice,  101 1-1016.  1045- 

1048.  1130-1135 Opinion  that  all  the  prosecutions  for  margarining  butter  should  be 

taken  under  the  Margarine  Act,  not  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act ;  grounds 
of  objection  to  imprisonment  as  a  penalty,  1017,  1018.  1100-1117.  1152,  1153.  '189- 
1196.  1214-1240. 

Dissent  from  the  proposal  to  licence  dealers  in  maigarine,  1019-1028.  1150,  1 151 

Experience  of  witness'  6rm  that,  although  factory  butter  is  of  more  uniform  quality,  it 
does  not  keep  as  well  as  creamery  butter  ;  great  decrease  in  the  safe  of  factory  butter 
in  Lancashire,  1029-1039. 

Considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  butter  due  to  large  shipments  from  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  the  tendency  beins;  still  downward,   1040-1043.  1103,   1104.  1136- 

1141 No  doubt  that  the  colonial  shipments  have  lowered  the  price  of  margarine, 

1044. 

Absence  of  necessity  for  a  written  warranty  ;  opinion   that  the  invoice  sent  with  the 

butter  to  the  retailer  is  sufficient,  1049*1051 Fear  that  if  a  standard  as  to  the  amount 

of  water  permissible  in  butter  were  fixed  small  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  send  their 
butter  to  market,  especially  in  hot  weather,  1052-1058.  1077-1085. 

Gr^at  improvement  in  the  quality  of  butter,  the  standard  of  purity  being  much  higher 
now  than  it  was  years  ago ;  opinion  that  the  coinpetition  of  diflbrent  parts  of  the  world 
may  be  trusted  to  keep  the  English   public  bupplied  with  good  butter  at  a  low  price, 

1059-1064 Agreement  with  the  suggestions  put  forward  by   Mr.  Hickey   for  the 

.  amendment  of  the  present  Acts,  1065-1075. 

Approval  of  the  recommendation  that  analysts  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary,  1067- 

1070 Great  difficulty  in   making   merchantable    lard    in  hot   weather   without  the 

addition  of  a  little  stearin,  1071-1073. 

Opinion  that  butter  makers  and  margarine  makers  should  be  allowed  to  colour  their 
produce  according  to  their  several  reouiremeiits ;  statement  that  fifteen  members  of  the 
Produce  Section  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  in  favour  of  colouring 
margarine  and  nine  against  it,  1086-1088.  1118-1129.  1154-1185.  1218-1237. 

Tinned  Goods  (Generally.)     OpiQion   that  in  the  case  of  mixtures,   the   desire  of  the 

inspector   to  have  tins  broken  up  and  to  take  a  small  quantity  only  is  a  further  attempt 

to  get  rid   of  the  protection  given  to  the  retailer  by  the  label  of  the  manufacturer ; 

approval  of  there  heing  a  clause  compelling   the   inspectors   to   take  a   tin  with  the 

manufacturer's  label  on  it,  Rogers  5984,  5985. 

Tinned  Peas.  No  doubt  that  all  imported  tinned  peas  are  coloured  with  sulphate  of 
copper ;  necessity  of  some  standard  as  to  colouring,  the  magisterial  decisions  being  very 

contradictor}-,  Roaers  5912-5921 Varying  opinions  given  by  analytical   and  other 

witnesses  as  to  whether  preserved  peas  coloured  with  sulphate  of  copper  are  injurious  to 
health,  Giles  7039,  7040. 

jyavelKng  Inspectors.  Sugti^estion  that  there  should  be  travelling  inspectors  to  see  that 
the  Margarine  Act  is  carried  out,  and  that  the  local  authorities  do  their  duty,  Thompson 

1008-1011.   1213.    1229;     Van    Der    Bergh   3368-3370 Desiritbility   of  travelling 

inspectoi-s  in  private  clothes,  some  of  them  beins:  women,  and  that  the  inspecting 
authority  should  be  shifted  from  the  vestries  to  tiie  county  councils,  Hudson  1506- 
16*1.  1539- 

Pro)  osals  for  a  more  efficient  investigation  under  central  authorities  by  means  of 
travelling  inspectors,  with  increased  facilities  for  complaints  by  the  public  and  for  the 

purchase  of  samples,  Watson  4051-4055 Advantage  of  travelling  inspectors  so  as  to 

encourage  the  local  authorities  to  carry  oot  the  law,  and  to  take  samples  from  the  hotels, 
restaurants,  wholesale  houses,  manufacturers,  &c.,  Williams  6808-6815.  6831,6832. 
6842-6840.  -      . 

Trengrouse^  Henry.  (Atmlysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  member  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Produce  Exchange  and  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  appears  on 
behHif  or  the  latter  body,  4197,  4198. 

0.73.  3  N  2  General 
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TVengrouse^  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  --continued. 

General  agreement  of  witness  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Rowsod 

in  regard  iu  filled  cheese,  4199-4204 Decided  opinion  ihat  the  traffic  in  filled  cheese 

defrauds  the   public  of  a   more  nutritious  article  and   injures   the   agricultural   trade 

generally,  4*205-4209 Refusal    of  witness   to  accept    consign ineiits    of  filleil    or 

adulterated  cheese,  although  offers  of  a  liberal  commission  reached  him  from  Illinois^ 
4210-4213. 

View  of  witness  that  the  manufacture  of  filled  cheese  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  fraud ;  necessity  of  there  beins;  a  ri^ht  of  appeal 
against  the  condemnation  of  alleged  imitation  cheese,  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes, 

4214-4222.  4241,  4242.  4287-4291 Statement  that  the  leading  London  importers 

are  all  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spurious  cheese  into  the  trade,  4223, 

42^4 Opinion  that  if  the   Legislature  does  not  see  its  way  to  stop  the  whole  of  the 

manufacture  and  importation  of  filled  cheese  there  should  be  heavy  penalties  on  those 
who  sell  it,  with  imprisonment  after  the  second  or  third  conviction,  4225-4229. 
4289-4291. 

Belief  that  the  lard  sold  in  London,  whirh  is  chieflv  of  American  manufacture,  is 
absolutely  pure  ;  failure  of  a  prosecution  in  regard  to  the  Armour  Packing  Company's 
lard  for  alleged  adulteration,  4230-4240.  4317-432-2— —Attention  drawn  t«>the  fa«t  that 
the  law  at  present  is  very  harsh  on  ^he  shopkeeper,  who  is  sometimes  fined  without  his 
case  being  properly  defended ;  desirability  of  the  riu:ht  of  appeal  being  given 
freely  in  order  to  prevent  an  innocent  nian  being  fined  through  ii;iiorance,  424O-4242. 
4292  et  seq. 

Experience  of  witness  that  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  lard  has  been 
given  up  and  that  stearin  is  now  used  to  give  inferior  qualities  of  fat  the  coni^istency  of 

good   lard,  4243-4253.  4304-4322 Informaiion  as   to  the  packages  in   which  the 

various  kinds  of  laid  appear  on  tlie  market,  the  American  chiefly  coming  in  wooden 
pails,  while  the  English  is  either  in  zinc  |>uils  or  bladders ;  importation  of  raw  lard  from 
America  in  tierces,  4254-4273. 

Belief  that  lardine'consists  of  lard  and  coiton-seed  oil  and  possibly  beef  fat;  statement 
hereon  that  lardine  has  been   practically  driven  out  of  the  market,  4274-4282.  4512^^ 

seq. Opinion  that  most  of  the  kinds  of  adulterated  lard  come  from   the  United 

States,  4282-4285.  4309-431  !• 

Statistics  as  to  the  importation  of  lard  into  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  quantity  comes   from  America,  4285,  4286 Disapproval  of  any 

proposal  to  allow  English  manufacturers  of  bladder  lard  to  introduce  a  small  percentage 
of  beef  fat,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  solidity  to  the  lard,  4323-4326, 


U. 

Umney^  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  paitner  in  the  firm  of  Wright, 
Layman,  and  Umnev,  wholesale  druggists  and  chemists,  and  has  been  in  the  trade  for 
over  thirty  year*,  6369-6374. 

Opinion  that  the  Act  of  1875  has  done  excellent  service  in  regaid  to  the  prevention  of 
adulteration,  and  has  raised  the  standard  of  purity  to  a  very  creditable  positioi ;  belief 
that  the  Act  has  been  carried  out  with  moderation  by  the  authorities  and  with  efficiency 
by  the  public  analysts,  6375  e^i^;.;  6453-6461— Illustration  of  the  disadvantaixe  at 
which  public  analysts  are  sometimes  placed  hy  the  absence  of  standards  (»t  furitv; 
proposal  that  the  '^British  Fharmacopceia" should  be  revised  and  made  the  stundarti  by 
statute  lav%,  other  pharmacopoeias  being  also  relied  upon  when  necessary,  6379-6391. 
6428-6431.  6446-6450. 

Difficulty  of  the  public  analysts  in  condemning  or  approving  preparatioits,  principally 
employed  as  household  remedies,  where  the  formulas  by  which  they  were  compounded 

have  been  superseded  by  slightly  modified  formulsa,  6392-6405 Desirability  of  dru^s 

being  warranted  by  a  label,  the  warranty  to  be  for  at  least  six  months  when  the  drug  is 
not  decomposable,  and  for  not  more  than  one  month  when  it  is  decomposable,  6406 - 
6410.  6462,6463. 

Instances  of  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  Act  in  wholesale  trading,  the  dealers  having 
but  little  hesitation  m  offering  a  spurious  drug  for  sale  under  the  name  of  that  which  it 
most  neatly  resembles;    statement  tliat  the   spuiious   drugs  are  chiefly   bought   by 

foreigners,  6411-6416.  6464-6481 Information  respecting  cantharides,  two  varieties 

of  which  are  sold,  both  usually  being  genuine,  6417-6427* 

Necessity  of  a  little  closer  definition  than  is  contained  in  •the  present  Act  of  those 
food  products  that  are  included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as  brandy,  mustard,  8u*., 
6432-6441.— —Conclusion  that  there  should  be  a  Uourt  of  Appeal  in  connection  witli 
drugs;  suggestion  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Court,  0.142-6445.  6451,  6452. 

United 
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United  States.     Pr^cifl  of  legislation  in  the  States  respecting  adulteration,  App.  394. 
See  also  Cheese,  l.        Lard. 


Van  Der  Berffh^  Henry.  (Analysis  of  iiis  Evidence.)  Hepresentation  bv  witness  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  reference  to  the  margarine  trade  ;  he  began  to 
study  the  manzarin^  business  in  Paris  in  1872  with  M.  Meg*'  Monrier,  the  inventor,  and 
is  now  very  lan^ely  engaged  \\\  the  trade,  havin^:  given  up  the  butter  business  altogether, 
3-257-3267.  3450,  3461. 

Production  by  witness'  firm  of  33,000  tons  of  maigarine  yearly,  aM  of  which  is  invoiced 
as  "  margarine'*;  the  baskets  or  packages  being  also  labelled  <»r  stencilled  with  the  word 

•*  mariiarine,"  3-26^-3282.  3377-3380 Examination,   on   the   part   of  the   French 

Government,  of  the  manufacture  of  aiargaiine  in  Holland  ;  »atisfact<>ry  report  on  the 
subject,  3283-3-285. 

Effect  of  the  margarine  manufacture  in  Holland  in  raising  the  price  of  milk  ;  great 
quantity  of  the  latter  used  by  witness'  firm  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  3285-3288. 

3404-3412 Varyinij  colour  of  margarine  accordingly  whether  it  is  made  in  summer 

or  winter;  artificial  colouring  in  order  to  please  the  taste  of  the  ccmsumers,  3289-3295. 
3447-3449-  3474-3479- 

Conclusion  that  margarine  is  a  useful  article  of  food  and  is  quite   as  nourishing  as 

butter;  scientific  evidence  quoted  to  thi^  eflTect,  3296-3312,  ^338 Quotation  of  the 

opinions  an<J  conclusions  of  Dr.  Lyon-Playfair,  Professors  Odlmg,  Ti<iey,  and  Redwood, 
and  other  eminent  authorities,  as  to  the  constituent  pcu^tsof  margarine  and  as  to  its  value 
.  relatively  to  butter,  3299-3312. 

Varying  regulations  in  foreign  countries  an  to  the  percentage  of  pure   butter  to  be 

contained  in  artifichil  butter,  3312,  3313 Specimens  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 

the  seveial  ingredients  usfd  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  with  explanations  thereon; 
ditferent  kinds  of  oil  used,  in  addition  to  the  oleo  which  in  made  from  the  best  beef  fat, 
mutton  oleo  being  bonietime^  usecl  in  small  quantities,  3314-3330. 

Explanation  that  margarine  i^  coloured  in  order  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  oublici 
and  not  with  the  view  of  imitating  butter  and  deceiving  the  consumers  ;  strong  objection 
to  colounng  being  prohibited  as  the   trade  would   be  killed  thereby,  3331-3337.  3447. 

3449-  3465-347^'-  3474-3479-  349^-3498- Retail  sale  at  6rf.  per  lb.  of  the  larger 

quantity  of  the  margarine  imported,  cheap  butter  being  sold  at  \s. ;  denial,  however, 
tnat  theie  in  any  extensive  fraud  though  there  is  doubtless  an  inducement  thereto  on 
account  of  the  much  higher  price  of  butter,  3338-3:^9. 

Orounds  for  objecting  to  any  provision  that  margvirine  and  butter  should  be  sold  in 
separate  sho|)s,  and  that  margarine  retailers  should   be  licensed,  3350-3376.  :^48o-3486. 

3521-3526 Sufficiency  of  the  present  Act,  if  properly  enforced,  for  the  prevention  of 

fraud,  3360-3364.  3402-3464.  3470  -  Disapproval  of  any  increase  of  central  (»rganisa- 
tion,  the  present  Somerset   House   tests  and  analyses  being   quite  sacisfactory,  3365- 

3367-  34^7-349* Expedieocv  of  travelliuii:  inspecton^,  3368-3370 Conclusion  as 

to  the  pnsent  fines  i»eing  sufficiently  heavy,  0371-3376.  3456-34^ Non-objection 

to  stricttT  examination  ai  tije  port  of  entry,  337 /•  339*^-3397- 

Varying  price  of  margarine  from  33J.  to  545.  per  cwt.,  accordint^  to  the  ingredients, 
the  price  of  n.ixture<  beinu;  from  545.  to  705.;  ;^38i.  3413-3422 —  Approval  of 
mixtures  being  marked  as**  mixtures"  or  as  '*  butte line," 3382-3386.  3443-3446.3532- 

36,^5 Use  of  anmttto  for  the  colouring  of  margaiine  ;  way  in  which  applied,  3387, 

3388.  3439-3442.  3447-3449 Belief  Uiat  margarine  factories  are  duly  re^^istered  in 

this  country,  3389,  3390 — -Very  little  butter  now  coming  from  Belgium,  3391. 

Further  explanations  respecting  the  several  ingredients  used  in  the  prodnction  of 
margarine  and   the   process  of  manufacture  ;  degree  of  sc'curity  as  to  the  quality  of  the 

oleo,   and   of  the   several   fats,    oils,    &c.,  3398-3449-    35^9"353^-    3636-353^ 

Exaggeration  existing  as  to  the  extent  of   tntudulent  adulteration,  3456.    3466 

Concurrence  in  the  proposition  that  due  precautions  should  be  taken  for  preventing 
fraudulent  adulteration  and  ianitation  of  butter,  witnesti  submitting,  however,  that  fraud 
is  limited  and  thai  existing  legislation  is  adequate  for  its  prevention,  er^peciallj  with  more 
efficient  inspection,  3465-3473. 

Statement  respecting  the  pi  ice  of  i^ome  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  margarine  as 
compared  with  the  retail  price  of  margarine,  3499-3508— Denial  that  the  making  up 
of  iuargarme  into  |iats  and  rolls,  stumped  witli  the  impression  of  a  cow,  is  intended  to 
deceive  the  public  ;  non-objection  to  the  cow  stamp  being  prohibited,  3506-3520.  3527, 
352d Explaiiiition  that  00  skim  milk  is  used  in  margarine  pro<luction,  3599-3531. 
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Report,  iSg^-^continued. 

Van  Houten*s  Cocoa.    See  Cocoa. 

Vinegar.     Experience  uf  witne:»8  that  the  article  which  has  subjected  the  orocery  trade  most 

often  to  prosecution  lately  is  vinegar,  Sir  W.  Pink  663i-6e)33.  6644-6650 View  of 

witness  that  in  fixing  a  standard  for  vinegnr  the  bniount  ai  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  allowable  should  be  stated;  proposal  that  nialt  vinegar  and  white  wine  vinegar 
should  be  protected  by  having  an  exclusive  ri^ht  to  those  descriptions,  leaving  the  term 

*'  vinegar  "  lo  embrace  all  mixtures  with  acetic  acid,  Blyth  77*2.5-7732 Necessity  of 

there  being  a  certain  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  vinesar,  A.  W.  Stokes  79^5,  7946. 


W. 

Warranty.  Disa))proval  of  Sir  Cbnrles  Cameron's  Bill,  the  clauses  as  to  waiTanty  being 
very  unsatisfactory  ;  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  warranty  lor  perishable  jioods  and  goods 
sold  in  bulk  would,  however,  partially  meet  witness' objections,  iJ<y^«  .5964-5073.  6074 

et  seg.;  6166-6197.  6223-6225 View  of  witness  that  invoices  between  wholesale  and 

retail  traders  should  not  be  taken  as  a  warranty  after  a  certain  time  from  the  opening  of 
the  package,  Preston  6494. 

Importance  to  the  retail  trade  of  a  warranty  being  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
contention  that  every  invoice  for  goods  should  be  made  the  warranty  from  the  seller  to 
the  retailer,  and  should  hold  the  retailer  free  from  the  conseqnencefl  of  selling  the  goodi^ 

Sir  W.  iSfiA.6974  et  seg. ;  6641-6643.  6651-6662 Belief  that  the  difficulty  as  to  a 

warranty  in  the  case  of  goods  delivered  day  by  day  for  six  months  under  a  standing 

'    contract  can  be  overcome,  zh.  6621-6624 Desirability  of  the  ordinary  invoice  being 

made  a  warranty  in  itself,  as  a  small  trader  of  narrow  means  cannot  demand  a  warranty  ; 
instances  showing  the  necessity  of  altering  the  law  in  this  respect,  Williams  6750-6759. 
6822-6824. 

Watson^  William  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Representation  by  witness  of  the 
Maypole  Dairy  Company,  which  has  about  sixty  retail  shops  throughout  the  North  of 

England,  Scotland^  Ireland,  and  the  Midlands,  4030-4032 Sale  by  the  company 

mainly  of  butter  and  margarine,  the  former  being  made  from  creameries,  chiefly  in 
Ireland,  or  imported  from  Denmark  or  Sweden,  4033-4038. 

Contention  that  retailers  of  margarine  should  not  be  prosecuted  nor  liable  to  impiison- 
ment  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Dmgs  Act  when  they  supply  marganne  properly  and 

distinctly  labelled,  4036-4050.  4 104-4 109.  4124,  4125 Careful  precautions  taken  by 

the  Maypole  Company  that  their  assistant's  do  not  sell  margarine  for  butter;  instances 
of  hardship  upon  the  company  in  having  been  fined  for  the  default  of  the  latter,  who 
should  be  maele  liable,  4039, 4040.  4046,4047.  4080-4083.  4091-4097.  4143-4148 
Very  limited  extent  to  which  purchasers  ask  lor  margarine,  as  they  almost  invariably  ask 
for  '^  fivepenny  ;'*  sale  of  60  per  cent  ot  the  margarine  at  ^.  per  pound,  4041,  4042. 
4111.  4149-4151. 

Suggestion  that  the  word  ^'  Margarine"  be  printed  in  very  large  letters  on  the  paper 
in  which  the  margarine  is  wrapped,  but  that  it  be  permiiaible  to  put  aome  brown  pa[>er 

round  it,  as  generally  desired  by  the  customers,  4043-4045.  4049,  4050 Sufficiency 

generally  of  the  Margarine  Act,  if  rigorously  administered,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
4048,  4049.  4106. 

Proposals  for  a  tnore  efficient  investigation,  under  central  authorities,  by  means  of 
travelling  inspectors,  with  increased  facilities  for  complaints  by  the  public  and  for  the 

purchase  of  samples,  4051-4055' Expediency  of  the  trade  having  full  permission  to 

colour  margarine  in  order  to  suit  the  public  taste  ;  denial  that  it  is  coloured  in  order  to 

imitate  butter,  4056-4058.   4162-4169.   4187-4196 A4>proval  of  specially  shaped 

boxes,  properly  branded,  in  which  mar^,arine  should  be  packed;  objection  to  packages 
or  boxes  of  less  than  seven  pounds,  4059-4061.  4017-4020.  4121-4123.  4132-4136. 

Separate  counter  in  the  shops  of  the  Maypole  Company  for  the  sale  of  margarine, 
4o6«.  4066-4070.  4111-4115—^ — Discontinuance  by  the  company  of  an  experiment  in 
mixing  the  margarine,  instead  of  buying  it  ready  mixed,  4063-4065.  4170-4176. 

Reduction  from  22  to  16  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter  made 
at  one  of  the  company's  creameries  in  Ireland,  this  having  been  effected  by  the 
use  of  ice*cold  water;  great  e^:pons^•  if  io  were  used,  40714079.  4155-4161.4179- 

4181 Reason  for  the  less  water  in   Danish  than  Irish   butter,   ice   being  readily 

available,  4078,  4079.  4i59-4i6i-—^Effieiency  and  integrity  of  the  local  inspection  of 
margarine  shops,  4083-4066.  4090.  4109,41 10— ^^Decreased  mixture  of  margariHe  with 
butter;  approval  of  such  mixture,  pure  maigariner  being  &r  superior  to  common  butter, 

4098.  4108.  4170-4176 Great  increase  in  the  import  of  butter  from  the  colonies,  the 

price  generally  having  largely  fallen  ;  sale  of  fresh  butter  by  witness'  company  at  loif. 
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Report,  1895 — continued. 

Watson,  William  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

and  \\d.  per  pound,  4097-4103.  4i5*2-4i54«  417H.  4182-4186 Decreaa^ed  sale  of  mar- 
garine; a^  compared  with  butter,  4103. 

Inconvenience  of  separate  counters  for  margarine  in  small  shops;  advantage,  iii  so  far 
.as  the  public  would  gradually  learn  to   appreciate   the  article  more  and  more,  4107. 

41 1  i-4!l8.  413O5  4131 Opinion  that  butler  will  keep   better  when  the  percentage  of 

water  is  low,  4119,  4120 Decided  preference  of  the  public  for  good  margarine  at 

^d.  a  pound,  as  compafed  with  cheap  and  inferior  butter,  4126-4129. 

Explanation   that  witness  does  not  profess  to  represent  the   Manchester  Margarine 

Defence  Association,  4139-4142 Very  similar  quality  and  price  of  Irish  butter  and 

Danish  butter,  as  sold  by  the  Maypole  Dairy  Company,  4152-4154.  4177,  4178. 

Webby  Jouph  Rideal.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Provieion  Section  of  the  London  Chomber  of  Commerce,  and  chairman  of  the  cheese 
sub*-oommittee  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Pn>duce  Exchange  Company,  Limited,  3850- 
3864- 

Prejudicial  effect  of  the  importation  of  imitation  or  filled  cheese  on  the  home 
trade ;  statement  hereon  that  the  largest  quantities  of  spurious  cheese  come  from 
America,  and  that  smaller   supplies  come   from   Hamburg  and  Holland,  while  tliere 

is  a  considerable    production  in    Scotland,    3H55,    3856.    3909-3916 Explan'ation 

that  filled  cheese  is  nmde  from  skimmed  milk,  and  t^iat  in  order  to  disguise  the 
poverty  of  the  article  there  is  an  additii*ri  of  lard,  oleo  oil,  or  other  foreign  fat; 
belief  that  the  result  is  not  a  wholesome  or  suitable  article  of  food,  3857  et  seq. ;  3917 
et  seq. 

Opinion  that  the  filled  cheese  is  kept  on  the  market,  and  its  j)roduction  is  increased 
by  unscrupulous  persians,  whose  large  primary  profit  is  sufficient  temptation  to  risk  the 
ultimate    losses  that  generally  accrue  at  the  end   of  tite  traii»action,  3860-3864.  3935- 

3938 Action  ti^ken  a.:ainst  the  production  of  imitation  cheese  in  America,  its  miinu- 

factuie  and  sale  being  prohibited  in  Canada,  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachiisetts;  statement  that  the  principal  supplies  come  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
but  that  prohibitory  legislative  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  former  State,  and  are  being 
•token  in  the  latlefi  3864-3866.  3885-3895^ 

Contention  tlvat  {he  Customs  have  no  right  to  enter  imitation  cheese  as  cheese ;  par- 
ticulars of  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  between  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Produce  Exchange  Company  and  the  Customs,  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lical  Government 
Board   on   the  subje'it,  the   result  being   unsatisfactory,  3866-3870.  3903,  3904.  3949- 

3951 Ketommendation  that  as  filled  cheese  is  a  fraudulent  imitution  of  full  cream 

cheepe  its  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  the  consii;n- 
'  ments  wh^revei*'fbund  beingr  con(fe«cated  ;  desirability  bf  an  appeal  in  case  of  an  error  on 
the  p«n  of  1  her anatyst, 3870-3877.  3883  ^^^y.;  3898-31J08.  3920-3929. 

Non-objVclion  to  the  sale  ot  skimmed  cheese,  as  distinguished  from  filled  cheese,  it 
being  a  perft-ctly  honest,  although  poor,  article,  3878-3882.  3924-3929.  3939-3948 
——Inability  of  witness  i«»  see  why  the  responsibility  of  locking  out  tor  and  stopping 
adulterated  goods  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  Customs  I>eparimeot,  3896  et  seq. 

Wholesale  Dealers.     See  Manufactjarers  and  Wholesale  Dealers. 

WilliamSy  John.     (Analysis  oT  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  grocer,  is  president  of  the 
Otocers*  Association  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District,  6707-6710. 

"     Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  in  conseouence  of  complaints  in  the  Manchester  district  of 

the  fraiKfutent  sale  of  margarine,  the  Grocers*  Association  formed  a  vigilance  committee 

"io  detect  the  frauds,  6711-67 16- — Attention  drawn  to  the   fact  that  while  the  Man- 

'  Chester  authorities  were  prosecuting  a  member  of  the  Grocers' Association  foi"  water 

in  butter  they  overlooked  the  margarine  frauds,  6716,  6717. 

Particulars  of  a  prosecution  for  water  in  butter,  the  result  being  that  the  defendant 
was  fined  5/.  and  51.  costs ;  difficulties  of  the  retailer,  the  water  not  being  visible  in 

butter  even  to  an  experienced  eye,  6718,  6718 Qualified  success  of  the  vigilance 

'  ^i&mittee  in  punishing  retailers  for  selling  margarine  as  Irish  lump  buiter,  the  two 
pr6vled  cases  bein<x  let  off  with  a  105.  fine  and  costs,  and  the  association  having  in  the 
third  ca4e  to  pay  5^  costs  for  failing  to  secure  a  conviction,  6720  et  seq. 

Opinion  that  the  fines  imposed  in  proved  cases  of  fraud  are  totally  inadequate ;  grounds 
fot'disa'pproval,  however,  of  the  fines  being  increased  or  imprisonment  impose<l  uMder  the 
'  pfreftent  law,  6727-673f.  6825-6828 — ^Recommendation  that  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  dealers  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  have  margarine  on  th^-ir  premises  in  any 
other  form  than  brick-shaped  pieces  of  a  pound  and  half  a  pound,  each  duly  labelled 
**  Margarine,"  excepting  quantities  of  less  than  eight  ounces  v  uncertainty  of  colouring  as  a 
means  of  identification,^732-6735.  6789-6796.  6821.  6830. 

0.73.  3  If  4  Complaint 
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Report,  1895 — continued. 

Williams^  John.     (Analysis  of  his  EyHlence) —continued. 

Complaint  of  the  inequality  in  the  incidence  of  the  fineR  for  the  sale  of  mBrgmrine 
as  butter,  the  poor  shopkeepers  l>eing  fined  sums  that  mean  ruin  to  them,  while 
the    men    who    are   conducting    the    fraud    on   a  large   and   profitable  scale   escape 

with  comparatively   nominal  fines,  6736-6738.    6745-6750 Conclusion   that   the 

margarine  sold  as  Irish  lump  butter  is  flavoured  in  England  and  sent  to  Ireland,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  the  ordinary  way  of  tiade  as  the  gennme  article,  6738  et  seq. 

Information  respecting  Vernon's  case,  where  the  defendant  was  fined  only  40^.  and 
costs  for  selling  margarine  as  butter ;  opinion  that  the  new  system  of  having  marble 
blocks,  one  labelled  "  Pure  butier  "  and  the  other  "  Margarine,"  to  serve   behind,  is  far 

from   being  a  safeguard  to  the  purchaser,  6742-6747 Desirablity   of  the  ordinary 

invoice  being  made  a  warranty  in  itself,  as  a  small  trader  of  narrow  means  cannot 
demand  a  warranty,  6750-6759.  6822-6824. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  sale  of  mixtures  of  coflPee  and  chicory  should  not 
be  interefered  with;  anticipation  that  any  law  compelling  the  percentage  of  coffee  and 
chicory   in   each   mixture   to   be   stated    on   the   label    would    not   work,   6763-6788. 

6840,  6841 Suggestion  that  no  mixture  of  margaiine  and  butter  should  be  allowed 

that  has  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  butter  in  it,  67^6-6805.  6829. 

Recomn.endation  that  all  butter  and  margarine  be  examine^i  at  the  port  of  entry  by 

the  officials,  6806,  6807 Necessity  of  there  being  travelling  inspectors  to  encouratJ;e 

the   local  auihorities   10  carry  out  the  law,  and   of  samples  being  taken  from  hotels, 
restaurants,  wholesale  houses,  manufactories,  &c.,  6808-6815.  6831,6832.  6842-6844. 

Advisability  of  the  Margarine  Act  bein^  prominently  displayed  in  shops,  and  of 
any    assistant   infringing   it   bein*:  made  liable    for   the  penalty  inflicted,  6815-6820. 

6833-6839 Desirability  of  the    lesuh    of  an  analysis   being   communicated  to  the 

vendor  and  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer   within  three  days  of  the  sample  being 
taken,  6819,  6820. 

Wilson^  Hartley.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  president  of,  and  represents, 
the  local  association  of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Grocers'  and  Provision  Dealers' 
Association,  7280-7282. 

Request  that  shopkeepers  may  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  public  by  the 
invoice  being  constituted  a  warranty  ;  statement  that  retailers  at  Liverpool  do  not 
adulterate,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities,  7283-7289. 
7406-7410— —Contention  that  all  imported  goods  should  be  examined  at  the  port  of 
entry  and  stopped  if  found  to  be  adulterated  or  injurious  to  health;  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  allowing  such  goods  to  pass,  and  then  finings  tradesmen  for 
selling  them,  7290-7296. 

Desire  that  when  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  the  magistrate  should  be  compelled 

to  refer  the  sample  in  di>pute  to  Somerset  House,  7297  et  seq. Satisfaction  with 

the  analyses    made   at   Somerset    House;    opinion  that   the  IochI  public  analysts  are 
not  as  a  rule  very  careful,  7297  et  seq. 

View  of  witness  that  when  a  retailer  has  been  prosecuted  for  selling  adulterated 
goods   and    proves    his  innocence   the  costs  should    fall    on    those  who  are  at    fault, 

7298,  7299 Disapproval  of  the  ptopo^al  to  increase  the  penalties,  as  the  magistrates 

have  sufficient  power  now  to  inflict  fines  that  are  deterrent  enough  ;  non-objection  to  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  as  a  final  resort,  in  bad  cases,  7300-7304.  7410. 

<  'pinion  of  the  local  association  that  the  percentage  of  water  in  butter  should  not  be 
fixed  higher  than  at  sixteen  per  cent. ;  belief  that  butter  containing  more  than  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  water  is  a  fraud  upon   the    public  as   well  as   upon  the   retailer,    7305- 

i3^2.  7351-7371.  7400-7402.    7411,  74iii Increase  of  the  sale  of  filled  cheese  in 
.iver]X)ol;  desirability  of  such  cheese  being  sold  under  some  distinctive  name,  such  as 
^^oleine,"  so  as  to  disassociate  it  from  the  genuine  article,  7313-7328.  7403-7405. 

Contention  that  prosecutions  should  not  be  taken  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  when  the  Margarine  Act  can  be  used  ;  complaint  that  there  have  been  numerous 
convictions  under  the  former  Act  in  cases  where  margarine  has  been  sold  in  paper  with 
^^margaiine"  piinted  on  it,  because  a  verbal  declaration  was  not  made  also,  7329-7338« 

7343-735<>'  7372-7399«  74*3-7448 Approval   of  the  establishment  of  an    expert 

board  of  reference  on  the  ground  that  it  would  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  as  well  of  the  retailer,  7339-7342. 

Analysis  (handed  in)  of  the  answers  received  by  the  local  association  from  its  mem* 
bars  to  a  number  of  questions  with  reference  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and 
the  Margarine  Act,  7449-7452. 
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House  of  Commons  (Vacating  op.  Seats). 


Ordered, — [MoThday,  25th  February  1895] : — Th!at  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  and  Report  on  the  circumstawies  attending  the  issue  of  the  Writ  for  the  Attercliffe 
Division  of  Sheffield  on  the  26th  day  of  June  1894,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  Vacating  of  Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  changes  should  be  made  therein. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith. 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 
•    }  Mr.  Balfoun 
i  Sir  Jamee  Carmichael. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Curzon. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
'Mr.  John  Ellis. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 

Mr.  MacNeill. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

$it  tSohn  Mowbray. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the'  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Orderedf-'lMonday,  ISth  March  1895] : — That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  House  of  Commons  (Vacating  of  Seats),  in  Session  1894,  be  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  House  of  Commons  (Vacating  of  Seats). 


FIRST  REPORT p.     iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 
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FIRST     REPORT. 


THIS  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  and  Report  on  the  circumstances 
attending  the  issue  of  the  Writ  for  the  Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield,  on  the 
26th  day  of  June  1 894,  and  also  to  inquire  into  tite  Law  and  Practice  of 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  Vacating  of  Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  whetheiD  it^'is  desiriible  that  any,  and  if  so,  whAt  okadg60>rik]iuM  be  made 

therein ; Have  made  progress  in  the  mattei*s  to  them  referred,  and  have 

agreed  to  the  fpUqwing  FIRST  REPOJIT :—        .         ^    ^ 

1.  Your  Committee  have  thought  it  desirable  to  present  a  first  and  separate  Report 
on  the  aue^tipn,  hov9  far  the  succession  to  a  Peerage  a£Fects  the  status  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  reserving  the  other  matters  referred  to  them  for  a  further 
Report.     Upon  this  question  they  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  :— 

2.  That  the  fact  of  succession  to  a  Peerage  of  England,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  disables  the  person  so  succeeding  from  being  elected  to,  or  from 
sitting  or  voting  in,  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  That  it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  abstain  from 
declaring  the  seat  of  a  Member  vacant^  and  ordering  a  fresh  election  in  his  room,  on  the 
ground  of  succession  to  a  Peerage  entitling  the  holder  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  until 
the  Member  has  been  "  called  up  tp  tbe  House  of  Lords  "  by  receiving  a  writ  of  summons 
from  the  Crown  to  sit  in  that  House.  The  reason  for  the  practice  appears  to  your  Com- 
mittee to  be,  noA  that  the;  mere  fact  of  succession  does  not  in  itself  disaf^le  the  AJ ember  so 
succeeding,  but  that  the  o/ccurreoce  of  that  fact  with  its  disabling  consequences  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  and  acted  upon  without  clear  proof,  and  that  the  writ  of  summons,  in  cases  in 
which  such  a  writ  can  be  issued,  is  the  best  and  safest  proof  of  which  the  circumstances 
admit  Tbe^  rule,  in  other  words,  is  a,  rule  not  of  law  but  of  evidence.  Where,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Scotch  Peerage,  the  succession  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  writ  of  summons*  the  Hou$9  of  Commons  has  (since 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland)  been  accustomed  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  upon  such 
evidence  of  the  death  of  the  predecessor,  and  of  the  succession  of  the  Member  affected, 
as  it  thought  fit  and  sufficient. 

4.  That  when  a  Member  has  succeedecrto  a" Peerage  entitling  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  delays  or  refuses  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  summons,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  entitled,  and  may,  in  the  interest  of  the  constituency,  be  bound  to  ascertain 
the  fact  of  the  succession  by  &|uch  inquiry  an4  upon  such  evidence  as  it  considers 
appropriate  to  the  case. 

5.  That  your  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  Order  of  Reference  requires  them 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  and  under  what  conditions  (if  any),  a 
person  succeeding  to  a  Peerage  ought  to  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  the  disability 
arising  from  the  status  of  a  Peer  for  membership  of  the  House  pf  Commons.  It  follows, 
from  the  propositions  above  stated,  that  the  existing  law  and  practice  of  Parliament  do 
not,  in  their  opinion,  admit  of  such  a  proceeding. 

20  May  1895. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEK 


Tuesday,  \9th  March  1895. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Secretary  Asquith. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Sir  Henry  James 
Sir  James  Carmichael. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 


Mr.  John  Ellis. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Curzon. 
Viscount  Wolmer. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Mr.  Secretary  Asquith  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  17th  May,  at  a  Quarter-past  Three  o'clock. 


Friday,  IJth  May  1895, 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  John  Ellis. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill. 
Mr.  Curzon. 
Mr.  Balfour. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at[Half-past  Two  o'clock. 


Monday y  20M  May  1895. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  John  Ellis. 
Sir  Henry  James. 
Mr.  Curzon. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 
Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 


DRAFT  FIRST  REPORT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  Your  Committee  have  thought  it  desirable  to  present  a  first  and  separate  Report  on 
the  question,  how  far  the  succession  to  a  Peerage  afi<ects  tne  status  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  reserving  the  other  matters  referred  to  them  for  a  further  Report.  Upon  this 
question  they  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  — 

"  2.  That  the  fact  of  succession  to  a  Peerage  of  England,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  disables  the  person  so  succeeding  from  being  elected  to,  or  from  sitting  or 
voting  in,  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  8.  That 
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''  3*  That  it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  abstain  from 
declaring  the  seat  of  a  Member  vacant,  and  ordering  a  fresh  election  in  his  room,  on  th& 
ground  of  succession  to  a  Peerage  entitling  the  holder  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  until  the 
Member  has  been  *  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords '  by  receiving  a  writ  of  summons  from  the 
Crown  to  sit  in  that  House.  The  reason  for  the  practice  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be,  not 
that  the)  mere  fact  of  succession  does  not  in  itself  disable  the  Member  so  succeeding,  but  that 
the  occurrence  of  that  fact  with  its  disabling  consequences  ought  not  to  be  assumed  and  acted 
upon  without  clear  proof,  and  that  the  writ  of  summons,  in  cases  in  which  such  a  writ  can  be 
issued,  is  the  best  and  safest  proof  of  which  the  circumstances  admit.  The  rule,  in  other 
words,  is  a  rule  not  of  law  but  of  evidence.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  Peerage,  the 
succession  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be 
no  writ  of  summons,  the  House  of  Commons  has  (since  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland)  been 
accustomed  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  upon  such  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  predecessor,  and 
of  the  succession  of  the  Member  affected,  as  it  thought  fit  and  sufficient. 

"  4.  That  when  a  Member  has  succeeded  to  a  Peeraj?e,  entitling  him  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  delays  or  refuses  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  summons,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
entitled,  and  may,  in  the  interest  of  the  constituency,  be  bound  to  iiscertain  the  fact  of  the 
succession  by  such  inquiry  and  upon  such  evidence  as  it  considers  appropriate  to  the  case. 

"  5.  That  your  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  Order  of  Reference  requires  them  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  and  under  what  conditions  (if  any),  a  person 
succeeding  to  a  Peerage  ought  to  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  the  disability  arising  from  the , 
status  of  a  Peer  for  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  follows,  from  the  propositions 
above  stated,  that  the  existing  law  and  practice  of  Parliament,  do  not,  in  their  opinion,  admit 
of  such  a  proceeding." 


DRAFT  FIRST  REPORT,  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Curzon,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  That,  whilst  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  Parliament  for  a  Peer,  after  succession  to 
a  Peerage,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  no  legal 
disqualification  nor  statutory  penalty  for  so  doing. 

''2.  That  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  habitually 
considered  as  the  necessary  proof  of  succession  to  a  Peerage ;  indicating  that  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  Peer  from  sitting  m  the  House  of  Commons  arises  not  from  the  fact  of  succession, 
but  from  the  assumption  of  disqualifying  service. 

"  3.  That  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  dispensed  with  the,  proof  furnished  by  the  writ 
of  summons  except  upon  two  occasions :  (a)  In  the  case  of  General  Bertie  in  1809,  when  the  writ 
was  superseded  on  tne  next  day;  and  (6)  in  the  case  of  Viscount  Dursley,  in  1811,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  disallowed  the  claim  of  Lord  Dursley  to  the  Earldom  of  Berkeley,  and  when, 
therefore,  his  seat  had  been  vacated  under  error,  and  that  the  writ  of  summons  being  a  valuable 
safeguard  should  continue  to  be  required  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  4.  That  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  instituted  and  will  be  ill-advised  if  it  hence- 
forward institutes,  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  fact  of  succession,  which  shonld  be  dealt 
with  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  5.  That  in  view  of  the  unequal  privileges,  including  the  right  of  election  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  enjoved  by  the  Irish  Peers,  and  of  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Scotch  Peers, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Peers  should  be  accorded  the  privileges,  in  respect 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  already  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  Peers." 


DRAFT  FIRST  REPORT,  proposed  by  Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  That  the  succession  to  a  Peerage  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  disable  the  person  so  succeeding  from  being  elected  to,  or  from  sitting  or 
voting  in,  the  House  of  Commons  until  he  has  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  has 
received  a  writ  of  summons  from  the  Crown  to  sit  in  that  House. 

"2.  That  it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  abstain  from 
declaring  the  seat  of  a  Member  vacant  and  from  ordering  a  fresh  election  in  his  room  until  the 
Member  has  been  *  called  up  '  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  receiving  a  writ  of  summons  from  the 
Crown  to  sit  in  that  House. 

"  3.  That  when  a  Member  has  succeeded  to  a  Peerage  qualifying  him  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  his  legal  status  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remains  unchanged  till  the 
issue  of  a  writ  of  summons  from  the  Crown  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  4.  That   the   issuing  or  the  withholding  of  such  writ  of  summons  is  a  matter  often 
prerogative,  and  its  exercise  is  absolutely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Crown." 
S72.  a  8  Motion 
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Motion  made,  That  the  Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Oarzon  be  read  a  second  time-- 
(Mr.  Gurzon). 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  Mr.  Ourzon/'  and  insert  the  words  ''  The 
Chairman." 

Question  put,  That  the  words  ''  Mr.  Curzon  "  stand  part  of  the  Question. — ^The  Oommittee 
divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  MacNeill. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  John  Ellis. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 
Sir  Henry  James. 
Mr.  Qrant  Lawson. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 


Question,  That  the  words  "  The  Chairman,"  be  there  inserted. — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Dbaft  First  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman;  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by 
paragraph. 

Paragraph  1* — ^Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "  arrived,"  to  insert  the 
words  "with  much  doubt  "--(wr  ukaHed  Dilke). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Curzon. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 
Mr.  MacNeill. 


Paragraph  1,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  2,  agreed  to. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  John  Ellis. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 
Sir  Henry  James. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 


Paragraph  3; — ^Amendment  proposed,  in  line  10,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  Where,"  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph — (Mr.  Owrzon). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  MacNeill. 


Ayes,  7- 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  John  Ellis. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 
Sir  Henry  James. 
Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Paragraph  8,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4,  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed.  That  the  following  new   paragraph   be  inserted  in  the  Report: 

"  But  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  in  future  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 

expedite  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  than  that  an  independent 
inquiry  should  be  entered  into  by  the  House  of  Commons  " — (Mr.  Grant  Lawson). — Amend- 
ment, by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Paragraph  6,  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report  be  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, — ^put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  with  an  Appendix. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  1. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  19  March  1895. 


Nobility  of  Blood  and  the  Succession  to  Honours. 

The  inquiry  into  the  legal  question  at  what  moment  a  Peer  by  suocessioo,  being  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  vacates  his  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  has  raised  wider  issues,  vis. :  What  has  been  and  is 
the  status  of  our  hereditary  peerage  ?  Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  constitute  an  order  in  the  state  to  which  are  added 
certain  life  members,  styled  Lords  of  Parliament  ?  Is  Nobility  of  Blood,  onoe  legally  conferred  by  the  Sovereign,  as 
much  inherent  at  the  present  day  in  the  suooeasor,  unless  forfeited  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  England,  as  in 
the  days  when  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  restitution  of  blood  were  common  ?  If  that  law  has  been  changed,  when 
was  it  changed,  and  how  ?  And  in  what  way  does  the  peerage  within  the  Afferent  realms  of  the  United  Kingdom 
differ  from  the  various  continental  peerages  ? 

It  will  be  convenient  to  answer  the  last  question  first. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  direct  heir  of  a  peerage  does  not  become  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  predecessor's  death,  but  only  when  he  receives  his  summons,  maintain  also  that  nobility  of  blood 
has  never  had  full  legal  recognition  in  England,  because  under  our  law  only  one  of  the  family  at  a  time  can  succeed 
to  the  peerage,  and  the  younger  children,  though  distinguished  by  honorary  additions  to  the  family  name,  take 
their  place  like  other  subjects,  gentle  and  simple,  among  the  Commonalty  of  the  realm.  But  on  the  Continent,  as 
with  us,  the  heir  only  could  succeed  to  the  title  and  office  of  the  peerage. 

The  fatal  difference  in  the  customary  law  of  foreign  aristocracies  was  this,  that  between  those  of  noble  blood, 
not  being  peers,  and  the  Conmionalty  a  great  gulf  was  fixed.  The  younger  children,  endowed  with  only  a  potential 
and  latent  claim  not  likely  to  be  realised,  did  not,  as  with  us,  unless  and  until  the  claim  matured,  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Commons,  and  share  in  their  pursuits  and  duties.  They  were  held  to  derogate  from  their  rank  by 
taking  part  in  commerce  and  useful  industries.  And  in  France  they  and  all  their  descendants  formed  a  privile^pd 
class  exempt  from  taxes,  and  enjoying  an  almost  exclusive  rig^t  to  political,  military,  and  naval  office,  faihng  which 
it  was  held  more  honourable  for  them  to  idle  in  indigence  than  contend  on  equsl  terms  in  open  professions  and 
trades.  This  body  at  length  became  so  numerous*  that  such  employments,  however  multiplied,  necessarily 
remained  too  few,  and  an  Exchequer  rendered  bajikrupt  by  wars  of  aggression  had  recourse  to  the  sale  of  offices  to 
raise  the  revenue,  which  diminished  the  existing  supply  to  nobles  too  indigent  to  buy  a  place.  This  deep-rooted 
prejudice  was  a  fatal  defect,  not  so  much  in  law  as  in  custom  and  sentiment.  In  Britain,  on  the  contrary, 
noblemen  and  ffentlemen  engaged  without  reproach  in  commerce,  and  distinguished  merchants  were  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  public  service.  Edward  IIL  made  the  London  citizen  De  la  Poole,  who  financed  and  furthered  his 
expeditions  against  France,  an  Earl,  and  his  successors  of  the  House  of  Suffolk  eventuallv  married  into  the  Blood 
Boyal.  The  professions  and  public  service  were  open  to  men  of  gentle  and  even  simple  blood,  who  were  not 
debarred  from  the  highest  promotion,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  reward  of  talent  in  the  lowly  bom. 
Nobility  of  blood  is  nevertheless  an  acknowledged  part  of  our  law  in  modem  times  as  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  cite  the  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1839,  which  shows  that  it  not  only  has  been,  but 
is  still,  recognised  as  inherent  in  the  successor,  unless  forfeited  according  to  law. 

The  Barony  of  Braye. 

The  Braye  peerage  was  a  barony  by  writ  created  by  Henry  Vin.  Sir  Reginald  Braye,  the  father  of  the  first 
baron,  had  been  both  a  main  instrument  in  advancing  Henry  YIL  to  the  throne,  and  a  trusted  councillor,  after  his 
assumption  of  the  crown.  His  nephew  and  heir,  Edmund,  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1829,  and  sat  in 
successive  Parliaments  till  his  death.  His  son  John,  the  second  Baron  Braye,  died  without  issue,  leaving  seven 
sisters  co-heiresses,  of  whom  the  elder  six  were  married,  and  five  left  issue.  The  barony  thereupon  fell  into 
abeyance,  and  so  remained  from  1557  to  1839.  Anne,  the  eldest  sister,  married  George  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  but 
the  two  grandsons  of  Anne,  Henry  Lord  Cobham  and  George  Brooke,  were  attainted  for  treason  in  1603, 
consequently  they  could  not  transmit  to  their  issue  any  claim  to  the  peerage. 

The  Sovereign  can,  at  discretion,  call  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  representative  of  any  one  of  severa 
co-heiresses,though,  cateri$par%bus,  the  summons  most  usually  has  been  granted  to  the  representative  of  the  eldest 
co-heiress.  Formerly  the  husband  of  an  heiress  or  co-heiress  was  summoned  (which  terminated  the  abeyance)  to 
serve  for  her  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sat  under  her  title,  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Cobham  in  right  of  his  wife.  Baroness  Cobham.^ 

In 

*  In  the  case  of  the  Bftrony  of  Cromwell,  Sir  Hnmphny  Boorchier,  hutbend  of  the  younger  co-heirese  Joen,  was  tammoned  to  the  House 
of  Peers  in  preferenoe  to  Sir  TbomM  Nerill,  husbiod  of  the  elder  Eliisbeth. 
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4  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

In  1836  Mrs.  Otway  Cave  claimed  to  be  descended  from  EliEabeth,  the  second  of  the  sisters,  and  petitioned  the 
Crown  to  determine  the  abeyance  of  the  barony  of  Braye  in  her  favour,  and  in  due  legal  course  Lord  Glenelg,  by 
the  King's  command,  presented  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  together  with  His  Majesty's  reference  thereof  to 
the  House,  and  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General  thereunto  annexed. 

Whereupon  other  claimants  appeared.  Sir  Wm.  Boothby  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Anne,  the  eldest  of  the 
sisters,  and  endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  corruption  of  blood  on  the  plea  that  thw  attainder  had  been 
reversed,  apparently  relying  on  the  Act  of  General  Pardon,  passed  in  1610,  but  treasons  and  conspiracies  of  treason, 
not  already  pardoned,  were  specially  excepted  from  the  bene6t  of  the  Act.  George  Brooke,  Anne's  younger 
grandson,  from  whom  Sir  Wm.  Boothby  was  descended,  was  beheaded,  but  his  son,  Wuliam  Brooke,  vas  knighted, 
and  therefore  his  blood  was  so  far  redeemed  as  to  be  made  gentle  by  the  conferring  of  that  honour,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  restored  to  nobility. 

The  other  claimants  were  Sir  l^ercival  Hart  Dyke,  who  established  his  descent  from  Frideswide,  the  third  of  the 
sisters  ;  the  \Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  who  claimed  respectively  as  heir  of  Dorothy,  the  fifth,  and 
Frances,  the  sixth  sister.    Mary,  the  fourth  sister,  was  childless.     (68  '*  Lords  Journal,"  pp.  11,  38,  487.) 

The  decision  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  came  was  as  follows  : — 

Resolved  and  adjudged  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled  ....  That  the 
Petitioner  Sarah  Otway  Cave  has  proved  her  descent  from  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  the  said 
Edmund  Lord  Braye,  and  that  the  Petitioner  Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke  has  proved  his  descent  from 
Frideswide,  the  third  daughter  of  the  said  Edmund  Lord  Braye  ;  and  that  it  appears  that  there  are 
descendants  now  living  of  Anne,  the  eldest,  and  of  Dorothy  and  Frances,  two  younger  daughters  of  the 
said  Edmund  Lord  Braye  ;  and  that  the  barony  is  in  abeyance  between  the  said  Sarah  Otway  Cave,  Sir 
Percival  Hart  Dyke,  and  the  descendants  of  the  said  Dorothv  and  Frances,  and  of  the  said  Anne, 
if  the  effect  of  an  attainder  of  the  grandson  of  the  said  Anne  has  been  removed.  (71  *^  Lords  Journal,"* 
p.  647.) 

The  Crown  in  1839  allowed  the  barony  to  Mrs.  Otway  Cave,  representing  the  second  sister.  Since  that  time 
the  barony  has  again  been  in  abeyance,  but  again  Her  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  terminate  the  abeyance  in  favour 
of  the  representative  of  this  ancient  creation  by  writ. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  few  of  suc^session  to  property  as  well  as  to  honours  is  founded  oti  blood  relation- 
shi'p,  but  the  law  of  the  succession  to  honours  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  succession  to  property.  The  law  of 
the  succession  to  the  honours  and  duties  of  the  peerage  grew  up  in  troubled  times  and  aimed  at  making  the  lord  strong 
for  the  maintenance  of  peaoe  «nd  good  government  within  tne  county  or  district  for  which  be  was  respoasible, 
sttHi»ng  for  the  support  of  th©  Cr^wft  against  domestic  treason  and  civil  w«r,  strong  to  defend  the  realm  and  the 
foreign  possessions  of  his  Sovereign  against  external  foes.  The  fief,  therefore,  passed  undivided  and,  if  possible^ 
to  male  hands.^  So  deeply  was  this  need  felt,  that  if  a  Baron  died  leaving  no  heirs  'male,  but  daughters  only,  and 
some  were  married  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  the  King  had  the  right  of  giving  an  unmarried  daughter  to  one 
of  his  knights,  and  making  her  sole  heir  to  her  father  ;  or  the  Crown  might  terminate  the  abeyance  by  summomng 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  husband  of  any  one  of  the  married  daughters.  The  Church  used  its  influence  in  the 
interest  of  peace  in  favour  of  fixed  rules  of  succession  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  iortread  of  election  by  the 
warriors  within  the  royal  family  wiih  a  preference  for  the  eldest  son,  and  failing  bods  for  tiie  eldest  agnate,  whioh 
led  to  perpetual  rtrife  ;  and  with  regard  to  female  heirs  the  Church  reigarded  the  pi*eecriptions  of  chapter  36  of 
Numbers  as  of  divine  saction.  In  England,  and  wherever  the  NormaD  waa  dominaat,  the  right  of  the  woman  to 
succeed,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  male,  came  to  be  acknowledged.  For  the  generous  Scandinavian  strain  beyond 
the  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family  greatly  honoured  wonuinhood,  and  their  ladies  constantly  exhibited 
viitues  which,  in  other  races,  were  shown  by  experience  to  be  more  strictlv  confined  to  the  sex  masculine.  On  the 
continent,  apart  from  Norman-  influence,  the  claim  of  a  female  to  the  leadership,  the  duties  of  which  she  could 
rarely  discharge  in  person,  was  less  frequently  admitted,  and  as  a  general  rule  failing  sons  the  eldest  agnate  was  the 
heir.  The  nobility  of  France  and  citizens  of  Paris  declared  that  the  Crown  of  France  was  too  noble  and  high  an 
honour  to  fall  under  the  distatf,  and  they  would  not  even  allow  the  heiress  to  transmit  her  rights  to  a  full  grown 
son,  but  in  England  it  was  precisely  to  tlie  Crown  that  this  claim  of  females  came  to  be  admitted,  and  in  the  case 
of  Mary  L  placed  the  freedom  of  the  nation  in  a  jeopardy  which  must  have  ended  in  disaster  had  she  not  ched 
early  and  childless. 

But  there  were  always  two  conceptions  struggling  in  the  unndn  of  men,  which  led  to  many  local  wars  of 
succession,  distinguished  as  the  claim  by  representation  and  the  claim  by  proximity.  Should  he  who  represented 
the  eldest  son  or  he  who  was  nearest  to  the  first  holder  of  the  honour  succeed  ?  To  put  the  simplest  case,  if  the 
eldest  son  died  before  his  father,  Should  his  eldest  son  (often  not  of  ripe  age)^  the  giandion  of  the  last  bolder, 
succeed  by  representation  of  the  eldest  line,  or  the  next  son  of  the  last  holder  by  proximity  being  a  generation 
nearer  to  the  common  ancestw  who  held  the  honour  last,  and  theref  (ure  to  him  in  whom  the  honour  began  ?  This 
difference  of  idea  miebt  be  complicated  by  either  claimant  being  a  woman.  France  was  fruitful  in  such  dispates,^ 
which,  when  not  settled  by  the  sword,  were  supposed  to  be  settled  according  to  the  custom  of  the  &et  The  lawyers 
at  Paris,  however,  always  determined  the  custom  of  the  fief  to  be  that  whi^  made  for  the  interest  of  the  Crown, 
whence  they  looked  for  reward*  Thin,  in  the  case  of  the  succession  of  Artois^  they  gave  a  decision  on  account  of 
proximity,  that  is  to  say  in  favour  of  a  daughter  over  the  deceased  eldest  son's  son  though  he  was  of  full  age, 
because  that  daughter  was  married  to  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  ;  and  in  Brittany  for  the  same  reason  they  gave  it 
on  account  of  representation  in  favour  of  the  daughter  of  the  eldest  son  deceased  of  Duke  Arthur  II.  in  preference 
to  his  second  son  bom  of  a  second  wife,  whose  claim  by  proximity  and  sex  were  indisputable.  Our  King  John 
claimed  the  crown  of  England  by  proximity,  over  the  right  of  Arthur,  child  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  deceased, 
and  in  Scotland,  whilst  Balliol  claimed  the  throne  as  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  grandson  of  David  I., 
his  claim  was  disputed  by  Bruce,  son  of  the  second  daughter,  and  therefore  a  generation  nearer  the  fountain  head. 
A  centun^  later  John  of  Gaunt  betrayed  the  design  of  claiming  the  throne  by  proximity  in  preference  to 
Richard  IT.  (who  was  only  eleven  years  old),  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest  brother  deceased,  and  to  Itoger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  son  of  Philippa,  sole  heir  of  his  elder  brother,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  both  deceased. 
But  the  hero  of  Cr4ci,  Poitiers,  and  Najara  was  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  for  any  scheme  to  set  aside 
his  only  son  to  have  a  chance  of  success.  But  my  Lord  of  Spain,  as  John  of  Gaunt  was  styled  in  right  of  his 
second  wife,  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  Executive  Council  established  on  the  death  of  Edward  UL  and  from 
the  list  of  the  Triers  of  Petitions  in  the  ensuing  Parliament.  Roger  Mortimer,  the  heir  presumptive  whilst 
Richard  had  no  issue,  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  and  was  there  slain  in  1398,  the  year  before  Richard 
was  deposed.  At  that  crisis  Roger's  son  Edmund  was  but  a  child  of  seven,  and  so  was  lightly  let  aside  by  the 
victorious  Bolingbroke,  who  seized  the  Crown^  with  the  assent  of  the  armed  barons^  too  deeply  compromised  to 
favour  any  other  settlement,  and  the  nation  acquiesced  in  a  decision  which  gave  them  a  wise  ruler  and  a  vigoreas 
guardian  of  domestic  peace.  But  in  the  Yorkist  Parliament  assembled  after  the  deoisiTe  battle  of  Towten 
(1st  Edward  lY.  1461),  Edmund  Mortimer  was  declared  in  Parliament  to  have  bean  the  lawful  heir  to  the  thiMne 

after 

*  Bractoo  sayi  that  Baronies  are  the  strength  of  the  realm,  asd  tuffer  nodivitiioM.  Tkeyaofiftr  alw  no  aliettitlon  without  the  eoiwtntor 
liceoae  of  the  monarch.  Lan'l  alienated  without  license  i^as  forfeited  to  the  King.  Judge  Oreeoe  to  declared  the  law  in  the  ease  of  the 
B»ronj  sf  Brember,  temp.  Edward  III. 
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ON    HOUSE    OF   COMMONS   (VACATING   OF   3EAT8).  5 

after  the  murder  of  Bichard  II.,  which  gave  explicit  constitutional  sanction  to  succession  to  the  Crown  hy  repre- 
sentation through  females  in  harmony  with  the  then  long  established  law  of  succession  to  lower  dignities.^  So 
much  for  the  origin  of  the  law  of  succession  to  honours.  With  us  succession  by  representation,  with  preference 
for  males,  became  the  established  law.  But  in  Peerages  created  by  patent,  the  succession  was  generally  limited  to 
the  heirs  male,  being  legitimate,  begotten  of  the  first  Peer  ;  and  Peers  by  writ  were  sometimes  allowed  to  entail 
lands  and  honour  on  their  heirs  male,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  anno  18  Edward  UJ. 

Two  comparatively  recent  cases  of  disputed  right  within  the  English  peerage  are  next  stated  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  by  the  arguments  used  and  decision  given  what  the  status  of  a  peer  and  the  law  of  succession  were  then 
held  to  be  oy  the  highest  legal  authority,  and  to  show  further  :  That  a  peerage  ought  not  t«>  be  surrendered,  ar^d 
cannot  be  alienated,  though  it  can  be  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament :  that  the  right  of  summons  is  ex  (lehl^o 
juatitia^  and  if  claimed,  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  For  it  is  obvious  that  when  there  was  only  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  even  after  there  were  two  Houses,  until  the  House  of  Commons  obtained  equal  authority,  the  monarch 
could  have  packed  his  Parliament  by  withholding  the  writs  of  those  he  thought  likely  to  oppose  his  policy,  xo  the 
subversioa  of  the  liberties  of  the  realm. 

The  first  case  cited  is  that  of  the  Barony  of  Buthyn. 

Lord  Grey  ok  Buthyn's  Case,  1640.t 

Mem. — That  in  this  Parliament  a  question  was  moved  concerning  the  barony  of  Ruthyn,  where  the  case  was. 
Thai  one  being  created  a  baron  to  him  and  his  heirs,  hath  issue  a  son  and  daughter  by  one  venter,  and  a  second  S9n 
by  another  venter,  and  the  eldest  son  hath  the  barony,  and  sits  in  Parliament,  and  afterwards  dies  without  issue, 
whether  the  second  shall  have  that  dignity  as  heir  to  lus  father,  or  the  sister  shall  have  it  as  po89es9io  frairis  in  lands, 
&c.,  and  desired  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  judges  therein  ? 

And  all  the  lodges  resolved.  That  there  is  Hot  any  posMesaio  fratris  of  a  dignity,  but  it  shall  descend  to  the  son  ; 
for  the  younger  son  is  hceres  natua  and  the  sister  is  only  har^a  facia  by  the  possessioQ  of  her  brother  of  such  things  as 
are  in  demeea,  but  not  of  dignities  and  such  like,  whereof  there  cannot  be  an  acqaisitiou  of  the  possession. 

Now  this  is  law  for  these  reasons  : — 

Istly.  Because  he  that  will  in  case  of  an  honour  make  himself  a  title*  must  make  himself  direct  heir  to  him  in 
whom  the  honour  began,  and  not  to  him  who  did  last  use  the  name,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  precedency. 

*  2ndly.  From  the  reason  of  the  inheritance  the  rule  ot  nosaeasio  fratris  doth  only  hold  in  those  things  viftiereof 
there  may  be  greater  possession  gained  than  what  descended.  Honour  is  an  inheritance  inherent  in  the  bloo(), 
whereof  an  action  auncestrel  («tc)  does  not  lie,  whereof  a  man  is  as  much  in  possession  before  he  is  lord  as  after. 

drdly.  He  that  daims  an  honour  must  prove  it  by  record  ;  baron  or  no  baron  is  to  be  tried  by  record.  The 
record  is  in  him  that  was  first  created  baron,  so  his  heir,  and  not  the  heir  of  the  last  possessor,  is  heir  to  him  in  whom 
the  record  began. 

4thly.  The  precedents  of  all  times  run  contrary  to  the  rule  of  possessio  fratria.  The  common  law  doth  not  apply 
to  the  descents  of  honour.    It  doth  to  other  gross  inheritances  as  will  appear. 

1.  In  the  highest  case  of  dignity,  that  of  King,  this  rule  holds  not.    For  we  see  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 

succeeded  their  brother  King  Edward  YI.,  though  they  were  all  of  different  venters  when  the  issue  of 
the  whole  blood  was  the  sister  of  Henry  Yin.  (Margaret)  married  to  James  lY.,  King  of  Scotland. 

2.  In  the  lowest  degree  of  dignity,  or  bearing  arms,  the  brother  of  the  half  blood   will  bear  without 

difference  notwitWanding  the  possession  of  the  elder  brother. 

3.  The  precedents  of  all  times  have  gone  that  way,  as  will  appear  in  the  descents  of  the  Lord  Fit z waiter 

Lord  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  Lords  Wells,  Fauconberg,  Ogle,  and  De  la  Ware  twice  solemnly  adjudged ; 
and  if  this  point  should  be  shaken  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  honours  of  England  but  must  lose  their 
pleasant  places. 

Now  he  that  will  consider  this  argument  will  find  that  though  the  half  blood  differs  from  posaeaaio  frcUrUi  y^t 
the  reason  of  law  is  the  same. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  two  resolutions  on  the  1st 
February  1640. 

Besolved,  nem.  cnn,y  That  no  person  that  hath  any  honour  in  him,  and  a  peer  of  this  realm,  may  alien  or 
transfer  the  honour  to  any  other  person. 

Besolved,  nem.  can.y  That  no  peer  of  this  realm  can  drown  or  extinguish  his  honour  (but  that  it  descend  to 
his  descendants),  neither  by  surrender,  grant,  fine,  nor  any  other  conveyance  to  the  King  (4  *'  Lords 
Journal,"  p.  150.) 

Case  of  Bobert  Yilliers,  aliaa  Danvbrs,  Yiscount  Purbeck.J 

The  following  proceeding  took  place  at  the  Court  of  Whitehall  on  the  20th  September,  1660. 

Whereas  it  was  represented  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  that  Bobert  Yilliers,  alias  D*Anvers,  had  humbly  desired 
that  he  oiight  surrender  and  resign  unto  His  Majesty  the  title  and  honour  of  Yiscount  Pnrbeck,  and  all  other 
honours  and  titles  as  weU  in  possession  as  in  remainder.  It  was  thereupon  ordered  by  His  Majesty  in  Council  that 
he  should  proceed  to  surrender  all  his  said  honours  unto  His  Majesty  by  levying  a  fine  or  other  conveyance  of  the 
same  accordingly  in  doe  course  of  law.    (Collins*  "  Claims  to  Baronies,  293.") 

This  Bobert  Yilliers  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Westbury,  Wilts,  4  January,  1668-9,  and  was 
described  as  Bobert  Danvers,  Esq.,  of  Bassetsbury,  county  of  Bucks.  But  on  12  February,  1668-9,  he  was  disabled 
from  sitting  by  Besolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered. 

The 

*  Some  writers  allege  ihmt  Roger  Mortimer  wst  proclaimed  hcrir  to  tke  tfirone  in  Parliament  in  the  9th  jear  of  Richard  II.  That  vtm  a, 
preeaotion  likelj  t»  be  t^»n  against  the  tnbitioD  of  Lanoatter,  bit  there  it  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Rolls.  Tlieae,  however,  are  imperfect,  and 
were  tometimee  tampered  with 

t  Collina,  "  Claimi  of  Baroaiie,'*  pw  S78,  note»  extracted  from  Judge  Croke'e  Kepen%  toU  iii.  p.  601,  which  it  founded  on  Co,  Litt  Iftb. 
and  Co.  Rrp.  ttb.  iii.  fol.  42. 

X  Shower,  **  Caset  in  Parliament,''  pp.  1— 11,  and  CoUins*  *<aaims  of  Baroniet,"  pp.  293-306. 
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The  Besolation  ran  as  follows : 

That  Mr.  Robert  YiUiers  returned  by  the  name  of  Robert  Danvers  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  present 
Parliament  for  Westbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  be  for  his  delinquency  expelled  the  House,  and  that  he 
be  disabled  fiom  sitting  as  a  Member  of  this  present  Parliament,  or  in  any  other  Parliament  for  the 
future.    (7  "  Commons  Journal,'*  p.  602.) 

The  question  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower  was  negatived  on  a  division. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  again  elected,  though  for  another  constituency,  viz.,  Malmesbury,  Wilts,  3  April  1660,  m 
the  next  Parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  25  April,  and  was  dissolved  29  December  1660, 
and  he  was  again  described  as  Robert  Danvers,  Esq.,  of  Bassetsbury,  county  of  Bucks. 

On  the  7th  July  1660  [8  **  Commons  Journal,"  p.  84]  the  House  ordered  it  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  to  examine  the  business  touching  Robert  Danvers,  Esq.,  elected  for  the  borough  of  Malmesbury,  and  to* 
state  matter  of  fact,  and  report  it  to  this  House  whether  it  be  fit  to  issue  forth  a  new  writ  for  electing  of  a  member 
to  serve  in  this  Parliament  in  the  stead  of  the  said  Robert  Danvers. 

The  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  report. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Purbeck's  case  had  been  referred  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges. 
on  the  9  June  1660  and  on  the  15th  thai  Committee  recommended  his  attachment  on  account  of  treasonable  words, 
alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by  him.  The  Earl  of  Monmouth  upon  his  honour  averred  that  he  had  heard  the  said 
Viscount  Purbeck  say  that  rather  than  the  late  king  should  want  one  to  cut  off  his  head  he  would  do  it  himself, 
lliereupon  the  gentleman  usher  was  ordered  to  bring  him  up  in  custody  to  answer  to  the  information  of  high  treason, 
which  was  done  on  the  next  day  (16th  June). 

On  the  usher  reporting  that  he  had  attached  him,  the  House  considered  how  he  should  be  brought  in,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  come  into  his  place  as  a  Peer. 

But  on  the  usher  informing  the  House  that  the  said  Yisoount  Purbeck  told  him  that  he  had  neither  writ  nor 
patent  as  a  Peer  and  therefore  knew  no  place  he  had  here  in  this  House,  but  was  now  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  come.  Hereupon  the  House  conceiving  this  answer  and  refusal  to  be  a 
contempt  to  this  House — 

Ordered — ^^  That  he  should  be  brought  to  the  Bar  as  a  delinquent,'*  and  accordingly  he  was  brought  in,  and 
kneeled  at  the  bar  as  a  delinquent  until  by  order  of  the  House  he  was  commanded  to  staad  up. 

The  informations  against  him  were  then  read  of  treason  and  atheism  ;  and  having  leave  to  speak,  he  said  : — 

He  valued  the  honour  of  this  House  very  much  but  he  hath  no  right  himself  to  this  honour  of  a  Pe^,  because- 
he  can  find  no  patent  for  any  such  honour  in  the  Petty  Ba^  Office  nor  any  Writ.  He  said  further  *'  That  he 
petitioned  the  King  to  five  him  leave  to  levy  a  fine  to  clear  hmi  of  any  title  to  that  honour ;  and  that  His  Majesty 
nath  made  an  order  to  the  Attorney  General  to  that  purpose** : 

And  the  reasons  (he  said)  to  induce  him  to  this  were  : 

1.  This  honour  was  but  a  shadow  without  a  substance. 

2.  His  small  estate  was  unfit  to  maintain  any  such  honour. 

3.  The  noble  family  he  comes  of  never  owned  him  ;  neither  hath  he  any  estate  from  them. 

As  touchingthe  information  now  against  him,  he  said,  he  is  chosen  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
serve  there  this  Parliament,  and  being  so,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  answer  or  no.  But  appealed  to  their 
Lordships  whether  he  was  to  be  tried  here  by  their  Lordships,  or  no  ? 

The  Lords  were  not  satisfied  with  his  statement,  and  he  asked  leave  to  consult  counsel,  whether  being  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  might  answer.    He  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw  and  remained  in  custody. 

The  Atjiorney  General  gave  in  his  report  16  July,  which  was  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  Privileges,  and  Lord 
Purbeck  was  let  out  on  bail.    (11,  '*  Lords  Journal,*'  pp.  58,  64,  65.) 

On  25  November,  1661  (the  following  year),  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  :  That  the  name  of  Yisoount 
Purbeck,  not  being  in  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  Lords,  by  which  this  House  was  called  this  day,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  whether  he  be  to  sit  in  this  House  as  a  Peer  or  not.  The  matter 
then  appears  to  have  dropped  and  Robert  Yilliers  some  time  after  died. 

But  on  the  30  April,  1675  (12,  "  Lords  Journal,**  672)  the  petition  to  the  king  of  Robert  Villiers,  son  and 
heir  of  Robert,  and  grandson  of  John,  Viscount  Purbeck,  and  Baron  of  Stoke,  ^'i^owing  that  the  Petitioner's 
&ther  had  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  cut  off  those  honours  which  were  conferred  upon  his  fitmily  by  the  favour  of 
your  Majestv's  royal  ancestors,  and  praying  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  '*  was 
recommended  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  King  and  referred  to  them  together  with  the  Attorney  General's 
Report  thereon. 

The  claim  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  proceedings  lasted  till 
20  June,  1678,  when  the  Original  Question  **  Whether  the  Petitioner  had  right  by  law  to  be  admitted  according  to 
his  claim  was  superseded  bv  the  previous  question  passing  in  the  negative.  And  the  House  resolved  that  a  petition 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  to  give  leave  to  bnng  in  a  Bill  to  disable  the  Petitioner  to  claim  the  title  of 
Viscount  Purbeck. 

A  strong  and  able  protest  against  such  a  proceeding  in  a  body  acting  jucKcially  was  signed  by  seven  Peers. 
(XTTT  Lords  Journal,  p.  256.) 

Throughout  these  prolonged  proceedings  the  question  of  right  and  legal  status  was  constantly  prejudiced  by 
being  mixed  up  with  the  demerits  of  the  elder  Robert  Villiers,  which  were  pressed  by  men  who  had  a  personal 
interest  in  the  case.  Upon  the  full  tide  of  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  at  the  Restoration  justice  could  hardly 
be  expected  by  a  recreant  Peer,  a  republican  and  an  approver  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  These  palliations  of 
the  temper,  in  which  the  question  was  dealt  witb,  could  hardly  be  admitted  when  the  matter  was  le-opened  in 
1675. 

Robert  ViUien  had  been  expeUed  the  House  of  Commons,  not  as  a  Peer,  but  as  a  disloyal  subject  Three 
undoubted  Peers  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  1649,  viz. :  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Howard,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  having  been  duly 
elected,  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  that  House.  (6  Commong  JoumaL 
pp.  187,  201,  297.) 

If  Robert  Villiers  had  been  convicted  of  treason  by  a  competent  court,  his  blood  would  have  been  attainted 
and  his  peerage  forfeited  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  also  averred  that  he  was  illegitimate.  This  again  was  a 
matter  of  fact  which,  if  proved,  would  have  disposed  of  the  question.  The  real  matter  of  interest  was  the  point  of 
law  whether  an  actual  or  prospective  Peer  could  surrender  ms  peerage. 
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ON    HOUSE   OP   COMMONS   (VACATING   OF   SEATS).  7 

The  argaments  on  that  matter  are  next  given. 

Dominus  Bex  and  Viscount  Furbeck.  *  Upon  a  petition  the  qiteBtion  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Whether  the 
dignity  of  a  viscount  could  be  surrendered  to  the  King  by  a  fine  ?    It  was  argued  at  the  bar  by  three  counsel  for 
'  the  Petitioner,  and  by  the  Attorney  G^eral  for  the  King. 

It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioner  : — That  a  dignity  cannot  be  surrendered  to  the  Crown.    Because 

(1.)  It  is  a  personal  dignity  annexed  to  the  blood  and  so  inseparable  and  immovable. 

(2.)  A  dignitv  was  neither  subject  to  a  condition  at  the  common  law  ;  nor  entailable  by  the  Statute  de  Donis ; 
nor  tenable  by  the  Statute  of  Fines. 

(3.)  The  title  of  viscount,  &c.,  is  not  so  much  a  private  interest  as  a  public  riglit. 

(a.)  An  honour  goes  not  according  to  common  law,  for  a  dignity  descends  to  the  half-blood  ;  there  is  no 
co-partnership  of  it,  but  the  eldest  takes  the  whole,  &c.  It  is  given  for  counsel  and  defence,  it  is  a 
civil  interest  appointed  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  realm,  which  goes  with  the  blood,  is  inherent 
in  the  blood,  insomuch  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  handfi  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  stranger.  If  a  lord 
die,  his  son  is  introduced  without  the  ceremonies  on  a  creation.  A  peer's  eldest  son,  and  all  minors, 
stand  behind  the  chair  of  state  to  prepare  them  for  sitting  in  the  House,  and  because  thev  have 
some  title  to  the  honour  they  are  culed  Nobiles  Nati.  For  from  the  first  hour  they  fetched  breath 
they  must  have  nobility  in  them. 

(b.)  Everv  lord  is  not  only  a  lord  for  himself  but  also  hath  a  righi  of  peerage  and  is  a  peer  of  the  realm 
and  therefore  a  peer  for  everyone  of  the  House  ;  atid  therefore  hath  the  privilege  to  demand  his 
writ  ex  debito  jtuUtuB, 

(c.)  The  trial  of  baron  or  no  baron  upon  any  court  of  iudicature  is  by  the  records  of  Parliament,  but  if 
a  fine  mav  be  levied  in  the  Common  Pleas  the  trial  is  drawn  ad  aliud  exameriy  and  must  then  be  by 
the  records  of  that  court.  The  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  always  certifies  if  he  be  a  baron,  because  he 
has  the  record  before  him,  but  he  cannot  certify  that  he  is  no  baron  because  he  hath  not  the  record  of 
that  before  him.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  degraded  for  poverty  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  by  surrender.* 

(d.)  No  fine  can  be  levied  of  a  thing  personal  as  an  annuity  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  a  dignitv  is  a 
thing  personal ;  and  so  he  took  notice  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  honours  of  peerage  which  are 
personal  and  the  honours  which  are  feodary  and  officiary  which  have  reference  to  an  office  or 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Petitioner,  met  the  argument  of  the  Attorney-General,  "  That 
honours  are  within  the  Statute  De  Donis,  and  that  honours  are  to  be  governed,  as  other  inheritances,  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,*'  by  saying,  the  Statute  De  Donis  was  not  in  being  until  many  ages  after  ;  Beauchamp,  in 
Richard  II.'s  time,  being  the  first  honotir  created  by  letters  patent.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Judge  Berkeley 
[6  February,  16401,  that  honours  descend  from  the  first  that  was  seized  of  them  contrary  to  the  x^e  of  other 
inheritances,  and  that  honours  are  not  governed  by  the  rules  of  common  law.  Justice  Dodoredge  [in  Jones,  207]  is 
of  opinion,  That  honours  are  personal  dignities  af&xed  to  the  blood  ;  the  lords  never  yet  suffered  their  honours  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  any  other  where  save  by  themselves,  though  their  other  inheritances  are  tried  there  as  well 
as  other  men's.  So  poesessiofreUris  holds  of  lands  but  not  of  a  dignity,  which  is  not  disposed  of  as  other  inheritances. 
The  Lord  Coke  is  of  opinion  in  the  Bedford  case.  That  the  honour  could  not  be  taken  away  save  bv  Act  of  Parliament, 
therefore  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  concerned  may  extinguish  this  as  well  as  other 
inheritances,  but  the  concurrence  of  all  cannot  be  without  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  whole  kingdom  have  an 
interest  in  the  peerage  of  every  lord.  It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  say  one  judicature  and  legislature  are  our  own 
only.  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  next  thing  to  the  Crown ;  yet  those  that  reach  at  that  must  takei  them  out 
of  the  way  first.  They  were  voted  useless  and  dangerous  before  the  Crown  was  laid  aside,  and,  as  in  the  descent  of 
the  Crown,  the  whole  kingdom  have  such  an  interest  in  it  as  the  kinjg^  cannot  surrender  nor  alienate  it,  so  in  a 
proportionable  degree,  but  far  less,  the  King  and  kingdom  have  an  interest  in  their  lordships  and  dignities  and 
titles.  It  is  true  the^  may  be  forfeited,  but  it  doth  not  follow  they  may  be  extinguished  by  surrender.  There  be 
two  reasons  for  forfeiture  : 

(1)  There  is  a  condition  in  law  that  they  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  Government. 

(2)  Honours  are  inherent  in  the  bloody  and  when  that  is  corrupted,  that  which  is  inherent  is  taken  awav  ;  but 

in  the  case  of  a  surrender  these  do  not  hold.  For  these  reasons  felony  without  clergy  forfeits 
honours,  whereas  other  inheritances  the  fees  simple  are  lost  but  for  a  year  and  a  dav,  and  so  are 
freeholds  for  lives,  which  is  another  clear  instance  that  honours  are  not  governed  by  rules  of  law« 

The  precedents  of  the  surrender  of  peerages  Earl  Shaftesbury  met  thus  : 

(1)  They  were  bare  surrenders,  no  fines. 

(2)  All  those  were  made  by  persons  who  had  advantage  by  them,  having  greater  honours  granted  them,  or 

such  whose  interest  was  beyond  seas,  and  therefore  were  willing  to  quit  dependencies  here  upon 
good  considerations  that  pleased  them.    Et  volenti  nonfit  ir^uria. 

(3)  All  these  surrenders  passed  aub  sHewtio  and  never  admitted  of  any  dispute. 

Judgment. 
It  was  afterwards  declared,  as  follows : 

The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  npon  a  very  long  debate,  and  having  heard 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  and  do  resolve  and  adjudge.  That  no 
fine  levied,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  levied  to  the  King,  can  bar  a  Peer's  title  of  honour,  or  the 
right  of  any  person  claiming  such  title  under  him  that  levied  or  shall  levy  such  fine.  (XIII.  Lords 
Journal,  p.  253.) 

The 

*  Anothtr  inttanee  of  Parltameiit  dealing  with  a  paeng«  occuirtd  in  the  esse  of  the  ancient  Baronj  by  Writ  of  de  la  Warr,  dating  from 
1299.  Sir  John  Dodoredge,  Judge  of  the  King'e  Bench,  in  his  **  TitUa  of  Honour  "  p.  104),  telli  us  <*  That  Thomas  Lord  de  laWarr, 
being  in  some  ditpleasare  with  William  West,  his  nephew  and  sole  heir  (male),  proenred  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  February,  1548-9 
(Original  Acts  No.  S8),  described  in  the  index  as  **  Disinheritance  of  William  West  during  his  lifie  only,"  to  disable  him  from  holding  any 
right,  title,  or  intc  rest  l^  descent,  revenue,  or  otherwise,  in  the  lands,  title,  or  dignity  of  his  uncle.  The  leaaon  for  the  uncle's  displeasure  and 
for  this  Act  was  the  belief  that  the  nephew  had  uttempted  ti»  poison  him  from  whom  he  wa»  to  inherit.  The  punishment  was  personal  only, 
and  was  made  not  to  extend  to  William's  heirs.  His  eventful  story  is  confused,  for  in  1556  he  was  convicted  of  plotting  against  Queen  Mary^ 
but  in  the  folluwiug  year  he  served  at  the  siege  of  St.  Qoentin.  In  the  6th  of  Elisabeth  ( 1662-3)  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  restitution  of  his 
blood.  In  1570  that  Queen  created  him  Baron  de  la  Warr  by  letters  patent,  and,  though  the  letters  are  missing,  there  is  a  description  of  his 
reception  at  Hampton  Court,  and  in  1572  he  certainly  took  his  placs  as  junior  Baron.  His  heir,  on  succeuion,  inherited  both  peerages,  and 
claimed  and  obtained  the  precedence  due  to  the  aneieut  creation  by  writ. 
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8  APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM   SELECT    COMMITTEE 

The  House  of  Lords  can  neither  make  a  Peer,  nor  refuse  a  Peer  his  seat.  But  it  can,  like  the  House  of 
Commons,  provide  that  no  unauthorised  person  sits  or  votes  within  its  Chamber.  Both  Houses  have  a  certain 
Jurisdiction  over  their  Members,  and  both  require  proof  of  identity  from  a  new  comer.  In  the  Commons  he  has  to 
produce  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  his  return,  and  is  introduced  by  two  Members,  who  thereby  testify  to  his  being 
the  person  named  in  the  return.  In  the  Lords  suitable  proof  (explained  in  a  former  paper)  is  required.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  compel  a  Member  to  attend  either  House,  short  of  a  general  summons,  or  c»ll,  or  a  special  order. 

The  position  of  a  Peer  until  he  claims  his  peerage,  has  a  good  deal  of  analogy  with  that  of  a  Member  of  the 
Lower  House,  who,  being  duly  returned,  fails  to  tak6  his  seat.  Both  are  'M.emberBde  jure  though  not  de  facto.  Baron 
Bothscbild  was  for  years  a  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  although  he  never  took  his  seat,  because  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  Statute  which  required  a  Member,  before  taking  his  seat,  to  take  and  sulMaibe  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.  Not  tihat  he  had  anv  difficulty  in  undertaking  the  obligation,  but  because  of  the  concluding  words,  "  and  I 
make  this  Oath  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,''  a  statement  which  as  a  Jew  he  could  not  conscientiously  make. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  Member  duly  returned,  entitled  to  privilege  eundo  et  redeundo.  And  so  a  Peer  is  a  Peer  on 
succession  although  he  may  fail  to  claim  or  take  his  seat. 

The  reascm  why  a  Baron,  by  writ,  is  no  Baron,  until  he  takes  his  seat,  appears  to  be  that  his  dignity  was  given 
iam  Ms  a  condition  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  disdiarge  a  high  dut^,  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  his  Sovereign, 
and  if  he  neglected  to  discharge  that  duty  he  lost  all  claim  to  the  dignity  and  a  fortiori  had  no  claim  to  transmit  it  to 
his  posterity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  theory  of  the  constitution  was  that  the  Monarch  had  an  absolute  right  to 
the  services  of  his  subjects,  and  the  Stuarts  were  scarcely  on  the  throne  before  it  was  necessary  to  declare  that 
service  abroad  neither  vacated  the  seat,  nor  rendered  a  person  ineligible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  because  tbe 
King  showed  a  disposition  to  rid  himself  of  the  opposition  by  employing  the  leaders  in  Ireland  or  abroad. 

A  Peer  by  patent,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Peer  before  he  takes  his  seat,  and  remains  a  Peer,  and  transmits  the 
honour  to  his  posterity,  whether  he  takes  his  seat  or  not,  and,  as  a  Peer  (unless  he  be  an  Irish  Peer  not  elected  to 
the  Upper  House,  to  whom  special  privileges  have  been  granted  by  Statute^  is  disqualified  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  ancient  though  unwritten  law  of  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  more  than  enough  has  been  cited  to  show  that  the  rights  of  the  male  heir  to  a  peerage  is  inherentt 
and  accrues  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  in  title,  and  that  the  concomitant  duties  and  disabilities  are  binding  on 
him  at  oooe  j«>twithstanding  that  the  House  of  Lords  requires  formal  proof  of  his  identity  and  legitimacy  before 
admitting  him  to  take  his  seat  in  their  House,  and  if  he  did  not  believe  that  he  verily  and  indeed  was  a  Peer,  it  may 
be  asked,  with  what  face  and  on  what  plea  could  he  presume  to  claim  to  take  his  seat  amon^  them. 

I>ecember,  1894.  A,  MUman, 

Speaker's  Coiirt. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


Memorandum  circulated  by  desire  of  the  Chairman. 

Two  questions  were  referred  for  decision  to  this  Committee.  The  first  was  the  granting  of  the  Chiltern 
Handreds  to  the  Honourable  Bernard  Coleridge,  m.p.,  now  Lord  Coleridge,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  first 
Baron  Coleridge,  in  June  1S94  ;  whereby,  independently  of  his  succession  to  a  peerage,  his  seat  was  at  once  vacated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  second  was  as  to  the  law  and  practice  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  vacation 
of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  any,  and  if  so,  what  changes  should  be 
made  therein.  Involved  in  both  these  inquiries  is  the  important  question  as  to  the  status  of  a  peer  who  is  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  moment  when  he  succeeds  to  the  title  and  dignities  of  a  peerage.  Does  he  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  moment  that  he  becomes  ennobled  by  the  decease  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  title,  and  is  he  disabled  thereby  from  continuing  to  sit  and  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Or  does  his  disability  only  arise  at  a  subsequent  stage  from  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and,  pending  the  issue  of  th^t  writ,  is  he  therefore  at  liberty  to  continue  to  sit  and  to  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  The  view  which,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
is  here  commended  to  its  notice,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions : — 

I.  Whether  a  peer  can  or  cannot  continue  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  his  succession 
to  a  peerage,  his  seat  in  that  House  cannot  be  vacated,  and  a  writ  for  a  new  election  cannot  be  issued  upon 
the  grounds  of  such  succession,  until  the  House  of  Commons  is  possessed  of  conclusive  evidence  that  he  nas 
become  a  peer. 

II.  Such  evidenoe  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  hitherto  procured  and  has  no  existing  means  of 
procuinng  for  itself.  It  is  furnished,  and  is  f umieJied  only^  by  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

m.  That  such  is  and  has  been  the  uniform  practice,  is  proved — 

(1)  By  a  long  series  of  precedents  (a). 

(2)  By  the  terms  of  the  new  writ  issued  for  a  vacancy  so  created  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
terms  contain  the  specific  allegation  of  the  previous  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  (b). 

(3)  B^  the  supersedeas  of  a  particular  writ  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  which 
this  allegation  had  been  omitted  (c). 

^4)  By  the  authority  of  successive  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  although  expressing 
(Jonfiicting  opinions  upon  the  legal  status  of  a  peer,  have  generally  concurred  in  requiring  as  evidence  of 
succession  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  (d). 

IV.  The  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  only  issued  upon  certain  information  given  and 
certain  evidence  of  succession  supplied,  either  by  the  peer  himself  or  by  some  other  person^  acting  upon  his 
behalf,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (e). 

V.  In  default  of  such  evidence  there  is  no  precedent  for  any  writ  of  sunun'ons  to  the  House  of  Lords 
having  been  issued  by  the  Crown  (f). 

YI.  It  appears  accordingly  that  the  disqualification  of  a  peer  from  continuing  to  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  he  be  already  a  Member  of  that  House,  arises  not  from  his  succession  to  the  titles  and  dignity 
of  a  peerage,  but  from  his.  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  i.e.,  not  from  his  inherited  status  as  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm,  but  from  his  acquired  status  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament  (g),  this  being  a  familiar  distinction  in  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  constitution  (h).  In  other  words,  the  disqualification  is  not  an  inherited  but 
a  Parliamentary  disqualification,  and  is  based,  not  upon  ennoblement  of  blood,  but  upon  incompatibility  of 
double  service. 

VII.  This  contention  is  further  sustained  by  reference  to  the  highest  authorities  (i),  and  is  moreover 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Scotch  aud  Irish  peerages  (k). 

YIII.  It  ensues,  therefore,  that  a  peer,  in  the  interval  between  his  succession  and  his  summons,  if  already 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  continues  to  be  so  ;  and  further  that,  until  or  unless  he  applies  for  the 
writ  of  sununons,  he  will  so  continue. 

IX.  If,  however,  it  be  contended  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  or  should  take  upon  itself  to  act  in 
the  case  of  a  peer  so  continuing  to  sit,  and  would  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  evidence  of  succession,  it  is  to  be 
remembered — 

n )  That  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  so  acted  even  in  the  case  of  a  claimant  to  succession  by 
lineal  descent. 

(2)  That  it  does  not  now  so  act  in  the  case  of  a  claimant  to  succession  by  collateral  or  remote 
descent. 

g)  That  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  such  claimant  continues  to  sit  and  to  vote  in 
ouse,  and, 

(4 )  That  no  logical  distinction,  save  in  the  degree  of  evidence,  can  be  drawn  between  claimants  to 
succession  by  lineal  and  by  collateral  descent. 

X.  Finally,  since  it  is  by  custom  only,  and  neither  by  any  provision  in  the  Statute  law  nor  in  the  written 
law  of  Parliament  that  a  peer  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  disqualified  from  continuing  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  since  no  machinery  or  procedure,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  previous  history  or  common 
practice,  exists  for  prohibiting  Imn  from  so  doing  ;  and  since  no  legal  penalty  is  attached  to  his  so  doing,  it  is 
submitted  that  a  disabiKty  so  created  has  no  solid  foundation  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  and  that  until  it  is 
created  by  Parliament  it  cann6t  be  held  to  exist. 

272.  b4  In 
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In  support  of  the  above-mentioned  propositions  are  submitted  the  following  evidence  and  considerations  (the 
particalar  reference  of  which  has  ahready  been  indicated  in  each  case  by  the  alphabetical  letters  within  brackets 
mtroduced  in  the  text)  : — 

(a)  There  is  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  except, 

(1.)  The  case  of  heirs  to  Scotch  peerages,  where  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  is 
neither  specified  nor  required,  since  tneir  succession  is  regulated  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  by  the 
Scotch  law,  as  will  be  explained  later  on. 

(2.)  The  case  of  Yiscount  Dursley,  m.p.  for  Gloucestershire,  for  which  a  new  writ  was  moved  on 
10th  June  1811,  "  in  the  room  of  Yiscount  Dursley,  now  Earl  Berkeley,"  but  without  the  eustomaiy 
allegation  that  he  was  ^'  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers."  Speaker  Abbot  reminded  the  House  of 
the  constant  practice  to  add  the  omitted  words.  But  the  writ  was  nevertheless  granted  on  the 
ground  that  ViBcount  Dursley  was  notoriously  the  heir  apparent.  On  29th  June  1811,  however, 
Yiscount  Dursley's  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Berkeley  was  disallowed  nem.  con.  by  the  Committee  <^ 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  (he  beins  a  natural  son  of  the  late  earl)  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  issuing  the  writ  wiUiout  the  customary  allegation  was  therefore  stultified,  and 
has  never  since  been  repeats  (18  Hanaard^s  Debates,  1st  series,  p.  807). 

(3.)  The  case  of  General  Bertie,  quoted  presently. 

(b.)  These  terms  are  "  in  the  room  of  now  Lord  called  up  to  the 

House  of  Peers."  The  same  holds  good  of  wrks  for  seats  vacated  by  Peerage  during  proroffation,  in 
which  case  it  is  required  by  24  Geo.  HE.,  c.  26,  that  a  certificate  from  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  be  furnished  to  the  Speaker  to  the  effect  that  a  sununons  has  been  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  summon  such  peer  to  Parliament  Only  in  chat  case  does  the  Speaker  order  the 
issue  of  a  writ  for  a  new  election  for  the  seat  so  vacated. 

(c.)  Vide  the  case  of  General  Bertie,  m.p.  for  Stamford,  for  which  a  new  writ  was  ordered  on 
14th  February  1809,  upon  the  allegation  by  the  mover  of  the  writ  that  General  Bertie  was  now  Earl  of 
Lindsay  **  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords."  On  the  next  day  General  Bertie  informed  the  House  by 
letter  that,  though  he  had  ground  to  consider  himself  as  next  heir  to  the  title,  yet  he  had  not  been 
summoned  to  take  his  seat  as  a  peer,  not  having  proved  his  succession.  Speaker  Abbot  said  that  the 
House  being  now  better  informed,  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  order  the  supersedeas  of  the  writ 
The  writ  was  ordered  to  be  superseded  (12  Hansard's  Debates,  1st  series,  p.  665). 

N,B. — This  was  neither  a  pronouncement  nor  an  obiter  dictum  of  a  Speaker,  but  was  a  sdemn 
decision  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  any  writ  issued  without  the  allegation  that  the  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  has  already  been  issued  is  a  bad  writ,  and  must  be  superseded. 

(d.)  The  following  may  be  cited  : 

(1.)  Speaker  Onslow,  on  17th  May  1760,  not  from  the  Chair,  but  in  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Egmont,  who  acquainted  him  that  he  intended  to  move  a  new  writ  for  the  County  of  Kent,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  was  made  a  peer,  informed  Lord  Egmont  that  the  form  of  the  motion 
must  be  ^'  in  the  room  of  L.  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  now  Lord  Sondes,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,'' 
'*  for  the  attendance  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  considered  a  service,  and  the  two  services 
incompatible  with  each  other." 

Speaker  Onslow  then  proceeded  :  "  A  person  becomes  a  peer,  either  by  descent  or  by  creation. 
When  by  the  former,  the  instant  the  ancestor  dies  the  heir  becomes  a  peer,  and  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  immediately  vacant  ;  and  there  is  no  necessitv  to  wait  for  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  to  call  such  heir  to  the  House  of  Peers  ;  for  it  is  only  a  writ  oi  summons  to  attend  his  serrioe 
there ;  and  without  it,  or  though  he  should  never  take  his  seat  there,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,  a  peer  of  the  realm."    (Hatsell's  Precedents,  Vol.  II.  p.  39^.) 

With  reference  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  observed — 

(i.)  That  Hatsell  in  his  later  edition  added  a  note  dissenting  from  the  dictum  of  S^ker 
Onslow  in  the  case  of  collateral  claimants.  He  said :  "  If  the  person  be  not  lineal  heir,  bat 
collateral  or  a  remote  claimant,  does  his  claiming  a  Peerage  ipso  facto  disqualify  him  from  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  eventually  he  may  never  obtain  such  Peerage  ?  It  should 
seem  that  until  the  King  by  writ  of  summons  calls  him  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  he  cannot 
lose  hid  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

(u,)  If,  however,  this  be  true  of  collateral  or  remote  claimants,  it  must  equallv  hold  good 
of  lineal  or  direct  descendants,  the  difference  between  them  being  only  one  oz  degree  of 
evidence. 

(iii.)  The  statement  of  Speaker  Onslow  that  ^'the  instant  the  ancestor  dies  the  heir 
becomes  a  Peer  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  immediately  vacant  *'  is  unsupported 
b^  any  leeal  or  other  authority,  has  never  been  acted  upon,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  entire 
history  of  Parliamentary  practice. 

(iv.)  Speaker  Onslow  appears  to  have  confounded  the  status  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  with 
that  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament.  Upon  the  instant  of  succession  an  heir  becomes  the  former. 
He  does  not,  until  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  become  the  latter. 

(2.)  Speaker  Abbot,  in  1809  and  in  1811,  has  been  already  quoted. 

(3.)  Speaker  Manners  Sutton,  on  17th  December  1830,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lovaine,  m.p.  for 
Beralston,  for  which  a  new  writ  was  issued  in  the  room  of  Lord  Lovaine,  now  Earl  of  Beverley, 
without  the  customary  words  '^  now  called  up  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,"  said  that  though 
the  issue  of  a  summons  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  essential  to  the  sufficiency  of  proof,  and 
though  if  the  House  of  Lords  thought  proper  to  refuse  or  to  delay  the  summons,  such  conduct  could 
not  stop  the  House  of  Conomons  from  filling  the  vacancy  that  had  occurred  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  yet  the  House  of  Commons  must  first  have  evidence,  of  which  as  yet  they  had 
none.  If,  therefore,  they  chose  to  entertain  the  motion,  they  must,  as  the  summons  had  not  been 
issued  by  the  other  House,  go  iujbo  a  4)olemn  inquiry  respecting  birth,  parentage,  and  right  The 
summons  had  already  been  applied  for,  and  in  the  interim  he  recommended  th&t  the  motion  be 
withdrawn.  (Vol.  1 ,  Hansard,  3rd  series,  p.  1299,  and  Barrow's  Mirror  of  Parliament,  2nd  seriej, 
p.  672). 

Upon  this  dictum  (which  has  been  slightly  condensed)  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  whilst  on  the 
one  hand  Speaker  Manners  Sutton  endorsed  the  common  practice  of  requiring  the  mention  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  summons,  on  the  other  hand  he  suggjested  as  possible  an  alternative  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  action,  however,  there  is  no  precedent  in  Parliamentarv  histoiT. 
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(jL)  Speaker  Abercromby,  on  11th  March  1835,  in  the  case  of  Yiscount  Lnmley,  m.p.  for 
Kortn  Notts,  for  which  a  writ  had  been  moved  "in  the  room  of  Yiscount  Lnmley,  now  Earl 
of  Scarborough,"  without  the  customary  addition  *'  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,"  said,  **  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for  this  House 
now  to  direct  that  the  writ  should  be  issued.  The  only  safe,  and  certain  evidence  on  which  the 
House  can  act  is  that  a  Member  has  received  his  writ  of  sumtnons,  and  has  been  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Member  of  this  House  being  entitled  to 
be  a  Peer,  that  is  a  question  which  this  House  cannot  decide,  and  therefore  the  safest  course  is  to  act 
only  when  the  Member  has  received  his  writ  of  summons.  What  occurred  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dursley  ought  to  make  this  House  exceedingly  cautious  of  acting  on  any  other  than  the  most 
conclusive  evidence."  The  motion  was  then  withdrawn.  (Barrow's  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
yol.L,p.278). 

Upon  this  statement  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  complete  antagonism — (i.)  with  the 
conversation  as  above  reported  of  Speaker  Onslow  as  to  the  effect  of  the  writ  of  summons  ;  and 
ii.)  with  the  dictum  of  Speaker  Manners  Sutton,  as  to  the  competence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
ut  (iii.)  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  entire  history  of  Parliamentary  practice. 


ft 


(5,)  Speaker  Shaw  Lefevre,  on  19th  and  26th  April  1844,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  m.p.  for 
Horsham,  for  which  a  new  writ  bad  been  moved  '^  in  the  room  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Scarlett,  now 
Lord  Abinger,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,"  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  owing  to  a  delay  in 
the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  Lords,  said  that  "  the  only  course  for  the  House  to  pursue 
had  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Dunfermline  (SpeaJcer  Abercromby^.  It  was  true  that  when  a  peer  of 
the  realm  died,  his  eldest  son  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  House 
had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  a  claim  made  by  one  of  its  Members  to  a  peerage  were  bond  fide 
or  not ;  and  therefore  the  only  safe  course  for  it  to  adopt  was  to  wait  for  the  writ  of  summons.*' 
(74  Hanfeard's  Debates,  3rd  series,  pp.  108,  283). 

Upon  this  statement  it  b  to  be  observed — 

(i.)  That  Speaker  Shaw  Lefevre  agreed  with  Speaker  Onslow .  and  disagreed  with 
Speaker  Abercromby  as  to  the  legal  status  of  a  peer  ;  but 

(iL)  That  he  agreed  with  Speaker  Abercromby  and  disagreed  with  Speaker  Manners 
Sutton  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  dispense  with  the  evidence  of  the 
writ  of  summons. 

(e.)  A  preliminary  declaration  is  usually  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  some  relative  or  repre- 
sentative on  behalf  of  the  claimant  to  the  title,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  family  (e.g.^  the  death  of 
elder  brothers,  if  any,  and  certificate  of  such  death^  and  as  to  the  grounds  of  claim  by  the  claimant.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  then  asks  for  evidence,  and  the  heir  must  produce  to  his  satisfaction  : 

(i.)  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  the  late  peer,  if  he  be  his  son,  or  of  his  own  father. 

(ii.)  A  certificate  of  the  burial  of  the  late  peer. 

(iii.)  A  certificate  of  his  own  baptism. 

^iv.)  An  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  showing  that  the  late  peer,  or  one  of 
his  direct  predecessors  in  title  and  of  the  same  patent,  took  his  seat. 

(v.)  The  patent  of  peerage. 

When  the  Lerd  Chancellor  has  satisfied  himself  from  these  documents,  he  then  orders  the  issue  of  a 
writ  of  summons  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

(f  .^  Not  only  is  this  true  ;  but,  so  long  as  such  evidence  is  withheld,  even  though  it  be  intentionally 
withheld,  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  require  it,  and  has  never  compelled  it.  Vide  the  cases  of  the  late 
Lord  Tenterden  and  the  present  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  who  refrained  for  some  years  after  their  succession 
to  the  titles  and  dignities  of  a  peerage  from  applying  for  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
order  that  they  might  continue  to  hold  office  in  the  Permanent  Civil  Service  (Permanent  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Ajffairs  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue)  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament. 

(g.)  In  this  context  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  was  tried  in  1872  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  a  claim  by  him  to  be  registered  as  a  Parliamentary  voter.  The  claim  was 
disallowed  by  the  court,  because  it  was  found  that  Ix>rd  Salisbury  was  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  hypothetical  case  has  also  been  suggested.  If  the  disqualification  of  a  peer  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  arises  from  his  status,  and  not  from  his  summons,  might  it  not  be  in  the  technical 
power  of  the  Crown  to  disqualify  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  issuing  to  him  a  patent  of 
peerage  without  his  consent  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  here  contended,  the  disqualification  arises  from 
the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons,  and  if,  as  has  already  been  shown,  such  issue  depends  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  peer,  any  such  procedure  would  be  nugatory. 

An  analogy,  although  not  a  parallel,  may  further  be  traced  in  the  ancient  (and  now  obsolete,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  called  up  in  one  of  his  father's  titles)  form  of  creating  baronies 
by  writ ;  a  peer  so  created  only  becomes  a  peer  by  actually  taking  his  seat ;  and  if  he  dies  before  having 
taken  his  seat  he  is  not  a  peer,  nor  does  his  son  succeed  to  the  title.  Further,  if  the  writ  has  been  issued 
to  the  wrong  person,  and  upon  it  he  has  taken  his  seat,  he  acquires  an  indefeasible  title,  of  which  neither 
he  nor  his  heirs  can  be  dispossessed. 


in  the 

1822^.  ...  .  . 

two  Eangdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  which  they  became  one  kingdom,  was  used  as  the  dist^^ 

appellation  of  each  oi  the  temporal  Loros  of  Parliament  .  ^.  .  .  The  union  of  England  andScotlanS 
first,  and  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  afterwards,  have  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  character  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  and  that  of  temporal  Lord  of  Parliament ;  but 
a  distinction  previously  existed  in  some  degree  in  the  case  of  minors,  and  of  women  claiming  to  be 
peeresses  in  tneir  own  right,  and  with  respect  to  such  persons  also  as  beinff  Peers  of  the  Realm  by 
right,  might  not  have  thought  fit  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit  and  vote  as  Lords  of  Parliament" 

"After  the  union  with  Scotland,  every  Peer  of  the  Realm  of  Great  Britain  was  not  a  Lord  of 
Parliament.  The  Peers  of  the  Realm  of  Great  Britain,  whose  right  to  that  diffnitv  arose  from  the 
diiBpities  which  they  possessed  in  Scotland  before  the  union,  were  not  Lords  of  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  elected  among  the  sixteen  representative  peers  for  Scotland,  and  tiien  only  during  the 
Parliament  for  which  thev  were  so  elected.  The  same  applies  to  the  ancient  peers  of  l£^tlaiid  who 
became,  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Peers  of  the  Realm  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
272.  C  Similarly 
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Similarly  ^he  Peer^  of  the  Bealm,  whose  right  to  that  dignity  arises  from  the  dignities  which  they 
possessed  in  Ireland  before  the  union,  and  from  the  dignity  of  peer  of  Ireland,  obtained  by  subsequent 
creation,  are  not  Jiords  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  elected  for  life  among  the  28 
representative  peers  of  Ireland." 

(ii.)  That  the  titles  fnd  dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  (as  distinct  from  a  Lord  of  Parliament) 
are  inalienable,  has  been  twice  established  by  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Ist  February  1640  (4  Lords  Journals,  p.  150), 
"  Besohred.  nem.  con,.,  That  no  person  that  hath  any  honour  in  him,  and  a  Peer  of  the  Beiaun,  may 
alienate  or  transfer  the  honour  to  any  other  person/' 

"  Resolved,  nem.  con.,  That  no  Peer  of  the  Realm  can  drown  or  extinguish  his  honour  (but  that 
it  descends  to  his  descendants),  neither  by  surrender,  grant,  fines,  nor  any  other  conveyance,  to  the 
King. 

j^.B. — This  refers  solely,  as  the  terms  indicate,  to  the  honour  of  a  peerage,  not  to  the  seat  in 
Parliament. 

SI.)  In  the  case  of  Robert  Yilliers,  Viscount  Purbeck,  18th  June  1678  (1^  Lords  Journals, 
),  Resolved,  nem.  con..  That  no  fine  levied  or  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  levied  by  the  King, 
can  bar  a  peer's  title  of  honour  and  the  right  of  any  person  claiming  such  tiile' under  him  that 
levied  or  shall  levy  such  fine." 

Upon  these  Resolutions  the  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage  remarked  :  "The  House  thus 
resolved  first  in  general  terms,  and  afterwards  upon  a  particular  case,  that  the  honour  of  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm  is  an  inheritance,  not  capable  of  alienation  or  transference  to  any  dther  person,  or  of 
surrender  to  the  Grown  by  any  act  of  the  person  at  any  time  entitled  to  the  honour.  It  has  also 
decided  and  acted  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  an  injieritance  not  communicable  to  any  other  by 
any  title  founded  on  possession.*'    (Third  Report,  p.  44.) 

(V.)  (i.)  Speaker  Onslow  (already  quoted)  on  17th  May  1760.  "The. Member  in  the  case  of  a 
peerage,  wno  moves  for  a  new  writ,  must  say  *  In  the  room  of  ...  •  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers ' ;  for  the  attendance  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  considered  as  a  service,  and  the  two  services 
are  incompatible  with  each  other."    (Hateell,  Vol.  II.,  p.  394.) 

(ii.)  First  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage,  p.  393  (1820).  "  The  blood  of  a  temporal  lord  is 
considered  as  ennobled  by  a  writ  of  sunmions  to  Parliament,  and  taking  his  seat  under  that  writ ;  and 
unless  the  terms  of  the  writ,  or  of  the  patent  under  the  authority  of  which  it  issues,  provides  to  the 
contrary,  he  now  gains  by  the  writ;  and  nis  seat  in  Parliament  thereupon,  an  hereditary  Aottour,  descen- 
dible to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  whatever  may  have  been  formerly  the  law  on  this  subject.  If  created  by 
Letters  Patent,  he  becomes  ennobled  and  a  Peer  of  ihe  Realm  by  virtue  of  the  Letters' Pa'^ient ;  and  the 
writ  summoning  him  to  Parliament  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  right  given  by  the  Letters  Patent  and 
depending  on  the  construction  of  the  instrument.'* 

(iii.)  Sir  E.  May  (Parliamentary  Practice,  10th  Edition,  p.  29).  *' English  Peers  are  ineligible  to 
the  Mouse  of  Commons,  as  having  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House.'* 

(k.)  The  case  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peerages.  The  present  status  of  the  Scotch  and  Iriah  peerages 
is  regulated  by  Statute,  viz.,  by  the  respective  Acts  of  Union  in  1706  and  1801. 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  Scotch  peers  sat  frequently  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  English  constituencies.  Their  names  occur  in  the  Commons  Jouraals  £roms  1620 
(the  earliest  date)  to  1706.  Similarly,  Irish  peers  sat  frequently  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  English 
constituencies  before  1801  (and  were  sanctioned  and  continued  by  the  Act  of  Union).  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  neither  in  ihe  case  of  the  Scotch  nor  of  the  Irish  peerage  before  the  respectWe  Unions, 
was  it  held  that  a  peerage  disqualified  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  In  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
peerage  it  is  only  by  statute  that  such  disqualification  has  since  been  created.  In  the  casevof  the  Irish 
peerage  it  does  not  even  now  exist ;  and  so  far  from  the  inverse  ability  having  been  created  by  statute, 
it  is  01  old  standing  and  has  always  existed. 

The  Act  of  Union,  however,  between  England  and  Scotland  disqualified  from  continuing  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  such  Scotch  peers  only  as  sat  for  Scotch  constituencies ;  vide  the  case  of 
Yiscount  Stormont,  m.p.  for  Perthshire,  for  whose  seat  a  new  writ  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  21flt  February  1840,  "  in  the  room  Of  Lord  Stormont,  now  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Viscount  Stonnont 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  new  peer  had  received  a  writ 
J  of 'Summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  ;  whereupon  the  Attorney  General 

(Sir  J.  Campbell)  pointed  out  that  that  matter  did  not  arise,  since  it  was  only  the  succession  of 
Lord  Stormont  to  a  Scotch  peerage  that  was  at  issue,  which  succession  by  the  Act  of  Union  disqualified 
him  from  oontinuinff  to  sit  m  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Scotch  constitu^acy  (52  Hansard,  p.  436). 

If  it  be  asked  wny  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  succeeding  to  a  Scotch  peecage  does  not 
require  and  need  not  wait  for  a  writ  of  summons,  aa  in  the  case  of  English  peers,  the  answer  is  to  be 
fo^d  in  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  undw  which  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  Scotch  peerage  were  a  matter 
of  inheritance,  which  could  only  be  disputed  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  were  independent  of  any 
service ;  imd  uncTer  which  the  peers  of  Scotland  were  not  summoned  to  the  Scotch  Parliament  by 
particular  writs  addressed  to  each  lord,  but  by  one  general  summoas,  which  custom  has  been  maintained 
since  the  Union. 

In  like  manner,  the  provision  (which  was  not  repealed  until  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill'  of  1832),  by 
which  the  eldest  bosm  of  Sootch  peers  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Comawms  and  their 
seats  were  declared  vacant  upon  their  Others'  succession,  was  based  on  the  old  Scotdi  lawv^nder  which 
no  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  peer  could  sit  and  vote  in  the  Scotch  House  of  Parliament,  which  disability 
was  not  removed,  but  was  continued  by  a  supplementary  article  of  the  Act  of  Union.  These  two  cases, 
therefore,  being  dependent  upon  the  old  ana  unrepealed  law  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  cannot  be 
cited  as  an  argument  in  the  matter  of  Ehi^^Hsh  peerages.  Under  the  same  law  of  Scotland  a  Scotch  peer 
could  entail,  decline,  or  resign  his  honour  and  dignities,  and  by  resijpiation  could  denude  hii^eirs  also. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  the  status  of  Scotch  peers  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
any  other  than  Scotch  constituencies.  In  this  case  no  specific  disqaalification^as  created  by  the  Act 
of  Union.  But  such  peers  have  been  uniformly  held  to  be  disqualified  f rdm  continuing  to  sit,  because 
they  have  been  held  to  be  rejyresented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  16  representative  peers  of  Scotland 
in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Thus,  on  3rd  December  1707,  a  new  writ  was  moved  foif^i  Suffolk,  the 
English  constituency  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  because  he  was  "  now  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  "  (though 
he  did  not  go  to  the  House  "of  Lords)  and  was  therefore  held  to  be  represented  by  his  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Similarly,  a  new  writ  was  movied  for  Southampton  on  11th  March  1842,  in  the  case  of'  Lord  Brace, 
*'  he  beimf  now  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  vacancy  was  here  tjreated,  not 
because  Lord  Brace  succeeded  to  the  English  Barony  of  Elgin  (for  which  a  writ  of  summons  was 
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required),  bat  because  he  succeeded  to  a  Scotch  title  (which,  since  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  had 
been  converted  from  a  peerage  of  Great  Britain  into  a  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom),  and  was  therefore 
held  to  be  doublj  disqualified,  (a)  by  the  Scotch  law,  under  which  he  became  a  peer  by  inheritance  and 
without  writ  of  summons,  and  ?b)  by  the  theory  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  his  peers 
under  iJie  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union. 

In  the  case  of  the  Irish  peerage,  it  has  already  been  observed  that  no  disability  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  either  existed  before  or  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  cases  have 
been  numerous  in  which  Irish  peers  have  continued,  after  succession  to  their  titles,  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  vide  the  case  of  Viscount  Oastlereagh,  who  was  Foreign  Secretary  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1812  to  1821,  and  who,  after  succeeding  to  the  Marquisate  of  Londonderry  in 
1821,  continued  to  sit  in  that  House  until  his  death  in  1822.  Similarlv,  Yiseount  Palmerston  was  an 
Irish  Peer  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  case,  moreover,  affords  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
status  which,  in  this  memorandum,  it  is  contended  that  English  peers  by  law  (though  not  by  custom) 
enjoy.  For  just  as  it  is  here  submitted  that  an  English  Peer  of  the  Realm,  by  refraining  from  application 
for  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  from  thereby  becoming  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  may 
continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  Lord  Palmerston,  who  refrained  from  qualifying  to  vote 
or  to  be  elected  at  the  election  of  Irish  Representative  Peers,  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Oonmions 
until  his  death.  What  Lord  Palmerston  was  able  to  do  as  an  Irish  Peer  it  is  here  contended  that  it  is 
within  the  competence  of  an  English  Peer  to  do  also. 

(1.)  A  precedent  for  this  status  already  exists  in  the  case  of  the  heir  to  a  peerage  holding  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  his  elder  brother's  death,  such  elder  brother  leaving  a  widow  with 
no  male  child.  In  such  cases  the  chance  of  a  posthumous  heir  is  safeguarded  by  the  withholding  of  the 
writ  of  summons  for  a  period  of  12  months,  provided  that  the  widow  be  not  above  the  age  of  60.  Such 
a  case  has  just  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  deceased,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  younger 
brother,  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  m.p.  for  Croydon,  but  leaving  also  a  widow  without  children,  but 
under  the  age  of  60.  It  is  here  contended  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  Honourable  Sidney 
Herbert  to  continue  to  sit  and  to  vote  without  interruption  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  although  if  at 
the  termination  of  12  months  no  child  shall  have  been  born  to  his  brother's  widow,  and  he  be  declared 
a  Peer,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will  have  been  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  (though  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House 
of  Commons)  throughout  that  period. 

^m.)  Such  a  claimant  is,  at  the  present  moment,  the  occupant  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  IS  a  Member  of  this  Committee,  viz.  :  Sir  J.  Carmichael,  m.p.  for  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow,  who  claims 
the  Scotch  Peerage  of  Hyndf  ord. 

(n.)  ^hree  undoubted  Peers  did  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1649,  viz. :  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Howard,  and  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  having  been  duly  elected  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to 
resolutions  of  that  House  (Commons'  Journals,  Vol.  6,  pp.  187,  201,  297).  They  retained  the  titles 
and  dignities  of  their  peerages  ;  but  having  lost  the  privileges  of  Lords  of  Parliament,  were  regarded 
as  eligible  and  were  accordingly  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

(o.)  An  analogous  case  is  that  of  a  bankrupt.  Though  a  bankrupt  is  disqualified  by  law 
(Bankruptcy  Act,  1883)  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  yet  as  no  penalty  is  attached  to  his 
so  sitting  and  voting,  and  as  no  official  notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  Speaker  for  six  mon^,  he 
may  continue  to  sit  and  vote  during  that  period,  unless  the  House  should  interfere. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  penalty  might  be  incurred  under  6  Anne,  c.  7,  s.  29  (Revised  Statutes, 
6  Anne,  c.  41,  ss.  28,  29),  "  And  if  any  person  hereby  disabled  or  declared  to  be  incapable  to  sit  or 
vote  in  any  Parliament  hereai^ter  to  be  holden,  shall  nevertheless  be  returned  as  a  Member  to  serve  for 
any  county,  stewartry,  city,  towii,  or  cinque  port  in  any  such  Parliament,  such  election  and  return  are 
hereby  enacted  and  declared  to  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsdRever.  And  if  any  ^rson 
disabled  or  declared  incapable  by  this  Act  to  be  elected  shall,  after  the  dissolution  or  termination  of 
the  present  Parliament,  presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  Parliament 
to  be  hereafter  summoned,  such  person  so  sitting  or  voting  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  500^.,  &c.  And 
eveiT  person  disabled  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  flouse  of  Commons  of  any  Parliament  of 
England  shall  b^  disabled  to  be  elected  or  to  sit 'or  vote  in  the  House  of  Cbrnmoiis  of  any  Parliament 
ofGreat  BritaSn."  But  it  appears  (and  is  supported  by  a  consensus  of  the  highest  legal  opinions  which 
have  been  taken  on  the  point)  that- the  penalty  herein  meittioned  only  appli«B  to  person^  specifically 
disqualified  by  this  Statute.  '  It  is  a  statutory  pMialty  ftttachM  to  a  particulsu:  statutory  disqualification. 
On  the  other  hand,  th*  disqualificatii^  of  1^  Peer  from  sitting- in  the  House  of  IDoi^imons,  if  it  exists,  is 
certainly  not  a^tatutory  disqualification,  and  cannot  therefore  be  liable  to  a  statutory  penalty. 

,         -  -,  (feorge  N,  Curzon. 
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Note  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  Mr.  Curzon'a  Memorandum. 

With  regard  to  the  view  apparently  adopted  by  Mr.  Curzon,  that  a  summons  followed  by  sitting  constitutes 
the  hereditary  dignity,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  weightiest  authorities,  such  as  Freeman,  that  in  ancient  days 
summons  followed  by  sitting  did  not  create  an  hereditary  dignity.  The  first  appearance  of  this  modem  doctrine 
is  in  a  case  at  the  very  end  of  the  16th  century. 
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(h'dered,—]^Wednesday,  21. s/  August  1895]  :— That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
control  the  Arrangements  for  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Serjeant-at  Arms  attending  this  House. 


Committee  nominated  of, — 

Mr.  James  Bailey. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Fellowes. 
Mr.  Fenwick. 
Genea*al  Goldswortby. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Lnfone. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Colonel  Lockwood. 
Mr.  Maedona. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Power. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Mr.  Thomas  Curran. 


That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered^ — [Friday^  2Srd  August  1895]  : — That  Mr.  Fenwick  be  discharged  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms  (House  of  Commons). 

That  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Ordered^ — [Thursday^  29th  August  1895]: — That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Kitchen 
and  Refreshment  Rooms  (House  of  Commons)  have  leave  to  make  a  Special  Report  to  the 
House. 
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SPECIAL      REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  control  the  Arrangements  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms^  in  the  Department  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  attending  this  House; Have  agreed  to  the  following  SPECIAL 

REPORT  :— 

That  considerable  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  Recess 
no  Committee  exists  for  dealing  with  any  matters  that  may  arise,  your  Committee  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  Committee  should  remain  in  existence  until  the 
House  appoints  a  fresh  Committee  at  the  commencement  of  next  Session ;  and  your 
Committee  therefore  asks  the  House  to  give  its  consent  to  this  proposed  arrangement. 

29  August  1895. 
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